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GREAT    MEN'S    WIVES. 


GREAT  men  are  not,  always  gi-eat  with  their  wives.    Great  j 
geniuses  have  often  a  seedy  side,  and  this  is  precisely  the  j 
side   of  their   nature   with  which  wives   are    the  most  , 
familiar.     The  world  sees  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  j 
only  in  the  Great  Genius's  Book,  but   knows  little   or 
nothing  of  the  man  himself,  his  nature,  his  temper,  his  J 
foibles,  and  all  that  makes  up  his  daily  life.     The  world  I 
is  wonderfully  tolerant  of  its  geniuses,  as  it  should  be ;  j 
the  world  sees  their  bright  side,  and  that  only,  and  it 
worships.     The  wife  sees  the  man,  and  the  man  only; 
not  the  author,  the  sage,  or  the  statesman.     What  is  his 
fame  in  the  outer  world  to  her  ?     Is  not  the  home  her 
world,  where  her  life  and  happiness  centre  ? 

Probably,  greatness  does  not  conform  with  domesticity. 
The  literary  man  is  wrapped  up  in  his  boobs,  and  the 
wife  does  not  brook  a  divided  affection.  He  lives  in  the 
past  or  the  future,  and  his  mind  can  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  condescend  to  the  carking  cares  of  the  present 
—perhaps  not  even  to  its  quiet  daily  life.  His  lofty  me- 
ditations are  disturbed  by  the  puling  infant,  or  it  may  be, 
by  a  call  for  house-rent,  or  the  amount  of  the  chandler's 
bill.  Or,  take  the  leader  of  some  great  political  or  social 
movement ;  or  the  commander  of  armies,  at  whose  nod 
ten  thousand  swords  are  unsheathed  and  the  air  made 
blatant  with  the  discharge  of  artillery;  can  you  expect 
such  a  person  to  subside  into  the  quiet,  husband-life, 
like  any  common,  ordinary  man,  and  condescend  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  children's  teething,  Johnny's 
progress  at  school,  and  the  thousand  little  domestic  atten- 
tions which  constitute  a  wife's  happiness  ? 

We  shall  not,  however,  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
Tiappiness  in  marriage  be  compatible  with  genius,  or  not, 
but  proceed  to  set  forth  a  few  traits  of  the  wives  of  great 
men.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  Xantippe,  the  wife  of 
Socrates,  whose  name  has  become  familiar  to  us  almost  as 
a  proverb.  But  she  was  not  without  her  uses,  for 
ghe  taught  her  great  husband  at  least  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience. Many  of  the  great  Greeks  and  Romans,  like 
Socrates,  were  unhappy  in  their  wives.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, we  have  heard  only  of  the  bad  ones  among  them ; 
for  the  life  of  good  wives  is  rarely  made  matter  of  com- 
ment by  the  biographer,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  placed  woman  in  a  greatly 
improved  position,  as  regarded  marriage.  Repudiation, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted ;  the  new  religion  enforced  the  unity  and  indis- 
solubility  of  marriage ;  it  became  a  sacrament,  dispensed 
at  the  altar,  where  woman  had  formerly  been  a  victim, 
but  was  now  become  an  idol.  The  conjugal  union  was 
made  a  religious  contract ;  the  family  was  constituted  by 
the  priest ;  the  wife  was  elevated  to  the  function  of  Edu- 


cator of  the  Family — the  alma  mater ;  and  thus,  through 
her  instrumentality,  was  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
secured. 

But  it  did  not  follow  that  all  women  were  good,  or  that 
all  were  happy.  Life  is  but  a  tangled  yarn  at  the  best ; 
there  are  blanks  and  prizes  drawn  by  women  still,  and  not, 
unfrequently  "  great  men"  have  proved  the  greatest  of 
blanks  to  them.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  not,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  man,  though  he  was 
an  author,  for  which  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the  title,  \ 
.still  retained  by  our  monarchs,  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  history  of  his  six  wives  is  well  known. 
Nor  was  the  married  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  three 
wives,  of  a  more  creditable  complexion. 

Luther  married  Catherine  de  Bora,  an  escaped  Jun —  | 
a  remarkably  handsome  woman.  In  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  he  spoke  of  her  as  "  My  rib  Kitty,  my  loved 
Kitty,  my  empress  Kitty."  A  year  after  his  marriage,  j 
when  struggling  with  poverty,  he  said,  in  one  of  these  j 
letters,  "Catherine,  my  dear  rib,  salutes  you.  She  is 
quite  well,  thank  God ;  gentle,  obedient,  and  kind  in  all 
things ;  quite  beyond  my  hopes.  I  would  not  exchange 
my  poverty  with  her,  for  all  the  riches  of  Croesus  without 
her."  A  dozen  years  after,  he  said, — "  Catherine,  thou  j 
hast  a  pious  man  who  loves  thee ;  thou  art  a  very  em-  ! 
press  ! "  Yet  Luther  had  his  little  troubles  in  connection  j 
with  his  married  life.  Catherine  was  fond  of  small  talk, 
and,  when  Luther  was  busily  engaged  in  solving  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Bible,  she  would  interrupt  him  with  such 
questions  as — whether  the  king  of  France  was  richer  than 
his  cousin  the  emperor  of  Germany  ?  if  the  Italian  wo- 
men were  more  beautiful  than  the  German  ?  if  Rome  was 
as  big  as  Wittenberg  ?  and  so  on.  To  escape  these  little 
inquiries,  Luther  saw  no  other  way  than  to  lock  himself 
up  in  his  study,  with  a  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
there  hold  to  his  work.  But  Catherine  still  pursued  him. 
One  day,  when  he  was  thus  locked  up,  labouring  at  his 
translation  of  the  Twenty-second  Psalm,  the  door  was 
assailed  by  the  wife.  No  answer  was  given.  More 
knocking  followed,  accompanied  by  Catherine's  voice, 
shouting — "  If  you  don't  open  the  door,  1  will  go  fetch 
the  locksmith."  The  Doctor  entreated  his  wife  not  to 
interrupt  his  labours.  "Open,  open!"  repeated  Ca- 
therine. The  doctor  obeyed.  "  I  was  afraid,"  said  she, 
on  entering,  *'  that  something  had  vexed  you,  locked 
up  in  this  room  alone."  To  which  Luther  replied, 
"  The  only  thing  that  vexes  me  now  is  yourself/  But 
Luther,  doubtless,  entertained  a  steady,  though  sober 
affection  for  his  wife ;  and  in  his  will,  in  which  he  left  her 
sole  executrix,  bequeathing  to  her  all  his  property,  he 
speaks  of  her  as  "  always  a  gentle,  pious,  and  faithful 
j  wife  to  me,  and  that  has  loved  me  tenderly."  "  What- 
|  ever,"  he  adds,  "  may  hap^n  to  her  after  my  death,  I 
have,  I  say,  full  confidence  that  she  will  ever  con- 
I  duct  herself  as  a  good  mother  towards  her  children, 
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and  will  conscientiously  share  with  them  whatever  she 
possesses." 

The  other  German' Reformer,  Calvin,  proceeded  in  his 
search  for  a  wife  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  He  wrote  to 
his  friends,  describing  to  them  what  sort  of  an  article  he 
wanted,  and  they  looked  up  a  proper  person  for  him. 
Writing  to  Farel,  one  of  his  correspondents,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  said, — "  I  beseech  you  ever  to  bear  in  mind  what 
I  seek  for  in  a  wife.  I  am  not  one  of  your  mad  kind  of 
lovers,  who  dote  even  upon  faults,  when  once  they  are 
taken  by  beauty  of  person.  The  only  beauty  that  entices 
me  is,  that  she  be  chaste,  obedient,  humble,  economical, 
patient ;  and  that  there  be  hopes  that  she  will  be  soli- 
citous about  my  health.  If,  therefore,  you  think  it 
expedient  that  I  should  marry,  bestir  yourself,  lest  some- 
body else  anticipate  you.  But,  if  you  think  otherwise, 
let  us  drop  the  subject  altogether."  A  rich,  young 
German  lady,  of  noble  birth,  was  proposed ;  but  Calvin 
objected,  on  the  ground  of  the  high  birth.  Another  was 
proposed  to  him,  but  another  failure  resulted.  At  last  a 
widow,  with  a  considerable  family  of  children,  Odelette 
de  Bures,  the  relict  of  a  Strasburg  Anabaptist,  whom  he 
had  converted,  was  discovered,  suited  to  his  notions,  and 
he  married  her.  Nothing  is  said  about  their  wedded  life, 
and,  therefore,  we  presume  it  went  on  in  the  quiet,  jog- 
trot -way.  At  her  death  he  did  not  shed  a  tear  ;  and  he 
spoke  of  the  event  only  as  an  ordinary  spectator  would 
have  done. 

The  brothers,  Corneille,  married  tfre  two  sisters,  Lam- 
periere ;  and  the  love  of  the  whole  family  was  cemented 
by  the  double  union.  They  lived  in  contiguous  houses, 
which  opened  into  each  other,  and  there  they  lived  in  a 
community  of  taste  and  sentiment.  They  worked  toge- 
ther, and  shared  each  other's  fame;  the  sisters  happy  in 
the  love  and  admiration  of  their  husbands,  and  in  each 
other's  sympathy.  The  poet,  Racine,  was  greatly  blessed 
in  his  wife;  she  was  pious,  good,  sweet-tempered,  and 
made  his  life  happy.  And  yet  she  had  no  taste  for  poetry, 
scarcely  knowing  what  verse  was  ;  and  knew  little  of  her 
husband's  great  tragedies  except  by  name.  She  had  an 
utter  indifference  for  money.  One  day,  Racine  brought 
from  Versailles  a  purse  of  a  thousand  golden  louis  ;  and, 
running  to  his  wife,  embraced  her :  "  Congratulate  me," 
said  he,  "here  is  a  purse  of  a  thousand  louis,  that  the 
king  has  presented  to  me  ! "  She  complained  to  him  of 
one  of  the  children,  who  would  not  learn  his  lessons  for 
two  days  together.  "  Let  us  talk  of  that  another  time," 
said  he,  "to-day  we  give  ourselves  up  to  joy."  She 
again  reverted  to  the  disobedient  child,  and  requested 
the  parent  to  reprimand  him;  when  Boileau  (at  whose 
house  she  was  on  a  visit)  lost  patience,  and  cried, 
"What  insensibility!  Can't  you  think  of  a  purse  of  a 
thousand  louis  ! "  Yet  these  two  characters,  though  so 
opposite,  consorted  admirably,  and  they  lived  long  and 
happily  together. 

To  please  his  friends,  La  Fontaine  married  Mary 
Hericat,  the  daughter  of  a  lieutenant-general.  It  was  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  and  the  two  preferred  living  sepa- 
rate,— he  at  Paris,  she  in  the  country.  Once  a  year,  La 
Fontaine  paid  her  a  visit,  in  the  month  of  September. 
If  he  did  not  see  her,  he  returned  home  as  happy  as  he 
had  gone.  He  went  some  other  day.  Once,  when  he 
visited  her  house,  he  was  told  she  was  quite  well,  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  told  his  friends  he  had  not  seen  his 
wife,  because  he  understood  she  was  in  very  good  health.  It 
was  a  state  of  indifference  on  both  sides.  Yet  the  wife 
was  a  woman  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  intelligence ;  and  La 
Fontaine  himself  was  a  man  of  otherwise  irreproachable 
character.  There  were  many  such  marriages  of  indiffe- 
rence in  France  in  those  days.  Boileau  and  Racine  both 
tried  to  bring  the  married  pair  together,  but  without 
success ',  and,  in  course  of  tiifte,  La  Fontaine  almost  forgot 
that  he  was  married. 

Moliere  was  extremely  unhappy  in  his  marriage.     He 


espoused  an  actress,  and  she  proved  a  coquette.  He  be- 
came extremely  jealous,  and,  perhaps,  he  had  reason. 
Yet  he  loved  her  passionately,  and  bore  long  with  her 
frailties.  He  thus  himself  describes  her : — "  She  has 
small  eyes,  but  they  are  full  of  fire,  brilliant,  and  the 
most  penetrating  in  the  world.  She  has  a  large  mouth, 
but  one  can  discern  beauties  in  it  that  one  does  riot  see  in 
other  mouths.  Her  figure  is  not  large,  but  easy  and  well- 
proportioned.  She  affects  a  nonchalance  in  her  speech 
and  carriage ;  but  there  is  a  grace  in  her  every  act,  and 
an  indescribable  charm  about  her,  by  which  she  never  fails 
to  work  her  way  to  the  heart.  Her  mental  gifts  are 
exquisite ;  her  conversation  is  charming ;  and,  if  she  be 
capricious  more  than  any  other  can  be,  all  sits  gracefully 
on  the  beautiful, — one  bears  anything  from  the  beautiful." 
She  was  an  excellent  actress,  and  was  run  after  by  the 
town.  Moliere,  her  husband,  was  neglected  by  her,  and 
suffered  agonies  of  torture.  He  strove  against  his  passion 
as  long  as  he  could.  At  last  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  a.  separation  took  place. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  married  life  of  Shakspere ; 
indeed,  we  know  but  little  of  any  portion  of  that  great 
man's  life.  But  we  know  that  he  married  young,  and 
we  know  the  name  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hathawaye,  the 
daughter  of  a  yeoman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  when  he 
married  her,  and  she  was  twenty-six.  The  marriage  was 
hastened  by  circumstances  which  need  not  be  explained 
here.  He  seems  to  have  gone  alone  to  London,  leaving 
her  with  her  little  family  of  children  at  Stratford-on- Avon, 
(for  her  name  does  not  once  appear  in  his  married  life); 
and  yet  she  survived  him  seven  years  :  in  his  will  he  left 
her  only  his  "second-best  bed."  Judging  from  his 
Sonnets,  one  would  be  disposed  to  infer  that  Shakspere's 
life  was  not  more  chaste  than  that  of  his  age ;  for  we  find 
him,  in  one  of  these,  excusing  his  friend  for  robbing  him 
of  his  mistress, — a  married  woman.  One  could  almost 
wish,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  Shakspere  had  not  written 
many  of  those  Sonnets,  beautiful  in  language  and  imagery 
though  they  unquestionably  are. 

Milton  was  three  times  married, — the  first  time  very 
unhappily.  Mary  Powell  was  the  daughter  of  a  royalist 
cavalier  of  Oxfordshire,  and  Milton  was  a  zealous  repub- 
lican :  he  was  moreover  a  studious  man,  whereas  his  wife 
was  possessed  by  a  love  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  They  had 
only  been  married  a  month,  when  she  grew  tired  of  the 
studious  habits  and  philosophical  seclusion  of  the  repub- 
lican poet,  and  requested  his  permission  to  return  to  her 
father's  house.  She  went,  but  refused  to  return  to  him, 
preferring  the  dissipated  society  of  the  brawling  cavaliers 
who  surrounded  her.  He  beseeched  her  to  come  back, 
but  she  persistently  refused,  treating  his  messengers  with 
contumely  and  contempt.  He  bore  this  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  last  he  grew  angry,  and  repudiated  her.  He 
bethought  himself  of  the  social  mischiefs  resulting  from  ill- 
assorted  marriages,  like  his  own  ;  and,  full  of  the  subject, 
he  composed  and  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
"  Divorce."  On  public  grounds,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause 
in  this  work,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  finest  passages 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  prose  writings.  He  proceeded 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  another  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dawes ;  but  his  wife,  hearing  of  this, 
became  repentant,  and,  returning  to  him,  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  Milton,  like  his  own 
Adam,  was  "  fondly  overcome  with  female  charms,"  and 
consented.  Four  children  were  born  to  them,  but  the 
wife  died  in  childbed  of  the  fifth  infant.  It  is  to  Milton's 
honour,  that  he  behaved  to  his  deceased  wife's  relatives 
with  great  generosity,  when,  a  short  time  after,  they  be- 
came involved  in  ruin  in  the  progress  of  the  civil  wars. 
His  second  wife,  Catherine  Woodcock,  also  died  in  child- 
bed, only  a  year  after  marriage.  He  seems  to  have  loved 
her  fondly ;  and  most  readers  will  remember  his  beautiful 
sonnet,  consecrated  to  her  memory  :— 
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"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saying, 
***** 
Her  face  was  veil'd  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight,  ^ 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But,  O  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked ;  she  fled  ;  and  day  brought  back  my  night." 

His  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  survived  him  some 
years.  The  pair  seem  to  have  lived  happily  together ;  the 
young  wife  devoted  herself  to  his  necessities — for  he  was 
now  blind — "  in  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed 
round,  and  solitude."  To  this  excellent  woman  the  world 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  honour,  which  it  has 
yet  been  slow  to  render. 

Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  the  distinguished  divine,  was  very 
unfortunate  in  his  wife.  He  was  betrayed  into  marrying 
her  by  his  extraordinary  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
world.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  marriage 
were  these : — Having  been  appointed  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  he  went  up  to  London  from  Oxford,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the 
preachers.  He  was  very  wet  and  weary  on  his  arrival, 
and  experienced  much  kindness  from  the  housekeeper. 
She  persuaded  him  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  tender 
constitution,  and  urged  that  he  ought,  above  all  things, 
to  have  a  wife,  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  furnish  him  with  such,  if  he  thought 
fit  to  marry.  Hooker  authorized  her  to.select  a  wife  for 
him,  and  the.  artful  woman  presented  her  own  daughter — 
"  a  silly,  clownish  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Xantippe." 
Hooker,  who  had  promised  to  marry  whomsoever  she 
should  select,  thought  himself  bound  to  marry  her,  and 
he  did  so.  They  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life,  but  he 
resigned  himself  as  he  best  could,  lamenting  that  "  saints 
have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life." 
When  Cranmer  and  Sandys  went  to  see  him  at  his  rectory 
in  Buckinghamshire,  they  found  him  reading  Horace  and 
tending  sheep,  in  the  absence  of  the  servant.  When  they 
were  conversing  with  him  in  the  house,  his  wife  would 
break  in  upon  them,  and  call  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle 
and  perform  other  menial  offices.  The  guests  were  glad 
to  get  away.  This  unfortunate  wife  was  long  a  thorn  in 
his  side. 

The  famous  (at  one  time  infamous)  Earl  of  Rochester 
appears  in  a  very  favourable  light  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife  :  they  are  remarkably  tender,  affectionate,  and  gentle. 
In  one  of  them,  he  says — "'Tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be 
entirely  happy ;  but  to  be  kind  is  very  easy,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  being  kind  to  me — you  have  practised  that 
so  long,  that  I  have  a  joyful  confidence  you  will  never 
forget  it — but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of 
what  the  method  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to 
contradict.'* 

The  poet,  Dryden,  married  a  noble  lady,  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  The  match 
added  little  to  his  wealth,  and  still  less  to  his  happiness. 
It  was  an  altogether  unhappy  union.  On  one  occasion, 
his  wife  wished  to  be  a  book,  that  she  might  enjoy  more 
of  his  company.  Dryden's  reply  was,  "  Be  an  almanac, 
then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change  you  once  a  year."  In 
his  writings  afterwards,  he  constantly  inveighed  against 
matrimony. 

Addison  also  "  married  discord  in  a  noble  wife."  He 
was  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  the  Dowager  Countess.  She  married  him, 
and  treated  him  like  a  lacquey.  She  never  saw  in  him 
more  than  her  son's  tutor.  Swift  (his  contemporary) 
cruelly  flirted  with  two  admirable  women;  he  heart- 
lessly killed  one  of  them,  and  secretly  married  the  other, 
but  never  publicly  recognised  her  :  she,  too,  shortly  after 
died. 

Sterne,  the  sentimentalist,  treated  his  wife  with  such 
severity,  that  she  abandoned  him,  and  took  retreat  in  a 
convent  with  her  daughter:  she  never  saw  him  after. 


Who  would  have'  suspected  this  from  the  author  of 
"  Lefevre "  and  "  The  Sentimental  Journey  ?  "  Far- 
quhar,  the  play- writer,  married  early  in  life,  a  lady  who 
deceived  him  by  pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune, 
and  he  sunk,  a  victim  to  disappointment  and  over-exer- 
tion, in  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving  behind  him  "  two 
helpless  girls  ; "  his  widow  died  in  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  indigence. 

These  are  rather  unhappy  instances  of  the  wives  of 
great  men  ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  happier  kind.  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  we  hear  but  little  of 
the  happy  unions :  it  is  the  brawling,  rocky  brook  that  is 
the  most  noisy  :  the  slow,  deep  waters  are  dumb.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  glorious  wife  of  the  patriot,  Lord 
William  Russell,  whose  conduct  by  the  side  of  her  patriot 
husband,  on  his  trial,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful pictures  in  all  history.  How  devotedly  her  husband 
loved  her  need  not  be  said  :  when  he  had  taken  his  final 
farewell  of  her,  all  he  could  say  was — "  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past !"  She  lived  for  many  years  after  the 
execution  of  her  husband,  and  a  delicious  collection  of 
her  letters  has  since  been  published. 

Bunyan  speaks  with  the  greatest  tenderness  of  his  wife, 
who  helped  to  lead  him  into  the  paths  of  peace.  He 
says — "  My  mercy  wa3  to  light  upon  a  wife,  whose  father 
and  mother  were  counted  godly :  this  woman  and  I, 
though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might  be  (not 
having  so  much  household  stuff  as  a  dish  or  a  spoon 
betwixt  us  both) ;  yet  this  she  had  for  her  part,  '  The 
Plain  Man's  pathway  to  Heaven,'  and  '  The  Practice  of 
Piety,'  which  her  father  had  left  her  when  he  died."  And 
the  perusal  of  these  books,  together  with  his  good  wife's 
kindly  influence,  at  last  implanted  in  him  strong  desires 
to  reform  his  vicious  life,  in  which  he  eventually 
succeeded. 

Parnell  and  Steele  were  both  made  happy  in  their 
wives.  The  former  married  a  young  lady  of  rare  beauty 
and  merit,  Miss  Anne  Minchen,  but  she  lived  only  a  few 
years,  and  his  grief  at  his  loss  so  preyed  on  his  mind, 
bhat  he  never  after  recovered  his  wonted  spirits  and  health. 
Steele's  letters  to  his  wife,  both  before  and  after  his 
marriage,  are  imbued  with  the  most  tender  feeling,  and 
exhibit  his  affection  for  her  in  the  most  beautiful  light. 
Young,  the  poet,  like  Dryden  and  Addison,  married  into 
a  noble  house,  espousing  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield ;  but  he  was  happier  than  they.  It  was  out  of 
;he  melancholy  produced  by  her  death  that  his  famous 
'  Night  Thoughts"  took  their  rise. 

When   Samuel  Johnson  married  Mrs.  Porter,  her  age 

was  double  his  own  ;  yet  the  union  proved  a  happy  one 

on  both  sides.     It  was  not  a  love-match,  of  course,  but 

t  was  one    of  inclination   and   of    reciprocal    esteem. 

Fohnson  was  anything  but  graceful  or  attractive  in  his 

>erson,  yet  he  possessed  many  admirable  qualities.    Mrs. 

Porter  was  rather  ungainly ;  but,  then,  Johnson  was  very 

hortsighted,  and  could  not  detect  personal  faults.  In  his 

yes,  she  was  perfectly  beautiful ;  and,  in  an  affectionate 

epitaph  which  he  devoted  to  her,  at  her  death,  he  depicted 

ler   in  glowing   colours,  without  a   fault.     Indeed,  his 

writings  contain  many  proofs  of  the  lively  and  sincere 

affection  which  he  entertained  for  her. 

While  such  have  been  the  wives  of  a  few  of  the  great 
men  of  past  times,  it  must  be  stated  that,  probably,  the 
greatest  of  them  all  led  a  single  life.  The  greatest  of 
he  philosophers  were  bachelors,  such  as  Bacon,  Newton, 
jassendi,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz, 
lume,  Gibbon;  and  many  poets  also,  as  Pope,  Gold- 
imith,  Thomson,  and  others.  Bacon  says  that  wife  and 
ihildrenare  "impediments  to  great  enterprises;"  and  that 
'  certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried,  or  childless 
men,  which,  both  in  affection  and  reason,  have  married  and 
ndowed  the  public."  But  these  were  the  words  of  a 
bachelor,  and,  perhaps,  not  strictly  correct.  The  great 
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men  of  more  recent  time?  have  generally  been  married  ; 
and,  at  another  time,  we  shall  probably  complete  this 
paper  by  a  brief  account  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
their  wives. 


A  YARN  SPUN  BY  A  SPIDER. 

HOW    MR.    BROWN    CAME    TO    THINK    OF    MATRIMONY. 

I  AM  an  elderly  spider,  and  in  spinning  the  thread  of  my 
life  have  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  consider  myself  rather  a  knowing  old 
fellow.  One  piece  of  wisdom  I  have  learned  is  to  spread 
my  web  in  a  house  the  heads  of  which  are  blessed  with  a 
numerous  offspring,  and  keep  but  few  servants ;  a  plan  I 
should  decidedly  recommend  to  all  my  young  friends. 
They  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  from  the  prover- 
M>'al  cruelty  of  children,  who  have,  I  can  assure  them,  a 
jptrfect  horror  of  a  spider,  and  whose  favourite  victims 
re  well  known  to  be  the  domestic  cat,  and  our  food  the 
,aes  ;  of  which  last  they  waste  a  shameful  quantity. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  'we  have  no  disagreeables  to  en- 
counter in  the  sort  of  establishment  I  have  named,  but 
then  I  should  like  to  know  who  in  the  world  is  without 
troubles  ?  Besides  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  suggest  the  great  counterbalancing  advantage  we  secure 
in  choosing,  what  I  consider,  so  desirable  a  household  to 
;  reside  in. 

The  "  dear  children"  absorb  the  entire  attention  both 
of  mamma  and  maids,  who  are  alike  kept  going  to  look 
I   after  their  comforts,  while  our  webs  are  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed    by   duster   or   brush,    and  we   may 
securely  calculate  on  at  least  six  months'  peace  in  some 
retired  nook,  behind  a  wardrobe,  at  the  top  of  a  bed,  or 
I    in  the  snuggest  corner  of  the  preserve  closet,  for  these 
I    remote  localities  are  only  subject  to  periodical  outbreaks 
|    of  cleanliness  j  due  notice  of  which  is  sure  to  reach  us 
and  give  us  time  to  convey  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  a 
neighbouring  hole,  there  to  conceal  ourselves  and  it  unti 
the  excitement  be  over. 

The  hole  to  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  retiring  is  a 
sort  of  miniature  tunnel  communicating  with  the  nex 
house ;  thus,  at  the  same  time,  providing  me  a  safe  re 
treat,   and  enabling  me  to  observe  the   doings   of  m 
•  jighbours,  an  occupation  which  has  lately  afforded  m 
i.,uch  amusement.     Mrs.  Jones  next  door  lets  lodgings 
which  are,  for  some  reason,  always  vacant,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  second  floor.     This  portion  of  the  house 
has  long  been  tenanted  by  a  deaf  gentleman  somewhat  o 
an  invalid. 

Our  family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scrivenger  (Scri 
i     venger  is  an  accountant,  and  has  his  office  below  stairs) 
|     their  ten   pledges,    and  a  maiden  aunt,    Miss  Barbara 
Tigwell,   secretly   denominated   by  the  pledges  "vinai 
I     grette."     This  title  is  in  honour  of  Miss  Tigwell's  won 
i     derful  capacity  in  the  art  of  scolding  and  saying  shar 
i     things.     The  domestic  duties  of  this  establishment  ar 
performed  by  two  pairs  of  very  dirty  hands,   belongin 
to   two  very   untidy -looking   maid   servants,    who   hav 
occasional  help  when  matters  become  hopelessly  involvec 
A  short  time  back,  the  children  having  retired  for  th 
|  night,  Scrivenger  was  seated,  newspaper  in  hand,  smokin 
i     a  quiet  cigar,  Miss  Tigwell  concocting  a  very  remarkabl 
head-dress  for  herself,  of  black  lace  and  yellow  ribbons 
Mrs.  Scrivenger  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  an 
crimping  no  end  of  little  caps,  destined  to  cover  the  littl 
bald  head  of  No.  10,  v^en  he  or  she  should  put  it  int 
this  miserable  world.  '  The  breaking  of  a  string  in  one 
of  the  aforesaid  caps  caused  at  the  same  time  a  breaking 
of  silence ;  Mrs.  Scrivenger  begged  Barbara  to  lend  her 
a  bodkin,  complaining  that  " those  children  had  put  hers 
down  a  chink  in  the  wainscoting,"  (to  which  place  they 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  habit  of  consigning  any  stray 


rticle  they  meet  with) ;  she  then  continued — "  by-the- 
y,  James,  have  you  seen  after  that  house  of  Burton's  ? 
ou  know  it  is  the  only  one  at  all  likely  to  suit  us  ;  and, 
vhat  is  to  become  of  us  in  this  little,  poking  place,  as  our 
amily  increases,  I  don't  know ;  do  you  Barbara  ? 
Miss  Tigwell  has  a  habit  of  sniffing,  particularly  when 
le  is  very  decided,  which  is  nearly  always,  for  she  is  a 
woman  of  firm  mind,  and  prides  herself  thereon;  she 
ifFed  now—  audibly — and  replied, 

"  No,  I'm  sure  I  don't,  nor  anyone  else ;  we  must 
ome  of  us  take  lodgings  next  door,  I  suppose,  or  put  up 
tent  in  the  back-yard." 

"But,  James,"  'resumed  Mrs.  S.,  "you  have  not  an- 
wered  me,  did  you  go  about  the  house  ?" 

Mr.  Scrivenger  removed  his  cigar,  and  replied,  with  a 
lightly  nervous  air: — "Why,  n-no,  m-my  dear,  I  really 
ad  not  time  ;  a  fellow  came  in  on  business,  and  prevented 
me  just  as  I  was  going  out." 
When  will  you  go,  then  ? '' 

Oh,  to-morrow,    my\lear;  it  will   be   time   enough 
when  we  really  want  it,  you  know." 

Yes,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  gone ;  I  am 
ure  we  have  wanted  it  long  enough,  and  I  did  think, 
fter  all  that  has  been  said,  you  would  have  set  about  it 
o-day." 

"Did  you?"  remarked  Miss  Tigwell,  giving  a  sharp 
wrench  to  a  rebellious  bow.  "  I  wonder,  by  this  time, 


you  have  not  found  out  he  never  sets  about  a  thing  until 
he  last  moment :  if  ever  /  marry,  I  will,  at  least,  chooso 
a  man  with  promptness  and  decision  of  character." 

"  My  dear  Barbara,"  said  Scrivenger,  smiling,  "  I  am 
ure  that  is  useless,  you  have  quite  enough  for  any  two 
jeople ; "  and  he  again  resigned  himself  to  his  former 
occupation. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  little  stranger  that  very 
night  diverted  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  a  removal,  of  which  I  was  very  glad,  as  I  could 
jj  no  means  calculate  upon  undisturbed  possession  of  my 
aaunts  should  fresh  occupants  take  up  their  quarters  in 
my  present  place  of  abode. 

One  night,  about  six  weeks  after  the  former  conversa- 
ion,  the  same  party  was  arranged,  something  as  before, 
only  that  now  Mrs.  Scrivenger  held  on  her  knee  a  little 
effigy,  crowned  with  one  of  those  very  caps  she  had  been 
previously  in  the  act  of  preparing.  The  effigy  was 
treating  the  company  to  a  little  vocal  music,  as  it  lay  with 
its  face  downwards  on  the  maternal  knee,  while  Mrs.  S. 
was  patting  its  back  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

"  I  am  fairly  worn  out  to  day,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the 
noise  of  those  children  perfectly  distracts  me." 

It  would  distract  any  one,"  put  in  Miss  Tigwell,  by 
way  of  parenthesis. 

"  F  do  wish  we  had  a  regular  nursery,"  continued  Mrs. 
S.,  "  have  you  learned  anything  about  that  house  yet, 
James  ? " 

Of  course  he  has  not,"  said  Miss  T->  "  you 


expect  it,  do  you  ?  but  I  have  though,  it  has  been  let  these 
six  weeks ;  it  was  taken  the  very  day  after  he  had  not 
time  to  see  about  it." 

"  Oh,  James,  how  very  provoking,"  said  his  wife, 
almost  ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  ( '  I  really  will  do  things 
myself  for  the  future,  and  not  trust  to  you." 

"  You  will  find  your  trust  misplaced  if  you  do,"  said 
Miss  T.  j  "  you  should  have  man-ied  a  man  like  Mr. 
Brown,  next  loor,  with  promptness  and  decision  of 
character." 

As  soon  as  poor  Scrivenger  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking,  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  dared  say  they 
would  do  very  well,  and  he  promised  to  be  more  vigilant 
with  the  next  house  that  was  to  let. 

"And  until  then,  .James,  what  do  you  suppose  we 
shall  do  ? " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Scrivenger,  "  I  have 
had  the  promptness,  for  once,  to  provide  for  that,  and 
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actually  made  arrangements  to-day  with  our  landlord,  to 
have  a  room  from  next  door  added  to  this." 

"  Well,  that  is  better  than  nothing,  only  do  let  us  have 
it  done  at  once.  Barbara,  be  so  kind  as  to  reach  me  the 
"  Dalby,"  baby  is  so  cross." 

"  Babies  are  always  cross,"  said  Miss  T.,  sniffing-,  as 
she  handed  the  required  "potion,"  or  "potation," 
I  forget  which  she  called  it.  The  next  day  saw  masons 
and  joiners  at  work  with  great  vigour,  and  I  trembled  for 
my  favourite  tunnel,  they  came  so  very  near  it.  The 
newly-acquired  room  extended  exactly  over  those  next 
door,  occupied  by  the  deaf  gentleman  as  bed-room  and 
sitting-room ;  and  I  now  paid  him  a  visit  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  also  to  hear  one  of  his  soliloquies,  with 
which  he  frequently  amused  me.  He  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  talking  to  himself,  partly  for  lack  of  anyone  else 
to  talk  to — partly  that  not  hearing  himself  speak  he  was 
unconscious  that  others  could.  "  Well,"  murmured  he, 
as  a  quantity  of  bricks  rolled  on  the  floor  above  with  a 
noise  like  an  avalanche,  "  if  I  didn't  think  I  heard  some- 
thing. I've  thought  so  this  morning  before,  only  its  im- 
possible ;  there  again — it's  very  odd  !  It's  a  very  fine 
day,"  he  continued,  going  to  the  window,  "  and  there  is 
Mrs.  Morton  sitting  sewing  at  her  window  as  usual  j  she's 
an  uncommonly  neat  little  lady,  and  looks  quite  young 
since  she  put  off  that  frightful  widow's  cap.  Morton 
must  have  been  dead  these  three  years,  now.  Good 
morning,  ma'am  (bowing  across  the  way) ;  and  good 
morning,  Miss  Tigwell  (bowing  again) ;  you're  out  early 
this  morning.  How  thin  that  woman  gets  !  she  seems  to 
draw  out  like  wire — the  thinner  she  grows  the  longer  she 
looks  ;  how  the  bones  must  wear  out  her  clothes  !  Oh, 
here's  my  breakfast ; "  and,  dropping  his  private  con- 
versation, he  turned  his  attention  to  coffee  and  rolls. 

The  nursery  was  completed,  the  children  installed,  and 
I  peeped  in  one  day  to  see  how  they  got  on.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  that  Tom  who  has  a  taste  for  drawing, 
had  already  covered  the  walls  with  sketches  of  castles 
taken  by  assault,  little  boys  upsetting  old  women's  apple- 
stalls  j  and  a  mad  bull  in  the  act  of  tossing  a  very  lean 
lady  uncommonly  like  Miss  Tigwell  in  personal  appear- 
ance, while  exactly  nine  children  of  various  dimensions, 
were  looking  on  in  divers  attitudes  of  triumph  or 
derision. 

Preparations  were  now  making  for  a  musical  perform- 
ance headed  by  Jim  the  musical  genius,  who  was  giving 
directions,  and  every  toy  capable  of  emitting  a  sound  was 
put  in  requisition.  "  I'll  be  Jullien,"  he  shouted,  "  Bill 
shall  be  Koenig ;  here  Bill  take  this  horn,  little  Jack  can 
beat  the  drums,  Tom  can  have  the  poker  and  tongs, 
Mary  can  have  the  tambourine  j  here's  a  box  full  of 
marbles  for  you,  Nelly  ;  there's  a  whistle  for  little  Harry, 
he  can  blow  that  and  make  his  dog  bark  too ;  the  Pan 
pipes  will  just  suit  you,  Sally,  you  have  such  a  wide 
mouth ;  and  Dick,  what  must  Dick  play  ? "  he  turned  the 
wheels  of  a  little  cart,  they  uttered  a  fearful  shriek, 
"  here,  Dick,  drag  this  about  the  room,  tie  the  string  to 
your  button,  and  then  you  can  play  the  Jew's-harp  as 
well.  I'll  lead  on  the  fiddle ;  are  all  ready  ?  Now,  for 
the  '  Row  Polka,'"  and  they  all  struck  up.  Mercy,  what 
a  sound !  I  rushed  through  to  next  door.  "  Eh ! 
what !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown,  "  I  must  be  getting  my 
hearing  again.  This  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  I  have 
distinctly  heard  something.  I  thought  no  one  could 
make  me  hear  but  Mrs.  Jones,  ^less  me !  what  can 
that  be  ? "  as  a  sound  like  a  regiment  of  artillery  at  full 
gallop  passed  over  the  floor  above.  "  Well,  really,  there's 
no  mistake  about  that,  any  one  might  hear  that ;  what 
can  be  going  on  ?  Mrs.  Jones !  Mrs.  Jones !  I  say, 
come  here,  do^you  hear  that  ? " 

"  Hear  it,"  screamed  Mrs.  Jones,  his  landlady,  an- 
swering his  summons,  "  who  can  help  it  ?  I  have  some- 
times been  thankful  I  was  not  deaf,  like  our  poor  Mr. 
Brown,  sir — you  sir — but  since  them  Scrivengerses  got 


that  room,  I've  often  said  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  poor 
Mr.  Brown  has  not  his  hearing.  I'm  sure  I  should  not 
object  to  change  with  him.  I  said  them  very  words,  sir, 
to  my  daughter  Rachel,  this  very  morning.  Poor  Mr. 

Brown,  I  said,  sir "  and  being  exhausted  with  her 

effort  she  stopped  j  but  if  Mr.  Brown  had  been  a  person 
of  ordinary  hearing,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
given  to  it  and  her  own  tongue  further  exercise. 

The  thunder  continuing,  I  ran  back  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  found  they  were  having  a  stag  hunt,  and 
Master  Torn  was  following  the  hounds  at  a  furious  pace 
on  a  rocking-horse.  There  was  a  sudden  lull,  and 
glancing  towards  the  door,  I  beheld  Miss  Tig  well  evi- 
dently rufiled  and  excited.  "  Do  you  think  that  becoming 
conduct,  children  ?  do  you  suppose  this  noise  can  be 
borne,  you  little  troublesome  monkeys,  do  you  ?  Come 
down  off  that  rocking-horse,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  "  It  is 
enough  even  to  make  Mr.  Brown  hear,  and  wish  himself 
deafer  still.  Get  to  your  lessons  every  one  of  you,  I  j..a 
coming  in  ten  minutes  to  hear  them." 

Tom  slipped  over  his  steed's  tail,  from  behind  which 
he  made  a  horrid  face  as  she  retired,  and  when  she  was 
out  of  hearing  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  I've  thought 
so  long  enough.  Vinaigrette  is  setting  that  old  black 
cap  with  the  yellow  ribbons  at  Mr.  Brown,  below  here  ;  " 
and  he  performed  a  caper,  coming  down  with  considerable 
force  in  a  pair  of  remarkably  strong  boots,  studded  with 
nails,  which  example  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  both  of  them  being  fortified  against  wet 
feet  in  a  similar  manner.  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Brown  would 
be  at  that  very  moment  exclaiming,  "  Bless  -  me,  there's 
that  noise  again."  / 

For  several  weeks,  horse-races,  concerts,  stag-hunts, 
hornpipes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  slide  that  had  been 
established  on  the  smoothest  board  of  the  nursery-floor, 
and  the  perpetual  rolling  of  marbles  were  amongst  the 
sounds  constantly  going  on  over  the  devoted  head  of  poor 
Mr.  Brown. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  I  one  morning  found  him  in  a 
profound  reverie,  which  I  felt  assured  would  soon  end  in 
a  soliloquy.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"  Deaf ! "  said  he,  "  no  I  am  not  so  deaf  as  I  was, 
that's  certain;  morning  after  morning  am  I  aroused  from 
comfortable  repose  by  a  noise  that  would  waken  the  seven 
sleepers.  I  must  be  regaining  my  hearing,  and  I  can't 
stand  this  any  longer,  my  health  wont  bear  it;  Miss 
Tigwell  says  she  fears  the  children  much  disturb  me  ;  I 
should  think  they  do ;  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt — but 
I  am  resolved."  He  took  up  his  hat,  brushed  it  care- 
fully and,  approaching  the  window,  continued — "  Ah, 
there  she  is  at  work  as  usual,  how  nice  she  looks,  so 
neat  and  quiet  \  well,  I  did  think  I  should  have  spent 
my  life  in  these  lodgings,  and  died  an  old  bachelor,  but 
now  that  my  hearing  is  so  improved,  why  I  will  go  over 
and  see  what  that  charming  little  widow  will  say  to 
me ; "  he  went  to  the  glass,  arranged  his  hair  and  whis- 
kers, a  thing  I  had  never  seen  him  do  before,  and  left 
the  room  with  quite  a  juvenile  air. 

From  this  day  it  was  wonderful  ho\\  much  time  Mr. 
Brown  spent  over  the  way.  I  saw  very  little  of  him. 
The  result  of  these  visits  soon  became  apparent  j  one  fine 
morning  my  friend  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care, 
went  out,  and  never  returned  to  his  old  abode.  On  that 
morning  Mrs.  Scrivenger  was  seated  at  the  nursery  fire 
as  usual,  with  the  baby  on  her  knee,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  appease  an  insatiable  appetite  (which  has  tor- 
mented him  ever  since  his  birth)  by  imbibing  a  white 
fluid  from  an  odd-shaped  long  bottle  j  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  something  strong,  for  at  every  few  minutes  he 
choked  himself,  and  was  only  brought  round  by  that 
sovereign  remedy  for  baby  ailments— a  succession  of 
blows  on  the  back,  administered  by  his  alarmed  mamma. 
Miss  Tigwell  was  seated  near  the  window,  evidently 
attracted  there  by  something  going  on  in  the  street.  I 
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must  here  remark  upon  a  circumstanoa  that  I  have 
repeatedly  noticed,  namely — it  is  only  necessary  for  a 
person  to  utter  ever  so  slight  an  exclamation  on  ever  so 
trifling  an  occurrence,  in  the  presence  of  children, 
instantly  to  collect  a  crowd,  jostling  each  other,  mobbing 
the  unfortunate  exclaimer,  and  all  crying,  "  What  is  it  ?" 
"  Do  let  me  see,"  when  hi  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is 
nothing  to  he  seen. 

An  "  Oh  1  there  they  come,"  from  Miss  Tigwell,  pro- 
duced the  above-named  effect  with  mora  reason  than 
usual,  and  caused  a  simultaneous  rush  of  all  the  little 
Scrivengers,  headed  by  master  Tom,  to  the  side  of  their 
aunt.  "  Look,  Jem,  there  they  come  ;  that's  the  bride, 
that  is  j  and  my  1  what  a  big  white  bow  old  Brown  has  in 
his  button-hole  ;  aint  it  a  jolly  thing  to  get  married,  and 
drive  about  in  a  carriage  with  white  horses  and  a 
postilion  ?"  And  master  Tom  rose  on  imaginary  stirrups 
as  he  sat  astride  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  "  There,  they're 
off  now ;  Rachel  Jones  told  me  they  were  going  to  Lon- 
don to  see  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  '  Punch,'  that  writes 
that  funny  book,  and  all  the  foreigners  that  are  coming." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Tom,"  said  Miss  Tigwell,  "  what 
business  have  you  to  talk  to  Rachel  Jones.  Well,"  she 
continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Scrivenger  and  the  baby, 
"  Mrs.  Brown  will  have  to  exert  her  lungs,  I  should'nt 
like  to  be  in  her  place." 

Tom  made  an  awful  face  at  the  other  children  who 
swallowed  their  pinafores  and  their  mirth  together,  for 
Miss  Tigwell  had  her  eye  upon  them. 

"  It  seems,"  she  broke  out  again,  "  that  widow  Mor- 
ton did  not  sit  day  after  day  at  that  window  only  because 
her  room  was  not  light  enough  for  the  piece  of  work  she 
was  about  ;  a  pretty  piece  of  work  indeed,  catching  that 
weak  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Brown,  whom  I  had  always 
given  credit  for  pojsessing  decision  of  character,  it  shows 
how  one  may  be  mistaken." 

I  must  confess  that  since  this  wedding  took  place,  I 
have  had  a  great  longing  to  emigrate  "over  the  way" 
too;  only  I  know  that  neat  little  Mrs.  Brown  would 
never  tolerate  me  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  danger  of  my  being  meddled  with  in  my 
present  quarters,  for  I  feel  convinced  it  is  not  possible 
for  Serivenger  so  to  alter  his  character  as  to  do  anything 
at  once  >  putting  off  has  become  a  fixed  principle  with 
him,  and  if  there  were  half-a-dozen  houses  to  be  had  to- 
morrow he  would  let  them  all  slip  through  his  fingers, 
so  I  may  set  my  mind  at  ease  that  the  projected  move 
will  never  be  accomplished  during  my  lifetime.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  pleasanter  at  my  age  to  be  in  a  quieter 
family,  but,  as  I  before  observed,  one  cannot  have  every- 
thing we  like  in  this  world.  I  am  on  the  whole  very 
content,  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  state  of  contentment  is  a 
blessed  state,  either  for  spiders  or  mortals  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

UNCONSCIOUS  ATTRACTIVENESS. 

"KNOW  thyself"  is  a  proverb  at  once  so  ancient  and 
so  sanctified  by  authority,  and  by  universal  acceptance, 
that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  meddle  with  it.  It  seems 
something  like  setting  up  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
world  of  intellect  to  dispute  the  applicability  of  the 
adage  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  the  present  "knowing"  age,  which,  of  all 
stages  in  the  world's  history,  prides  itself — as,  indeed,  it 
has  some  right  to  do— upon  its  superior  and  growing 
knowledge,  and  seems  to  have  blazoned  those  two 
significant  and  incitive  syllables  upon  its  banners. 

Yet  there  is  some  strange,  and,  in  some  respect,  inde- 
finable sensation  within  us  that  this  command  is  not  all 
good — that  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  a  mixed  one  of 
good  and  evil,  and  some  faint  perception,  too,  that  the 
first  step  into  such  knowledge  was  the  first  step  into 
wrong.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  this  sensation  or  feeling, 


rather  than  intellectual  perception,  rests  upon  old  tradi- 
tions, ancient  education,  and  long  acceptance,  and  use  of 
certain  modes  and  channels  of  thought ;  but  still  there  it 
is  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  and  would  probably  be  quite 
as  difficult  to  dispel  as  any  of  the  conclusions  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

This  feeling  is,  however,  as  yet  so  dreamy  and  sha- 
dowy, that  it  would  only  excite  ridicule  to  oppose  it  to 
any  of  the  investigations  of  science,  or  to  a  recognised 
and  extensively-held  public  opinion ;  arid,  therefore,  as 
we  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  tilting  with  sha- 
dows against  substantialities,  we  are  even  content — as, 
indeed,  we  must  be  content — to  let  "know  thyself" 
stand  as  the  watchword  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Still,  these  shadows,  which  we  shrink,  perhaps  because 
we  love  them,  from  hurling  into  a  rash  and  unprepared 
conflict  against  realities,  may  be  as  real  in  their  own 
existence  as  the  materialities  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded— just  as  the  invisible  beings  with  whom  mystics 
and  dreamers  people  all  space  may  be  in  active  exist- 
ence, although  they  are  imperceptible  to  our  grosser 
waking  senses,  and  only  felt  in  the  feverish  nervous 
excitement  of  our  day  dreams  and  night  visions,  from 
whence  all  the  efforts  of  the  will  and  the  understanding 
are  insufficient  to  expel  them.  Indeed,  if  we  were,  in 
obedience  to  the  quoted  proverb,  to  look  moi'e  closely 
into  ourselves,  we  should  find  that  these  same  dim  and 
intellectually  undefined  sensations  are  constantly  exercising 
a  more  subtle  and  irresistible  power  over  us  than  what 
we  call  our  real  knowledge  j  and  that  what  we  feel  to  be 
true  or  right  or  beautiful  becomes  more  indissolubly 
connected  in  our  souls  with  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  than  what  we  think  we  know  to  be  associated 
with  those  qualities. 

In  fact,  amid  all  our  talk  about  knowing,  there  are 
influences  which  in  their  unintellectuality  may  be  almost 
called  instincts— likings  for  which  we  can  assign  no  pos- 
sible reason ;  datas  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation ;  loves  built  up  without  a  recognised  basis  ; 
sympathies  touching  chords,  of  whose  existence  we  were 
before  unaware,  and  whose  least  tones  we  but  half  hear, 
and  do  not  half  comprehend ;  and  attractions  binding  us 
in  chains,  of  which  the  links  seem  to  be  woven  of  some 
other  materials  than  causes  and  effects  which  are  con- 
stantly busy  within  the  hearts  of  the  gravest  and  sternest 
and  most  resolutely  thoughtful  among  us,  moulding  us 
and  wielding  us  at  their  pleasure,  not  so  much  in  defi- 
ance of  will  as  without  that  faculty  being  ever  consulted 
or  called  into  action.  Who  is  there  that  does  not— we 
were  going  to  write  "  know "  this,  but  we  had  rather 
say  "feel"  it,  without  that  clear  perception  and  com- 
prehension which  belong  to  knowledge,  but  with  all  the 
force  of  an  irresistibly  determining  instinct. 

What  influence  these  feelings  may  have  upon  our  intel- 
lectual perceptions  when  we  are  better  able  to  define 
them,  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  present  we  must  regard 
them  as  not  belonging  to  the  region  of  knowledge,  but 
appertaining  to  the  sphere  of  faiths,  affections,  and  im- 
pulses j  as  being  influences  rather  than  powers ;  and  as 
affecting  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real. 

"  Know  thyself"  is  excluded  from  this  ideal  sphere 
because  it  belongs  to  another  dominion ;  and  properly  so, 
too ;  for  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  analyze  our  affections 
and  impulses,  we  should  be  led  into  a  maze  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  it  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate;  and 
worse  than  that  we  should  impede  the  free  action  of  our 
own  nature,  for  to  bind  these  subtle  influences  down  by 
the  chains  of  logic  or  the  fetters  of  rule,  or  to  confine 
them  within  the  known  boundaries  of  reason,  would  be 
to  destroy  them.  By  their  very  nature  they  are  uncon- 
scious, and  apart  from  the  will ;  they  are  unthinking, 
self-forgetful,  and  instinctive  j  and  in  their  defiance  of 
comprehension  they  are  beyond  knowledge.  Whether 
for  good  or  for  evil  they  flow  through  us  rather  than 
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from  us,  as  has  been  said  of  the  genius  of  Shakspere; 
their  very  essence  is  our  unconsciousness  of  their  mode  of 
action,  and,  therefore,  they  are  incompatible  with  know- 
ledge, and  the  rightful  property  of  doubt  and  mystery. 

Some  may  doubt  this,  others  may  say  that  it  is  meta- 
physical ;  and  metaphysical  is  with  them  only  another 
name  for  the  unintelligible ;  and  others  may  call  it  Ger- 
man— identifying  German,  with  dreaminess  and  mys- 
ticism ;  but  let  them  reflect  a  few  moments  before  they 
condemn,  and  ask  themselves  upon  what  basis  of  know- 
ledge or  science  their  own  deepest  and  warmest  feelings 
restj  by  what  rules  of  logic  their  affections  are  go- 
verned ;  by  what  force  of  will  their  sympathies  are  regu- 
lated ;  and  the  truthful  answer  must  be  that  these  things 
have  no  necessary  or  practical  connection — that  some- 
thing within,  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  only  feel, 
responds  to  the  senses,,  and  often  gives  to  their  evidence 
an  interpretation  in  which  preconceived  knowledge  has 
no  share. 

For  example,  you  may  be  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  optics,  competent  to  discourse  most  learnedly  upon 
the  prismatic  tints,  able  to  tell  us  how  the  rays  divide 
the  colours  between  them,  and  to  which  belongs  the 
principle  of  heat  and  to  which  the  chemical  force;  but 
which  ray  is  it  to  which  your  own  eye  is  most  pleasur- 
ably  attracted  ?  and  when  you  have  settled  that  you 
cannot  tell  us  that  there  is  any  connection  between  your 
science  and  the  sympathy  which  was  before,  and  is  beyond 
your  science,  arid  which  would  have  led  you,  if  you 
were  ignorant,  to  gaze  upon  the  purple  or  the  red ;  and 
which  sympathy  your  knowledge,  even  as  it  did  not  form 
it,  cannot  change  or  modify  its  action  or  comprehend  its 
cause. 

Again,  you  are  a  florist,  learned  in  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  calyxes,  you  know  the  order  and  the  genus,  and  the 
class  of  the  flower  in  your  hand.  Can  you  tell  on  what 
your  affection  for  this  or  that  blossom  rests  ?  The  glaring 
yellow  is  beautiful,  so  is  the  blushing  red,  the  more 
retiring  pink,  the  lordly  purple,  the  wan  and  tintless 
white  of  the  lily — the  shapes,  too,  are  as  various  as  the 
hues,  the  bell  of  one  species,  the  cup  of  another,  the 
spread-out  flattened  leaves  of  the  third,  you  love  them 
all,  but  your  love  is  not  bounded  by  rule.  They  are  all 
beautiful,  but  you  do  not  measure  their  beauty  by  the 
understanding.  How  then,  pray  ?  You  do  not  measure 
it  at  all.  Its  sense  springs  from  an  unconscious  feeling 
over  which  you  have  no  po^er,.  of  which  you  are  a  sub- 
ject. But  stay,  what  is  the  blossom  in  your  hand — a 
violet,  a  lowly  violet,  and  you  love  that  too?  Yes! 
What  better  than  those  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  tropics 
you  cultivate  with  so  much  care  and  pains  ?  Yes  !  still. 
Why  ?  It  is  ucelocs  to  ask  the  question,  there  is  no  lore 
which  reaches  so  far  as  the  answer ;  reason  knows 
nothing  about  it,  it  is  unreasonable,  it  is  a  sympathy 
belonging  to  the  heart  not  to  the  head,  it  is  apart  from 
knowledge,  and  "know  thyself,"  be  it  reiterated  never 
so  often  will  teach  you  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a 
feeling  which  is. 

Yet  again  you  are  a  lover  of  form,  you  have  studied 
the  rules  of  proportion,  the  laws  upon  which  symmetry 
depends,  you  have  measured  the  Hercules,  the  Apollo, 
the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.  You  have  studied  the  adapta- 
tion of  limb  to  limb,  of  feature  to  feature,  and  the  fitness 
of  contour  of  the  whole.  You  have  acquired  knowledge, 
and  know  upon  what  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  form  rests, 
what  it  is  that  attracts  you  to  these  glorious  shapes. 
Indeed  !  and  yet  you  also  admire  the  noble  horse  with  his 
arched  crest,  and  fine  distended  nostrils,  the  antlered 
stag  bounding  over  the  turf  in  all  the  beauty  of  motion, 
the  giant  tree  raising  up  its  head  to  heaven,  and  spread- 
ing abroad  its  waving  arms  over  the  earth.  What  rules 
of  proportion  include  these,  and  a  hundred  more  exam- 
ples ?  What  knowledge  leads  you  on  to  admire  them  ? 
Seriously,  none,  for  feeling,  unlike  knowledge,  has  no  rules, 


und  your  admiration  of  all  these  is  a  feeling  with  its 
source  beyond  the  plummet  of  your  consciousness, 
"  fathoms  deep  "  in  that  deepest  sea  of  mind  upon  u  hose 
dark  but  yet  bright  surface  float  our  dreams. 

And  this  is  not  tho  only  relation  of  unconsciousness  to 
our  feelings,  while  it  hides  their  source  from  our  know- 
ledge, and  thus  permits  their  inner  action,  it  has  its  out- 
ward function  also,  for  ifc  strikes  us  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  sympathy  for  any  object  rests  upon  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  object  itself,  of  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  attract  us  toward  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  inanimate  beauties  of  nature  there 
is  no  means  of  supporting  this  idea,  except  by  resorting 
to  supposition,  for  they  are  devoid  of  what  we  call  sense 
or  volition ;  but  probability  and  comparison  seem  to  say 
that  if  the  lilies  perked  and  primmed,  and  dressed  them- 
selves by  the  rnirror-like  lake  ;  or  the  drooping  willows 
arranged  their  falling  tresses  of  foliage  by  the  reflection 
in  the  passing  brook ;  or  the  rose  blushed  conscious  of  its 
beauty,  or  Flora's  other  darlings  held  up  their  pretty 
heads  and  sought  for  admiration,  our  sympathy  for  them 
would  be  apt  to  vanish.  We  love  the  artlessness  of  the 
child,  its  simple  prattle,  its  open,  unreserved  candour, 
the  way  it  opens  to  us  its  little  heart,  arid  lets  us  dive 
into  the  inner  springs  of  its  being,  and  see  the  deepest 
sources  of  its  humanity.  The  child  does  all  this  in  its 
unconsciousness,  and  attracts  us  towards  it  by  the  sym- 
pathy which  that  unconsciousness  unconsciously  produces 
in  us.  But  by-and-by  the  child  grows  into  a  man  of 
high  capacity  and  cultivated  mind,  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  powers  and  deserts,  and  with  his  change  the  bonds 
of  our  sympathy  loosen,  and  admiration  takes  its  place. 
We  admire  him  more  and  more,  and  treat  him  with 
greater  respect,  but  consciousness  upon  both  sides  is 
awakened,  and  sympathy  lessened.  It  is  a  remarkable 
corroboration  of  this  that  those  great  men  who  have 
retained  in  their  manhood  the  unconscious  simplicity, 
or  as  some  would  say  the  frivolity  of  childhood,'  have 
been  precisely  those  who  have  won  the  affection,  how- 
ever little  they  may  have  had  the  respect  of  their  con- 
temporaries; and  while  we  write  this  there  springs  up 
before  us  the  vision  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  intellectual  power  sitting  in  his  childish,  unworldly 
simplicity,  before  Johnson,  while  the  awful  massive- 
headed  lexicographer  in  all  the  consciousness  of  his 
mental  power,  read  the  poor  author's  manuscript;  and 
while  we  give  our  respect  to  Johnson,  our  sympathies 
bind  us  lovingly  to  the  imprudent  author  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

Take  another  example,  which  perhaps  will  come  nearer 
to  the  hearts  of  many.  We  see  a  simple,  beautiful 
country  girl,  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth  and  loveliness. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Charles  Mackay  sings,  that — 


"  She  may  not  be 
Without  some  touch  of  vanity. 


And  that— 


"  She  twines  red  rose-buds  in  her  hair, 
And  smiles  to  know  herself  so  fair."  j 

But  her  knowledge  we  feel  is  an  unconscious  one,  and 
without  asking  whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not,  almost 
without  thinking  about  it,  we  love  her.     By  some  acci- 
dent of  fortune,  by  some  chance  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the 
glittering  goddess,  the  lovely  girl  is  plucked  from  her  I 
obscurity,  and  transplanted  into   the  world  of  fashion.  | 
We  meet   her  again   the   belle  of  the   ball-room.     The 
simply-parted  hair  is  a  mass  of  gorgeous  curls,  the  plain 
knot  has  given  place  to  the  skilfully-plaited  braid;   a 
cluster  of  gems  sparkle  upon  her  brow,  and  satins  rustle 
and  glitter  where  the  modest  russet  gown  once  spread  its  j 
simple  folds.     Is  she  less  beautiful  ?     No,  for  Art  has 
aided  Nature  and  she  is  surrounded  by  the  fitting  adorn-  | 
ments  which  set  off  loveliness,  as  the  circlet  of  burnished 
gold   sets   off  the   gem  it  holds.     Her  beauty  is  more 
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striking  than  ever.  It  forces  itself  upon  us.  \Ve  know  as 
well  as  feel  its  power,  and  we  admire  her  more  and  more, 
but  do  we  love  her  as  much  ?  No,  indeed,  for  that  bend 
of  the  neck,  that  greater  majesty  of  step,  that  haughty 
carriage  of  the  finely-modelled  head ;  ay,  and  more  than 
all,  that  passing  glance  at  the  mirror  tells  us  that  she  is 
changed,  in  other  respects  than  those  which  meet  the 
eye;  that  she  is  no  longer  the  same  at  heart,  that  "  know 
thyself,"  has  been  busy  with  her,  and  has  been  interpreted 
by  flattery  and  by  vanity ;  that  amid  a  conscious  world 
she  too  has  become  conscious  of  her  charms,  and  her  self- 
knowledge,  and  our  perception  of  it  goes  far  to  blight  the 
budding  sympathy  in  our  bosoms,  and  loosen  the  chain  of 
attraction  which  bound  us  to  her. 

And  thus  it  is  that  sympathy  and  consciousness  stand 
apart  from  each  other,  not  perhaps  because  they  are  in- 
compatible or  opposing,  so  much  as  that  the  world  has 
not  yet  found  the  way  to  reconcile  affection  and  thought, 
reason  and  impulse ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  well  that  our  sympathies 
should  endure,  and  that  our  knowledge  should  continually 
change.  Were  it  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  the  cycle  of  life 
would  seem  to  be  incomplete,  and  that  wise  Providence 
which  makes  our  feelings  and  affections  the  sum  of  our 
first  and  last  joys,  the  bright  rays  of  our  childhood  and 
the  cheering  gleams  of  our  latest  age,  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  man,  without  a  firm  anchorage  in  his  own 
soul  by  which  to  moor  himself,  would  be  driven  from 
point  to  point  of  knowledge  like  a  floating  straw  upon 
the  great  ocean  of  life,  and,  after  reason  had  wrecked 
upon  the  shoal  of  age,  be  left  without  a  haven  of  love  and 
hope  at  last. 


THE  HEDGE-KING,  OR  WREN. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

IN  olden  times,  every  sound  had  meaning.  The  hammer 
!  of  the  smith  cried,  as  it  struck  the  anvil,  "  Beat  it  well ! 

beat  it  well ! "     The  carpenter's  plane  screamed,  as  it 

worked,  "  Shave  it  sheer  ! "    And,  when  the  wheel  of  the 

mill  began  to  clatter,  it  called,  "  Help,  my  friend  !  help, 
i  my  friend  ! "  If  the  miller  was  a  cheat,  it  would  ask 
I  slowly,  "  Who  is  there  ?  who  is  there  ? "  and  then  answer 
I  fast,  "  The  miller,  the  miller ! "  Presently  it  would  cry 

loud  and  quick,  "  He  steals  well !  he  steals  well !  three 

pecks  from  the  bushel!" 

In  those  times,  the  birds  also  had  a  language  which  all 
!  understood,  though  some  chirped  it,  some  screamed  or 
!  whistled  it,  and  with  others  it  was!  music  without  words. 
I  Now,  they  began  to  think  that  they  had  been  too  long 
I  without  a  chief,  and  they  resolved  to  choose  a  king  from 

among  themselves.     The   lapwing  only  was  against  it. 


mounted  into  the  air.  The  dust  rose  like  a  black  cloud 
from  the  earth,  and  there  was  heard  amidst  it  a  wonderful 
noise  of  mingled  whizzing,  rushing,  and  clapping  of 
wings.  The  small  birds  were  soon,  disheartened,  and 
returned ;  and,  of  those  who  continued  their  upward 
flight,  none  could  equal  the  eagle,  who  flew  so  high  that 
he  might  have  pecked  at  the  sun.  When  he  looked  down- 
wards, and  saw  himself  so  much  above  all  the  others,  that 
his  right  to  be  king  could  not  be  disputed,  he  began  to 
descend. 

As  he  came  near  his  rivals,  they  hailed  him  with  "  Thou 
art  our  king,  none  have  flown  as  high  as  thou." 

"  Except  me !  "  screamed  the  little  fellow  without  a 
name,  who  had  hidden  himself  under  the  eagle's  breast- 
feathers  j  and  as  he  spoke,  he  spread  his  untired  wings, 
and  ascended  into  the  blue  air,  until  he  nearly  reached 
the  gates  of  heaven.  "  Then,  folding  close  his  plumage, 
he  sank  down  to  earth  again,  crying  with  his  shrill  voice, 
"  I  am  king !  I  am  king !" 

"Thou  our  king!"  said  the  birds,  angrily;  "  through 
ick  arid  cunning  only  hast  thou  become  so  !  "  and  they 


trick  and  cunning  only 

determined  on  another  mode  of  election,  - 


and  they 
he  should  be 


king  who  could  penetrate  deepest  into  the  earth. 

How  the  goose  then  clapped  and  rubbed  her  broad 
breast  against  the  ground  !  and  how  quickly  the  cock 
scratched  a  hole  !  The  little  one  without  a  name,  how- 
ever, sought  a  mouse-hole,  and  slipping  into  it,  screamed 
from  within,  "  I  am  king !  I  am  king  !  " 

"  Thou  our  king !"  cried  the  birds,  still  more  angry  than 
before.  "  Dost  thou  think  thy  fraud  will  be  endured  ?" 

Then  they  resolved  to  starve  him  in  his  hole,  and  the 
owl  was  appointed  sentinel; — his  life  was  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  rogue's  escape. 

By  this  time  it  was  evening,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
day  having  wearied  them  all  exceedingly,  they  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  leaving  the  owl  standing 
stiff  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouse-hole,  with  his  great 
eyes  staring  fixedly  in.  But  soon  he  also  felt  tired,  and 
said  to  himself — "  I  can  surely  take  a  nap  with  one  eye, 
while  the  other  watches  the  villain ;  he'll  be  safeenougn." 
And  so  he  shut 'one,  and  continued  to  stare  unblinkingly 
at  the  hole  with  the  other.  The  prisoner  peeped  out,  and 
the  sentinel  was  wide  awake  again  instantly ;  he  made  a 
step  forwards,  and  in  went  the  little  head.  But  when 
the  owl  once  more  resumed  his  nap,  he  forgot  to  leave 
one  eye  open  ;  he  closed  both,  and  slept  soundly.  Then 
the  poor  fellow  he  guarded  slipped  joyfully  away  ! 

From  that  time  the  owl  never  dares  to  show  himself  by 
day ;  the  other  birds  are  so  enraged  at  his  breach  of  duty 
that  they  would  tear  every  feather  from  him  if  they  caught 
him.  He  therefore  never  stirs  from  home  until  dark, 
when  he  goes  out  to  catch  mice,  which  he  hates  because 


"  He  had  lived  free,"  he  said,  "  and  he  would  die  free."  |  of  their  holes.     Nor  does  the  little  bird  willingly  permit 


He  flew  hither  and  thither,  crying  anxiously,  "  don't  do 
it,  don't  do  it !  "  and,  at  last,  withdrew  into  a  solitary 
and  unfrequented  fen,  and  showed  himself  no  more  among 
his  former  companions. 

The  others,  however,  assembled  one  fine  May  morning, 
from  every  wood  and  field,  to  settle  the  business.  There 
came  the  eagle  and  the  chaffinch,  the  owl  and  the  crow, 
the  lark  and  the  sparrow ;  and  even  the  cuckoo  was  there, 
with  the  hoopoe,  his  sacristan,  so  called  because  he  always 
is  heard  a  few  days  before  the  other.  A  very  little  bird, 
which  had  no  name,  was  also  seen  in  the  throng.  The 
hen,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  cause  of  this  great 
meeting,  wondered  exceedingly  ;  she  went  about  cackling 


incessantly,  "  What,  what, 
silenced  her. 


rhat  is  to  do  ? "  until  the  cock 


After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  whichever 
should  fly  the  highest  should  be  elected  king,  and  that  the 
trial  must  be  made  that  beautiful  morning,  so  that  no  one 
hereafter  might  be  able  to  say,  "  I  could  have  flown  higher, 
but  night  overtook  me/' 

At  the  appointed  signal,  therefore,  the  whole  assembly 


himself  to  be  seen ;  he  also  fears  for  his  life.  He  slips 
along  in  the  hedges,  and  sometimes,  when  so  securely 
hidden  that  none  can  see  him  or  reach  him,  he  cries,  "  I 
am  king !  I  am  king  ! "  and  the  great  birds  call  him,  in 
mockery,  the  "  Hedge-King." 

EFFECTS    OF    SOLITUDE    ON    YOUTH    AND    AGE. 

To  be  left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with  scarcely  a 
friend — this  makes  the  sadness  which,  striking  its  pang 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  affectionate,  teaches 
them  too  soon  to  watch  and  interpret  the  spirit-signs  of 
their  own  hearts — the  solitude  of  the  aged — when,  one 
by  one,  their  friends  fall  off,  as  fall  the  sere  leaves  from 
the  trees  in  autumn.  What  is  it  to  the  overpowering 
sense  of  desolation  which  fills  almost  to  breaking  the  sen- 
sitive heart  of  youth,  when  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties 
are  severed  ?  Rendered  callous  by  time  and  suffering  the 
old  feel  less,  although  they  complain  more ;  the  young, 
"bearing  .a  grief  too  deep  for  tears,"  shrine  in  their 
bosoms  sad  memories  and  melancholy  anticipations  which 
often  give  dark  hues  to  their  feelings  in  after  life. 
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[OBIGDTAL.] 

THE  DECK  OF  THE  "  OUTWARD  BOUND." 

How  seldom  we  dream  of  the  mariners'  graves, 

Far  down  by  the  coral  strand ; 
How  little  we  think  of  the  winds  and  waves, 

When  all  we  love  arc  on  land. 
The  hurricane  comes  and  the  luirricane  goes, 

And  little  the  heecl  we  take, 
Though  the  tree  may  snap  as  the  tempest  blows, 

And  the  walls  of  our  homestead  shake. 
But  the  north-east  gale  tells  a  different  tale. 

With  a  voice  of  fearful  sound, 
When  a  loved  one  is  under  a  close-reefed  sail, 

On  the  deck  of  an  "  outward  bound." 

How  wistfully  then  we  look  on  the  night, 

As  the  threatening  clouds  go  by — 
As  the  wind  gets  up  and  the  last  faint  light 

Is  dying  away  in  the  sky. 
How  we  listen  and  gaze  with  a  silent  lip, 

And  judge  by  the  bending  tree, 
How  the  same  wild  gust  must  toss  the  ship, 

And  arouse  the  mighty  sea. 
Ah,  sadly  then  do  we  meet  the  day, 

When  the  signs  of  storm  are  found, 
And  pray  for  the  loved  one  far  away, 

On  the  deck  of  an  "  outward  bound ! " 

There  is  one  that  I  cherished  when  hand  in  hand 

We  roved  o'er  lowland  and  lea ; 
And  I  thought  my  love  for  that  one  on  the  land 

Was  as  earnest  as  love  could  be. 
But  now  that  one  has  gone  out  on  the  tide, 

I  find  that  I  worship  the  more ; 
And  I  think  of  the  waters  deep  and  wide, 

As  I  bask  on  the  flowers  on  shore. 
I  have  watched  the  wind,  I  have  watched  the  stars, 

And  shrunk  from  the  tempest  sound ; 
For  my  heart-strings  are  wreath'd  with  the  slender 
spars 

That  carry  the  "  outward  bound." 

I  have  slept  when  the  zephyr  forgot  to  creep, 

And  the  sky  was  without  a  frown, 
But  I  started  soon  from  that  fretful  sleep, 

With  the  dream  of  a  ship  going  down. 
I  have  sat  in  the  field  when  the  corn  was  in  shock, 

And  the  reaper's  hook  was  bright, 
But  my  fancy  conjured  the  breaker  and  rock, 

In  the  dead  of  a  moonless  night. 
Oh !  I  never  will  measure  affection  again, 

While  treading  earth's  flowery  mound, 
But  wait  till  the  loved  one  is  far  on  the  main, 

On  the  deck  of  an  "  outward  bound." 
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sundry  misgivings.  We  walked  across  the  bridge  of 
boats  to  Cassel,  and  there  we  hailed  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  numerous  caleches  there  waiting  to  be  hired  for 
similar  excursions.  Man,  cabriolet,  and  a  pair  of  horses 
for  the  day  for  eight  shillings ! — this  was  moderate 
enough.  So  we  drove  oft'. 

The  country  for  some  miles  was  rather  flat  and  not 
very  picturesque,  until  we  got  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wisbaden,  when  it  became  very  lovely — varied  by  hill 
and  dale,  many  snug  gentlemen's  residences  seated  here 
and  there  on  the  most  favoured  spots.  As  we  drove  into 
the  town,  it  seemed  full  of  life  and  bustle.  Numbers  of 
carriages  unharnessed  were  ranged  in  front  of  the  hotels, 
and  the  inn-yards  were  full  of  them.  These  were  from 
Frankfort  and  Mayence,  Wisbaden  being  one  of  the 
favourite  Sunday  drives  from  these  towns,  and  about  an 
equal  distance  from  both.  The  streets  were  full  of 
loungers ;  the  bazaars  were  all  open,  and  their  fancy 
wares  laid  out  to  the  be«t  advantage.  Some  of  the  stalls 
under  the  colonnades  displayed  very  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Bohemian  glass  manufacture  ;  and  pipes,  meers- 
chaums, jewels,  cutlery,  pictures,  confectionaries,  toys,  bas- 
kets, and  other  kinds  of  light  wares,  with  furs,  millinery, 
silks,  and  all  manner  of  dress  stuffs,  lay  exposed  iu  every 
direction.  Our  female  friend  lifted  up  her  eyes  at  this 
Sabbath  enormity,  and  every  moment  we  expected  her  to 
exclaim,  like  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  "  Ma  conscience !  saw 
ye  e'er  che  like  o'  that  ? "  But  we  passed  on  to  the  Kur 
Saal,  which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  towards  which  the 
loungers  were  converging.  It  is  the  principal  building  in 
Wisbaden — the  great  public  room  of  the  place ;  occupy- 
ing the  side  of  a  large  square — and  opposite  it  stand  the 
theatre  and  the  chief  hotel  of  the  town. 

We  found  the  immense  hall  full  of  loungers  and  gam- 
blers. Gaming-tables  stood  in  various  parts  of  the 
saloon,  round  which  were  many  gazers,  and  others 
deeply  engaged  in  play.  Piles  of  gold  and  silver  lay  on  the 
table;  the  money  being  staked,  and  lost  or  won  alter- 
nately. At  one  table  sat  a  highly -dressed  lady,  who,  I 
was  told,  was  an  Englishwoman  of  title ;  and  by  her  side 
stood  an  elderly  woman,  in  the  peasant  garb  of  the 
country — coarse  blue  cloth  jacket,  homely  quilted  blue 
petticoat,  and  linen  cap  with  a  close  crown;  her  face 
was  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  she  was  anxious 
and  haggard-looking,  though  like  the  rest  she  tried  to  put 
on  an  air  of  assumed  indifference  to  the  game.  She  only- 
staked  silver  pieces — two  or  three  dollars  at  a  time ;  but 
her  eye  watched  as  anxiously  the  course  of  the  ball,  and 
her  ear  listened  as  eagerly  to  its  sharp  click  as  it  dropt 
into  its  cavity,  as  if  she  had  placed  as  many  Frederics 
d'or  on  her  number.  No  talk  nor  playful  chatter  went 
on,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  coursing  of  the 
little  ivory  ball,  and  the  abrupt  cry  of  the  counter  of  the 
.  number  "rouge"  or  "noir,"  as  ifc  stopt  on  its  rounds. 
It  was  a  painful  study  to  mark  the  features  of  the  gamblers 
as  their  piles  of  gold  and  silver  diminished  and  increased 
by  turns.  There  was  no  skill  in  the  game,  it  was  sheer 
gambling — desperate  chance.  The  Bailie's  daughter  was 
horribly  shocked,  as  she  might  well  be,  and  insisted  on 
j  leaving  the  place  instantly  and  returning  to  Mayence. 
'  JJut  there  were  the  poor  horses  to  be  rested,  at  all  events, 
and  she  submitted  to  stay  until  after  dinner  at  least. 

We  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  side  rooms 
apart  from  the  grand  hall,  and  we  found  those,  too,  all 


ONE  Sunday  morning,  in  August,  I  joined  a  party  from  j  occupied  by  gaming  tables  surrounded  by  gamblers,  appa- 
Mayence  to  Wisbaden  for  the  day.     We  were  four  in  all, 


two  consisting  of  a  London  tradesman  and  his  lady,  who 
re  afterwards  ascertained  was  the  daughter  of  a  Glasgow 


rently  of  all  ranks,  though  at  some  tables  the  game  was 
much  deeper  than  at  others.  The  gamblers  were  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  countries,  and  of  nearly  all  ages,  from 


Bailie ;  she  was  rather  shocked  at  first  at  the  idea  of  a  boyhood  upwards.  There  were  some  disgusting  old 
Sunday  drive,  being  accustomed  regularly  to  frequent  the  I  women  there — high-bred  ladies  though  they  *«ight  be—. 
Scotch  Church  at  home;  but  it  was  dull  work  sitting  all  I  who  seemed  the  greatest  desperadoes  of  all.  And  their; 
day  in  a  German  hotel,  and,  at  length,  by  the  persuasion  husbands,  too  ! — not  mere  roue's,  ruined  spendthrifts,  and! 


persuasion 
of  her  husband,  who  WHS  determined  to  make  the  most  of 


broken-down  men-about-town,  but  Englishmen  of  title 


his  short  tour,  she  consented  to  join  us,  but  not  without   and  property,  Russian  nobles,  German  merchants,  count- ; 
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ing-house  clerks  from  Frankfort  —  many  desperadoes, 
doubtless — but  a  larger  number  of  arrant  fools,  eager  for 
money  won  by  the  toss  of  an  ivory  ball,  and  hazarding 
name,  fortune,  character,  and  everything  in  the  venture. 
The  devil  was  surely  rampant  here,  if  anywhere  on  earth. 
But  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  to  whom  the  Kur  Saal  belongs, 
finds  his  own  profit  in  the  gambling-house  j  and  so  it 
goes  forward  under  ducal  patronage. 

The  grand  saloon  was,  however,  cleared  of  the  gam- 
bling tables  for  dinner,  and  we  sauntered  out  into  the 
gardens  behind  the  place,  which  were  thronged  with 
company.  We  had  no  desire  to  drink  the  chicken-broth 
mineral  water,  which  has  given  to  Wisbaden  its  reputa- 
tion ;  and  the  steam  of  which  rises  up  out  of  the  ground 
all  about  the  town.  We  returned  to  the  saloon  where  the 
tables  were  now  laid,  and  sat  down  with  above  300  to 
dinner.  The  sight  of  so  large  a  number  of  gaily- dressed 
people  was  very  fine,  and  the  dinner  was  of  first-rate 
excellence.  But  the  manner  of  serving  was  quite  new.  I 
suppose  it  is  called  the  Russian  fashion.  No  dish  was 
placed  on  the  table,  but  each,  cut  into  portions,  was 
handed  round,  from  which  the  diner  selected  what  he 
chose.  The  order  also  was  heterogeneous — first  soup, 
then  some  kind  of  devilled  fowl,  then  cutlet,  then  fish, 
then  roast  meat,  then  little  raw  salt  sprats,  then  pancake 
(or  something  resembling  it),  after  that  roast  veal,  and  a 
whole  farrago  of  other  dishes  with  most  unpronounceable 
names.  The  kellers,  or  waiters,  bustled  about  briskly, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  attendance,  so  that  the  dinner 
passed  oft'  well. 

After  wine,  the  tables  were  cleared.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  the  gardens,  others  to  promenade  the 
bazaars,  and  the  gamblers  again  set  to  work  at  rouge  et 
noir,  the  tables  being  wheeled  back  into  the  saloon  for 
their  accommodation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  rooms 
being  found  too  diabolically  impure  for  our  fair  friend,  we 
strolled  for  an  hour  in  the  garden,  until  about  four 
o'clock,  when  the  musicians  proceeded  to  lay  out  their 
music  in  the  orchestra,  which  excited  her  ire  more  even 
than  the  gambling ;  and  so  we  were  hurried  out  of  the 
place,  back  to  our  inn,  the  horses  were  brought  out,  and 
we  were  wheeled  back  to  Mayence  by  six  o'clock.  The 
husband  of  the  lady  was  less  scrupulous,  and  wonld  have 
had  no  objection  himself  to  have  gone  to  the  Wisbaden 
theatre  in  the  evening,  where  the  Heinefetter  was  to  sing 
in  "  Norma ; "  but,  on  his  better-half  exclaiming,  "  enor- 
mous," like  an  obedient  husband  he  submitted,  and  was 
peaceably  driven  homewards. 

.  Early  next  morning  we  started  by  caleche  for  Frank- 
fort, a  fine  drive  along  the  right  batik  of  the  river 
Maine.  The  road  commands  delightful  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  Taunus  mountains  on  the 
one  side  to  the  Bergstrasse,  an  immense  distance  to  the 
south,  on  the  other.  The  Odenwald  is  seen  in  the 
south  lying  up  the  hill  sides.  On  our  route  we  passed 
through  the  village  of  Hocheim,  surrounded  by  its 
famous  vineyards,  which  give  the  name  of  Hock  to  most 
of  the  Rhine  wines.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  a  charming  prospect  of  the  country 
across  the  Maine  to  the  south,  and  also  of  the  Rhine, 
lying  now  far  away  to  the  right.  Passing  through 
several  other  villages  surrounded  by  vineyards,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Hattersheim  and  Hochst,  we 
approached  the  city  of  Frankfort.  You  find,  from  the 
numerous  well-built,  handsome  houses  along  the  wayside, 
that  you  are  approaching  some  considerable  place,  the 
signs  of  wealth  being  sufficiently  obvious  bn  all  sides. 
And,  indeed,  Frankfort  is  a  very  fine  city  ;  more  like  an 
English  town,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  continent. 
It  is  a  great  city  for  merchants,  much  of  the  trade  of 
Germany  centering  there.  The  streets  are  spacious,  the 
shops  elegant  and  well  filled,  the  warehouses  large  and 
thronged,  the  quays  and  markets  full  of  bustle  and  busi- 
ness. The  central  street,  called  the  Zeil,  is  truly  a  noble 


thoroughfare,  lined  with  lofty  houses,  the  most  spacious 
of  which  are  the  magnificent  hotels,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  continental  city.  Then,  the 
people  have  a  busy,  mercantile  look  about  them ;  they 
seem  here  to  have  altogether  lost  the  German  sleepiness, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand.  As  they  walk  along 
the  street  they  have  each  one  an  evident  object  or 
pursuit. 

Yet  there  are  pleasures  too  in  Frankfort,  as  in  every 
German  town.  The  delightful  promenades  which  sur- 
round the  town  on  all  sides  are  thronged  in  the  even- 
ings with  well-dressed  people  5  and  the  music  gardens 
and  casinoes  are  full  of  pleasure-seekers,  smokers,  and 
dancers.  One  of  these  I  went  to  see — an  immense  room 
in  the  centre  of  a  fine  garden,  of  an  amphitheatrical 
shape,  crowded  with  people,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
dancers.  There  must  have  been  eight  hundred  people  in 
the  immense  room  alone,  not  to  mention  those  who  strolled 
or  sat  under  the  trees  without ;  and  the  walks  were  all 
brilliantly  lit  up  with  lamps.  The  fine  promenades  round 
the  city  are  formed  upon  the  remains  of  the  old  fortifica-  i 
tions,  which  were  levelled  for  the  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
no  city  is  better  provided  in  this  respect.  The  fortifications 
of  the  town  were  found  by  the  Frankforters  to  be  a 
great  nuisance  during  the  late  war.  So  long  as  they  ex- 
isted, the  city  was  contended  for  by  the  rival  armies  ;  but  j 
the  fortifications  levelled  and  the  place  rendered  indefen-  ] 
sible  and  untenable,  its  possession  became  no  longer  an 
object  beyond  that  of  occupation  and  cantonment.  There 
were  no  more  sieges  of  Frankfort  after  then,  and  the 
citizens  converted  a  curse  into  an  every-day  blessing  and 
enjoyment. 

In  most  of  the  German  towns  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Jews,  but  at  Frankfort  they  seem  more 
numerous  than  in  other  places,  probably  attracted  by  the 
commerce  of  the  city.      One-tenth  part  of   the   whole 
population  is  Jewish,  and  you  are  constantly  meeting  the   j 
strongly  marked  and  quite  unmistakeable  Hebrew  physiog-   , 
nomy.     Formerly  the  Jews   in  Frankfort,    as   in  other   ; 
towns,  were  treated  with  great  rigour.     They  were  re- 
stricted to  their  own  quarter  of  the  city,  within  which  they 
were  confined  by  lock  and  key  every  evening  at  sunset ;    , 
and  they  durst  not  stir  beyond  their  quarter  after  that   j 
time  without  risk  of  heavy  fine  or  punishment.      The   ; 
gates  of  the  Jewish  quarter  were  blown  down  by  the   \ 
French  revolutionary  army  in  1796,  and  have  never  since 
been  erected.     But  still  the  Jews  are  regarded  by  the   ; 
Germans  generally  with  great  aversion.     They  do   not 
associate  with  them  ;  and  if  a  Jew   enters   any   public 
place  he  is  scowled  upon,  sits  by  himself  or  alongside  of 
other  Jews,  and  is  regarded  as  an  intruder  or   obnoxious 
object.     Englishmen   can  have  no  idea  of  the  strength 
of   this    feeling    abroad.      The   orly   thing   resembling 
it  is  the  aversion  of  the  Yankees  to  the  coloured  men 
of  African  blood,  in  the  Free  States  of  America;  and 
the  feeling  of  aversion  is  not  less  strong  in  the  one  case 
than  it  is  in  the  other. 

Yet  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  are  among  the  richest  and 
most  influential, men  there.  The  Rothschilds  belong  to 
this  city,  and  were  all  born  in  the  Judengasse  (or  Jews' 
Street),  where  their  mother  lived  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  refusing  to  exchange  it  for  a  palace,  which  she 
could  have  had  for  the  asking.  Her  son,  Baron  Roths- 
child, owns  an  elegant  villa  outside  the  Bockenheim  gate, 
which  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  splendour  becoming  the 
greatest  capitalist  of  Europe. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  old  town,  with  its 
narrow  streets  (sometimes  very  foul  and  odoury),  the 
quaint  gable  ends  of  the  houses,  and  the  closely  packed 
habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  curious  old 
cathedral.  Though  once  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  town, 
it  is  now  abandoned  mainly  to  handicraftsmen  and 
labourers.  Goethe  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
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aloud  the 


Hirsch-graben,  or  Stag -ditch.  Goethe,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, refers  to  this   house,  which  was  very  different  then 

from  what  it  is  now,  commanding  a  view  from  the  second 

floor   of   blooming   gardens   stretching   away  along   the 

beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  beyond  the  city's  walls  and  j  forward  to  receive  them. 

ramparts,  towards  Hochst. 

"  We  lived,"  he  says,  "  in  an  old  house,  which  in  fac 

consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses  that  had  been  openec 

into  each  ether.     A   spiral   staircase   led   to   rooms   o 

different  levels,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  stories  wa 

remedied  by  steps.    For  us  children,  a  younger  sister  an 

myself,  the  favourite  resort  was  a  spacious  floor  below 

near  the  door  of  which  was  a  large  wooden  lattice  tha 

allowed  us  direct  communication  with  the  street  and  open 

air.     A  bird-cage  of  this  sort,  with  which  many  house 

were  provided,  was  called  a  frame.     The  women  sat  in  i 

to  sew  and  knit;  the  cook  picked  her  salad  there;  female 

neighbours  chatted  with  each  other,  and  the  streets,  con 

sequeutly,  in  the  fine  season  wore  a  southern   aspect 

The  street  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Stag-ditch  ;  but  as 

neither  stags  nor  ditches  were  to  be  seen,  we  wished  to 

have   the   expression   explained.     They  told  us  that  our 

home  stood  on  a  spot  that  was  once  outside  the  city,  anc 

that  where  the  street  now  ran  had  formerly  been  a  ditch 

in  which  a  number  of  stags  were  kept.     These  stags  were 

preserved  and  fed  here,  because  the  senate  every  year, 

according   to   an   ancient  custom,   feasted  publicly  on 

stag,  which  was,  therefore,  always  at  hand  in  the  ditch 

for  such  a  festival,  in  case  princes  or  knights  interfered 

with  the  city's  right  of  chase  outside,  or  the  walls  were 

encompassed  or  besieged  by  an  enemy." 

Goethe  also  refers  in  his  Autobiography  to  the  childish 

horror   with   which    he   regarded    the    Jews   and   their 

quarter.  "  Among  the  things  which  excited  the  mis- 
givings of  the  boy,  and  even  of  the  truth,  was  especially 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city,  (Judenstadt}, 
properly  called  the  Jew  Street,  (Judengasse),  as  it  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  a  single  street,  which  in  early 
times  may  have  been  hemmed  in  between  the  walls  and 
trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prison  (Zwinger.}  The 
closeness,  the  filth,  the  crowd,  the  accent  of  an  un- 
pleasant language,  altogether  made  a  most  disagreeable 
impression,  even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  one  passed  the 
gate.  It  was  long  before  I  ventured  in  alone,  and  I  did 
not  return  there  readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped  the 
importunities  of  so  many  men  unwearied  in  demanding 
and  offering  to  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  legends 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Jews  towards  Christian  children, 
which  we  have  seen  hideously  illustrated  in  Godfrey's 
Chronicles,  hovered  gloomily  before  my  young  mind. 
And  although  they  were  thought  better  of  in  modern 
times,  the  huge  caricature,  still  to  be  se'en,  to  their  diS- 
grace,  on  an  orchard  wall  under  the  bridge  tower,  bore 
extraordinary  witness  against  them;  for  it  had  been 
m?de,  not  by  private  ill-will,  but  by  public  order." 
Doubtless,  it  takes  many  generations  to  root  out  a  tradi- 
tionary hatred  between  races  of  this  kind,  if  indeed  it  can 
ever  be  thoroughly  effaced. 

There  are  several  interesting  objects  to  be  seen  in 
Frankfort— there  is  almost  always  a  good  theatre  open, 
where  the  music  is  fine;  there  are  several  museums  freely 
open  to  the  public,  one  of  these,  the  Staedel  Museum,  con- 
taining a  very  excellent  selection  of  old  pictures ;  there  is 
the  famous  statue  of  Ariadne,  by  Dannecker,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bethman,  which  is  freely  shown  to  the  public — 
there  is  the  new  burying-ground,  the  quay  along  the 
Maine,  the  Cathedral,  the  Homer,  (or  ancient  town-house 
of  the  Free  City),  and  many  other  objects  of  interest. 

After  staying  at  Frankfort  very  pleasantly  for  a  few 
days,  ono  afternoon  I  went  on  board  a  market-boat  at 
the  quay,  (preferring  this  original  mode  of  transport  to  the 
railway-train,)  and  dropped  down  the  Maine  for  Mayence, 
which  I  reached  about  sun-set.  As  usual,  on  reaching 
Mayence,  our  passports  were  delivered  up  ;  and  the  pas 


sengers  followed  the  gens  d'armes  to  the  police  office,  until 
they  had  been  vised.  After  waiting  some  time,  an  elderly 
high-dried  official  threw  up  the  window-sash  and  called 

>rts,  who  stept 
At  last  he  called  out  a  name, 


to  which  there  was  no  response.  He  repeated  it,  "  Sir 
Alesandre  Feriere  !  "  I  remembered  !  It  was  the  name 
of  the  British  Consul  at  Rotterdam,  who  had  issued  to 
me  my  passport.  I  stepped  forward  and  glanced  at  the 
document,  and  perceived  it  was  mine.  So  I  passed,  for 
that  once,  at  least,  as  ( '  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier !  " 


CUJAS,  THE  FULLER'S  SON. 

ABOUT  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  town  of  Toulouse, 
on  the  slope  of  a  smiling  hill,  the  flowery  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Garonne,  may  be  still 
seen  the  mouldering  and  moss-covered  ruins  of  one  of 
those  ancient  fortresses,  where  the  great  barons  formerly 
shut  themselves  up,  and  from  thence  kept  the  entire 
country  in  awe.  In  1534,  the  period  in  which  the  events 
about  to  be  related  occurred,  this  castle,  though  somewhat 
impaired  by  time,  was  still  standing,  its  giant  towers  still 
commanded  the  surrounding  country  j  and  though  iron- 
clad  soldiers  no  longer  defended  the  ramparts,  though  the 
portcullis,  now  free  to  every  new  comer,  waited  no  longer 
for  the  sound  of  the  traveller's  horn  to  be  lowered,  the 
castle  was,  nevertheless,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Toulouse,  that  of  the  Lords  of  Pibrac, 
consisting  of  the  old  Marquis  de  Pibrac ;  his  son,  presi- 
dent of  Parliament;  his  daughter-in-law,  a  young  lady  no 
less  remarkable  for  her  mental  than  her  personal  qualifi- 
cations— and  she  was  of  striking  beauty, — two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Hubert,  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year; 
and  the  second,  Guy,  not  yet  five,  who  was  afterwards  the 
'amous  Pibrac,  the  favourite  and  privy  councillor  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Poland ;  and  chancellor  to 
Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre.  These,  with  some  old 
servants,  completed  the  number  of  the  household. 

As  if  in  contrast  with  this  spacious  and  splendid  edifice, 
i  few  paces  from  it,  on  the  water's  edge,  and,  but  for  its 
hatched  roof,  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  small  fragment, 
jroken  off  from  the  enormous  stone  mass  forming  the 
:astle,  was  the  habitation  of  a  poor  man — known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Cujas— whose  monotonous  song, 
oined  to  the  still  more  monotonous  noise  of  his  fulling- 
machine,  scarcely  ever  ceased  during  the  day,  and  not 
ilways  even  at  night.  His  whole  family,  and  only 
ociety,  consisted  of  a  wife,  somewhat  older  than  himself, 
,nd  one  child. 

One  evening,  in  the  autumn  of  1534,  after  a  fine 
jut  warm  day,  the  thick,  heavy  atmosphere  gave  indica- 
ions  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  already  Madeline  (such 
pas  the  name  of  the  fuller's  wife)  had  gone  three  times 
o  the  door,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  some  one ; 
hen  returning  the  third  time,  and  seating  herself  near  her 
usband,  she  said,  sighing — 

"  Jacques  is  not  come  back." 

"Well,"   replied   her   husband,   breaking  off  in   the 
middle  of  his  song,  "  Jacques  is  fourteen,  and  is  as  tall 
nd  strong  as  I  am.     Are  you  afraid  the  wolves  will  de- 
our  him  ? " 

"Where  is  he,  then?" 

"  At  the  castle,  to  be  sure." 

"  But,  where  does  he  spend  all  his  time  ?  "  still  urged 
he  anxious  mother. 

At  the  castle,  to  be  sure,"  again  replied  the  husband, 
arelessry. 

"  At  the  castle  !  "    repeated  Madeline,  shaking   her 
sad ;  "  are  you  sure  of  it  ? " 

"  Where  else  could  he  be  ? "  said  the  fuller  again. 

"  Look,  Cujas,"  replied  the  wife,  rising  in  agitation, 

your  indifference  about  this  child  kills  rue;  for,  what 
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else  but  a  child  is  a  boy  of  fifteen,  not  yet  able  to  fix  a 
piece  of  cloth  on  the  frame  without  help  ? " 

"Well,"  said  the  merry  workman,  singing  out  his 
answer, 

"  Why  should  he  slave 
While  I'm  hearty  and  brave  ?  " 

"  But  will  you  be  so  always,  or  e\ien  always  alive  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  Madeline,  tell  me,"  gaily  replied  her  hus- 
band, "  do  I  look  like  a  dying  man  ?  " 

"  Younger  people  than  you  have  been  known  to  die, 
Cujas."  ,, 

"  Thanks  *or  your  forebodings,  Madeline ;  but  much 
older  people  also  die." 

"  This  only  proves  that  we  die  at  all  ages,  Cujas." 

"  This  is  a  singular  subject  of  conversation,  and  little 
in  accordance  with  the  habitual  gaiety  of  neighbour 
Cujas,"  said  a  person  w'ho  entered  at  the  moment.  She 
was  a  woman  of  about  sixty,  but  of  still  fresh  complexion 
and  round  figure,  whose  rich  costume  at  once  showed 
that  she  belonged  to  a  class  above  that  of  the  artisan. 

"  Any  news,  Mademoiselle  Cadette  ?"  said  the  fuller, 
saluting  the  new-comer ;  whilst  his  wife  drew  forward 
a  stool,  upon  which  she  seated  herself,  while  she  replied, 
"  Another  silver  cover  and  two  small  spoons  have  disap- 
peared to-day.3' 

"  Excuse  ine,  Mademoiselle  Cadette,"  interrupted 
Madeline,  who,  engrossed  by  one  subject,  could  not  bear 
to  listen  to  anything  else,  "have  you  seen  Jacques?" 

"  Your  son,  Madeline  ?  I  have  not  laid  eyes  upon  him 
for  the  day." 

"  Then  he  is  not  at  the  castle,  Mademoiselle  Cadette  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  Madeline ;  but  why  should  you  think  so  ? 
Your  son  never  comes  to  the  castle/' 

"  Do  you  hear,  Cujas !  "  said  Madeline,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  at  her  husband. 

He  replied :  "  Well,  if  he  is  not  at  the  castle,  he  is 
somewhere  else."  Then  turning  to  their  visitor,  he 
added— 

"  And  do  you  suspect  no  one  for  the  thefts  committed 
so  frequently  at  the  castle  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "for  it  must  be  someone 
in  the  house,  and  how  can  I  suspect  servants  who,  like 
myself,  were  born  in  the  castle,  and  who  are  as  much  dis- 
tressed as  I  am  at  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  But  what  do  my  lord  and  my  lady  say  ?"  demanded 
Cujas. 

"  They  say,  that  they  are  not  stolen,  that  they  will  be 
found  again,  and  that,  perhaps,  we  have  not  correctly 
counted  the  plate." 

"And  his  reverence,  the  chaplain?"  said  Cujas 
again. 

"Ah!"  replied  Cadette,  "is  it  he,  the  holy  man,  to 
think  ill  of  anyone  ?  If  you  were  to  believe  him,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  murderer,  a  thief,  or  a  wicked  person 
in  the  world." 

"  And  the  two  pilgrims,  what  do  thevsav?''  inquired 
Madeline. 

"  As  to  the  two  pilgrims,  who  only  asked  for  one 
night' s  lodging,  they  speak  neither  French  nor  Provencal  * 
(Langue  d'Oc)  so  I  know  as  little  what  they  think,  as 
what  we  are  to  think  of  them." 

"  And  what  language,  then,  do  they  speak  ? "  said 
Cujas. 

"  Are  there  more  languages  than  French  for  the  nobles, 
and  Langue  d'Oc  for  the  people  ?" 

*  In  the  middle  ages,  France  was  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, whose  names  were  derived  from  the  affirmative  particles  of 
their  different  languages.  The  Langue  d'Oyl,  designated  the  North 
of  France,  and  the  Langue  d'Oc  the  South,  from  about  the  latitude 
of  Lyons  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  geographical 
term,  Langue  d'Oc,  has  descended  to  our  own  times,  though  the 
dialect  which  gave  rise  to  it  exists  only  on  the  patois  of  some  of  the 
mountain  peasantry ;  its  rival,  on  the  contrary,  though  now  no 
longer  affording  a  geographical  distinction,  is  refused  into  the 
universal  Frencii  language. 


"  You  are  somewhat  ignorant,  for  a  man  of  your  age, 
neighbour  Cujas,"  said  Cadette,  laughing.  "  Do  you 
not  know  that  M.  Pierre  Burel  comes  three  times  a  week 
to  the  castle,  but  being  ill  these  four  months,  has  not 
been  able  to  attend.  Well,  he  used  to  teach  M.  Hubert 
Greek  and  Latin,  which,  together  with  French  and  Langue 
d'Oc,  makes  four  languages,  without  reckoning  Gascoigne, 
which  Jeaubot,  his  reverence's  valet,  speaks,  who  is  from 
Bordeaux ;  and  Chinese,  a  language  which  no  one  speaks, 
but  which  is,  nevertheless,  in  existence,  I  believe ;  for  little 
Guy,  Madame's  second  son,  mischievous  little  imp  as  he 
is,  but  sweet  child  for  all  that,  says  that  one  of  the  pil- 
grims is  like  a  mandarin,  that  shakes  his  head  over  my 
lord's  mantel-piece,  and  declares  that  he  ought  to  speak 
Chinese.  So  you  see  there  are  actually  six  languages." 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  there  were  so  many,"  said 
Cujas,  naively ;  "  and  what  are  those  mandarins,  as  master 
Guy  calls  them,  doing  at  the  castle  ? "  added  he. 

"  Do  you  not  know  by  this  time  the  hospitable  customs 
of  the  castle,  that  once  admitted,  you  never  need  leave 
it,"  said  Cadette.  "His  reverence,  the  almoner,  says 
that  they  are  pious  men.  My  lord  plays  backgammon 
with  them  in  the  evening,  and  they  teach  the  young  gen- 
tlemen every  language  they  know,  for  which  it  is  said 
my  lady,  who  wishes  her  sons  to  be  very  learned,  pays 
them  high." 

"  Hush,"  said  Madeline,  suddenly. 

"  Is  there  a  storm  coming  on  ?"  asked  Cadette. 

"  Will  you  hush  ? "  repeated  Madeline. 

And  in  the  distance  was  now  heard  the  merry  voice 
of  a  child,  singing. 

"  Another  theft  i  another  theft !  " 

And,  with  the  last  word  upon  his  lips,  a  tall  boy,  of 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  a  slight  and  agile  form,  and 
with  fair  cheek,  on  which  white  and  red  were  healthfully 
mingled,  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  one  room  of  which 
the  whole  dwelling  consisted. 

"  Was  it  a  spoon,  little  Cujaus  ?"  quickly  demanded 
Cadette. 

"I  have  begged  of  you  before,  Mademoiselle  Cadette," 
said  the  young  boy,  putting  on  a  grave,  serious  look,  "  to 
call  me  Cujas,  and  not  Cujaus.  I  do  not  like  the  sound 
of  the  '  u '  you  add  to  my  name.  I  am  sure  that  my  an- 
cestors never  spelled  it  so." 

"  You  do  not  like  '  u,' — what  u  ?  what  ancestors  ?  " 
demanded  Madeline. 

"  Indeed,  Mademoiselle  Cadette,  you  were  just  now 
talking  of  six  languages  j  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a 
seventh,  for  Jacques  sometimes  speaks  one  that  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  Cujaus,  or  Cujas  has 
stolen  ? "  said  Cadette,  taking  the  boy  by  the  arm,  and 
forcing  him  to  turn  round  and  face  her, 

"  Something  that  belongs  to  nobody,"  replied  the  son 
of  the*  fuller,  in  a  mirthful  tone. 

'*'  You,  to  steal  anything ! "  cried  his  mother,  in 
dismay. 

"  What  would  you  have  the  child  to  steal  ? "  said  the 
father,  without  looking  up  from  his  work. 

"Was  it  gold  or  silver?"  demanded  the  old  house- 
keeper of  the  castle  of  Pibrac. 

"  Neither  gold  nor  silver,  Mademoiselle,  but  something 
much  better  than  either,"  said  Jacques. 

"  Jewels  or  wearables  ? "  again  demanded  Cadette. 

"  Something  much  better,  still,"  said  the  little  Cujas. 

"  Was  it  something  to  eat — was  it  food  ?  In  that  case," 
said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  gesture  of  indifference;  "  it 
is  no  great  matter." 

"  Which  of  the  two  kinds'  of  food  do  you  mean,  Ma- 
demoiselle Cadette  ?  "  asked  Jacques. 

"  What  two  kinds  ? "  in  her  turn,  inquired  Cadette. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  Mademoiselle  Cadette,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  ?  "  said  Jacques  gravely,  — "  mental 
and " 
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"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  little  rogue  is  making  game. 
of  you  both  ?"  interrupted  the  father. 

"  Bat  he  says  that  he  stole  something,"  replied  Made- 
line, with  agony  depicted  in  her  countenance. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Jacques,  kissing  his  mother ; 
"  but  make  your  mind  easy,  dear  mother ;  no  one  will 
lote  anything  by  the  theft ;  a  gust  of  wind,  a  few  drops 
of  rain " 

"  Sure  enough,  you  are  quite  wet,"  interrupted  Made- 
line, feeling  his  hair. 

It  is  beginning  to  rain,"  said  Jacques. 


"  these  people  should  have  been  long  ago  on  their  journey, 
either  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  castle." 

"  But,  sir,"  observed  the  lady,  in  a  tone  which,  defer- 
ential as  it  was,  still  showed  the  influence  which  the 
young  wife  knew  she  possessed  over  her  husband.  "Surely 
in  the  absence  of  M.  Pierre  Burel,  i*  would  not  do  for 
Hubert  to  discontinue  his  studies."  * 

"And  then  there  is  one  of  them  in  particular — " 
"Yes,"  said  Guy,  interrupting  his  grandfather,  "the 
j  one  most  like  a  mandarin."   The  Lord  of  Pibrac  went  on, 
who  plays  backgammon  so  well." 


"  Oh !  dear,   I  shall  be  wet  through,"  cried  Cadette,  j      "  That  certainly  is  a  consideration,  my  lord,"  said  the 
"  I  had  better  go  at  once  :  "  and  with  a  hasty  adieu  to  |  president,  smiling. 

the  fuller's  family,  she  rushed  quickly  out  of  the  cottage.         '  Possibly  not,  quickly  replied  the  old  man,  who  was 
And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  Madeline  to  her  son,    a  little  touchy,  "  but  it  ought  to  be  one,  that  these  people 


"  tell  me  why  you  go  twice  a  day  to  the  castle ;  and  how 
it  is,  that  though  you  go,  no  one  ever  sees  you  there  ?  " 

"  Simply,  because  my  business  there  does  not  take  me 
to  the  kitchens  ;  that  is  all." 

"  But "  persisted  the  mother. 

"  Well,  wife,  do  not  tease  the  boy  any  more  about  it," 
exclaimed  the  fuller.  "  Is  not  the  child  big  enough,  and 
sensible  enough,  to  know  what  he  is  about.  The  family  of 


Cujaus  have  all  been  honest,  every  mothers  son  of  them.' 
"  Say  Cujas,  father,"  interrupted  Jacques. 


are  here  and  we  cannot  turn  them  out." 

"  Apropos  of  these  pilgrims,"  said  the  lady,  who  with 
the  natural  tact  of  women  endeavoured  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  "do  you  know  the  name  given  a 
short  time  ago  to  the  partisans  both  of  Luther,  whose 
doctrines  have  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  are 
beginning  to  penetrate  into  France ;  and  of  Calvin,  who 
has  propagated  his  opinions  in  Switzerland  ? " 


Do  they  not  call  them  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ?  " 
inquired  the  Lord  of  Pibrac. 

With   all   my  heart;  let   it   be  Cujas,  then.      But        "No,    Protestants,"    replied   the   lady, 
supper  is  ready,"  said  the  fuller,  leaving  off  his  work.  "  Our  King  Francis  the  First  burned  them  under  this 

nance,"  said  the  president. 


The  day  after  this  little  scene,  the  whole  chateau  de 
Pibrac  was  in  commotion.  Monsieur  du  Tour,  the  presi- 
dent, was  setting  out  for  Toulouse,  where  he  was  to 
preside  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  servants  were 
running  to  and  fro,  some  carrying  parcels,  others  packing 
the  carriages  and  tackling  the  horses ;  those  who  were  to 
accompany  the  president  joined  to  their  preparations  for 
him,  preparations  for  themselves ;  those  who  were  to 
remain  behind  gave  a  thousand  commissions  to  those  who 
were  going  off.  In  short,  all  was  in  motion. 

In  the  principal  hall  of  the  castle,  and  not  appearing 
to  be  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  bustle  of  the  servants, 
were  seated  round  the  dinner-table  (ten  o'clock  being  at 
that  time  the  usual  hour  for  that  meal)  the  Lord  of 


I  am  only  a  woman,"  replied  his  wife,  "and,  conse- 
quently, little  able  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  kings  or 
states,  or  of  their  wars,  whether  civil  or  religious,  yet  I 
cannot  but  regrefc  in  spite  of  M.  Guy's  reproaches,  for 
my  love  of  learned  men,"  added  she  smiling,  "  that  our 
king  would  do  anything  that  could  banish  such  men  from 
our  country.  Pierre  Robert  Oliveteau,  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
the  first  who  translated  the  Bible  and  Gospels  into 
French,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  has 
sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland.  Clement  Marot, 
translator  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  is  in  Italy.  Jacques 
Amyot,  the  learned  translator  of  Plutarch,  has  taken 
refuge  in  Berri." 

"And,  nevertheless,  my  daughter,    you  love   Francis 
the  First  ? "  observed  the  old  Lord  of  Pibrac,  smiling. 


Pibrac,  a  fine,  noble-looking  old  man,  of  sixty-three;  the        "  I  do,  certainly,  my  lord,  because  he  fosters   and  en- 


president  du  Tour,  whose  forty-five  years  had  in  no  de- 
gree diminished  his  lofty  bearing  and  manly  beauty ;  a 
young  woman,  so  small,  slight,  and  delicately  fair,  that 
she  seemed  more  like  the  sister  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
was  seated  beside  her,  than  his  mother ;  whilst  close  to 
this  boy,  whose  pallid  face  seemed  to  sadden  those  who 
looked  upon  it,  was  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who,  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  his  father's  departure,  appeared  to 
be  trying  to  engross  the  general  attention. 

"  I  am  only  the  youngest,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  allowed 
to  be  the  wise  man  of  the  family ;  and  as  mamma  is  so 
fond  of  learned  people,  she  will  be  fond  of  me." 

"  Do  you  think  you  need  that,  my  little  Guy,  to  make 
me  fond  of  you  ?  "  said  his  mother. 

"  When  people  are  fond  of  people,  they  converse  with 
them,"  said  the  child. 

"  Well !  and  do  not  we  converse  with  you  ?  "  said  his 
grandfather. 

"  You  do  not  converse  with  me,  you  only  listen  to  me, 
my  lord,  that's  all,"  said  the  child,  poutingly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  conversing?"  inquired  his 
father. 

"  To  converse to  converse "  said  Guy, 

pausing,  as  if  to  think "  is  what  you  do  with  the 

pilgrims." 

"  Guy  is  jealous  of  the  pilgrims,"  said  the  young  in- 
valid, laughing. 

"  Jealous !  jealous  ! "  said  Guy,  rocking  himself  in  his 
chair.  "  Weli !  yes,  I  am  jealous  of  them." 

"  Had   my  advice   been   taken,"  said   the   president, 


courages  literature,"  replied  the  baroness.  "  You  know, 
and  though  you  have  blamed  me  for  it  many  and  many  a 
time,  I  still  must  own,  I  esteem  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  far  above  those  of  birth.  Francis  the  First 
has  just  founded  the  French  College  ;  and,  through  the 
advice  of  his  tutor,  Guillaume  Parvi,  and  the  celebrated 
Guillaume  Bude,  he  has  invited  learned  men  from  all 
countries  to  come  as  professors  to  Paris,  and  gives  to 
each  of  them  a  pension  of  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold 
a  year,  with  the  title  of  Royal  Lecturers." 

"  Well,  my  dear/'  said  the  president,  smiling  at  his 
wife's  enthusiasm.  "  I  like  to  see  yon  approve  of  that 
which  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
First ;  but  can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  first  profes- 
sors of  this  new  college  ? " 

"Most  accurately  do  I  know  them,  my  lord,"  replied 
she,  "  They  are  Jacques  Daries,  a  Parisian  ;  and  Jacques 
Tussain,  a  native  of  Champagne;  Paul  la  Ganosse,  a  Jew, 
professor  of  Hebrew;  and  Agathes  Guiduivier,  of  Spanish 
and  French ;  Vatable,  of  Pueidre ;  Martin  Problatio,  a 
Spaniard  ;  and  Orance  Fine,  of  Dauphine,  who  teaches 
mathematics ;  Barthelemy  Masson,  a  German,  gives 
lessons  in  rhetoric  and  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  medicine 
is  taught  by  Vidirus,  a  Florentine." 

"What  is  the  matter  now !  "  interrupted  the  Lord  of 
Pibrac,  on  seeing  Mademoiselle  Cadette  enter  the  hall. 
Casting  a  glance  round,  she  was  hastily  retiring,  when  the 
voice  of  her  master  called  her  back. 

"Madeline,  the  wife  of  Cujaus,  is  looking  for  her 
son,"  replied  she.  "  She  declares  she  saw  him  come  into 
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the  castle,  and  as  none  of  us  have  seen  him  in  the  offices, 
I  thought  he  was  here." 

"  But  you  see  he  is  not,"  said  her  master. 

"  Madeline  is  always  looking  for  her  son,"  said  Guy. 
"  I  kn  >w  where  he  is." 

01  Well !     Tell  her  then,"  said  his  mother. 

"  No.  I  gave  him  my  word  that  I  would  not,"  said 
the  child,  with  a  gravity  that  was  almost  comic. 

"  Your  word  !  the  word  of  a  child ;  "  said  the  presi- 
dent. "I  release  you  from  your  pledge,  so  pray,  put 
Madeline  out  of  pain,  and  say  where  is  Jacques." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  and  father ;  though  I  am  young,  am  I 
not  a  gentleman  ?  "  inquired  Guy. 

"  Certainly,  my  grandson,"  replied  the  Lord  of  Pibrac. 

"  Well !  I  have  given  my  promise,  and  I  will  keep  it, 
with  my  head,  as  my  grandpapa  says," 

The  whole  party  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment, 
and  the  president  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  who  took 
it  and  kissed  it. 

"  That  is  right,  Guy ;  but  another  time,  you  must  not 
even  say  you  know  anything  that  you  have  promised  not 
to  tell.  It  is  half  way  to  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence." 

"  I  promised  Jacques  not  to  tell  where  he  is,  but  I 
did  not  promise  not  to  tell  that  I  knew." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  said  his  mother. 

"Well  ?  I  did  not  tell  at  all  events,  nor  will  I  tell," 
said  Guy,  resolutely. 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  said  Cadette,  hesitatingly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  president. 

"A  great  many  things  belonging  to  the  castle,  my 
lord,"  added  the  housekeeper,  are  mislaid  or  lost ;  nay, 
for  out  it  must  come,  are  stolen  ;  and  the  conduct  of  this 
boy " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Cadette  ? "  interrupted  the 
president.  "  Do  you  suspect  the  boy  ?  " 

"There  is  an  old  proverb,  sir,  which  says,  he  who 
loses  cannot  help  sinning ! "  replied  the  housekeeper, 
respectfully. 

The  old  Lord  of  Pibrac  half  rose  from  his  arm-chair. 
"  It  is  I  who  am  the  loser,  Cadette,"  said  he,  severely. 
"And  I  do  not  sin  by  suspecting  any  one,  nor  will  I 
allow  any  one  to  be  suspected." 

"Yet  father;"  gently  suggested  the  president; 
"  there  must  be  thieves  in  the  castle.*' 

"And  I  dare  say,  and  cannot  help  saying,"  added 
Mademoiselle  Cadette,  emboldened  by  the  remark  of  her 
master;  "that  the  conduct  of  the  little  Cujas  is  very 
suspicious.  He  is  always  lurking  about  the  castle,  he 
slips  in  when  he  thinks  he  is  unperceived,  and  once 
entered,  he  disappears  so  quickly,  that  if  his  reverence 
had  not  forbidden  us  to  believe  either  in  ghosts  or 
sorcerers,  I  would  be  sure  this  little  fellow  was  some- 
thing approaching  to  it." 

Guy  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Well !    Well !    Jacques  a  sorcerer  ! "  said  he. 

"Master  Guy  believes  in  nothing,  and  is  afraid  of 
nothing,"  said  the  housekeeper,  piqued  at  the  hilarity  of 
the  little  de  Pibrac. 

"  Mamma  told  me  that  if  I  feared  God,  Cadette,"  said 
Guy,  reddening  up,  "  I  need  fear  nothing  else." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Guy  is  afraid  of  nothing,"  said 
Hubert,  who,  like  all  people  who  have  been  invalids  from 
infancy,  spoke  but  little. 

"  Have  any  new  thefts  been  committed  in  the  castle?" 
demanded  the  president. 

"No,  my  lord." 

''Then  of  what  do  you  complain." 

•'  I  complain  because  the  thieves  are  in  the  castle,  my 
lord." 

"  What  proof  have  you  ? "   demanded  the  lady. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  my  lord,  that  the  thefts  have 
been  discontinued  since  I  spoke  out  and  complained  of 
them.  Now  if  the  thieves  were  on  the  outside  they  could 
not  have  known,  and  the  thefts  would  have  continued." 


"That  is  true,"  said  the  president;  "but,  speak — who 
do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  have  any  of  my  people  suspected,"  said 
the  old  Lord  de  Pibrac,  in  a  tone  which  permitted  no 
reply. 

"  Neither  will  I  the  two  pilgrims,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Nor  I,  Jacques  Cujas,"  said  Guy. 

"So,"  said  the  president,  laughing,  "there  only 
remains  for  Mademoiselle  Cadette's  suspicions,  my  father, 
my  lady,  and  myself.  But  I  must  be  off  now,  but 
remember,  in  all  my  prohibitions,  I  do  not  forbid  watch- 
fulness, nothing  but  false  accusations." 

At  this  moment  the  crack  of  the  postilion's  whip 
resounded  through  the  court  yard ;  the  president  rose, 
took  leave  of  his  old  father  by  kissing  his  hand,  embraced 
his  young  wife  and  children,  and  entered  the  carriage 
escorted  by  several  of  his  people  on  horseback. 


THE  COMING  FORTUNES  OF  SNAILS. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  age  in  which  a  practical  sober- 
minded  man  is  tempted  daily  to  exclaim,  "  Well !  there 
are  stranger  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  my  philosophy,"  it  surely  is  the  one  in  which  we  are 
now  living. 

Every  day  some  new  marvel  claims  our  notice,  and  so 
many  wondrous  schemes  have  been  accomplished,  which 
were  at  first  ridiculed  as  wild  day-dreams  of  enthusiasm, 
that,  improbable  as  any  new  theory  or  discovery  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  we  begin  to  think  that  the  wisest  plan  is 
to  pause,  ere  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  "  this,  at 
least  can  not  be  either  true  or  possible." 

Were  it  not  for  this  conviction,  we  own  that  we  should 
be  tempted  to  turn  with  an  incredulous  smile  from  the 
half  serious,  half  playful  announcement  which  has  been 
made  in  more  than  one  scientific  journal,  both  in  this 
and  a  neighbouring  country,  of  the  wonderful,  unheard 
of,  and  inconceivable  achievements  which  have  lately 
been  performed  by  the  much  despised  race  of  Snails  ! ! 

MM.  Biat  and  Benoit,  the  one  a  French,  the  other 
an  American  sonant,  remarked,  as  we  are  informed, 
some  years  ago,  that  a  certain  tribe  of  the  snail  family 
possessed  the  peculiar  property,  when  once  placed  en 
rapport  with  each  other,  of  remaining  abidingly  under  a 
mutual  sympathetic  influence,  no  matter  by  how  wide  a 
distance  they  might  be  separated,  no  matter  how  lofty 
might  be  the  mountains,  or  how  vast  the  oceans  which 
divided  them  from  each  other.  These  learned  gentlemen 
next  bethought  themselves  how  they  might  best  turn 
such  heroic  constancy  to  good  account ;  for  this  is  a 
matter  of  fact ;  ay !  and  even  snails  cannot  be  allowed 
to  practise  the  virtue  of  constancy  without  man  saying 
c«i  bono  ?  A  bright  idea  soon  dawned  upon  their  minds. 
Why  should  not  this  sympathetic  link  between  the  several 
snails  answer  in  place  of  the  wires  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph ?  No  sooner  was  the  thought  conceived  than  the 
ingenious  savans,  it  appears,  proceeded  to  carry  their 
project  into  execution,  and  all  needful  results  were  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  small  portable  apparatus,  called  the 
Pasilalinic.  Sympathetic  Compass,  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality they  were  enabled  to  obtain  instantaneously,  and  no 
matter  how  great  the  intervening  distance  between  the 
sympathizing  snails  might  be,  a  very  sensible  commotion, 
which  they  named  the  escargotic  commotion.  Thus, 
each  snail,  having  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  his 
own  peculiar  portion,  nothing  further  is  necessary  than  to 
touch  snail  A  in  Paris,  and  directly  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
shoots  through  the  veins  (if -snails  have  veins,)  of  his 
kindred  snail  A  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Thus 
words  are  formed,  and  thoughts  conveyed  with  more  than 
lightning  speed. 

All  this  may  seem  very  extraordinary,  but  if  once  the 
fact  of  escargotic  commotion  be  established,  all  the  rest 
would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  snail  vrould 
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then  be  revenged  of  all  the  hard  things  that  have  been 
spoken  of  him  from  time  immemorial.  We  should  not 
be  surprised  if  La  Fontaine  (who  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  minds  of  animals  than  all  the  naturalists  the 
world  has  ever  produced),  we  should  not,  we  say,  be  sur- 
prised if  he  had  been  endowed  with  some  presentiment 
of  this  wonderful  discovery  when,  in  his  fable  of  the 
"  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  he  adjudged  to  the  latter  the 
prize  for  speed.  If  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  possible 
realization  of  this,  and  the  divers  other  marvellous  con- 
ceptions of  our  times,  what  revolutions  in  the  manners, 
habits,  and  ideas  of  men  arise  in  prospective  to  our  mind! 
The  balloon  would  then  bear  us  through  the  air  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  swallow's  flight;  an  aerial  pleasure  train 
would  convey  us  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  back  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day ;  a  merchant  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  on  matrimonial  thoughts  intent,  might  order  his 
balloon,  and  speed  his  flight  to  solicit  the  hand  of  some 
fair  Japanese,  now  become  his  near  neighbour  by  means 
of  the  wonderful  agency  of  aerostation  ! 

The  escargotic  apparatus  of  MM.  Biat  and  Benoit 
would  be  quite  a  necessary  complement  of  this  new  state 
of  affairs  j  for  if  a  balloon  is  to  transport  your  material 
self  in  a  day  or  two  to  America,  it  would  surely  be  only 
reasonable  that  your  thoughts  should  be  conveyed  thither 
in  a  minute !  By  means  of  the  sympathetic  snails,  all 
necessity  for  the  post-office  agency  would  speedily  be 
abolished.  Letter-carriers  and  couriers,  instead  of 
wearying  themselves  with  carrying  letters  hither  and 
thither,  and  speeding  royal  mails  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  will  henceforth  only  need  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  nurture  and  education  of  snails  !  What  a  peaceful 
and  patriarchal  occupation  1  What  a  soothing  effect  may 
we  not  expect  such  employment  to  produce  upon  the 
public  mind  in  these  days  of  turmoil  and  excitement  ? 

As  regards  government,  its  path,  under  this  new 
system  of  postal  revolution,  is  perfectly  clear  and  simple. 
No  fears  need  be  entertained  of  any  consequent  defalca- 
tion in  the  revenue,  no  terror  need  possess  the  breast  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  contemplation  of  its 
effect  upon  his  next  budget. 

All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  institute  a  monopoly  of 
snails,  and  to  cause  the  arrest  of  every  guilty  gardener, 
who,  through  either  fraud  or  carelessness,  should  allow 
them  to  roam  at  large  within  any  but  the  privileged  and 
official  precincts. 

In  short,  look  at  the  matter  in  what  light  we  may, 
we  can  see  nothing  but  gain  to  all  parties  likely  to  accrue 
from  a  general  adoption  of  the  snail  telegraph. 

Each  morning  your  snail  can  tell  you  what  is  passing 
in  the  world,  the  Manchester  cotton-merchant  can  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  his  goods  are  called  for  in  the  Indian 
market — the  partner  in  a  Californian  mine,  without 
leaving  his  London  counting-house,  can  inquire  how 
much  gold  dust  his  associates  in  the  El  Dorado  have  col- 
lected during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  portly  stock- 
broker,  will  sally  forth,  snail  in  hand,  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, ^nd  speculate  securely  in  Russian  loans  and 
Mexican  Bonds.  When  two  friends  or  two  lovers  sepa- 
rate, and  wind  their  several  ways  to  distant  lands,  they 
will  exchange  snails  as  the  most  suitable  parting  gifts. 
By  means  of  their  portable  snail  compass,  resembling  in 
appearance  a  simple  watch,  they  may  count  the  beatings 
of  each  other's  hearts,  and  tell  one  another  the  occu- 
pations of  each  passing  hour,  as  though  neither  envious 
oceans  nor  continents  intervened.  Great  also  we  imagine 
will  be  the  political  influence  exercised  by  snails.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  without  quitting  his  comfortable 
quarters  in  Apsley  House,  can  direct  with  ease  the  move- 
ments of  our  Eastern  army,  in  case  another  war  should 
arise  in  the  Punjaub,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
striking  sight  than  the  veteran  warrior,  seated  in  his 
arm-chair  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  his  side,  and  sym- 
pathetic -snails,  obedient  to  his  will,  conveying  his  man- 


dates to  the  army  of  the  Indus,  who  might  then  once 
more  advance  to  the  charge  with  the  triumphant  war  cry  ! 
of  "  Wellington  and  Victory."  With  the  help  of  a  pair  | 
of  sympathetic  snails,  all  political  secrets  will  quickly  be 
discovered,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  Austrian 
and  Russian  cabinets  may  be  duly  retailed  each  day  in 
the  Queen's  Council  Chamber.  In  fact,  if  only  the 
family  of  Snails  can  make  good  their  newly  advanced 
claims,  we  think  they  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful of  European  dynasties,  and  we  begin  already  to  look 
with  more  than  wonted  reverence  upon  the  plump  and  j 
dignified  members  of  the  tribe  who  are  now  enjoying 
their  winter's  repose  in  an  old  'vy-grown  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  often  speculate  upon  the  toils  they 
may  ere  long  be  called  to  endure,  as  well  as  the  unex- 
pected dignities  which  may  possibly  await  them. 


LORD  ERSKINE'S  LOVE  FOR  ANIMALS. 

He  has  always  expressed  and  felt  a  great  sympathy  for 
animals.  He  has  talked  for  years  of  bringing  into  Par- 
liament a  bill  to  prevent  cruelty  to  them.  He  has  always 
had  several  favorite  animals  to  whom  he  has  been  much 
attached,  and  of  whom  all  his  acquaintances  have  a 
number  of  anecdotes  to  relate.  A  favourite  dog  which  he 
used  to  bring  when  he  was  at  the  bar  to  all  his  consulta- 
tions; another  favourite  dog  which  at  the  time  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor  he  himself  rescued  in  the  street  from 
some  boys  who  were  about  to  kill  him,  under  pretence  of 
its  being  mad ;  a  favourite  goose  which  followed  him 
wherever  he  walked  about  his  grounds  j  a  favourite 
macaw,  and  other  dumb  favourites  without  number.  He 
told  us  now,  that  he  had  got  two  favourite  leeches.  He 
had  been  blooded  by  them  last  autumn,  when  he  had 
been  taken  dangerously  ill  at  Portsmouth ;  they  had 
saved  his  life,  and  he  had  brought  them  up  to  town  j  had 
ever  since  kept  them  in  a  glass ;  had  himself  every  day 
given  them  fresh  water  j  and  had  formed  a  friendship  with 
them.  He  said  he  was  sure  they  both  knew  him,  and 
were  grateful  to  him.  He  had  given  them  different 
names,  Home  and  Cline  (the  names  of  two  celebrated 
surgeons),  their  dispositions  being  quite  different.  After 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  them,  he  went  himself, 
brought  them  out  of  his  library,  and  placed  them  in  their 
glass  upon  the  table.  It  is  impossible,  however,  without 
the  vivacity,  the  tones,  the  details,  and  the  gestures  of 
Lord  Erskine,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  singular 
scene. — Sir  S.  Romilly's  Autobiography. 

AGE   AND    WISDOM. 

"People  always  fancy,"  said  Goethe,  laughing, 
"that  we  must  become  old  to  become  wise;  but,  in 
truth,  as  years  advance,  it  is  hard  to  keep  ourselves  as 
wise  as  we  were.  Man  becomes,  indeed,  in  the  different 
stages  of  his  life,  a  different  being  j  but  he  cannot  say 
that  he  is  a  better  one,  and,  in  certain  matters,  he  is  as 
likely  to  be  right  in  his  twentieth  as  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
We  see  the  world  one  way  from  a  plain,  another  way 
from  the  heights  of  a  promontory,  another  from  the 
glacier  fields  of  the  primary  mountains.  We  see,  from 
one  of  these  points,  a  larger  piece  of  world  than  from  the 
other ;  but  that  is  all,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  see 
more  truly  from  any  one  than  from  the  rest.  When  a 
writer  leaves  monuments  on  the  different  steps  of  his 
life,  it  is  chiefly  important  that  he  should  have  an  innate 
foundation  and  good-will ;  that  he  should,  at  each  step, 
have  seen  and  felt  clearly,  and  that  without  any  second- 
ary aims  he  should  have  said  distinctly  and  truly  what 
has  passed  in  his  mind.  Then  will  his  writings,  if  they 
were  right  at  the  step  where  they  originated,  remain 
always  right,  however  the  writer  may  develope  or  alter 
himself  in  after  times."— Goethe's  Conversations  with 
Eckermann. 
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INDICATIONS. 

SPRING. 

A  BURSTING  into  greenness, 

A  waking  as  from  sleep, 
A  twitter  and  a  warble 

That  make  the  pulses  leap  ; 
A  sense  of  renovation, 

Of  freshness  and  of  health, 
A  casting  off  of  sordid  fear, 

A  carelessness  of  wealth. 

A  watching,  as  in  childhood, 

For  the  flowers  that  one  by  one 
Open  their  golden  petals 

To  woo  the  fitful  sun ; 
A  gush,  a  flash,  a  gurgle, 

A  wish  to  shout  and  sing, 
As  filled  with  hope  a'na  gladness, 

\Ve  hail  the  vernal  SPRING. 

SUMMER. 

A  dreamy  sound  of  waters 

Falling,  ever  falling ! 
vroices  of  sweet  song-birds 

To  each  other  calling ; 
Flowers  all  rainbow-tinted, 

Springing,  ever  springing  I 
On  the  vagrant  bi-eezes 

Richest  perfume  flinging. 

A  perfect  satisfaction, 

A  fulness  of  delight, 
A  sense  of  gliding  onward 

Through  regions  ever  bright — 
All  balm,  all  bloom,  all  beauty, 

Like  some  ambrosial  clime — 
These  are  the  signs  that  tell  us 

Of  glorious  SUMMER  TIMB  ! 

AUTUMJT. 

A  perfect  flood  of  sunshine 

Wherein  all  objects  seem, 
A  scene  of  golden  splendour 

That  makes  the  senses  dim ; 
Beneath  a  blue  pavilion 

A  glorious  feast  outspread, 
>7here  choicest  gifts  of  nature 

Abundantly  are  shed. 

A  lingering  look  cast  backward 

Unto  the  days  gone  by, 
A  turning  to  the  future 

With  sad  and  anxious  eye ; 
i.Iid  AUTUMN'S  purple  sunsets 

A  dirge-note  swells  the  blast, 
And  tells  that  soon  the  brightness 

Of  the  year  will  all  be  past. 

WINTER. 

The  winds  are  sighing — sobbing, 

Like  mourners  round  a  bier, 
And  from  the  hills  there  cometh 

A  voice  that  soundeth  drear ; 
As  the  trumpet-call  to  judgment, 

Saying — "  Prepare,  prepare  I 
Spread  o'er  the  vale  a  fleecy  pall, 

And  lay  the  old  year  there ! " 

Within  are  sounds  of  gladness, 

And  fires  that  brightly  burn, 
And  stories  of  the  olden  times 

Are  told  by  each  in  turn ; 
Without  the  cry  of  misery 

And  want  salute  the  ears, 
And  we  look  on  hoary  WINTER 

Through  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

KNOWLEDGE  may  slumber  i-n  the  memory,  but  it  never 
dies.  It  is  like  the  dormouse  in  the  wied  tower,  that 
sleeps  whilst  winter  lasts,  but  wakes  with  the  warm  breath 
of  spring :  it  is  like  the  life-germ  in  the  seed  :  it  is  like 
the  sweet  music  of  the  harp-strings,  that  waits  but  the 
master's  touch  to  wake  it  into  utterance. 

EXAGGERATION — painting  a  snake,  and  adding  legs. 

IF  you  want  to  understand  a  subject,  hear  a  man  speak 
of  it  whose  business  it  is.  If  you  want  to  understand  the 
man,  hear  him  speak  of  something  else. 

THE  habit  of  resolving  without  acting  is  worse  for  us 
than  never  resolving  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  gradually  snaps 
the  natural  connection  between  thought  and  deed. 

To  make  moments  hours,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  mix 
them  with  a  litle  jealousy. 

IN  practicalness,  we  require  honesty  to  do  something; 
wisdom  to  do  the  thing  possible,  and  next  us  ;  courage  to 
do  poorly,  and  as  at  our  worst,  when  we  must  do  this  or 
nothing. 

REFLECTION  is  a  flower  of  the  mind,  giving  out  whole- 
some fragrance ;  reverie  is  the  same  flower,  when  weak 
and  running  to  seed. 

IT  is  true  of  many  persons,  that  their  memory  is  no- 
thing but  a  row  of  hooks  to  hang  up  grudges  on. 

GREAT  men  differ  from  common  ones  in  moral  more 
than  in  intellectual  qualities. 

EARNESTNESS  alone  makes  life  eternity. 

GRACEFUL  manners  are  the  outward  form  of  refine- 
ment in  the  mind  and  good  affections  in  the  heart. 

TRUE  politeness  is  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  simply 
consists  in  treating  others  just  as  you  love  to  be  treated 
yourself. 

HOPE  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  Experience  is  his 
banker;  but  his  drafts  are  seldom  honoured,  since  there 
is  often  a  heavy  balance  against  him,  because  he  draws 
largely  on  a  small  capital,  is  not  yet  in  possession,  and  if 
he  were,  would  die. 

THE  useful  encourages  itself,  for  the  multitude  pro- 
duce it,  and  no  one  can  dispense  with  it .  the  beautiful 
must  be  encouraged,  for  few  can  set  it  forth,  and  many 
need  it. 

SHE  who  can  tell  a  frightful  story  to  her  child,  or  allow 
one  to  be  told,  ought  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  over 
herself. 

LET  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to  compass  just 
things,  that  they  may  last  in  their  benefits  to  us. 

SLANDERERS  are  like  flies  that  leap  over  all  a  man's 
good  parts  to  light  only  upon  his  sores. 

Vicfe  has  no  friend  like  the  prejudices  which  call  them- 
selves virtue. 

ONE  watch  set  right  will  do  to  try  many  by,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong  may  be  the  means 
of  misleading  a  whole  neighbourhood.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  example  we  individually  set  to  those 
around  us. 

TRUE  sensibility  leads  us  to  overcome  our  own  feelings 
for  the  good  of  others. 

PERFECT  confidence  between  parent  and  child  is  a 
seven-fold  shield  against  temptation. 

IF  parents  differ  in  their  ideas  of  education,  let  them 
take  a  proper  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  in 
freedom  and  kindness ;  but  ,do  not  let  them  weaken  the 
respect  of  their  children,  by  expressing  doubts  of  each 
other's  good  judgment  in  their  presence. 

IT  is  better  to  encourage  what  is  right  than  to  punish 
what  is  wrong. 
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THE    GOLD-MAN. 

A  LEGEND  OP  THE  DRY  DIGGINGS. 
BY   PERCY   B.    ST.    JOHN. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  regretted  that  the  discovery  of  the 
metallic  riches  of  California  did  not  occur  during  my  wild 
excursion  in  the  woods  and  prairies  of  Texas.  I  was 
then  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  having  been  one  of  a 
party  which  started  to  go  overland  from  Galveston  to 
New  York,  only  prevented  by  a  wound  in  my  foot,  I 
should  certainly  have  started  off  to  the  diggings,  via  St. 
Fe,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  case  might  be.  Not 
that  I  should  have  gone  gold  hunting ;  it  is  not  my  voca- 
tion. Not  having  a  very  clearly  defined  notion  of  the 
relative  value  of  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling,  I  should 
scarcely  have  gone  poking  about  like  a  geologist  for  the 
quartz-embedded  metal,  nor  should  I  have  much  coveted 
the  position  of  a  man  whose  whole  day  is  spent  in 
groping  in  the  earth,  with  wondrous  nature  around 
and  the  blue  sky  above,  to  admire.  Besides  I  am 
afflicted  by  weak  sight,  a  hereditary  complaint  which 
descends  to  me  from  my  father,  and  like  the  Bayard 
Taylor  donkey  which  mistook  a  Yankee  speculator's  red 
hair  for  swamp  hay,  should  have  lived  in  continual  appre- 
hension of  mistaking  bright  stones  for  gold,  and  hill-side 
flowers  for  rich  veins. 

But  I  should  like  much  to  have  started  with  the  first 
settlers  and  miners,  to  have  shared  their  travelling  ad- 
ventures, their  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  wondrous  but 
exciting  trials,  and  practically  to  have  let  them  discern  at 
a  future  period  that  a  "  chiel "  had  been  among  them 
taking  notes.  The  first  burst  of  the  golden  rumour 
reached  me  in  Paris,  and  fell  coldly  on  my  ear.  I  had 
been  five  years  away  from  Texas,  and  over  head  and  ears 
in  the  excitement  of  European  revolutions,  and  the 
changes  almost  hourly  occurring  in  that  city  of  wonders, 
which  Frenchmen  fondly  indicate  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
world,  a  place,  the  site  of  which,  in  the  ideas  of  warm 
patriots,  seems  to  have  a  great  power  of  locomotion. 

My  interest  in  everything  American,  however,  caused 
me  to  watch  with  interest,  after  a  while,  the  phases  of 
the  great  event  which  is  destined  to  have  such  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  whole  civilized  world — for 
good,  if  education  progress,  and  the  gentler  arts  advance 
with  increased  wealth — for  evil  if  the  mad  hunt  for  mere 
lucre  check  the  advance  of  enlightenment,  the  only  thing 
which  enables  us  lightly  to  use  temporal  advantages. 
For  some  time,  however,  my  attention  was  only  attracted 
like  that  of  all  men  who  watch  the  history  of  their  own 
time.  It  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  the  affair 
has  taken  a  more  personal  and  immediate  interest. 

My  head  quarters  in  Europe  have  for  some  time  been 
Paris,  a  city  for  which  I  have  a  weakness.  During  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  I  received  a  ticket  for  a  ball  to 


which  no  persons  were  admitted  except  in  naval  uniform. 
It  was  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  I  originally  declined 
going ;  a  party  of  English  ladies,  however,  whom  I  knew, 
wished  to  attend  and  requested  me  to  escort  them.  I  re- 
solved magnanimously  to  change  my  previous  resolution 
and  be  present.  My  first  difficulty  was  a  uniform.  I 
had  no  inclination  to  have  a  suit  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  had  a  decided  objection  to  hiring  one  from  a 
masquerade  shop.  Suddenly  I  recollected  that  I  had 
a  relic  of  my  erratic  life  in  Texas,  in  the  shape  of  a  lieu- 
tenant's suit  of  blue.  It  was  old  and  the  worse  for  wear, 
but  it  was  genuine,  and  could,  on  a  pinch,  be  furbished 
up  to  pass  muster  for  a  night. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  in  question  I  found  myself 
under  the  covered  way  leading  to  the  Jardin  d'Hiver,  a 
party  of  ladies  under  my  guidance,  waiting  for  a  crowd  of 
persons  before  me  to  pass  ere  I  braved  the  crush.  My 
friends  had  just  announced  to  me  that  the  moment  was 
opportune,  when  I  noticed  a  dashing  equipage  draw  up. 
I  was  about  to  turn  away  when  my  eye  was  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a  young  man  wearing  precisely  the  same 
dress  as  myself,  only  perfectly  new,  who  leaping  out  of 
the  dashing  coup/,  gave  his  arm  to  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  followed  in  my  track.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  notice  his  own  start  of  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  a  Texas  navy  coat,  and  then  I  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  precincts  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene. 

But  already  had  I  forgotten  this  ball ;  my  mind  was 
carried  back  several  years,  to  another  ball  given  in  Gal- 
veston Harbour,  on  board  the  dismasted  brig,  by  a  set  of 
joyous,  thoughtless  young  officers,  whose  doubtful  pros- 
pect of  a  next  day's  dinner  rendered  them  not  a  whit  less 
merry.  For  my  own  part  I  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
my  privations  and  sufferings  in  Texas,  to  remember  only 
its  bright  side,  and  I  answered  the  admiring  remarks  of 
my  companions  but  carelessly,  as  I  lived  over  once  more 
in  memory,  days  which  are  always  pleasant  when  past, 
especially  when  belonging  to  our  first  essays  in  manhood. 
My  friends  sat  down  in  a  convenient  spot,  and  I  left 
them  awhile  to  look  after  my  strange  sosia.  In  an  in- 
stant we  were  face  to  face.  He,  too,  was  alone ;  he  also 
had  left  his  female  companion,  and  was  evidently  in 
search  of  me. 

"  Impossible  ! "  cried  he ;  "  no,  it  cannot  be." 

"  Walter  Bruce,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  recognised  a  quon- 
dam lieutenant  of  the  San  Bernard  schooner. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  expect  this  is  extraordinary  and 
pleasapt  too.  We  parted  on  the  deck  of  the  New  York 
steamer,  bound  from  Galveston  to  New  Orleans,  and 
here  we  meet  in  Paris,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  identical 
clothes  we  wore  on  that  day." 

I  passed  my  arm  through  his,  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  we  moved  along  a  few  yards  in  silence. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "quill  driving,  I  suppose?  I  have  been  told 
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you  have  written  considerable  yarns  about  Texas  since 
you  returned  to  Europe." 

"Yes,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  I,  "I  am  now  an 
author.  That  is  my  business,  profession,  or  calling;  and 
you  ? " 

"Oh,  I?  Why  I'<-e  been  to  California  since  I.  saw 
you,  and  I'm  now  on  the  look  out  for  a  place  in  old 
Europe,  where  to  pitch  my  tent.  But  come  along,  I 
must  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  I  have  often  talked  of 
you  to  her.  You  recollect  that  MS.  volume  of  tales  of 
mine,  which  I  scribbled  on  board  the  Jim  Bowie,  and 
which  you  corrected  and  revised  for  me  ?  She  has  them. 
But  here  she  is." 


out  of  which  I  require  the  assistance  of  one  in  whom  not 
only  we  have  confidence,  but  who  is  disposed  to  under- 
take for  the  house  a  task  of  some  delicacy  and  nicety."  ! 

"  I  am  completely  at  your  service,"  replied  the  young 
man, 

"  Our  counter  in  California  is  managed  by  an  old 
Mexican,  a  singular  character  about  whom  we  know  very 
little,  but  who  has  always  been  very  honest  and  correct 
in  his  dealings.  He  resided  much  in  the  United  States 
when  young,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  inhabited 
California.  In  this  letter  he  expresses  a  wish  to  retire 
from  business.  He  even  hints  at  approaching  death,  and 
strongly  urges  us  to  send  some  one  to  him  in  whom  we 


1  was  then  hastily  introduced  to  a  very  lovely  young  j  have  confidence,  to  wind  up  his  accounts,  and  to  receive 
woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  peculiar  com-  !  from  him  some  deposit  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
plexion  and  hair  at  once  pronounced  her  to  be  a  Mexican,  j  considerable  ambiguity.  I  have  determined  to  acquiesce 
of  the  mixed  race  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  She  re-  in  his  wishes,  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 


Spaniards 

ceived  me  with  the  frank  heartiness  of  her  nation,  and 
when  I  alluded  to  my  not  be;ng  alone,  proposed  to  join 
my  party.  This  was  readily  agreed  upon,  and  as  my 
adventures  in  Texas  have  always,  I  fear,  to  the  sorrow  of 
some  of  my  patient  friends,  formed  an  endless  topic  of 
conversation,  the  union  proved  interesting  and  agreeable. 
The  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  English  girls,  who  com- 
posed the  juvenile  section  of  my  companions,  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  Mexican  beauty,  and  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  company. 

Next  morning  I  found  myself  at  the  breakfast  table  of 
splendid  apartments  looking 


you 
desire  you,  Mr.  Bruce,  to  be  the  agent  for  tLis  purpose." 

"  You  wish  me  to  go  to  California  ? "  said  Bruce, 
quietly. 

"  Exactly.  Frankly,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  you,  and  I  know  none  of  our  young  men  to  whom  I 
should  confide  this  task  with  so  much  pleasure." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  good  opinion, 
Mr.  Morris,  and  am  quite  ready  to  start  at  the  earliest 
opportunity." 

The  merchant  seemed  much  pleased  at  this  prompt 
decision,  and  entered  at  once  i.ito  fuller  details  with 
regard  to  the  mission.  He  was  to  journey  by  land  to 


Walter  Bruce,  who 

out  on  a  fashionable  boulevard".     All  around  him  bespoke  j  Mazatlan.  thence  by  a  trading  schooner  to  San  Francisco 

opulence  and  wealth ;    his  servants,  his  residence,   his  [  Bay,  and  after  settling  the  affairs  of  the  counter,  to  leave 

there  one  Jacob  Willis,  a  plodding  old  clerk  who  was 
selected,  to  replace  the  Mexican. 

Three  days  later,  Walter  Bruce,  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials, with  money,  and  accompanied  by  Jacob  Willis, 
took  his  place  in  the  stage  bound  for  Mexico  city.  The 
journey  was  interesting  and  delightful,  and  the  young 
man  began  his  progress  with  feelings  of  extreme  delight. 
He  was  of  a  romantic  and  impressionable  nature;  tra- 
velling was  with  him  a  passion,  and  the  ground  over 
which  he  had  to  travel,  though  now  well  known  to  the 
reading,  public,  was  to  him  new  and  full  of  charms. 
The  splendour  of  Orizaba  peak,  the  delights  of  Jalapa, 
the  plains  of  Perote,  Popocatepetl,  the  grand  and 

in  danger  and  difficulty  relate  his  adventures  and  history,  j  sublime    scenery  of  the    country  in   general,  its  varied 

phases  of  wild  and  soft  and  fertile  nature  filled  him  with 
satisfaction,  and  created  a  source  of  endless  reflection  for 
the  future.  And  then  Mexico  city  and  its  wondrous  and 


equipages  were  in  a  style  of  almost  oriental  splendour, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  wonderful 
change  in  his  fortunes  which  had  taken  place  sinc^  the 
day  when  we  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  on.  board 
the  old  guard-ship  in  the  port  of  Galveston. 

He  smiled  and  promised  to  explain  the  whole  affair  to 
me,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  in  print.  "  For,"  said 
he,  "  if  I  do  narrate  my  adventures,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  temptation." 

After  breakfast  we  drew  our  chairs  near  the  fire, 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  more  than  anything  else 
carried  me  back  to  my  old  life,  and  while  Mrs.  Bruce 
went  out  to  make  some  calls,  frankly  did  my  ex-comrade 


WHEN  Walter  Bruce  left  me!  he  was  on  his  way  to  join 
two  vessels  of  the  Texan  republic,  lying  in  New  Orleans 
harbour,  which  had  been  ordered  down  to  Sisal  to  assist 
the  republic  of  Yucatan  against  the  parent  state  of 
Mexico.  It  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  here 
devote  to  the  subject,  to  narrate  all  my  friend's  adventures 
until  he  found  himself  one  fine  morning  transferred  from 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  to  the  counting-house  of  a  mer- 
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vast  valley,  its  lakes  and  hills,  its  curious  manners  and 
primitive  people,  were  all  ever-renewing  subjects  of  ob- 
servation. But  he  s.tayed  not  by  the  way.  His  orders 
were  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  His  com- 
panipn  and  himself  were  well  armed,,  for  they  had  to  go 
through  the  robber  region,  itself  a  fertile  source  of  ex- 
citem^nt;  but  at  last  gangers  and  difficulties  were  past 


chant  in  Vera  Cruz,  a  change  which,  however  inglorious  |  and  they  arrived  at  Mazatlan,  glad  to  rest  their  weary 
it  may  sound,  was  really  very  advantageous.  Bruce  had 
originally  been  educated  for  the  bar,  as  had  1,  and  like 
myself  abandoned  quiet  and  settled  life  to  wander  in 
Texas,  carried  away  by  the  details  of  her  heroic  struggle 
with  Mexico.  But  an  American  is  generally  fit  for  any- 
thing, and  Walter  Bruce  very  soon  captivated  the  confi- 
dence of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin  his  employers.  They 
had  counters  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  Mazatlan,  and 
traded  with  California,  whence  they  drew  hides  and  tal- 
low, the  very  humble  bub  useful  product  of  that  now 
gold-exporting  region. 

One  day,  about  three  months  after  the  entrance  of 
Bruce  into  the  service  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin, 
the  resident  partner  at  Vera  Cruz  called  th«  young  man 
into  his  private  office.  Walter  Bruce  presented  himself, 
and  was  requested  to  sit  down. 

"  Mr.  Bruce,"  said  the  merchant,  opening  a  letter 
which  lay  before  him,  "  I  am  in  a  slight  difficulty,  to  get 


limbs  in  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Riley,  the  agent  at 
that  port,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  Pacific, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  East  and  of  Spain,  with  its 
cream-coloured  houses,  its  heavy-arched  entrances  and 
cool  court-yards  within,  its  massive  cornices  and  large- 
balconied  windows.  ^ 

Walter  Bruce  took  a  few  days  to  rest  and  refresh  him- 
self after  his  journey,  the  m°re  readily  that  the  schooner 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  San  Francisco  Bay  was  not 
yet  quite  loaded  with  its  varied  freight.  Besides,  it  was 
necessary  that  Jacob  Willis  should  receive  some  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  constant  transactions  which  took 
place  between  Mazatlan  and  the  agent  in  California.  At 
length,  however,  all  was  ready,  and  the  young  man  and 
his  old  associate  went  on  board  the  scudder,  bound  for 
California.  The  journey  presented  the  usual  varieties,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
somewhat  wearisome  voyage,  during  which  the  young 
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man  rather  astonished  the  skipper  and  crew  by  his  nautical 
experience,  they  entered  the  magnificent  bay  of  Califor- 
nia, and  anchored  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  minute  descrip- 
tion of  localities.  My  friend,  Walter  Bruce,  had  little  to 
do  on  the  coast.  The  counter  managed  by  the  old  Mexi- 
can was  up  the  country,  and  thither  he  immediately  pre- 
pared to  journey.  The  distance  was  not  great,  but  it 
had  to  be  performed  on  horse-back,  with  an  Indian  for  a 
guide,  while  a  train  of  mules  were  to  take  up  the  supply 
of  goods  which  were  to  replenish  the  store.  Bruce  made 
his  preparations  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  During  his 
long  journey  his  curiosity  had  become  much  excited,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  man  about  whom  Mr.  Morris 
had  told  him  enough  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  an  origi- 
nal and  singular  character. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  autumn  when  Walter  Bruce 
and  his  little  caravan  started  towards  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  was  situated  the  little  settlement  of 
Pablo  Rittera,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  in  question. 
The  weather  without  being  very  warm  was  dry  and  plea- 
sant ;  and  as  the  Indian  guide  knew  the  road  well,  the 
way  presented  little  difficulty.  The  first  night  the  camp 
was  pitched  in  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  formed 
an  agreeable  shelter.  Walter  Bruce,  after  supper,  got 
into  conversation  with  the  Indian,  who  was  communica- 
tive and  well-informed.  At  length  he  asked  him  questions 
about  Pablo.  The  Indian  looked  uneasily  around,  as  if 
he  feared  to  be  overheard,  and  then  muttered  a  few  words 
scarcely  intelligible. 

"  You  know  him  ? "  said  Walter,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Yes  j  Pablo  medicine  man — great  mystery — not  good 
talk  much  about  him." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  him." 

L*  Him  Gold-Man ;  he  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the 
hills — rich,  like  ten  chiefs." 

"  Gold-Man  !  "  cried  Walter,  still  more  excited,  "who 
gave  him  that  name?" 

"  Indians.  White  man  laugh ;  but  Indian  know  hills 
full  of  gold — no  use  to  poor  Indian,  but  white  man  god ; 
and  Pablo  know  all  about  it." 

"  Has  Pablo  found  any  gold,  then  ? " 

"  He  no  want  gold.  He  medicine  man — live  without 
work — live  without  money." 

"  He  seems  to  be  a  regular  Californian  magician,'' 
mused  Walter,  but  this  idea  of  the  Indians  is  absurd. 
A  man  who  had  discovered  gold  would  not  have  remained 
up  here  so  quiet.  I  suppose  the  eccentric  old  fellow 
has  frightened  the  Indians  for  fear  of  their  proving 
troublesome.  "  Does  he  live  alone  ?  "  asked  he,  once 
more  addressing  the  guide. 

"  He  got  plenty  servants,  and  one  girl  bright  as  sun 
and  moon,  two  eyes  like  stars — great  beauty  ! " 

"Ah,  ah!"  cried  Walter  warmly,  "this,  doubtless,  is 
the  precious  deposit  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  I 
shall  have  to  escort  back  to  Vera  Cruz." 

And  speculating  on  the  agreeable  prospect  of  charming 
female  society  during  his  journey  home,  Walter,  some- 
what fatigued  by  the  day's  journey,  soon  fell  asleep. 

For  several  dnys  the  march  was  continued  through  a 
country  of  varied  character,  until  at  last,  about  twelve 
o'clock  one  morning,  the  caravan  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
secluded  and  picturesque  valley,  through  which  rushed  a 
small  stream,  that  about  a  mile  off  was  blended  with  the 
waters  of  a  larger  river. 

"Pablo  Sancho,"  said  the  guide,  sententiously — 
pointing  up  the  valley. 

Walter  Bruce  dashed  eagerly  forward.  A  marked  trail 
led  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  came  in  sight.  A  narrow  ledge  of  land  lay 
between  the  river  and  a  huge  precipitous  rock,  and  on 
this  the  house  inhabited  by  Pablo  was  situated.  Ifc  was 
built  against  the  cliff  itself,  which  seemed,  indeed,  to  bear 
its  whole  weight.  It  was  of  rather  large  dimensions,  but 


'.till  did  not  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  settlement,  for 
about  fifty  yards  distant  lay  a  number  of  smaller  huts. 
As  Walter  came  in  sight,  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  the  principal 
block,  hurried  in,  and  very  soon  returned  with  a  man. 
By  this  time  the  traveller  was  at  the  door,  and  had  time 
to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  his  new  acquaintance  while  dis- 
mounting. 

II. 

The  man  was  about  sixty,  with  a  thin,  hard,  wrinkled 
face,  small  grey  piercing  eyes,  a  heavy  white  beard  growing 
almost  all  over  his  face,  and  withal  a  worn  and  suffering 
air,  which  was  sufficiently  painful.  A  look  of  suspicion, 
too,  hung  over  every  feature,  but  Walter  Bruce  scarcely 
noticed  him,  so  taken  was  he  by  the  charms  of  the 
young  girl  beside  him. 

She  was  a  dark-eyed  Mexican,  of  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  long  curling  hair,  a  mouth  which  would  have 
delighted  a  Phidias  or  a  Raphael,  teeth  white  as  snow, 
and  a  graceful,  elegant  form,  which  the  young  man 
thought  he  had  never  seen  equalled.  She  wore  the 
picturesque  costume  of  a  Mexican  woman  of  the  middle 
classes,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  coarse,  dusky,  and  com- 
mon habiliments  of  the  man  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  Welcome,  stranger,"  said  the  man,  in  a  feeble  voice. 
"  What  brings  you  into  these  remote  parts  ?  " 

"  I  come  from  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin,  of  Vera 
Cruz,"  replied  Walter  Bruce,  "  and  but  precede  my 
caravan  by  a  few  hundred  yards." 

"  Enter  !  "  said  the  old  man,  with  considerable  anima- 
tion, a  ray  of  pleasure  illumining  his  features,  "  Guadalupe, 
go  bid  Maria  prepare  a  repast." 

The  young  girl  moved  towards  the  distant  huts,  and 
Walter  Bruce  follow  Pablo  into  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  house.  It  was  a  large  and  almost  naked  room,  which 
usually  contained  the  goods  that  formed  the  matter  of 
barter  with  the  traders  of  the  district.  The  two  men  sat 
down  by  a  huge  German  stove,  that  served  to  diffuse 
warmth  through  the  warehouse,  and  Walter  at  once 
handed  his  letters  to  the  agent.  The  old  man  took  them, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  them  carefully.  Every  now 
and  then  he  raised  his  looks  from  the  papers,  as  if  to  muse 
on  their  contents,  but  in.  reality  to  scrutinize  with  a 
curious  eye  their  bearer. 

"  You  are  warmly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Franklin,"  said  he,  presently,  speaking  in  clear  and 
pure  English.  "  Have  you  been  long  in  their  employ- 
ment ?  " 

"  Three  months  when  I  left  Vera  Cruz." 

"  Three  months — short  time  to  learn  a  man's  charac- 
ter in." 

"  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin  have  thought  it  quite 
sufficient  to  give  me  their  entire  confidence,"  observed 
Walter,  a  little  haughtily. 

"  Don't  be  hasty,  young  man,"  said  Pablo,  gravely. 
"I  doubt  not  you  are  deserving  of  their  regard;  but  I 
have  been  used  to  the  world,  and  have  been  made 
perhaps  over  suspicious  by  circumstances." 

"  From  the  moment,  that  in  any  transaction,  I  have 
the  full  approval  of  my  employers,  I  suppose  that  relieves 
you  from  all  responsibility." 

"  Certainly — certainly — as  far  as  their  business  is  con- 
cerned—but here  comes  the  caravan,  and  breakfast.  We 
can  resume  our  conversation  in  the  evening.*' 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Pablo  retired  to  an  inner 
room  to  study  his  letters,  and  to  prepare  instructions  for 
Jacob  Willis  his  successor.  He  left  Walter  to  the  care  of 
Guadalupe.  The  young  people  were  at  an  age  when 
acquaintances  are  rapidly  made.  The  girl  had  never 
before  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  an  educated  man, 
while  Walter  had  rarely  been  placed  in  a  position  since 
the  commencement  of  his  adventurous  career,  to  study 
so  closely  the  female  character.  Influenced  by  the  ex- 
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citcmeut  of  the  journey,  by  the  romantic  circumstances 
of  his  position,  Walter  Bruce  was  before  evening  deeply 
in  love,  while  had  the  young  girl  questioned  her  own 
heart  it  is  probable  she  might  have  made  a  similar  dis- 
covery. 

After  dinner  Pablo  expressed  a-wish  to  be  alone  with 
his  daughter  and  Walter.  He  was  very  pale  and  excited, 
and  when  he  took  them  into  an  inner  apartment  sunk  on 
a  chair  under  the  excess  of  his  emotion. 

"Mr  Bruce,"  said  he  gravely,  after  a  short  pause,  "I 
am  compelled  to  be  abrupt  and  brief.  My  daughter  has 
been  kept  hitherto  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  my 
sending  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Franklin.  I  am  devoured 
by  an  internal  disease  and  have  not  many  days  to  live." 
'  "Father!"  cried  the  girl. 

"  Silence,  child,  and  listen.  Remain  up  here  you 
cannot,  and  this  is  why  I  begged  my  employers  to  send  a 
trusty  person  to  me.  Mr.  Bruce,  I  have  examined  care- 
fully the  letters  sent  me,  and  they  satisfy  me  completely. 
I  begged  them  to  send  a  young  man,  if  possible,  free 
from  all  ties  of  affection.  There  is  no  time  for  delicacy 
of  feeling  or  hesitation.  Do  you  think  it  probable  after 
one  day's  acquaintance  that  you  could  be  happy  with 
my  daughter  for  your  wife  ? " 

"  Sir,"  cried  Walter  Bruce  warmly,  "  I  have  this  day 
learned  to  believe  in  those  sudden  passions  which  carry 
us  away  in  an  instant  beyond  all  the  calculations  of 
reason.  I  love  your  daughter." 

"  This  is  better  than  I  expected.  And  now,  young 
man,  close  that  door,  and  listen  to  me.  Are  you  willing 
to  take  her  portionless  and  without  fortune  ? " 

"I  am  young,  in  health,  and  able  to  work,"  said 
Walter,  who  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
the  blushing  and  puzzled  beauty. 

"Enough.  Walter  Bruce,  you  see  before  you  the 
richest  heiress  in  America.  Surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren, I  had  hoped  myself  to  enjoy  fortune  and  its 
favours.  But  I  have  waited  too  long  and  I  shall  never 
leave  this  place.  Young  man,  in  this  country  you  tread  on 
gold  as  you  walk.  The  whole  land  is  one  mass  of  mineral 
riches.  But  I  alone  know  it.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
toiled  in  secret,  at  first  for  myself,  then  for  my  child. 
The  knowledge  of  what  lay  around  me  made  me  greedy, 
and  the  more  I  collected  the  more  I  wanted  ?  Come." 

The  old  man,  whose  eyes  flashed  with  an  unearthly 
glare,  seized  the  lamp  off  the  table,  took  a  key  from  his 
breast,  and  bade  them  follow.  He  went  a  few  yards  down 
a  passage,  and  then  opened  a  thick  door.  He  entered 
with  the  young  couple,  who  had,  by  one  stealthy  pressure 
of  the  hand,  ratified  mutually  the  contract.  They  were  in 
a  vast  natural  cavity.  The  chamber  in  which  they  stood 
was  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  while  across  its 
centre  ran  a  little  stream,  which  fell  into  a  hole,,  ran 
under  the  house,  and  joined  the  stream  before  alluded  to. 

"  Son  and  daughter,"  said  the  old  man,  holding  up  his 
lamp,  "  you  are  in  a  gold  mine.  Above,  below,  around, 
everywhere  is  gold.  It  is  the  same  all  over  the  country, 
but  in  no  place  is  the  mineral  more  abundant  than  in  the 
chambers  of  this  vast  cave.  For  twenty  years  have  I 
ventured  alone  here,  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
and  behold  the  produce  of  my  toil." 

He  pointed  towards  a  pile  of  small  barrels  occupying 
one  corner  of  the  cave. 

"And  is  all  that  gold  ? "  cried  Walter,  almost  breath- 
less. 

"  All  gold  !  Truly,  the  Indians  are  right,  though  they 
never  suspected  the  truth,  I  am  the  '  Gold-Man.'  It  is 
gold,  and  the  fortune  of  Guadalupe.  Young  man,  you 
receive  from  me  the  sacred  deposit  of  an  old  man's  only 
child ;  swear  to  me,  here  in  this  place  which  has  been  for 
years  my  field  of  battle,  to  be  a  good  and  kind  husband, 
and  a  faithful  protector." 

"  But,  Sir — it  is  not  possible — your  daughter,  rich  and 
wealthy  and  beautiful,  may  wish  to  find  her  equal." 


"  She  knows  not  the  value  of  her  wealth.  Bui", 
Guadalupe  speak.  Wilt  thou  take  this  young  man  for 
thy  husband,  to  be  thy  friend  and  companion  when  I 
am  gone  ? " 

"  Father,  talk  not  thus,"  said  the  girl,  passionately. 
"  I  never  saw  one  I  liked  so  much  before ;  but  I  cannot 
hear  you  talk  of  death." 

"  Walter  Bruce,  you  hear,  she  is  yours ;  but  let  us  come 
away  from  this  ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you  yet,  and  much 
to  arrange." 

That  evening  the  Gold-Man  told  his  story — the  narra- 
tive of  his  wild  adventures  in  California — of  his  discovery 
of  the  precious  metal — of  his  long  and  arduous  labours, 
and  of  their  successful  termination.  He  had  been  ill  for 
more  than  three  months,  but  had  kept  this  fact  a  secret 
from  his  child.  Alarmed  at  his  expected  death,  and  the 
difficult  position  of  his  daughter,  he  had  partially  hinted  at 
his  riches  to  his  employers,  and  had  begged  them  to  send 
him  some  one  to  whom  he  could,  without  hesitation,  give 
his  daughter. 

Walter  Bruce  went  to  bed  that  night,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
he  was  half  mad  with  excitement  and  joy.  He  rose 
fevered  and  excited,  but  to  find  his  waking  visions  still 
real.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  preparations  for 
their  departure.  Old  Pablo,  vanquished  by  the  earnest 
prayers  of  the  young  couple,  consented  to  travel,  and  try 
the  power  of  medicine.  A  week  later  the  counter  was 
given  up  to  Jacob  WTillis,  and  the  caravan  set  out  on  its 
return  voyage.  A  few  days  later,  they  reached  the 
schooner,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  from  their  departure 
from  the  dry  diggings,  Walter  and  Guadalupe  were  united 
in  marriage  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  American  consul 
and  a  Mazatlan  priest.  Old  Pablo  did  not  survive  theit 
union  ten  days  ;  his  disease  had  grown  too  powerful,  and 
he  was  buried,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  far  away  from 
his  long  cherished  home. 

Walter  and  his  wife  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  to  New  York.  Gaudalupe  grieved 
bitterly  for  the  death  of  her  kind  old  father,  and  her  hus- 
band found  it  necessary  to  travel  constantly  to  occupy 
her  mind.  He  invested  his  vast  wealth  in  good  securi- 
ties, and  after  a  long  peregrination  through  the  United 
States,  took  ship  for  Europe.  Both  himself  and  his  wife 
took  a  strong  liking  to  Paris,  as  do  most  Americans ;  a«d 
thus  it  was  I  met  them.  They  still  make  it  their  head 
quarters,  being  less  disposed  to  travel,  since  the  birth 
of  Master  Pablo  Walter  Bruce,  which  occurred  about 
six  weeks  back.  My  friend  had  intended  making  public 
his  discovery  in  California,  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived 
in  New  York,  when  the  rumour  reached  his  ears  that 
California  was  a  gold  country ;  a  fact  which  none  per- 
haps ever  had  better  cause  to  know  than  the  heir  of 
'•  The  Gold  Man." 


ALFRED  TENNYSON  AND  HIS  POEMS. 
SECOND  ARTICLE. 

"  THE  Princess  :  a  Medley,"  is  a  strange  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  poet  like  Tennyson.  It  is  less  wholly  imagina- 
tive, and  more  practical  than  his'  other  works.  It 
touches  a  social  question — that  of  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  sexes  to  each  other,  which  is  working  in  the  under- 
current of  the  world ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  its  cha- 
racter, it  has  had  a  large  sale.  It  has  passed  through  a 
fourth  edition,  and  has  the  elements  of  a  popular  w6rk. 
In  this  poem  we  have  the  abstract  thinker,  not  altogether 
divested  of  that  mystery  which  hangs  about  deep,  far-off 
thought,  like  the  misty  halo  which  encircles  a  distant 
light,  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  Real,  and  touching 
its  edges  with  the  beauty  of  the  Ideal,  as  the  sun-rays 
upon  a  block  fall  flatly  about  "the  surface,  but  gleam 
around  the  angles  with  a  golden  glory. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
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tliis  question  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  which  could  i 
only  be  fitly  touched  in  poetry  as  yet,  because  it  belongs  j 
so  essentially  to  the  future ;  but  every  enlargement  of  j 
the  horizon  of  time  carries  us  nearer  to  it ;  and  in  a  j 
world  where  social  arrangements,  practically  Malthusian,  j 
sever  each  too  often  from  the  hope  of  domestic  ties,  and 


Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with  knights, 
Half  legend,  half  historic — 
******* 
And  mixt  with  these,  a  lady,  one  that  arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head  ;  and,  sallying  thro'  the  gate, 
Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her  walls. 

And,  "  rapt  in  this,"  he  .would  fain  have  dwelt  there, 


forbid   the  two   halves   of   humanity  to    meet,   it    daily  I  but  his  companion  would  have  him  forth  to  the  abbey' 
becomes  more  imminent.      The  difficulties  with  which  !  where  were  "  A--4-  T™~I— ^-  --J  •-•--*.—  T -,-        -,,    .»" 


life  more  than  ever  abounds  interdict  to  a  great  extent,  ;  rest.'' 
under  pain  of  misery  and  trouble,  the  consummation  of; 
that   natural  contract,  in  which  love  is  given  for  help  j 
yielded,  and  strength  leans  for  support  upon  the  fondness 


which  cheers  it  as  a  pure  spring  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
desert  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  thirsty  traveller.  The 
ascetic  celibacy  of  monasticism  has  passed  away  it  is 
true,  but  a  not  less  ascetic  system  of  commercial  celibacy 
is  making  its  way.  The  sexes  stand  more  and  more 
apart  from  each  other;  and  instead  of  the  blending  of 
their  qualities  into  a  whole  with  one  object,  they  are 
ranged  upon  different  sides ;  and  thus  divided,  the  ques- 
tion rises  up,  like  an  echo  from  the  coming  hours,  which 
is  the  superior  ?  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  growing 
prevalence  of  literary  talent  among  the  women  of  the 
world,  the  high  names  they  give  to  the  rolls  of  fame  and 
science ;  and  if  circumstances — necessary,  it  may  be,  for 
the  pfesent — deny  them  the  influence  which  belongs  to 
home,  they  will  not  consent  to  be  governed  without  a 
share  of  the  power  and  the  benefits  which  government 
should  bring  to  all. 

It  needed  a  poet  like  Tennyson  to  give  at  this  period  a 
clear,  distinct,  and  positive  answer  to  this  question.  It 
needed  such  a  man  to  say  with  a  voice  of  authority  to 
which  the  world  would  listen,  and  in  accents  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  "neither  is  the  greater;"  to  tell  them  the 
greatest  usefulness,  the  highest  development  of  each  is  to 
be  gained  in  contact  with  the  other ;  that  both  are  but 
incomplete  portions  of  humanity,  which  is  never  complete 
until  "  they  twain  are  made  one ; "  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  take  the  scent  from  the  flower,  the  light  from  the 
star,  the  sun-ray  from  the  green  pastures,  the  leaf  from 
the  bough,  as  woman  from  man  ;  that  the  world's 
destiny  and  its  uses  are  as  ill-subserved  by  either  alone, 
as  the  earth's  motion  would  be  secured  by  attraction  and 
repulsion  being  left  to  act  singly,  without  being  aided 
and  checked  by  the  other;  that  there  are  events  in  every 
life  which  require  at  once  the  active  strength  of  man  and 
the  passive  endurance  of  woman  ;  that  there  are  paths  in 
every  science  and  art  only  to  be  traversed  through  the 
blending  of  quick,  delicate  perception  united  to  solid 
thought;  that  there  are  sorrows  to  assuage,  troubles  to 
relieve,  pangs  to  mitigate  everywhere,  asking  here  for  that 
firmness,  there  for  that  gentleness,  which  are  as  the  rule 
essentially  the  characteristics  of  each  sex,  and  not  to  be 
given  but  by  their  united  presence  in  the  world.  And 
this,  needed  to  be  told  not  dogmatically,  not  in  a  didactic 
poem  or  a  versified  mystery  assuming  to  be  a  revelation, 
nor  yet  in  a  cold  essay,  but  in  a  plain  tale,  in  which  the 
objective  action  is  built  upon  the  subjective  thought,  and 
incident  is  sprinkled  with  philosophy,  like  the  warm  robe 
of  use  with  the  golden  spangles  and  glittering  gerns  of 
ornament;  and  just  such  a  tale  in  blank  verse  has  Ten- 
nyson given  us  in  "  The  Princess." 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  description  of  this 
tale  as  will  make  its  scope  and  -purport  plain  to  the 
reader,  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  tale,  linking  together 
scraps  of  poetry  by  passages  of  prose,  serving  to  bind 
together  the  whole  as  the  string  binds  the  garland  of 
sweet-scented,  many-hued  flowers,  culled  from  the  par- 


Aunt  Elizabeth  and  sister  Lilia,  with  the 
And  so  he  went,  taking  the  book,  and 

Came  to  the  ruins.     High  arch'd,  and 
Of  finest  gothic  lighter  than  a  fire, — 


yy-claspt, 


terre  and  the  field. 

The   story   opens   with   a  beautiful   prologue. 


The 


writer  is  at 'a  lordly  mansion,  amid  intellectual  inmates  ; 
and  the  spacious  park  is  thrown  open  to  the  members  of 
the  institute  of  the  neighbouring  town,  who  are  mingling 
sportive  science  with  the  day's  pleasure.  The  writer  has 


And   there   they  talked   of  the   chivalric  past,   and  the 
"feudal     warrior,    lady-clad;"     and    "Walter,    patting     i 
Lilia' s  head,"  asked  "  lives  there  such  a  woman,  now  ? " 

Quick  answer'd  Lilia :  there  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down. 

And,  spurred  by  this  and  further  converse,  they  agree  i 

seven  of  them  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  princess  "  heroic,"  each  i 

in  his  turn  taking  up  the  strain,  not  to  be  all  antique  and  j 
barbarous — 

But  something  made  to  suit  with  Time  and  place, 

A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Grecian  house, 

A  talk  of  college,  and  of  ladies'  rights, 

A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade, 

And,  yonder,  shrieks  and  strange  experiments. 

And  so  beneath  the  gothic  ruin,   with   modern   life     ' 
around,  lying  upon  the  grass,  is  produced  "  The  Prin- 
cess— a  Medley." 

A  northern  prince,  "blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face;  of 
temper  amorous  as  the  First  of  May,"  has  been  in  the 
childhood  of  both,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  be- 
trothed to  Ida,  a  southern  princess,  and  when  his 
father 

sent  ambassadors  with  furs 

And  jewels,  gifts,  to  fetch  her — 

Gama,  the  king,  her  father, 

took  the  gifts. 

He  said  there  was  a  compact ;  that  was  true  ; 
But  then  she  had  a  will ;  was  he  to  blame  1 
And  maiden  fancies  ;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women ;  certain  would  not  wed. 

The  rough  old  northern  king,  the  prince's  father, 
"would  crush  these  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead  in  iron 
gauntlets ; "  but  the  prince,  whose  heart  by  fancy  led, 
has  become  enamoured  of  his  unseen  betrothed,  would 
go  and  win  her  by  gentler  means ;  and  at  last  he  pre- 
vails, and  goes,  taking  with  him  two  friends,  Cyril  and 
Florian — "  the  first  a  gentleman  of  broken  means,"  the 
other  his  "  shadow,"  his  "  half-self."  And  so  they  went 
and  came  to  Ida's  father,  Gama — 

A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 
Not  like  a  king  : 

Who  feasted  them  for  three  days ;  but  when  they  spoke 
of  why  they  came,  tells  the  prince  how — 

Two  widows,  lady  Psyche,  lady  Blanche, 
They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place, 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man  ; 

And  at  last  he  had  been  persuaded  to  give  them  a  frontier 
palace,  "  to  found  an  university  for  maidens ; "  and 
there  they  dwelt  apart  like  Amazons,  admitting  no  men. 
But  Gama  offered  "to  give  them  letters  to  her," 
although  he  said  he  rated  their  "  chance  almost  at  naked 
nothing."  Still  they  went  on,  and,  coming  near  the 
place,  "  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear ; "  and 
when  he  brought  it  to  help  "  to  lace  us  up,  till  eacK  in 
maiden  plumes  we  rustled." 

In  this  guise,  then — as  maidens  seeking  to  be  taught — 
they  entered  the  female  university,  for  which  offence  the 
doom  to  man  was  death.  In  this  guise  they  saw  the 
princess  Ida — majestically  lovely  beyond  thought — who 
tells  them 

in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 

The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men  ; 
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and  points  them  for  example  to  the  great  women  of  anti- 
quity to 

dwell  with  these,  and  lose 

Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher. 

And,  thus  schooled,  they  go  to  listen  to  Lady  Psyche's 
lecture,  where 

She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique, 
And  little-footed  China ;  touched  on  Mahomet 
With  much  contempt,  and  came  to  chivalry, 
When  some  respect,  however  slight,  was  paid 
To  woman. 

And  then,  with  pretty  scorn,  she  has  a  fling  at  the 
phrenologists,  telling  her  pupils  that  "  here  might  they 
learn  whatever  men  were  taught,"  for  though 

some  said  their  heads  were  less, 

•Some  men's  were  small ;  not  they  the  least  of  men : 
For  often  fineness  compensated  size. 

At  last,  however,  in  all  the  pride  of  woman's  rights, 
she  recognises  under  his  disguise  Florian  who  is  her 
brother,  and,  spite  of  all  her  feud  with  man,  the  woman 
rises  in  her,  and  "  all  her  voice  faltering  and  fluttering  in 
her  throat,  she  cried,  '  My  brother  ! ' ' 

Then  comes  the  contest  between  affection  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  affection  prompting  her  to  shield  the  intruders 
from  discovery  and  death,  duty  demanding  that  she 
should  give  them  up  ;  but  here  again,  spite  of  thoughts 
about  "  the  Spartan  Mother,"  the  true  woman  conquers. 
Old  thoughts  of  home  rise  up  between  her  and  her 
brother,  and  "  blossomed  up  from  out  a  common  vein 
of  memory  j "  and  she  consents  to  let  them  pass  con- 
cealed, but  not  till  the  young  and  beautiful  Melissa,  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  Blanche,  the  other  widow,  has 
become  a  confidant  of  the  secret. 

Give  a  whisper  to  the  winds,  and  who  shall  tell  where 
it  will  stay.  Tell  a  secret  in  a  community  of  women,  and 
how  long  shall  it  remain  a  secret.  The  lady  Blanche 
cunningly  conversing  with  her  daughter,  Melissa,  draws 
from  the  girl  sufficient  confirmation  of  her  suspicions  of 
the  sex  of  the  new  comers.  This  lady  Blanche  is  the 
most  unlovable  character  in  the  book  :  the  most  un- 
womanly of  women  ;  one  of  those  one  sometimes  meets, 
belonging  to  the  tender  sex  but  in  name ;  a  masculine 
spirit  prompted  by  ambition.  She  will  to  the  princess 
and  tell  her  all,  partly  to  aggrandize  her  own  power, 
partly  to  overthrow  the  lady  Psyche,  her  most  dreaded 
rival.  Cyril,  however,  undertakes  to  deal  with  her,  and 
appeals  to  the  "reverend  gentlewoman,"  pleading  the  "  old 
affiance"  of  the  prince;  but  was  sharply  told  he  "talked 
astray."  He  urged  the  danger  to  their  lives ;  the 
answer — 

true,  we  had  limed  ourselves 

With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the  chance. 

He  tried  "  the  mother's  heart,"  and  spoke  of  the 
shame  that  might  fall  on  Melissa  ;  but  the  lady  said, 
"leave  me  to  deal  with  that.'  Beaten  back  by  the 
absence  of  those  tenderer  feelings  which  belong  to  the 
woman,  the  subtle  man  of  the  world  tried  ambition  : — 

I  recommenced  ;  decide  not  ere  you  pause. 

I  find  you  here  but  in  the  second  place, 

Some  say  the  third— the  authentic  foundress  you. — 

I  offer  boldly  :  we  will  seat  you  highest ; 

Wink  at  our  advent ;  help  my  prince  to  gain 

His  rightful  bride,  and  here  I  promise  you 

Some  palace  in  our  land,  where  you  sliall  reign 

The  head  and  heart  of  all  our  fair  she-world, 

And  your  great  name  flow  on  with  broadening  time 

For  ever. 

/The  ambitious  woman,  striving  like  many  of  those 
who  lead  the  multitude,  not  for  the  rights  of  others,  but 
for  her  own  aggrandizement,  consents  to  temporize  for  a 
time  ;  but  meanwhile  the  three  companions  are  betrayed 
to  the  princess  by  the  imprudence  of  Cyril,  who  flies  to 
escape  punishment,  as  does  also  the  lady  Psyche.  The 
lady  Blanche  regains  her  old  power,  and  Melissa,  Flo- 


rian, and  the  prince,  are  arraigned  before  Ida,  who  is 
attended  by  "  eight  daughters  of  the  plough  stronger 
than  men,"  and  their  fate  at  best  was  doubtful,  when 
news  came  that  the  "  rough  old  king,"  the  prince's 
father,  hearing  of  his  son's  position,  had  mustered  an 
army,  seized  Gama,  the  father  of  Ida,  for  a  hostage,  and 
was  breathing  fire  and  fury  in  the  land.  On  this  the 
prince  and  his  companion  are  expelled  by  those  "  eight 
daughters  of  the  plough  stronger  than  men  ;  "  and  find 
the  old  king's  camp,  where  Cyril  and  the  lady  Blanche, 
the  latter  overwhelmed  with  shame,  have  already  taken 
refuge.  The  old  king  is  still  hot  for  war,  but  the 
prince — 

More  soluble  is  this  knot, 
By  gentleness  than  war.     I  want  her  love, 
What  were  I  nigher  this,  altho'  we  dashed 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults, 
She  would  not  love. 

And  tells  his  father  that  he  mistakes  women,  "  that  have 
as  many  differences  as  we;  one  loves  the  soldier,  one  the 
silken  priest  of  peace,  one  this,  one  that,  and  some 
unworthily."  At  last  it  is  settled  that  the  prince  and  his 
companions  shall  accompany  the  released  Gama  to  his 
army,  to  try  and  settle  peacefully  the  dispute,  but  there, 
the  fiery  giant  Arac,  Ida's  brother,  and  Gama's  two  other 
huge  sons,  espouse  the  princess's  cause,  and  the  god  of 
battles  is  appealed  to.  Fifty  on  each  side  are  to  decide, 
by  fight,  whether  Ida  is  to  be  a  bride  or  an  amazon. 
We  pass  rapidly  to  the  denouement;  the  contest  is 
fierce — man  and  horse  are  rolled  together — lances  are 
splintered — swords  shivered — armour  hacked — wounds 
given.  The  prince,  Cyril,  and  Florian,  are  overthrown, 
and  victory  declares  on  Ida's  side.  But  the  moment  of 
her  victory  is  the  advent  of  her  defeat ;  descending  to  the 
field  to  tend  her  wounded  brothers,  her  woman's  nature 
is  appealed  to  by  the  groans  of  suffering  men — by  the  old 
king's  wrathful  grief,  mourning  over  the  bruised  prince — 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  lady  Psyche,  clamouring  with  all 
a  mother's  earnestness  for  her  child  left  behind  in  the 
amazonian  halls,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  by  the  cold, 
unwomanly,  sneering  cruelty  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  who 
attends  her.  Her  tenderness,  the  true  spring  of  woman's 
life,  opens  up,  she  throws  open  her  doors,  and  makes  the 
palace,  where  'tis  death  for  man  to  enter,  a  hospital  for 
wounded  men,  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  languishing 
prince,  she  learns  to  love,  and  approve,  too,  of  the  loves 
of  Cyril  and  the  lady  Psyche,  and  Florian  and  Melissa ; 
and  so  the  independent  "rights  of  woman"  fade  away, 
"  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  We  cannot  resist 
one  long  extract,  redolent  of  the  sweetest  kindness  and 
the  loftiest  human  philosophy : — 

'  Blame  not  thyself  too  much,'  I  said,  '  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws  ; 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf 'd  or  god-like,  bond  or  free  : 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight  natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more  alone  ! 
Our  place  is  much  :  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her — 
Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down — 
Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her — let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live,  and  learn,  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her.  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow  ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
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Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man,  v 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other,  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Kden  back  to  men  ; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm : 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

May  these  things  be  .' ' 

And  having  quoted  that,  we  lay  down  the  tale  where  all 

ends  as  it  should  — 

Man  for  the  field,  and  woman  for  the  hearth : 
Man  for  the  sword,  and  for  the  nee'lle  she  : 
Man  with  the  head,  and  woman  with  the  heart. 

Merely  adding  that  "  The  Princess,"  preserving  at  once 
the  identity  of  the  story,  and  the  individualities  of  the 
seven  relators,  is  great  as  a  work  of  art,  but  greater  as  an 
example  of  wisdom  and  love,  by  which  qualities  it  chiefly 
attracts  our  sympathies. 

Turn  we  now  to  "In  Memoriam."  This  series  of 
sonnets  is  published  anonymously,  and  we  believe  that 
Tennyson  has  never  yet  acknowledged  it.  All  the  critics, 
however,  who  have  written  upon  it  have  ascribed  it  to 
him  ;  some  of  them  from  a  knowledge  of  the  poet's  private 
friendships  are  enabled  to  identify  the  letters,  "A.  H.  H.," 
to  which  "  In  Memoriam "  is  dedicated,  as  those  of 
Arthur  H.  Hallam,  a  valued  young  friend  of  Tennyson's, 
who  died  at  Vienna,  and  to  whom  apply  the  many  per- 
sonal marks  scattered  through  the  book.  Without  any 
such  private  knowledge  there  is  plenty  of  internal 
evidence  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  the  authorship. 
If  Tennyson  had  never  written  the  "  Two  Voices,"  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  some  uncertainty,  but  with  that 
poem  acknowledged  by  him  there  can  be  none.  The 
philosophy  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  and  the  "  Two  Voices  " 
is  precisely  the  same,  in  some  instances  the  similarity  of 
words,  in  many  the  form  of  expression  and  sentiment  are 
so  close  that  mistake  is  impossible.  We  have  in  each 
sorrow  regarded  as  a  sin  and  yet  as  a  comfort ;  In  each 
the  distrust  of  the  existence  of  death,  the  disbelief  resting 
upon  the  hopes  of  the  immortality  of  humanity ;  and  in 
each  there  is  hope  at  the  last  rising  above  grief,  and  con- 
verting a  sorrowing  dirge  almost  into  a  triumphal  hymn. 

It  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  deal  with 
"  In  Memoriam  "  as  we  have  dealt  with  "  The  Princess," 
because  it  has  none  of  the  connected  construction  of  a  tale, 
but  is  simply  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  sonnets, 
as  sweetly  sorrowful  as  the  night  wind  rustling  through 
the  yew  which  waves  its  dark  branches  over  the  grave  of 
the  dead ;  and  the  author  gives  a  reason  for  writing  such 
a  work  in  short  snatches  which  is,  it  strikes  us,  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  true  to  nature.  Sorrow  is  taciturn — • 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay, 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

But  short  though  the  snatches  of  grief  be,  and  high  as 
is  the  hope  that  follows,  the  tears  do  not  dry  quickly. 
They  are  not  the  drops  of  simulated  woe  striving  to  be 
seen,  but  the  true  dew  of  the  heart,  distilled  in  the  alembic 
of  suffering,  and  almost  shrinking  from  notice.  They  are 
1fae  outpourings  of  one  who  says, 

I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But  yet  all  the  impulses  of  the  heart  will  have  their 
expression ;  to  stifle  them  is  to  torture  the  soul.  Such 
vent  as  they  may  find  in  words  is  "  like  dull  narcotic's 
numbing  pain,"  and,  therefore,  the  mourner,  giving  way 
to  nature's  voice,  sings, 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er, 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold  ; 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

IB  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


Those  who  have1  truly  mourned  will  feel  the  truth  of 
this ;  they  will  know,  what  experience  only  can  teach, 
that  sounds  can  only  faintly  image  forth  the  shrinkings  of 
the  pained  heart,  and  that  sentences,  however  eloquent  and 
expressive,  are  but  as  coarse  draperies  thrown  over  the  sor- 
rowing Niobe,  showing  "the  outline  and  no  more."  Passing 
on,  what  a  depth  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
there  is  in  those  stanzas  where  the  poet's  inspiration,  pour- 
ing itself  forth  in  music,  is  dedicated  to  him  who  has  gone. 
It  is  as  though  the  lyre  which  once  rung  with  strains  of  hap- 
piness  should  refuse  for  ever  to  do  aught,  but  wail  forth  a 
moaning  requiem  or — strongest  of  all  comparisops  for  the 
purpose — as  though  the  miser  should  yield  up  his  last 
piece  of  gold,  sacrifice  his  heart's  idol,  to  erect  a  mau- 
soleum over  the  body  of  one  passed  away.  We  must 
let  the  poet  speak  for  himself  of  his  "poor  flower  of 
poesy." 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanish'd  eye 
I  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom, 
Or  dying  there  at  least  may  die. 

But  yet  the  sacrifice  is  made,  not  as  a  sacrifice  but  with, 
a  sense  that  it  would  cost  a  greater  effort,  would  inflict 
more  pain,  to  withhold  than  to  give,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  it  is  given,  that  it  can  be  made,  breeds  a 
suspicion  of  its  own  unworthiness. 

The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said, 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows, 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 
Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead. 

But  yet  the  poet  feels  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
whether  it  be  great  or  little,  sing  he  must.  It  is  not  him 
but  the  spirit  within  him.  As  Goethe  says,  "the  inspi- 
ration flows  through  not  from  him,  and  the  instincts  of 
his  nature  will  be  obeyed,  and  pour  out  in  song. 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing : 
Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

And  yet  sorrow,  though  half  a  crime,  is  a  blessing. 
Curious  inconsistency  perhaps  to  prosaic  minds,  but  most 
wisely  consistent  to  those  who  think  with  Tennyson.  As 
the  overcharged  spring  gives  forth  its  fulness  and  then 
sinks  back  to  its  own  quiet  level,  so  the  heart  pours  forth 
its  grief,  and  is  no  longer  filled  to  bursting;  the  tears 
which  bring  their  own  relief  are  often  the  sources  of  the 
purest  joy.  As  the  landscape  would  lose  its  beauty  had 
it  not  dark  shades  as  well  as  bright  beams  of  light,  so  the 
pains  of  the  world  are  but  the  foils  of  the  pleasures, 
and  to  enjoy  immunity  from  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  the  other  were  to  reduce  existence 
to  a  dreary  level  of  indifference,  where,  if  men  never 
descended  in  the  ravines  of  woe,  they  never  could  mount 
to  the  mountain  top  of  transport.  Well  then  may 
Tennyson  say, 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 
I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 
•Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  low  wail,  toned  down  to  the 
very  echo  of  despair,  to  the  brighter,  more  hopeful  son- 
nets, solemn  and  sad  still,  but  glowing  with  the  high  hopes 
which  twine  around  the  memory  of  the  departed.  One 
of  the  first  passages  of  this  kind  we  light  upon  is  a  reite- 
ration, in  a  bolder,  firmer  tone,  of  the  sentiment  which 
gleams  out  in  the  "  Two  Voices,"  where  it  is  asked,  "how 
can  we  prove  that  death  is  death  ?  " 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range  ; 

Once  more  we  sang :  "  They  do  not  die 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change." 

And  a  little  further  on  we  find  still  more  confidently 
and  assuredly  than  in  the  "Two  Voices,"  the  internal  con- 
victions of  men  used  as  the  proof  of  eternal  existence— 
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My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

There  is  again  also  the  tendency  to  philosophize  upon 
the  possibility  of  gradations  of  being,  leading  the  theorist 
on  not  to  regard  the  dead  as  dead,  but  as  beings  passed 
away  to  a  higher  state  of  existence  :  to  look  upon  life  as 
but  the  beginning  of  conscious  identity,  to  be  continued 
through  other-  worlds,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  in 
respect  to  the'intellect  designed  to  pass  through  all  time, 
as  first  childhood,  when  we  learn  the  use  of  "  I "  and  "  we," 
does  to  the  man — as  Tennyson  expresses  it — 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 
Beyond  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

We  find  in  the  sunshine  of  renewed  hope  in  the  poet's 
soul  the  comparison  of  his  dead  friend  to  a  bride — 

When  crowned  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes. 

But  the  cloud  of  sadness  has  not  yet  fully  passed  away — 
lingering  in  the  sky  of  thought  it  now  and  then  still  casts 
its  shades,  and  one  of  its  promptings  leads  the  inquiring 
mind  of  the  mourner  to  detect  a  difference,  which  blots 
out  the  similarity. 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 
How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  the  spirit  takes  refuge  at  last  in  that  high  philo- 
sophic feeling  which  associates  the  loved  one  with  all  the 
good  around,  and  recognises  through  all  time  his  spirit, 
though  his  mortal  frame  be  fled,  in  everything  that  confers 
happiness. 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be, 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood ; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good 

And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

We  have  but  small  space  left  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
characteristics  of  Tennyson  j  earnest,  tender,  often  im- 
passioned, he  is  solemn  rather  than  gay;  thoughtful, 
philosophic,  metaphysical,  he  is  abstract,  sometimes  myst- 
ical, rather  than  practical ;  though  objective  and  effective 
he  can  be,  as  "  The  Princess  "  shows.  But  that  poem  is 
rather  an  episode  than  a  part  of  his  poetic  life,  and  we 
should  estimate  him  as  a  poet  not  fated  to  be  read  by  the 
many,  but  destined  to  be,  and  fitted  to  serve  as  an  inex- 
haustible fount  of  inspiration  to  those  whom  the  many 
trill  foUow. 
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A    ROM  AUNT. 


TRACY  DE  VORE  AND  HUBERT  GREY. 

KNOW  ye  not  the  stripling  child 

That  strolls  from  the  castle  wall, 
To  play  with  the  mate  he  likes  the  best, 

By  the  mountain  waterfall  ? 

With  delicate  hand,  and  polished  skin, 

Like  Parian  marble  fair ; 
Know  ye  him  not  ?     'Tis  Tracy  de  Vore, 

The  Baron's  beautiful  heir. 

'Tis  Tracy  de  Vore,  the  castle's  pride, 

The  rich,  the  nobly  born, 
Pacing  along  the  sun-lit  sod 

With  the  step  of  a  playful  fawn. 


The  waving  plume  in  his  velvet  cap 

Is  bound  with  a  golden  band  ; 
His  rich  and  broidered  suit  exhales 

The  breath  of  Arabia's  laud. 

His  light  and  fragile  form  is  graced 

With  a  girdle  of  silvered  blue  ; 
And  of  matchless  azure  the  belt  would  seem, 

Were  it  not  or  his  eyes'  own  hue. 

Look  on  those  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  find 

A  sadness  in  their  beam, 
Like  the  pensive  shade  that  willows  cast 

On  the  sky -reflecting  stream. 

Soft  flowing  curls  of  an  auburn  shade 

Are  falling  around  his  brow ; 
There's  a  mantling  blush  that  dwells  in  his  cheek, 

Like  a  rose-leaf  thrown  on  the  snow. 

There's  a  halcyon  smile  spread  o'er  his  face, 
Shedding  a  calm  and  radiant  grace ; 
There's  a  sweetness  of  sound  in  his  talking  tones, 
Betraying  the  gentle  spirit  he  owns. 

And  scarcely  an  accent  meets  his  ear 

But  the  voices  of  praise  and  love ; 
Caressed  and  caressing,  he  lives  in  the  world 

Like  a  petted  and  beautiful  dove. 

He  is  born  to  bear  the  high  command 

Of  the  richest  domain  in  Switzerland ; 

And  the  vassals  pray  that  fame  and  health 

May  bless  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth  ! 

Oh !  truly  does  every  lip  declare 

What  a  cherub-like  boy  is  Lord  Tracy's  heir. 


And  now  on  the  green  and  sedgy  bank 

Another  stripling  form  is  seen : 
His  garb  is  rough,  his  halloo  loud ; 

He  is  no  Baron's  heir,  I  ween. 

Know  ye  him  not  ? — 'tis  the  mountain  child, 
Born  and  reared  'mid  the  vast  and  wild,; 
And  a  brighter  being  ne'er  woke  to  the  day 
Than  the  herdsman's  son,  young  Hubert  Grey. 

There's  a  restless  flashing  in  his  eye. 

That  lights  up  every  glance ; 
And  now  he  tracks  the  wheeling  bird ; 
And  now  he  scans  the  distant  herd ; 
And  now  he  turns  from  earth  and  sky, 

To  watch  where  the  waters  dance. 

A  ruddy  tinge  of  glowing  bronze 

Upon  his  face  is  set ; 
Closely  round  his  tern-pies  cling 

Thick  locks  of  shaggy  jet. 

Mark  him  well !  there's  a  daring  mien 

In  Hubert  Grey  that's  rarely  seen ; 

And  suiting  that  mien  is  the  life  he  leads, 

Where  the  eagle  soars,  and  the  chamois  feeds, 

He  loves  to  climb  the  steepest  crag, 

Or  plunge  in  the  rapid  Stream ; 
He  dares  to  look  on  the  thunder  cloud, 

And  laugh  at  the  lightning's  gleam. 

The  snow  may  drift,  the  rain  may  falL 

But  what  does  Hubert  care  ? 
As  he  playfully  wrings,  with  his  hardy  hand, 

His  drenched  and  dripping  hair. 
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He  can  tread  through  the  forest,  or  over  the  rocks, 

In  the  darkest  and  dreariest  night, 
With  as  sure  a  step,  and  as  gay  a  song, 

As  he  can  in  the  noon-day's  light. 

The  precipice,  jutting  in  ether  air, 

Has  naught  of  terror  for  him  ; 
He  can  pace  the  edge  of  the  loftiest  peak 

Without  trembling  of  heart  or  limb. 
He  heeds  not  the  blast  of  the  -winter  storm. 

Howling  on  o'er  the  pine-covered  steep  ; 
In  the  day  he  will  whistle  to  mimic  its  voice, 

In  the  night  it  lulls  him  to  sleep. 
And  now  he  has  brought,  from  his  mountain  home 

(With  feet  and  forehead  bare), 
A  tiny  boat  and  lancewood  bow, 
The  work  of  his  own  yoimg  hand,  I  trow, 

To  please  the  Baron's  heir ; 
And  now,  at  the  waterfall,  side  by  side, 
Stand  the  herdsman's,  son  and  the  castle's  pride ! 

Tracy  de  Vore  hath  high-born  mates 

Invited  to  share  his  play ; 
But  none  are  half  so  dear  to  him 

As  lowly  Hubert  Grey. 

He  hath  a  spaniel  taught  to  mark, 
And  wait  his  word  with  a  joyous  bark ; 
He  hath  a  falcon  taught  to  fly 

When  he  looses  its  silver  chain  ; 
To  range  at  his  bidding  round  the  sky, 

Then  seek  his  hand  again. 

His  ear  is  used  to  the  softest  song ; 

To  the  lute,  and  gay  guitar ; 
But  the  native  strain  of  the  herdsman's  son 

Is  sweeter  to  him  by  far. 

He  hath  toys  and  trinkets,  bought  with  gold 

And  a  palfrey  in  the  stall ; 
But  Hubert's  bow  and  Hubert's  boat — 

Oh,  they  are  worth  them  all ! 

And  Hubert  Grey  hath  learnt  to  love 

The  smile  of  Tracy  de  Vore ; 
He  delights  in  leading  the  timid  boy 

Where  he  never  trod  before. 

He  teaches  him  how  to  note  the  hours, 

By  where  the  sunbeams  rest ; 
He  wades  for  him  where  the  virgin  flowers 
Gracefully  bend  'neath  the  cascade's  showers, 

To  pluck  the  whitest  and  best. 
He  tells  him  the  curious  legends  of  old, 

Known  by  each  mountaineer : 
He  tells  him  the  story  of  ghost  and  fay, 

Waking  his  wonder  and  fear. 

Never  so  joyful  is  Hubert's  shout 
As  when  his  eagle  eyes  look  out, 
And  spy  afar  in  the  plain  below, 
Young  Tracy's  cap,  with  it  plumes  of  snow. 

Never  so  glad  is  Tracy  de  Vore 

As  when  he  can  steal  away 
From  his  father's  watchful  doting  care, 

To  rove  with  Hubert  Grey. 
And  now,  at  the  waterfall,  side  by  side, 
Stand  the  Herdsman's  son  and  the  Baron's  pride ! 
The  summer  beams  are  falling  there 
On  the  mountain  boy  and  the  noble  heir ! 
(Conclusion  in  wr  next.) 


ALTON    TOWERS. 

AMONG  the  many  noble  seats  of  our  high  aristocracy 
scattered  over  the  face  of  England,  Alton  Towers,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
and  loveliest.  It  is  entirely  a  modern  creation,  and  owes 
nothing  to  antiquity  except  the  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
fertile  glens  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  a  \-abbit-warren  ; 
yet  wealth  has  transformed  ifc  into  the  most  delicious  spot 

I  in  Britain. 

Alton  Towers  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Churnet, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Staffordshire,  near  where  the 
Churnet  joins  the  Dove,  which  viver  separates  the  county 
of  Stafford  from  that  of  Derby.  The  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  runs  through  the  Churnet  Valley  ;  and  there  is 
a  station  at  Alton,  close  under  the  village,  with  Alton 
Towers  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  far  up  on  an  adjoining 
height,  and  Alton  Castle,  with  the  fine  Catholic  church 
and  new  monastic  buildings  springing  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  rock,  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  access  to  the  place 
is  made  easy,  from  north  as  well  as  south. 

Whoever  would  see  the  country  to  advantage,  will  drive 
from  Uttoxeter — a  pretty  little  country  town,  about  eight 
miles  down  the  valley  from  Alton.  The  road  lies  through 
rich  pasture  lands,  bordering  either  side  the  Dove,  which 
wends  slowly  through  the  flat  meadows  extending  about 
a  mile  on  either  side.  Then,  near  Rocester,  you  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Churnet,  which  becomes  narrower  as 
you  proceed,  and,  by  the  wide  park-gates,  you  shortly 
enter  the  noble  domain  of  Alton  Towers.  This  approach 
from  the  east  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  charm- 
ingly laid  out  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley  and 
river  below,  beside  which  the  new  line  of  railway  has  been 
constructed,  almost  concealed  from  sight  in  many  places,  by 
the  umbrageous  woods  which  fill  the  valley.  In  some 
parts,  you  sweep  through  rich  grass-fields,  then  penetrate 
leafy  woods  and  forest  depths,  which  the  eye  vainly  seeks 
to  penetrate.  The  rocky,  shelving  banks  rise  high  above 

j  you,  magnificent  festoons  of  wild  creepers  trailing  along 
their  sides ;  ivy,  ferns,  woodbine,  honeysuckle,  and  blue- 
bells, in  boundless  profusion,  cluster  in  cool  recesses,  or 
on  sunny  slopes,  or  along  the  wayside,  where  the  sun, 
gleaming"  through  the  leaves  overhead,  kisses  them  to  life, 
and  woos  them  in  the  forest  glade.  Now,  you  are  cleav- 
ing your  way  through  a  narrow  path  cut  in  the  solid  rock; 
then  you  surmount  a  height,  and  a  far-off  landscape,  of 
delicious  beauty,  bursts  into  sight  through  the  trees.  On 
a  lofty  rock,  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  at  a  point 
where  the  valley  becomes  bolder  and  narrower,  the  conical 
spire  of  what  you  imagine  to  be  a  church  meets  your 
view.  The  building  is  lofty,  of  white  freestone,  with 
small  slits  of  windows  along  its  sides  ;  and  the  structure 
seems  to  spring  clear  up  from  the  almost  perpendicular 
face  of  the  rock,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  stands.  The 
spire  indicates  a  church,  but  the  narrow  windows  of  the 
building  would  point  to  other  uses.  What  is  it,  then  ? 
An  intended  monastery,  and  these  narrow  windows  mark 
the  cells  of  the  monks,  the  spire  pointing  out  the  small 
ornate  chapel  intended  as  the  place  of  their  devotions. 
The  building  is  not  yet  finished,  though  the  outer  walls 
and  roof  are  complete ;  the  masons  and  carpenters  are 
still  at  work  on  the  place,  and  it  may  be  a  year  or  more 
ere  it  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  its  tenants.  As  ifc 
stands  there,  it  reminds  one  of  a  Swiss  monastery, 
perched  upon  its  towering  cliff,  overlooking  the  deep 
valley  and  the  river  below.  A  still  lake,  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  would  have  made  the  resemblance  complete. 

The  drive  now  leads  you  along  the  top  of  a  wooded 
height,  and  you  see,  from  occasional  glances  at  the  tops 
of  lofty  trees  far  beneath  you,  that  the  sides  of  the  valley 
have  here  become  almost  precipitous,  and  shelve  rapidly 
towards  the  river.  "You  hear  occasionally  the  gurgle  of 
noisy  brooks,  babbling  with  glee,  far  beneath  you  in  the 
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woods,  as  they  are  speeding  on  their  way  to  the  Churnet !  heard.  The  principal  subjects  are  Gipsies,  a  donkey-race, 
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river.  Green  slopes  spread  away  under  the  trees,  some- 
times obscured  by  brush,  but  in  other  places  presenting 
a  velvet  sward  green  and  fresh.  You  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  wander  away  at  your  own  sweet  will  amongst  these 
woodland  recesses.  But  now  we  reach  a  lofty  point,  and, 
sharply  turning  to  the  right,  the  towers  of  Alton,  half- 
hidden  behind  a  wooded  height,  on  the  further  side  of  a 
deep,  wooded  valley,  burst  into  sight.  It  is  like  a  vision 
of  enchantment !  Climb  up  the  bank,  beside  which  the 
road  runs,  and  look  down  ; — the  view  is  most  charming ; 
it  is  like  a  peep  into  Paradise.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
little  valley,  which  is  open  only  towards  the  direction  of 
the  Churnet,  which  is  some  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south,  lie  the  Towers'  gardens,  amid  lawns,  terraces, 
temples,  fountains,  lakes,  and  deep  woods.  The  pinnacled 
conservatory,  like  a  series  of  pagodas,  occupies  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  the  roofs  of  its  many  turrets  glitter  in 
the  sun.  On  the  top  of  the  bank  above  it,  rich  lawns 
and  wooded  parks  stretch  far  away  on  all  sides.  On  the 
top  of  the  knoll,  behind  the  pine  wood,  the  towers  rise  up 
bold  and  grand,  but  the  mass  of  building  is  still  hidden 
from  you.  The  Welsh  Harper's  Cottage  faces  you  on  the 
opposite  hill,  sheltered  among  pine-trees;  it  looks  right 
down  towards  the  gardens,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  sweetest 
spot  whereon  to  dwell  throughout  the  whole  domain.  At 
our  left  hand,  on  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  we  stand, 
is  the  lofty  Gothic  tower,  from  which  the  view  at  sunset, 
with  the  square  towers  of  Alton  standing  bold  against  the 
golden  glow  of  the  skies  behind,  is  splendidly  superb. 

Driving  round  the  summit  of  the  height,  the  pile  of 
buildings  constituting  Alton  Towers  now  stands  full  before 
us.  There  is  a  long  range  of  front,  greatly  broken;  and 
clusters  of  roofs  and  gables,  with  lofty  towers  at  various 
points,  stretching  over  a  great  extent  of  ground.  You 
enter  the  building  through  a  lofty,  arched  doorway,  over 
which  the  family  arms  of  the  Talbots  are  deeply  carved 
in  stone.  Over  the  lodge  stands  a  flagstaff,  from  which 
floats  the  Talbot  banner,  which  has  often  waved  in  battle- 
fields,— at  Agincourt,  Cressy,  Flodden,  and  Bannock- 
burn.  Though  this  building  is  quite  modern,  having  only 
been  commenced  in  1814,  it  seems  to  have  been  built 
with  an  eye  to  defence.  A  lofty,  loopholed  wall  extends 
from  its  eastern  end,  enclosing  the  eastern  court,  and  a 
wide,  deep  moat  extends  along  its  front,  while  the  lower 
windows  are  strongly  defended  by  iron  bars.  The  Talbots 
need  not  so  to  barricade  themselves  amidst  a  peaceful 


people. 

The  interior 


of  this   modern  palace  is  of  wonderful 


beauty.  We  were  first  conducted  to  the  chapel,  and,  from 
the  gallery,  looked  down  upon  the  most  richly-decorated 
place  of  worship  in  England.  It  is  a  blaze  of  gilding,  and 
contains  numerous  pictures  of  the  rarest  value.  The  roof 
is  of  great  height,  divided  into  panels  of  cerulean  blue, 
spangled  with  golden  stars,  which  produce  a  delicious 
effect.  The  decorations  of  the  altarpiece,  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  are  rich  beyond  description.  Pugin 
is  the  architect,  and  he  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  the 
work  the  whole  powers  of  his  art, — for  cost  has  not  been 
spared  at  any  point.  Four  large  paintings,  by  the  first 
masters,  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Transfiguration,  and 
similar  subjects,  occupy  the  side-walls  of  the  chapel ;  and 
several  heads  of  saints,  marvellously  painted,  are  sus- 
pended near  them.  Mass  is  regularly  performed  here  by 
Dr.  Winter,  the  Earl's  chaplain,  who  is  constantly  resi- 
dent. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold, are  Catholics,  full  of  zeal,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  "  old  faith"  will  again  become  the 
national  faith.  With  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  Some  additional  decorations  have  still  to  be  added 
to  the  chapel,  the  works  about  it  being  still  in  progress. 
We  proceeded  next  to  the  corridor,  in  a  little  room  of 


with  sweeps  for  riders,  a  quarrel  among  sweeps  (admirably 
done),  and  other  scenes  in  low-life,  with  which  the  artist 
must  have  been  thoroughly  familiar.  In  a  glass-case  in 
the  same  room  are  some  choice  relics,  doubtless  much 
valued,  such  as  &  portion  of  earth  from  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  a  relic  of  wood  from  the  true  cross,  and 
various  seals  of  old  abbots,  popes,  barons,  and  so  on. 
Then  we  enter  the  boudoir,  the  long  gallery,  and  drawing- 
room,  into  which  the  fine  house  conservatory  (now  in 
course  of  enlargement)  opens,  constituting  the  most 
favourite  apartments  in  the  building, — of  great  capacity 
and  length,  light  and  airy-looking,  full  of  art,  literature, 
and  elegance.  From  this  apartnc  ent  others  branch  out ; 
here  a  library,  there  a  boudoir  or  quiet  study ;  and,  from 
the  windows,  charming  peeps  of  the  park-scenery  are 
obtained. 

Then  you  descend  into  the  octagon  by  a  noble  flight  of 
steps,  and  are  at  once  in  presence  of  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  English  and  foreign  sculpture.  This  leads 
you  to  the  new  picture-gallery,  the  old  picture-gallery,  and 
the  armoury — a  suite  of  rooms  extending  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  full  of  rich  and  varied  interest,  perfectly 
magnificent  in  their  decorations. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  idea  of  the  treasures 
of  art  which  fill  these  galleries.  The  private  collection 
of  pictures  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  in  England.  The  greater  part  belonged 
to  Madame  "Mere,"  Bonaparte's  mother,  who  be- 
queathed them  to  a  Roman  Cardinal,  from  whom  the  Earl 
purchased  them.  They  include  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Rafaelle,  Giorgone,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Ver- 
onese, Guido,  Claude,  Murillo,  Vandyck,  Snyders,  Both, 
Wouvermans,  and  other  great  painters.  The  late  Louis 
Philippe  offered  the  Earl  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for 
his  pair  of  Wouvermans,  which  are  considered  the  finest 
in  England.  The  subjects  of  the  majority  are  sacred,  and 
the  number  of  Virgins,  Madonnas,  and  Christs  in  the 
collection,  is  very  marked. 

The  armoury  is  an  extremely  interesting  apartment. 
Here  you  have  effigies  of  the  steel-clad  barons,  who  once 
held  England  in  their  grasp  ;  banners  of  old  knights  hang 
from  the  walls;  there  is  armour  of  nearly  all  ages  and 
countries ;  and  stands  of  arms  are  piled  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment  for  at  least  three  hundred  men.  A  screen 
of  halberds  and  spears,  surmounted  by  a  portcullis,  sepa- 
rates the  armoury  from  the  picture-gallery ;  and,  when 
the  apartment  is  lit  up,  as  it  is  only  on  great  occasions, 
such  as  the  visits  of  royalty,  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Immense  wealth,  expended 
unsparingly;  displays  itself  on  every  side,  in  the  rich  fur- 
niture, and  the  paintings  and  decorations,  on  which  genius 
in  art  has  lavished  all  its  best  powers.  Money  commands 
all  this ;'  and,  when  we  see  what  it  can  do,  what  wonder 
that  money  should  be  worshipped  as  ,a  god  !  From  one 
of  the  bay-windows  of  the  large  gallery,  a  charming  view 
is  obtained  of  the  rolling  valley  of  the  Churnet,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills,  an  immense  extent  of  fine  park- 
scenery  lying  to  the  west,  and  vast  sweeps  of  undulating 
grass  knolls  and  fields,  variegated  by  woods  and  groves, 
on  which  the  eye  lingers  with  a  charmed  gaze.  The  view 
is  the  very  perfection  of  English  park-scenery.  Yet,  fifty 
years  ago,  that  beautiful  country  was  all  "  moorland," 
and  the  spot  on  which  this  noble  mansion  stands,  was  a 
rabbit-warren  !  Such  are  the  wonderful  transformations 
that  wealth  can  accomplish  ! 

After  inspecting  these  noble  apartments — at  which  we 
have  taken  the  merest  glance — we  departed,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  village  of  Alton,  where  "  The  Castle" 
is  situated.  The  mansion  of  Alton  Towers  occupies  a 
lofty,  rising  ground,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Churnet 
valley,  while  the  Castle  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  on 
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their  towers  and  pinnacles  only  being  within  sight  of  each 
other.  The  drive  between  the  two  places  is  delightful, 
through  park  and  wood,  down  towards  the  Churnet, 
alongside  which  the  railway  runs,  with  its  handsome  sta- 
tion by  the  roadside ;  then  up  the  steep  hill  on  the  other 
side,  to  the  Castle — the  lofty,  monastic  pile  on  the  castle- 
rock  standing  far  up  into  the  sky. 

Alton  is  a  little,  straggling,  old-fashioned  village,  lying 
along  the  back  of  the  hill,  on  the  promontory  of  which  the 
Castle  formerly  stood — for  it  stands  no  longer.  There 
are  a  few  crumbling  ruins,  which  mark  its  site,  and  there 
is  still  the  wide,  dry  ditch,  cut  far  down  into  the  solid 
I  rock.  The  Castle  stood  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  and 
was  held  alternately  by  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war  it  was  demolished 
by  the  Matter,  with  many  other  seats  of  "  malignants." 
They  pulled  down  the  nests,  to  make  the  rooks  flee 
away  ! 

This  castle  site,  where  Puritanism  once  stood  tri- 
umphant, is  now  covered  witK  new  Catholic  structures; 
the  old  religion  again  in  its  old  place :  the  wheel  of  time 
has  turned  round  j  and  io  !  the  Catholics  stand  in  Alton 
as  they  did.  Yet  there  is  progress,  as  that  rushing  fire- 
horse,  and  its  train  of  passengers,  careering  through 
the  valley,  freighted  with  cheap  newspapers  and  the 
penny-post,  sufficiently  proves.  The  buildings  are  all  of 
hewn  freestone,  and  of  a  massive  and  simple  style  of 
I  architecture.  A  large  Catholic  school  occupies  one  side 
|  of  a  square ;  a  neat  and  capacious  Catholic  church, 
attached  to  which  is  the  residence  of  the  priest,  Dr. 
Winter,  occupies  the  other  j  and  in  front  of  this  latter 
stands  a  delicately-carved  stone  cross,  of  great  beauty. 
The  intended  monastery — a  large  pile  of  building,  newly 
roofed  in — occupies  the  old  castle  site  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  the  view  from  the  windows  of  which,  up  and  down 
the  Churnet,  as  well  as  across  the  deep  valley,  towards 
the  lordly  pile  of  Alton  Towers,  half-hid  behind  its  pine- 
woods,  are  of  the  most  charming  description.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  villagers  are  "good  Catholics,"  (and, 
doubtless,  there  are  privileges  connected  with  this  profes- 
sion upon  an  estate,  the  lord  of  which  is  so  stanch  a 
Catholic),  other  sects  seem  to  have  fair  play.  The  parish 
church  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Catholic  pile ; 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  In- 
dependents, have  each  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
and  are  said  to  thrive. 

The  place  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the  scenery  is  mar- 
vellously beautiful,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  j  and  art 
seconds  nature,  without  underlaying  or  overdoing  :  admi- 
rable taste  reigns  throughout. 


CUJAS,  THE  FULLER'S  SON. 
III. 

As  we  have  not,  like  young  Guy  Tour  de  Pibrac,  given 
a  pledge  of  secrecy  to  Jacques  Cujas,  we  will  now  follow 
him  and  endeavour  to  unravel  the  mystery  so  perplexing 
to  his  mother  and  Mademoiselle  Cadette. 

For  about  a  year,  twice  a  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  Jacques  was  in  the 
habit  of  absenting  himself  from  home,  and  that  so  inva- 
riably that,  no  matter  whether  engaged  in  work  or  play, 
no  matter  how  deeply-interested  in  one  of  the  stories 
his  father  used  to  delight  in  telling,  Jacques  always 
contrived  to  make  his  retreat,  and  to  time  it  so  well, 
that  it  was  only  after  he  had  disappeared,  that  Madeline 
exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  child  ? "  and  his  father 
answered, 

"  He  was  here  a  moment  ago." 

"  But  he  is  not  here  now." 

"  Well,  he  cannot  be  very  far  off ;  he  is  gone  to  rest 
himself,  or  to  look  at  Monsieur  Hubert  pass  by  on  his 
horse,  or  to  play  with  some  boy  of  his  own  age.  Youth 
is  fond  of  amusement,  and  we  cannot  force  a  young  thing 


with  the  blood  boiling  in  his  veins,  and  with  life  in  all  its 
bloom,  to  remain  here,  seated  quietly  working  like 
myself,  whose  blood  is  chilled." 

"  But  he  will  not  always  have  you  to  work  for  hina, 
my  poor  Cujas,  and  then "  said  the  prudent  mother. 

"  Then  he  will  learn  that  needs  must,  Madeline," 
said  the  fuller. 

Whilst  his  parents  were  thus  conversing  about  him, 
the  one  uneasy,  and  the  other  reproving  her,  Jacques, 
without  raising  his  head  higher  than  the  shrubs  which 
surrounded  him,  was  creeping  along  a  little  flowery 
winding  path,  which  led  to  the  back  of  the  castle,  and 
forcing  his  way,  at  the  risk  of  torn  hands  and  face, 
through  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  sweet-briar,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  an  avenue  of  sycamores,  so  distant  from 
the  courts  and  gardens  that  it  was  very  rarely  visited  by 
anyone.  But  before  he  ventured  further,  Jacques  listened 
and  looked  about  to  see  if  he  was  alone ;  hearing  no  noise, 
save  the  warbling  of  the  birds  or  the  light  rustle  caused 
by  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  Jacques  boldly  struck  into  the  path 
that  led  to  the  stables,  which  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  president,  was  now  empty.  No  grooms 
were  there  to  stop  him,  or  inquire  whence  he  came,  or 
whither  he  was  going. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  afraid  lest  he  should  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  castle,  for  the  postern,  which  was  usually 
open,  appeared  shut,  but  on  his  nearer  approach  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  only  half  closed.  He  gave  it  a  sudden 
push,  then  slipped  cautiously  forward  under  the  arch- 
way which  led  on  one  side  to  the  offices,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  back  stair-case,  which  he  ascended,  and 
reached,  without  meeting  anyone,  a  chamber  which  he 
entered  so  boldly,  that  it  might  easily  be  seen  he  was 
sure  of  its  being  unoccupied. 

And  unoccupied  it  was.  The  apartment  was  large,  so 
large  as  to  make  it,  though  well  furnished,  appear  almost 
empty.  Amidst  the  articles  of  furniture  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  a  large  bed,  placed  near  the  casement,  an 
immense  walnut  press,  a  table  with  twisted  legs,  one  of 
those  high-backed  chairs  of  the  time  of  King  Dagobert, 
and  some  wooden  seats  which  had  the  appearance,  so  to 
speak,  of  running  after  each  other.  Besides  the  door 
through  which  Jacques  had  entered,  there  were  two 
others,  one  opening  into  the  apartments  of  the  president's 
lady,  the  other  communicating  with  the  room  in  which 
Cadette  slept ;  for  though  the  two  boys  had  each  a  separ- 
ate room,  their  mother  arranged  that  they  should  be 
within  reach  of  superintendence.  Accordingly  Hubert 
slept  between  the  apartment  of  his  father  and  that  of  his 
preceptor,  whilst  Guy's  room  was  between  his  mother's 
and  the  housekeeper's. 

The  first  thing  that  Jacques  did  on  entering  the  cham- 
ber was  to  approach  the  table,  to  take  from  it  a  large 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a  pencil ;  he  then  glided  under 
the  bedstead,  which  was  sufficiently  raised  above  the 
ground  to  admit  of  his  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
and  writing  at  his  ease. 

He  remained  so  for  about  half  an  hour  without  stir- 
ring, but  at  length,  getting  impatient,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
wonder  if  there  will  be  no  lessons  to-day." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  than  the  door 
opened,  and  two  men  in  pilgrim's  dress  entered,  and  as  if 
they  had  heard  the  inquiry  of  Jacques,  one  of  them  said, 
"  There  will  be  no  lessons  to-day." 

"Well,  then,  we  may  as  well  sit  down ;  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,"  said  the  other, 

"  Is  it  here  ? "  demanded  the  first  pilgrim. 

"  It  is  the  most  convenient  place,  and  the  least  dan- 
gerous," returned  the  second.  "Everyone,  masters, 
servants,  and  children  are  wholly  engrossed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  president.  The  baroness  has  given  a  holiday 
from  lessons  to-day,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  anyone's 
coming  to  this  side  of  the  castle,  but  if  you  like,  George, 
and  to  make  all  sure,  we  may  as  well  reconnoitre." 
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"  Go,  Paolo/'  said  George,  "  it  is  more  prudent." 

Paolo  advanced  towards  Cadette's  room,  looked  into 
it,  shut  the  door,  drew  the  bolts,  then  went  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  baroness,  after  inspecting  which,  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  stair-case,  arid  then  sat  down  by  his 
companion. 

"  All  is  safe,"  said  he  ;  ' '  I  am  quite  sure  we  may  talk 
of  our  affairs  without  any  danger." 

"  Could  there  be  anyone  listening  at  the  doors  ?"  in- 
quired George. 

"  It  is  truly  said  every  rogue  is  a  coward,"  replied 
Paolo. 

"  Not  every  rogue,  for  you  are  not  a  coward,  Paolo," 
said  George ;  "  besides  this  is  not  cowardice,  it  is  pru- 
dence." 

"  We  can  speak  Latin  or  Greek,"  replied  Paolo,  im- 
patiently, "  and  that  will  puzzle  any  listener." 

"And  are  you  sure  that  no  one  here "  began 

George. 

"  Who  can  ? "  demanded  Paolo,  answering  the  half- 
finished  sentence.  "  Not  our  pupil,  young  Hubert,  it  is 
well  for  him  that  he  is  born  rich  and  a  lord,  for  he  has 
no  brains ;  not  little  Guy,  though  take  him  all  in  ail,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  sense-carrier  of  all  the  Pibracs, 
past,  present,  and  to  come;  nor  yet  the  baroness,  she 
adores  learning,  as  Indians  do  the  sun,  at  a  reverential 
distance ;  still  less  is  it  the  old  lord,  who  prides  himself 
on  not  even  knowing  how  to  read.  As  to  the  servants, 
you  do  not  imagine  them  capable  of  thinking  that  there 
is  any  other  language  in  existence,  save  Provencal,  so 
here  goes  for  the  Latin." 

Seeing  that  there  were  to  be  no  lessons,  Jacques  re- 
pented of  the  useless  haste  he  had  made  to  get  under  the 
bed,  and  with  the  feeling  of  a  naturally  generous  and  in- 
genuous mind,  he  could  not  help  experiencing  a  certain 
degree  of  remorse,  at  a  position  which  obliged  him  to 
overhear  a  conversation  which  the  interlocutors  seemed 
anxious  should  be  private. 

"I  will  try  not  to  listen,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  I  will 
think  of  something  else." 

The  remembrance  of  the  flattering  appellation 
"  rogue,"  which  they  had  bestowed  on  each  other,  and  a 
few  words  he  had  overheard  soon,  however,  riveted  his 
attention.  As  to  the  precaution  of  the  pilgrims  in  speak- 
ing Latin,  this  was  no  difficulty  in  his  way,  for  daily, 
throughout  a  whole  year,  Jacques  had,  under  the  friendly 
cover  of  the  bed,  listened  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lessons 
given  at  first  by  Pierre  Burel,  afterwards  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  for  some  months  by  these  two  men ;  and  so 
well  had  the  fuller's  son  profited  by  them,  that  he  was 
able  to  understand  every  word  that  was  said.  His  only 
fear  was  lest  he  should  be  seen,  and  he  crouched  still 
further  under  the  bed;  but  the  two  pilgrims,  secure  in 
their  conviction  that  all  the  people  of  the  house  were 
engrossed  with  the  president,  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  further  search,  than  that  already  made  in  the  two 
adjacent  apartments,  and  continued  their  colloquy  at  their 
ease. 

IV. 

"  IT  is  now  six  months,  George,"  said  Paolo,  "since  you 
and  I  first  set  foot  in  this  castle,  and  do  you  remember  my 
very  first  words  were,  '  there  is  something  to  be  done  here, 
and  something  to  be  had.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  "  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  with 
such  a  host  of  servants  all  alert  and  vigilant  ? " 

"  Everything  in  good  time  to  him  who  does  but  know 
how  to  bide  his  time,"  interrupted  Paolo.  "  That  was 
my  answer  to  the  observation  you  then  made.  Thanks 
to  my  sagacity  and  perseverance,  here  we  are  now  at  the 
goal  of  our  wishes.  You  are  just  returned  from  Citte,  is 
everything  ready  for  our  embarkation  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  replied  George ;  "  the  master  of  the 
vessel  which  is  to  carry  us  off  will  not  set  sail  for  eight 


days ;  our  passage  is  taken ;  he  believes  us  to  be  two 
young  men  of  rank,  flying  from  tyrannical  and  miserly 
guardians,  so  that  the  money  or  jewels  that  he  will  see 
with  us  will  in  no  way  surprise  him.  Think,  Paolo,  in 
this  very  room,  the  baroness  has  a  casket  of  jewels  which 
I  heard  the  old  lord  say  one  day  was  worth  more  than  a 
million,  without  counting  the  chest  filled  with  gold." 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  get  at  them  ? "  interrupted 
Paolo. 

"  That  is  the  difficulty,"  said  George. 

"  It  is  easy  enough,"  replied  Paolo,  "  listen  :  the 
president  takes  all  the  robust  yoyng  men  of  the  castle 
with  him,  leaving  behind  only^the  old  men  and  the 
women,  whom  \ve  can  easily  manage.  Such  an  accurate 
observer  as  I  am  lets  no  circumstance,  however  small  or 
trivial,  escape  him.  Now  I  have  observed  that  all  the 
people  here  have  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  the  keys 
outside  their  doors,  the  old  Pibrac  amongst  the  rest.  It 
is  but  one  turn  of  the  key  and  we  have  them  prisoners. 
The  baroness,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  has  learned  late  hours 
at  Paris,  but  she  suffers  no  one  to  wait  up  for  her  except 
old  Cadette ;  and  every  one  once  under  lock  and  key,  we 
can  pass  through  the  old  woman's  room  in  here,  ana 
hide  ourselves  in  this  immense  press,"  and  as  he  spoke, 
Paolo  opened  the  walnut  wardrobe,  in  which  were  hung 
the  silk  gowns  and  court-dresses  of  the  baroness. 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  who  had  listened  to  the  plan 
with  the  greatest  attention.  "  But  if  she  should  awake 
and  sing  out  ? " 

"As  to  that,  I  should  not  be  long  stopping  her 
mouth,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  which  made  Jacques  shudder 
in  his  hiding  place,  and  made  him  feel  strangely  tempted 
to  rush  out  and  seize  the  wretches  by  the  throat,  but  the 
boy  remembered  just  in  time  that  the  odds  were  fearfully 
against  him,  and  that  the  greatest  discretion  and  caution 
was  necessary,  successfully  to  counteract  the  villany  of 
these  wretches. 

A  few  moments  after,  before  Jacques,  who  was  iu  such 
a  fever  of  agitation  that  he  could  hardly  tell  where  he 
was,  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  he  heard  the 
pilgrims  go  out,  and  found  himself  alone.  The  men  had 
disappeared. 

V. 

"  WHAT  shall  I  do  ?  oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  Jy.cques, 
in  an  agony  under  the  bed.  "  Oh,  the  monsters,"  ad- 
ded, he,  wiping  the  drops  from  his  brow,  "  to  rob,  to 
murder  those  who  have  shown  them  such  hospitality, 
those  who  for  six  months  have  fed  them  and  loaded  them 
with  benefits— but  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
repeated  he,  whilst  a  sudden  shivering  succeeded  the 
burning  heat  into  which  he  had  been  thrown.  "May 
God  direct  me  !  If  I  go  and  denounce  them  no  one  will 
believe  me — what  proof  can  I  give  of  what  I  advance  ?  I 
shall  not  be  listened  to.  I  shall  be  laughed  at,  or  turned 
out,  perhaps,  and  either  this  very  night  or  some  other 
they  will  execute  their  horrible  design.  Oh,  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,"  added  the  boy,  praying  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart;  "my  God,  who  givest  strength  to  the 
feeble,  wisdom  to  the  simple,  come  to  my  help ;  counsel 
me,  oh,  inspire  me,  show  me  how  to  save  this  good 
lady  who  is  so  kind,  so  christian-like,  teach  me  what  I 
!  am  to  do." 

When  Jacques  had  offered  up  this  prayer,  he  vas 
I  about  to  emerge  from  his  hiding-place,  when  the 
sound  of  approaching  steps  made  him  draw  back 
his  head,  and  the  baroness  /  entered  accompanied  by 
her  two  children  and  the  house-keeper,  Madame 
Cadette. 

"  Has  Jacques  been  found  :"  inquired  the  lady,  as  she 
entered. 

"  No,  madame,  and  if  I  might  venture  to  speak,"  said 
Cadette. 

"  Go  on,"  said  her  mistress. 
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"  I  would  forbid  this  good-for-nothing  little  creature 
from  entering  the  doors  of  the  castle  ;  for " 

"'  I  will  have  nothing  bad  said  of  Jacques,"  said  Guy, 
interrupting  the  housekeeper;  "he  makes  such  nice  kites 
for  me." 

"  I  only  wish  the  kites  would  carry  him  off  with  them 
somewhere  out  of  this." 

"  Cadette,  it  is  very  wrong  to  suspect  this  boy,"  said 
the  baroness,  in  a  severe  tone.  "  His  father  is  an  honest 
man,  and  the  son  of  an  honest  man  can  never  be  a 
rogue." 

On  hearing  the  accusation,  which  at  first  he  had  not 
understood,  but  which  the  defence  explained  to  him, 
Jacques  was  on  the  point  of  bounding  from  his  hiding- 
place,  but  he  immediately  felt  that  this  would  be  his 
ruin,  and  that  his  position  under  the  bed  would  confirm 
all  Mademoiselle's  suspicions.  In  childlike  simplicity  of 
faith  he  prayed  to  God  to  render  him  invisible,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  his  prayer  was  heard,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  passed  without  either  Hubert  or  Guy,  who  never  left 
the  room,  perceiving  him. 

Night  came  on,  and  Jacques  had  as  yet  struck  on  no 
plan  of  action,  and  he  began  to  despair  as  the  time  ap- 
proached. From  his  hiding-hole  he  had  seen  Guy  put  to 
bed,  had  heard  the  tender  kiss  imprinted  on  the  brow  of 
the  child  by  the  mother,  and  these  gentle  words,  "  Soft 
be  thy  slumbers,  my  child,  and  may  to-morrow's  dawn 
rise  smilingly  upon  thee." 

"  Who  knows,"  thought  the  boy,  "  but  that  to-mor- 
row's dawn  may  rise  upon  the  cold,  lifeless  form  of  this 
tender  mother  of  my  own  dear  little  Guy  ?" 

And  now  Jacques  heard  the  old  Lord  de  Pibrac  retire 
to  his  apartment,  merely  closing  the  door  as  usual ;  he 
heard  the  servants  one  after  the  other  retire,  the  baroness 
come  into  her  room  with  Cadette,  and  gradually  every 
sound  was  hushed  in  the  interior  of  the  castle. 

Then,  by  means  of  a  light  which  was  kept  burning  all 
night  in  the  room  of  the  younger  Pibrac,  Jacques,  now 
breathless  with  anxiety,  saw  the  two  pilgrims  steal  in, 
open  the  press  and  slip  into  it,  leaving  the  door  ajar  for 
air  and  a  free  passage  out,  and  all  this  unnoticed  by 
either  of  the  women,  who  were  busily  engaged,  the  one 
undressing,  and  the  other  talking.  Hardly  were  the  two 
men  ensconced  behind  the  dresses,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred  of  which  neither  they  nor  Jacques  had  dreamed  ; 
though  on  the  instant,  the  boy  saw  that  it  must  hasten 
the  catastrophe  and  seal  the  fate  of  the  baroness.  Ma- 
demoiselle Cadette  appeared,  a  light  in  one  hand  and  a 
dress  in  the  other ;  she  laid  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
was  approaching  the  wardrobe  to  hang  up  her  mistress's 
dress,  when,  with  one  of  those  instincts  which  are  always 
the  work  of  a  superior  nature,  Jacques  was  in  a  moment 
from  under  the  bed,  and  had  locked  the  press,  and  taken 
out  the  key  before  Cadette  perceived  him  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  she  perceive  him,  than  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream 
which  brought  her  lady  to  her  side ;  by  that  time  Jacques 
had  disappeared. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  exclaimed  the  baroness,  as 
she  beheld  Cadette,  pale  and  agitated,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door,  which  Jacques  had  left  open  behind  him. 

"  Jacques — Jacques  !  I  am  right,  madam ;  I  always 
said  Jacques  was  the  thief." 

"And  what  has  he  stolen  ? "  demanded  the  baroness. 

But  before  Cadette  could  recover  herself  sufficiently  to 
answer,  the  servants  rushed  in,  saying  to  the  astonished 
baroness,  "  Where  are  the  thieves,  my  lady  ?  Little 
Cujas  told  us  some  men  had  got  into  your  room." 

Before  she  could  speak :  the  old  Lord  de  Pibrac  hurried 
into  the  room,  followed  by  Jacques  bearing  a  light. 

"  To  the  press  ! — to  the  press  !  "  said  the  boy. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  villains  are  in  the  press  ?" 
said  the  old  lord,  drawing  the  sword  half  out  of  its  scab- 
bard,  and  rushing  forward. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Jacques,  ' '  and  here  is 


the  key;  but  take  care,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  "the 
rascals  are  armed." 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  said  the  old  lord,  "villains  are 
always  cowards." 

With   these   words    he   took    the  key  from   Jacques, 

i  opened  it  and,   as  he  had  anticipated,  found  the  two  pil- 

j  grims,  pale,   trembling,   and  half  dead  with  fear.     The 

unhappy  wretches  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 

begged  for  mercy. 

"  No  mercy  for  such  wretches,"  said  the  Baron  de 
Pibrac.  as  he  ordered  his  people  to  bind  them  and  con- 
fine them  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle ;  adding,  "  and  to- 
morrow they  shall  be  sent  to  Toulouse  to  stand  their  trial." 
The  baroness  who,  during  all  this  scene,  stood  in 
breathless  amazement,  now  turned  to  Jacques  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Madame,  but   first,"    said  he, 

throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 

"  I  must  humbly  ask  pardon  of  you,  my  lady,  and  of  you, 

my  lord,  and  of  you  also  young  gentlemen,  for  the  liberty 

I   have  taken   of  being  present  unknown  to  anyone  but 

j  master  Guy,  when  master  Pierre  Burel,  or  my  lord  the 

I  president,  or  the  pilgrims,  were  giving  the  young  gentle- 

i1  men  lessons." 
"  Of  being  present  ?     When  ?     How  ?     Where  ? "  de- 
manded Hubert. 

"  Here,"  said  Jacques,  pointing  under  the  bed,  upon 
which  Guy  was  seated,  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  awake  to 
understand  a  word  of  all  that  was  passing. 

"Under  the  bed  !"  repeated  the  astonished  domestics. 

"  Yes,  there  it  was  I  used  to  steal  all  that  I  ever  stole 
in  my  life — let  dame  Cadette  say  what  she  likes — a  little 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  was  there  again  this  morning 
when  the  two  pilgrims  entered,  not  to  give  lessons,  but 
that  they  might  get  one  from  me.  But  oh,  my  lady,  do 
not  for  this  think  yourself  wrong  in  encouraging  learned 
men ;  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  to  your  love  of  learning 
and  the  respect  I  saw  you  had  for  it,  that  I  owe  my 
desire  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  clodpole. 
Well,  I  listened  attentively  to  the  lessons  given  to  rny 
young  lords,  till  I  remembered  them  all,  and  though  I 
cannot  speak  Latin  like  master  Pierre  Burel,  I  under- 
stand enough  to  know  all  that  these  villains  said,  who 
little  knew  I  was  under  the  bed  all  the  time  they  were 
hatching  together  the  most  dreadful  plot.  I  trembla 
even  still,  when  I  think  of  the  danger  you  have  escaped. 
Yes,  my  lord,  these  wretches,  these  terrible  pilgrims 
were  plotting  to  murder  the  lady,  and  make  off  with  her 
jewels,  after  they  had  shut  up  all  the  servants  in  their 
rooms,  as  well  as  my  Lord  de  Pibrac ;  and  they  were 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  press  till  everyone  was  asleep." 

"Mercy  on  me,"  said  Cadette.  "And  I  was  in  the 
very  act  of  going  to  put  up  my  lady's  robe  ! " 

"So  then,"  said  the  baroness;  "it  is  to  this  young 
creature's  fidelity  and  presence  of  mind  that  we  owe  our 
lives."  And  she  turned  to  express  to  him  her  grateful 
feeling,  but  as  she  turned,  she  saw  him  stagger,  and  but 
for  her  arras  now  extended  to  receive  him,  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"The  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  the  poor  boy, 
or  it  may  be  exhaustion  from  want  of  food.  Remember, 
he  has  been  all  day  under  that  bed." 

Refreshments  were  now  loudly  called  for  by  the  Lord 
de  Pibrac,  while  the  baroness  bathed  his  temples,  and 
moistened  his  lips,  intermingling  her  cares  with  maternal 
caresses. 

But  now  joy  was  very  near  producing  the  same  effect 
again  upon  poor  Jacques ;  for  after  a  few  words,  between 
the  baroness  and  the  old  lord,  it  was  announced  to  the 
boy,  that  he  was,  for  the  future,  to  live  at  the  castle  as 
preceptor  to  Hie  young  gentlemen  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  to  have  his  own  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  gratified, 
by  being  allowed  to  share  the  lessons  of  any  other  masters 
given  to  them. 
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"  Do  you  like  this  plan,  my  boy  ? "  said  the  baron. 

"  Like  it,"  said  Jacques ;  "  I  could  die  of  joy.  What 
will  my  mother  say  ? "  and  the  child  began  to  laugh  and 
cry  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

"  Both  father  and  mother  will  be  dead  of  fright,  if  you 
do  not  go  home  and  ease  their  minds,  little  Cujaus." 

"  Cujas,  and  not  Cujaus,  if  you  please,"  said  Jacques, 
as  he  ran  out  before  the  old  housekeeper. 

We  "-have  heard  how  Cujas  learned  Latin  and 
Greek — the  first  elements  of  law  were  taught  him 
by  Arnoul  Ferrier,  professor  at  Toulouse,  for  whom 
Cujas  always  evinced  the  most  affectionate  regard;  and 
the  knowledge  he  imbibed  from  him  became,  as  it 
were,  the  germ  afterwards  so  fully  developed  by 
the  efforts  of  his  own  genius,  and  his  persevering  ardour 
in  study.  After  filling  for  some  time  the  office  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  president's  children — one  of  whom,  our 
young  acquaintance  Guy,  was  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Chancellor  Pibrac— in  1547,  Cujas,  then  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  began  to  give  lectures  on  the  institutes,  and 
a  little  later  being  summoned  to  Valence  by  Bertrand  de 
Simiane,  Lieutenant-general  in  Dauphine,  he  gave  great 
eclat  to  the  university  of  that  town.  Honours  flowed  in 
upon  him.  Charles  the  Ninth  made  him  honorary  coun- 
sellor to  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble.  Henry  the  Third 
by  letters  patent  issued  in  1574,  conferred  upon  him  a 
small  pension,  with  the  reversion  of  the  first  vacant 
office. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  league,  his  fidelity  to 
Henry  the  Fourrh  remained  unshaken.  The  dangers  to 
which  he  was  thus  exposed,  with  the  grief  that  he  felt  at 
the  evils  to  which  his  country  was  open,  are  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  death.  It  took  place  at  Borges,  the 
4th  of  October,  1590,  when  he  was  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age. 

Cujas  was  of  a  low  stature — his  body  square-built — his 
voice  clear  and  strong — his  beard  was  of  a  lustrous  black, 
and  he  wore  it  very  long.  From  early  habit  he  studied, 
lying  on  his  face  and  hands  on  the  floor,  with  his  books 
scattered  around  him.  He  recovered,  and  gave  to  the 
world  a  part  of  the  Theodosian  code,  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Consuetudines  Feudorum,  or  books  on  Fiefs, 
and  on  some  of  the  Decretals.  Instead  of  the  semi- 
barbarous  jurisprudence  of  the  early  interpreters,  he 
substituted  that  of  the  most  polished  age  of  Rome,  and 
those  who  succeeded  him  have  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  to  confirm  his  views.  In  fact,  Cujas  was 
not  only  a  learned  man ;  he  was  what  is  far  better,  a 
man  of  profound  sagacity.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  find  writers  who,  in  all  sciences,  have  been  able 
to  master  some  isolated  parts ;  but  to  embrace  the 
whole  in  one  comprehensive  view,  to  ascend  to  the 
fundamental  principles  from  which  all  others  are  derived, 
and  to  condense  in  brief  maxims  the  substance  of  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  those  principles  is  a 
power  which  has  been  given  but  to  a  privileged  few. 
All  the  jurisconsults  of  Europe,  indeed,  are  agreed  in 
considering  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law,  one  whom  none  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  expounding  it. 
"  Cujas,"  said  d' Aguesseau,  "  has  spoken  the  language  of 
law  better  than  any  modern,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
ancient.  During  the  thirty  years  he  taught,  pupil's 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  there  issued 
from  his  school  magistrates  of  the  first  order,  and  able 
ministers  and  negotiators,  whose  talents  proved  highly 
serviceable  to  their  country ;  whilst  others  carried  to  the 
bar  and  the  bench  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  from  him,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the 
great  progress  which  jurisprudence  made  in  the  succeed- 
ing century.  Many  of  these  men,  like  Scaliger  and  the 
brothers  Pithon,  became  his  most  intimate  friends." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  life  entirely  devoted 
to  the  public  good,  and  the  tranquil  tenor  of  which  was 


never  disturbed  by  ambition.  The  honours  attained 
by  the  fuller's  son  were  never  solicited  by  one  whose  love 
for  learning  found  motive  sufficient  in  its  gratification. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Now  that  all  eyes  and  thoughts  are  turned  towards  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  its  throngs  of  visitors,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  run  over  the  accompanying  observations 
abridged  from  an  old  French  paper  without  date,  but 
looking  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old.  The  balance  of 
truth  or  falsehood  contained  in  the  "  characteristics," 
must  be  determined  by  the  reader's  experience. 

IN  FAITH. 

The  German  ............  is  Faithful;  true. 

„     Englishman  ........  „  Sure;   safe. 

„     Frenchman  ........  „  Light;  fickle. 

„     Italian  .............  ,  Cunning;  crafty. 

„     Spaniard  ..........  „  Deceitful;  imposing. 

IN  RELIGION. 
The  German  ..................  is  Irreligious  ;  profane. 

,,     Englishman  ..............  „  Devout;  pious. 

,,     Frenchman    ............  ...  it  Zealous. 

,,     Italian    ..................  t>  Ceremonious;  formal. 

„     Spaniard    ................  „  Bigoted;  hypocritical. 

IN  COUNSEL. 
The  Gennan  ............  is  Tardy;  backward. 

„    Englishman  ........  ,,  Resolved;  bold. 

„     Frenchman    ........  „  Precipitant;  hasty. 

„     Italian   ............  „  Subtle;  keen;  craftv. 

„     Spaniard    ..........  „  Wily;  sly. 

IN  AFFECTION. 
The  German  ..........  Knows  not  how  to  love. 

„     Englishman  .  .....  Has  few  ties. 

,,     Frenchman  ......  Loves  universally. 

,,    Italian  ..........  Knows  how  to  love. 

,    Spaniard  ........  Loves  well. 

IN  HABITS. 
The  German  ............  is  Poor;  mean. 

„    Englishman   ........  „  Superb;  costly. 

„    Frenchman  ..........  „  Fickle  ;  changeable. 

„     Italian  ..............  „  Paltry;  pitiful;  wretched. 

„     Spaniard  ............  „  Modest;  grave;  diffident. 


The  German 


IN  SECRECY. 

Forgets  what  he  is  told. 


„    Frenchman  ..............  Divulges  everything. 

,,     Italian  ..................  Says  nothing. 

„     Spaniard   ................  Is  very  secret;  reserved. 

IN  VANITY. 
The  Gennan  ........  Boasts  little. 

„    Englishman  ----  Despises,  contemns  everything. 

,,    Frenchman  ----  Boasts  of  everything. 

„    Italian   ........  Despises  that  which  he  should  contemn. 

„     Spaniard   ......  Praises  himself  only. 


IN  INJURIES  AND  BENEFITS. 


The  German 

,,    Englishman 
,,     Frenchman 

„    Italian 

,,     Spaniard  . . 


.Does  neither  good  nor  bad. 
.Likes  and  does  evil  without  cause. 
.Forgets  both  the  good  and  bad. 
.Prompt  to  do  good;  but  vindictive. 
.Indifferent  to  either. 


AT  REPAST. 

The  German. is  Drunken ;  intemperate. 

„     Englishman ,,  Gluttonous. 

,,    Frenchman ,,  Delicate;  dainty. 

,,     Italian ,,  Sober. 

„     Spaniard   „  Stingy;  sparing. 

IN  CONVERSATION. 

The  Gennan Speaks  little  and  badly  ;  and  writes  well. 

„     Englishman   Speaks  badly;  but  writes  well. 

,,    Frenchman    Writes  and  speaks  well. 

„    Italian ! Speaks  well,  and  writes  well ;  and  much. 

„     Spaniard. Writes  and  speaks  little;  but  writes  well. 

IN  APPEARANCE. 

The  German is  Stupid;  air  of  a  blockhead. 

,,     Englishman ,,  Neither  foolish  nor  wise. 

,,     Frenchman ,,  Hairbrained ;  giddy. 

,,     Italian ,,  Looks  foolish,  but  is  sage. 

,,     Spaniard ,,  Looks  like  a  sage,  but  is  foolish. 
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IN  LAWS. 

The  German has   Laws,  such  as  they  are. 

„    Englishman ,,    Bad  laws,  and  observes  them  well. 

„     Frenchman ,,     Good  laws,  and  observes  them  badly. 

„     Italian „     Good  laws,  and  observes  them  negligently. 

„     Spaniard ,,    Fine  laws,  and  observes  them  rigorously. 

As  SERVANTS. 

In  Germany They  are  Companions. 

„  England „        Slaves. 

,,  France    ,,        Masters. 

„  Italy    „        Respectful. 

,,  Spain „        Also  respectful. 

OF  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

In  Germany They  are  good  Housewives. 

„  England „        Queens. 

„  France    „        Ladies. 

Italy    Prisoners. 

„  Spain 


Slaves. 


IN  COURAGE. 

The  German is  Like  a  Bear. 

,,,    Englishman „         Lion. 

„     Frenchman   ,,   an  Eagle. 

„     Italian    „      aFox. 

„    Spaniard „   <on  Elephant. 

IN  KNOWLEDGE — LEAKNING. 

The  German is  Pedantic. 

„     Englishman ,,  Philosophical. 

„     Frenchman „  Superficially  omniscient. 

,,     Italian „  A  Professor. 

„    Spaniard „  Deep;  profound. 

IN  MAGNIFICENCE. 

Germany is  Magnificent  in  her  Princes. 

England...: „  „        Ships. 

France „  „        Court. 

Italy    „  „        Churches. 

Spain „  „        Arms. 

As  HUSBANDS. 

In  Germany They  are  Masters. 

,,  England „       Valets. 

,,  France „        Companions. 

„  Italy    „        Ciphers;  schoolboys. 

„  Spain „        Tyrants. 

IN  BEAUTY. 

The  German is  Statue-like. 

„    Englishman    ,  Angelic. 

„    Frenchman „  Manly. 

„     Italian „  As  he  pleases  to  be. 

„    Spaniard „  Fiendish. 


LIFE   AT   THE    HAVANA. 

On  the  14th  of  March  we  passed  under  the  impenetra- 
ble rock  of  the  castle,  called  the  Moro,  and  answering 
the  challenge  from  its  terraced  battlements,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  unrivalled  harbour  of  the  Havana.  How 
enchanting  to  the  senses,  at  least,  were  the  three  weeks  I 
spent  in  Cuba !  How  my  memory  turns  to  its  pictu- 
resque scenes  and  balmy  skies.  During  my  whole  stay, 
the  thermometer  scarcely  varied  from  76°  to  78°  in  the 
shade.  I  am  disposed  to  wonder  that  these  regions  are 
not  more  resorted  to  by  our  countrymen  for  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  escape  from  death.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
unlike  either  Europe  or  America  as  the  Havana;  at 
least  I  had  never  been  in  Spain,  the  mother  country, 
which  I  suppose  it  most  resembles.  The  courts  of  the 
gleaming  white  houses  have  a  Moorish  look,  the  interiors 
are  much  covered  with  arabesques,  and  on  the  outside 
toward  the  street  they  have  immense  open  spaces  for 
windows,  in  which  they  generally  find  it  superfluous  to 
put  any  glass ;  the  carriages  are  called  volantes,  and  look 
as  if  they  had  been  intended  to  carry  Don  Quixote.  Then 
how  delicious  it  used  to  be,  late  in  the  evening,  under  a 
moonlight  we  can  scarcely  imagine  to  sit  in  a  square 
called  the  Place  of  Arms,  where  in  a  space  flanked  by 
some  gleaming  palm-trees,  and  four  small  fountains,  a 
gay  crowd  listened  to  excellent  music  from  a  Spanish 


military  band.  It  is  certainly  the  handsomest  town  I 
saw  in  the  New  World,  and  gives  a  great  idea  of  the 
luxury  and  splendour  of  Spain  in  her  palmy  days.  The 
billiard-rooms,  and  ice-saloons,  streamed  with  light ;  the 
great  theatre  is  as  large  and  brilliant  as  almost  any  in 
Europe.  Among  the  country  houses  I  visited  was  the 
sugar  estate  of  one  of  the  chief  Creole  nobles  of  the 
island — a  Creole  is  a  person  of  European  descent  born  in 
America — I  was  treated  there  with  the  most  refined  and 
courteous  hospitality  ;  and  what  a  view  it  was  from  the 
terrace  of  golden  corn  fields,  and  fringing  woods,  and 
azure  sea!  The  treatment  of  the  domestic  slaves  ap- 
peared kind  and  affectionate,  and  all  the  negro  children 
on  the  estate  repeated  their  catechism  to  the  priest,  and 
were  then  brought  in  to  dance  and  romp  in  the  drawing- 
room. — The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Lecture  at  Leeds. 

CONFUSION   AND    PEACE. 

What  strife  has  there  ever  been  in  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  men  !  What  storms  !  Yet  the  storms  that  often 
precede  peace  prepare  for  it.  And  there  is  a  law  of 
storms,  though  we  know  ifc  not.  Who  can  tell  what 
winds  and  lightnings  do  for  the  mellowing  of  the  fruit  ? 
How  good  is  it  that  we  have  the  history  of  great  souls  in 
whom  dark  and  bright  alternated,  and  iu  whom  fruitful- 
ness  and  fair  weather  followed  days  made  sadly  cha'ngeful 
with  frequent  wind  and  gloom  ?  The  remarkable  men, 
and  the  remarkable  times  too,  are  as  the  magnifying  of 
the  common  ones.  Their  histories  are  as  great  round 
discs,  upon  which  we  may  see  our  ordinary  thoughts 
and  passions  largely  and  clearly  presented,  and  their 
hidden  workings  revealed  for  study.  The  grander  and 
mightier  struggles,  yearnings,  hopes  and  fears,  belong  to 
the  few  ;  but  they  represent  infinite  lesser  ones  equally 
real,  in  the  great  multitude  of  men.  For  common  men 
God  cares — they  are  his  people ;  and  the  few,  elect,  not 
to  privilege  alone,  but  to  labours,  are  the  officers  of  his 
people. — Theophilus  Trinal. 

THE    SYMPSONS. 

Mr.  Sympson  proved  to  be  a  man  of  spotless  respecta- 
bility, worrying  temper,  pious  principles,  and  worldly 
views;  his  lady  was  a  very  good  woman,  patient,  kind, 
well-bred.  She  had  been  brought  up  on  a  narrow  sys- 
tem of  views,  starved  on  a  few  prejudices  j  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  bitter  herbs ;  a  few  preferences,  soaked  till  their 
natural  flavour  was  extracted,  and  with  no  seasoning 
added  in  the  cooking;  some  excellent  principles,  made 
up  in  a  stiff  raised-crust  of  bigotry,  difficult  to  digest ;  far 
too  submissive  was  she  to  complain  of  this  diet,  or  to  ask 
for  a  crumb  beyond  it.  The  daughters  were  an  example 
to  their  sex.  They  were  tall,  with  a  Roman  nose  apiece. 
They  had  been  educated  faultlessly.  All  they  did  was 
well  done.  History  and  the  most  solid  books  had  cul- 
tivated their  minds.  Principles  and  opinions  they  pos- 
sessed which  could  not  be  mended.  More  exactly-regu- 
lated lives,  feelings,  manners,  habits,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  anywhere.  They  knew  by  heart  a  certain 
young  ladies'  school-room  code  of  laws  on  language,  de- 
meanour, &c. ;  themselves  never  deviated  from  its  curi- 
ous little  pragmatical  provisions ;  and  they  regarded  with 
secret,  whispered  horror,  all  deviations  in  others.  The 
Abomination  of  Desolation  was  no  mystery  to  them; 
they  had  discovered  that  unutterable  Thing  in  the  cha- 
racteristic others  call  originality.  Quick  were  they  to 
recognise  the  signs  of  this  evil ;  and  wherever  they  saw 
its  trace — whether  in  look,  word,  or  deed ;  whether  they 
read  it  in  the  fresh,  vigorous  style  of  a  book,  or  listened 
to  it  in  interesting,  unhackneyed,  pure,  expressive  lan- 
guage— they  shuddered,  they  recoiled ;  danger  was  above 
their  heads,  peril  about  their  steps.  What  was  this 
strange  Thing?  Being  unintelligible,  it  must  be  bad. 
Let  it  be  denounced  and  chained  up. — Shirley. 
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THE     FOREST. 

THE  forest!    the  forest!    a   nameless   spell   lies    in   that 

pleasant  word, 
Like   a  tone   or  voice   of   early   youth   'inid   life's   busv- 

murmurs  heard ; 
It  takes  us  back  to  the  bright  spring  mom,  when  we 

scatter 'd  the  sparkling  dew, 
Aad  sought  by  the  old  oak's  mossy  stems  for  the  violets 

sweet  and  blue : 
When  we  gathered  the  drooping  hawthorn-branch,  with 

blossoms  so  pure  and  fair, 
That  we  thought  it  would  twine  in  a  lovely  wreath  for 

some  youthful  bride  to  wear. 

It  brings  to  our  mind  the  merry  days,  when  we  read  of 

bold  Robin  Hood, 
Till  we  long'd  to  meet  with  his  trusty  band  in  some  glea 

of  the  rich  wild  wood : 

In  fancy  we  saw  the  good  shaft  fly  after  the  fleet  dun-deer, 
Or  heard  the  songs  that  so  blithely  rose  o'er  the  outlaw's 

kingly  cheer. 
O,  the  fresh,  pure  scent  of  the  emerald  turf,  and  glad 

elastic  glow, 
That  thronged  each  pulse  as  we  felt  the  breeze  through 

the  ferny  dingles  blow ! 

The  forest !  the  forest !  in  summer-time,  we  mused  in  its 

leafy  bowers, 
With  no  voice  around   but    the   honey-bee's,  rmid  the 

linden's  clustered  flowers ; 
And  we  wondered  not  in  those  dreamy  days  that  the 

poet's  earnest  line 
Told  how  the  bright  elves  revelled  there  in  the  silvery 

moonlight  time : 
But  we  watch'd  for  them  at  twilight  hour,  in  the  depths 

of  the  dewy  glade, 
Till  \re  almost  thought  the  blades  of  grass  with  their  tiny 

forms  were  sway'd ! 

The  forest !  the  forest !  in  autumn  hours,  we  bounded  with 

step  of  glee, 
To  seek  for  the  brown  and  glossy  nuts,  on  the  dark  green 

hazel-tree — 
Thinking  the  while  that  no  sceptred  king  could  be  more 

proudly  crowned, 
Than  the  stately  trees  that  so  bravely  stood  in  their  regal 

robes  around. 
And  we  loved  to  hear  the  mournful  tones  of  the  viewless 

wind's  low  sigh, 
As  it  wept  to  see  the  bright  year  pass  with  its  fading 

glories  by. 

The  forest !  the  forest !  that  pleasant   word  is  a  bright  and 

joyous  spell, 
To  every  heart  that  hath  fondly  loved  in  its  sylvan  halls 

to  dwell ; 
It  comes  through  the  mist  of  bygone  years  like  a  fair 

and  sunny  gleam, 
Like  a  gentle  thought  of  our  eariy  years,  when  life  was  a 

happy  dream  I 

'LuciJTDA  ELLIOTT. 


MAKE  no  man  your  idol,  for  the  best  man  must 
have  faults,  and  his  faults  will  usually  become  yours, 
in  addition  to  your  own.  This  is  as  true  in  art  as  in 
morals. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

A  MAN  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  reputation  must  be 
greater  than  him,  to  be  considered  as  great ;  but  he  that 
succeeds  to  his  father's  riches  will  have  to  encounter  no 
such  deduction. 

THE  finest  composition  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the 
finest  China,  may  have  a  flaw  in  it,  though  the  pattern 
may  remain  of  the  highest  value. 

THE  devil's  heartiest  laugh  is  at  a  detracting  witticism. 
Hence  the  phrase,  "devilish  good"  has  sometimes  a 
literal  meaning. 

A  MAXIM  is  sometimes  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which 
the  soil  it  is  thrown  into  must  expand  into  leaves,  and 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

EVERYTHING  we  add  to  our  knowledge  adds  to  our 
means  of  usefulness. 

LOOKING  to  others  for  our  standard  of  happiness  is  the 
sure  way  to  be  miserable.  Our  business  is  with  our  own 
hearts  and  our  own  motives. 

No  enjoyment  can  be  transitory;  the  impression  which 
it  leaves  is  permanent ;  and  what  ts  done  with  diligence 
and  effort  communicates  a  hidden  force,  of  which  wo 
cannot  say  how  far  its  influence  may  reach. 

THOSE  who  have  nothing  to  do  always  do  more  than 
they  ought. 

VIOLENT  blowing  at  a  small  fire  is  as  likely  to  extin- 
guish as  to  increase  it. 

THE  judgment  clarified  by  charity  may  be  compared  to 
the  bee,  that  finds  honey  where  wasps  and  hornets  gather 
little  but  poison. 

POWER  is  more  frequently  coveted  with  a  view  to  the 
correction  of  the  faults  of  others  than  of  our  own. 

SLANDER  is  more  accumulative  than  a  snowball.  It  is 
like  a  salad,  which  everyone  will  season  to  his  own  taste 
or  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  he  offers  it. 

THE  poet  sings  of  the  deeds  that  shall  be.  He  ima- 
gines the  past ;  he  forms  the  future. 

GREAT  principles  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  things ;  but 
to  apply  them  to  daily  life,  many  little  rules,  precautions, 
and  insights  are  needed. 

HE  who  persists  in  genuineness  will  increase  in 
adequacy. 

IT  is  an  ill  cure  for  life's  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to 
feel  them. 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  charm  in  books  is,  that  we  see 
in  them  that  other  men  have  suffered  what  we  have. 

THE  love  of  nature  is  a  help  to  holiness.  Revive  within 
those  who  have  wrought  folly  the  remembrance  of  sounds 
and  scenes  in  which  they  delighted  with  innocent  delight, 
and  you  show  them  that  they  have  been  with  God,  and 
God  with  them. 

FORTUNE  and  the  sun  make  insects  shine. 
OTHERS   sometimes   appear   to  us   more  wrong  than 
they  are,  because  we  ourselves  are  not  right  in  judging 
them. 

No  man  is  so  confidential  as  when  he  is  addressing  the 
whole  world.  Therefore,  we  find  more  comfort  for  sorrow 
in  books  than  in  social  intercourse. 

To  work  insatiably  requires  much  less  mind  than  to 
work  judiciously. 

DEEP  is  the  joy  of  social  silence  when  we  speak  wot 
with  the  loved,  but  feel  their  presence. 

WHAT  a  man  has  learned  is  of  importance;  but  what 
he  is,  what  he  can  do,  what'  he  will  become,  are  more 
significant  things. 

EVERYTHING  human  has  an  outlet  into  infinity. 
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THE  islands  of  New  Zealand  seem  destined  at  no  remote 
period  to  become  the  "  Great  Britain "  of  the  southern 
ocean.  They  are  situated  not  far  distant  from  our  Austra- 
lian colonies ;  the  islands  abound  in  timber  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  suitable  for  ship-building ;  the  coasts  swarm 
with  fish,  and  are  the  haunt  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
large  numbers  of  American  vessels  yearly  resorting  thither 
for  fishing  purposes ;  and  the  numerous  noble  bays 
and  deep  inlets  all  round  the  coast  afford  them  a  safe 
anchorage  during  the  stormier  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  extent  of  New  Zealand  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  British  islands.  There  are  two  large  islands  and 
one  smaller  in-  the  group,  and  several  thriving  emigrant 
settlements  have  already  been  formed  at  various  points  of 
the  two  larger  or  northern  islands.  In  New  Ulster 
Island,  there  are  the  settlements  of  Wellington,  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  Auckland  ;  and  in  New  Munster,  or  the 
Middle  Island,  there  are  Nelson  Settlement,  Canterbury, 
and  Otago.  The  total  British  population  is  about 
15,000,  and  there  are  about  110,000  native  New  Zea- 
landers. 

The  coast  line  is  of  great  extent,  and  very  irregular, 
being  broken  by  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  the  wide 
mouths  of  numerous  rivers.  The  coast  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  in  some  places  very  bold,  partaking  of 
the  uneven  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 
Chains  of  lofty  mountains  intersect  both  the  northern 
and  southern  islands ;  and  their  summits  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow  ;  their  sides  being  clothed  with  forest 
timber  up  to  the  very  snow  line.  From  these  great 
mountain  chains,  which  form  as  it  were  the  back-bone  of 
the  islands,  subordinate  ranges  of  hills  extend  on  both 
sides,  holding  within  them  much  fertile  valley-land  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  description.  From  these,  large 
tracts  of  level  land  stretch  away  towards  the  sea,  the  soil 
being  of  considerable  depth,  and  capable  of  growing  the 
vine  and  the  olive  in  perfection,  as  well  as  corn,  flax, 
potatoes,  and  all  the  culinary  vegetables  of  northern 
Europe.  Even  the  hill  country  contains  much  excellent 
land,  which  is  prepared  by  the  natives  for  the  plantation 
of  potatoes  and  maize,  and  yields  an  excellent  return  by 
hand  labour. 

The  forest  land  is  peculiarly  rich,  the  best  proof  of 
which  is  the  immense  vegetation  which  it  constantly  sup- 
ports. In  spring  and  summer,  aiftumn  and  winter,  there 
is  no  visible  change  in  the  woods :  they  are  as  beautiful 
in  the  depth  of  winter  (which  is  there  exceedingly  mild) 
as  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  leaf  that  falls  is  imme- 
diately replaced  by  another — the  withered  branch  is  sup- 
plied by  one  more  vigorous,  and  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fairest  shrubs 
preserve  their  beauty  all  the  year  round,  neither  being 


nipped  by  the  winter's  blast,  nor  scorched  by  the  summer's 
sun.  The  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  in  all  the  islands 
are  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  ^ring 
limited  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  body 
of  ocean,  the  temperature  is  preserved  very  equable ; 
indeed,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  may  be  pronounced 
the  nearest  perfection  possible.  Labour  goes  on  in  the 
open  air  in  summer  and  winter  alike.  All  emigrants  and 
travellers  are  agreed  on  this  point.  Mr.  Carrington, 
speaking  of  the  climate  of  New  Plymouth,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  islands,  says — "  The  climate 
has  not  been  overrated.  It  is  very  splendid :  it  is  a 
magnificent  climate.  I  have  seldom  or  never  suffered 
from  cold ;  I  have  been  up  to  my  middle  in  water,  in 
the  swamps,  and  have  laid  down  in  the  same  clothes  at 
night  for  several  nights,  and  have  never  experienced  any 
injury.  It  is  true  that  the  climate  is  so  healthy  that  you 
can  undergo  wettings  and  great  exposures,  without  suffer- 
ing any  injurious  consequences,  such  as  in  England 
would  make  a  person  seriously  ill." 

It  is  computed  that,  notwithstanding  the  hilly  cnarac- 
ter  of  the  country,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  whole 
extent  are  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  it  could 
easily  maintain  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  native  fern,  which  grows  in  the  forests,  on 
the  plains,  and  up  the  hill  sides,  is  very  rich  and  nutri- 
tious for  cattle.  Mr.  Earle  saw  a  hundred  head  of  fat 
cattle  at  a  missionary  station,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  although  they  never  tasted  anything  but  fern,  they 
gave  as  good  milk,  and  were  in  as  healthy  a  condition, 
as  though  they  had  grazed  on  the  richest  grasses  of  Lin- 
colnshire. The  natural  growths  of  the  country,  neaily 
over  its  whole  extent,  are  these: — first  grass,  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  middle  island,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Free  Church  (Scotch)  colony  of  Otago  Las 
been  planted  ;  secondly,  flax,  which  grows  universally  in 
low  situations,  and  has  already  been  found  of  considerable 
value  as  an  article  of  export;  thirdly,  fern,  which  sup- 
ports large  numbers  of  stock  and  wild  swine  in  both  the 
northern  and  the  middle  island,  the  fern  root  being  also 
used  by  the  natives  as  food ;  and  fourthly,  timber,  infe- 
rior to  none  in  the  world.  The  British  Admiralty  now 
Imports  its  spars  from  New  Zealand,  and  they  are  also 
exported  for  ship-building  purposes,  to  India,  the  Brazils, 
and  New  South  Wales. 

The  soil,  when  cultivated,  grows  all  descriptions  of 
grain;  potatoes  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  same  land 
will  readily  yield  two  crops  in  the  same  year.  Maize  is 
very  productive,  and  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  natives. 
The  vine  and  the  olive  also  flourish ;  peaches  arid  water- 
melons are  abundant  in  their  season ;  and  figs,  oranges, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  all  the  garden 
produce  of  this  country,  thrive  remarkably  well.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  frequent 
showers  from  the  clouds  which  are  attracted  by  the  lofty 
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hills  from  the  surrounding  oeean,  there  are  none  of  the 
destructive  droughts  to  be  met  with  in  New  Zealand, 
which  are  the  scourge  of  New  South  Wales.  A  constant 
verdure  covers  the  country,  and  we  believe  there  is  no 
instance  yet  of  a  crop  having  been  lost  there  for  want  of 
rain. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  climate  and  vegetable 
productions  of  New  Zealand,  it  may  readily  be  inferred 
that  it  is  equally  favourable  to  animal  life  and  produc- 
tion. All  the  animals  of  New  Zealand  are  foreigners  ; 
the  wild  pigs  were  introduced  by  Captain  Cook ;  the 
sheep  and  cattle  were  introduced  from  Australia.  But 
both  pigs  and  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep,  thrive  and  mul- 
tiply exceedingly.  Hogs  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  their 
flesh  forms  excellent  eating.  Considerable  quantities 
of  wool,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  yearly  exported ;  and 
probably  this  may  yet  become  a  staple  of  New  Zealand 
commerce,  though  we  believe  the  future  wealth  of  the 
country  must  mainly  depend  on  its  agriculturt.1  rather 
than  on  its  pastoral  products.  There  are  no  wild  ani- 
mals, nor  snakes,  nor  any  venomous  creatures  ;  the  only 
native:-;  are  birds,  which  are  very  plentiful,  and  furnish 
abundance  of  good  eating. 

T.!.u-  first  settlement  in  New  Zealand  was  formed  at 
Port  Nicholson  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  1839, 
since  which  time  emigrants  have  steadily  flowed  into 
the  country,  though  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  to  the 
United  States.  Doubtless,  the  great  distance  of  New 
Zealand,  which  is  about  13,000  miles  from  England,  has 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  fine  colony.  The 
first  town  founded  at  Port  Nicholson  was  Wellington, 
still  one  of  the  most  thriving  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is 
situated  in  Lambton  harbour,  in  Port  Nicholson,  at 
nearly  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  northern  island. 
Cook's  Straits,  extending  from  it  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  separate  Port  Nicholson  from  the  middle 
island,  on  the  northern  shore  of  which  the  Nelson  set- 
tlement was  planted  in  1841.  Probably  many  of  our 
readers  may  already  have  seen  the  interesting  panorama 
of  the  Port  Nicholson  settlement,  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  London  during  the  past  year.  Though  it 
exhibits  only  a  small  corner  of  New  Zealand,  still  it 
gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
its  capacious  bays,  its  noble  natural  harbours,  its  deeply 
indented  coast,  its  rolling  and  often  rugged  but  always 
fertile  surface,  its  delicious  valleys,  its  winding  rivers,  its 
unbrageous  forests,  its  smiling  farmsteads,  and  its  exten- 
sive fern-covered  plains.  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  settlement  is  very  hilly,  though  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  very  rich  land  along  the  valley  of  the  Hutt, 
which  offers  numerous  capabilities  for  agricultural  im- 
provement. The  soil  is  of  great  richness,  and  is  already 
well  settled  along  the  Hutt,  the  country  being  dotted 
over  with  pleasant  and  thriving  farmsteads,  reminding 
one  of  old  England. 

Although  Wellington  is  a  straggling  town,  extending 
over  a  large  surface  of  hillocks  and  hollows,  knolls  and 
ravines,  steeps  and  flats,  all  round  the  harbour,  it  already 
exhibits  a  forwardness  of  organization  remarkable  in  so 
young  a  settlement,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  the  British 
character  everywhere,  which  no  sooner  plants  its  foot 
upon  a  soil,  than  it  begins  to  organize  forthwith.  Within 
the  bosom  of  these  towering  hills,  which  enclose  this 
lovely  bay,  you  already  see  churches,  corn-mills,  courts 
of  law,  survey  offices,  banks,  an  exchange,  a  custom 
house,  bonded  stores,  and  merchants'  offices.  There 
are  barracks  also,  and  a  few  red-coats  are  seen  on  parade 
or  lounging  about  in  undress.  Ships  lie  at  anchor  off  the 
wharves,  securely  protected  by  the  high  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  bay  on  all  sides.  In  one  place  you  see  by 
the  stumps  still  protruding  from  the  ground,  that  a  clear- 
ing has  been  effected,  and  the  land  turned  into  pasture 
for  the  use  of  the  numerous  cattle  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants.  Occasionally,  a  few  natives  are  seen  passing, 


perhaps  engaged  in  some  work  for  a  colonist,  by  whom 
the  settlers  are  often  hired  at  good  wages.  Along  the 
beach  you  observe  nests  of  houses,  with  an  occasional 
parsonage  or  hotel,  or  an  officer's  house ;  and  as  you 
proceed  into  the  country,  the  comfortable  farm  houses 
of  the  farmer  proprietors  meet  your  view,  sometimes  on 
the  skirt  of  a  wood,  or  by  a  running  stream,  or  in  a  snug 
valley,  or  on  the  open  flats ;  large  numbers  of  well-fed 
cattle  roaming  the  hills,  or  forests,  or  fern-covered 
plains.  Windmills  also  occasionally  diversify  the  scene, 
and  remind  you  forcibly  of  the  old  country.  There  are 
now  excellent  roads  leading  to  the  rich  and  extensive 
tracts  of  country  lying  to  the  north-east  and  north-west 
of  Port  Nicholson,  and  farmers  are  gradually  finding 
their  way  into  them.  The  most  important  district  is 
called  the  WTairarapa ;  it  extends  in  a  level  plain  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  within  two  lofty  ranges  of 
hills  which  form  the  heads  of  Palliser  bay.  A  good  road 
is  now  formed  to  it  up  the  valley  of  the  Hutt.  The  chief 
recommendations  are  its  great  variety  of  character — 
abundance  of  prairie  grass  and  fern  lands  for  pastoral 
purposes ;  plenty  of  timber  for  building  and  fuel,  with 
hills  in  the  distance  to  fall  back  upon ;  abundance  of 
good  land,  yielding  good  crops,  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  river  affording  good  means  of  transit.  There 
are  many  good  stock  farms  already  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  pigs  run  wild  in  large  numbers. 

With  these  advantages  to  back  ifc,  Wellington  has 
made  steady  progress  since  its  settlement.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  wool  and  flax;  it  builds  ships  and 
carries  on  manufactures,  it  has  efficient  schools,  and 
church  accommodation  for  the  whole  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  5,500  British  and  natives. 

The  Petre  and  New  Plymouth  settlements  are  both  in 
Cook's  Straits,  on  the  same  coast  as  Wellington,  but 
considerably  further  west.  New  Plymouth  has  been 
styled  "the  garden  of  New  Zealand."  The  soil  is 
extremely  prolific,  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  at  once  delightful  and  invigorating.  The  bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  speaking  of  this  place,  says,  "  No  one 
can  speak  of  the  soil  or  scenery  of  New  Zealand,  till  he 
has  seen  both  the  natural  beauties  and  the  ripening 
harvests  of  Taranaki.  When  he  has  sat  upon  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  sailing  to  Taranaki,  and  watched  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  noble  mountain  and  the  woods 
at  its  base,  and  far  behind,  in  the  centre  of  the  islands, 
the  thin  white  wreath  of  streamy  smoke  which  marks  the 
volcano  of  Tongariro,  and  to  the  south  the  sister  moun- 
tain of  Ruapaho  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  then  he 
may  be  qualified  to  speak  of  the  scenery  of  this  country, 
especially  if  he  has  added  to  his  sketch-book  the  great 
chain  of  the  southern  Alps,  which  I  have  lately  seen  in 
all  their  wintery  grandeur,  stretching  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line  from  north  to  south  for  more  than  three 
hundred  miles." 

The  country  around  New  Plymouth  consists  chiefly  of 
timbered  and  fern  lands,  which,  when  cultivated,  yield 
heavy  crops,  and  large  quantities  of  corn  are  yearly 
exported  to  the  other  settlements.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  are  owners  of  land.  Wages  are  so  good  that 
a  labourer  is  soon  enabled  to  save  sufficient  money  to  buy 
a  bit  of  ground  for  himself,  on  whfch  he  builds  a  house. 
Good  land  is  to  be  had  at  £\  an  acre  and  upwards,  being 
of  course  higher  priced  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  centre  of 
the  population.  The  colony  is  calling  out  for  more 
labourers,  which  is  its  greatest  want.  There  is  said  to  be 
ample  room  in  the  district  for  100,000  emigrants;  of 
course  they  must  be  supplied  judiciously,  and  by  degress. 
The  only  objection  to  the  colony  is  its  want  of  a  good 
sea-port,  the  river  Waitera  affording  shelter  for  small 
coasters  only.  But  the  colony  nevertheless  contains 
within  it  the  elements  of  great  prosperity;  indeed  the 
whole  coast  country,  from  Port  Nicholson  to  New  Ply- 
mouth, an  extent  of  150  miles,  is  a  beautiful  and  desk- 
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able  land,  and  presents  numerous  attractions  to  industri- 
ous agricultural  settlers. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  Cook's  Straits,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  middle  island,  at  the  head  of  Tasman's  Gulf, 
the  spirited  colony  of  Nelson  was  planted  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company  in  1841.  It  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  Wellington.  The  land  around  is  less  hilly,  and  the 
soil  is  equally  rich.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  fern 
land  is  small,  and  the  In:?-  no  time  in  proceeding 

with  his  operations.  The  climate,  however,  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  at  Wellington,  and  occasionally  high  winds 
blow  across  the  land  here;  but  there  is  not  much  reason, 
either,  for  complaint  on  this  score.  For  weeks  together, 
there  is  fine  calm  weather,  brilliant  sunshine  by  day,  and 
magnificent  moonlight  by  night.  Indeed,  it  is  usual  in 
New  Zealand,  at  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary  fine 
weather,  to  say,  "  This  is  Nelson  weather."  An  idea  of 
its  general  mildness  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
sheep  lamb  in  mid-winter  in  the  open  country,  and  very 
few  losses  occur.  The  indigenous  trees  preserve  their 
verdure  all  the  year  round.  Crops  yield  well,  especially 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes.  The  district  contains  about 
60,000  acres  fit  for  settlement,  mostly  free  from  timber, 
but  only  about  4,000  acres  are  yet  under  cultivation. 
The  whole  population  of  the  country  is  only  about  3,000 
British,  and  600  natives. 

There  are  several  fine  tracts  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— at  Cloudy  Bay  especially,  where  there  is  abund- 
ance of  rich  land,  with  plenty  of  coal  at  hand.  Further 
south,  on  the  east  coast,  at  Port  Cooper,  is  the  new 
colony  of  Canterbury,  in  Banks'  Peninsula.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  available  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
under  ordinary  good  management,  the  settlement  cannot 
fail  to  thrive.  Otago  settlement  is  further  south,  along 
the  same  coast.  Being  in  a  lower  latitude,  it  is  rather 
colder  in  winter,  and  less  hot  in  summer,  than  the 
more  northern  settlements;  nevertheless  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  salubrious.  Even  its  coldest  parts  are 
milder  than  the  south  of  France,  which  is  in  a  corres- 
ponding latitude.  The  colonists  here  grow  wheat  of  the 
finest  quality  far  in  the  interior ;  flocks  and  herds  thrive 
admirably  ;  and  the  colony  bids  fair  to  prosper  and  grow 
rich.  The  settlement  comprehends  400,000  acres  of 
land,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  capable  of 
profitable  cultivation.  It  has  a  noble  harbour,  abund- 
ance of  untimbered  fertile  land,  open  grassy  meadows 
interspersed  with  an  adequate  supply  of  wood,  a  navigable 
inland  water  communication  running  up  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  land  nearly  its  entire  length,  and  the  richest 
land  lying  on  either  side  of  it,  remarkably  well  watered ; 
an  ample  field  of  coal ;  and  to  the  west,  stretching  away 
to  the  feet  of  the  snowy  mountains,  an  unbounded  sheep- 
walk,  open  to  the  farmer  and  flock-owner ;  these  consti- 
tute, indeed,  a  series  of  combined  advantages  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  such  a  moderate  compass  of  territory  !* 

The  last  settlement  in  New  Zealand  which  remains  to 
be  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  important — being  the 
seat  of  the  government.  It  is  named  Auckland,  and  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  northern  island,  more 
than  200  miles  north  of  Wellington.  Its  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  Frith  of  Thames  is  very  fine :  the  harbour  is 
laud-locked  by  a  cluster  of  beautiful  islands.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  lovely,  the  ground  being 
undulating,  and  naturally  dotted  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  trees,  as  in  a  gentleman's  park.  The  soil  is 
not,  however,  so  productive  as  in  the  settlements  already 
named.  But  a  large  trade  is  done  at  the  place ;  and 
being  the  resort  of  numerous  whaling  vessels,  besides 
being  the  seat  of  the  government  offices,  it  is  a  place  of 
considerable  bustle  and  business. 

The  ruling  price  of  land  in  New  Zealand  is  £l  an 
acre ;  but  it  may  occasionally  be  had  for  less  from  private 
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persons.  Good  land  may  be  rented  from  2s.  to  5s.  an 
acre,  for  seven  years,  the  first  year  free.  Wages  for 
most  kinds  of  labour  are  high;  agricultural  labourers 
receive  from  .£20  to  .£30  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging; 
bricklayers  6s.  to  8s.  a  day;  carpenters  7s.  to  10s.  a 
day ;  blacksmiths  from  3s.  to  5s. ;  'coopers  4s.  to  5s. ; 
gardeners  5s. ;  masons  7s.  to  9s. ;  bullock  drivers  £20 
to  £30  a  year,  with  rations;  female  cooks  £15  to  £25 
a  year;  dairymaids  £10  to  20;  house  servants  £10  to 
£20,  all  with  board  and  lodging.  On  the  whole,  New 
Zealand  presents  strong  inducements  to  the  over-worked 
and  underpaid  working  people  of  this  country,  and  to 
small  capitalists,  who  desire  to  became  possessed  of  land 
in  a  rich  and  prosperous  colony,  with  an  almost  unrivalled 
climate.  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  resided  in  the  colony,  says, 
"  If  I  were  going  out  now,  I  should  go  to  Nelson  for 
farming  purposes,  or,  New  Plymouth  may  be  as  good; 
to  Wellington  for  mercantile  pursuits ;  to  Auckland  as  a 
storekeeper,  or  for  a  situation ;  and  to  Otago,  Port 
Cooper,  or  Wariau,  for  sheep  keeping." 

With  its  great  capabilites,  New  Zealand  seems  to 
have  a  great  future  before  it.  Even  its  natives  will  yet 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country;  possessing,  as 
they  do,  capabilities  of  civilization  such  as  have  not  been 
observed  in  any  other  aboriginal  savage  race  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent.  They  make  good  labourers, 
and  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  European 
habits  of  industry.  They  are  quick,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  many  of  them  are  accumulating  wealth  in 
the  settlements.  Emigration  also  continues  steady,  and 
the  new  comers  are  generally  of  a  higher  class  than 
ordinary.  The  necessary  cost  of  the  voyage  indicates  a 
wealthier  class  of  emigrants  than  those  resorting  to  the 
United  States ;  and  we  see  them  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  erection  of  schools  and  churches  wherever  they  plant 
themselves.  We  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lang, 
than  whom  no  living  man  is  better  conversant  with  the 
comparative  merits  of  our  southern  colonies,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration.  "Unquestionable,"  he  says  "as 
are  the  facilities  of  colonization  in  South  Australia,  as 
well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  New  Zealand  affords.  In  one  word, 
whatever  may  be  the  destinies  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
I  am  confident  that  if  colonized  upon  right  principles, 
New  Zealand  will  one  day  become  the  Great  Britain  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere." 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  MOORLAND  AND 
MOUNTAIN. 

PERHAPS  the  reason  that  all  gossip  on  birds  or  flowers 
is  so  infinitely  alluring  is  the  innate  recognition  of  an 
absence  of  conventionalism  in  those  free  children  pf  the 
wild.  The  bare  mention  of  birds  and  flowers  seems  to 
set  the  soul  free,  and  to  give  it  a  broader  atmosphere  in 
which  to  breathe  without  fear  of  suffocation.  The  human 
character  gets  stunted  and  cramped  with  city  life  and  the 
pent  air  of  towns,  and  so  long  as  civilization  is  surrounded 
with  penalties,  and  the  life  of  polished  states  made  up  of 
bickering  barter  and  the  wprship  of  wooden  gods,  so  long 
will  the  thunder  of  the  musket  mingle  with  the  echoes 
of  the  hills,  and  the  shattered  legs  and  beaks  of  birds,  and 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  timid  deer  become  the  trophies  of 
man's  fondness  for  living  things.  The  soul  loathes  its 
gilded  idols  of  gingerbread,  and  in  revenge  upon  Fate 
for  having  clipped  its  own  wings,  it  seeks  liberty,  plea- 
sure and  excitement,  in  the  destruction  of  the  things  it 
else  had  loved.  Whether  or  not  the  passion  which  exists 
for  the  slaughter  of  "  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,"  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  morbid  development  of  the  best  qualities 
of  man's  nature,  or  as  indicative  of  a  natural  love  of 
bloodshed,  certain  it  is  that  the  large  class  of  cruelties 
which  have  managed  to  shape  themselves  into  the  gene- 
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ral  cognomen  of  "  sport,"  possess  a  peculiar  charm  to 
most  minds,  from  the  ideas  of  courage  and  manliness 
with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  and  perhaps  above 
all,  for  the  glorious  revelations  of  the  green  world  which 
the  pursuit  is  so  well  fitted  to  open  up.  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  powder-and-shot  portion  of  our 
field-sports  as  being  very  far  removed  from  manliness, 
not  to  say  totally  averse  to  Christian  benevolence  and  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  and  expansive  heart.  Manly 
courage  and  cruelty  are  not  of  necessity  linked  together, 
and  any  code  of  morals  or  doctrine  of  religion  which  can 
inculcate  or  encourage  the  spilling  of  brute  blood  goes  a 
great  way  towards  crushing  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  and  introducing  murder  into  other  than  brute 
communities. 

Our  object,  however,  at  present,  is  less  to  deal  with 
the -responsibilities  and  relations  of  the  sportsman  as  a 
butcher,  than  to  accept  some  of  his  revealings  of  the 
secret  ways  of  nature,  and  of  those  facts  of  the  forest  and 
the  fell  which  lie  out  of  the  common  world  of  busy  and 
i  striving  men,  and  which  he,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pas- 
•  time  is  so  well  fitted  to  unravel.  In  the  book  before  us*  we 
'  have  the  odds  and  ends  of  an  observing  and  acute  sports- 
1  man;  one  who  makes  no  distinction  (morally)  between 
j  cutting  the  throat  of  a  deer  or  winging  a  hen  pheasant ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  has  a  love  for  the  green  hills  and  their 
inhabitants,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  collecting  odd  jottings 
and  practical  experiences  in  regard  to  all  things  wild  and 
wonderful.  In  the  pursuit  of  everything  which  wears  a 
feathered  garb,  he  has  a  keen  eye  and  an  unwearied  foot ; 
he  penetrates  into  their  secret  haunts,  explores  their 
rocky  or  grassy  homes,  measures  their  flight  and  their 
multitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  observations,  cocks  his 
gun  and  brings  them  bleeding  from  their  loftiest  flights 
on  to  the  green  turf  beneath  them.  It  is  a  strange 
paradox.  We  are  supposed  to  prepare  powder  and  shot 
for  our  foes,  and  especially  for  those  who  hate  and  molest 
us ;  but  the  sportsman-naturalist  administers  them  to  the 
very  creatures  whom  he  professes  to  love,  and  whose  his- 
tories and  habits  are  the  sources  of  his  highest  gratifica- 
tions. Man  professes  to  love  nature,  and  sets  himself  at 
war  with  all  her  children.  The  lower  animals  exhibit  the 
same  trait  of  warfare  and  mutual  destruction,  but  they 
have  the  better  plea  of  necessity.  The  fact  runs  up  and 
down  the  whole  creation ;  here  is  a  specimen — "  I  re- 
member an  instance  occurring  to  myself  at  the  close  of  a 
grouse-shooting  expedition,  during  which  the  fates  had 
been  decidedly  unpropitious.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
that  a  sportsman  abhors.  The  weather  was  sultry  and 
the  scent  bad.  I  was  dragging  my  weary  limbs  up  the 
interminable  slope  of  the  last  mountain  that  separated 
me  from  the  lodge,  and  already  anticipating  the  pleasure 
I  should  derive  from  the  first  glimpse  of  its  chimneys  in 
the  valley  beyond,  when  at  an  unexpected  moment  up 
sprung  an  old  cock  grouse  from  a  little  gully  formed  by 
the  bed  of  a  narrrow  stream,  and,  wheeling  over  my  head, 
away  he  went  *  cucketing '  down  the  hill.  I  had  only 
time  for  a  random  shot,  which  appeared  merely  to  stagger 
him,  and  left  a  few  feathers  floating  on  the  air.  His 
flight,  however,  became  gradually  more  laboured  and 
difficult,  and  I  had  just  raised  my  hands  in  hopes  of 
marking  him  down,  when  a  shadow  passing  over  the 
ground  near  my  feet  caused  me  to  look  upwards,  and  I 
saw  a  peregrine  in  rapid  pursuit  after  my  wounded  bird, 
and  gaining  on  him  every  moment.  He  had  already 
cleared  the  valley  in  safety,  and  was  evidently  struggling 
to  attain  the  shelter  of  the  thick  heather  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  the  opposite  brow,  but  before  he  could  reach  it, 
down  she  came  and  stopped  his  career  in  an  instant." 
The  falcon  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  raptorial  birds.  It 
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takes  its  prey  upon  the  wing,  and  depends  for  success  on 
its  boldness,  rapidity  of  flight,  and  extraordinary  mus- 
cular power.  The  jer-falcon,  at  forward  flight,  can  cleave 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  hundred  miles  in  the 
hour,  and  when  she  is  impelled  by  hunger  and  the  fear 
of  being  outstripped  in  flight  by  her  prey,  she  rushes 
forward  in  the  tempest  of  her  impetuosity,  and  accelerates 
her  speed  by  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  that  rate. 
The  velocity  with  which  she  rushes  through  the  air  when 
about  to  strike  her  prey  is  even  greater  still,  and  is 
almost  equal  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
Were  she  to  strke  against  a  solid  or  fixed  body  she  would 
be  dashed  to  pieces  by  her  own  velocity,  and  perish 
through  her  very  excess  of  strength.  The  jer-falcon  or 
hierofalco  of  Cuvier,  is  the  type  of  this  warlike  and  car- 
nivorous tribe.  It  is  the  boldest,  most  perfectly-winged, 
and  in  proportion  to  weight,  the  strongest,  both  for 
action  and  endurance  of  all  the  feathered  tribes.  Dwel- 
ling amid  the  ruggedness  of  wild  nature,  the  companion 
of  sunshine,  of  darkness,  and  of  storm ;  nurtured  on  the 
bald  rock  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  snows,  the  child  of  the 
elements  and  tenant  of  the  sky,  the  falcon  lives  its 
lonely  life,  shunned  by  the  weaker  tribes  of  feathered  > 
flutterers,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  them  all.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  fitted  for  this  predatory  life  evinces  an 
arrangement  of  mechanical  principles  of  the  most  con- 
summate beauty  and  wonder.  The  stroke  of  the  falcon,  ; 
unlike  the  spring  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  or  even  the  stoop 
of  the  eagle,  does  not,  in  itself,  arrest  the  violence  of  her 
motion ;  for  when  she  misses — if  she  hawks  at  flocking 
birds,  as  she  often  does— she  dashes  onward  and  strikes 
again j  whereas  the  lion  and  tiger  must  pause  and  crouch 
before  they  can  take  a  second  spring,  and  the  eagle  must 
regain  her  height  before  she  can  make  a  second  stoop. 
When  we  consider  the  circumstance  under  which  thig 
gallant  bird  strikes,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke,  which  is 
sufficient  to  fracture  a  wing,  sever  a  head,  or  crush  the 
chest  and  burst  open  the  body  of  a  bird,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  an  extraordinary  velocity  must  be  neces- 
sary for  effecting  the  natural  purpose  of  the  bird ;  and 
that,  though  she  would  probably  dash  herself  to  pieces 
were  she  to  exert  her  energy  in  preying  anywhere  than 
in  the  free  air,  yet  she  is  exactly  the  bird  above  all  j 
others,  for  that  element.*  These  remarks,  from  the 
pen  of  an  acute  and  remarkably  graphic  writer  may  help 
us  to  appreciate  more  completely  some  of  Mr.  Knox's  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  the  peregrine  falcon.  The 
bird  was  in  ancient  times  dignified  with  very  honourable 
titles,  and  considered  sacred  to  the  gods.  Virgil  alludes 
to  its  choice  of  the  pigeon  tribe  when  selecting  its  prey ; 
and  both  in  classic  times,  and  the  more  prosy  eras  of 
modern  history,  the  courage,  vigour,  and  docility  of  this 
noble  bird  have  been  largely  mingled  with  the  most  exci- 
ting of  'amusements.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
the  value  of  a  pair  of  well-trained  falcons  was  equivalent 
to  a  thousand  pounds  of  our  modern  money ;  although  at 
the  present  day  he  attracts  but  little  notice,  except  where 
his  forays  among  grouse  and  partridges,  or  his  wholesale 
depredations  in  preserves  or  on  ponds,  draws  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  keeper,  and  consigns  him  to  the  deadly 
trap. 

The  author,  in  his  earlier  days,  made  several  attempts 
to  train  falcons  for  the  chase,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  our 
forefathers'  pastime  of  " falconrie."  The  "noble"  art 
itself  has  passed  almost  out  of  existence,  and  its  memo- 
rials slumber  in  the  black  letter  chronicles  of  a  past  ago. 
Among  the  actual  experiences  of  Mr.  Knox  in  falconry, 
the  capture  of  a  heron  in  the  west  of  Ireland  is  the  most 
interesting,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  amuse- 
ment to  which  our  ancestors  were  attached.  The  fal- 
coner and  his  party  stationed  themselves  in  a  deep  ditch, 
which  traversed  a  large  bog,  over  which  the  herons  had 
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been  observed  to  ny  very  low,  when-  returning  from 
fishing  in  the  neighbouring  swamps.  Slowly,  one  by 
one,  the  quarry*  came  flapping  along  the  surface  of  the 
moor  with  a  heavy  flight,  and  the  party,  impatient  for 
sport,  were  straining  their  eyes  to  the  utmost  as  they  lay 
concealed  in  their  muddy  ambush.  The  falconer  refused 
to  liberate  his  hawks,  and  waited  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  At  last,  a  noble  heron,  whose  approach  all 
had  regarded  in  breathless  silence,  advanced  in  a  direc- 
tion which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  falconer's  scruples.  In 
a  second  the  hawks  were  off,  and  in  full  flight  after  the 
heron,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind  was  dashing 
away  at  good  speed,  and  ascending  higher  and  higher  by 
circular  flights  or  gyrations.  Now  the  hawks  rose  above 
him  and  poised  for  an  instant  in  the  blue  ether.  Death 
hovered  in  the  air,  and  confusion  reigned  below.  The 
devotees  of  "falconrie"  were  to  be  seen  running  pell- 
mell,  with  eyes  directed  upwards,  and  regardless  of  the 
impediments  of  an  Irish  bog,  and  sprawling  head  over 
heels  into  turf-pits,  or  floundering,  waist-deep,  into  quag- 
mires. The  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  run  in 
the  right  direction  now  saw  the  falcons  *'  bound  to  their 
quarry,"  and  then  slowly  descend  together  like  a  fea- 
thered parachute,  to  the  ground.  The  falconer  was 
found  bestriding  the  prostrate  heron,  and  holding  its 
head  firmly  between  his  knees,  at  the  same  time  anxiously 
examining  his  hawks  to  ascertain  if  they  had  taken  any 
any  damage  in  the  flight.  The  heron  was  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  reserved  alive  as  a  trophy,  to  be  turned 
out  soon  afterwards  for  the  amusement  of  a  larger  party. 
There  is  a  fable  connected  with  the  heron,  which  repre- 
sents that  he  always  presents  his  beak  to  the  hawks  when 
the  latter  are  about  to  stoop  j  it  is  however,  true,  that 
when  on  the  ground  he  shows  a  bold  front,  and  with 
what  strength  he  has  left,  fights  vigorously  to  the  last. 
The  falcon  often  receives  a  mortal  wound  the  moment 
the  birds  reach  terra-firma,  and  a  peculiarity  in  the 
heron's  mode  of  attack  is,  that  he  always  aims  at  the 
eye.  Mr.  Knox  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
deprived  of  an  eye  when  incautiously  seizing  a  wounded 
heron  j  and  he  himself  has  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  the  prowess  of  the 
falcon  is  better  seen  in  those  attacks  which  it  makes 
when  free  from  artificial  influences,  and  which  are  the 
result  of  its  natural  instincts  under  no  other  training  than 
it  has  had  from  nature.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  recorded  incidents  of  the  attacks  of  the  wild  bird 
itself  is  that  related  by  Mr.  Knox,  as  having  been 
witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosna,  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary  County,  in  Ireland.  The  river  winds  along, 
deep  and  silent,  here  hurrying  over  some  declivity,  and 
there  stretching  out  into  wide  and  sluggish  pools,  whose 
swampy  banks,  well-fringed  with  reeds  and  sedges,  pre- 
sent a  combination  of  everything  that  can  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  paradise  for  wild  fowl.  The  sportsman  was 
returning  home  from  a  day's  simple  shooting,  and  thought 
of  having  a  pop  at  a  few  teal  or  widgeon.  The  spot  was 
approached  stealthily,  as  the  brown  hue  of  twilight 
gathered  over  the  moors.  The  fowler  crawled  noiselessly 
along  the  bank,  where  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  drowned 
the  crackling  of  the  sedges.  He  soon  found  himself  up  to 
the  middle  in  mud,  in  a  prime  position  for  a  shot  at  a  party 
of  ducks.  He  clapped  his  hands  and,  as  the  ducks  sprang 
into  the  air,  he  blazed  away  right  and  left  into  their 
midst.  They  fell  plop,  one  after  the  other  into  the  pool ; 
and  from  every  nook  and  recess  of  the  moor,  the  widgeon, 
teal,  and  ducks  started  up  in  hundreds,  aroused  by  the 
report  of  the  gun.  At  that  instant  a  peregrine  falcon 
was  seen  dashing  along  overhead  in  full  pursuit  of  a  batch 
of  the  birds.  She  singled  out  one,  a  duck,  who  aware  of 
her  danger,  suddenly  quitted  her  companions  and  endea 
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voured  to  attain  &  greater  elevation.  Falcon  and  duck 
were  now  darting  upwards  in  giddy  circles  in  the  air. 
The  falcon  with  the  full  energy  of  her  powerful  wing  shot 
up  above  the  duck  and  poised  to  deal  the  blow.  The 
duck  was  then  over  the  river,  and  the  falcon,  knowing 
that  if  it  should  fall  into  the  stream,  she  would  be  unable 
to  recover  it,  allowed  her  quarry  to  clear  the  banks. 
Then,  down  she  came,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  and  struck 
the  duck  with  such  force  that  the  sound  of  the  blow  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  spectator.  The  duck  fell,  head 
over  heels,  into  the  callows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  her  conqueror  descended  with  closed  pinions 
to  feast  upon  her  flesh. 

Leaving  these  predatory  monarchs  of  the  sky,  let  us 
turn  to  some  of  the  noble  inhabitants  of  the  moorlands, 
to  which  the  sportsman  devotes  his  especial  attention, 
and  which  form  the  chief  attractions  of  the  field.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  grouse,  the  wild  denizen  of  the 
heather  and  the  moor.  The  gradual  extinction  of  these 
noble  birds  is  becoming  a  source  of  extreme  regret 
amongst  all  genuine  lovers  of  the  rustic  and  the  beautiful. 
Before  the  appropriation  of  the  British  forests  and  fens 
to  agriculture,  these  birds  were  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  land ;  but  being  essentially  a  creature  of  wild  nature, 
it  recedes  invariably  before  the  face  of  civiliza^'on.  There 
are  still,  however,  tolerable  numbers  in  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  although  its  numbers  there  have  been  greatly 
diminished  within  the  last  few  years.  Not  long  since, 
Lord  Strathmore's  keeper  shot  forty-three  brace  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  12th  of  August.  The 
stronghold  of  the  species  is  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  every  attention  is  paid  to  its  preservation,  and  the 
right  of  shooting  let  at  very  high  rents.  Vast  quantities 
of  red  grouse  fall  victims  every  winter  to  the  Highland 
poacher,  who  employs  nets  and  snares  very  successfully 
for  their  capture.  The  preservation  of  the  grouse  in  the 
Highlands  has  led  to  a  very  wanton  destruction  of  all 
those  animals  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  have  been  deemed 
its  enemies.  The  keepers  have  been  encouraged  in  the 
slaughter  of  kites,  crows,  eagles,  and  polecats  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  mem- 
bers of  our  fauna  seem  threatened  with  total  abolition. 
A  specimen  of  the  zeal  with  which  all  real  or  reputed 
enemies  of  the  grouse  are  persecuted  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  from  Whit-Sunday,  1837,  to  Whit- 
Sunday,  1840,  on  the  Highland  property  of  Glengarry 
alone,  as  many  as  4,794  animals  of  various  kinds,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  wild-cats,  polecats,  stoats  and  weasels, 
eagles,  buzzards,  and  hawks  were  wantonly  destroyed  by 
the  keepers.  The  golden  eagle,  the  osprey,  and  many 
other  of  the  finest  members  of  the  British  fauna  seem 
threatened  by  this  system  with  complete  extermination. 
The  red  grouse  has  many  enemies,  but  no  defence  can 
be  offered  for  the  unmitigated  persecution,  by  these  High- 
land keepers  of  the  poor  unoffending  badger.  This  in- 
teresting creature,  the  last  representative  of  the  bears  in 
the  British  Islands,  seems  doomed  to  utter  destruction 
by  these  undiscriminating  butchers  of  the  north.  They 
can  substantiate  no  charge  against  him  ;  he  is  no  carni- 
vorous feeder,  but  employs  his  long  fangs  and  the 
immense  muscular  power  of  his  jaws  in  wrenching  up  the 
tough  roots  of  trees,  and  although  he  now  and  then 
dines  off  a  batch  of  frogs,  or  picks  the  vertebrae  of  a 
snake,  he  almost  invariably  makes  his  meal  of  chestnuts, 
blackberries,  and  beech-nuts;  leaving  the  grouse  at  all 
events,  to  more  sanguinary  marauders. 

While  the  red  grouse  is  to  found  on  the  heather  and 
the  flat  moor,  its  congener  the  ptarmigan  is  only  met 
with  on  the  snow-covered  peaks  and  bare  nooks  on  the 
summits  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  while  the  black  cock 
—the  noted  black-cock  of  the  olden  time— loves  to 
dwell  in  the  birchen  glens  and  green  valleys  further 
south.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  offers  a 
beautiful  reading  in  natural  theology,  that  the  ptarmigan 
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is  provided  with  a  safeguard  against  its  foes,  by  the  suc- 
cessive hues  which  its  plumage  assumes  as  the  seasons 
revolve.  In  summer  its  tints  are  mingled  black,  yellow, 
white  and  grey,  exactly  resembling  the  colours  of  the 
mossy  lichen-covered  rocks  and  stones  where  it  lies  con- 
cealed; and  which  becoming  gradually  whiter  as  the 
winter  advances,  at  last  rivals  the  snow  with  its  dazzling 
purity.  The  young  ptarmigans,  too,  evince  a  wonderful 
instinct,  in.  concealing  themselves  rapidly  between  the 
stones,  and  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  close  at  the  feet 
of  the  tourist,  who  in  vain  endeavours  to  discover  them,  so 
exactly  does  their  colour  resemble  that  of  every  sur- 
rounding object.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  manifestation  of 
the  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  those 
which  inhabit  the  most  northern  quarters  are  the  earliest 
in  arriving  at  full  growth,  and  hence,  are  soonest  enabled 
to  brave  the  rigours  of  winter.  Thus  the  young  ptarmi- 
gan is  able  to  fly  before  the  red  grouse  poult  can  flutter 
above  the  heather.  The  latter,  again,  when  strong  on 
the  wing,  has  fallen  in  thousands  before  the  gun  of  the 
sportsman,  ere  a  drop  of  blood  has  been  legally  spilled  in 
the  green  and  flowery  haunts  of  the  black-cock  ;  while  he, 
in  his  turn,  may  be  bagged  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the 
partridge,  who  in  his  turn  has  been  peppered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  before  the  gorgeous  phea- 
sant, and  who  as  an  exotic  might  have  been  suspected  of 
precocity,  is  considered  ripe  for  slaughter. 

The  various  modes  of  approaching  game  evince  a 
degree  of  calculation  and  wariness  of  the  most  interesting 
character;  and  indeed,  without  some  very  wily  schemes, 
many  kinds  would  never  be  taken.  In  order  to  come 
within  gunshot  distance,  the  fowler  sometimes  has  to 
swim  or  wade  for  a  great  distance  through  a  mere,  or 
along  the  course  of  a  river,  keeping  in  the  face  of  the 
wind  that  the  fowl  may  not  scent^  him.  Often  he  has  to 
lie  motionless  for  hours  in  the  hollow  of  a  swamp,  with 
ague,  rheumatism  and  quartan  fever,  peering  at  him 
from  every  crevice  and  cranny  of  the  black  pool.  An 
incident  of  this  kind  described  by  Mr.  Knox  has  all  the 
freshness  and  piquancy  of  the  hunter's  life,  and  seems 
like  a  story  from  the  prairie,  smacking  of  Indian  life  and 
adventure  in  the  wilderness.  The  incident  occurred  near 
the  author's  residence,  at  Pagham  Harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  January,  a  cutting 
north-easter  swept  the  water  and  carried  the  foam  out 
of  sight  in  an  instant.  The  sky  was  black  and  lowering, 
and  blended  into  one  vast  leaden  gloom  as  it  bent  over 
to  the  horizon.  The  sea  was  dark,  but  its  surface  was 
broken  by  the  white  crests  of  the  angry  waves,  and  long 
files  of  wild  sea-birds  were  scudding  along  close  to  the 
surface.  "My  long  duck-gun  was  unpacked,  and  a 
I  heavy  double  put  into  requisition.  I  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  all  attendants  except  one, — an  Irish  water- 
spaniel,  whose  sagacity,  courage,  and  docility  surpassed 
those  of  any  dog  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in  this 
country.  Thus  attended,  and  with  a  gun  in  each  hand, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  hastened  along  the  shore.  In- 
numerable flights  of  small  birds  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  consisting  of  larks,  chaffinches,  and  yellow-ham- 
mers. At  this  moment  the  tide  was  at  the  highest,  and 
a  glance  into  the  distance  was  sufficient  to  show  several 
flocks  of  wild-fowl,  while  in  the  midst  of  these,  like  a 
naval  squadron  among  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  sailed  a 
noble  herd  of  wild  swans.  As  I  swept  the  shore  with 
the  spy  glass,  I  observed  that  my  sport  was  not  likely  to 
be  anticipated  by  any  wandering  gunner,  who  might 
have  perceived  the  birds,  and  perhaps  venture  on  a  ran- 
dom shot  before  I  could  commence  operations.  There 
was  not  a  human  being  within  sight,  nor  could  I  discover 
a  single  boat  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  had  congra- 
tulated myself  on  this  fortunate  circumstance,  when  a 
distant  object  arrested  my  attention.  It  looked  like  a 
plank  of  wood,  or  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  as  it  floated 
slowly  down  a  narrow  creek,  as  if  at  the  mercy  of  the 


current.  There  was  something  suspicious  about  it,  and 
I  continued  to  watch  its  movements.  I  now  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  was  an  inanimate  log,  but  on  a  sudden  it 
seemed  to  alter  its  course,  and  to  move  slowly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bank,  for  it  now  no  longer  wheeled  about, 
but  advanced  with  one  end  foremost ;  and  as  I  watched, 
I  fancied  I  could  distinguish  the  slight  splash  of  a  paddle, 
and  my  heart  sank  within  me. 

"  It  was  evidently  the  gun-boat  of  a  wild  fowl  shooter, 
and  of  one  who  was  no  novice  in  the  craft ;  but  when  the 
first  feeling  of  disappointment  died  away,  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  should  derive  more  pleasure  from  witness- 
ing his  operations,  than  in  spoiling  his  sport.  I  saw  that 
if  I  could  conceal  myself  on  a  large  bed  of  shingle  at 
some  distance,  over  which  the  swans  would  probably  fly, 
I  might  have  the  good  luck  to  intercept  them.  The 
coast-guard  man  ferried  me  across,  and  having  scraped  a 
hole  in  the  loose  shingle  sufficiently  large  to  conceal  my- 
self and  dog  in  a  crouching  position,  I  placed  my  guns 
on  either  side  of  me,  and  directed  my  attention  to  the 
exciting  scene  in  the  harbour.  The  swans  were  there, 
and  about  half  the  distance  beyond  them  was  the  gun- 
boat, as  harmless  a  looking  object  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  geese  and  widgeons  were  preening  their  feathers,  or 
flapping  their  wings  upon  the  surface.  The  swans  were 
feeding,  and  with  their  long  necks  they  explored  the 
surface  of  the  mud  beneath.  All  this  time  their  con- 
cealed enemy  advanced  slowly  and  stealthily  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  at  last  I  expected  to  hear  the  roar  of  his 
stanchion-gun,  as  minute  after  minute  elapsed  without 
the  report  reaching  my  ears.  A  bird  rose  and  flew 
towards  me,  and  I  grasped  my  double-gun  and  felt 
tempted  to  pull  the  trigger.  Prudence  prevailed,  and  I 
followed  the  example  of  my  dog  who  lay  crouched  at  my 
side  without  moving  a  muscle.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment.  Now  or  never.  I  glanced  at  the  gun-boat, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  small  puff  of  smoke  issued 
from  its  extremity,  succeeded  by  a  pigmy  report,  and  up 
rose  the  entire  host  of  water-fowl,  swans  and  all,  the 
snow-white  plumage  of  the  hoopers  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  murky  sky.  Then  a  huge  volume  of 
smoke,  and  a  bright  flame  burst  from  the  prow,  followed 
by  the  thunder  of  the  great  gun  itself — off  at  last ! — and 
as  it  cleared  a  passage  through  the  winged  mass,  several 
of  the  motley  crowd  fell  to  rise  no  more  :  almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  were  pro- 
truded from  a  covering  of  sea-weed,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  vigorously  plying  his  paddles  in  all  the  excite- 
ment of  a  regular  cripple  chase." 

In  this  way  the  free  people  of  the  wilds  are  thinned  in 
their  numbers  by  the  combined  stratagem  of  their  fea- 
thered foes  and  man.  Whatever  plea  may  be  offered  for 
the  exercise  of  the  gun,  whether  the  fresh  air  of  the 
mountain,  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  or  the  alleged 
carnivorous  propensities  of  man,  certain  it  is  that  many 
thousands  of  victims  pay  the  tribute  of  their  lives  to  a 
wanton  and  indefensible  passion  for  slaughter.  Mr. 
Knox  states  that  random  shots  are  even  more  barbarous 
than  wholesale  slaughter,  by  rendering  many  a  poor  bird 
a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  its  days ;  and  whenever  a 
youthful  visitor  to  his  museum  shows  symptoms  of  a 
sporting  propensity,  he  reads  him  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  introduces  him  to  an  assemblage  of  cripples 
which  he  calls  the  "  Chelsea  Hospital"  of  his  collection, 
which  have  been  maimed  and  mutilated  by  the  stray  and 
unheeded  shots  of  wanton  sportsmen.  In  a  foot-note  to 
a  chapter  on  woodcocks,  we  see  it  stated  that  Colonel 
Parker  shot  as  many  as  1,026  woodcocks  in  six  days, 
during  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  Morea  and  Thessaly, 
Such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  feathered  and  beautiful 
creatures  merits  the  reprobation  of  cowradice  and  bru- 
tality. In  a  similar  manner  we  are  informed  that  during 
a  single  day  in  September,  1849,  four  guns  killed  on  a 
mountain  near  Loch  Ranoch,  574  hares.  We  hare 
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already  referred  to  the  warfare  carried  on  in  Scotland 
against  the  enemies  of  grouse,  and  we  repeat  that  such 
reckless  slaughter  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  innocent 
creatures  and  an  insult  to  their  Maker.  For  such  an  in- 
human exercise  of  the  passion  for  sport  we  entertain  an 
unlimited  abhorrence  and  disgust ;  while  for  all  the  reve- 
lations which  the  sporstman  may  offer  us  of  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  wild  children  of  the  moorland  and 
the  glen,  we  are  truly  grateful.  Mr.  Knox  has  a  voice 
of  kindness  for  the  creatures  of  his  sport,  though  many 
of  his  adventures  betray  little  compunction  for  those  who 
suffer  and  die  for  his  pleasure.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  abroad,  and  it  is  time  that  the  brutalities  of  the  chase 
were  represented  in  their  true  light ;  and  that  instead  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  dumb  being  painted  with  such 
colours  as  those  used  by  Charles  St.  John,  Mr.  Gumming, 
or  Mr.  Knox,  we  should  see  a  manifestation  of  a  noble 
spirit,  such  as  animated  the  breasts  of  Gilbert  White, 
Waterton  or  Rusticus.  The  brutes  have  capacities  for 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  man  transgresses  his  prerogative 
when  he  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  upon  them. 


TOO    MUCH     EFFORT. 

WE  have  just  been  reading  a  novel  called  "  Silwood," 
which  struck  us  as  a  good  illustration  of  those  words 
"too  much  effort."  The  materials  of  the  story  are  good, 
the  style,  as  far  as  the  mere  composition  is  concerned,  is 
far  above  mediocrity ;  there  is  plenty  of  incident,  not 
dashing  stirring  incident,  but  quiet  home  facts  and  situa- 
tions, a  fair  command  of  language  and  an  abundance  of 
illustration,  and  yet  too  much  effort  goes  a  long  way 
to  spoil  the  general  good  effect.  It  is  said  that  Homer 
himself  sometimes  nods,  and  the  same  may  be  predicated 
of  every  great  artist,  but  that  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is 
an  added  charm ;  it  makes  their  works  like  a  beautiful 
painting,  in  which  the  eye  wanders  from  the  masses  of 
vivid  light  to  rest  contentedly  for  a  time  upon  the  quiet 
neutral  tints  and  the  mellow  shades.  A  picture  all  effect, 
however  much  of  talent  it  might  display,  would  be  tire- 
some from  its  constant  obtrusiveness,  and  that  may  fur- 
nish a  lesson  to  such  authors  as  that  of  "  Silwood,  a 
novel."  The  work  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  that 
of  a  young  writer  capable  of  better  things,  and  if  as  we 
judge,  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  it  gives  tokens 
of  thought  which  mark  a  mind  beyond  the  ordinary  range 
of  female  power.  We  think  the  novel  a  youthful  one, 
from  the  uncontrollable  tendency  which  so  often  impels 
young  writers  to  be  didactic,  and  we  take  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  lady  because  there  is  evidently  a  greater 
knowledge  of  female  than  of  male  character,  and  because 
there  is  a  more  implicit  and  trustful  yielding  to  impulse 
than  generally  belongs  to  the  masculine  mind. 

The  tendency  to  be  didactic  is  often  evinced  by  those 
who  might  do  the  world  much  service.  It  will  not  be  time 
lost  perhaps  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  tendency.  There 
are  very  few  writers  who  can  gracefully  and  easily  mingle 
essays  with  the  plot  of  a  story.  It  requires  not  only 
such  an  amount  of  abstract  knowledge  and  metaphysical 
acumen  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  a  very  few,  to  make 
such  attempts  successfully,  and  even  with  those  rare  quali- 
ties in  a  high  degree,  there  must  be  superadded  a  charm 
of  style  and  manner  which  is  the  property  only  of  the 
most  gifted.  It  is  more  common  in  poetry  than  in  prose, 
and  Shelley  and  Tennyson  are  examples  which  stand  out 
conspicuously  among  those  by  whose  efforts  the  difficulty 
has  been  conquered;  but  as  we  have  often  said  the 
world  must  in  the  main  be  taught  by  things  rather  than 
by  thoughts,  by  events  rather  than  by  descriptions,  by 
objects  rather  than  by  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
such  poets  as  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  transcendent  as  are 
their  thoughts  and  powers  of  expression,  are  never  so 
really  popular  as  Byron,  who  is  comparatively  seldom  ab- 


stract, and  when  he  is,  is  so,  rather  in  scorn  and  contempt 
than  serious  earnestness ;  and  Scott,  who  generally  con- 
fined himself  to  incident.  But  difficult  as  it  is  in  poetry, 
it  is  still  more  so  in  prose.  Let  abstract  thoughts  be 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  language,  and  how  few  will 
read  them.  Our  own  experience  of  a  great  number  of 
book  readers  teaches  us  that  those  who  hang  with  delight 
over  the  narrative  portion  of  such  fictions  as  Bulwer's 
"  Zanoni,"  and  Disraeli's  "  Tancred,"  skip  page  after 
page  of  the  reflections  with  which  they  are  interspersed. 
Scott,  who  lets  his  story  so  simply  and  easily  explain 
itself,  who  seldom  tells  you  what  his  heroes  and  heroines 
think,  and  how  their  passions  are  nursed  into  action, 
but  sinking,  and  forgetting  himself,  tells  you  what  they 
say  and  do,  and  shows  you  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  leaving  his  readers  to  do  the  moral- 
izing for  themselves,  struck  a  true  note  when  he  wrote— 

"  I  do  not  rhyme  for  that  dull  elf 
Who  cannot  image  for  himself." 

And  Chai-les  Dickens,  whom  the  world  by  common  con- 
sent has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  popular  fiction  writers, 
of  the  present  era,  well  understands  the  same  principle 
of  success.  It  is  not  Charles  Dickens  thinking,  but  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  acting,  each  according  to 
his  or  her  own  individual  nature ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  Pickwick,  Dombey,  Nickleby,  and  Cop- 
perfield,  have  made  themselves  welcome  favourites  at  so 
many  hearths.  Readers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  like  reflec- 
tive or  imaginative  travellers  roaming  through  galleries 
of  beautiful  paintings,  or  treading  the  tesselated  pavements 
of  solemn  old  cathedrals  dimly  lighted  by  the  gorgeous- 
painted  windows,  and  adorned  with  statues  sculptured  by 
the  chisel  of  genius.  They  do  not  like  a  cicerone  for 
ever  at  their  heels  pouring  into  their  ears  thoughts  either 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  for  them.  They  want  their 
own  ideality  to  have  lair  play,  they  want  something  left 
to  imagine,  they  desire,  sometimes  at  least,  to  have 
the  bases  of  thought,  and  to  think  for  themselves ; 
and  so  in  books  those  authors  who,  like  the  clever 
writer  of  "Silwood,"  will  often  break  in  upon  the  nar- 
rative, by  whole  pages  of  reflective  speculation,  will 
draw  forth  the  thought  that  the  vast  quantity  of 
sack  is  disproportioned  to  the  small  "  hap'orth  of 
bread."  Those  who  would  become  popular  must  learn 
that  they  must  turn  their  gaze  and  their  efforts  outward 
from  themselves,  making  thought  the  unseen  foundation 
of  action,  and  building  up  trains  of  incident  to  illustrate 
ideas  which  are  not  blazoned  forth,  but  lie  almost  hidden 
at  the  base  of  the  superstructure ;  for  if  they  will  look 
inward,  tracing  sensations  and  their  causes  inversely,  let 
them  charm  never  so  wisely,  their  audiences  will  be  but 
scanty.  The  highest  and  best  of  that  class  are  lights  to 
the  leaders,  but  are  unknown  to  the  multitudes  which 
follow.  Men  in  the  mass  love  books  as  they  love  the 
objects  of  nature.  The  acorn  contains  the  germ  of  the 
oak,  but  men  do  not  worship  the  principle  of  life  con- 
tained in  the  small  cup  so  devoutly  as  they  admire  its 
material  embodiment,  the  lordly  oak,  spreading  its  shade 
far  over  the  turf  at  its  feet ;  they  love  the  babbling  brook, 
with  its  clear  waters  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  more  than 
they  admire  the  powers  which  pour  forth  the  stream  from 
the  fountain-head.  A  material  world  is  wisely  in  its 
generation  in  love  with  the  actual  visible  results  of  prin- 
ciples rather  than  with  their  hidden  powers,  and  it  is  in 
perfect  analogy  and  keeping,  in  strict  conformity  with  all 
this  that  they  are  fondest  of  thought  when  thought  blos- 
soms into  action,  and  are  more  attached  to  those  books 
which  present  them  with  living  beings  and  their  actions, 
than  those  which  depict  beautiful  idealities,  and  attempt, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  essayists,  to  paint  the  causes 
from  which  action  proceeds. 

Having  said,  then,  that  many  long  essays  and  meta- 
physical speculations  might  be  cut  out  of  the  book,  and 
yet  leave  the  tale  entire,  we  cannot  withhold  our  praise 
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from  the  skill  with  which  an  elaborately  contrived  plot, 
as  intricate  as  that  of  a  melodrama,  is  conducted,  the 
plenty  of  its  materials  for  interest,  and  the  pure  spirit 
and  earnest  desire  for  good  which  pervade  every  page. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  who  will  carp  at  the  free 
use  of  religious  thought  which  permeates  it,  but  so  long 
as  it  is  evidently  earnest,  and  free  from  the  fanaticism  of 
sectarianism,  we  should  hardly  hold  that  to  be  a  valid 
objection.  It  is  a  difficult  element  to  be  used  in  fiction  ; 
but  as  the  world  grows  more  earnest,  such  thoughts  will  j 
gain  a  more  respectful  attention,  even  from  those  who 
hold  contrary  opinions ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
would  advise  the  author  to  give  greater  prominency  to  the 
results  of  the  feeling,  and  less  to  the  feeling  itself.  In  con- 
clusion, we  would  say  "  Silwood  "  has  many  beauties,  and, 
once  used  to  its  peculiarities,  it  was  a  work  we  were  loth 
to  lay  down  unfinished,  and  sorry  to  part  company  with 
when  the  end  was  reached.  If  the  author  be,  as  we  sup- 
pose, young,  let  her  beware  of  "  too  much  effort,"  and 
we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  better  things  than  "  Sil- 
wood" from  the  same  source. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 
TRACY  DE  VORE  AND  HUBERT  GREY. 

(  Concluded  from  page  25.) 

Time  flies  on,  a  year  has  sped, 

And  summer  comes  again ; 
The  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright, 

O'er  forest,  hill,  and  plain ! 

But  never  again  will  Tracy  de  Vore 

Stroll  from  the  castle  wall, 
To  play  with  the  one  he  loves  the  best, 

By  the  mountain  waterfall. 

There's  silence  in  the  mansion  now : 

Loud  mirth  is  turned  to  sighing ; 
The  Baron  weeps,  the  vassals  mourn, 

For  the  noble  heir  is  dying ! 

Look  on  the  lip  that  so  sweetly  smiled, 

The  cheek  that  was  freshly  fair ; 
Oh,  cruelly  sad  is  the  tale  they  tell ! 

Consumption  revels  there. 

With  panting  breath  and  wasting  frame 

The  languid  boy  lives  on, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  show 

That  life  will  soon  be  gone  1 

-.      .     .  •    .,,:.j    ..;  . 

Pallid  and  weak  he  is  slowly  led, 

Like  an  infant,  from  his  downy  bed  ;  :   — '  • 

He  turns  his  dimmed  and  sunken  ejTc 

To  look  once  more  upon  the  sky; 

But,  ah  I  he  cannot  bear  the  rays 

Of  a  glowing  sun  to  meet  his  gaze. 

He  breathes  a  sigh,  and  once  agais 

Looks  out  upon  the  grassy  plain ; 

He  sees  his  milk-white  palfrey  there, 

His  own  pet  steed,  so  sleek  and  fair : 

But  there's  no  silken  rein  to  deck    ... ....    . . . 

The  beauty  of  its  glossy  neck ;  .1  ; 

No  saddle-cloth  is  seen  to  shine          ...  •,  .1 

Upon  its  sides—the  steed  doth  lack    - 
A  coaxing  hand,  and  seems  to  pine*  "    » 

To  miss  the  one  that  graced  its  back.1 
Young  Tracy  stands,  his  azure  eye 

Dwells  fondly  on  the  favourite  brute ; 
The  struggling  tear-drop  gathers,  fast, 

But  still  his  lip  is  mute.     .„;,..,  ,..i. .+  „.)„ 


He  looks  once  more  in  the  castle  court, 

The  scene  of  many  a  festive  sport  ; 

He  sees  his  spaniel  dull  and  lone, 

He  hears  his  plaintive  whining  tone  ; 

He  looks  beyond  the  castle  wall, 

Where  he  used  to  play  by  the  waterfall  ; 

He  thinks  on  the  days  of  health  and  joy, 

When  he  roved  abroad  with  the  mountain  boy! 

And  the  gushing  tears  start  do-.vn  his  cheek, 

His  eyelids  fall  —  he  cannot  speak  — 

He  turns  away  —  a  damask  couch 

Receives  his  fainting  form  : 
Exhausted,  trembling,  pale,  he  .sinks 

Like  a  lily  from  the  storm  ! 

The  mother  sits  beside  the  couch, 

Her  arm  around  him  thrown, 
And  bitterly  she  grieves  above 

Her  beautiful,  her  own. 

He  is  dying  fast  —  he  murmurs  forth 

The  name  of  Hubert  Grey— 
"  Where?  where  is  he  I  love  so  well? 

Why  comes  he  not  to-day  ? 

"  Oh  !  bring  him  to  me  ere  I  die"  — 

Enough  —  away!  away! 
With  eager  speed  dash  man  and  steed, 

To  summon  Hubert  Grey  ! 

And  where  is  he?  the  herdsman's  son, 
The  bold,  the  bright,  the  dauntless  one  I 
The  dew  is  off  the  shadiest  spot, 
The  noon  is  nigh,  why  comes  he  not  ? 

Long  since,  the  mountain  boy  was  brought 

Within  the  castle  gate  ; 
For  none  could  soothe  the  pining  heir, 

Like  his  old  and  lowly  mate. 

And,  true  as  sunrise,  with  the  dawn 
Hath  Hubert  bent  his  steps  at  morn      \ 
Over  the  crags  where  torrents  roar, 
To  tarry  till  night  with  Tracy  de  Vore  ! 
But  where  is  he  now  ?  the  sun  is  hot, 
The  noon  is  past  —  why  comes  he  not  ? 

The  vassal  Oswald  wends  his  way, 

To  Hubert's  home  he  hies  ; 
To  the  herdsman's  hut  that  stands  alone, 
Where  cataract  streams  dash  wildly  on, 

Where  giant  mountains  rise, 

He  calls  aloud  :  "  Hist,  Hubert  Grey  ! 
Quick,  back  with  me  on  the  gallant  bay  ! 

Why  have  ye  kept  so  long  away  ? 
The  darling  heir  is  dying  fast  ; 
This  day,  this  hour,  may  be  his  last  !— 

Come,  haste  thee,  quick,  I  say  !  " 


The  door  flings  back  —  the  herdsman's  wife 

Comes  forth  with  wondering  look; 
"  'Tis  strange  !  "  she  cries,  "  three  hours  ago 
He  started,  with  his  staff  and  bow, 
,  And  the  castle  way  he  took  I 

<<  He  talked  of  gathering  for  the  heir 

A  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  sweet  and  rare  — 

He  talked  of  climbing  Morna's  height, 

Where  the  large  blue-bells  grow  ; 
They  overhang—  yes,  yes—oh  Heaven  I  ,,yv,_. 

That  dark  ravine  below  ! 
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«  Hubert !  my  child  !  where  art  them  gone  ? 

Thy  mother  calls  to  thee ! " 
No  answer ! — "  To  the  rock  ! "  she  cries — 

"  On,  Oswald !  on,  with  me  ! " 

Together,  np  the  craggy  path, 

Speed  Oswald  and  the  herdsman's  wife  : 

She  calls  and  listens — calls  again — 
Her  heart  with  fear  is  rife. 

And  Oswald  gives  the  well-known  sign  ; 

He  whi-tles  shrill  and  clear; 
He  winds  his  horn,  and  blows  the  blast 

That  Hubert  loved  to  hear. 

But  ah !  the  whistle  and  the  horn 

Are  only  echoed  back ; 
No  Hubert  comes — and  now  they  reach 

The  highest  mountain  track. 

The  foot  of  Oswald  presses  on 

Right  cautiously  and  slow ; 
For  few  would  dare,  like  Hubert  Grey, 

Near  Morna's  edge  to  go ! 

The  dark  gulf  breaks  with  frightful  yawn, 

Terrific  to  the  gaze  ; 
A  murky  horror  shades  the  spot, 

Beneath  meridian  rays. 

But  hush  ! — that  sound — a  hollow  moan — 

Again,  a  stifled,  gurgling  groan ! 

The  mother  stands,  nor  speaks  nor  moves, 

Transfixed  with  mute  dismay  ! 
The  vassal  fears,  his  footsteps  shrink, 
He  trembles  as  he  gains  the  brink ; 
He  shudders,  looks  with  straining  eyes 
Adown  the  abyss—"  Oh,  God ! "  he  cries, 

"  'Tis  he— 'tis  Hubert  Grey ! " 

Yes,  yes,  'tis  he !  the  herdsman's  son — 
The  bold,  the  bright,  the  dauntless  one ! 
He  hath  bent  him  o'er  to  reach  the  flowers 

That  spring  along  the  dreaded< steep ; 
His  brain  grows  dizzy — yet  again — 
He  snatches,  totters,  shrieks  in  vain — 

He  falls  ten  fathoms  deep  ! 

The  groan  that  met  his  mother's  ear, 

Gave  forth  his  latest  breath ; 
The  mountain  boy  is  sleeping  fast 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death ! 

Thrown  wildly  back,  his  clotted  hair 
Leaves  his  gashed  forehead  red  and  bare. 
Look  on  his  cheek — his  dauntless  brow — 
Oh,  God,  there's  blood  upon  them  now ! 
His  hand  is  clenched  with  stiffened  clasp, 
The  wild  flowers  still  within  his  grasp. 

The  A'ulture,  perched  upon  the  crag, 

Seems  waiting  for  its  prey ; 
The  vulture  that  at  morning's  light, 

His  halloo  scared  away, 

Stretched  like  a  lion-cub  he  lies ; 

As  wild  he  lived,  as  lonely  dies : 
The  mountain -born,  the  free,  the  brave, 

Too  soon  hath  found  a  mountain-grave. 

And  many  an  eye  shall  weep  Ms  fate, 
And  many  a  heart  shall  rue  the  day ; 

For  a  brighter  being  ne'er  had  life 
Than  the  herdsman's  son,  young  Hubert  Grey  ! 


And  Tracy  de  Vore,  the  Baron's  heir, 
The  meek,  the  cherub-like,  the  fair, 
He  is  sinking  to  eternal  rest, 
Soft  pillowed  on  his  mother's  breast ; 
He  knows  not  that  his  lowly  mate 
Hath  met  so  horrible  a  fate. 

No  dark  convulsion  shakes  his  frame ; 

No  change  comes  o'er  his  face ; 
The  icy  hand  hath  touched  his  heart, 

But  left  no  scathing  trace. 

One  murmuring  sigh  escapes  his  lip ; 

The  sweetest  toned,  the  last ; 
Like  the  faint  echo  harp-strings  give 

Of  thrilling  music  past. 

The  signet  seal  of  other  worlds 

Falls  softly  on  his  brow ; 
He  seemed  but  sleeping  when  it  came, 

He  seems  but  sleeping  now. 

For  death  steals  softly  and  smilingly 

To  close  his  earthly  day ; 
Like  the  autumn  breeze  that  gently  wafts 

The  summer  leaf  away. 

The  Baron  weeps ;  his  look  declares 

All  hope,  all  joy  has  fled ; 
His  soul's  adored,  his  house's  pride. 

His  only  born  is  dead. 

The  castle  is  dark — no  sound  is  heard 

But  the  wailing  of  deep  despair ; 
The  lord  and  the  vassal  are  mourning  aloud 

For  the  well-loved,  noble  heir ! 
Oh,  truly  does  every  heart  deplore 
The  young  and  beautiful  Tracy  de  Vore ! 

And  sorrow  hath  found  a  dwelling-place 

In  the  herdsman's  lowly  hut ; 
The  door  is  fast  against  the  sun, 

The  casement  is  closely  shut. 

Death  gave  no  warning  there,  but  struck 

With  a  fierce  and  cruel  blow ; 
Like  the  barb  that  sinks  from  hand  unseen 

In  the  heart  of  the  bounding  roe. 

The  mother  laments,  with  a  maniac's  grief; 

Her  sobbing  is  bitterly  loud ; 
Her  eye  is  fixed  on  her  mangled  boy, 

As  he  lies  in  his  winding  shroud. 

The  herdsman's  voice  hath  lost  its  tone ; 

His  brow  is  shaded  o'er ; 
There's  a  hopeless  anguish  in  his  breast, 

That  he  never  felt  before. 

There's  a  tear  on  his  cheek  when  the  sun  gets  up ; 

He  sighs  at  the  close  of  day ; 
His  mates  would  offer  the  cheering  cup, 

But  he  turns  his  lip  away : 
He  mourns  for  the  one  that  promised  well 
To  walk  his  land  like  another  Tell ! 

The  doleful  tidings  speed  swiftly  on 
Of  the  promising  spirits  for  ever  gone ; 
And  the  words  fall  sadly  on  the  ear 
Of  every  listening  mountaineer. 

They  grieve  for  their  own,  their  free-born  child, 
Nestled  and  reared  'mid  the  vast  and  wild ; 
For  there  trod  not  the  hills  a  dearer  one 
To  the  hearts  of  all  than  the  herdsman's  son. 
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They  sigh  to  look  on  the  turrets  below, 
And  think  'tis  the  lordly  abode  of  woe ; 
They  sigh  to  miss  from  the  waterfall's  side 
The  mountain  boy  and  the  Baron's  pride ! 

And  many  a  tongue  shall  tell  the  tale, 
And  many  a  heart  shall  rue  the  day, 

When  the  Hut  and  Castle  lost  their  hopes 
In  Tracy  de  Vore  and  Hubert  Grey ! 


POOR    TANCRED. 

CHAPTER  I. — A  CHILD  UPON  THE  WORLD 

ONE  wild  night  in  November,   1834,  the  watchman  of 

A ,  in  Gloucestershire,  discovered  a  newly-born  child 

upon  the  door-step  of  a  tenantless  and  dilapidated  house. 
The  wind  had  swept  roughly  over  the  Cotswold  Hills  all 
the  evening,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  said  watchman 
was  making  his  round  of  the  village,  he  had  something  to 
do  to  maintain  his  perpendicular  against  the  angry  blasts 
that  blustered  down  the  road.  The  clouds  were  driven 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  wan,  affrighted  moon,  visible 
for  an  instant  now  and  then,  threw  out  but  a  few  timid 
and  feeble  rays  amidst  the  roar  of  the  winter  night. 

There  was  something  white,  apparently  a  large  bundle, 
upon  the  step  of  the  empty  house.  The  patrol  stopped 
and  directed  the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  it.  It  looked 
like  a  mass  of  flannel.  He  moved  back  a  fold  or  two, 
and  the  face  of  a  very  little  child  was  exposed  to  the  mer- 
ciless wind.  With  an  exclamation  of  indignation  and 
pity,  the  man  replaced  the  covering,  and  stood  up,  looking 
around  in  great  perplexity.  Footsteps  were  heard  ere  he 
had  recovered  the  shock  of  the  surprise,  and  a  portly 
individual,  dressed  in  a  long  and  ample  surtout  and  a 
cocked  hat,  shortly  made  his  appearance.  It  was  no  less 

a  man  than  the  beadle  of  A ,  who  was  marching 

homewards  after  spending  the  evening  in  convivial  style. 
Another  examination  of  the  flannel  and  its  contents  took 
place.  The  child  was  alive  and  sleeping.  There  was  a 
satin  riband  round  its  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a 
piece  of  card ;  and  upon  this  were  some  boldly  written 
characters  which  the  beadle  endeavoured  to  decipher  with 
the  aid  of  the  watchman's  lantern. 

"  A  most  uncommon  queer  name  ! "  exclaimed  he,  as 
ho  elaborately  spelled  the  word  "  T-A-N-C-R-E-D."  The 
beadle  looked  all  around,  and  peered  into  the  distance, 
aghast  at  such  a  name.  "A  most  uncommon  queer 
name,  John !  " 

"  Tankard  I  I  never  see  sich  a  name  !"  returned  John, 
in  profound  disgust. 

"  Well,  there,  don't  stand  talking  !  "  cried  the  beadle, 
with  sudden  ferocity.  "  Take  it  to  the  workus,  and  give 
Mrs.  Sarvus  my  compliments  along  with  it." 

"  Ay,  I'll  be  upon  her  wi'  un  ;  but  she  ain't  the  one 
to  be  come  over  with  'complishments." 

"  Who  said  anything  about  'complishments  ?  Com- 
pliments, John,  compliments.  Tell  her  as  how  you 
found  it  on  this  here  doorstep,  where  some  evil-disposed 
person  or  persons  have  been  and  abandoned  of  it ;  and 
warn  her  that  to  her  it  falls  to  take  it  in  charge,  and  to 
do  what  is  necessary  in  the  case  ;  and— and— Hem !  he's 
gone ! 

***** 
Whilst  the  watchman  hurried  to  the  workhouse  with 
his  unconscious  little  charge,  he  passed  a  sorry  cottage  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  village,  and  noticed  that  a  light 
streamed  from  the  upper  window.  He  little  dreamt  that 
in  that  room  the  mother  of  the  child  lay  dying.  The 
wind  roared  and  battled  around  him;  he  pressed  his 
burden  closer  to  his  breast,  and  hurried  on. 


II. — FOSTER  PARENTS  FOR  THE  FOUNDLING. 

Mrs.  Sarvus  was  not  without  considerable  experience  of 
the  world — at  any  rate  of  that  part  of  it  which  hovers 
around  workhouses  and  penitentiaries.  She  had  seen 
many  a  bantling  transferred  from  highways  and  ditches  to 
her  arms,  yet  the  spirit  within  her  was  not  sufficiently 
petrified  to  prevent  her  feeling  some  emotion  at  the 
occurrence  of  such  incidents.  Therefore,  when  the 
watchman  handed  her  the  child  picked  up  on  this  noisy 
and  cheerless  night,  the  old  lady  raised  her  hands  and 
cried  "  Shame  !  " 

That  one  of  Eve's  daughters  could  derive  any  satisfac- 
tion by  expressing  a  strong  degree  of  feeling  in  one  mono- 
syllable, is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected.  No.  Mrs. 
Sarvus  uttered  many  more  words,  but  the  burden  of  her 
speech  was  "  Shame  ! " 

Her  manner  was  stern  and  hard,  it  is  true.  She  took 
the  child  from  the  watchmatj,  merely  saying  to  him, 
"  There,  be  off ! "  Then  she  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
and  warmed  and  fondled  it.  A  beautiful  little  face  it 
had,  poor  thing;  an  incipient  fragment  of  pristine  huma- 
nity, unsullied  yet  by  the  world.  The  matron's  "  help," 
a  young  country  maiden,  dragged  from  some  distant  room 
a  rough  cradle — part  of  the  workhouse  chattels — and 
airing  sundry  diminutive  morsels  of  bed  furniture,  spread 
them  carefully  within  it,  mechanically  regarding  the 
foundling  the  while  with  open  mouth  and  eyes.  As  the 
child  was  being  undressed,  the  matron  uttered  sundry 
ejaculations  of  wonder ;  it  was  not  clothed  like  a  pau- 
per's child,  but  was  wrapped  up  in  good  substantial 
stuffs.  The  card  with  the  name  "  Tancred"  on  it  was 
carefully  put  away  in  a  drawer.  Over  this  Mrs.  Sarvus 
marvelled  much,  not  being  greatly  delighted  with  such  a 
name,  which  she  denounced  as  "  wild,"  "  outlandish," 
&c. ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment  when  presently  she 
discovered,  carefully  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the  child's 
dress,  a  ten-pound  note !  This  windfall  she  placed  with 
her  own  hands  in  her  own  little  strong-box,  and  then 
proceeded  to  feed  her  new  charge,  after  which  she  laid  it 
in  the  cradle  and  rocked  it  to  sleep. 

When  that  illustrious  individual,  the  beadle  of  A > 

discovered  that  a  "  bank  note  for  ten  pun' "  had  been 
received  into  the  workhouse  with  the  child,  he  forthwith 
mounted  into  the  "  Ercles  vein,"  or  as  Mrs.  Sarvus  ex- 
pressed it,  "  went  off  into  his  tantrums."  With  most 
gratuitous  indignation  he  asked  the  worthy  matron 
"  what  right  she  had  to  go  appropriating  of  it?  " 

The  latter,  a  little  flushed,  told  him,  "  it  was  not  for 
he  nor  for  she,  but  the  whole  affair  must  be  laid  before 
the  guardians  of  the  parish." 

Hereupon  the  beadle  turned  to  the  wall  and  ruminated 
solemnly.  Presently,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
gently  approached  Mrs.  Sarvus;  his  aspect  was  benignant 
and  conciliating;  he  told  her,  "it  was  true  enough  that 
if  the  child  was  to  remain  in  the  workhouse,  the  matter 
of  its  discovery,  &c.,  must  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  guardians.  But — it  was  very  strange — he  had 
been  much  took  with  the  little  creetur  when  he  first  saw 
it  lying  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
adopt  it  and  bring  it  up  himself.  Therefore  he  would 
entreat  of  her  to  let  his  wife  have  it  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  nothing  need  be  said  to  anyone — especially 
about  the  ten  pun'  note,  which  she  might  keep  for  herself." 

Mrs.  Sarvus  was  greatly  startled  by  this  proposition, 
and  regarded  the  beadle  for  some  moments  in  stolid 
amazement. 

"There,  don't  stand  staring  1"  cried  the  latter,  as  his 
manner  was,  "  its  all  for  the  good  of  the  parish."  Then 
bidding  her  think  over  it  until  he  sent  his  wife  to  learn 
her  decision,  he  rolled  out  of  the  room. 

The  matron  was  profoundly  puzzled.  Beadle  Twel- 
ston's  proposal  appeared  to  her  to  go  so  completely  against 
the  "  bent "  of  his  character  that  she  could  not  make  it 
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out  at  all.  There  must  be  some  motive  in  the  back- 
ground. She  pondered  a  long  time,  but  could  imagine 
no  solution  of  the  enigma.  She  was  very  fond  of  money, 
and  the  ten  pound  note  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
her  ruminations.  However,  we  will  not  endeavour  to 
trace  the  workings  of  her  mind,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
child  was  handed  over  to  dame  Twelston  later  in  the  day, 
and  nothing  said  about  it  to  any  one.  The  fact  is  the 
discovery  of  the  ten  pound  note,  which  had  been  im- 
parted to  the  beadle's  wife  by  Mrs.  Sarvus's  "  help,"  had 
touched  the  worthy  functionary  slightly  in  the  same 
fashion  that  the  auriferousness  of  California  touched 
Brother  Jonathan.  Ten  pounds  and  good  clothes ;  the 
parents  of  the  child  must  be  well  off,  they  must  be 
gentle-folk  anxious  to  hide  their  shame,  but  able  and 
willing  to  provide  for  the  child.  The  circumstance  of  a 
peculiar  name  being  given  to  it,  furthermore  convinced 
Mr.  Twelston  that  it  would  be  sought  out  one  of  these 
days,  when  those  who  had  befriended  it  would  no  doubt 
be  rewarded.  So  the  beadle  received  the  child  into  his 
house,  resolving  to  treat  it  with  even  more  care  and  con- 
sideration than  if  it  had  been  his  own. 

The  tale  that  there  was  a  young  stranger  in  beadle 
Twelston's  house  soon  went  the  round  of  the  village,  and 
the  official  had  something  to  do  to  show  a  calm  and  un- 
ruffled front  to  the  world,  amidst  the  buzzing  that  was 
immediately  raised  around  him.  But  he  withstood  all  in 
solemn  scorn ;  the  impertinences  of  the  young  folks  as 
well  as  the  peerings  and  wonderings  of  the  old.  Watch- 
man John  was  here  the  beadle's  friend  in  need  ;  that  in- 
telligent public  servant  had  himself  discovered  the  child, 
whose  name  was  Tancred,  and  the  beadle  had  forthwith 
adopted  it.  Rumour  changed  her  song  on  hearing  this 
tale,  and  began  to  guess  at  the  little  one's  parentage,  but 
failing  of  success,  she  pined,  and  died  quietly  away. 

III. — CHARITY  SWEETER  TO  THE  GIVER  THAN  TO  THE 
RECEIVER. 

For  many  months  beadle  Twelston  was  heard  to  lament 
the  "  caddie  "  that  reigned  in  his  house,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  little  Tancred.  The  child  was 
always  ailing,  and  as  his  foster  parents  had  gained  no 
experience  in  such  matters,  being  blessed  by  no  offspring 
of  their  own,  their  patience  was  sorely  tried.  On  many 
occasions  they  had  feared  that  the  child  would  die,  and 
their  chance  of  benefit,  which  strangely  enough  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  sure  and  certain  result  of  its  living, 
would  then  die  with  it.  But  when  twelve  months  of 
mewling  and  puling  were  passed,  the  young  castaway 
began  to  gain  strength,  and  to  grow  robust  and  hearty  ;  a 
few  months  more  and  he  was  able  to  toddle  about.  Still 
a  little  while,  and  Time,  the  great  worker  of  changes, 
laid  his  gentlest  and  kindest  touch  upon  him,  and 
shaped  and  moulded  him  into  a  beautiful  boy,  straightly 
«nd  lightly  built,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  light-brown 
'hair.  When  he  became  old  enough  to  think  and  to  com- 
prehend the  people  around  him,  an  excellent  disposition 
was  manifested  in  his  behaviour,  and  later  still  there  ap- 
peared the  tokens  of  a  ready  and  even  acute  intellect. 
The  little  fellow  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  with  peculiar 
interest.  Never  once,  by  any  chance,  was  he  supposed 
to  be  a  scion  of  the  Twelston  house.  There  was  an 
inborn  refinement  and  sensitiveness  about  him  which 
shielded  him  from  such  mistakes.  Every  one  loved  and 
admired  little  Tancred.  In  all  the  child  did  and  said  there 
shone  that  certain  nameless  grace  only  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  gentleand noble-hearted  children :  sweet,  pure, 
and  charming.  Fancy  need  not  travel  far  to  taste  the 
breath  of  heaven  in  such  beings,  still  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  God.  But  alas  !  how  soon  the  world  rubs  the  bloom 
off  the  fruit  1 

Well,  matters  proceeded  in  a  tolerably  uniform  fashion, 
until  Tancred  was  ten  years  old,  when  Dame  Twelston 
fell  ill,  and  after  a  short  period  of  suffering,  died.  She 


had  been  kind  to  Tancred,  and  Tancred  loved  her,  and 
accordingly  lamented  the  bereavement  very  bitterly.  She 
had  taken  delight  and  pride  in  the  little  fellow,  had 
always  placed  and  prepared  his  food  with  her  own  hands, 
kept  him  carefully  clean  and  well  dressed,  nursed  him 
patiently  in  illness,  and  cherished  him  by  all  such  means 
as  a  simple  and  warm-hearted  woman  may.  Sadly  Tan- 
cred mourned  for  her ;  her  fostering  hand  and  voice  and 
eye  were  missed  so  many  countless  times  each  day.  Tears 
would  stream  down  his  plaintive  face  when  others  did  for 
him  the  little  kindly  offices  so  long  performed  by  her. 
No  one  loved  him  and  cared  for  him  as  she  did,  and  now 
it  seemed  that  he  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  tie 
anywhere.  Beadle  Twelston,  it  is  true,  was  kind  and 
condescending,  but  the  honest  man  was  too  old  and  too 
much  of  a  beadle  to  comprehend  his  young  charge,  and 
moreover  who  could  have  expected  him  to  possess  a 
heart  tender  as  a  woman's  ? 

For  some  time,  little  Tancred  had  beeu  a  pupil  in  the 

National  School  at  A ,  and  here  first  tasted  some  of 

the  sorrows  which  pursue  men  through  the  world.  His 
docility  and  aptitude,  together,  perhaps,  with  his  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  soon  won  the  regard  of  his 
teachers.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  the  jea- 
lousy and  enmity  of  his  schoolmates,  especially  of  those 
who,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  classes,  had  been  succes- 
sively displaced  by  him.  These  became  his  tormentors. 
All  sorts  of  petty  affronts  and  little  wrongs  were  inflicted 
upon  him.  They  perpetually  wounded  his  feelings  in 
school,  and  worried  and  tyrannized  over  him  out  of 
school.  Tales  were  told  around  him  of  his  being  picked 
up  in  the  street;  he  was  accused  of  gaining  the  good-will 
of  his  masters  by  all  sorts  of  trickery  and  meanness ;  and 
thus  Tancred,  too  gentle  and  meek  to  resent  or  return 
ill-treatment,  perfectly  well  disposed  to  all  around  him, 
docile  and  industrious,  led,  nevertheless,  a  very  unhappy 
life. 

But  his  cup  was  not  yet  full.  Beadle  Twelston,  after 
dedicating  eighteen  months  of  widowhood  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  wife,  got  himself  a  second.  Tancred  was  too 
ycung  to  note  the  rise  and  progress  of  such  matters,  and 
so  was  very  much  surprised,  when  he  returned  from 
school  one  day,  at  being  introduced  to  the  new  Mrs.  Twel- 
ston. It  was  true  the  beadle  had  been  absent  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  necessities  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  far  from  divining  the  real  cause.  He 
now  beheld  a  tall,  bony  woman,  whose  face,  mien,  and 
manner  were  pervaded  by  an  expression  of  sternness,  and 
self-will.  Her  he  was  bidden  to  regard  as  his  new  foster- 
mother.  A  flutter  of  anxiety  and  terror  seized  the  little 
fellow  as  she  laid  her  heavy  masculine  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  a  laboured  and  un- 
couth semblance  of  affection. 

The  new  Mrs.  Twelston,  indeed,  had  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beadle  by  her  possession  of  a  tolerable 
sum  of  money,  scraped  together  by  the  parsimony  of 
many  years.  Doubtless  an  acquisitive  and  narrow  dispo- 
sition had  been  sharpened  by  the  idea  that  money  might 
be  potent  enough  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of 
an  unprepossessing  appearance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  have  changed  the  name 
of  Baker  for  that  of  Twelston  had  not  the  sagacious 
beadle  discovered  that  she  could  bring  something  more 
welcome  than  herself  into  his  household. 

It  was  soon  remarked  that  Tancred  did  not  seem  to 
prosper  under  the  regime  to  which  he  was  submitted 
by  his  new  guardian.  He  was  not  so  nicely  dressed  as 
of  old,  not  so  clean  and  well  ordered,  nor  did  he  look  so 
happy.  He  appeared  as  if  no  care  were  taken  of  him,  as 
if  he  were  left  alone  to  look  after  himself,  and  not  helped 
to  do  it  at  all.  And  so  it  was,  for  the  present  Mrs. 
Twelston,  having  heard  his  history,  scrupled  not  to 
denounce  the  silliness  of  her  husband  in  adopting  a 
foundling  for  the  chance  of  getting  something  by  itj 
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especially  did  she  ridicule  the  simplicity  of  allowing  Mrs. 
Sarvus  to  pocket  the  ten-pound  note.  Indeed,  this  latter 
fact  elicited  her  most  profound  scorn,  and  so  often  did 
she  twit  the  beadle  thereupon  that  the  worthy  man  rue- 
fully repented  having  revealed  it  to  her.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Tancred  was 
obliged  to  endure  a  great  deal.  A  miserly  woman  was 
watching  over  him,  reckoning  daily  how  much  his  keep 
cost  her  husband.  Every  drop  he  drank,  and  every  bit 
he  ate  went  to  the  account.  Day  by  day  her  dislike  for 
the  boy  appeared  to  gain  strength  ;  from  sharpness  and 
coldness  she  advanced  to  downright  harshness,  and  ere 
he  had  been  under  her  influence  many  months,  his 
checks  grew  pale,  his  eyes  dim,  his  head  drooped,  and 
his  heart  was  nearly  broken. 

IV. — ANOTHER  SCENE. 

The  very  day  that  Beadle  Twelston  was  married  a 
second  time,  a  scene  which  had  some  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  Tancred  occurred  many  thousand  miles  away. 
That  day,  two  English  merchant  vessels,  trading  to 
Lima,  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  on  the 
Peruvian  coast.  They  were  the  Sylph  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  Gipsy  of  Bristol.  The  Gipsy,  after  her  business  with 
the  merchants  of  Lima  had  been  concluded,  was  to  sail  for 
England  j  the  Sylph,  after  a  similar  consummation,  was 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco. 

In  the  evening,  several  of  the  crews  of  the  two  ships 
went  ashore.  The  heat  during  the  day  was  excessive, 
but  some  hours  before  sunset  it  declined,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  sprang  up,  carrying  out  to  sea  the  fragrance  of  tile 
groves  of  plantains,  citrons,  palms,  and  oranges,  which 
spread  across  the  country,  even  from  the  verge  of  the 
brine.  Beautiful  are  the  evenings  of  the  dry  season  in 
this  latitude,  and  their  glory  is  the  more  deeply  felt  when 
enjoyed  amidst  the  majestic  scenery  around  Callao, — 
where  the  gorgeous  sunset  makes  the  broad  Pacific  ruddy 
as  a  sea  of  fire,  and  bathes  mountain  and  forest,  banana 
grove  and  Indian  hut,  in  hues  of  purple,  red,  and  gold. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Gipsy  sepa- 
rated from,  his  companions  after  having  been  on  shore  an 
hour  or  two,  and  leaving  them  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
Posada,  returned  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  walked  -  up 
and  down,  with  folded  arms  and  thoughtful  mien. 
Presently,  a  party  of  the  Sylph  crew  came  rattling  and 
laughing  down  to  their  boat,  intending  to  row  on  board. 
On  seeing  the  solitary  promenader,  one  of  them  abruptly 
detached  himself  from  the  group,  rushed  towards  him, 
and  seizing  his  hand,  shook  it  with  most  energetic 
heartiness. 

"  Charley,  old  boy  I    The  devil,  if  it  isn't  old  Charley." 

"  And  is't  thee,  Jack !  "  cried  Charley,  returning 
warmly  the  other's  embrace,  whilst  both  the  young 
fellows'  features  were  illuminated  by  an  expression  of  the 
liveliest  pleasure. 

"  Well,  well !  if  this  isn't  funny  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  The 
first  meeting  since  the  days  of  chevy  and  cricket  at  school. 
Who'd  have  thought  it  ?  How  d'ye  come  ?  Been  here 
long,  or  just  arrived  ?  Come  with  the  Gipsy  ?  Where 
are  ye  going  ?  When  ?  Tell  us,  old  fellow,  your  story." 

An  hour  after  the  two  rejoined  schoolmates,  Charles 
Severn  and  John  Beauchamp,  were  to  be  seen  seated 
together  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  sustaining  a  close  con- 
versation. 

"  Oh,  Jack '.  My  heart  was  as  near  broken  then  as 
could  be  on  this  side  of  death ! "  said  Charley,  the 
younger  of  the  twain,  who  might  have  numbered  some 
twenty-five  years,  while  his  companion  appeared  to  have 
seen  about  thirty.  The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  low  and 
sad,  as  that  of  one  who  recounts  by-gone  woes  which 
have  not  yet  lost  their  sting. 

"  Did  you  lose  her  for  ever,  then,  Charley  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  with  sympathetic  interest. 

"Yes;  didn't  I  say  so — that  she  died,  Jack?"  continued 


Charley,  looking  over  the  wide  waters,  and  striving  hard 
to  subdue  a  strong  pang  of  grief. 

"And  the  little  oner" 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  "  returned  Charley.  "  I  could 
not  keep  it  myself — nor  pay  any  one-else  to  keep  it." 

"  Well ;  I  can  see  that,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  some 
appearance  of  apprehension.  '  "  But  what  on  earth  did 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  had  it  wrapped  up  warmly,"  said  Charley, 
"  and — and — laid  it  at  the  door  of  a  tenantless  house — " 

"  The  devil !     Quite  paternal !  " 

"  Well,  I  got  into  the  house  through  a  broken  window 
which  looked  over  the  fields  behind  ;  then,  entering  a 
room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  street,  I  waited 
and  watched.  It  was  a  rough  night,  and  the  wind 
screamed  through  the  old  house.  Several  times  I  lis- 
tened hard,  thinking  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  child  amidst 
it.  At 'length  I  distinguished  footsteps,  and  presently 
saw  the  light  of  a  lantern.  The  watchman  of  the  vil- 
lage was  approaching;  I  suppose  the  white  flannel  in 
which  the  child  was  wrapped  attracted  his  attention,  for 
he  stopped  and  examined  the  precious  bundle.  Another 
individual  came  up  and  stopped  also ;  they  seemed  much 
concerned  at  their  discovery,  and  with  considerable 
astonishment  spelled  and  strove  to  pronounce  the  name 
"  Tancred,"  which  I  had  written  on  a  card  and  attached 
to  the  little  one — " 

"  Your  label !  "  remarked  Jack. 

"Just  so,"  continued  Charley.  "Tancred  is  my  own 
name,  and  is  not  a  common  one.  If  it  happens  that  the  boy 
has  lived,  and  should  be  alive  when  I  return  to  England, 
and  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  him,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  name  might  be  of  great  use  in  finding  him 
out;  and,  seeing  that  he  was  taken  to  the  workhouse,  I 
trust  it  will  be  an  easy  matter." 

"  So,  it  seems  you  have  some  natural  feelings,  after 
all?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  When  do  you  think  to  be  homeward  bound  ? " 

"  Not  for  some  months ;  indeed,  it  may  be  a  year 
before  I  am  in  England." 

"And,  meanwhile,  your  youngster?  But,  however,  it 
is  useless  to  speculate.  It  is  likely  I  shall  be  home  at 
Salisbury  in  five  or  six  months ;  can  I  do  anything  for 

you  ?  A  walk  to  A ,  one  fine  morning,  would  do  me 

no  harm." 

"  Thank  ye,"  answered  Charley,  a  glow  of  delight 
suffusing  his  countenance ;  "  if  you  would  promise  me  I 
should  be  much  easier  in  my  mind." 

"  I'll  promise,  then  !  "  said  Jack,  heartily. 

"  I  try  to  console  myself  with  the  belief  that  a  ten- 
pound  note  which  I  tacked  to  the  child — all  I  could 
scrape  together,  Jack — might  have  won  it  some  conside- 
ration, if  only  as  an  earnest  that  its  relatives  might  do 
something  for  it." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  Why  don't  they  do  something  for 
it  ?  What  do  your  father  and  mother  say  about  it  ?  " 

"Why,  if  they  had  but  shown  a  little  mercy  for  a 
young  man's  failings,"  returned  Charley,  with  some  emo- 
tion, "  my  child  would  not  have  been  consigned  to  a 
workhouse,  nor  should  I  have  left  home  without  a  word, 
to  take  to  the  sea." 

"  Well,  well.  Better  days  in  store.  Cheer  up  old 
fellow." 

Thus  the  two  continued  talking  for  a  long  while. 
Their  comrades  had  returned  to  their  ships,  save  one, 
who  had  rowed  ashore  in  the  small  boat  of  the  Sylph. 
At  length,  he  too  came  down  from  the  Posada,  and  the 
three  put  off,  and  rowed  leisurely  away. 

Solemn  was  the  loveliness  of  the  hour  and  the  scene. 
The  stars  of  the  tropics  shone  with  liquid  brilliancy  in 
the  clear  blue  heavens.  The  tranquil  sea  wa:  .iko  a 
mirror,  and  reflected  in  the  depths  of  its  softly  ueavmg 
bosom  every  glory  of  the  firmament.  The  Cordilleras 
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loomed  in  the  distance,  grand  and  stupendous.  The 
dark  and  massive  foliage  which  fringed  the  coast  set  off 
the  brightness  of  the  night,  whilst  the  low  murmur  of 
the  deep  and  the  gentle  play  of  the  spice-laden  zephyr, 
lulled  the  repose  of  nature. 

'       #  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Sylph  remained  at  Callao  four  days,  and  then  set 
sail  for  Liverpool.  The  two  schoolmates,  each  much 
touched  at  having  met  the  other  in  such  a  peculiar  and 
unlooked-for  manner,  bade  adieu  with  considerable  feel- 
ing. Charley  Severn,  wayward  and  impetuous  as  his 
life  had  been,  making  him  an  outcast  from  his  home,  had 
yet  a  gentle  heart,  and  that  gentle  heart  had  been  in- 
delibly stricken  by  the  poor  but  beautiful  girl,  the  mother 
of  Tancred.  She,  the  daughter  of  a  country  curate,  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Severn's  mother  as  a  companion. 
Charley  Severn  now  felt  that  he  had  been  in  love,  once 
and  for  ever ;  the  strength  of  the  early  passion  was  too 
great  to  be  subdued  by  either  time  or  change.  He  loved 


the  raftsmen  on  their  voyage ;  and  he  afterwards  spoke 
of  its  delights  with  immense  enthusiasm 

We  swept  past  Johannisberg  and  Rudesheim,  and  were 
soon  scudding  under  the  lofty  billl  behind  Bingen,  on 
which  St.  Rochus  chapel  stood,  its  white  walls  glimmer- 
ing in  the  early  light  of  the  morning's  sun.  At  each  little 
town  of  importance,  the  bell  rung,  the  steamer  paddled 
round  to  the  wooden  pier,  took  on  and  put  off  passen- 
gers, and  away  down  the  stream  again.  Now  we  entered 
the  swift  current  of  the  Binger  Loch,  where  the  rocks 
seem  to  have  been  at  some  time  burst  through  by  the 
pent  up  waters  of  the  Rhinegau ;  past  Hatto's  tower, 
standing  grim  and  solitary  in  the  waters ;  then  we  rushed 
down  the  narrow  gorge,  speeding  past  the  occasional 
little  towers  seated  on  thin  narrow  ledges  of  rock  by  the 
river  side,  each  with  its  castled  eyrie  behind  it ;  past 
Ehrenfels  castle,  and  Assmanshausen,  with  its  fertile 
vineyards  sloping  far  up  the  hillsides  ;  past  Rheinstein, 
looming  up  with  its  memories  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and 


the  memory  of  her  now  she  was  gone,  as  deeply  as  he    lawlessness;  past  Reichenstein,  Sonneck,  Heimburg,  and 


had  loved  her  when  they  were  both  together  in  life. 
Terribly  bitter  to  him  was  the  reflection  that  his  own 
imprudence  had  contributed  to  drag  her  early  and  mis- 
erably to  the  grave.  Almost  bi'oken-hearted  when  she 
died,  the  scorn  and  reproaches  of  his  parents  had  mad- 
dened him.  In  a  frenzy  of  grief  and  rage  he  had  shaken 
the  dust  from  his  feet  and  left  his  father's  house,  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  wide  world.  Chance  directed  him  to 
the  docks  at  Bristol,  and  there  he  secured  an  engagement 
on  board  a  trader  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
When  discovered  by  Jack  Beauchamp,  he  had  been  sail- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  different  ships  for  ten  years, 
during  all  which  period  no  tidings  of  him  had  reached 
his  relatives  in  England.  But  time  had  rather  softened 
than  hardened  him,  and  now  his  heart  yearned  towards 
the  child  he  had  abandoned.  Fancy  told  him  he  might 
trace  in  him  the  likeness  of  her  who  still,  though  dead  so 
long,  was  sovereign  of  his  soul.  Thus  disposed,  it  was 
with  peculiar  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  he  wished 
Jack  Beauchamp — who  had  promised  to  try  to  find  little 
Tancred,  and  to  do  what  he  could  for  him,  with  twenty 
pounds  which  poor  Severn  entrusted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose— it  was  with  peculiar  earnestness,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  wished  his  parting  friend,  "  Bon  voyage*  ' 


A   SAIL  DOWN  THE   RHINE. 

VROM    MAYENCE  TO    ROTTERDAM — BEING    THE    CONCLU- 
SION OP  "  A  WALK  UP  THE  RHINE.  ' 

WE  were  on  board  the  Herzog  von  Hesse  steamer  in 
good  time,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shortly 
after,  tne  last  bell  rung,  announcing  its  departure,  on 
which  the  steamer,  moored  with  its  head  to  the  stream, 
swung  round,  and  away  we  steamed  down  the  Rhine 
towards  the  sea. 

With  the  rapid  current  in  our  favour,  aided  by  the 
boat's  paddles,  our  progress  was  very  swift.  We  passed 
many  laden  boats  sailing  down  the  river,  with  all  their 
sails  packed  on,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhinegau,  one 
of  those  huge  floating  rafts  of  timber,  descending  from 
Schauffhausen  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  towards  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
raft  lay  floating  many  a  rood  on  the  water,  men  bustling 
hither  and  thither  over  the  logs,  directing  its  course  by 
the  aid  of  oars,  and  long  poles  ;  women  and  children, 
half-dressed,  peeped  from  a  caboose  on  the  centre  log, 
where  a  platform  had  been  erected  high  and  dry,  and 
pigs  and  ducks  waddled  about  within  their  enclosure. 
The  sight  reminded  us  of  the  poet  Shelley's  adventure. 
On  one  occasion,  he  hired  a  boat  near  the  head  of  the 
Rhine,  and  floated  down  the  river,  occasionally  joining 


Fursteneck,  a  constant  succession  of  ruined  castles,  now 
tenanted  by  the  owls  and  the  bats.  Then  we  swept  past 
Lorch,  ensconced  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Wisper- 
thal,  up  which  we  had  scarce  time  to  peep,  ere  we  were 
beyond  it,  looking  back  at  the  lofty  peak  of  Kedrich,  up 
whose  steep  side  tradition  has  it  that  the  Evil  One  rode 
upon  horseback  one  night,  leaving  deep  footprints 
behind,  which  are  yet  pointed  out  by  the  trembling 
rustics.  Next  we  swept  past  the  round  tower  and 
crumbling  walls  of  Furstenberg,  on  which  the  lofty  watch 
towers  of  Nollingen  and  the  ruins  of  Stahlech  above 
Bacharach  burst  into  sight. 

Here  we  are  already  at  Caub,  the  point  at  which 
Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  army  in  1814. 
Look  round  !  The  scene  is  strikingly  beautiful,  tho- 
roughly Rhenish — vineyards,  old  castles,  crags,  steeps, 
and  the  winding  river  far  up  and  down  the  valley.  No 
wonder  that  the  Prussian  army,  on  here  coming  in  sight 
of  the  nobic  torrent,  should  have  burst  forth  into  one 
simultaneous  shout. of  triumph  "The  Rhine!  The 
Rhine  1 "  fallen  upon  their  knees  and  wept  with  affection 
and  reverence  in  gazing  at  their  beloved  stream  But 
already  Caub  is  out  of  sight,  as  well  as  Oberwesel,  and 
we  arc  now  shooting  past  the  precipitous  and  rugged 
Lurley  rock,  whicn  ecnoes  to  the  splashing  paddle-wneels 
of  the  steamer. 

On  we  steam,  past  rock  and  village,  and  castle  and  vine- 
yard and  church,  the  little  tinkle  of  whose  morning  bells 
ihimes  sweetly  on  the  ear.     Gradually,  the  gorge  of  the 
Rhine  becomes  less  straight,  and  green  islands  begin  to 
gem  its  bosom,  tufted  with  brush  and  trees.     Near  Hir- 
zenach  we  passed  one  of  such,  a  lovely  spot;  now  we 
were  sweeping  past  Rheinfels,  grand,  gloomy,  and  im- 
posing,  then  Boppart,  Braubach  and  other  towns  grown 
larger  because  there  is  more  room  for  them  and  more 
land  along   the  river  side;  and  then   passing  the  Lahn 
mouth,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,   the  stern  battlemented 
rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein  towers  into  the  sky  before  us, 
with  the  white-painted  walls  along  the  quay  of  the  oppo- 
site  town  of  Coblentz  reflected  into  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine.    The  bridge  of  boats  opens  at  our  approach.    The 
boat's  head   is  turned,   and  we  paddle  up  to  the  quay, 
where  the  old  familar  gathering  of  loungers,  gensdarmes, 
and  hotel  agents,  is  waiting  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
tourist  who  has  the  temerity  to  land. 

Again  we  steamed  on,  uauer  Ehrenbreitstein,  through 
the  wide  plain  that  extends  from  Coblentz  to  Andernacfe, 
into  the  gorge  of  whose  mountain  passes  we  swept 
past  the  basaltic  mountains  reaching  down  to  the  water's 


past  Nieder  Hammerstein  with  its  huge  rock 
towering  behind  it ;  past  Brohl  built  upon  a  soil  of  lava, 
the  deposit  of  centuries  of  Rhenish  volcanoes ;  then  under 
the  castle  and  gardens  of  Rheineck,  and  past  Linz  and 
Okenfels,  and  Remagen,  and  Uncal,  until  here  before  us 
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lies  the  lower  pass  of  the  Rhine,  the  Siebenbergen 
stretching  away  far  to  the  right,  the  Drachenfels  as  if 
guarding  the  pass  like  a  huge  outstretched  lion ;  and  on 
the  left,  above  us,  the  castle  of  Rolandseck,  the  delicious 
green  island  of  Nonnenwerth  lying  as  if  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pass  and  shutting  in  the  river  against  our  fur- 
ther progress.  But  we  shoot  onward,  skirt  the  island, 
almost  touching  the  boughs  of  the  trees  which  droop 
into  the  water  from  its  side,  and  we  are  once  more  into  the 
open  country  beyond,  steaming  straight  ahead  for  Bonn. 

I  wish  Shelley  had  left  us  lais  impression  of  his  boat- 
Bail  down  the  Rhine.  But  perhaps  we  have  a  better 
reflection  of  it  in  some  glowing  passages  in  his  "  Revolt 
of  Islam,"  descriptive  of  a  sail  for  three  days  along  a  glo- 
rious river  among  mountains,  than  if  he  had  left  us  his 
prose  description  of  the  voyage.  In  the  preface  to  that 
poem,  which  he  wrote  at  Marlow,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  says — "  I  have  sailed  down 
mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the 
stars  come  forth,  while  I  have  sailed  day  and  night  down 
a  rapid  stream  among  mountains."  And  in  his  "  History 
of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour,"  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  he 
says  of  this  voyage  :  "  We  were  carried  down  by  a 
rapidly  dangerous  current,  and  saw  on  either  side  of  us 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  trees,  craggy  cliffs  crowned 
by  desolate  towers,  and  wooded  islands,  where  pic- 
turesque ruins  peeped  from  behind  the  foliage,  and  cast 
the  shadows  of  their  forms  on  the  troubled  waters,  which 
distorted  without  deforming  them.  We  heard  the  songs 
of  the  vintagers,  and,  if  surrounded  by  disgusting  Ger- 
mans, the  sight  was  not  so  replete  with  enjoyment  as  I 
now  fancy  it  to  have  been ;  yet  memory,  taking  all  the 
dark  shades  from  the  picture,  presents  this  part  of  the 
Rhine  to  my  remembrance  as  the  loveliest  paradise  on 
earth."  The  last  stanzas  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam,"  contain  Shelley's  most  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  scenery ;  but  they  are 
too  long  for  quotation  here. 

Below  Bonn  the  romance  of  the  Rhine  ceases.  Down 
to  Cologne  there  is  still  the  lovely  landscape  behind  us, 
with  the  background  of  the  Drachenfels ;  but  below  that 
city  the  river  flows  through  a  flat  country,  little  beyond 
the  banks  being  visible  from  the  steamer's  deck.  We 
reached  Cologne  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  strolled 
into  the  city,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  glorious  cathedral 
in  the  twilight.  The  hotels  were  all  brilliantly  lit  up,  the 
streets  were  thronged,  and  music  resounded  from  the 
dancing-houses. 

The  downward  voyage  to  Dusseldorf  in  the  late  even- 
ing was  very  uninteresting ;  only  mud  banks,  surmounted 
by  grass  and  occasional  trees,  appeared  along  the  river- 
side ;  so  we  sat  stewing  below  amidst  smoking  Germans, 
who  puffed  and  meditated,  with  very  small  expenditure  of 
words.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Dusseldorf, 
which  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe.  We  strolled 
through  the  badly-lit  streets,  out  to  the  further  end  of  the 
town,  but  could  see  little.  Half  the  inhabitants  seemed 
already  to  have  gone  to  bed,  though  it  was  but  eight 
o'clock  ;  and  the  remainder  were  all  snug  within  doors, 
behind  counters,  or  around  firesides.  As  we  returned  to 
the  river-side,  through  dark  by-streets,  some  objects 
moving  about  under  a  glimmering  light  hung  high  up 
over  some  figure  in  a  crypt,  arrested  my  attention,  and 
we  approached  them.  As  we  drew  near,  we  perceived 
two  women  shrouded  in  cloaks,  and  one  man,  kneeling  on 
the  stones,  and  uttering  deep  sighs  and  sobs  from  time  to 
time.  Looking  up,  I  at  once  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  scene.  A  lamp,  contained  within  a  reflector, 
which  hid  the  light  itself  from  sight,  threw  its  full  glare 
upon  the  head  and  figure  of  a  crucified  Christ,  the  size  of 
life,  which  was  fixed  high  up  in  the  crypt.  The  light,  as 
it  fell  on  the  features  of  the  image,  brought  out  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  anguish ;  and  the  perfect  quiet  of 
the  place,  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional  deep  sighs  of 


those  kneeling  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  who 
seemed  perfectly  absorbed  in  their  devotions,  caused  a 
cold  shudder  to  pervade  my  frame,  and  I  turned  away 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  sight.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  awed  at  the  solemn  exhibition.  We  again  sought 
the  steamer's  deck,  where  sundry  packages  of  goods  from 
Elberfeld  were  being  taken  on  board;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  again  steaming  down  the  river  in  the 
dark. 

At  one  of  the  many  sudden  windings  of  the  river,  we 
were  like  to  have  met  with  an  accident   from  a  timber- 
All    was    quiet 
rumble   of    the 


raft    floating   down    stream    before   us. 
below;    nothing   was    heard    save   the 


machinery,  imparting  that  trembling  sound  throughout 
the  steamer,  which  is  one  of  the  few  desagremens  of  this 
mode  of  voyaging ;  when  suddenly,  there  was  felt  some- 
thing like  a  shock  and  a  grinding  noise  along  the  vessel's 
side.  We  rushed  on  deck,  and  there  before  us,  and 
along  side  of  us,  lay  on  the  dark  river,  an  immense 
timber-raft,  with  a  light  here  and  there  dancing  along  its 
surface.  There  was  a  terrible  jabbering  of  "  Deutsch  " 
from  the  men  on  board  our  vessel,  as  well  as  from  the 
crew  of  the  raft.  Either  their  lights  had  been  insufficient, 
or  our  steersman  had  not  kept  a  good  look-out  ahead. 
Happily,  however,  no  damage  was  done,  and  the  raft  was 
soon  far  in  our  wake,  the  lights  upon  it  shining  dim  and 
feeble  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

During  the  commotion  on  deck,  we  had  heard  a  loud 
voice  shouting  out  to  the  engineers  below,  in  unmistake- 


able  home  dialect,  "  Stop  her  ! "  "  Back  her  ! 
her!"  and  so  on,  the  terms  used  on  board  the  same  kind  of, 
vessels  at  home.  After  the  commotion  had  subsided,  we 
moved  up  to  the  speaker,  and  addressed  him.  We  found 
him  to  be  a  Scot,  a  native  of  Fife — now  the  princical 
engineer  on  board.  He  informed  us  that  all  the  chief 
engineers  of  these  boats  were  either  English  or  Scotch, 
though  .the  Germans  were  getting  educated  to  the  craft. 
But  all  the  words  of  command  used  by  them,  whether  the 
engineers  were  English  or  German,  were  the  same, 
"  Ease  her  !  "  Back  her  ! "  and  so  on,  as  at  home.  He 
had  worked  a  steamer  on  the  Danube  for  some  years ;  and 
before  that,  one  on  the  Seine.  He  seemed  to  be  of  a 
roving  nature,  but  he  liked  the  Germans — pronouncing 
them  to  be  "  dacent  cannie  folk.' 

The   cold   grey   of    morning    dawned    as    we 


the  little  town  of  Rees,  and  about  five  we  reached  Em- 
merick.  We  walked  through  the  streets  of  this  clean 
little  town,  along  which  the  sun  was  now  shining,  throw- 
ing long  shadows  on  the  ground.  The  boat  lay  at  the 
wharf  until  some  of  the  custom-house  officers  could 
be  roused  from  their  beds  to  examine  the  goods,  and 
place  their  seals  upon  them  before  crossing  the  Prussian 
boundary — this  being  the  last  town  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.  The  knaves  must  have  snored  soundly  and 
lazily,  for  it  was  long  before  they  came,  and  about  three 
hours  before  they  let  us  depart.  It  was  a  bright  morning 
when  we  reached  Lobith,  the  first  village  in  the  Dutch 
dominions,  where  we  had  to  undergo  the  same  Custom- 
house nuisance  as  at  Emmerick.  We  waited  until  a  fat 
fellow  of  a  Dutchman  could  be  knocked  out  of  a  sound 
snooze,  and  his  vitality  sufficiently  wakened  up  to  enable 
him  to  don  his  garments.  He  was  very  long  about  it. 
At  last  he  came  on  board — a  thorough  Dutchman,  worthy 
the  honour  of  sitting  for  his  country's  portrait.  He  was 
slow,  methodical,  fat,  good-humoured,  stolid,  and  genuine 
Dutch  all  over— a  veritable  "  Winky  Boss."  But  he  was 
very  civil,  did  not  touch  the  passengers'  luggage,  but  only 
scrutinized  with  his  half-a,wake  eyes  the  large  ugly  seals 
placed  over  the  cargo.  And  then  away  we  went  down 
the  river — the  Rhine  no  longer.  As  the  rapid  volume  of 
water  which  forms  the  river  Rhine  descends  into  the 
flat,  pancake-like  country  between  Emmerick  and  the 
sea,  it  divides  into  a  number  of  branches — the  Issel, 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  old  Rhine,  each  of 
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which  is  built  up  by  embankments  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean.  But  for  this  distribution  of  the  Rhine  into 
a  number  of  branches  through  the  flat  country,  devasta- 
ting inundations  must  inevitably  take  place  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  surcharged  waters  come  rolling 
down  from  the  distant  Alps,  through  a  wide  range  of  coun- 
try extending  for  not  less  than  900  miles.  The  branch  of 
the  river  retaining  the  name  of  "Old  Rhyn,"  as  it  flows 
through  Holland,  is  the  most  insignificant  of  all.  At 
Utrecht  it  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  canal ;  and, 
as  a  sluggish,  oozy  canal,  with  no  apparent  current,  shut 
in  by  occasional  gates,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  into 
which,  at  Catwyck,  it  is  let  by  strong  sea  gates  when  the 
tide  is  down.  Thus  the  Rhine  is  positively  built  up  in 
many  places  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land,  on 
its  way  through  Holland  ! 

The  morning  was  now  advanced,  the  sun  fairly  risen, 
but  no  cry  nor  joyous  song,  no  flight  of  birds  nor  bleating 
of  sheep,  saluted  the  new-born  day.  As  we  approached  fur- 
ther into  the  country,  passing  Arnheim  and  a  few  other 
comfortable  little  towns  along  the  Waal  (which  stream  we 
threaded),  there  appeared  windmills,  comfortable  farm- 
houses, plenty  of  green  pastures,  numerous  rows  of  stately 
poplar  trees,  and  abundant  evidences  of  peaceful,  quiet 
industry,  without  a  particle  of  romance.  There  were  no 
longer  any  old  castles,  and  not  a  single  ruin.  Everything 
was  in  use,  the  river  was  turned  into  canals  stretching 
away  on  all  sides,  the  wind  was  set  to  work  to  drive  the 
busy  mills,  and  not  an  inch  of  ground  but  seemed  to  be 
turned  to  careful  account.  Ponderous  boats  were  drawn 
along  the  stream  by  teams  of  horses  on  the  banks, 
behind  them  a  peasant,  whip  on  shoulder,  looking  neither 
at  the  boat,  the  river,  nor  the  cattle,  but  plodding 
steadily  on.  The  river,  yellow  with  the  slime  of  its 
banks,  flowed  patiently  towards  the  expectant  ocean. 
Yet  the  silent  repose  of  creatures  and  things  in  Holland, 
is  not  without  a  certain  poetry  of  its  own ;  there  is  space 
and  silence  over  that  great  expanse  of  green  pasture  ;  and 
where  these  are,  whether  in  the  sandy  desert  or  the  ver- 
dant meadow,  poetry  finds  a  place.  Then,  to  have  res- 
cued this  land  from  the  very  ocean's  grasp,  is  to  have 
done  something — it  argues  power,  industry,  and  resolute 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  of  the  sea, 
even  the  plodding,  perseverant  Dutch. 

As  the  day  waned,  and  we  proceeded  onwards,  the 
same  succession  of  scenes  presented  themselves.  Boats, 
cattle,  canals,  windmills,  boors  driving  home  from  market 
on  tall  jolting  gigs,  snug  little  cottages  and  farm-houses, 
the  housewives'  bright-scoured  utensils  set  out  in  rows 
after  their  day's  work  was  done ;  little  pleasure  houses 
overhanging  the  canals,  each  with  its  motto  "  Lust  en  rust," 
"  Ruimsight,"  and  such  like,  painted  over  it;  such  was  the 
succession  of  objects  that  met  the  eye.  At  last  the 
river  expanded,  buildings  along  the  river-banks  became 
more  numerous  and  conspicuous,  signs  of  wealth  and 
commerce  were  frequent  on  all  sides ;  and  then,  at  a  turn 
of  the  river,  while  the  red  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the 
west,  almost  close  under  it,  and  deeply  reflected  in  'the 
glowing  waters,  the  lofty  towers  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Kerk  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  spacious  range  of  houses 
along  the  Boompjes,  came  boldly  into  sight. 

And  here  ended  our  short  excursion  up  and  down  the 
Rhine. 


TWO    CLASSES    OF    PHILANTHROPISTS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  philanthropists — the  feelers 
and  the  thinkers,  the  impulsive  and  the  systematic — 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  relief  or  the  mitiga- 
tion of  existing  misery,  and  those,  who,  with  a  longer 
patience,  a  deeper  insight,  and  a  wider  vision,  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  and  perpetuation  by  an  investi- 
gation and  eradication  of  its  causes.  The  former,  in  imi- 
tation as  they  imagine  of  their  master,  go  from  house  to 


house  assuaging  wretchedness,  but,  alas !  not  always 
"doing  good;"  relieving  present  evils,  but  too  often 
leaving  an  increasing  crop  ever  springing  up  under  their 
footsteps ;  attended  and  rewarded  by  blessings,  but 
doomed,  probably,  at  length  to  feel  that  they  have  ill 
deserved  them.  Far  different  is  the  course  of  the  latter 
class  :  their  life  is  spent  in  a  laborious  research  into 
remote  and  hidden  causes — in  a  patient  and  painful  ana- 
lysis of  the  operation  of  principles  from  the  misapplica- 
tion or  forgetfulness  of  which  our  social  disorders  have 
sprung — in  sowing  seeds  and  elucidating  laws  that  are  to 
destroy  the  evil  at  a  distant  date  which  they  themselves* 
may  never  see,  while  sometimes  its  pressure  may  be 
aggravated  during  the  period  which  they  do  see.  They 
are  neither  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  those  for  whom 
they  toil — since  the  benefits  they  confer  are  often  bles- 
sings in  disguise  and  in  futurum — nor  gratified  by 
beholding  the  fruit  of  their  benevolent  exertions,  for  the 
harvest  may  not  be  ripe  till  all  of  them  have  passed  away, 
and  till  most  of  them  have  been  forgotten.  Nay,  more, 
they  are  misrepresented,  misconstrued,  accused  of  hard- 
ness of  heart  by  a  misconceiving  generation,  and  too 
often  cursed  and  thwarted  by  the  very  men  in  whose 
service  they  have  spent  their  strength.  And  while  those 
who  have  chosen  the  simpler  and  easier  path  are  reaping 
blessings,  in  return  for  the  troubles  they  have  ignorantly 
stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  relieving,  these  men — the 
martyrs  of  philanthropy — must  find  their  consolation  and 
support  in  unswerving  adherence  to  true  principles  and 
unshrinking  faith  in  final  victory ;  and  must  seek  their 
recompense,  if  they  need  one,  in  the  tardy  recognition  of 
their  virtues  by  a  distant  and  a  wiser  time.  While,  there- 
fore, the  warm  and  ardent  natures  which  can  find  no 
peace  except  in  the  free  indulgence  of  their  kindly  im- 
pulses are  worthy  of  all  love,  and  even,  amid  all  the 
mischief  they  create,  of  some  admiration  for  their  sacri- 
fices and  zeal — and  while  we  fully  admit  that  they  also 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil — we  cast  in  our  lot  with  their 
more  systematic  fellow-labourers,  who  address  themselves 
to  the  harder,  rougher,  more  unthankful  task  of  attacking 
the  source  rather  than,  the  symptoms — of  eradicating 
social  evils  rather  than  alleviating  them. — Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.,  1851. 

CHARACTER-BORN    MEN. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  individuals  of  which  appear  at 
long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed  with  insight  and 
virtue,  that  they  have  been  unanimously  saluted  as  divine, 
and  who  seem  to  be  an  accumulation  of  that  power  we 
consider.  Divine  persons  are  character  born,  or,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Napoleon,  they  are  victory  orga-  ] 
nized.  They  are  usually  received  with  ill-will,  because 
they  are  new,  and  because  they  set  a  bound  to  the  ex- 
aggeration that  has  been  made  of  the  personality  of  the 
last  divine  person.  Nature  never  rhymes  her  children, 
nor  makes  two  men  alike.  When  we  see  a  great  man,  we 
fancy  a  resemblance  to  some  historical  person,  and  pre- 
dict the  sequel  of  his  character  and  fortune,  a  result 
which  he  is  sure  to  disappoint.  None  will  ever  solve  the 
problem  of  his  character  according  to  our  prejudice,  but 
only  in  his  own  high  unprecedented  way.  Character  j 
wants  room ;  must  not  be  crowded  on  by  persons,  nor  be 
be  judged  from  glimpses  got  in  the  press  of  affairs  or  on 
few  occasions.  It  needs  perspective,  as  a  great  building. 
— Emerson. 

DUTY   AND   WORK. 

I  have  found  a  good  in  everything  I  have  learned.  By 
degrees  your  destiny  will  open  before  you.  You  will 
learn  what  you  are  good  for — what  you  are  made  for.  I 
can  say  nothing  more  definite,  and  this  is  definite  enough, 
and  full  of  animation  :  do  your  duty,  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  fit  yourself  for  an  honourable  work.— Dr.  Channing. 
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SEEDTIME  AND  HARVEST. 

CHEER  thee !  faint  and  weary  one, 

Wearied  with  the  sowing, 
On  the  rugged  paths  of  life 

Tears  from  eyes  o'erflowing. 
Deem  not  one  is  shed  in  vain, 
Doth  not  Heaven's  gentle  rain 
Set  earth's  blossoms  blowing  ? 

Thou  must  learn  en  Nature's  page 

How,  from  present  sorrow, 
Loving  faith  and  noble  trust, 

Future  good  may  borrow — 

That,  how  dark  soe'er  the  cloud 

Folds  our  sun -god  in  a  shroud, 

He  must  rise  to-morrow. 

Sow  in  Faith,  or  tears,  or  seed, 

O'er  thy  pathway  flinging ; 
Then  await  the  rich  reward 

From  these  germs  upspringing. 
Over  each  GOD'S  angel  bends, 
To  the  earthborn  flower  he  tends, 
Dew  and  sunshine  bringing. 

Sow  in  Hope — no  dark  despair 

Mingled  with  thy  weeping ; 
Sad  may  be  the  seedtime  here, 

Joy  awaits  the  reaping. 
HE  who  wept  for  human  woe 
Deems  thy  teardrops  as  they  flow 
Worthy  of  His  keeping. 

But,  o'er  all  things,  sow  in  Love, 

Hand  and  heart  o'erflowing ; 
Soon,  oh,  faint  and  weary  one ! 

Thou  shalt  cease  from  sowing. 
And,  behold  each  seedtime  tear, 
"  First  the  blade  and  then  the  ear," 
In  GOD'S  harvest  growing  I 

ELIZABETH  P.  ROBERTS. 

THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 
(DUET.) 

1st  Voice— TELL  me,  sister,  tell  to  me 

Which  the  flower  most  dear  to  thee ; 
Does  the  lily  or  the  rose 
Most  to  thee  a  charm  disclose  ? 
2nd  Voice — I  would  twine  the  lily  fair 
'Mid  the  tresses  of  my  hair ; 
And  I  would  my  heart  should  be 
The  emblem  of  its  purity. 
Both  Voices — Pure  the  lily,  sweet  the  rose, 

That  to  each  their  charms  disclose ; 
Emblems,  sister,  may  we  be 
Of  their  grace  and  purity. 

2nd  Voice— Why  I  love  the  lily  bell 

Is  because  its  bloom  can  tell, 
Innocence  and  Truth  have  powers 
In  the  lovely  world  of  flowers. 
1st  Voice — Why,  the  blooming  rose  I  prize, 
Is  that  nothing  'neath  the  slues 
Blooms  to  which  a  grace  is  given 
Brighter  than  that  gift  of  Heaven. 
Both  Voices— Twine  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

Still  as  emblems  the}''!!  disclose 
Truth  and  Beaut}',  Peace  and  Love, 
Sent  to  earth  from  Heaven  above. 
J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

HE  only  is  the  true  poet  who  strives  earnestly  to  enact 
his  highest— best  thoughts  ;  this  is  his  hardest  task,  and 
only  as  he  steadfastly  labours  for  its  fulfilment  is  he  worthy 
of  his  sacred  name. 

AFTER  aspiration  and  endeavour  comes  inspiration. 
•    THE  world  of  the  young  is  the  domestic  circle;  all 
beyond  is  fabulous,  unless  brought  home  to   them  by 
comment. 

GIVE  children  little  to  do ;  make  much  of  its  being 
accurately  done. 

OUR  hope  for  self  is  strongest  and  least  selfish  when 
it  is  blended  with  our  hope  for  the  world. 

WE  know  that  we  must  meet  to  part,  but  we  know  not 
that  we  part  to  meet  again. 

IF  there  has  been  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no 
merit;  if  there  has  been  no  struggle,  there  can  be  no 
victory. 

THE  authority  of  reason  is  far  more  imperious  than  that 
of  a  master ;  for  he  who  disobeys  the  one  is  unhappy,  but 
be  who  disobeys  the  other  is  a  fool. 
WIT  gives  confidence  less  than  confidence  gives  wit. 
MANY  ways  of  happiness  have  been  discovered,  but 
all  agree  there  is  none  so  pleasant  as  loving  and  being 
;oved. 

MEN  of  intuition  produce  facts,  but  cannot  recollect 
facts. 

THERE  are  few  women  whose  merits  do  not  last  longer 
than  their  beauty. 

TRUTH  is  a  good  dog ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close 
to  the  heels  of  an  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked 
out. 

SYMPATHY  constitutes  friendship; -but  in  love  there 
is  a  sort  of  antipathy,  or  opposing  passion.  Each  strives 
to  be  the  other,  and  both  together  make  up  one  whole.  _ 
SOME  maladies  are  rich  and  precious,  and  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  purchased  with 
gold. 

HEAD  knowledge  and  heart  experience  are  not  always 
concomitants. 

THE  fame  of  those  who  think  may  not  always  be  as 
eminent  as  the  fame  of  those  who  act,  but  still  it  is  a 
lofty  fame. 

LOVE  is  the  only  creed  destined  to  survive  all  others. 
WE  may  not  like  all  the  company  we  meet  with,  but  if 
we  are  brought  in  contact  with  it,  we   must  make  the 
best  of  it. 

ONE  of  the  most  fatal  temptations  to  the  weak  is  a 
slight  ^deviation  from  the  exact  truth,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
parent good. 

SOME  persons  have  so  great  an  aversion  to  pretension 
in-  affection,  that  they  are  apt  to  neglect  polish  in  their 
abhorrence  of  varnish. 

A  TIDE  that  leaves  large  vessels  aground  may  rise  high 
enough  to  set  smaller  ones  afloat. 

THERE  are  men  who,  to  show  that  we  are  wrong  in  not 
esteeming  them  more  highly,  never  fail  to  bring  forward 
the  names  of  those  persons  of  quality  who  think  well  of 
them.  To  these  the  best  answer  is  : — Show  us  the  merit 
Dy  which  you  have  gained  their  esteem,  and  we  will  esteem 
you  as  they  do. 

WHEN  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rudeness  and 
nsult  soon  enter  the  breach. 

MANY  things  that  are  certain  are  contradicted ;  lUany 
that  are  false  pass  without  contradiction;  contradiction 
.s  no  proof  of  falsehood,  nor  universal  assent  of  truth. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  SMITHFIELD. 


THE  doom  of  Smithfield  is  sealed,  and  the  monster  nui- 
sance is  to  fall  at  last.  The  removal  may  be  delayed  ; 
circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent  for  a  time  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  convenient  and  wholesome  locale  for 
the  cattle  market  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ;  but 
not  even  the  united  power  of  the  whole  London  corpora- 
tion, with  its  wealth,  and  votes,  and  influence,  can  alter 
the  decision  that  public  opinion  has  pronounced  —  from 
Punch  to  the  Times,  from  the  po|  uJace  to  the  House  of 
Commons—  that  Smithfield  markt  i  must  go  !  The  cor- 
poration may,  if  they  choose,  set  up  a  statue  in  the 
vacant  area,  of  a  bull  rampant,  mounted  on  a  muck- 
heap,  to  mark  the  departed  glories  of  the  place,  the  scene 
of  so  many  tail-twistings,  gorings,  bull-runnings,  perilous 
escnpes,  and  foul  abominations  of  all  sorts;  but  that  is 
nearly  all  that  there  remains  for  them  to  do.  The  glories 
of  omithfield,  such  as  they  are,  must  depart  ;  the  last 
great  English  bull-bait  is  to  be  put  down,  and  Smithfield 
bull-running  become  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Nineveh. 

The  subject  of  the  removal  of  Smithfield  abominations 
had  been  so  long  discussed,  and  apparently  with  so  little 
effect,  that  we  began  to  fear  (as  Sydney  Smith  once  did 


against  its  continuance.  And  then  doctors  wpre  found 
who  proclaimed  the  sweetness  of  the  air  of  Smithfield  ; 
one  of  these,  a  Dr.  Burrows,  declaring  that  "  the  area  of 
Smithfield  is  one  of  the  purest  sites  in  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don." We  should  not  be  surprised,  after  this,  if  Dr. 
Burrows  were  to  proclaim  the  interior  of  the  Fleet  sewer 
to  be  the  wholesomest  of  all  places  in  London  to  live  in. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  corporation  of 
London  are  the  virtual  owners  of  Smithfield  market,  and 
make  a  profit  of  .£6,000  a  year  out  of  the  dues  on  cattle 
sold  there,  and  the  proprietors  of  houses  around  the 
market,  of  which  13  are  publichouses  of  great  trade, 
resist  the  removal,  because  their  personal  and  corporate 
interests  might  suffer  thereby.  Why  should  they  not 
state  the  amount  of  their  loss,  and  claim  it  openly  ?  It 
would  be  a  great  public  saving  to  pay  a  reasonable 
compensation,  rather  than  allow  such  cruelty,  demo- 
ralization, disease,  and  coi'ruption,  to  be  suffered  a  day 
longer  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Pack  the  beasts  as  close 
as  they  may,  there  is  only  room  in  Smithfield  for  2750 
head  of  cattle,  and  25,000  sheep  ;  and  yet  on  some 
occasions  as  many  as  4.000  beasts  and  45,000  sheep  are 
crammed  in  by  the  aid  of  goads,  "pething,"  "hocking," 
and  other  tortures.  Thus  they  are  packed  into  rir.g- 
droves,  like  figs  in  a  drum,  and  woe  betide  the  unfor- 


with respect  to  certain  railway  accidents)  that  until  a  j  tunate  brute  which  exhibits  restlessness  under  its  inhu- 
bishop  was  tossed,  or  a  peer  pinned  to  a  lamp-post  j  man  treatment.  Indeed,  what  with  the  goading  and 
between  a  bullock's  horns,  nothing  practical  would  be  j  hitting  over  the  horns,  the  blazing  torches  dropping 


done.  The  proposal  to  remove  the  pestilent  nuisance 
was  received  with  all  sorts  of  indignant  expostulations  by 
those  who  had  a  "vested  right"  to  preserve.  First 
came  the  corporation,  backed  by  all  the  horse-knackers, 
tripe  manufacturers,  slaughter-house  proprietors,  bladder 
blowers,  cat-  gut  makers,  bone  grubbers,  rabbit  and  cat- 
skin  dressers,  and  such  like,  who  are  attracted  into  the 


burning  pitch,  brandished  before  the  eyes  of  the  oxen, 
the  cramming  and  packing,  the  heat  and  want  of  water, 
mingled  with  the  horrible  noise  and  blasphemy,  —  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  beasts  should  become  impatient 
and  furious,  but  that  they  do  not  break  the  rings,  and 
rush  maddened  from  the  scene  of  torture,  much  oftener 
than  they  do. 


neighbourhood  of  Smithfield  by  the  abominations  prac-  j  But  Smithfield  market,  as  it  is,  has  already  been  con- 
tised  there.  The  foetor,  squalor,  filth,  loathsomeness,  j  demned ;  it  has  been  condemned  not  only  by  the  Royal 
and  physical  and  moral  foulness  of  this  nucleus  of  im-  Commissioners,  but  at  last  reluctantly  by  the  corporation 
purity,  must  be  "  protected  ;"  malaria  and  miasmata,  of  London  itself,  And  now  the  question  is — what  is  to  be 
breeding  fevers,  cholera,  and  plague,  must  be  "  pre-  j  done  ?  Where  is  the  new  market  to  be  located  ?  The 
served ;"  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  over-driving  cattle, 
twisting  and  cracking  their  tails  till  maddened  into  un- 
controllable rage  by  the  torture,  much  to  the  admi- 


corporation have  a  plan,  and  it  is  a  plan  to  preserve 
Smithfield.  All  conservators  of  nuisances,  when  they 
cannot  escape  it,  will  turn  reformers;  but  they  are 


ration  of  the  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood— all  this  always  for  leaving  a  nest-egg.  They  reform  only  what 
must  be  retained,  that  the  corporation  rights  and  "  vested  I  they  cannot  help.  The  plan  of  the  corporation  reformers 
interests"  may  not  be  interfered  with,  and  the  horse- I  is  to  enlarge  the  nuisance,  by  creating  a  large  "new 
knackers,  slaughterers,  bone  men,  and  bladder  blowers,  {  central  market,"  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  They 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  free  and  unfettered  i  propose  this,  in  order  to  give  Smithfield  a  firmer  location 
trade  !  than  ever  in  the  centre  of  the  city  population. 

All  manner  of  excuses  have  from  time  to  time  been  ;  Adopt  this  plan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cattle 
put  forward  in  defence  of  the  nuisance.  The  market  was  .  market  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  the  abolition 
"convenient,"  it  was  near  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  of  Smithfield  bull-running  would  be  rendered  impossi- 
city,  it  was  central  for  all  parts  of  London,  it  commanded  ble  for  a  century  to  come.  A  pamphlet  has  just  been 
the  approaches  to  the  docks,  it  was  near  to  the  banks  !  put  out  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  New  Central  Cattle 
and  houses  of  business,  all  really  the  strongest  arguments  \  Market,"  that  is  —  for  an  extension  of  Smithfield  into 
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the  districts  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  site, 
in  which  we  find — whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  writer — the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  says:  — 

"  Let  any  one  pay  a  visit  to  Smithfield,  as  it  now  is  on 
market-days,  and  watch  the  movements  of  a  crowd  of 
little  urchins,  armed  with  weapons  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
switch  to  the  club.  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  to  them 
high -days  and  holidays.  Not  more  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance at  market  are  the  butchers  or  salesmen  than 
are  these  children.  They  may  be  seen  sometimes  grega- 
rious, sometimes  solitary — pursuing  their  vicious  calling 
— making  thrusts  at  the  sheep  in  the  pens,  or  knocking 
on  the  head  their  tied-up  victims.  Any  one  may  see, 
who  is  so  disposed,  this  vile  practice  to  an  extent  which, 
multiplied  by  the  market-days  in  the  year,  and  by  the 
number  of  beasts  in  the  pens,  makes  up  an  amount  of 
unnecessary  cruelty  from  which  the  benevolent  mind 
turns  with  loathing.  For  what  are  these  infants  educat- 
ing ?  Is  it  from  such  as  these,  when  grown  up,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  results  of  kindliness  ?  Are  these  among  the 
materials  from  which  the  moralist  would  mould  the  man, 
and  endow  with  Christian  graces  ?  or,  rather,  well  practised 
in  cruelty,  and  inured  to  hardship  almost  from,  their 
birth,  is  it  not  from  these  that  a  nation  derives  its  petty 
pilferers,  its  burglars,  and  ferocious  felons  ?  It  is  here, 
in  Smithfield,  that  the  child  receives  its  first  lessons  in 
cruelty,  and  from  whence  society  reaps  the  effects  of 
what  to  some  may  appear  the  frolics  or  thoughtlessness 
of  childhood,  but  which,  nevertheless,  bursts  forth  in  a 
very  torrent  of  brutality."* 

This  horrible  training  in  cruelty  and  torture,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  new  market  propose  to  abate  by  enclosure. 
But  so  long  as  the  market  and  slaughter-houses  continue 
in  the  centre  of  the  population,  so  long  will  these  youths 
continue  familiar  with  sights  of  cruelty  and  torture. 
Sheep  running  under  carriage  wheels,  oxen  darting  into 
entries,  or  rushing  into  furniture  shops,  breaking  win- 
dows, baited  by  dogs,  and  beaten  by  drovers,  who  mix 
loud  cursing  with  their  blows,  will  continue  to  be  as  fre- 
quent as  now;  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  juvenile 
population  by  the  sight  of  these  cruelties,  will  not  in  any 
respect  be  abated.  Dr.  Bushnan  also  shows,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, what  a  number  of  disgusting  occupations,  followed 
by  a  most  degraded  population,  are  pursued  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  present,  market,  and  which  form  a  greater 
nuisance  than  even  the  market  itself.  There  are  tripe- 
dressers,  sausage-makers,  slaughterers,  gut-twisters,  living 
amidst  piles  of  decomposing  poisonous  food,  heaps  of 
animal  refuse  lying  about  their  doors,  and  a  squalid, 
loathsome,  half-savage  population  prowling  about. 
Such  are  the  nuisances  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
central  market  would  tend  to  perpetuate.  If  the  eaters 
of  sausages  and  even  of  beefsteaks  and  other  animal  food, 
were  to  witness  the  scenes  described  by  Dr.  Bushnan, 
the  keenest  appetite  would  revolt,  and  the  stoutest 
stomach  quail.  We  scarcely  dare  venture  to  recite  the 
details  of  these  disgusting  manufactories  of  city  food. 
*'  In  the  very  centre  of  all  this  crowding  of  human  beings 
is  a  space,  open  it  is  true,  but  a  full  and  reeking  church- 
yard, so  full  that  the  parish  has  abandoned  it."  This 
churchyard  forms  part  of  the  site  of  the  New  Central 
Market. 

No,  Dr.  Bushnan  1  The  whole  thing  must  be  re- 
moved, not  extended!  Removed  from  out  the  midst 
of  this  vast  population.  We  must  not  incur  the  risk  of 
this  "mass  of  infamy  being  again  gathered  on  this 
plague-spot  of  London."  Even  the  money  "turned 
over"  annually  in  Smithfield  market,  or  about  eight 
millions  sterling  a  year,  will  not  compensate  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  sy.ch  nuisances  as  these.  "The  condition  of 

*  The  Moral  and  Sanitary  aspects  of  the  New  Central  Cattle 
Market,  as  proposed  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  By  J.  Stephen- 
son  Bushnan,  M.  D._ Ore  and  Co. 


the  metropolis,"  said  Lord  Ashley,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  "  was  not  only 
perilous,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  those  who  resided 
in  it,  but  it  was  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  century  in 
which  we  lived.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  our  high-sounding 
professions  of  civilization  and  morality.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  every  noxious  influence ;  they  were  exposed 
to  every  deadly  pestilence.  It  was  a  wonder  the  plague 
had  not  decimated  our  people  ten  times  over  during  the 
last  century.  Go  to  the  market  at  Smithfield,  and  look 
at  the  various  processes  invariably  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  market  of  that  description.  They 
shocked  not  only  every  sense,  but  every  feeling ;  that 
market  was  a  nuisance  and  a  plague  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population." 

The  question  of  where  the  new  market  is  to  be,  has 
not  yet  been  solved.  That  is  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  grand  fact  of  the  approaching  removal 
of  the  Smithfield  nuisance.  Islington  and  Highbury  have 
both  been  named  as  the  site  of  the  new  market.  Probably 
a  second  market,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  may  yet  be 
projected,  though  objections  are  to  be  expected ;  the  cattle 
sold  in  London  coming  mainly  from  the  north.  Wherever 
the  new  market  is  fixed,  care  should  be  taken,  as  in  the 
extra-mural  cemeteries,  to  isolate  it  from  the  surrounding 
district,  and  fence  off  a  considerable  space  on  all  sides, 
to  ward  off  all  innovations  in  the  shape  of  horse-knackers, 
sausage-manufacturers,  skin,  bone,  and  gut  dealers. 
Abundant  approaches  ought  to  be  secured,  and  no  erec- 
tions permitted,  save  for  the  purposes  of  the  market. 

In  connection  with  the  live  cattle  market,  it  is  also 
exceedingly  desirable,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  that 
slaughter-houses  should  be  entirely  removed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  city.  Mr.  Simons,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  city,  spoke  strongly  on  this  subject  in  his 
last  report.  He  there  stated,  "  I  consider  slaughtering 
within  the  city  as  both  directly  and  indirectly  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  population  ;  directly,  because  it  loads 
the  air  with  effluvia  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  slaughter-house, 
but  likewise  along  the  line  of  drainage  which  conveys 
away  its  washings  and  fluid  filth;  indirectly,  because 
many  very  offensive  and  noxious  trades  are  in  close  de- 
pendence on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  and  round  about 
the  original  nuisance  of  the  slaughter-houses  within  as 
narrow  limits  of  distance  as  circumstances  will  allow,  you 
invariably  find  established  the  concomitant  and  still  more 
grievous  nuisance  of  gut-spinning,  bone-boiling,  tripe- 
dressing,  tallow-melting,  paunch -cooking,  &c.  Ready 
illustrations  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  gut  scraping 
sheds  of  Harrow  Alley,  adjoining  Butcher's  Row,  Aid- 
gate;  or  in  the  Leadenhall  skin-market,  contiguous  to 
the  slaughtering  places,  where  the  stinking  hides  of  cattle 
lie  for  many  hours  together,  spread  out  on  a  large  area 
of  gr'ound,  waiting  lor  sale,  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
neighbourhood." 

The  slaughter-houses  and  their  appendages  must 
therefore  be  made  to  accompany  Smithfield  out  of  town ; 
and  there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  removing  the  evil, 
seeing  that  the  corporation  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cattle  market,  derive  a  large  annual  revenue  from  the 
nuisance. 


•          POOR     TANCRED. 

V. — BEADLE  TWELSTON  IN  SORROW. 

THERE  was  a  mighty  stir  in  Beadle  Twelston's  house  on 
the  very  day  that  completed'  the  twelfth  month  of  his 
second  epoch  of  married  life.  "  Where  is  Tancred — 
where  is  Tancred  ?  Who  has  seen  him  ?  Who  has  heard 
of  him  ?  Run  here — run  there — bring  him  back  whoever 
finds  him !  Lord,  Lord ! "  cried  Beadle  Twelston, 
"  what  has  become  of  our  poor  boy  ? "  He  had  not 
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been  in  bed  all  night;  the  bed-clothes  were  smooth  and 
straight,  and  had  not  been  touched.  His  cap  was  gone, 
and  the  little  suit  he  always  wore  when  occasion  de- 
manded his  best  appearance.  The  window  of  the  room, 
which  was  a  back  one,  was  found  open.  Egress  this  way 
was  easy  enough.  It  was  but  to  get  outside,  creep  down 
the  roof  of  an  out-house,  cross  a  yard,  scale  a  low  wall, 
and  then  the  open  fields  were  gained.  The  boy  was  off, 
it  was  plain.  Beadle  Twelston,  two  hours  after  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  missing,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  run  away.  Dame  Twelston  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  did  not  altogether  entertain  the  same  view* 
and  feelings  upon  the  subject  as  her  husband  did ;  for 
whilst  the  latter,  with  some  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  his 
mien,  sent  scouts  in  every  direction  to  find  the  truant, 
she  declared  that  for  her  part  she  was  glad  that  he  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  hoped  he  would  keep  himself  in  that 
relative  position,  the  ungrateful  little  brat. 

Beadle  Twelston  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
behaviour;  and,  with  a  flushed  face,  told  the  Dame  that 
"he  wouldn't  put  up  with  it."  A  storm  ensued.  The 
beadle  said  he  had  taken  the  child  off  the  world,  had 
brought  it  up  in  comfort,  and  had  loved  it,  and  his  poor 
wife,  dead  and  gone,  had  loved  it,  and  he  "  couldn't 
stand  by  quiet"  and  see  the  poor  thing  driven  out  oi 
house  and  home  by  hard  words  and  rough  treatment,  for 
that  was  how  the  case  stood,  he  saw  plainly  enough.  The 
dame,  of  course,  dealt  back  a  sharp  volley.  She  was 
unable  to  express  her  full  scorn  at  the  idea  of  "  keeping 
the  boy  out  of  love,"  and  told  the  beadle  she  knew 
better  than  all  that.  She  knew  what  he  kept  the  boy  for, 
but  never  had  she  heard  of  so  preposterous  a  fancy  as 
that  of  being  sought  out  and  remunerated  for  adopting  a 
foundling.  By-and-by,  he  would  grow  headstrong  and 
wild,  and  be  a  terrible  trouble  and  expense. 

"  Never  mind  that,  ma'am  ! "  wheezed  the  beadle, 
almost  precipitated  into  apoplexy  by  excitement. 
"  Never  mind  that,  ma'am.  The  boy  never  cost  you 
anything,  I  believe,  ma'am.  No  one  ever  expected  you 
to  provide  for'n,  I  believe,  ma'am.  You've  took  uncom- 
mon good  care  never  to  let'n  trouble  you,  I  believe, 
ma'am.  Where  your  feelings  is  that  you  should  turn 
so  horrid  strong  against  the  poor  child  I  can't  make 
out." 

"  Why,  hoity-toity  !  what's  all  this  about !  "  cried  a 
sharp  female  voice  at  this  juncture.  The  door  opened, 
and  in  came  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Sarvus.  She  held 
up  her  hand  in  a  significant  manner,  as  if  advising  silence 
and  respectful  behaviour,  and  in  another  moment  a  tali 
commanding  figure  stood  before  tfce  startled  beadle  and 
his  wife.  Without  a  word,  the  visitor  placed  a  chair  and 
sat  down,  motioning  the  beadle  to  do  the  same.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  might  have  been  about  thirty  years  old  , 
the  bronzed  hue  of  his  fine  and  clearly  cut  features 
appeared  the  result  of  exposure  to  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  England ;  and  the  quick  and  penetrating  glances 
of  a  pair  of  remarkably  bright  black  eyes  contributed  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  appearance. 

"  J  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  workhouse  here/'  said 
he,  "  in  quest  of  a  child  who,  I  have  been  told,  was.  con- 
veyed thither  in  November,  1844.  The  name  Tancred, 
written  on  a  card,  was  attached  to  the  child  I  allude  to. 
This  good  woman  tells  me  you  can  afford  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject." 

Had  the  wrangling  of  the  beadle  and  his  wife  been 
cut  short  by  a  thunderbolt  falling  betwixt  them  they 
could  not  have  been  more  amazed.  Beadle  Twelston' » 
jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  opened  fixedly,  his  hair  rose  on  end, 
his  knees  quivered,  he  stood  speechless  and  petrified. 
His  wife  was  equally  confused.  She  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  beadle's  expectations  were  on  the  point  ot  being 
fulfilled,  and  that  a  wealthy  relative,  if  not  the  father 
himself,  had  come  to  claim  the  boy.  Her  long  ill-treat- 
ment of  him  rushed  into  her  mind.  Perhaps  the  ex- 


pressions of  ill-will  she  had  just  uttered  had  been  over- 
heard.    She  stood  still,  silent  and  sullen. 

"  Come,  come,  don't  be  afeard  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Sarvus, 
much  astonished  at  this  behaviour.  "  This  is  the  very 
day  as  you've  been  waiting  for  so  long,  you  know, 
Maister  Twelston.  Where's  the  child  ? " 

"  Lord,  lord  \  "  ejaculated  the  beadle,  in  a  tone  of 
despair.  "  To  think  that  the  boy,  after  living  so  long  in 
this  house,  should  go  for  to  make  off  the  very  day  as  his 
parients  is  a  come  for'n  !  " 

With  much  difficulty  the  facts  of  the  case  were  elicited 
from  the  perturbed  functionary. 

"  Well,  this  is  terribly  provoking !  "  exclaimed  the 
visitor.  "  What's  to  be  done  ?  Are  you  making  any 
search  ? " 

The  beadle  enumerated  the  number  of  scouts  he  had 
sent  in  every  direction,  a  proof  of  assiduity  which 
appeared,  in  some  measure,  to  appease  the  deep  annoy- 
ance of  the  stranger.  Promising  to  visit  them  again  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  charging  the  beadle  to  continue 
the  search  with  all  possible  industry,  he  abruptly  de- 
parted. Thus  stimulated,  the  worthy  Twelston  aroused 
his  torpid  energies.  All  the  neighbourhood  was  scoured, 
and  the  adjacent  cities  scrutinized,  but  there  were  no 
tidings  of  Tancred.  In  three  days  the  stranger  returned. 
He  stamped  his  foot,  and  muttered  an  oath,  as  the 
Beadle  told  him  the  result  of  his  labours.  "  Then  for 
the  present  I  must  give  it  up  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  was 
off  again,  abruptly  as  before.  Four  days  after,  Jack 
Beauchamp,  for  he  it  was,  was  sailing  down  the  Channel 
towards  the  wide  Atlantic. 

VI. — THE  MEETING. 

In  the  absence  of  the  beadle,  poor  Tancred  had  many 
a  time  been  flogged  severely  by  Dame  Twelston,  entirely 
out  of  spite,  for  the  boy  was  too  well-disposed  to  do 
wilful  wrong.  He  was  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  com- 
plain to  her  husband.  The  night  before  he  was  lost,  he 
liad  been  castigated  with  merciless  violence  merely  be- 
ause  he  had  forgotten  to  scrape  his  shoes.  The  gentlest 
soul  may  be  steeled  by  tyranny — made  reckless  by  de- 
pair.  With  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a 
:rust  of  bread  in  his  pocket/Tancred  got  out  of  his  bed- 
room window  and  ran  away  across  the  fields. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  brightly.  It 
was  autumn  time,  and  the  air  of  the  country  was  sweet 
and  fresh.  Through  many  a  dark  field  the  little  wanderer 
hurried,  till  at  length  he  came  out  into  the  high  road. 
As  long  as  he  was  able  he  kept  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
Never  before  had  Tancred  thought  the  night  and  dawn  so 
long  and  drear ;  indeed  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  spent 
them  out  of  bed.  By-and-by,  however,  ruddy  beams 
hot  into  the  eastern  sky.  Streams  of  fire  burst  over 
the  hills;  streams  of  music  over  field  and  grove;  the 
sun  had  risen ;  all  nature  was  awake  and  jubilant;  and 
.he  glory  of  the  morn  smote  little  Tancred's  beating 
icart. 

"You  are  stirring  early,  my  little  fellow!"  cried  a 
voice. 

Tancred  started  and  looked  round,  terrified.  A  sedate 
and  noble  face  was  visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge. 
Never  did  the  boy  forget  the  picture  thus  unexpect- 
edly presented  to  him;  nor  did  the  man  the  picture 
he  beheld.  The  former  saw  a  venerable  and  benign  face 
regarding  him  with  a  mixture  of  interest  and  inquiry 
from  behind  the  glittering  dew-bathed  foliage ;  the  morn- 
ing sun  threw  over  the  silver  hair  and  the  impressive 
features  a  beauty  almost  unearthly.  The  latter  perceived 

delicate  and  plaintive-faced  child  pausing  in  wonder 
and  evident  alarm  upon  the  highway  along  which  he 
had  been  hurrying ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the 
hour,  appeared  to  have  travelled  far,  and  looked  jaded 
and  anxious. 

!( I  am  going  that  way  !  let  us  walk  together.       With 
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this  he  went  round  to  the  gate,  and  came  out  into  the  j 
road  where  Tancred  was  standing. 

"  Have  you  been  walking  long?" 

"For  some  time,  sir,1'  said  Tancred,  a  little  confused. 

"  And  have  you  far  to  go,  my  poor  boy  ? " 

Tancred  turned  away,  and  burst  into  tears.  It  is  a 
terrible  time  for  a  child  when  he  feels  that  he  has  no 
where  to  go,  nor  knows  what  to  do  for  shelter  and  suc- 
cour ;  when  there  are  none  to  help  him,  and  when  he 
cannot  help  himself.  At  such  a  season,  a  parental  and 
compassionate  voice  touches  deeply.  Tancred  would 
have  gone  on  as  bravely  as  his  nature  would  allow,  had 
he  met  with  roughness  or  indifference,  but  the  kindness 
and  concern  of  his  companion's  manner  excited  his  sensi- 
tive heart  almost  beyond  bearing. 

"Why,  my  little  fellow,  what  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired the  gentleman. 

"Nothing,  sir,"  said  Tancred;  "but  I  must  make 
haste  on." 

"Are  you  in  quest  of  anyone  or  anything  ? "  asked  the 
gentleman,  tenderly.  "  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  ;  and 
if  I  can,  I  will,  depend  upon  it." 

Tancred  was  fairly  embarrassed,  not  knowing  v;hat  to 
say  or  do.  He  walked  onwards  slowly,  sobbing  vio- 
lently. His  newly-found  friend,  however,  interested  by 
his  appearance  and  greatly  surprised  at  his  behaviour, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pursuing  his  inquiries. 
At  length  he  elicited  that  the  boy  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  that  he  had  run  away  from  his  home  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  ill-treatment.  A  bruise  upon  his 
brow,  and  weals  upon  his  back,  even  up  to  his  neck, 
confirmed  the  account.  Tancred's  new  friend  was  ex- 
ceedingly touched.  A  nature  evidently  so  gentle  could 
not  have  incurred  systematic  ill-treatment  without  great 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  inflictors.  Most  ingenuous 
truth  was  in  the  boy's  look  and  tone.  He  made  no 
statement  which  was  not  drawn  from  him,  and  still 
appeared  grieved  at  having  to  give  a  bad  account  of  any 
one.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Twelstons,  or  of  the  place  from  which  he  had  come. 

An  hour  more,  and  he  was  sitting  side-by-side  with 
the  friend  so  strangely  found,  in  a  neatly-furnished  little 
room,  with  an  old-fashioned  bow-window,  which  looked 
out  upon  a  well-kept  lawn  and  garden.  There  were 
several  large  books  upon  the  table,  and  an  array  of  sub- 
stantial volumes  were  ranged  upon  shelves  round  the 
walls.  It  was  the  study  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Benedict, 
curate  of  S . 

VII.— THE  NEW  HOME. 

The  heart  of  the  poor  curate  warmed  towards  Tancred. 
At  length  the  boy  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
could  really  comprehend  and  cherish  him. 

Mr.  Benedict's  stipend  was  but  one  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  and  his  duties  were  arduous,  for  they  lay  amongst  a 
considerable  population,  scattered  over  a  large  parish. 
But  active  and  well-directed  benevolence  may  work  won- 
ders; and  never  was  priest  more  beloved  by  his  flock 
than  Mr.  Benedict,  who  you  would  have  imagined  to 
have  been  wealthy  had  you  known  the  charity  and  good 
lie  wrought  amongst  his  charge.  He  was  a  widower; 
and,  some  years  before,  had  lost  his  only  daughter. 
There  was  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  beautiful  girl  by  her 
side  in  the  curate's  bedroom.  Tancred  saw  this  one  day, 
and  knew  they  must  be  the  lost  wife  and  daughter.  He 
stood  reverently  before  the  picture,  and  wept  whilst 
thinking  of  the  two— how  they  had  died  long  ago,  first 
the  lady  and  then  the  girl,  Mr.  Benedict  watching  over 
them  and  mourning. 

Mr.  Benedict  to  his  delight  found  that  Tancred  was 
remarkably  forward  in  all  such  studies  as  a  scholar  in  a 
parish  school  could  possibly  gain  an  introduction  to.  Ht 
continued  his  education.  Four  hours  of  each  day  Tan- 
cred spent  amongst  books  in  the  quiet  "  study,"  and  his 


kind  instructor  considered  his  labours  more  than  repaid 
by  his  pupil's  rapid  progress.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
walked  out  or  worked  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Benedict, 
in  either  case  enjoying  and  benefiting  by  the  conversation 
of  an  enlarged  and  elevated  mind.  Soon  Tancred's 
intellect,  thus  healthily  and  strongly  nurtured,  grew  and 
expanded,  till  after  awhile  he  was  not  only  welcome  to 
the  sight  of  his  benefactor  as  a  forward  and  ready  pupil., 
but  also  as  an  engaging  and  stimulating  companion, 
whose  fresh  and  earnest  mind  led  the  way  to  new  realms 
of  inquiry  and  contemplation.  The  man  of  sixty  and  the 
boy  of  twelve  waxed  into  close  communion  of  soul.  The 
philosophy  in  which  the  former  delighted,  and  which  im- 
bued all  his  utterances — a  philosophy  which,  from  a  pre- 
dominating centre  of  religion,  embraced  a  healthy  and 
profound  appreciation  of  science,  and  all  the  various 
phases  of  knowledge,  seemed  to  receive  confirmation  and 
vitality  from  the  readiness  and  delight  with  which  the 
boy's  mind  opened  to  it  and  treasured  it  up.  The  clod  of 
earth,  the  ear  of  corn,  the  blade  of  grass,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  sun,  moon,  and  stars — these  were  the  themes  of 
the  morning  and  evening  walks,  and  the  pleasant  hours 
of  garden  work ;  and  many  were  the  grand  arcana  which 
little  Tancred  learned  and  gloried  in.  And  over  all  a 
grace  ineffably  ennobling  was  shed  by  the  inobtrusive,  yet 
all-pervading  piety  of  the  preceptor.  Tancred  seemed  to 
lead  a  charmed  life,  so  deep  was  his  happiness.  As  the 
boy  looked  back  to  the  wretchedness  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  sunk  into  a  holy 
and  tranquil  dream  of  Paradise.  Meanwhile,  a  love, 
strange  and  strong,  grew  up  in  the  breast  of  the  poor 
urate  for  the  boy  he  had  found  on  the  highway — a 
feeling  powerful  as  a  spell. 

VIII. — A  RECONCILIATION.' 

One  evening,  when  Mr.  Benedict  and  Tancred  were  in 
the  garden,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  gate  bell.  Tancred 
ran  to  answer  it.  An  old  gentleman,  with  white  hairs 
and  feeble  steps,  entered.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  for  the  setting  sun  shone  full  upon  him,  he  looked 
around,  and,  seeing  Mr.  Benedict,  slowly  advanced 
towards  him,  and  sat  down  on  a  rustic  seat  by  his  side. 
Mr.  Benedict  took  off  his  hat  and  bade  him  good  evening 
respectfully,  as  his  manner  was. 

"Mr.  Benedict!  Mr.  Benedict!"  exclaimed  the  visi- 
tor, in  a  tone  of  such  deep  emotion  that  he  who  was 
addressed  instantly  sat  down  by  his  side  and  took  one  of 
his  hands  in  his  own.  "  I  am  a  broken-hearted  man  !  "t 

"What! — is  this,  indeed,  Mr.  Severn!"  exclaimed 
the  curate,  apparent^  making  a  sudden  recognition. 
"  Alas,  sir,  you  are  altered  since  we  met  before  !  " 

"Altered — ay!  I  suppose  so.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  pining  man  who  carried  his  age  lightly  ?  But,  tell  me, 
how  \ong  is  it  since  those  terrible  days  ?  " 

"  Twelve  years,  last  November,"  answered  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, with  a  sigh. 

"  Twelve  years,  last  November,"  repeated  the  old  man 
slowly.  <rWell,  I  have  never  had  peace  of  mind  since  !" 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency.  "  Never  once 
have  we  seen  or  heard  aught  of  our  poor  boy  !  " 

"  The  trial  is  long  and  severe,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, whose  own  feelings  seemed  strongly  excited  by  the 
rencontre  and  the  allusions  thus  made. 

"  Yes,  we  have  both  been  tried  severely,"  continued 
Mr.  Severn  ;  "  but  your  affliction  was  short  and  certain  : 
mine  has  been  long  and  is  uncertain  still.  And  there  is 
nothing  so  fearful  for  the  heart  and  soul  as  many  weary 
years  of  hope  deferred.  Oh,  kinder  far  to  kill  a  man  at 
once  than  place  upon  his  mind  as  much  anxiety  as  it  can 
possibly  bear,  and  then  leave  him  to  perish  beneath  it, 
inch  by  inch,  through  years  of  cruel  suffering  !  " 

The  curate  remained  silent,  sitting  with  his  head 
bowed  down. 

"  Mr.  Benedict,"  continued  the  visitor,  "  I  have  done 
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you  a  terrible  wrong  ?  Perhaps  it  was  to  my  harshness 
and  worldliness  that  your  poor  daughter  owed  an  early 
grave.  It  was  I  who  broke  her  heart !  It  was  I  who 
deprived  you  of  a  sweet  and  dutiful  child  !  It  was  I  who 
drove  rny  own  son  a  beggar  from  my  door  !  But  behold, 
behold  !  I  am  punished  !  " 

"  Mr.  Severn,"  said  the  curate,  solemnly.  "  I  have 
no  accusing  thought  against  you.  Never  dream  of  such 
a  thing.  We  are  all  frail  and  weak  j  and  the  God  who 
gives  us  passions  will  judge  us  as  we  behave  under  their 
influence.  If  we  remember  hasty  actions  with  sorrow, 
it  is  a  proof  that  some  measure  of  purification  has  taken 
place  within  us,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  give  our 
impulses  sway  again." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Severn.  "  I  hardly 
think  I  should  behave  as  I  have  done,  had  I  to  live  half 
my  life  over  again.  The  lessons  I  have  received  have 
been  too  signal  and  severe.  But  the  share  I  perhaps  have 
had  in  producing  your  affliction,  Benedict,  has  weighed 
heavily  upon  my  mind.  I  have  performed  a  pilgrimage 
hither  to  make  my  peace  with  you." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  conversation  was  continued. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  evening  was  far  advanced,  when  Mr. 
Severn  rose  and  bade  the  curate  good  night.  The  inter- 
view appeared  to  have  relieved  him  greatly  :  he  was  now 
more  tranquil  and  serene.  Tancred,  who  all  this  time 
had  been  busy  at  a  flower-bed  hard  by,  went  to  open  the 
gate.  Mr.  Severn  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  gently,  and 
looked  thoughtfully  at  him. 

"  A  fine  little  fellow ! "  said  he,  in  fc  strange,  ab- 
stracted way.  "  How  old  may  you  be,  little  friend?" 

"  Twelve  years  last  November,  sir,"  said  Tancred. 

"  Humph !  Twelve  years  last  November !  A  time 
that  I  remember  miserably.  You  were  born  then, 
were  ye  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tancred,  wonderingly. 

"  Welh,  well ;  be  a  good  boy.  Gather  your  flowers 
while  yet  there  is  time.  Mark  out  a  straight  and  ho- 
nourable path  for  yourself,  little  fellow.  And,  oh ! 
above  all,  above  all — '  honour  your  father  and  your 
mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ! ' ): 

Saying  this,  tenderly  and  impressively,  he  walked 
steadily  out,  Tancred  looking  after  him  with  tears  in 
his  eyes, — for  where  were  the  father  and  the  mother  he 
was  to  honour  ? 


AUDUBON,  THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 
I. 

THE  great  naturalist  of  America,  John  James  Audubon, 
who  died  at  New  York  a  few  months  back,  has  left 
behind  him  in  his  "  Birds  of  America,"  and  "  Ornitholo- 
gical Biography,"  a  magnificent  monument  of  his  labours, 
which  through  life  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
natural  history  of  his  native  country.  His  grand  work 
on  the  Biography  of  Birds,  is  quite  unequalled,  for  the 
close  observation  of  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  which 
it  displays,  its  glowing  pictures  of  American  scenery,  and 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  which  breathes  throughout 
its  pages.  The  sunshine  and  the  open  air,  the  dense 
shade  of  the  forest  and  the  boundless  undulations  of  the 
prairies,  the  roar  of  the  sea  beating  against  the  rock- 
ribbed  shore,  the  solitary  wilderness  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas,  the  Savannas  of  the  South,  the  beautiful  Ohio, 
the  vast  Mississippi,  and  the  green  steeps  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies, — all  were  as  familiar  to  Audubon  as  his  own 
home.  The  love  of  birds,  of  flowers,  of  animals — the 
desire  to  study  their  habits  in  their  native  retreats — 
haunted  him  like  a  passion  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
he  devoted  almost  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit. 

He  was  born  to  competence,  of  French  parents  settled 
in  America,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — a  beautiful 
green  undulating  country,  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  full 


of  lovely  scenery.     "When  I  had  hardly  yet  learned  to 

walk,"  says  he,  in  his  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  work, 

"the  productions  of  nature  that  lay  spread  all  around 

were  constantly  pointed  out  to  me.     They  soon  became 

my  playmates ;    and  before  my  ideas  were  sufficiently 

j  formed  to  enable  ine  to  estimate  the  difference  between 

j  the  azure  tints  of  the  sky  and  the  emerald  hue  of  the 

I  bright  foliage,  I  felt  that  an  intimacy  with  them,  not  con- 

|  sisting  of  friendship  merely,  but  bordering  on  phrenzy, 

j  must  accompany  my  steps  through  life ;  and  now,  more 

!  than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  power  of  those  earthly 

[  impressions.     They  laid  such  hold  of  me,  that,  when  re- 

'  moved  from  the  woods,  the  prairies,  and  the  brooks,  or 

}  shut  up  from  the  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I  experienced 

j  none    of  those  pleasures  most   congenial   to   my  mind. 

i  None  but  aerial  companions  suited  my  fancy.     No  roof 

j  seemed  so  secure  to  me  as  that  formed  of  the  dense  foliage 

i  under  which  the  feathered  tribes  were  seen  to  resort,  or 

j  the  caves  and  fissures  of  the  massy  rocks  to  which  the 

dark-winged  cormorant  and  the  curlew  retired  to  rest,  or 

to  protect  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest." 

Audubon  seems  to  have  inherited  this  intense  love  of 
j  nature  from  his  father,  who  eagerly  encouraged  the  boy's 
1  tastes,  procured  birds  and  flowers  for  him,  pointed  out 
their  elegant  movements,  told  him  of  their  haunts  and 
habits,  their  migrations,  changes  of  livery,  and  so  on — 
feeding  the  boy's  mind  with  vivid  pleasure  and  a  quick 
sense  of  enjoyment.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood, 
these  tastes  grew  stronger  within  him,  and  he  longed  to 
go  forth  amid  the  forests  and  prairies  of  America  to 
survey  the  native  wild  birds  in  their  magnificent  haunts. 
But,  meanwhile,  he  learned  to  draw ;  he  painted  birds  and 
flowers,  and  acquired  a  facility  of  delineation  of  their 
forms,  attitudes,  and  plumage.  Of  course  he  only 
reached  this  through  many  failures  and  defeats ;  but  he 
was  laborious  and  full  of  love  for  his  pursuit,  and  in 
such  a  case  ultimate  success  is  certain. 

His  education  was  greatly  advanced  by  a  residence  in 
France,  whither  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  school  educa- 
tion, returning  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In 
Paris,  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  the  great 
David.  He  revisited  the  woods  of  the  New  World  with 
fresh  ardour  and  increased  enthusiasm.  His  father  gave 
him  a  fine  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkillj  and 
amidst  its  beautiful  woodlands,  its  extensive  fields,  its 
hills  crowned  with  evergreens,  he  pursued  his  delightful 
studies.  Another  object  about  the  same  time  excited  his 
passion,  and  he  was  soon  blessed  with  the  name  of  husband. 
But  though  Audubon  loved  his  wife  most  fondly,  his 
first  ardent  love  had  been  given  to  nature.  It  was  his 
genius  and  destiny,  which  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  was 
drawn  on  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  engaged,  however,  in  various  branches  of  com- 
merce, none  of  which  succeeded  with  him,  his  mind  being 
preoccupied  by  his  favourite  study.  His  friends  called 
him  "fool" — all  excepting  his  wife  and  children.  At 
last,  irritated  by  the  remarks  of  relatives  and  others,  he 
broke  entirely  away  from  the  pursuits  of  trade,  and  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  natural  history.  He  ransacked  the 
woods,  the  lakes,  the  prairies,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  spending  years  away  from  his  home  and  family. 
His  object,  at  first,  was  not  to  become  a  writer.  It  was 
simply  to  indulge  a  passion — to  enjoy  the  sight  of  nature. 
It  was  Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  an  accomplished 
naturalist,  who  first  incited  him  to  arrange  his  beauti  ul 
drawings  in  a  form  for  publication,  and  to  enter  upon  his 
grand  work,  "  The  Birds  of  America."  He  now  explored 
over  and  over  again  the  woods  and  the  prairies,  the  lakes, 
the  rivers,  and  the  seashore,  with  this  object  in  view; 
but  when  he  had  heaped  together  a  large  mass  of  infor- 
mation, and  collected  a  large  number  of  drawings,  an 
untoward  accident  occurred  to  his  collection,  which  we 
cannot  help  relating  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated 
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on  the  banks  of  Ohio,  where  I  resided  for  several  year?, 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  on  business.  I  looked  to  all 
my  drawings  (len  hundred  in  number)  before  my  depar- 
ture, placed  them  carefully  in  a  box,  and  gave  them  in 
charge  to  a  relative,  with  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury 
happened  to  them.  My  absence  was  of  several  months ; 
and  when  I  returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  home  for  a  few  days,  I  inquired  after  my  box,  and 
what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  treasure.  The  box  wa? 
produced,  and  opened  ;  but,  reader,  feel  for  rre  —  a  pair 
of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  anr* 
and  had  reared  a  young  family  amongst  the  gnawed  bits 
of  paper,  which,  but  a  few  months  ago  had  represented 
nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  air !  The  burning 
heat  which  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain  was  too 
great  to  be  endured,  without  affecting  the  whole  of  my 
nervous  system.  I  slept  not  for  several  nights,  and  the 
days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion,  until  the  animal 
powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through  the  strength 
of  my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book, 
and  my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to  tlu'  '.roods  as  gaily  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  I  felt  pleased  that  I  might 
now  make  much  better  drawings  than  before,  and  ere  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  had  elapsed,  I  had  my 
portfolio  filled  again." 

While  you  read  Audubon's  books,  you  feel  that  you  are 
in  the  society  of  no  ordinary  naturalist.  Everything  he 
notes  down  is  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  Nature, 
not  books,  has  been  his  teacher.  You  feel  the  fresh  air 
blowing  in  your  face,  scent  the  odour  of  the  prairie 
flowers  and  the  autumn  woods,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the 
surf  along  the  seashore.  He  takes  you  into  the 
squatter's  hut  in  the  lonely  swamp,  where  you  listen  to 
the  story  of  the  woodcutter's  life,  and  sally  out  in  the 
night  to  hunt  the  cougar;  or  he  launches  you  on  the 
Ohio  in  a  light  skiff,  where  he  paints  for  you  in  glowing 
words  the  rich  autumnal  tints  decorating  the  shores  of  that 
queen  of  rivers ;  every  tree  hung  with  long  and  flowing 
festoons  of  different  species  of  vines,  many  loaded  with 
clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed 
carmine  mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage  pre- 
dominating over  the  green  leaves, — gliding  down  the 
river  under  the  rich  and  glowing  sky,  thus  characterizing 
•what  is  called  the  "  Indian  summer."  and  reminding  you 
of  the  delicious  description  in  Longfellow's  Evangeline — 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plume-like, 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the  cm-rent, 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sandbars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin, 
Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 

Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid-air 

Waved  like  banners  that  bang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 

Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mocking  bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow-spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waves,  seemed  silent  to 
listen. 

In  one  of  his  excursions  on  the  Ohio,  Audubon  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  then  an  infant, 
and  they  floated  on  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky — 
sleeping  and  living  in  the  boat — under  the  Indian  summer 
sun  and  the  mellowed  beauty  of  the  moon,  skirting  the 
delicious  shores,  so  picturesque  and  lovely  at  that  autumn 
season, — gliding  along  the  stream,  and  meeting  with  no 
other  ripple  of  the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propul- 
sion of  the  boat.  The  margins  of  the  river  were  at  that 
time,  (for  this  voyage  took  place  about  forty  years  ago,) 
abundantly  supplied  with  game,  and  occasionally  the 
party  landed  at  night  on  the  green  shore;  a  few  gunshots 
procured  a  wild  turkey,  or  grouse,  or  a  blue-winged  teal ; 
a  tire  was  struck  up,  and  a  comfortable  repast  procured, 
after  which  the  family  again  proceeded  quietly  on  their 
way  down  the  stream.  The  following  is  only  one  of  the 
many  lovely  pictures  sketched  by  Audubon  of  this 


^nchanting  sail,  which  probably  Longfellow  had  in  his 
^ve  when  he  penned  the  charming  description  in  his 
Evangeline. 

"  As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader  por- 
tions of  the  river,  our  minds  became  affected  by  strong 
emotions,  and  wandered  far  beyond  the  present  moments. 
The  tinkling  of  the  bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which 
bore  them  were  gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  in 
^earch  of  food,  or  returning  to  their  distant  homes.  The 
hooting  of  the  great,  owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings 
is  it  sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  in- 
terest to  us  ;  so  was  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as 
it  came  more  and  more  softly  from  afar.  When  daylight 
returned,  many  songsters  burst  forth  with  echoing  notes, 
more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here  and 
there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giving 
note  of  commencing  civilization.  The  crossing  of  the 
stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  hills  would  be 
Covered  with  snow." 

The  scene  is  greatly  changed  since  then.  The  shores 
^re  inhabited  ;  the  woods  are  mainly  cleaved  away;  the 
•<reat  herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo,  have  ceased  to 
exist;  villages,  farms,  and  towns,  margin  the  Ohio; 
hundreds  of  steam-boats  are  plying  up  and  down  the 
river  by  night  and  by  day  ;  and  thousands  of  British  and 
American  emigrants  have  settled  down  in  all  directions  to 
rhe  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  where  only  forty 
rears  ago  was  heard  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  cry  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  and  the  sharp  stroke  of  the  squatter's  axe. 

Or,  he  takes  you  into  the  Great  Pine  Swamp,  like  a 
"mass  of  darkness,"  the  ground  overgrown  by  laurels 
and  pines  of  all  sorts  ;  he  has  his  gun  and  note-book  in 
hand,  and  soon  you  have  the  wood-thrush,  wild  turkeys, 
pheasants,  and  grouse  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  drawings 
of  which  he  enriches  his  portfolio ;  or  you  are  listening 
to  his  host,  while  he  reads  by  the  log  fire,  the  glo- 
rious poetry  of  Burns.  Again,  you  are  with  him  on  the 
wide  prairie,  treading  some  old  Indian  track,  amid  bril- 
liant flowers  and  long  grass,  the  fawns  and  their  dams 
gambolling  along  his  path,  and  across  boundless  tracks 
of  rich  lands  as  yet  almost  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the 
white  man,  and  then  only  by  the  Canadian  trappers  or 
Indian  missionaries.  Or,  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its 
majestic  trunk,  crowned  with  evergreen  leaves  and  deco- 
rated with  a  thousand  beautiful  flowers  that  perfume  the 
air  around  ;  where  the  forests  and  fields  are  adorned  with 
blossoms  of  every  hue ;  where  the  golden  orange  orna- 
ments the  gardens  and  the  groves;  where  the  white 
flowered  stuartia  and  innumerable  vines  festoon  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  magnificent  woods,  shedding  on  the 
vernal  breeze  the  perfume  of  their  clustered  flowers ; 
there,  by  the  side  of  deep  streams,  or  under  the  dense 
foliage,  he  watches  by  night  the  mocking-bird,  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  yellow-throat,  the  humming  bird, 
and  the  thousand  beautiful  songsters  of  that  delicious 
land.  Then  a  crevasse,  or  sudden  eruption  of  the  swollen 
Mississippi  occurs,  and  forthwith  he  is  floating  over  the 
submerged  lands  of  the  interior,  nature  all  silent  and 
melancholy,  unless  when  the  mournful  bleating  of  the 
hemmed-in  deer  reaches  the  ear,  or  the  dismal  scream  of 
an  eagle  or  a  raven  is  heard,  as  the  bird  rises  from  the 
carcase  on  which  it  had  been  allaying  its  appetite. 

How  gloriously  Audubon  paints  the  eagle  of  his  native 
land  !  The  American  white-headed  eagle  that  haunts  the 
Mississippi  stands  sculptured  before  your  eyes  in  his  book. 
See !  he  takes  wing,  and  there  you  have  him  whirling  up 
into  the  air  as  a  noble  swan  comes  in  sight,  and  now 
there  is  the  screaming  pursuit  and  the  fatal  struggle. 

"Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  the 
eagle's  powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling 
star,  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the 
timorous  quarry,  which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks, 
by  various  manoeuvres,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel 
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talons.  It  mounts,  doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge 
into  the  stream,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  eagle, 
which,  long  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  by  such  a 
stratagem  the  swr.n  might  escape  him,  forces  it  to  remain 
in  the  air  by  attempting  to  strike  it  with  his  talons  from 
beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by  the 
swan.  It  has  already  become  much  weakened,  and  its 
strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage  and  swiftness  of 
its  antagonist.  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when 
the  ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  his  talons  the  under 
side  of  its  wing,  and  with  unresisted  power  forces  the 
bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  nearest 
shore." 

Then  we  have  the  same  bird  on  the  Atlantic  shore  in 
pursuit  of  the  fish-hawk.  "  Perched  on  some  tall  sum- 
mit, in  view  of  the  ocean,  or  of  some  water-course,  he 
watches  every  motion  of  the  osprey  while  on  wing.  When 
the  latter  rises  from  the  water,  with  a  fish  in  its  grasp, 
forth  rushes  the  eagle  in  pursuit.  He  mounts  above  the 
fish-hawk,  and  threatens  it  by  actions  well  understood, 
when  the  latter,  fearing  perhaps  that  its  life  is  in  danger, 
drops  its  prey.  In  an  instant,  the  eagle,  accurately  esti- 
mating the  rapid  descent  of  the  fish,  closes  his  wings, 
follows  it  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and  the  next 
moment  grasps  it.  The  prize  is  carried  off  in  silence  to 
the  woods,  and  assists  in  feeding  the  ever-hungry  brood 
of  the  eagle." 

But  Audnbon  did  not  like  the  white-headed  eagle,  no 
more  than  did  Franklin,  who,  in  common  with  the  orni- 
thologist, regretted  its  adoption  as  the  emblem  of 
America,  because  of  its  voracity,  its  cowardice,  and  its 
thievish  propensities.  Audubon's  favourite  among  the 
eagles  of  America,  was  the  great  eagle,  or  "  The  Bird 
of  Washington"  as  he  named  it.  He  first  saw  this  grand 
bird  when  on  a  trading  voyage  with  a  Canadian,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  his  delight  was  such  that  he  says, 
"  Not  even  Herschell,  when  he  discovered  the  planet  that 
bears  his  name,  could  have  experienced  more  rapturous 
feelings."  But  the  bird  had  soon  flown  over  the  heads 
of  the  party  and  became  lost  in  the  distance.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  he  saw  another  specimen  ;  and  then, 
when  engaged  in  collecting  cray.fish  on  one  of  the  flats 
which  border  and  divide  Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  he  discerned  up  among  the 
high  cliffs  which  there  follow  the  windings  of  the  river, 
the  marks  of  an  eagle's  nest.  Climbing  his  way  up,  he 
lay  in  wait  for  the  parent :  two  hours  elapsed,  and  then 
the  loud  hissings  of  two  young  eagles  in  the  nest  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  old  bird,  which  drew  near 
and  dropped  in  among  them  a  fine  fish.  "  I  had  a  per- 
fect view,"  he  says,  "  of  the  noble  bird  as  he  held 
himself  to  the  edging  rock,  hanging  like  the  barn,  bank, 
or  social  swallow,  his  tail  spread,  and  hig  wings  partly  so. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  other  parent  joined  her  mate,  and 
from  the  difference  in  size  (the  female  of  rapacious  birds 
being  much  larger)  we  knew  this  to  be  the  mother  bird. 
She  also  had  brought  a  fish,  but,  more  cautious  than  her 
mate,  she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around, 
and  instantly  perceived  that  her  abode  had  been  disco- 
vered. She  dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud  shriek  com- 
municated the  alarm  to  her  mate,  and,  hovering  with 
him  over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling  cry,  to  intimidate 

us  from  our  suspected  design.     This  watchful  solicitude  I    0-   -- 

have  ever  found  peculiar  to  the  female;    must  I  be  un-  I  such  a  night,  when  far  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived 
derstood  to  speak  only  of  birds  ? "  of  the  presence    of  those  nearest    and  dearest          my 

Two  years   more  passed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a    heart,  wearied,    hungry,    drenched,    and    so   lonely  and 


mind,  and  a  generosity  of  soul,  such  as  are  seldom  pos- 
*essed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  eagle ;  like  it  too,  he 
veas  the  terror  of  his  foes  ;  and  his  fame,  extending  from 
pole  to  pole,  resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  feathered  tribes.  If  America  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proud  of 
her  Great  Eagle." 

In  the  course  of  his  extensive  wanderings,  Audubon 
fell  in  with  all  sorts  of  adventures.  Once  he  was  within  an 
inch  of  his  life  in  a  solitary  squatter's  hut  in  one  of  the 
wide  prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  in  one  of  the  ex- 
tensive swamps  of  the  Choctau  territory  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  he  joined  in  the  hunt  of  a  ferocious  cougar  or 
painter  (panther)  which  had  been  the  destruction  of  the 
flocks  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  in  the  Banetnof  Kentucky, 
he  was  once  surprised  by  an  earthquake,  the  ground 
rising  and  falling  under  his  terrified  horse  like  the  ruffled 
waters  of  a  lake ;  he  became  familiar  with  storms  and 
hurricanes,  which  only  afforded  new  subjects  for  his 
graphic  pen ;  he  joined  in  the  Kentucky  hunting  sports, 
or  with  the  Indian  expeditions  on  the  far  prairie ;  he 
witnessed  the  astounding  flights  of  xvild  pigeons  in 
countless  multitudes,  lasting  for  whole  days  in  succession, 
so  that  "the  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons,  the 
light  of  noonday  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse,  the  dung 
fell  in  spots  not  unlike  melting  flakes  of  snow,  and  the 
continued  buzzing  of  the  millions  of  wings  had  a  tendency 
to  lull  the  senses  to  repose," — one  of  these  enormous 
flo;:ks  extending,  it  is  estimated  by  Audubon,  over  a 
space  of  not  less  than  180  miles;  then  he  is  on  the 
trail  of  the  deer  or  the  buffalo  in  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  far  west,  he  misses  his  way,  and  lies  down  for  the 
night  in  the  copse  under  the  clear  sky,  or  takes  shelter 
with  a  trapper,  where  he  is  always  welcome;  then  he  is 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spending  weeks  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  birds,  or  in  observing  their  haunts  and  habits  ; 
then  he  is  in  the  thick  of  a  bear  hunt.  Such  is  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects  that  passes  before  you  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Birds  of  America,"  interspersed  with 
delicious  descriptions  of  such  birds  as  the  mocking-bird, 
whip-poor-will,  humming-bird,  wood-thrush,  and  other 
warblers  of  the  grove. 

In  his  description  of  the  wood-thrush,  which  he  con- 
fesses to  be  his  "greatest  favourite  of  the  feathered 
tribes,"  you  see  something  of  the  hardships  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  by  the  enthusiasm  to  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  exciting  pursuit.  "  How  often,"  he 
says  "  has  it  revived  my  drooping  spirits  when  I  have 
listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest,  after  passing  a 
restless  night  in  my  slender  shed,  so  feebly  secured 
against  the  violence  of  the  storm  as  to  show  me  the 
futility  of  my  best  efforts  to  rekindle  my  little  fire,  whose 
uncertain  and  vacillating  light  had  gradually  died  away 
under  the  destructive  weight  of  the  dense  torrents  of 
rain  that  seemed  to  involve  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
in  one  mass  of  fearful  murkiness,  save  when  the  red 
streaks  of  the  flashing  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  dazzled 
eye,  and  glancing  along  the  huge  trunk  of  the  stateliest 
and  noblest  tree  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  were 
instantly  followed  by  an  uproar  of  crackling,  crashing 
and  deafening  sounds,  rolling  their  volumes  in  tumul- 
tuous eddies  far  and  near,  as  if  to  silence  the  very 
breathings  of  the  unformed  thought.  How  often,  after 


specimen  of  this  rare  bird ;  but  at  last  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  shoot  one;  and  then  gave  it  the  name  it- 
bears  "  The  Bird  of  Washington,"  the  noblest  bird  of  its 
genus  in  the  States.  Why  he  so  named  the  bird  he 
thus  explains — "  To  those  who  may  be  curious  to  know 
my  reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  the  New  World  gave 
me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man  who  ensured  its  in- 
dependence is  next  to  my  heart.  He  had  a  nobility  of 


desolate  as  almost  to  question  myself  why  I  was  thus 
situated ;  when  I  have  seen  the  fruits  of  my  labours  on 
the  eve  of  being  destroyed,  as  the  water  collected  into  a 
stream  rushed  through  my  little  camp,  and  forced  me 
to  stand  erect,  shivering  in  a  cold  fit,  like  that  of  a 
severe  ague ;  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  wait  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr  for  the  return  of  day,  trying  in  vain 
to  destroy  the,  tormenting  mosquitoes,  silently  counting 
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over  the  years  of  my  youth,  doubting,  perhaps,  if  ever 
again  I  should  return  to  my  home,  and  embrace  my 
family.  How  often,  as  the  first,  glimpses  of  morning 
gleamed  doubtfully  amongst  the  dusky  masses  of  the 
forest  trees,  has  there  come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along 
the  sensitive  cords  which  connect  that  organ  with  the 
heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger  of  day  ;  anc 
how  fervently,  on  such  occasions,  have  I  blessed  the 
Being  who  formed  the  wood-thrush,  and  placed  it  in 
those  solitary  forests,  as  if  to  console  me  amidst  mj 
privations,  to  cheer  my  depressed  mind,  and  to  make  me 
feel  as  I  did,  that  never  ought  man  to  despair,  whatevei 
may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  never  be  certain  that  aic 
and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand." 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

LET  NOT  THE  SUN  GO  DOWN  UPON  YOUR 
WRATH." 

"  FATHER,  forgive  us,"  is  Our  daily  prayer, 

When  the  worn  spirit  feels  its  helpless  dearth  ; 
Yet  in  our  lowly  greatness  do  we  dare 

To  seek  from  Heaven  what  we  refuse  on  earth. 
Too  often  will  the  bosom,  sternly  proud, 

Bear  shafts  of  vengeance  on  its  graveward  path  ; 
Deaf  to  the  teaching  that  has  cried  aloud, 

"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  Wrath." 

We  ask  for  mercy  from  the  GOD  above, 

In  morning  worship  and  in  vesper  song ; 
And  let  us  kindly  shed  the  balm  of  love, 

To  heal  and  soothe  a  brother's  deed  of  wrong. 
If  ye  would  crush  the  bitter  thorns  of  strife, 

And  strew  the  bloom  of  peace  around  your  path — 
If  ye  would  drink  the  sweetest  streams  of  life, 

"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  Wrath." 

Were  this  remembered,  many  a  human  lot 

Would  find  more  blessings  in  our  home  below ; 
The  chequered  world  would  lose  its  darkest  blot, 

And  mortal  record  tell  much  less  of  woe. 
The  sacred  counsels  of  the  Wise  impart 

No  holier  words  in  all  that  language  hath  ; 
For  light  divine  is  kindled  where  the  heart 

"Lets  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  its  Wrath." 


THE    POET'S    WREATH. 

JOVE  said,  one  day,  he  should  like  to  know 

What  would  part  the  child  of  song  from  his  lyre ; 
And  he  summoned  his  minions,  and  bade  them  go, 
With  all  their  bribes  and  powers,  below, 
Nor  return  till  they  wrought  his  desire. 

The  agents  departed — Jove's  will  must  be  done ; 

They  vowed  to  perform  the  deed  full  soon : 
Vainly  they  searched  in  the  crowd  and  the  sun, 
But  at  last  they  found  a  high-souled  one, 

Alone  with  his  harp  and  the  moon. 

Fortune  first  tempted :  she  scattered  her  gold, 
And  placed  on  his  temples  a  gem-bright  rim ; 

But  he  scarcely  glanced  on  the  wealth  as  it  rolled ; 

He  said  the  circlet  was  heavy  and  cold, 
And  only  a  burden  to  him. 

Venus  came  next,  and  she  whispered  rare  things, 
And  praised  him  for  scorning  the  bauble  and  pelf ; 

She  promised  him  Peris  in  all  but  the  wings; 

But  he  laughed,  and  told  her,  with  tho<e  soft  strings 
He  could  win  such  ore  itur.s  himself. 


Oppression  and  Poverty  tried  their  spell, 

Nigh  sure  he  would  quail  at  such  stern  behest ; 
His  pittance  was  scant,  in  a  dark  dank  cell, 
Where  the  foam-spitting  toad  would  not  choose  to  dwell ; 
But  he  still  hugged  the  harp  to  his  breast. 

They  debated  what  effort  the  next  should  be, 

When  Death  strode  forth  with  his  ponderous  dart ; 

He  held  it  aloft—"  Ye  should  know,"  cried  he, 

"  This  work  can  only  be  done  by  me ; 
So,  at  once,  my  barb  to  his  heart ! " 

It  struck ;  but  the  last  faint  flash  of  his  eye 

Was  thrown  on  the  lyre  as  it  fell  from  his  hand : 
The  trophy  was  seized,  and  they  sped  to  the  sky, 
Where  the  Thunderer  flamed  in  his  throne  on  high 
And  told  how  they  did  his  command. 

Jove  heard,  and  he  scowled  with  a  gloomier  frown — 

'Twas  the  cloud  Pride  lends  to  keep  Sorrow  unseen ; 
He  put  by  his  sceptre  and  flung  his  bolt  down, 
And  snatched  from  the  glory  that  haloed  his  crown 
The  rays  of  most  burning  sheen. 

He  hastened  to  earth,  by  the  minstrel  he  knelt, 
And  fashioned  the  beams  round  his  brow  in  a  wreath : 

He  ordained  it  immortal,  to  dazzle,  to  melt ; 

And  a  portion  of  godhead  since  then  has  still  dwelt 
On  the  poet  that  slumbers  in  death. 


NIGHT. 

THE  God  of  Day  is  speeding  his  way 
Through  the  golden  gates  of  the  West; 

The  rosebud  sleeps  in  the  parting  ray, 
The  bird  is  seeking  its  nest, 

I  love  the  light — yet  welcome,  Night ! 

For  beneath  thy  darkling  fall 
The  troubled  breast  is  soothed  in  rest, 

And  the  slave  forgets  his  thrall. 

The  peasant  child,  all  strong  and  wild, 

Is  growing  quiet  and  meek ; 
All  fire  is  hid  'neath  his  heavy  lid, 

The  lashes  yearn  to  the  cheek. 

He  roves  no  more  in  gamesome  glee, 

But  hangs  his  weary  head, 
And  loiters  beside  the  mother's  knee, 

To  ask  his  lowly  bed. 
i 

The  butterflies  fold  their  wings  of  gold, 
The  dew  falls  chill  in  the  bower, 

The  cattle  wait  at  the  kineyard  gate, 
The  bee  hath  forsaken  the  flower ; 

The  roar  of  the  city  is  dying  fast, 

Its  tongues  no  longer  thrill ; 
The  hurrying  tread  is  faint  at  last, 

The  artisan's  hammer  is  still. 

Night  steals  apace:  she  rules  supreme; 

A  hallowed  calm  is  shed  ; 
No  footstep  breaks,  no  whisper  wakes — 

'Tis  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  hollow  bay  of  a  distant  dog 

Bids  drowsy  Echo  start ; 
The  chiming  hour  from  an  old  church  tower 

Strikes  j'earfuliv  on  the  heart. 
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All  spirits  are  bound  in  slumber  sound, 
Save  those  o'er  a  death-bed  weeping ; 

Or  the  soldier  one  that  paces  alone, 
His  guard  by  the  watehfire  keeping. 

With  ebon  wand  and  sable  robe, 
How  beautiful,  Night,  art  thou ; 

Serenely  set  on  a  throne  of  jet, 
With  stars  about  thy  brow ! 

Thou  eomest  to  dry  the  mourner's  eye, 

That  wakeful  is  ever  dim  ; 
To  hush  for  awhile  the  grieving  sigh, 

And  give  strength  to  the  wearied  limb. 

Hail  to  thy  sceptre,  Ethiop  queen ! 

Fair  mercy  marks  thy  reign ; 
For  the  careworn  breast  may  take  its  rest, 

And  the  slave  forget  his  chain. 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUR  FOR  ME. 

I'LL  sail  upon  the  mighty  main — but  this  is  not  the  hour; 
There's  not  enough  of  wind  to  move  the  bloom  in  lady's 

bower : 
Oh !  this  is  ne'er  the  time  for  me :  our  pretty  bark  would 

take 

Her  place  upon  the  ocean  like  a  rose-leaf  on  a  lake. 
There's  not  a  murmur  on  the  ear,  no  shade  to  meet  the 

eye; 

The  ripple  sleeps ;  the  sun  is  up,  all  cloudless  in  the  sky; 
I  do  not  like  the  gentle  calm  of  such  a  torpid  ,«ea ; 
I  will  not  greet  the  glassy  sheet — 'tis  not  the  hour  for  me. 

Now,  now,  the  night-breeze  freshens  fast,  the  green  waves 

gather  strength, 
The  heavy  mainsail  firmly  swells,  the  pennon  shows  its 

length, 
Our  boat  is  jumping  in  the  tide — quick,  let  her  hawser 

slip; 

Though  but  a  tiny  thing,  she'll  live  beside  a  giant  ship. 
Away,  away !  what  nectar  spray  she  flings  about  her  bow ; 
What  diamonds  flash  in  every  splash  that  drips  upon  my 

brow, — 
She  knows  she  bears  a  soul  that  dares  and  loves  the  dark 

rough  sea : 
More  sail !  I  cry ;  let,  let  her  fly ! — this  is  the  hour  for  me. 


THE  LOVED  ONE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

WE  gathered  round  the  festive  board, 

The  crackling  fagot  blazed, 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  poured, 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised : 
For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfilled — 

A  favoured  place  t-.j  spare ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chilled — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  ring, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance ; 
A  smothered  sorrow  seemed  to  fling 

A  gloom  in  every  glance. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow, 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  missed  our  mate,  we  mourned  the  blow — 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 


TWO    VISIONS. 

"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.'' 

WHO  is  there,  who,  having  come  to  years  of  grave  dis- 
cretion, has  not  shown  the  maturity  of  his  wisdom  by 
dreaming  away  some  of  his  best  hours  in  the  unprofit- 
able employment  of  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  some 
insignificant  object,  until  his  whole  soul  appears  to  pass 
into  that  object,  giving  it  a  life  and  reality  of  which  he  is 
himself  unconscious  ? 

It  was  many,  many  years  ago  that  I  stood  in  this 
happy  state  of  abstraction,  gazing  on  the  then  unculti- 
vated moors  of  shire.  The  sun  was  setting;  a 

heavy  mist  was  rising  in  a  spiral  column  from  the  boggy 
parts  of  the  waste  before  me.  As  the  monarch  of  the 
day  retired  from  the  scene,  the  pillar  of  mist  seemed  to 
take  the  form  of  some  shadowy  monster  emerging  from 
the  earth  to  devastate  the  regions  which  were  now  left 
"to  darkness  and  to  him."  Truly  it  was  a  sublime 
vision  to  see  him,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  stalking 
silently  forth  over  the  land  which  human  negligence  had 
allotted  for  his  domain ;  but  it  was  a  fearful  vision  to 
follow  him  into  the  detail  of  his  tyranny  ;  it  was  a  heart- 
rending vision  to  look  upon  the  victims  whom  he  touched 
with  his  icy  fingers,  to  'follow  him  to  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  misery,  to  see  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  health  and  strength  of  which  he  robbed  the  peasant, 
but  that  his  victory  must  be  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
that  the  heart  and  mind  must  bend  beneath  his  sway,  and 
the  whole  man  become  his  for  ever. 

As  I  looked  upon  his  hooded  form  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  laugh.  I  turned  and  saw  a  group  of 
children ;  they  were  fishing,  they  told  me — that  is,  they 
were  gathering  up  the  spawn  of  frogs  for  the  sole  purpose, 
as  it  appeared,  of  letting  it  slip  between  their  fingers  back 
into  its  own  green  waters.  Immediately  the  fell  eye  of 
the  monster  of  the  mist  was  upon  them  ;  crouching 
down,  he  seemed  to  my  astonished  eyes  to  divide  into 
several  parts;  each  part  became  a  perfect  emissary  of 
his  deeds ;  small  monsters  were  there  in  thousands ;  they 
were  there  sporting  around  these  sickly  children,  slipping 
away  the  spawn  from  beneath  their  grasp,  climbing  into 
their  laps,  smiling  grimly  into  their  faces,  laying  their 
chilling  cheeks  against  the  pallid  faces  of  the  children, 
pressing  down  their  heavy  eyelids  with  slimy  fingers,  and 
darkening  the  purple  circle  which  surrounded  their  haggard 
eyes. 

One  child,  in  particular,  attracted  my  attention; 
scarcely  older  than  the  others,  she  sat  apart  with  an 
infant  on  her  knee ;  as  she  rocked  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  movement 
was  intended  to  soothe  her  young  charge  or  to  lull  the 
vacancy  of  her  own  heart ;  pale,  slight,  and  fragile,  her 
form  seemed  to  bend,  less  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
nursling  than  under  the  wearisomeness  of  her  too  early  de- 
veloped mind ;  hers  were  the  cares  of  a  mother  with  few  of 
a  mother's  delights;  yet  even  she  had  moments  of  joy: 
the  babe  awoke  with  a  moaning  cry,  which  turned  into  a 
feeble  smile,  when  its  instinctive  eyes  met  those  which 
were  gazing  into  them ;  then  the  girl's  face  was  lighted 
up  by  that  look  of  yearning  affection  which  can  only  be 
felt  towards  those  whose  helpless  years  have  been 
dependent  on  us  for  succour  and  protection ;  but  I  shud- 
dered as  I  saw  the  smile,  for  at  that  moment  one  of  the 
monsters— invisible  to  all  save  myself — lay  beside  the 
infant  in  her  arms  and  nestled  in  her  bosom. 

I  followed  these  children  to  their  homes,  nor  were  we 
unaccompanied,  the  same  troop  pursued  us  still,  they 
crept  through  the  half-opened  door  of  the  hut,  they 
danced  round  the  wan  form  of  the  mother,  who  seemed 
to  shrink,  and  contract,  as  it  were,  before  their  silent 

j  mockery;    they  grinned  hideously   into  the  cauldron  of 
potatoes,  which  were  slowly  stewing  over  the  peat  fire, 

I  they  twisted  themselves  through  the  bars  of  the  broken 
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wicker  chair,  seeking  the  familiar  form  of  the  father  who 
should  have  occupied  it ;  alas !  that  chair  stood  too 
near  his  own  hearth  for  him  ;  and  the  slimy  group  re- 
joiced that  their  power  had  in  some  measure  influenced 
the  evil  path  which  we  had  chosen. 

Cold  at  heart,  and  in  body,  those  children  sat;  no 
childish  glee  was  there,  no  roguish  mirth  gladdened  the 
ear,  as  they  crowded  gloomily  together — no  complaint 
was  uttered,  even  the  feeling  of  misery  seemed  chilled 
within  them  ;  they  looked  upon  their  mother,  and  their 
mother  looked  on  them,  silent  and  unmoved  ;  but  oh, 
she  looked  on  two  of  them  for  the  last  time.  Damp  and 
unwholesome  vapours  had  fulfilled  their  tasks.  Again  1 
looked,  and  following  the  shadowy  troop,  as  they  swept 
onwards,  I  saw  a  woman  ;  tearfully  she  bent  over  a  child, 
whose  large  and  flattened  skull,  heavy  eye,  and  vacanl 
mouth,  proclaimed  that  most  fearful  of  human  ills, — 
idiotcy.  The  poor  boy's  murmurings  were  at  once  a 
music  and  a  poison  to  the  ears  of  the  mother  >,  his  arm? 
rested  on  her  knees,  and  abstractedly  he  looked  up  in  the 
face  which,  alone  of  all  the  world,  smiled  on  his ;  ant 
was  not  this  sight  sufficient  1  No,  no  !  unsatiated  by  tin 
woe  which  they  had  worked,  the  monsters  beckoned 
strangely  to  the  child  ;  all  the  momentary  influence  of  the 
lonely  mother  was  gone,  and  with  gestures  of  wild  impa- 
tience he  followed  the  evil  forms,  in  a  chase  of  which  the 
mother  but  too  well  knew  the  direful  consequences. 

One  other  vision,  and  I  have  done ;  I  saw  two  maiden;- 
seated  on  an  earthy  mound,  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  them ;  pale 
attenuated,  yet  beautiful,  the  younger  laid  her  trans 
parent  hand  on  her  companion's  shoulder ;  "  When  I  die. 
Katie,  when  I  die,"  she  faltered,  "it  will  be  yours  tc 

comfort  your  poor  brother;  tell  him,  Katie,  tell  him ." 

Unable  to  finish  the  sentence  so  sadly  commenced,  she 
hid  her  face  upon  the  kindly  bosom  so  close  beside  her. 
At  this  moment  the  misty  monster  appeared  to  be 
attracted  by  the  unusual  sounds  of  sobs,  for  his  was,  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  silent  still  blow,  wearing  out  the  heari 
and  mind,  deadening  the  pulses,  numbing  the  feelings, 
and  slowly,  surely  petrifying  every  throb  of  life  in  the 
languid  veins ;  onward  he  stalked  as  the  elder  girl  cheer- 
fully replied,  "when  you  are  his  wife,  dearest,  and  that 
will  be  very  soon,  we  will  come  here  together,  to  wait  foi 
his  return  every  evening,  as  we  do  now,  and  when  we 
talk  over  the  days  that  are  past,  you  shall  smile  when  1 
tell  you  of  the  fears  which  your  unselfish  love  was  evei 
raising  in  your  fond  heart,  and  you  shall  merrily  laugh 
when  I  remind  you  what  a  poor,  weak  thing  you  were, 
and  how  you  used  to  look  quite  pale  because  the  sun 
went  down  before  he  came;  or  because  your  fathei 
thought  you  too  good  a  wife  for  a  wandering  stranger, 
until  he  had  proved  by  his  industry  that  he  was  worthy 
of  you,  dear;  and  then  you  will  look  so  rosy  and  beam- 
ing, that  poor  I  shall  be  quite  in  the  shade,  and  all  will 
know  that  you  are  my  dear  brother's  wife,  when  they  look 
upon  the  healthy  smile,  which  is  all  you  lack  to  make 
you  as  like  as  twins."  Was  Katie  indeed  a  prophetess, 
or  what  was  it  that  put  her  (as  she  expressed  it,)  so  sud- 
denly in  the  shade  ?  What  was  it  that  blanched  her  cheek, 
and  made  her  shudder  thus  ?  Not  the  sight  of  her  active 
brother,  who  came  towards  them,  fondly  chiding  the 
grave  countenance  with  which  he  was  received  by  his 
beloved— not  the  sight  of  the  sad,  sweet  smile  with  which 
she  looked  upon  him,  as  her  hand  rested  lovingly  in 
his.  Alas  !  no,  it  was  the  nameless  dread  which  came 
upon  her,  in  the  form  of  the  mantle  of  the  monster  of  the 
mist,  it  was  the  death-blow  which  struck  the  blooming 
stranger,  and  carried  her  to  her  humble  tomb  before  the 
delicate  and  lingering  victim  of  the  giant,  or  rather  of  the 
neglect,  indolence,  and  prejudice  of  man;  but  a  few 
weeks  saw  another  consigned  to  the  same  grave,  from  the 
same  cause,  and  then  the  brother  was  alone,  and  there 
was  none  to  comfort  him,  and  very  soon  he  relinquished 


his  vain  struggles  for  life  and  hope,  and  slept  with  those 
whom  he  had  lost. 

I  looked  in  spirit  on  all  this,  but  who  shall  tell  the 
pang  which  aroused  me  from  my  trance  ? 

How  many  years  had  passed,  when  I  again  visited  that 
spot,  it  matters  not  to  tell,  suffice  to  say,  that  time  had 
done  his  work.  Yes !  Assisted  by  zealous,  earnest, 
patriotic  hearts,  he  had  more  than  done  his  work  ;  the 
change  of  a  century  seemed  to  be  there ;  low  and  trim 
'ences  were  there,  deep  and  well-cut  drains ;  smiling  and 
plentiful  harvests  covered  the  fields,  and  sleek  and  lazy 
cattle  were  reposing  in  large  and  fertile  meadows.  All 
vas  indeed  changed,  yet  when  I  looked  with  greater 
attention,  I  could  discover  that  the  place  was  the  same ; 
the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  same  hill  as  of  yore,  and 
as  I  watched  him  the  old  reverie  seemed  to  be  once  more 
•stealing  over  me ;  it  was  strange,  but  again  I  heard  the 
laugh  of  childhood,  again  I  turned,  with  some  instinctive 
Iread  of  the  shadowy  monster,  but  no — warm  and  happy 
?aces  met  my  glad  eyes — young  boys  exulting  in  the 
<trength  with  which  they  helped  to  load  the  harvest 
vaggon.  The  sun  was  sinking  fast,  the  dews  of  night 
vere  falling,  but  no  anxious  eye  was  restlessly  turned 
rowards  the  lengthening  shadows,  the  only  thought  was 
<afely  to  house  the  precious  grain  which  grew  upon  the 
bed  of  the  discomfited  buckbean  or  rush. 

Still  in  this  spirit  of  abstraction,  I  followed  them  to 
their  homes — Home,  it  indeed  was,  in  the  fullest  sense 
>f  the  word.  To  that  blest  retreat  from  sorrow,  care  and 
oil — to  homes  where  bright  and  beaming  faces  waited 
for  the  father,  or  the  dear  loved  brothers,  for  the  hus- 
band or  the  lover ;  they  were  cheerful,  happy  homes. 
One,  into  which  I  entered,  was  the  abode  of  a  widowed 
nother;  her  calm  and  placid  face,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
plowing  countenances  of  her  children,  reflected  back  the 
smiles  of  theirs.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these 
jmbryo  agriculturists  gather  round  the  supper-table, 
with  its  dean  white  cloth,  its  five  cups  of  milk,  and  its 
iowl  of  hot  potatoes  all  laughing  in  their  jackets.  One 
>ittle  urchin,  the  youngest,  I  observed  in  his  eagerness  to 
commence,  seated  himself  on  an  upturned  basket,  or 
"  maund"  as  it  is  termed  in  Wales ;  an  elder  brother 
seeing  this,  ran  and  got  him  a  stool,  and  smiling  with  a 
look  of  busy  affection,  said,  "  Mustn't  do  anything  to 
wear  out  the  maund,  Yanto,  because  we  have  no  time  to 
mend  it  now  that  mother  has  got  a  farm."  The  "farm," 
[  afterwards  learned  consisted  of  an  acre  and  a-half  of 
irable  land.  This  was  a  most  trivial  occurrence,  but, 
trifles  often  fix  themselves  in  the  mind,  when  great  facts, 
but  above  all,  great  theories,  are  forgotten.  ; 

Turning  from  this  cottage-door,  I  met  a  young  girl  j 
her  straw  hat  shaded  features  whose  greatest  charm  lay 
in  the  glow  of  health,  which  beamed  in  her  smile,  danced 
in  hfer  laughing  eye,  or  brightened  on  her  sunny  cheek; 
>he  ^lingered,  evidently  waiting  for  some  unseen  person 
vvho  was  yet  to  arrive ;  presently,  however,  her  betrothed 
— I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  relationship— joined  her, 
and  oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  fond  look  with 
which  they  met ;  there  was  something  in  their  faces  at 
that  moment,  which  made  them  almost  like  a  brother 
and  sister. 

Passing  them,  I  peeped  into  another  lowly  dwelling 
ere  night  closed  in ;  it  was  of  a  higher  stamp  of  building, 
which  amongst  these  simple  people  was  proudly  desig- 
nated a  farm-house,  not  an  English  farm-house,  with  its 
polished  oak  floors,  its  carved  and  quaintly-fretted 
ceilings,  its  flaming  yule  log  and  substantial  tankards  of 
le,  but  a  true  Welsh  farm-house,  differing  little  from 
the  cottage  of  its  poorer  neighbours,  save  in  the  appen- 
dages of  a  barn,  a  cowhouse  and  a  small  dairy.  I  peeped 
n  I  say,  upon  the  family  gathered  there,  I  saw  the  aged 
ather,  his  Bible  on  his  knees,  his  spectacles  in  his  hand ; 
I  heard  the  words  of  gratitude  which  he  breathed  for  the 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  him  and  his,  for  the  blessings  of 
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an  abundant  harvest,  and  for,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
the  love  and  unity  of  his  thriving  and  industrious  family. 
I  saw  the  calm  features  of  his  partner  in  years,  and  I 
heard  her  fervent  "Amen."  I  looked  upon  the  open, 
manly  faces  of  his  sons,  who  were  both  employed  in 
helping  or  it  may  be  in  hindering  their  blooming  laugh- 
ing sister,  in  her  latest  dairy  tasks,  (one  son  was  he 
whom  I  had  seen  as  he  met  the  maid  in  the  straw  hat,) 
and  seeing  all  this,  I  turned  away,  blessing,  as  I  went, 
the  good  man  who  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
this  change. 

If  the  benefits  conferred  on  our  fellow  creatures  can 
bring  happiness  to  the  donors,  then  surely  these  men  are. 
and  will  be  blest. 


LAZY    HAL. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


HAL  was  lazy  at  the  end  of  each  day's  labour ;  he 
sighed  and  lamented  over  his  hard  fate,  though  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  drive  his  goat  to  pasture.  "  It 
is  indeed,"  groaned  he,  one  night,  "a  heavy  burden,  a 
troublesome  task,  to  have  to  take  that  goat  into  the  field, 
year  after  year,  from  early  spring  till  late  autumn  !  If 
one  could  but  lie  down  and  sleep  there  !  But  no,  one's 
eyes  must  be  wide  open  all  day,  lest  the  beast  should  in- 
jure the  young  trees,  or  squeeze  through  a  hedge  into  a 
garden,  or  run  away  and  be  lost !  How  can  I  contrive  to 
get  some  rest  and  make  life  a  little  pleasanter  ?" 

He  seated  himself,  and  collecting  his  rambling  thoughts, 
meditated  how  he  could  ease  his  shoulders  of  this  weighty 
load  of  care.  For  some  time  he  reflected  in  vain  ;  sud- 
denly it  seemed  as  if  the  scales  fell  from  his  mind's  eyes, 
and  he  saw  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

"I  have  it,"  cried  he;  "I  will  marry  fat  Trine;  she 
has  a  goat  also,  and  she  can  then  drive  mine  with  hers, 
and  I  need  no  longer  torment  myself." 

H'il  rose,  and  putting  his  weary  limbs  in  motion,  went 
across  the  street — fortunately  the  distance  was  no  greater — 
to  the  parents  of  fat  Trine,  and  asked  them  for  their 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  old  people  did  not  hesitate, 
"like  seeks  like,"  thought  they,  and  gave  her.  So  fat 
Trine  became  lazy  Hal's  wife,  and  drove  the  two  goats  to 
graze,  while  her  husband  enjoyed  the  long  day,  and  rested 
from  no  weariness  but  his  own  idleness.  Now  and  then, 
howevei',  he  accompanied  her,  "  for,"  said  he,  ' '  I  cer- 
tainly sleep  better  after  a  little  exertion  !" 

Fat  Trine  was  no  less  lazy  than  himself.  "  Dear  Hal," 
said  she  to  him  one  day,  "  why  should  we  thus  needlessly 
make  life  sour,  and  embitter  the  best  days  of  our  youth  ? 
"Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  exchange  our  two  goats,  which 
disturb  us  so  every  morning  in  the  best  of  our  sleep  by 
their  bleating,  with  our  neighbour  for  a  hive  of  bees  ? 
We  can  put  it  in  a  sunny  place  behind  the  house,  and 
then  need  trouble  ourselves  no  further  about  it.  The 
bees  will  require  no  minding,  nor  to  be  driven  into  the 
field ;  they'll  fly  out  and  home  again,  and  gather  their 
honey  without  giving  us  the  least  trouble  !" 

"You  speak  like  a  sensible  woman,"  replied  Hal, 
"  and  we  will  do  what  you  propose  at  once;  besides  honey 
tastes  better,  and  gives  more  nourishment  than  goat's 
milk,  and  can  be  kept  longer." 

The  neighbour  willingly  exchanged,  and  the  bees 
i  worked  indefatigably  from  early  morning  till  late  evening, 
filling  their  comb  with  such  a  quantity  of  the  sweetest 
honey,  that  at  harvest  time  Hal  took  out  a  whole  pitcher 
full.  They  placed  it  upon  a  shelf  at  the  head  of  their 
bed,  and  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  steal  it,  or 
in  case  the  mice  tried  to  get  at  it,  Trine  laid  a  good  strong 
hazel  switch  by  her  bedside,  so  that  she  could,  without 
more  inconvenience  that  was  needful,  drive  off  the  un- 
bidden guests. 

Lazy  Hal  never  of  his  own  consent  got  up  before  mid- 


lay  ;— "  early  to  rise,"  he  would  say,  "is  neither  well 
nor  wise."  One  bright  morning  as  he  lay  still  buried  in 
the  feathers,  resting  after  the  long  sleep  he  had  enjoyed 
11  night,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Women  love  sweets  I 
know,  and  you  are  always  nibbling  at  the  honey,  so  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  goose  and  goslings 
with  it,  before  you  have  eaten  it  all  up.'' 

"  Not  before  we  have  a  child  to  look  after  them,"  ex- 
claimed Trine  ;  "  why  should  I  indeed  be  tormented  with 
goslings,  and  unnecessarily  tired  ?" 

"  And  do  you  suppose  the  child  would  mind  the  geese  ?" 
nsked  Hal;  "now-a-days  children  do  as  they  like,  and 
think  themselves  wiser  than  their  parents  !  He  would 
most  probably  behave  as  the  boy  who  was  sent  to  look 
for  the  cow,  and  who  chose  rather  to  run  after  the  black- 
birds !" 

"'Twill  be  worse  for  him,"  answered  Trine,  "if  he 
does  not  obey  me ;  I  shall  not  count  the  stripes  I  lay  on 
if  I  take  my  switch  to  him  !"  "  Now  look,  Hal,"  cried 
she  in  a  passion,  and  seizing  the  hazel  rod  at  hand  for 
Mie  mice,  "I'll  show  you  how  I'll  give  it  him  !  "  She 
flourished  the  stick  as  she  spoke,  and  it  struck  the  pitcher 
near  her  head  ;  it  fell  to  the  floor,  broke  into  a  dozen 
pieces,  and  the  delicious  honey  streamed  about. 

"There  lie  the  goose  and  the  goslings,''  cried  Hal; 
"  they'll  need  no  minding !  It  is  fortunate  though  that 
the  pitcher  did  not  fall  on  my  head — truly  there  is  always 
good  reason  to  be  thankful !" 

Among  the  broken  bits  there  was  one  larger  than  the 
others,  in  which  the  honey  still  stayed,  and  he  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  the  sight.  "The  little  that  remains,  wife," 
said  he  pleasantly,  "  we  may  as  well  enjoy  at  once,  and 
then  we'll  rest  awhile  to  recover  from  the  fright ;  it  does 
not  matter  much  if  we  do  rise  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
the  day  is  always  long  enough  !" 


EXAGGE  RATION. 

WE  suppose  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  most  to 
exaggerate  the  common  incidents  of  every-day  life  and  to 
make  ordinary  events  into  wonderful  occurrences,  which 
leads  a  great  many  of  us  into  that  unconscious  and  almost 
involuntary  sort  of  story-telling  which,  although,  its 
effects  often  produce  considerable  harm,  is  but  lightly 
reprobated  by  the  severest  moralists. 

This  tendency  is  supposed  to  have  been  stronger  than 
it  is  now  a  periods  of  comparatively  less  civilization  in 
the  earlier  a  es  of  the  world,  and  learned  authors  refer 
to  it  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  more  barbarous  races, 
as  arising  out  of  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  deeds 
of  heroes  and  their  consequent  elevation  into  gods  and 
'lemi-gods.  Such  tales,  too,  as  the  suckling  of  the  foun- 
der of  the  Roman  empire  by  a  she-wolf,  and  the  doings 
valorous  and  magical  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  the  traditions  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Dun  Cow, 
and  the  stories  of  ogres  and  giants  and  enchanters,  in- 
cluding of  course  those  extravagantly  gorgeous  fables  the 
Arabian  Nights,  which  made  our  childhood  so  bright 
with  glorious  visions.  These  are  all  instances  of  exag- 
geration of  the  most  positive  kind  based  upon  some  small 
foundation  of  truth,  and  such  fables  as  these  give  some 
colour  to  the  notions  of  those  who  think  exaggeration 
one  of  the  attributes  of  an  age  of  barbarism. 

Still,  however,  if  we  look  round  us  we  shall  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  exaggeration  is  not  dead,  nor  even 
sleeping,  and  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
it  was  ever  more  rampant  in  the  world  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Of  course,  exaggeration  is  not  so  out- 
rageously extravagant  as  it  used  to  be,  it  does  not  take 
t.he  direction  of  witchcraft,  or  alchemy,  or  immense  mon- 
gers ravaging  sea  and  land,  although  in  these  latter  days 
there  have  not  been  wanting  tales  of  sea  serpents  miles 
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long,  to  puzzle  not  only  the  ignorant  but  the  scientific 
world  with  thoughts  of  antediluvian  reptiles  living  on  to 
our  own  time.  These,  however,  are  exceptions,  and  it 
is  not  to  such  examples  that  we  have  to  look ;  for  exag- 
geration generally  keeps  itself  parallel  with  the  belief  of 
the  age  and  preserves  some  consistency  with  its  modes 
of  thought. 

Taking  this  clue  to  guide  us,  we  think  we  shall  not 
have  to  exercise  a  very  minute  power  of  observation  to 
find  that  even  now,  when  civilization  has  effaced  all  the 
traces  of  barbarism,  and  produced  an  era  of  almost  per- 
fect enlightenment,  exaggeration  covers  the  earth  even  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.     Take  up  one  of  those  won- 
derful productions,  newspapers,  which  now-a-days  con 
tain  the  history  of  the  world  and  record  its  large  anc 
small  events  with  an  accuracy,  which,  to  use  the  languag 
of  exaggeration,  "  cannot  be  surpassed."     We  can  have 
no   better  means  than  that  of  judging  of  the  tone  of  the 
public  mind,  and  do  we  not  find  it  full  of  exaggeration 
from  the  leading  articles  down  to  the  printer's  name  al 
the  end  ?     There  is  only  one  portion  of  its  contents  whicl 
we  can  partially  except  from  that  charge,  and  that  is  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  anc 
of  the   speeches  of  orators   at   public   meetings  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  or  the  London  Tavern,  or  the  Man- 
chester Free   Trade    Hall.     These   exceptions,  we  have 
said,  are  but  partial.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that 
the  reporters  misrepresent  or  falsify,  for  their  accuracy  is 
without   exaggeration   generally   wonderful.      They,   re 
versing   the  advice  of  Hamlet  to  the  players  to  speak 
only  what  is  set  down  for  them,  set  down  only  what  is 
spoken  for  them,  but  noble  lords  and  honourable  mem- 
bers  and   eloquent   gentlemen   take  care  to  give   them 
plenty  of  exaggerations  to  fill  their  note-books  withal. 
Either  "  it  is  the  most  ill-advised  attack  ever  made  upon 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  constitution  that  the  world 
ever   saw,"   or  it  is   the   most  flagrant  and  outrageous 
attempt  to  impose  upon  the  people,  a  despotism  worse, 
far  worse  than   Siberian  slavery,"   or   "  it  is  the  most 
violent  and  barefaced  infringement   upon '  the  personal 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  Englishmen  which  is  recorded 
upon   any  page  of  history,"    or  something  of  the  like 
superlative   character,  which,  when  translated  into  plain 
English,  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  some 
small  concession   is  refused  to  the  reforming  spirit   of 
the  age,  or  a  more  stringent  measure  of  police  is  advo- 
cated, or  an  extension  of  the  action  of  centralization  is 
thought  of;  and  people  so  well  understand  all  this  that 
orators  often  cry  out  lustily  with  much  the  same  effect 
as  the  shepherd's  boy  bawled  out  "wolf,"  and  their  listeners 
divide  their  statements  by  two  and  then  subtract  a  little 
from  the  quotient. 

If  we  turn  to  the  leading  articles,  we  shall  be  rewarded 
with  much  the  same  result.  They  are  elegant,  classic, 
learned,  witty,  and  plausible.  They  manifest  consider- 
able ability,  and  unquestionable  tact,  but  exaggeration 
speaks  out  in  almost  every  line.  This  minister  is  the 
most  patriotic  and  enlightened  and  statesmanlike  who 
ever  held  the  helm  of  state — that  measure  is  the  most 
wise,  politic,  and  benevolent  that  was  ever  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature— the  crisis  is  the  most 
grave  and  alarming  in  the  nation's  history — the  griev- 
ance is  the  most  trifling  and  absurd  that  ever  was  taken 
up  by  an  ambitious  and  unblushing  demagogue  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  his  ignorant  dupes,  and  to  serve  his  own 
grovelling  desires  and  selfish  ambition.  And  you  look  ai 
another  paper  equally  wise,  and  learned,  and  witty,  and 
dogmatic,  and  you  find  that  the  most  patriotic  minister  i> 
transformed  into  a  traitor,  and  the  politic  measure  has 
become  a  glaring  bungle,  and  the  alarming  crisis  is  pooh- 
poohed  into  a  false  alarm,  and  the  trifling  grievance  has 
grown  into  a  monster  evil,  and  the  selfish  demagogue  ha.1- 
betn  transformed  into  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest 
kind.  One  or  both  of  these  must  be  exaggerations,  ant. 


if  we  were  asked  which  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  with 
!  the  showman,  who,  when  asked  by  a  juvenile  which  was 
j  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
I  leon,  replied,  "  Just  which  you  please,  my  little  dear — 
I  just  which  you  please." 

If  we  glance  at  the  shipping  news,  we  shall  find  that 
every  wreck  involves  the  "  most  awful  destruction  of 
!  life  ; "  and  every  storm  is  "  the  most  violent  within  the 
j  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant."  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  police  reports,  we  shall  find  that  most  of 
the  drunkards  are  persons  "  of  very  squalid  aspect,"  and 
every  man  who  commits  an  assault  is  "  a  most  ferocious 
ruffian,"  and  everV  pickpocket  and  burglar  is  a  "  most 
desperate  offender;  "  and  every  magistrate,  when  he  pro- 
nounces  sentence,  is  apt  to  think  that  the  special  case 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  is  "  the  very  worst  he  remem- 
bers in  the  whole  course  of  his  very  extensive  experi- 
ence ;  "  and  when  a  murder  happens,  the  reporters  let 
loose  all  the  torrents  of  their  imagination.  If  the  cri- 
minal has  borne  a  tolerably  good  character,  he  is  a  man 
of  "  unblemished  reputation  ; "  if  he  has  been  wild  or 
reckless,  he  is  "  a  thoroughly-hardened  reprobate."  If 
nature  has  not  favoured  him  with  a  prepossessing  face,  he 
has  a  most  "ferocious  and  repulsive  countenance;"  if 
he  is  tolerably  good-looking,  he  is  a  person  of  "  amiable 
and  pleasing  aspect ; "  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
course  of  criminal  reporting. 

So,  too,  in  our  civil  courts  there  was  never  yet  a  barris- 
ter acting  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  whose  client  had 
not  been  most  fraudulently  dealt  by,  or  most  wantonly 
and  deeply  injured;  and  a  defendant  never  appears  unless 
to  resist  the  most  gross  imposition  ever  attempted  to  be 
established  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and,  of  course,  both  par- 
ties rely  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  upon  the 
verdict  of  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  jury  of  their 
countrymen.  And  in  the  minor  details,  as  in  the  more 
important  items  of  intelligence,  the  same  scope  is  given 
to  the  faculty  of  imagination.  Every  fire  of  magnitude 
is  not  only  most  alarming  and  destructive,  but  throws 
the  whole  neighbourhood  into  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sternation ;  and  every  conflagration  smothered  in  its 
infancy  might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  alarming 
consequences.  And  those  curious  little  paragraphs,  which 
serve  to  fill  up  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the  wide  broad 
sheet ;  what  curious  examples  of  exaggeration  they  are. 
Each  wonderful  gooseberry  is  the  largest  ever  picked  in 
that  neighbourhood;  each  unusual  "take"  of  herrings 
or  mackerel  is  the  most  extraordinary  ever  known  to  the 
fishermen  of  that  port.  Every  calf  with  five  legs,  or  pig 
with  two  tails,  is  the  most  marvellous  phenomenon  ever 
witnessed  in  that  locality ;  and  every  horse  running  away 
furnishes  a  miraculous  escape  from  a  sudden  and  violent 
death ;  and  so  through  all  the  closely  printed  columns  of 
type,  till  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the  only 
statement  which  does  not  contain  some  spice  of  exagger- 
ation is  that  before-mentioned  one  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  printer  and  publisher. 

But  then  we  had  forgotten  the  advertisements ;  how 
they  show  the  tendency  to  universal  exaggeration !  At 
the  theatres  every  piece,  although  the  public  may  hiss  it, 
is  received  with  the  most  unbounded  and  rapturous 
applause ;  and,  though  each  night  may  give  a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,  of  course  it  is  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation ;  and  where  the  best  seats  are  vacant  at 
ill  hours  of  the  night,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
early  in  order  to  secure  good  places.  And  all  the  trades- 
nen  have  superlative  claims  upon  the  attention  and 
mtronage  of  the  public;  /each  one  of  them  has  the 
argest  capital,  enabling  him  to  obtain  unknown  advan- 
ages  in  the  market  over  his  competitors ;  and  each  one, 
oo,  has  the  most  splendid  establishment,  and  the  most 
nagnificent,  and  extensive,  and  tasty  stock  ever  sub- 
nitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  fashionable  world ;  and 
•ach  of  them,  too,  sells  cheaper  than  every  one  else,  in 
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fact,  is  ruining  himself  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  have 
money  to  expend ;  and  each  of  them  has  the  unlimited 
patronage  of  Royalty,  and  all  the  nobility  who,  if  we 
may  trust  our  eyes  and  ears,  are  the  most  extensive 
buyers  and  the  most  extravagant  consumers  that  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  life. 

After  sober  and  serious  thought,  we  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  exaggerations  are  not  so 
extravagant  now  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of 
romance  and  magic,  the  printing-press,  throwing  off  its 
thousands  of  impressions  an  hour,  is  spreading  hundreds 
where  one  gained  circulation  before ;  but,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  real  world  out  of  type  is  not  so  full  of  exaggera- 
tion as  all  this.  Let  us  see.  Almost  every  shop-window 
is  a  specimen  of  exaggeration.  The  panes  of  glass  are 
exaggerated  till  each  pane  takes  in  a  whole  window ;  the 
shop-fronts  and  entrances  are  exaggerated  till  they  take 
in  first-floors,  and  leave  but  little  room  inside  for  desk 
and  counter.  The  sacrifices  are  enormous,  and  the  bar- 
gains extraordinary;  and  the  19  shillings  upon  the  price- 
ticket  is  exaggeratedly  large  and  the  llfd.  exaggeratedly 
small.  "The  whole  stock  must  be  cleared  off  in  three 
weeks"  is  an  exaggeration  in  the  way  of  diminution; 
the  hand-bills  thrust  into  your  hands  are  brimfull  of 
exaggerations ;  and  the  acme  of  the  science — for  exaggera- 
tion has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science — is  in  letters 
four  feet  high  on  advertising  vans,  swelled  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  small  towers. 

Well,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  political,  and 
the  newspaper,  and  the  commercial  spheres,  in  all  our 
out-door  relations  with  the  world,  in  fact,  exaggeration  is 
one  of  the  paramount  influences ;  but,  perhaps,  we  keep 
it  out  of  our  private  life.  Do  we  ?  Do  we  manage  there 
to  strike  the  happy  medium  which  we  miss  elsewhere  ? 
Let  us  run  over  the  list  of  our  acquaintances,  and  see 
whether  they  are  very  intelligent  persons  or  extremely 
ignorant  ?  Whether  they  are  not  hearty  good  fellows  or 
sullen  churls  ?  Whether  a  friend,  when  a  friend  is  not 
full  of  good  qualities ;  and  when  estranged,  overflowing 
with  all  the  evil  traits  of  humanity  ?  Do  not  young 
ladies  find  each  new  confidant  a  perfect  angel  while  the 
confidence  lasts,  and  when  it  is  violated  a  horrid  crea- 
ture ?  Is  not  every  person  we  like  handsome,  or 
good  looking,  or  tolerable,  at  least ;  and  every  one  we 
dislike  plain,  if  not  a  complete  fright  ?  Do  not  wives 
either  have  the  best  husbands  that  ever  existed,  or  the 
most  unfeeling  brutes  that  ever  worried  poor  women's 
lives  out  ?  Is  not  each  new  bonnet  the  sweetest  thing 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  milliner's  shop ;  and  the 
muslin  or  silk  one  wants  to  buy  the  most  elegant  pattern 
ever  seen  ?  Are  not  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Sugarlips  either  as 
happy  as  doves,  or  growling  at  each  other  all  day  like 
bears  ?  Are  not  all  servants  when  they  first  come 
capital  workers,  and  are  they  not  pretty  sure  to  degene- 
rate into  idle  slovenly  sluts  ?  And — most  amiable  phase 
of  exaggeration,  universal  as  motherdom  itself,  and  almost 
sufficient  to  redeem  all  exaggeration's  faults — are  not  each 
mother's  darlings  the  sweetest,  rosiest,  prettiest,  chub- 
biest, most  intelligent,  little  cherubs  and  beautiful 
seraphs  that  ever  made  their  appearance  in  the  world  ? 
In  short,  exaggeration  has  obtained  such  a  dominion  that 
we  suppose  it  would  be  an  over  ambitious  and  futile  effort 
to  attempt  to  depose  it  from  its  throne ;  and  really  when 
we  remember  that  its  constant  use  has  Drought  it  to  such 
a  pass  that  it  deceives  nobody,  and  sum  up  its  good 
points  and  its  bad  ones,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say  a 
kind  word  for  it,  because  exaggeration  seems  nearly  indis- 
pensable to  poetry.  We  don't  know  what  the  poets 
would  do  without  '-eyes  as  black  as  sloes"  and  "raven 
hair,  darker  than  midnight,"  and  "teeth  whiter  than 
pearls,"  and  bosoms  "  whose  purity  would  be  sullied  by 
the  driven  snow,"  and  "  brows  fairer  than  alabaster,' 
and  "  lips  outvying  the  coral,"  and  "  breath  more 
odorous  than  the  balmy  sighs  of  Araby  the  blest."  It 


would  be  extremely  hard-hearted  and  very  unreasonable, 
too,  to  deprive  the  tuneful  tribes  of  poets  of  such-like 
xaggerated  comparisons  as  these.  It  is  easily  explained, 
too,  why  exaggeration  aids  poetry—  poetry  of  the  highest 
class,  is  the  attempt  to  elevate,  exaggerate  if  you  will,  the 
real  into  the  ideal;  and  while  exaggeration  is  tolerated 
;here,  we  suppose  we  must  admit  it  elsewhere,  hoping  that 
it  may  bring  with  it  into  real  life  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  poetry,  and  that  a  conquest  will  in  time  be  gained  by 
the  virtues  over  the  vices  of  exaggeration. 


THE  BEAR  AND  HIS  ENEMY. 

IBOUT  thirty  leagues  from  Carlstad,  on  the  shores  of  the 
ake  Rada,  stands  a  hamlet  called  St.  John.  It  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  villages  in  Scandinavia ;  the  wooden 
"louses,  mirrored  in  the  clear  pure  water,  are  sheltered  at 
;he  back  by  dark,  green  forests,  which  harbour  quantities 
of  game  ;  the  surrounding  plains  produce  corn  and  grass 
n  abundance,  and  the  lake  is  filled  with  fish.  Thus  tha 
nhabitants  are  rich  after  their  country  fashion,  and, 
Yequently,  in  the  primitive  manner,  lay  money  beneath 
;heir  hearths. 

In  the  year  1816,  there  lived  at  S<.  John,  a  young 
farmer  named  Daniel  Jissjsebergist.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  fertile  land,  and  thought  himself  the 
lappiest  man  in  the  world, — for  he  was  betrothed  to 
Raghilda,  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  country.  But  this 
damsel,  in  addition  to  her  dazzling  beauty,  was  unluckily 
ndowed  with*  a  superabundant  portion  of  caprice  and 
waywardness ;  so  that  poor  Daniel  often  found  it  hard 
work  to  please  her.  If  he  brought  her  a  bunch  of  rare 
and  sweet  mountain-flowers,  she  would,  perhaps,  declare 
she  had  a  headache,  and  could  not  endure  their  perfume. 
If  he  came  to  visit  her  laden  with  game  from  the  forest, 
she  would  sometimes  toss  her  pretty  head,  and  say  she 
could  not  imagine  what  amusement  he  could  find  in  shoot- 
ing poor  little  hares  and  birds.  In  short,  she  often  teased 
him  unmercifully ;  but  then  she  knew  well  how  to  heal 
the  wounds  she  inflicted.  According  to  the  custom  of 
Wermeland,  Raghilda  kept  bees  :  she  used  to  spend  hours 
in  the  midst  of  her  hives,  and  the  sagacious  insects  knew 
her  perfectly  well,  buzzing  around  her  and  alighting  on  her 
head  and  face,  without  ever  attempting  to  sting. 

The  lover,  as  may  be  imagined,  took  also  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  bees ;  and  one  day  he  proposed  to 
Raghilda  to  take  down  part  of  a  high  wall  which  sheltered 
the  hives,  but  which  diminished  their  allowance  of  sun- 
shine. At  first,  from  pure  waywardness,  she  opposed  the 
alteration,  but  finally  yielded ;  and  the  young  man  speedily 
lowered  the  height  of  the  barrier.  During  some  weeks, 
the  change  answered  very  well ;  the  increased  heat  helped 
to  vivify  the  eggs  of  the  queen-bee;  and,  besides,  the 
heavily-freighted  little  travellers  had  now  a  less  lofty  ob- 
stacle to  surmount.  But  one  morning,  when  Raghilda 
went  as  usual  to  visit  her  hives,  she  found  them  over- 
turned, and  trampled  into  a  mingled  mass  of  straw,  dead 
bees,  and  honeycomb.  When  Daniel  arrived,  he  found 
his  betrothed  weeping  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 

"  Don't  cry,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  cause  of 
this  mishap,  in  having  lowered  the  wall ;  but  I  will  take 
vengeance  on  its  author.  Look  at  these  marks,  they  are 
the  footprints  of  a  large  bear ;  I  will  take  my  gun,  put  on 
my  skidors,  and  bring  back  his  skin  ! " 

Raghilda  was  still  out  of  temper  at  her  loss,  and  un- 
reasonably angry  with  her  lover;  so  she  scarcely  conde- 
scended to  look  at,  or  notice  him,  and  Daniel  hastened 
home  to  equip  himself  for  the  chase.  He  would  not  have 
been  able  to  proceed  far  without  the  assistance  of  the 
singular  shoes,  or  rather  skates,  which  are  called  in 
Norway,  skidors.  They  are  long,  broad  shoes,  laced 
round  the  leg  by  leathern  straps,  and  terminating  in  a 
sharp,  turned-up  point.  That  for  the  left  foot  is  longer 
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than  that  for  the  right,  enabling  the  wearer  to  slide  on  the 
former,  and  steady  himself  on  the  latter.  The  sole  is 
lined  with  furry  sealskin,  and,  in  climbing  a  steep  ascent, 
the  foot  is  not^raised  from  the  ground,  but  the  traveller 
moves  as  if  on  skates.  He  usually  holds  a  stick  in  each 
hand,  and  carries  his  fire-arms  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
On  even  ground,  one  can  advance  with  great  rapidity  on 
skidors ;  but  where  the  soil,  as  in  Wermeland,  is  in  turn 
woody,  marshy,  flat,  or  mountainous,  and  encumbered  with 
rocks,  stones,  and  fallen  trees,  much  courage  and  skill  are 
required  to  get  on  without  falling.  Daniel  Jissjsebergist, 
accustomed  to  their  use  from  childhood,  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  and  made  his  way  through  the  forests  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  After  three  days'  wandering,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  return  to  St.  John  without  having 
discovered  any  trace  of  the  bear.  Meantime,  Raghilda 
had  replaced  her  beehives  with  others,  which  had  been 
brought  to  her  by  Aulic  Finn,  the  rival  of  Daniel. 

The  capricious  lady  gave  her  poor,  weary  lover  so  cold 
a  reception,  that  he,  wounded  to  the  heart,  gave  her  back 
a  silver  ring,  which  she  had  allowed  him  to  take  off  her 
finger  during  a  summer  evening's  stroll  on  the  banks  ol 
the  lake. 

Raghilda  took  the  ring,  and  flung  it  amongst  the 
hives. 

"  I  give  it  to  the  bear,"  she  said,  "  if  he  cares  to  come 
and  take  it,  as  he  sees  that  he  can  destroy  my  beehive* 
with  impunity." 

Jissjeebergist,  his  heart  filled  with  rage,  summoned  all 
his  friends  and  neighbours  for  miles  around  to  come  and 
assist  him  in  hunting  the  bear.  It  was  an  invitation  joy- 
fully accepted,  even  by  those  who  secretly  envied  him, 
and  were  pleased  at  the  rebuff  given  him  by  the  beautiful 
Raghilda;  but  the  prospect  of  a  general  skate,  or  battue, 
was  always  hailed  with  delight,  in  a  region  where  every 
man  is  a  hunter. 

In  a  few  days  about  a  thousand  men  assembled,  and 
formed  an  immense  semicircle  round  a  space  of  five  or 
six  leagues  in  extent.  The  chord  of  the  arc  was  com- 
pletely bounded  by  a  deep,  wide  pond,  which  no  animal 
could  cross  by  swimming.  Daniel  directed  the  skati  with 
practised  skill  ;  by  his  orders,  the  hunters  gradually  drew 
in  more  closely,  beating  the  forest  as  they  advanced. 

On  they  came,  starting  nothing  but  hares,  foxes,  and 
small  game,  on  which  they  did  not  fire,  lest  they  should 
prematurely  startle  the  object  of  their  leader's  vengeance. 
Suddenly  a  deep  growl  was  heard,  and  a  gigantic  bear, 
hidden  behind  a  rock,  came  out  quickly  and  advanced  on 
Jissjsebergist.  Tne  latter,  when  the  gun's  muzzle  almosi 
touched  the  animal's  cheek,  pulled  the  trigger,  but  tht 
charge  did  not  go  off — for  the  bear  seized  the  gun  between 
his  powerful  paws,  twisted  it  as  if  it  were  a  reed,  anu 
overturned  Daniel  in  the  mud ;  then  being  struck  by  a 
ball  from  Auiic  Finn,  the  monster  took  flight  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest.  Daniel, 
foaming  with  rage,  pursued  him  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
but  in  vain.  For  the  second  time  he  returned  to  the 
village  crest-fallen  and  disappointed. 

Raghilda  gave  Aulic  Finn  a  most  gracious  reception  : 
it  was  said  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  she  even  picked  up 
the  silver  ring  which  she  had  thrown  amongst  the  hives, 
and  gave  it  to  the  rival  of  Jissjeebergist. 

However  this  may  be,  Daniel  soon  heard  the  news, 
and,  withdrawing  from  his  companions,  who  were  eating 
and  drinking,  and  making  merry,  he  prepared  to  have 
recourse  to  the  gall  as  the  skati  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  gall  is  the  Norse  word  for  lying  in  ambush.  He  took 
one  of  his  cows  from  the  stall,  and  fastening  a  cord  round 
her  horns,  dragged  her  after  him  into  the  forest.  The 
poor  creature's  iowings  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and  at  nightfall,  he  placed  her  within  a  slight 
enclosure  made  between  trees,  and  tying  her  up  securely, 
lay  himself  in  ambush. 

That  night,  the  melancholy  noise  of  the  cow  alone 


broke  the  silence  of  the  forest ;  and  the  next  day  and 
night  passed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  third  night,  Daniel,  exhausted  by  cold  and  watching, 
yielded  for  a  few  moments  to  sleep:  then,  a  bear  cautiously 
surmounted  the  barrier,  seized  -the  cow,  broke  the  cord 
that  fastened  her,  and  dragged  off  his  prey  in  triumph. 
When  Daniel  awoke  and  perceived  how  his  cunning  enemy 
had  outwitted  him,  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with 
anger.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  unchaining  a  large,  fierce  dog  which  he  pos- 
sessed, once  more  repaired  to  the  forest. 

Jissjsebergist  glided  swiftly  on  his  skidors,  preceded  by 
the  dog,  who  occasionally  paused  and  snuffed  the  ground. 
After  some  time,  the  animal  came  to  a  dead  set  at  a  small 
aperture  in  a  thicket.  His  master  advanced,  and  per- 
ceived a  hole  in  the  snow.  Carefully  removing  the  new- 
fallen  flakes,  he  saw  an  opening  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  it  was  the  entrance  to  a  wild  beast's  lair,  and 
there,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  he  descried  his  enemy, 
lying  gorged  after  his  repast  on  the  cow. 

The  noise  above  his  head  roused  the  lethargic  animal  ; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  Daniel  looking  down.  Up 
he  sprang,  but  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  the  musket 
hurled  him  back  into  his  den,  with  a  deep  wound  on 
his  eye. 

A  fresh  bound  set  him  at  liberty  ;  and,  with  that  horrid 
grin  peculiar  to  bears,  he  glared  at  Daniel,  and  pounced 
on  him.  The  brave  dog  aided  his  master  in  the  affray, 
and  the  hunter,  although  in  the  animal's  clutches,  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  throw  away  his  gun  and  to 
draw  his  knife,  with  which  he  inflicted  several  wounds  on 
the  bear's  flank.  Then  he  seized  him  by  the  ears,  and, 
with  the  dog's  assistance,  obliged  him  to  loose  his  hold. 
The  bear,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  yielded  the  victory, 
and  took  to  flight  with  sufficient  speed  to  distance  the  dog, 
who  was  himself  severely  wounded.  The  faithful  creature, 
when  he  felt  himself  unable  to  follow,  returned  to  his 
master,  whom  he  found  lying  insensible  on  the  ground, 
his  face  and  breast  dreadfully  torn,  and  his  shoulders 
covered  with  wounds. 

Happily  some  peasants  soon  passed  by ;  they  raised  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  and  carried  him  to  his  house, 
where  he  lay  for  many  days  between  lite  and  death. 

When  he  recovered,  it  was  only  to  find  lite  insupport- 
able. Whenever  the  word  "  bear "  chanced  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  a  mock- 
ing smile  go  round  at  his  expense.  The  approaching 
marriage  of  Raghilda  and  Aulic  Finn  was  no  longer  a 
secret.  The  once-brave  hunter  and  handsome  youth  saw 
aimself  cruelly  disfigured;  his  face  was  covered  with 
rrightful  seams  and  scars,  and  he  had  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  use  of  his  right  arm. 

He  fell  into  a  state  ot  profound  melancholy,  sold  his 
tarm^  and  wandered  about  for  a  time,  but  at  length  left 
Sweden. 

About  this  time,  a  party  of  hunters  who  were  explor- 
ing the  banks  of  the  river  Blar,  found,  in  the  district  of 
Zima,  an  enormous  bear,  blind  of  an  eye,  and  apparently 
near  death  from  loss  of  blood.  With  little  difficulty  they 
secured  him,  dressed  his  wounds,  and  having  hired  a  wag- 
gon at  the  next  village,  carried  him  off. 

His  recovery  progressed  rapidly,  and  his  captors  having 
sold  him  to  the  proprietor  of  a  travelling  menagerie,  the 
savage  animal  was  securely  inclosed  within  an  iron- 
barred  cage,  and  exhibited  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe. 

When  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  his  great  size,  fierce 
countenance,  and  tufted  fur*  procured  him  the  honour  of 
being  purchased  for  360  francs,  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier. 
He  was  drawn  in  his  cage  to  the  entrance  of  the  bear-pit, 
m  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  door  opened,  and,  for  the 
rirst  time  since  his  capture,  this  denizen  of  the  wild  forests 
uf  Wermeland  stood  under  the  open  sky,  and  breathed 
the  fresh,  frosty  air  of  December.  After  this  first  sensa- 
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tion  of  pleasure,  he  slowly  made  the  tour  of  his  new  abode. 
It  was  a  sort  of  open  cave,  twenty  feet  deep,  twenty-five 
broad,  and  thirty  long;  its  smooth,  stone-built  side^- 
offered  no  crevice  in  which  the  bear  could  hook  his  claws. 
At  one  extremity  was  a  sort  of  den,  railed  off  with  iron 
bars,  and  at  the  other  a  spout  of  water,  falling  into  a 
stone  basin.  In  the  middle  was  firmly  planted  the  tall, 
bare  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  whose  top  the  children  passing 
by  frequently  amused  themselves  by  placing,  with  poles, 
cakes,  apples,  bread,  and  other  eatables,  crying  out  at  the 
same  time,  "  Martin  !  Martin  !  " 

The  bear,  to  whom  this  name  had  been  given,  at  first 
growled  savagely,  looked  disdainfully  at  the  proffered 
dainties,  and,  hugging  the  tree  with  all  his  strength,  tried 
to  pull  it  down ;  but  the  firm  trunk  resisted  his  most 
furious  efforts,  and  for  some  days  he  continued  fierce  and 
untamed  at  the  bottom  of  his  cave,  occasionally  jerking 
his  paws  and  showing  his  great  white  teeth,  when  his 
young  visitors  tried  to  excite  his  attention.  His  keepers 
purposely  left  him  without  food,  so  that  at  length  hunger 
compelled  him  to  taste  some  of  the  morsels  thrown  to 
him,  They  were  delicious;  and  as  more  were  to  be  ob- 
tained by  climbing  the  tree,  our  four-footed  stoic  became 
an  epicurean,  mounted  it  nimbly,  and  gladly  ate  what  he 
received.  By  degrees  he  learned  to  beg  like  a  dog,  to 
answer  to  his  name,  "  Martin,"  and  to  play  many  amus- 
ing tricks.  Presently  his  fame  spread,  and  the  sagacity 
and  gentleness  of  the  bear  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were 
much  talked  of  iu  society,  and  noticed  in^the  principal 
journals. 

During  ten  years  Martin  enjoyed  his  servile  condition, 
and  grew  fat  on  its  inglorious  perquisites. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon,  while  lying  in  the  shade, 
like  a  classic  Tityrus,  and  tranquilly  digesting  his  dinner, 
he  happened  to  cast  his  single,  drowsy  eye  upwards  on 
the  numerous  spectators  who  were  gazing  at  him.  Sud- 
denly he  started  up  with  a  terrific  bound,  and  rushed 
towards  the  side  where  stood  a  meanly-dressed  man,  with 
a  dreadfully  scarred  face,  and  who  was  leaning  on  a 
knotted  stick.  The  bear  growled  horribly,  shook  his 
sides,  opened  his  great  mouth,  and  showed  evident  signs 
of  rage.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  the  man  ;  he  bran- 
dished his  stick,  and  uttered  furious  threats  and  impreca- 
tions. It  was  a  terrific  scene. 

"I  know  thee!"  shouted  the  man,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. "4Thou  wast  the  cause  of  all  my  misery  !  Tnou, 
accursed  beast,  hast  made  me  what  I  am,  a  wretched, 
lame  beggar.  Now,  at  length,  for  vengeance  ! " 

Before  anyone  could  interfere,  the  stranger  drew  a 
large,  double-edged  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  brandish- 
ing it  aloft,  leaped  into  the  pit.  As  he  reached  the  ground, 
his  foot  struck  against  a  loose  paving-stone,  and  he  fell. 
The  bear  rushed  on  him,  avoided  a  thrust  of  the  knife, 
and,  seizing  his  victim's  head,  crushed  it  between  hi* 
paws.  Then,  with  evident  marks  of  fierce  triumph,  he 
threw  himself  across  the  stranger's  breast ;  but  the 
keepers,  hastening  to  the  rescue,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
within  the  bars.  The  bear  quietly  obeyed,  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  revenge. 

They  bore  away  a  lifeless  corpse — his  enemy  was  dead  : 
'  but  few  persons  knew  that  the  stranger  slain  by  the  bear 
was  Daniel  Jissjsebergist. 

On  the  morrow,  Martin  climbed  his  tree,  ate  his  cakes, 
basked  in  the  sun  as  usual,  and  looked  with  his  single, 
ferocious  eye  at  the  spot  where  he  had  achieved  his  long, 
delayed  revenge. 


FASHIONABLE    LONDON    LIFE. 

The  pace  of  London  life  is  enormous :  how  do  people 
last  at  it,  1  wonder,  male  and  female  ?  Take  a  woman 
of  the  world  :  follow  her  course  through  the  season ; 
one  asks,  how  she  can  survive  it?  or,  if  she  stumble* 


into  a  sleep  at  the  end  of  August,  and  lies  torpid  until 
the  spring  ?  She  goes  into  the  world  every  night,  and 
sits  watching  her  marriageable  daughters  dancing  till  long 
after  dawn.  She  has  a  nursery  of  little  ones,  very 
likely,  at  home,  to  whom  she  administers  example  and 
affection,  having  an  eye  likewise  to  bread  and  milk, 
catechism,  music,  and  French,  and  roast  leg  of  mutton  at 
one  o'clock ;  she  has  to  call  upon  ladies  of  her  own  sta- 
tion, either  domestically  or  in  her  public  character,  in 
which  she  sits  on  Charity  Committees,  or  Ball  Commit- 
tees, or  Emigration  Committees,  or  Queen's  College 
Committees,  and  discharges  I  don't  know  what  more 
duties  of  British  stateswomanship.  She  very  likely  keeps  a 
poor-visiting  list;  has  combinations  with  the  clergyman 
about  soup  and  flannel,  or  proper  religious  teaching  for 
the  parish;  and — if  she  lives  in  certain  districts — proba- 
bly attends  early  church.  She  has  the  newspapers  to 
read,  and,  at  least,  must  know  what  her  husband's  party 
is  about,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  neighbour  at 
dinner ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  she  reads  every  new  book 
that  comes  out ;  for  she  can  talk,  and  very  smartly  and 
well,  about  them  all,  and  you  see  them  all  upon  her 
drawing-room  table.  She  has  the  care  of  her  household, 
beside — to  make  both  ends  meet;  to  make  the  girl's 
milliners'  bills  appear  not  too  dreadful  to  the  father  and 
paymaster  of  the  family ;  to  snip  off,  in  secret,  a  little 
extra  article  of  expenditure  here  and  there,  and  convey  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  bank-note  to  the  boys  at  college  or  at 
sea ;  to  check  the  encroachments  of  tradesmen  and 
housekeepers'  financial  fallacies ;  to  keep  upper  and 
lower  servants  from  jangling  with  one  another,  and  the 
household  in  order.  Add  to  this,  that  she  has  a  secret 
taste  for  some  art  or  science,  models  in  clay,  makes  expe- 
riments in  chemistry,  or  plays  in  private  on  the  violon- 
cello,— and,  I  say,  without  exaggeration,  many  London 
ladies  are  doing  this,  and  you  have  a  character  before 
you  such  as  our  ancestors  never  heard  of,  and  such 
as  belongs  entirely  to  our  era  and  civilization. — Pen- 
dennis. 

UNPLEASANT    THINGS    TO    WITNESS. 

A  dirty  shirt  covered  with  a  clean  dickey ;  good  meat 
thrown  to  the  dogs ;  a  workhouse  funeral  almost  without 
attendance ;  a  mother  beating  her  child  because  it  had 
Deen  nearly  run  over ;  a  country  overseer  putting  out  a 
poor  woman  by  the  shoulders ;  two  men  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ;  a  child  crying  for 
uours  together  in  a  cradle  j  a  man  stuffed  with  rich  food 
until  his  legs  are  obliged  to  be  tied  up ;  a  servant  waiting 
at  table  with  dirty  hands;  a  woman  slipping  into  the 
back  door  of  a  public-house  with  a  little  jug  at  tea  time; 
a  justice  fining  persons  for  getting  drunk  who  often  gets 
drunk  himself;  a  gold  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  a  dis- 
senting minister;  a  bishop  riding  in  a  carriage  and  four; 
an  old  man  of  seventy  and  a  girl  of  seventeen  going  to 
church  to  be  married ;  poor  men  pressing  into  the  shop 
where  the  most  violent  newspaper  is  sold  ;  clothes  lying 
to  be  moth  eaten,  while  there  are  so  many  backs  without 
covering;  children's  shoes  unbuttoned,  and  stockings  out 
at  the  heels ;  the  bailiff  carrying  the  bed  and  chairs  of  a 
poor  widow  to  the  auction  mart  to  sell  for  rent ;  a  poor 
wife  seeking  her  husband  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Gray  has  given  us  a  volume  on  childhood  in  that  line, 
"The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed;"  but  when  he  adds, 
4 'The  sunshine  of  the  breast,"  he  gives  the  idea  of  too 
calm  and  steady  a  happiness  for  that  age.  The  sun  of 
childhood  is  like  that  of  an  April  day,  when  the  light 
darts  through  broken  clouds,  and  brightness  and  shadows 
chase  one  another  across  the  fields,  and  the  rain  falls  from 
d  beautiful  sky. — Dr.  Channing. 
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THE  SPANIARD  AT  MOSCOW. 


TBANSLATED    FBOM    THE    FBENCH   OF   JEAX   BEBOCL,   THE   BAKER-POET 
OF  NISMES. 


"  Pauvre  baladin  incounu." 

A  MINSTREL,  friendless  and  unknown, 
Possessed  of  naught  but  my  guitar  ; 
Alas !  why  have  1  hither  come 

This  cruel  climate's  wrath  to  dare? 
My  threadbare  mantle  folds  in  vain 

I  gather  round  my  trembling  form  ; 
My  limbs  are  stiff  with  cold  and  pain, 
Nor  struggle  more  against  the  storm. 
Mother  of  Heaven,  hear  my  cry ! 

In  pity  save  Spain's  hapless  "child! 
Far,  far  away,  the  sunny  sky 

Of  my  own  land  is  blue  and  mild ! 

My  only  child  is  touched  by  death  ; 

The  snow  is  on  her  silky  hair ; 
The  bitter  north-wind's  icy  breath 

Hath  frozen  on  her  cheek  the  tear. 
Vainly  her  little  hands  entwine, 

Seeking  in  mine  the  warmth  that's  flown ; 
I  dare  not  press  them  now,  for  mine 
Alas !  are  colder  than  her  own. 

Mother  of  Heaven,  hear  my  cry ! 

In  pity  save  Spain's  hapless  child ! 
Afar,  afar,  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  my  own  laud  shines  blue  and  mild ! 

Oh  !  if  'tis  given  me,  once  more, 
My  Andalusia,  warm  and  fair, 
To  trend  again  thy  much-loved  shore, 

Never  to  wander  thence,  I  swear. 
Hut  every  hope  from  me  has  fled, 
My  only  child,  my  only  friend, 
Rests  on  my  knee  her  dying  head, 
And  my  own  life  is  at  an  end. 

Mother  of  Heaven,  hear  ray  cry ! 

In  pity  save  Spain's  hapless  child ! 
Far,  far  away,  the  sunny  sky 
Of  my  own  land  is  blue  and  mild ! 

When  the  day  broke  upon  the  gloom. 

Two  corpses,  nestled  in  the  snow, 
Were  sleeping  in  their  silent  tomb, 

Where  none,  alas !  their  fate  could  know ; 
And  on  the  minstrel's  home-sick  form 

The  falling  snow  fell  softly  down — 
Frozen  and  bui-ied  by  the  storm, 

Their  grave  is,  as  their  life,  unknown. 

SELEUCUS. 


HEARTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALWAYS  GAY. 

HEARTS  should  not  be  always  gay, 

Lest  they  show  more  wit  than  reason ; 
Flowers  that  bud  or  bloom  to-day 

Each  has  its  appointed  season. 
Suns  may  rise,  and  stars  divine 

Shed  their  radiance  clear  and  tender ; 
But  if  they  did  always  shine, 

Who  would  care  about  their  splendour? 

Thoughts,  whence  tears  perchance  may  flow, 

If  not  born  of  melancholy, 
Do  a  world  of  good  we  know, 

And  oft  rid  us  of  our  folly ; 
For  each  varied  phase  and  mood 

There  is  fitting  time  and  leisure, 
Both  for  sorrow  to  intrude, 

And  the  heart  to  yield  to  pleasure. 

G.  LINNAEUS  BANKS. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

EVERY  man  has  his  chain  and  his  clog,  only  it  is  looser 
and  lighter  to  one  man  than  to  another,  and  he  is  more  at 
ease  that  takes  it  up  than  he  that  drags  it. 

HE  who  masters  one  vice  may  master  all  the  rest. 

TROUBLES  spring  from  idleness,  and  grievous  toils  from 
needless  ease :  many  without  labour  would  live  by  their 
own  wits  only  j  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock. 

IT  is  the  best  sign  of  a  great  nature  that  it  opens  a 
foreground,  and,  like  the  breath  of  morning  landscapes, 
invites  us  onward. 

ONLY  that  good  profits  which  we  can  taste  with  all 
doors  open,  and  which  serves  all  men. 

THE  human  voice  is  the  most  spiritual  expression  of 
music. 

LIFE  is  a  running  stream ;  forced  repose  breeds  stagna- 
tion :  hide  it  as  we  will,  we  carry  within  us  the  germ 
of  restless  longings — a  fever  of  the  heart  which  nothing 
can  satiate  or  appease:  vague  desires  for  some  undefined 
good  haunt  even  our  happiest  moments. 

SOME  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease,  and 
some  comforters  distress  us  more  than  the  affliction  they 
lament. 

DRUNKENNESS  is  the  vice  of  a  good  constitution  or 
of  a  bad  memory  j  of  a  constitution  so  treacherously 
good  that  it  never  bends  until  it  breaks,  or  of  a  memory 
that  recollects  the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk  but  forgets 
the  pain  of  getting  sober. 

To  look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back  to 
it  is  another;  if  we  look  backwards  to  antiquity,  it 
should  be  as  those  that  are  winning  a  race,  to  press 
forwards  the  faster,  and  to  leave  the  beaten  still  further 
behind. 

As  he  that  knows  how  to  put  proper  words  in  proper 
places  evinces  the  truest  knowledge  of  books,  so  he  that 
knows  how  to  put  fit  persons  in  fit  stations  evinces  the 
truest  knowledge  of  men. 

IF  two  men,  even  of  equal  talent,  live  much  together, 
the  worst-natured  will  commonly  get  the  superiority. 

A  SELFISH  man,  like  an  opaque  mineral,  absorbs  every 
good  to  himself.  The  benevolent  man,  like  a  transparent 
gem,  refracts  them  in  diffusive  lustre  around  him. 

WHEN  marriages  are  made  without  love,  love  often 
follows  without  marri;5q;\ 

THE  man  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  anything  but  his  own 
disposition  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless  efforts,  and 
multiply  the  griefs  which  he  purposes  to  remove. 

"  WOMAN'S  mission,"  of  which  people  can  talk  so 
well  ^and  write  so  prettily,  is  incompatible  with  '•'  woman's 
position,"  of  which  no  one  dares  to  think,  much  less  to 
speak. 

We  govern  the  unspoken  word,  but  the  spoken  word 
governs  us. 

THOSE  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats  are  the 
weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  springing  a  mine, 
that  which  has  clone  the  most  extensive  mischief  makes 
the  smallest  report. 

IF  we  fear  all  things  that  are  possible,  we  live  without 
any  bounds  to  our  miseries. 

FEAR  does  not  stand  upon  rank  and  ceremony. 

THERE  are  two  climacterics  of  the  intellect,  one  between 
twenty-six  and  thirty,  the  pther  at  forty ;  the  period  of 
the  first  is  the  zenith  of  energy,  the  second  of  ability. 

THE  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  not  strong  enough  to 
look  upon  truth,  and,  generally,  where  they  blink  most 
there  is  most  truth. 

Printed  by  JOHN  OWEN  CLARKE,  at  121,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  published 
by  Cu  AKLES  COOK,  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  3,  Raquet  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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[PRICE 


LONDON. 

ITS    GROWTH — THE    STREETS — APPROACHES. 

LONDON  bids  fair  to  become  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  Though  not  the  most  populous,  it  is  already 
by  far  the  most  important.  For,  while  other  capitals  are 
but  the  chief  towns  of  their  respective  countries,  London 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  the  Capital  of 
the  World.  After  London,  Paris  seems  but  a  pretty 
provincial  town.  Pekin  in  China,  and  Jeddo  in  Japan, 
are  reported  to  be  more  populous ;  but  in  point  of 
wealth,  enterprise,  and  civilization,  these  cities  cannot 
for  a  moment  stand  a  comparison  with  London.  New 
York  approaches  it  rapidly  in  population,  enterprise,  and 
wealth  ;  but  even  New  York,  favourable  though  its 
situation  be  as  the  great  seaport  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, is  still  far  behind  London.  We  could  spare  out  of 
London  almost  a  dozen  Broadways  without  missing  them ; 
and  we  could  make  room  among  us  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  New  York,  and  not  feel  greatly  overcrowded  by 
them.  The  entire  inhabitants  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
and  Brussels,  added  together,  do  not  exceed  the  popula- 
tion of  London.  It  is  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Westphalia, 
and  is  double  that  of  Greece.  Scotland,  the  third  king- 
dom of  the  united  empire,  very  little  exceeds  in  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  souls  inhabiting  this  one  great  city. 
London  is  like  a  kingdom  in  itself,  concentrated  within  a 
space  of  about  twenty  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of 
ground  equal  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  acres. 
On  this  comparatively  small  surface— but  for  one  city 
how  vast ! — there  live,  labour,  suffer,  and  enjoy,  a  com- 
bined population  of  about  two  millions-and-a-half  of 
human  beings.  And  within  this  area,  there  is  to  be 
found  packed  a  larger  amount  of  luxury  and  of  misery, 
of  pleasure  and  sorrow,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  than  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  London  is  prodigious — 
not  so  rapid  perhaps  as  New  York,  or  Glasgow  or  Man- 
chester, or  other  young  towns,  but  enormous  if  we  take 
into  account  its  size,  its  age,  and  its  already  vast  popu- 
lation. It  doubles  itself  about  every  thirty  years.  At 
the  accession  of  Jam<-c;  T.  in  1602,  the  population  of 
London  was  only  150,000,,  or  less  than  half  the  number 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  during  the 
last  five  years ;  less  than  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  or  Leeds  now.  A  century  later,  in  1700,  the 
population  had  increased  to  674,350.  During  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  increase  was  much  slower,  having 
only  reached  864,845  in  the  year  1801.  But  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  has  made  immense  strides, — having  now 
reached  nearly  three  times  that  amount,  or  about 
2,500,000  souls.  What  would  Elizabeth,  or  James  the 
First,  or  Charles  the  First,  say,  were  they  to  come  to 


life  now,  and  see  the  gigantic  growth  which  the  city  has 
attained  ?  All  these  sovereigns  were  by  turns  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  during 
their  several  reigns.  Elizabeth  issued  repeated  procla- 
mations, prohibiting  the  erection  within  three  miles  of 
the  city-gates,  of  any  new  house  or  tenement  "  where 
no  former  house  hath  been  known  to  have  been." 
These  proclamations  were  repeated  by  James  the  First, 
and  by  Charles  the  First,  forbidding  new  erections  on 
new  sites,  the  dividing  of  dwellings,  and  the  harbouring 
of  new  inmates.  Charles  the  First  was  alarmed  lest  the 
capital  should  become  so  large  that  it  could  neither  be 
"  governed  nor  fed."  Doubtless  the  apprehension  was 
reasonable  at  a  time  when  'London  was  an  uncouth  and 
unsightly  receptacle  of  people,  without  police  or  local 
conveniences ;  when  thieves  and  robbers  stalked  abroad 
in  daylight,  and  set  almost  all  authority  at  defiance. 
And  yet  the  conservative  means  and  resources  of  the 
city  have  been  found  to  increase  in  proportion  to  its 
wants,  and  its  security  to  its  population.  It  now  con- 
tains about  eighteen  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  it 
did  in  Charles's  time,  and  yet  this  vast  assemblage  of 
human  beings  is  far  more  orderly,  more  amply  supplied 
with  water  and  provisions,  more  healthy,  more  secure, 
and  less  crowded,  than  it  was  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago. 

In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the  Strand,  now  one  of 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  was  only  a 
suburban  road  with  green  fields  lying  away  to  the  north; 
it  was  the  "  way  or  street"  between  London  and  West- 
minster, and  it  was  so  rutty  and  full  of  holes,  that  Henry 
ordered  it  to  be  paved  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the 
adjoining  land.  The  bishops  were  then  its  principal  in- 
habitants ;  they  lived  in  the  houses  lying  between  the 
Strand  and  the  Thames,  on  the  south  or  river  side.  The 
north  side  was  open  country  as  late  as  Charles  the  First's 
time.  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  was  so  called  from 
standing  literally  "in  the  fields"  at  the  time  the  church 
was  built.  When  first  rated  to  the  poor  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  parish  contained  only  one  hundred 
people  who  were  liable.  To  the  west  all  was  still 
country.  St.  James's  Fields  were  unbuilt  upon.  As  yet 
Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  Regent  Street,  and  the  entire  West 
End,  were  unnamed  and  unbuilt.  The  farmers  gathered 
their  crops  in  Hay-Hill  and  Ebury  Farms,  where  now 
the  luxurious  Berkeley  and  Dover  Streets,  and  the  dis- 
tricts about  Ebury  Square,  Pimlico,  stand.  Ebury  Farm 
was  famous  for  its  game,  now  long  since  fled.  Long- 
A.cre  was  then  known  as  the  "  Elms,"  on  account  of  the 
stately  trees  of  that  kind  which  grew  there.  Then  it  was 
called  Seven  Acres,  and  when  it  was  built  upon,  one  of 
hese,  the  Long  Acre,  gave  the  name  to  the  street. 
North  of  Long  Acre,  ran  Oxford  Road,  then  called 
Tyburn  Road,  which  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  century 
lay  through  the  fields ;  and  when  it  began  to  be  built 
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upon,  the  inhabitants  who  frequented  it  were  of  the 
vilest  description.  Pennant,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  says — "  I  remember  Oxford  Street  a  deep 
hollow  road,  and  full  of  sloughs;  with  here  and  there  a 
ragged  house,  the  lurking  place  of  cut-throats  ;  insomuch 
that  I  never  was  taken  that  way  by  night,  in  rny  hackney- 
coach,  to  a  worthy  uncle's  who  gave  me  lodgings  in  his 
house  in  George's  Street,  but  I  went  in  dread  the  whole 
way."  There  was  then  a  bear-garden  in  Tyburn  Road, 
where  prize-fighters  and  cock-fighters  assembled  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  "  sports."  How  unlike  the  courtly, 
brilliant,  wealthy,  magnificent  Oxford  Street,  of  this  day  ! 
About  the  last  remnants  of  the  disgusting  population 
above  referred  to  were  dislodged  by  the  formation  of 
New  Oxford  Street  in  1847,  by  which  the  long  infamous 
"  Rookery"  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  Bagnigge  Wells 
and  Sadlers  Wells  were  country  places,  to  city  pedestrians 
remote  from  town  ;  and  after  the  latter  place  was  opened 
as  a  place  of  amusement,  the  play-bills  usually  announced 
that  "A  horse  patrol  would  be  sent  in  the  New  Road 
that  night  for  the  protection  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  go  from  the  squares  and  that  end  of  the  town," 
and  that  "the  road  also  towards  the  city  will  be  pro- 
perly guarded/'  OF  course,  all  the  vast  extent  of  ground 
to  the  north  of  Bagnigge  and  Sadlers  Wells,  now  covered 
with  buildings,  was  still  more  rural  and  retired  than  they. 
Islington  was  a  long. walk  from  town  fhronerh  the  fields, 
and  ho  person  resident  there  thought  of  venturing  into 
town  at,  night,  so  slender  was  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  watch.  At  Kensington,  on  Sunday  and  other  even- 
ings, the  citizens,  bound  for  town,  collected  in  laree 
bodies,  and  marched  in  a  body  together  for  defence  and 
mutual  protection.  Now,  there  are  streets,  and  gas 
lamps,  and  police,  all  the  way,  from  both  these  quarters, 
and  it  is  as  safe  to  walk  along  these  roads  at  midnight  as 
t  is  at  midday.  Even  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, Gay  recommended  great  caution  in  crossing  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  on  a  dark  night ;  as  for  crossing 
Hounslow  Heath  after  dusk,  it  was  an  enterprise  which 
only  the  most  desperate  durst  venture  on.  Even  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  London  were  badly  lit  down 
to  1694,  when  glass  lights,  with  oil  burners,  were  intro- 
duced. Before  then,  the  cry  of  the  watchmen  was  "Lantern 
and  a  whole  candle  !  Light !  Hang  out  your  lights  here  !  " 
Links  were  carried  before  carriages  and  foot  passengers  as 
late  as  the  year  1807  ;  and  the  linkmen  and  linkboys  were 
amongst  the  most  numerous  and  disorderly  class  of  the 
metrop.blis. 

Smithfield  was  a  large  tract  of  unenclosed  ground  down 

to  fhe  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there 

Were  very  few  houses  north  of  that  district.     Spifalfield 

and  Bethnal  Green,  lying  to  the  East,  were  also  beyond 

the  city,    and  were   comparatively  rural   districts ;    am3 

though  they  still  retain  their  country-like  names,    they 

are  now  penned  and  jamme.d  in.  by  closely-packed  houses 

in   all   directions,    even   for  many  miles  country-wards. 

The  spread  of  dwellings  has  been  thus  enormous  within 

a  very  short  time,   and  instead  of  the  narrow  streets  o: 

thg  dense  city  of  olden  time,  you  can  now  travel  through 

lines  of  spacious  streets,    in  an  unbroken  continuity  o' 

houses  from  east  to  west,  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles 

and   from  north  to  south  of  between  five  and  six  miles 

Across  the  river,  on  the  Southwark  side,  the  extension 

of  buildings  has  been  equally  rapid.     You  have  to  trave 

through  miles  of  streets  in  every  direction  south  of  th< 

river,   before   you   can  reach  the  green  country  beyond 

To  Dulwich  it  is  four  miles,  to  Camberwell  three  miles 

to   the   end   of  the   Old   Kent   Road   five  miles,    from 

Waterloo   Bridge,    through  populous    streets  the  whole 

way.     Indeed  the  mind  is  almost  staggered  by  the  con 

templation  of  the  mass  of  human  dwellings  lying  crowdec 

in   all   directions,    throughout   the   streets   of  this   vas 

metropolis. 


The  "  City,"  properly  so  called,  has  itself  undergone 
Imost  as.  great  transformations  as  the  green  fields  beyond 

on  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  London  is  now 
ocated.  Before  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  the 
ity  was  not  as  now,  a  huge  collection  of  immense  ware- 
ouses  and  counting-houses,  frequented  by  clerks  and 
raders  during  the  day,  and  left  almosjb  deserted  during 
he  night.  It  was  then  densely  inhabited  by  a  large  popula- 
ion,  and  the  chief  merchants  and  nobility  of  the  country 
11  had  their  residences  there.  During  the  Common- 
wealth time,  the  five  members  who  were  obnoxious  to 
Charles  I. — Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazelrigge,  and 
Stroude,  took  refuge  in  the  city,  in  a  house  in  Coleman 
Street.  There  they  felt  themselves  secure  as  in  a  fastness, 
efended  as  they  were  by  the  complete  military  organi- 
ation  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  streets  were 
arrow, — only  sufficiently  broad  in  many  places  for  the 
>assage  of  a  moderately-sized  wheelbarrow  ;  and  opposite 
eighbours  might  almost  shake  hands,  without  stirring 
rom  home.  The  houses  were  chiefly  built  of  lath  and 
>laster,  on  wooden  frames,  and  were  of  all  imaginable 
hapes  and  sizes,  with  projecting  gables  and  corners,  fan- 
astic  window-sills,  and  often  the  most  curious  stalls  for 
he  display  of  wares  along  the  pavement.  Palaces  of 
nobles,  huts  of  paupers,  houses  of  merchants,  and  work- 
shops of  tradesmen,  were  mixed  up  in  the  oddest  confu- 
sion. The  streets  were  badly  cleansed,  and  smelt  foully; 
md,  doubtless,  the  miasmata  which  they  sheltered,  was 
he  cause  oe  thft  desolating  plagues  which,  from  time  to 
ime,  burst,  forth  and  rarriprt  of:  multitudes  of  the  popn- 
ation  ;  until  hapnily  the  Great,  Fire  burnt  down  a  large 
lart  of  the  city,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  more  spacious 
and  wholesome  buildings.  The  only  stone  structures  then 
vere — the  Tower,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city; 
he  Royal  Exchange ;  St.  Paul's;  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  the  old  parliamentary  buildings  at  Westminster ; 
with  a  few  churches  and  public  structures.  Nearly  all 
;he  dwellings,  shops,  and  warehouses  of  the  citizens  were 
of  timber,  so  that  they  offered  abundant  fuel  for  the 
"'  devouring  elemept." 

Outside  the  old  wall  of  the  city,  between  it  and  Temple 
Bar,  there  ran  the  river  Fleet,  up  which  boats  and  barges 
sailed  to  unload  their  cargoes  at  Holborn  :  but  the  Fleet, 
n  course  of  time,  became  a  nuisance,  an  open  stinking 
sewer,  and  at  last  it  had  to  be  covered  in,  and  is  now  a 
mere  huge,  underground  drain,  flowing  into  the  Thames, 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Moorfields,  then  literally  what 
ts  name  bespeaks,  was  a  moor  or  fen,  lying  outside  the 
city  wall  on  the  north,  and  the  Fens,  which  were  first 
drained  in  1527,  have  given  the  name  of  Finsbury  to  the 
district,  the  building  of  which  was  not  commenced  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Islington,  Paddington,  Ken.- 
sington,  and  places  of  similar  distance,  were  then  country 
hamlets,  inhabited  mainly  by  farmers  and  gardeners,  and 
the  land  between  these  villages  and  the  city  was  chiefly 
grass  land,  through  which  lay  shady  lanes  and  field-paths 
in  all  directions,  many  of  which,  now  bustling  and  popu- 
lous streets,  still  retain  their  old  country  names.  The 
citizens  reached  £hese  through  the  several  gates  of  the, 
city,— Ludgate,  Newgate,  Moorgate,  Aldersgate,  Cripple- 
gate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Aldgate ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  city's  liberties  had  been  extended  through  the  several 
Bars,  through  Temple  Bar,  Holborn  Bar,  Whitechapel  Bar, 
and  so  on. 

Very  few  of  the  London  houses  were  built  of  brick 
previous  to  the  Great  Fire  :  the  only  specimens  of  these 
were  erected  between  1618  and  1636,  and  they  were  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  Great  Queen  Street,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Covent  Garden;  the  last,  it  will 
be  observed,  quite  without  the  bounds  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  old  English  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  England,  in  early  times,  is  Crosby  Hall,  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  which  was  erected  of  stone  and  timber 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  the  finest  house  of  its 
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kind  in  London  when  it  was  built.  Tt  has  lodged  many 
great  personages,  and  is  full  of  historic  interest.  After 
the  Great  Fire,  the  city  rapidly  extended  westwards,  and 
then  numerous  spacious  brick  and  stone  buildings  arose 
on  every  side.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  lamenting  over  the 
rapid  increase,  says  : — "  I  have  in  my  turn  seen  London 
almost  as  large  again  as  it  was  within  my  memory."  This 
was  in  1684,  and  even  as  late  as  1708,  the  most  westerly 
street  in  London  was  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly.  People 
who  then  lived  at  Chelsea  and  Islington  spoke  of  their 
"  country  houses."  The  papers  of  the  day  used  to 
record  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  minister,  that  "The 
Right  Honourable  Premier  comes  to  town  this  day  from 
Chelsea  !  "  It  takes  less  time  now  to  come  up,  by  express 
train,  from  Woburn  or  Brighton  !  "  As  recently  as 
1825,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Hand  Book  of 
London,"  "  there  was  a  turnpike  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  a  turnpike  at  the  Mews,  in  Pimlico  ;  while  a  stranger, 
entering  London  from  the  north,  saw  stones  inscribed 
with  measured  miles  from  Hicks' s  Hall,  or  St.  Giles's 
Pound  (the  threshold  of  London  at  the  accession  of  King 
George  III.) ;  and  if  from  the  east,  with  measured  dis- 
tances from  the  Standard,  in  Cornhill.  Where  is  the 
city  of  London  now  ?  If  a  circle  were  drawn  round  Mr. 
Wyld's  fine  map  of  London,  the  central  point  would  be 
Temple  Bar,  the  extreme  western  boundary,  not  of  the 
walls,  but  of  the  liberties  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
London." 

The  city  encroaches  so  far  and  so  fast  upon  the  country 
in  every  direction,  that  you  cannot  define  where  the  town 
ends  and  the  country  begins.  New  streets,  squares, 
terraces,  crescents,  villas,  places,  spring  up  in  a  season, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  a  suburban  hamlet,  after  a  few 
years'  absence,  on  his  return  would  have  to  search  for  its 
site  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  railway  stations; 
and  while  he  gazes,  lo  !  the  tide  of  building  still  rolls  on 
and  on,  countrywards.  Sleepy  hamlets  are  obliterated  by 
masonry  and  scaffolding ;  fields  and  gardens  are  laid  out 
in  crescents  and  villas ;  shops  appear,  with  public-houses, 
omnibuses,  and  a  cab-stand ;  then  there  springs  up  a 
church,  with  a  school ;  and  the  suburban  retreat  becomes 
an  embodied  part  of  the  great  city.  Thus  Camden  Town, 
Somers  Town,  Pentonville,  St.  John's  Wood,  Hackney, 
Stoke-Newington,  Clapton ;  and  Hampstead  Road,  Bays- 
water,  Brompton,  Brixton,  Clapham,  and  the  numerous 
other  suburban  portions  of  London,  have  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  metropolis,  and  are  now  united  with  it  by 
lines  of  continuous  streets,  by  masses  of  dwelling-houses, 
manufactories,  shops,  and  warehouses. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  city  along  the  Thames  is  no 
less  marvellous.  From  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  you 
feel  the  shadow  of  the  great  metropolis  upon  you.  You 
sail  along  a  panorama  of  towns  seated  along  the  shore, 
under  the  cliffs,  dipping  down  into  the  stream,  and  they 
are  surrounded  by  shipyards,  warehouses,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  commercial  activity.  You  meet  fleets  of 
vessels  steaming  or  sailing  down  the  river,  fr-qwi  the  coast- 
ing collier  er  the  Scotch  steamer  to  the  Rotterdam  packet 
or  the  stately  East  Indiaman.  Further  up,  the  houses, 
docks,  warehouses,  and  wharves  lie  in  one  continuous  line 
along  the  river's  banks,  until  the  din  and  bustle  increases, 
and  the  stream  becomes  more  and  more  animated.  Still  you 
sail  onwards  for  miles,  from  Woolwich  to  the  Custom- 
house stairs,  past  fleets  of  vessels,  moored  in  serried  lines 
along  the  wharves,  over  the  Thames  Tunnel,  past  the 
Docks  and  the  Tower,  until,  at  London  Bridge,  you  are 
landed  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  largest,  the  best- 
lighted  and  best-drained  city  in  the  world. 

The  entrance  to  London  by  the  Thames  is  certainly  by 
far  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  great 
city.  It  strikes  the  mind  with  awe,  at  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  place.  There  is  something  solemn 
and  sublime  about  it,  which  you  lose  in  approaching  the 
city  by  railway,  or  even  by  any  of  the  old  coach -roads 


into  London.  It  was  certainly  very  fine,  in  the  days 
of  the  London  North  Mail,  to  come  swinging  through 
the  arch  at  Highgate  on  a  breezy  spring  naorning,  the 
guard  winding  his  horn,  and  waking  up  the  sleepy  pas- 
sengers with  -the  announcement  that  "  St.  Paul's  was  ia 
sight,"  to  look  down  over  the  great  world  of  brick  lying 
in  the  valley  below,  the  spires  of  numerous  churches 
relieving  the  monotony,  and  the  huge  cupola  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  rising  towering  above  all, — while 
the  misty  line  beyond  marked  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  Surrey  hills  bounded  the  distant  view.  But  the  old 
north  coaches  run  no  longer,  and  the  trains  of  railway 
passengers  are  now  drawn  into  London  as  it  were  by 
stealth,  and  disgorged  at  their  several  stations  about  the 
city.  The  best  of  all  the  stations  to  arrive  at  is  the 
London  Bridge  station  of  the  Brighton,  Dover  and 
South  Eastern  Railways.  There  the  passenger  is  landed  at 
a  point  where  the  full  roar  of  London  falls  at  once  on  his 
ear ;  and  a  drive  across  the  bridge — from  which  he  obtains 
an  immediate  view  of  the  Thames  and  its  crowd  of 
shipping,  the  Tower,  the  Custom  House,  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  spires  of  many  of  the  finest  London  churches — im- 
presses him  at  once  with  a  full  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  metropolis. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  EARTHENWARE. 


the  first  arts  practised  by  man,  in  his  progress 
from  the  savage  to  a  civilized  state  of  existence,  is  that 
which  is  familiarly  called  the  potters',  and,  scientifically,, 
the  Keramic  art.  If  we  consider  the  number,  variety, 
and  utility  of  the  articles  manufactured,  there  are  few  of 
the  mechanical  arts  more  interesting  than  this,  and,  we 
believe,  none  so  useful  and  important  in  a  historical 
point  of  view.  A  book  entitled,  "  Collections  towards  a 
history  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,"  has  recently  been 
published  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  which, 
from  the  handsome  form  in  which  it  is  got  up,  and  the 
beautifully-executed  coloured  plates,  and  fine  wood 
engravings  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  is,  necessarily,  too 
expensive  to  be  purchased  by  a  very  large  class  of  persons, 
who  would  take  great  interest  in  the  information  which  it 
contains.  For  the  benefit  of  such  among  our  own 
readers,  we  give  a  short  account  of  the  book  in  question. 
The  author,  Mr.  Joseph  Marryat,  is,  we  believe,  brother 
of  the  late  Captain  Marryat,  whose  naval  novels  were, 
and  still  are,  the  delight  of  a  large  portion  of  the  novel- 
reading  world.  Mr.  Marryat  has  bestowed  upon  his  sub- 
ject great  care  and  pains,  and,  as  evidenced  by  his  book? 
is  a  gentleman  of  taste  as  well  as  fortune  j  able  and 
willing  to  make  a  valuable  collection  of  Keramic  curi- 
osities himself,  to  travel  over  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  info.r- 
mation  connected  with  his  subject,  and  to  present  to  the 
world  a  very  readable  account  of  what  he  has  learned  from 
books  and  personal  observation  about  earthenware  gener- 
ally. He  speaks  with  a  modest  sort  of  assurance,  as  if  he 
knew  well  what  he  is  talking  about;  and  his  readers, 
though  they  may  (the  most  fastidious  of  them)  desire  that 
he  were  a  little  more  lively,  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
he  may  be  relied  on  in  matters  of  fact  and  opinion. 

In  his  introduction  he  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  subject,  which  are  true,  and  tQ 
the  purpose  :  — 

"The  existence  of  pottery  has  proved  of  the  highest  vajvie  &S  90 
aid  to  historical  "research.  From  the  pottery  of  the  tombs  we  learn 
the  domestic  manitevs  of  nations  long  since  passed  away,  and  niay 
trace  the  geographical  limits  of  the  various  great  empires  of  the  world. 
The  extent  of  ancient  Greece,  of  its  colonies,  and,  its  conquers,  j& 
clearly  to  be  traced  through  each  division  of  the  Old  World  by  the 
Grecian  funereal  pottery,  which,  distinct  in  its  character  from  that  of 
any  o^ier,  long  survived  thje  political  existence  of  th*  Qreejap  Empire. 
Tlie  limits  01  the  Roman  Empire  are,  in  like  manner,  cJe.dwc.edJfcom 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  pottery  :  beyond  the  spot  where  Arminius 
repulsed  the  Roman  legions  no  'trace  of  Roman  pottery  has  been 
found  ;  and  the  frontier  line  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  is 
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marked  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  extent  of  the  Mahomedan 
Empire  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Aztec  dominion  in  the  New,  would 
alike  he  clearly  pointed  out  by  their  pottery,  if  no  other  record  of 
their  conquests'had  hcen  transmitted  to  us. 

"  The  Keramic  art  has  always  been  an  ohject  for  royal  patronage. 
The  Chinese  Emperors  obtained,  by  high  premiums,  the  unrivalled 
manufactine  of  the  Eggshell  Porcelain,  and  they  enrolled  the  Potter 
Martyr  in  the  catalogue  of  their  deities.  The  Dukes  of  Urbino,  by 
their  liberal  patronage,  introduced  the  beautiful  Majolica  ;  from  Henry 
II.  and  Diana  de  Poitiers  an  unrivalled  faycnce  derives  its  name,  and 
that  Prince  and  his  consort,  Catharine  de  Medici,  developed  the 
genius  of  Palissy  ;  Augustus  the  Strong,  Maria  Theresa,  Fredeiic  the 
Great,  and  other  reigning  princes  of  Germany,  both  founded  and 
brought  to  perfection,  at  their  own  expense,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tures of  their  respective  countries  ;  Russia  owes  the  establishment  of 
hers  to  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  II.  ;  Charles  III.  founded  those  of 
Capo  di  Monte  and  the  Buen  Retire  ;  Madame  Pompadour,  by  her 
influence  over  Louis  XV.,  brought  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  to  its  un- 
rivalled perfection  ;  while  Dubarry  gave  her  name  to  the  most  lovely 
colour  it  has  produced  ;  and  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  supported 
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that  of  Chelsea,  which  unfortunately  was  abandoned  for  want  of 
encouragement,  at  the  death  of  its  royal  patron.  Even  Wedgwood, 
•who  in  general  courted  no  extraneous  aid,  was  fain  to  secure  a  certain 
number  of  subscribers  to  enable  him  to  take  the  copy  of  the  Barberini 
Vase,  while  his  newly-invented  earthenware  was  introduced  under  the 
patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  bore  her  name. 

"  Nor  is  the  art  less  associated  with  the  names  of  celebrated  histo- 
rical characters.  'With  the  tale  of  the  unfortunate  Jacqueline  of 
Hainault,  it  can  never  cease  to  he  identified.  The  fictile  career  of 
Palissy  and  Bbttcher  entitles  them  to  a  place  in  the  romance  of  history. 
The  Minister  de  Caloune  occupied  himself  with  the  manufacture  of 
Lille  and  Arras.  We  find  Nelson,  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
course,  engaged  in  collecting  the  china  of  Capo  di  M6nte  and  Copen- 
hagen. The  partiality  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng  for  china 
was  designated  in  the  political  caricatures  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
interested  himself  in  the  manufacture  at  Chelsea  ;  and  numerous  other 
instances  might  he  given,  if  more  were  necessary,  to  prove  the  interest 
that  has,  in  all  ages,  been  inspired  by  the  productions  of  the  potter's 
art." 

Pottery  and  porcelain  are,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware,  two  distinct  kinds  of  manufacture,  although, 
in  many  of  their  characteristics,  they  are  similar — the  prin- 
cipal distinctive  differences  being  these  :  (hat  porcelain  is 
infusible  at  a  heat  that  melts  any  kind  of  pottery ;  that  it 
is  proportionably  harder,  and  cannot  be  scratched  by  a 
steel  point,  and  that  it  is  translucent,  while  pottery  is 
opaque.  Pottery  of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  made  in 
every  age  and  nation.  Porcelain  is  a  manufacture  which 
has  been  attained  by  very  few  countries ;  porcelain  has 
been  a  highly-esteemed  manufacture  among  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  for  ages ;  it  was  made  by  those  people  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Portuguese,  the  earliest 
European  traders  to  the  far  east  in  modern  times,  first 
brought  specimens  of  this  unrivalled  ware  to  Europe,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  name  porcelain  is  derived  from 
tbe  Portuguese  word  Porcellana,  (a  little  cup.)  It  was 
long  after  the  first  importation  of  porcelain  that  one  or 
two  European  nations  made  efforts  to  produce  something 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  for  a  long  time  these  efforts  were 
continued  without  much  success.  At  length,  at  Sevres, 
at  Dresden,  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Capo  di  Monte,  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  at  Chelsea,  very  fair  specimens  of  porce- 
lain were  manufactured.  In  fineness  of  material,  in  dura- 
bility, and  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  oriental  porcelain  is 
still  unrivalled,  while  our  European  productions  have  the 
pre-eminence  in  gracefulness  of  forms,  and  in  beauty  of 
pictorial  designs. 

A  passion  for  porcelain  has  long  been  prevalent  among 
the  wealthy  classes  in  most  European  countries.  Rich 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  spent  half  their  fortunes  in 
forming  collections  of  china,  and,  occasionally,  a  king  has 
preferred  porcelain  to  kingly  propriety,  as  was  the  case  with 
Augustus  II,  of  Saxony,  who  was  nicknamed  the  porcelain 
king,  and  who  was  so  infatuated  in  his  taste  for  this 
manufacture,  that  he  spent  large  sums  in  forming  a 
collection  of  porcelain.  Once  he  bought  forty  oriental 
vases,  of  an  enormous  size,  from  Frederic  of  Prussia,  at  the 
price  of  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers.  He  set  up  a  manu- 
factory near  Dresden,  and  compelled  the  celebrated 
Bpttcher  to  work  for  him,  and  reveal  his  secret — the 
discovery  of  the  two  earths  used  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
manufactures.  This  secret  Bottcher  was  only  allowed  to 
use  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  manufactory,  which  thus 


obtained   a   very   valuable   monopoly.      Mr.    Marryat's 
account  of  this  matter  may  interest  our  readers. 

"During  the  residence  of  Augustus  II.  at  Dresden,  John  Frederick 
Bottcher,  an  apothecary's  assistant  at  Berlin,  being  suspected  of  under- 
standing the  art  of  making  gold,  fled  into  Saxony,  in  order  to  avoid 
persecution.  Augustus  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
possessed  the  secret  of  making  gold,  and  on  his  steadfast  denial  (which 
the  Elector  did  not  believe),  he  placed  him  under  the  close  superinten- 
dence of  Tschimhaus,  who  was  then  exerting  himself  to  discover  an 
universal  medicine.  Working  in  Tschirnhaus's  laboratory  in  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  Bbttcher  prepared  some  crucibles,  which, 
unexpectedly  assumed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  oriental  porcelain. 
But  it  was  not  till  later  that  he  discovered  the  composition  of  real 
porcelain.  His  first  ware  was  red,  and  made  from  a  kind  of  brown 
clay  found  near  Meissen,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  red 
porcelain. 

"  The  importance  of  this  discovery  was  soon  perceived  hy  Augustus, 
and  as  Bbttchers  operations  were  too  much  exposed  to  observation  in 
Dresden  ;  he  was  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Albrechtsburg,  at  Meissen,  and 
provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  ;  but  one  of  the  Elector's 
officers  was  his  constant  attendant,  for  it  was  feared  that  possessed  of 
so  important  a  secret,  he  might  quit  the  country.  When  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  invaded  Saxony  in  1706,  Bbttcher  with  Tschimhaus  and 
three  workmen,  were  sent  by  Augustus  under  an  escort  of  cavalry  to 
Kbnigstein,  where  a  laboratory  was  erected  for  him  in  the  fortress. 
Although  his  rooms  there  were  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  his 
fellow  prisoners  formed  a  plan  for  escape  ;  but  Bbttcher,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  prudence,  did  not  scruple  to  disclose  the  whole  scheme,  by 
which  means  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  commandant  and  of 
the  court,  and  was  thenceforth  subjected  to  a  less  rigorous  confinement. 
In  1707,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  the  king  caused  a  new  house 
and  laboratory  to  be  erected  for  him,  and  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
conjunction  with  Tschimhaus.  Their  researches  were  long  and  fatiguing  ; 
nights  were  passed  in  their  labours,  and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance 
of  the  cheerful  character  of  Bbttcher,  that  in  experiments  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  lasted  three  or  four  days,  he  not  only  never  quitted  his 
post,  hut  contrived  to  keep  his  workmen  awake  by  his  gay  and  lively 
conversation.  In  1708,  Tschimhaus  died,  but  Bbttcher  continued  the 
works  upon  a  more  extended  scale.  The  furnace  had  been  burning  for 
five  days  and  five  nights,  during  which  time  Bbttcher  never  left  his 
place.  "  It  succeeded  perfectly.  The  king  was  present  at  the  opening. 
Bbttcher  caused  a  seggar  containing  a  teapot  to  be  taken  ont  of  the 
oven,  and  had  it  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  without  the  teapot 
sustaining  any  injury.  The  king  was  delighted,  but  although  this  was 
a  great  advance  upon  his  former  productions,  it  was  not  real  porcelain, 
it  was  only  a  kind  of  red  and  white  stoneware,  capable  of  resisting  a 
high  temperature  ;  it  was  not  until  1709  that  Bbttcher  at  last  produced 
a  white  porcelain,  which,  however,  bent  and  cracked  in  the  fire.  Im- 
mediately on  this  discovery,  Augustus  proceeded  to  establish  the  great 
manufactory  at  Meissen,  of  which  Bbttcher  was  appointed  director  in 
1710.  In  1715  he  succeeded  in  making  a  fine  and  perfect  porcelain, 
and  he  continued  the  superintendence  of  the  works  until  his  death, 
hich  took  place  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  being  caused,  or 
at  least  hastened,  by  his  intemperate  course  of  living. 

"  We  are  not  told  what  kaolin  Bbttcher  employed  in  his  first  essays, 
but  it  appears  certain  that  he  discovered  the  kaolin  of  Aue,  the  basis 
of  the  Saxon  porcelain,  by  a  singular  chance.  John  Schnorr,  one  of 
the  richest  iron  masters  of  the  Erzgebirge.  when  riding  on  horse- 
hack  near  Aue,  observed  that  his  horse's  feet  stuck  continually  in  a 
soft  white  earth,  from  which  the  animal  could  hardly  extricate  them. 
The  general  use  of  hair-powder  at  that  time  made  it  a  considerable 
object  of  commerce,  and  the  idea  immediately  suggested  itself  to 
Schnorr,  that  this  white  earth  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat-flour,  which  was  then  used  in  its  fabrication.  He  carried  a 
specimen  to  Carlsfield,  and  caused  a  hair-powder  to  be  prepared,  which 
he  sold  in  great  quantities  at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  places. 
Bbttcher  used  it  among  others,  but  remarking  on  the  unusual  weight  of 
the  powder,  he  inquired  of  his  valet  where  he  had  procured  it.  Bating 
ascertained  that  it  was  earthy,  he  tried  it,  and  to  his  great  joy  found 
that  he  had  at  last  gained  the  material  necessary  for  making  white 
porcelain.  The  kaolin  continued  to  be  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  SchnorriscU  weisse  Erdf.  Its  exportation  was  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalty,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  manufactory  in 
sealed  barrels  by  persons  sworn  to  secrecy. 

"  Bbttcher 's  discovery  soon  became  the  object  of  the  most  lively 
jealousy,  and  it  was  natural  that  every  means  to  obtain  the  secret 
should  be  tried  by  other  nations  ;  as  well  as  that  the  Elector  should 
take  every  precaution  to  keep  it  to  himself.  Strict  injunctions  to 
secrecy  were  enjoined  upon  the  workmen,  not  only  in  regard  to 
strangers,  but  also  towards  their  comrades  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
even  before  Bbttcher's  death,  one  of  the  foremen  escaped  from  the 
manufactory,  and  went  to  Vienna,  and  from  that  city  the  secret  spread 
over  Germany,  and  many  rival  establishments  were  set  on  foot. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  secret  had  thus  become  known,  all  the  details 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  manufactory  at  Meissen  continued  to  be 
concealed  with  the  utmost  care.  The  establishment  in  the  castle  was 
a  complete  fortress,  the  portcullis  of  which  was  not  raised  day  or  night, 
no  stranger  being  allowed  to  enter  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
precautions  used  to  secure  this  object  were  carried  to  an  extent  almost 
ridiculous.  Every  workman,  even  the  chief-inspector,  was  sworn  to 
silence.  This  injunction  was  formally  repeated  every  month  to  the 
superior  officers  employed.  While  the  workmen  had  constantly  before 
their  eyes  in  large  letters  fixed  up  in  the  workshops  the  warning  motto 
of  "Be  secret  until  Death,"  and  it  was  well  known  that  anyone 
divulging  the  process  would  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  life  in 
the  castle  of  Kbnigstein.  Even  the  king  himself,  when  he  took 
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strangers  of  distinction  to  visit  the  works,  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
secrecy. " 

The  names  of  the  two  earths  used  in  making  porcelain 
are  Kaolin  and  Petuntse.  Among  the  Chinese  the  best 
sort  of  porcelain  is  so  highly  valued  that,  like  the  best  sort 
of  tea,  it  is  never  exported,  but  is  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  higher  class  of  mandarins.  A 
taste  for  oddities,  grotesque  and  queer  things  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  in  porcelain,  was  very  fashionable  in  the  last 
century;  and  as  tea  was  peculiarly  associated  with 
china,  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  a  desire  to  form  a 
collection  of  queer  teapots  was  a  very  natural  result  of 
such  a  combination  of  fanciful  and  gustatory  taste.  The 
following  remarks  on  teapots  and  their  collectors  may 
raise  a  smile,  while  they  impart  some  useful  information. 

."No  specimen  of  the  kerarnic  art  possesses  greater  variety  of  form 
than  the  teapot.  On  none  has  the  ingenuity  of  the  potter  been  more 
fully  exercised  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  successful 
production  of  Bottcher,  in  hard  porcelain,  was  a  teapot.  The  so-called 
Elizabethan  teapots  must  be  of  a  later  date,  for  tea  was  not  known  in 
England  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  teapot,  from  the  diminutive 
productions  of  the  Elers,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I., 
when  tea  was  sold  in  apothecaries'  shops,  to  the  capacious  vessel 
which  supplied  Dr.  Johnson  with  'the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates.'  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  edition  of  Boswell's  Life,  mentions  a 
teapot  that  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  held  two  quarts  ;  but 
this  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  superior  magnitude  of 
that  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Marryat,  of  Wimbledon,  who  purchased 
it  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  ett'ects,  at  Streatham.  This  teapot, 
which  was  the  one  generally  used  by  Dr.  Johnson,  holds  more  than 
three  quarts.  It  is  of  old  oriental  porcelain,  painted  and  gilded,  and 
from  its  capacity,  was  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  one  'whose 'tea- 
kettle had  no  time  to  cool — who  with  tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour, 
and  with  tea  welcomed  the  morn.'  George  IV.  had  a  large  assem- 
blage of  teapots,  piled  in  pyramids,  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  was  also  a  collector  of  teapots,  each  of  which 
possessed  some  traditionary  interest,  independently  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  ;  but  the  most  diligent  collector  of  teapots  was  the  late  Mrs. 
Hawes.  She  bequeathed  no  less  than  three  hundred  specimens  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Donkiu,  who  has  arranged  them  in  a  room  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose.  Among  them  are  several  formerly  belonging  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  Many  are  of  the  old  Japan  ;  one  with  two  divisions, 
and  two  spouts  for  holding  both  black  and  green  tea  ;  and  another  of 
curious  device,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom  to  admit  the 
water,  there  being  no  opening  at  the  top,  atmospheric  pressure  pre- 
venting the  water  from  running  out.  This  singular  Chinese  toy  has 
been  copied  in  the  Rockiugham  ware." 

The  most  interesting  person  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  is  the  famous  Bernard  Palissy,  whose 
history  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge uader  difficulties.  The  character  of  this  man,  and 
the  persevering  genius  which  animated  and  supported  him 
iu  all  his  trials,  moral,  mechanical,  and  artistic,  make  his 
life  one  of  those  most  beneficial  for  us  all  to  read  over 
and  over  again.  There  is  no  better  reading  for  ordinary 
men  than  the  lives  of  those  who  were  extraordinary  in 
genius  and  virtue.  As  Longfellow's  verse  says, 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime." 

Palissy  had  much  of  what  is  properly  called  human 
greatness  in  him ;  and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
his  career  may  be  glad  to  read  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Marryat's  book. 

"  Bernard  Palissy,  a  man  of  great  natural  genius,  was  born  in  the 
beginning  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  diocese  of  Agen,  of  parents 
so  poor  that  they  could  not  give  him  any  education.  He  learnt,  how- 
ever, to  read  and  write,  and  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  land- 
surveying,  obtained  a  livelihood  by  following  that  employment.  The 
habit  of  drawing  lines  and  geometrical  figures  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  design,  which  talent  he  developed  in  copying  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  masters.  He  was  employed  in  parntiu"-  images  and 
pictures  upon  glass.  He  visited  the  principal  provinces  in  France, 
examined  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  made  numerous  observa- 
tions upon  diiierent  mineral  productions,  which  are  astoiiishiu°-  even 
at  the  present  day.  He  also  studied  chemistry,  as  it  was  then  taught 
in  order  to  know  the  composition  and  properties  of  minerals 

"  Palissy,  having  finished  his  travels  before  1539,  established  him- 
self at  Saintes,  and  there  lived  upon  the  produce  of  his  talent  for 
painting.  Seeing  at  this  time  a  beautiful  cup  of  enamelled  pottery 
the  idea  struck  him  that  if  he  could  discover  the  secret  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  enamel  used,  it  would  enable  him  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren creditably  ;  and  from  that  tune  his  mind  was  solely  directed  to 
this  object.  He  soon  spent  all  his  savings  in  useless  attempts  ;  but 
having  beeu  employed  in  1543  to  make  a  survey  and  plan  of  the'  salt 


marshes  of  Saintonge,  this  work  brought  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  to  new  experiments. 
These,  however,  did  not  succeed  better  than  the  first. 

"  Neither  the  complaints  of  his  wile,  who  reproached  him  with 
neglecting  an  employment  which  would  secure  his  family  from  want, 
nor  the  representations  of  his  friends,  could  deter  him  from  continu- 
ing his  experiments.  He  borrowed  money  to  construct  a  new  furnace, 
and  when  wood  failed  him,  he  actually  burnt  the  tables  and  boards  of 
his  house  to  finish  the  operation,  which  succeeded  but  imperfectly. 
He  discharged  his  only  workman,  and,  not  having  money  to  pay  him, 
he  gave  him  part  of  his  clothes.  Palissy  now  became  so  wretched  that 
he  dared  no  longer  to  show  himself,  and  trembled  to  meet  the  looks 
of  his  wife  and  children,  whose  emaciated  appearance  seemed  to 
accuse  him  of  cruelty.  Although  devoured  by  chagrin  he  affected  a 
cheerful  air,  and  persisted  still  in  following  up  his  experiments,  until 
his  efforts  were  at  length  crowned  with  the  glorious  result,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  patiently  directed. 

"  It  was  in  1555,  after  sixteen  years  of  experiments,  more  or  less 
unsuccessful,  that  he  discovered  the  composition  of  this  long-sought 
enamel,  and  soon  his  beautiful  patterns  and  rustic  pottery  (figurines) 
obtained  Mm  fame  and  patronage.  King  Henry  II. ,  and  following  his 
example,  the  grand  Seigneurs  of  the  Court,  hastened  to  order  from 
aim  vases  and  figures  to  ornament  then-  gardens,  and  the  Constable 
Montmoreuci  engaged  him  to  decorate  his  chateau  at  Ecouen.  Many 
beautiful  fragments  from  this  place  have  been  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  transferred  to  the  Musee  des  Monuments  Francais,  among 
which  are  some  painted  tiles  and  also  some  painted  glass,  representing 
Che  history  of  Psyche,  after  the  engraved  designs  of  Rattaelle. 

"  Palissy  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
when  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  156^,  ordered  the  execution  of 
Che  new  edict  against  the  Protestants,  the  Duke  of  Montpeusier  gave 
him  a  safeguard,  and  ordered  that  his  establishment  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  general  proscription  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  spe- 
cial protection,  he  was  arrested,  his  workshop  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Judges  at  Saintes,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  King  himself  to 
ulaim  him  as  his  own  special  servant  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  was 
called  to  Paris  and  lodged  in  the  Tuileries,  which  favour  no  doubt 
rescued  him  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  there  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  natural  history  and  physics,  which  were  at- 
cended  by  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  and  which  he  carried  on 
with  increasing  success  until  the  year  1584. 

"  These  services  did  not,  however,  give  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Leaguers  since  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Sixteen,  and  shut  up 
in  the  Bastille.  Henry  III.  went  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  said  to 
Mm,  '  My  good  fellow,  if  you  do  not  renounce  your  views  upon  the 
point  of  religion,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  leave  you  in  the  hands  of 
my  enemies.'  '  Sire,'  replied  this  intrepid  old  man,  '  those  who  con- 
strain you  can  never  have  power  over  me,  because  I  know  how  to 
die. '  Events  happily  did  not  come  to  this  extremity,  for  the  Duke  of 
Moutpeusier,  aware  that  he  was  not  able  to  deliver  him,  humanely  de- 
layed the  prosecution,  and  Palissy  terminated  in  prison,  about  1589, 
at  the  age  of  90,  a  life  which  he  had  rendered  illustrious  by  great 
talents  and  rare  virtues.  His  occupation  as  a  potter  arose  from  an 
accidental  circumstance  ;  but  the  courage  and  perseverance  he  dis- 
played throughout  his  eventful  and  calamitous  career  would  have  been 
equally  conspicuous,  whatever  pursuit  he  might  have  followed.  France 
may,  indeed,  be  as  proud  of  his  noble  and  Independent  character  as  of 
the  credit  attached  to  his  name,  from  having  brought  the  art  of  ena- 
melling on  pottery  to  a  perfection,  till  then  unknown  in  that  country. 
His  writings,  little  known  in  England,  are  excessively  curious,  espe- 
cially the  autobiography  of  his  fictile  career  :  however,  from  want  of 
precise  and  definite  details,  they  give  little  information  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses he  employed,  and  after  his  death,  and  that  of  his  brothers,  who 
succeeded  him,  the  art  was  lost." 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  lay  hands  on  that  auto- 
biography of  Palissy,  feeling  quite  sure  that  it  is  worth  a 
host  of  fictitious  histories,  written  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  most  beautiful  kind  of  pottery  is  that  called  Majo- 
lica, or  Umbrian  ware;  it  is  sometimes  called  Raffaelle 
ware,  because  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  adorned 
with  designs  from  works  by  that  great  master,  copied  by 
his  pupils.  The  name,  Majolica,  is  derived  from  the 
island  of  Majorca,  whence  the  first  articles  of  this  kind 
were  brought,  by  the  Pisans,  into  Italy,  and  afterwards 
imitated  there.  The  Moors  were  the  fabricators  of  the 
Majorca  ware,  and  the  Moorish  designs  and  patterns  were 
for  a  long  time  preserved  among  the  Italian  manufacturers, 
though  they  ultimately  gave  place  to  more  artistic  ones. 
The  Azulejo,  or  Moorish  tile,  for  the  walls  and  floors  of 
public  buildings,  is  very  beautiful,  and  was  made  also  in 
the  Italian  Majolica.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
for  further  chit-chat  on  the  contents  of  Mr.  Marryat's 
beautiful  volume ;  and  that  Wedgwood,  and  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  the  Porcelain  Manufactories  of  Wor- 
cester, Derby,  Bow,  and  Chelsea,  must  be  left  untouched 
except  with  these  words  of  praise  —  that  they  all  are 
valuable  in  their  degree,  and  deserve  a  whole  volume  to 
themselves. 
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POOR    TANCRED. 
IX.—  TUB  RETURN. 


had  been  missing  three  months.,  when  one 
morning  Beadle  Twelston  received  tidings  of  him.  One 
of  Dame  Twelston's  gossips,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to 
S  -  ,  declared  that  she  had  seen  him  several  times  in 
Mr.  Benedict's  garden.  The  beadle  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Benedict's,  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  that  gen- 
tleman; but  his  wife,  whose  avaricious  disposition  had 
been  aroused  by  the  turning  up  of  an  apparent  relative  ol 
the  boy,  evidently  of  a  higher  sphere  of  life  than  her 
own,  would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement.  She  knew 
her  husband's  disposition  —  the  reverence  he  paid  to 
authority  —  the  ease  with  which  he  might  be  turned  from 
his  purpose.  Bidding  him  leave  the  matter  to  her,  she 
sent  an  emissary  to  S  -  ,  to  watch  for  the  runaway,  and 
bring  him  back.  Aaron  Stiles,  one  of  the  beadle's  super- 
numeraries, was  the  man  entrusted  with  the  mission.  He 
knew  the  boy  well,  and  being  accustomed  to  all  sorts  01 
queer  jobs  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
readily  undertook  the  present.  He  started  off  one  morn- 
ing, and  happened  to  espy  Mr.  Benedict  and  Tancred  as 
they  were  returning  from  their  early  walk.  It  so  chanced, 
that  when  Mr.  Benedict  entered  his  study  he  found  a  note 
upon  his  table.  After  reading  it,  he  despatched  Tancred 
to  the  house  of  a  poor  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon 
whom  some  trouble  had  fallen,  with  a  sovereign  wrapped 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Aaron  Stiles  saw  the  boy 
come  forth  and  strike  across  the  fields.  He  cautiousl) 
pursued  him,  and  when  they  were  out  of  sight  from  the 
curate's  house,  laid  hold  of  him  without  a  word,  and 
taking  him  in  his  strong  arms,  carried  him  across  to  a  by- 
road. In  spite  of  the  boy's  struggles  and  prayers  he  was 
harried  on,  and  after  a  weary  walk  through  fields  and 
lanes,  stood,  dusty,  forlorn,  and  terrified,  before  the 
exultant  Dame  Twelston. 

"  So,  young-  gentlemair,"  cried  she,  glaring;  at  him, 
"  after  all  the  many  years  you've  been  treated  with  kindness 
in  this  house,  you  thought  proper  to  run  away  !  But  you're 
found  out  and  brought  back,  you  see  !  It's  always  the 
way  with  wicked  people  ;  if  they  could  do  as  they  'liked, 
the  world  would'nt  be  fit  to  live  in." 

But  the  beadle  received  his  protege  in  different  fashion  : 
he  shook  his  hand,  and  stroked  the  hair  off  his  forehead 
with  parental  tenderness.  When  the  dame's  back  was 
turned,  he  addressed  him  solemnly:  "Tankard,  my  boy, 
what  made  you  go  for  to  run  away  ?  I've  always  been 
uncommon  fond  of  you,  as  was  my  poor  missus,  dead  and 
gone;  and  I've  always  thought  that  how  everything  was 
done  to  make  you  comfortable." 

Tancred  knew  that  this  was  true  —  that  Beadle  Twelston 
had  always  been  as  kind  and  attentive  to  him  as  his  nature 
would  allow  ;  and  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
considered  ungrateful,  he  now  acquainted  his  protector, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  history  of  his  sufferings,  in 
confirmation  of  which  he  could  even  now  show  the  marks 
of  the  ill-treatment  he  received  the  very  night  on  which 
he  ran  away.  The  man  was  fairly  aroused  from  beneath  the 
heavy  mantle  of  beadledom  which  had  so  long  enthralled 
him,  and  a  most  portentous  "scene"  ensued  betwixt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twelston.  The  contest  was  a  long  one, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  which  would  have  had  the  last 
word,  had  not  the  inevitable  Mrs.  Sarvus  —  as  constant  an 
attendant  upon  the  scenes  of  this  history  as  the  chorus  on 
those  of  an  Athenian  tragedy  —  entered  upon  the  field, 
and  cut  matters  short  with  her  shrill  "Hoity-toity!" 
She  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  quarrel,  and  with  the  fact  of  Tancred's  recovery. 
Thereupon,  with  many  a  sharp  word,  she  declared  that, 
come  what  may,  she  would  have  the  boy  out  of  the 
beadle's  house.  Both  the  beadle  and  his  wife,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  were  loudly  rated  by  the  resolute  matron, 


vho  declared  they  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  children. 
From  all  this  it  came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Sarvus  was  to 
have  the  care  of  Tancred  till  "something  should  turn 
up."  Beadle  Twelston  was  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise by  the  arrangement,  for  he  did  not  like  the  thought 
of  keeping  the  boy  in  the  power  of  his  sharp-tempered 
and  unmanageable  wife.  So  Tancred  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarvus's  sister-in-law  in  the  country 
the  next  morning. 

X. — THE  DAWN  OF  HOPE. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  young  hero,  however 
docile  and  sensitive,  was  entirely  destitute  of  spirit  and 
resolution.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  contemplate  re- 
maining patiently  either  with  the  Twelstons  or  Mrs.  Sarvus. 
The  first  opportunity  that  offered  he  was  determined  to 
return  to  Mr.  Benedict.  When,  the  evening  after  his 
capture,  he  discovered  in  his  pocket,  carefully  wrapt  up 
in  paper,  the  sovereign  which  he  had  been  entrusted  to 
take  to  the  distressed  peasant,  the  poor  boy  was  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  Mr.  Benedict  must  think  he  had  run 
iway  with  the  money,  and  perhaps  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  intended  was  starving,  or  dying,  or  being  turned 
out  of  house  and  home.  His  agitation  knew  no  bounds  : 
he  must  return  at  all  hazards  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
was  closely  watched,  however,  and  was  put  to  rest  in  a 
room  from  which  escape  was  impossible.  He  could  not 
Jeep  :  he  wept,  beat  his  breast,  and  paced  the  room.  The 
beadle,  thinking  he  was  ill,  came  up  to  him  with  words  of 
comfort.  Tancred  related  the  story  of  the  sovereign,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Benedict  early 
in  the  morning,  and  explain  the  matter  to  him.  He  would 
return  immediately,  but  until  this  was  done  he  should 
have  no  peace.  Beadle  Twelston,  after  due  cogitation, 
told  Tancred  never  to  think  of  going  back  to  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, but  to  stay  where  he  was,  for  whilst  he  had  been 
away  his  father  had  been  there  searching  after  him,  and 
they  expected  him  again  every  day.  "  A  very  nice  gentle- 
man, indeed  !  "  said  the  beadle,  with  much  unction.  As 
for  the  sovereign,  he  would  himself  send  that  to  Mr.  Be- 
nedict early  in  the  morning,  so  Tancred  might  be  easy  on 
that  score.  This  communication  se.it  a  thousand  thoughts 
rushing  into  the  boy's  mind.  His  father !  His  heart 
leapt  within  him  as  he  asked  the  worthy  beadle  question 
after  question.  Who  was  his  father  like  ?  where  did  he 
come  from  ?  where  was  he  gone  ?  when  was  he  coming 
again  ?  what  did  he  say  ?  All  previous  subjects  of  con- 
templation gave  way  before  the  one  thus  abruptly  sup- 
plied. When  at  length  the  weary  little  head  was  sleeping 
upon  its  pillow,  its  dreams  were  not  of  the  fat  and  kindly 
beadle,  nor  of  his  grim  wife,  nor  of  Mrs.  Sarvus,  nor  even 
of  Mr.  Benedict,  but  of  a  newly-found  father,  who  opened 
his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  bade  him  take  heart,  for  he 
sliQuld  never  more  be  friendless  and  unhappy. 

XL— THE  MAIL  COACH  UPSET. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Tancred  was'  placed  in 
a  carrier's  cart,  and  Mrs.  Sarvus  took  her  seat  by  his  side. 
After  a  long  journey  they  were  set  down  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Sarvus's  sister-in-law,  with  whom  for  the  present 
Tancred  was  to  abide.  All  matters  were  duly  explained, 
and  Mrs.  Prew  entered  into  her  sanguine  relative's  expec- 
tations regarding  the  something  that  was  to  turn  up,  with 
great  avidity.  When,  the  next  morning,  the  carrier's  cart 
was  waiting  at  the  door,  the  last  words  Mrs.  Sarvus  said 
to  her  sister-in-law,  were  "Novr,  Sarah,  mind  and  take 
care  of  hini,  for  there's  no  knowing  what  may  come  of  it." 
To  which  Mrs.  Prew  replied,  "  that  she  always  had  been 
fond  of  children — it  was  her  nature  so  to  be;"  and  she 
inwardly  resolved  to  make  such  an  impression  upon  young 
Tancred's  heart,  as  to  completely  eclipse  all  other  claim- 
ants to  a  place  there* 

For  a  week  Tancred  led  a  very  dull  life.  He  had"  written 
twice  to  Mr.  Benedict,  and  was  in  daily  hope  of  that 
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gentleman  sending  for  him  ;  Mrs.  Prew  was  kind  and 
attentive,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  leave  her  clandestinely, 
but  trusted  that  his  former  benefactor  would  speedily 
answer  the  prayer  of  his  letters,  and  take  him  back 
again,  in  the  light  of  day,  not,  covertly  or  secretly. 
Alas  !  he  little  imagined  that  widow  Prew,  instead  of 
posting  his  epistles,  kept  them  carefully  ensconced  in  her 
pocket. 

Tancred  was  now  in  his  thirteenth  year.  The  perplexity 
of  his  position,  the  deep-seated  yearnings  and  anxieties  of 
a  susceptible  mind  and  heart,  and  the  actual  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  he  had  endured,  combined  to  influence  him 
strongly  at  this  critical  period  of  human  life.  The  happy 
impressibility  and  elasticity  of  extreme  youth  faded  pre- 
maturely down  into  brooding  sadness.  And  it  happened 
that,  after  a  fortnight  of  desolate  monotony  and  mental 
disquiet  in  widow  Prew's  house,  the  boy  fell  ill.  A  severe 
fever  prostrated  him  for  nearly  three  weary  months, 
through  several  weeks  of  which  period  the  gravest  frars 
were  entertained  that  he  would  never  leave  his  bed  again 
in  life.  But  it  was  destined  otherwise.  After  protracted 
suffering,  a  shadow  of  a  boy — fleshless,  hollow-cheeked, 
dim-eyed — was  carried  from  the  close  room  in  which  he 
had  been  so  long  a  prisoner,  and  seated  in  a  carefully 
bolstered  wicker-work  chair  by  a  blazing  fire  in  widow 
Prew's  parlour. 

The  day  this  took  place  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 

town  of  B ,  in  consequence  of  the  Gloucester  Mail 

Coach  having  been  capsized  in  turning  the  corner  by 
widow  Prew's  domicile.  The  circumstance  made  a  Hegira 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  sorts  of  transactions  were 
dated  from  it.  There  were  several  passengers  in  the 
vehicle  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  some  of  whom  were 
severely  injured  One  of  them,  a  young  man,  was  hurled 
from  the  top  of  the  vehicle  clown  into  widow  Prew's  little- 
garden.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
carried  into  the  house,  where  by  an  assiduous  application 
of  restoratives  he  presently  recovered  his  consciousness. 
Widow  Prew  noticed  that  the  sufferer  was  poorly  dressed, 
and  his  haggard  and  depressed  appearance  denoted  that, 
independently  of  the  accident  which  had  just  befallen 
him,  he  had  endured  misfortune,  or  had  been  leading 
an  unhappy  life  for  some  time  past.  He  drank  the  glass 
of  wine  which  the  widow  offered  him,  and  then,  thanking 
her  deeply  for  her  attention,  declared  that  he  was  not 
much  hurt,  merely  stunned  and  shaken— that  was  all; 
and  was  about  to  rise  and  depart,  but  he  staggered  so 
much,  that  the  worthy  woman  insisted  upon  his  reseating 
himself,  and  waiting  till  he  was  further  restored. 

Tancred,  bolstered  up  in  the  great  chair,  watched  these 
proceedings  listlessly  and  dreamily. 

"  Your  son,  I  presume  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  No,"  answered  the  widow,  "  &  young  gentleman  who 
has  been  staying  with  me.  This  is  the  first  day  he  has 
been  out  of  his  bedroom  for  three  months;  a  terrible 
fever,  sir ! " 

"  Poor  boy  ! "  exclaimed  the  visitor,  regarding  Tancred 
commiseratingly.  "  He  appears  to  bd  sadly  wasted." 

"  That's  true,  poor  child  !  and  as  patient  as  a  larnb  he 
has  been  through  it  all,  sir !  Never  have  I  loved  anyone 
so  much  as  this  poor  little  Tancred !  "  and  even  a  tear 
testified  the  sincerity  of  this  avowal. 

"What  do  you  call  him  ?"  asked  the  visitor,  bis  pale 
face  still  paler  than  ever. 

"Tancred,  his  name  is."  replied  the  widow. 

"  And  his  other  name"? " 

The  widow  was  puzzled — taken  by  surprise, 

"Tell  me,  pray?"  entreated  the  young  man,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  really  as  true  as  I'm  standing  here,"  answered 
the  widow,  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  "  I  don't  know 
his  other  name, — nor,  for  the  matter  of  that  do  they  as 
left  him  in  my  care.  We  Shall  all  know,  however,  some 
of  these  days,  I  warrant."  And  Widow  Prew  directed  a 
significant  look  at  the  stranger,  at  once  intended  to  cfceck 


further  inquiry,  and  to  convey  to  him  that  there  was  some 
mystery  regarding  the  young  invalid. 

"  Dear  me  !  this  is  very  strange  ! ''  exclaimed  he,  look- 
ing at  Tancred  with  a  fixed  and  deep  earnestness  which 
amazed  the  widow.  "  Pray  let  me  speak  with  you  a  mo- 
ment: I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  which  will  inte- 
rest you." 

Widow  Prew  pricked  up  her  ears.  Was  such  a  mira- 
cle possible — that  a  person  brought  to  her  house  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  should  be  able  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  Tancred' s  history.  She  could  not  imagine  that.  The 
stranger  must  have  some  other  Subject  in  view. 

However,  a  revelation  was  made  to  her  shortly  after- 
wards— the  stranger,  by  his  eager  and  earnest  manner, 
having  prevailed  upon  her  to  tell  him  all  she  knew  about 
the  boy,  which  greatly  increased  her  astonishment— and, 
indeed  as  the  latter  concluded  his  narrative  with  the 
words,  "  My  name  is  Charles  Tancred  Severn,  and  I  am 
father  of  this  boy  !" — she  hardly  knew  whether  she  stood 
upon  her  head  of  her  feet.  The  unexpectedness  of  the 
circumstance  was  not  the  only  thing  which  shocked  her. 
A  man  with  threadbare  clothes,  and  whose  whole  appear- 
ance denoted  poverty,  the  father  of  Tancred — about 
whose  coming  so  many  a  dream  had  been  dreamt !  It 
couldn't  be ! 

"Tell  me  this,"  exclaimed  she;  "were  you  at  A — 
six  months  back,  and  did  you  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tvvelston  about  tire  boy  ? " 

"  No.  I  have  only  been  in  England  the  last  four  days 
for  many  years." 

"  Then  you're  a  very  Wicked,  bad  man  !"  cried  Widow 
Prew,  in  great  wrath,  "  for  the  child's  Own  father  was  at 
A —  in  the  summer,  searching  after  him,  as  Mr.  arid  MrS. 
Twelston  and  Mrs.  Sarvus,  which  is  my  sister-in-law,  can 
testify!" 

XII. — A  COUNCIL  AND  A  "  SCENE." 

That  very  night  Widow  Prew  despatched  a  letler  to  MrS. 
Sarvus,  informing  her  of  the  occurrence  above  stated ;  and 
that,  lady,  and  the  beadle  and  his  wife,  came  down  with  thS 
carrier  next  day,  in  a  state  Of  high  excitement.  A  council 
was  held.  Mr.  Severn,  as  lie  called  himself,  had  gone  to 
the  Red  Lion,  over  the  way,  on  leaving  the  widow's  house", 
the  Red  Lion"  was  watched  for  a  long  tithe ;  at  length 
Widow  Prew  descried  the  object  of  their  curiosity  in  the" 
passage.  He  came  out,  presently,  and  walked  up  the 
road,  so  that  they  all  four  had  a  good  view  of  him.  It  was 
not  the  boy's  father ;  this  man  was  younger  by  some  years 
than  the  real  and  true  one,  and  was  nothing  like  such  a 
gentleman — nothing  like.  Mrs.  Sarvus  and  the  TvvelstonS 
were  ready  to  swear  to  it.  Mrs.  Sarvus  vowed  she  could 
see  through  the  whole  affair;  there  was  some  property  in 
the  way,  or  something  of  that  sort;  something  might  have 
happened  to  the  real  father,  and  tliis  Severn,  happening  to 
know  all  about  it,  had  thought  to  turn  things  to  his  own 
account,  by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  father.  It  wa§ 
unanimously  resolved  to  resist  his  pretensions.  Poor 
Tancred  was  again  brought  down,  and  placed  in  the  great 
chair  by  the  fire,  where  the  confabulators  overwhelmed  him 
with  endearments.  He  was  looking  better  than  he  did  the 
day  before,  arid  appeared  to  be  slowly  advancing  towards 
recovery.  Whilst  they  were  chatting  around  liim,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door ;  the  very  gentleman  who  called 
himself  Mr.  Severn  was  admitted.  He  looked  more 
haggard  and  care-worn  than  ever,  and  walked  lamely,  as  if 
suffering  from  the  accident  he  had  sustained ;  his  demea- 
nour was  at  once  humble  and  haughty,  like  that  of  a 
proud  man  bowed  down.  He  advanced  to  where  Tancred 
was  sitting,  and  knelt  down  before  him.  The  rest  looked 
on  in  curiosity  and  perplexity ;  they  could  hot  see  his  face 
well,  but  sufficiently  to  perceive  that  he  either  feigned  or 
felt  the  deepest  emotion.  Something  he  muttered,  as  lie 
looked  stealthily  in  the  boy's  face,  iu  which  the  word 
"mother"  occurred,  but  they  could  catch  no  more. 
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Strange  !  the  boy  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  con- 
vulsed him,  and  laying  his  aching  head  upon  the  breast  of 
the  stranger,  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  come  at  last,  poor  boy,"  murmured  the  latter, 
"  I  have  wronged  thee  fearfully,  but  will  try  to  make 

amends " 

"  If  I  might  speak,"  interrupted  the  beadle,  all  purple 
with  excitement,  "  I  don't  see  as  there's  any  good  in  all 
this  here,  seing  as  how  thee  boy's  real  father  is  beknown 
to  us." 

"  Well  beknown  to  us,"  echoed  Mrs.  Sarvus,  with  a 
defiant  shake  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Severn  rose  hurriedly.  "  You  labour  under  a 
mistake,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  tone  at  once  so  tranquil 
and  sad  that  the  others  were  silenced. 

"  This  lady,  Mrs.  Prew,  informed  me  yesterday  that  a 
gentleman  had  visited  you  some  time  back,  making 
inquiries  after  the  boy  whom  I  have  met  with  so  strangely 
— I  may  say  providentially.  I  was  agitated,  and  could 
not  account  for  the  circumstance  then,  but  now  I  am  able 
to  explain  all."  He  then  asked  several  questions  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  supposed  relative,  and  the  answers 
appearing  to  give  him  complete  satisfaction,  he  told  them 
the  person  they  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Beauchamp,  afriendand 
schoolmate  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  himself  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  after  the  boy. 

The  beadle  again  interposed.  "  It  an't  worth  while  to  say 
any  more  at  this  time,"  said  he ;  "  if  you  can  get  your 
witnesses  we  may  enter  into  the  case  before  us  in  reg'lar 
order,  as  Squire  Penning  says  on  the  bench ;  but  until  it 
is  all  proved,  clear  as  daylight,  the  boy  shall  never  go  out 
of  my  purtection ;  I've  been  a  father  to  'un,  and  so  I  will 
be  till  I  see  him  righted." 

"  Your  conduct  does  you  very  great  credit,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Severn,  grasping  the  beadle's  hand,  and  shaking  it  j 
with  a  warmth  which  amazed   the  worthy  functionary.  I 
"  Your  scepticism,  however  painful  to  myself,  is  natural 
and  indeed  proper ;  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  out  my  case,  for  I  have  been  many  years  abroad 
and  cannot  tell  whether  those  who  may  be  able  to  assist 
me  are  living  or  dead.     I  have  been  unfortunate  all  my 
life ;  shipwreck  was  my  last  mishap,  sending  me  back  to 
my  native  land  a  beggar.     But  never  despair !    I  may  be 
better  off  soon,  and  well  able,  as  I  shall  be  ever  willing,  to 
repay  those  who  have  benefited  me  or  mine." 

XIII. — FATHER  AND  GRANDFATHERS. 

The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  very 
speedily  after  the  occurrence  at  Mrs.  Prew's,  the  poor 
gentleman  who  appeared  like  the  shadow  of  the  once 
gallant  and  impetuous  Charley  Severn,  found  his  way  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Benedict,  the  curate  of  S — .  He  was  in- 
troduced to  that  gentleman  in  the  same  little  study  where 
Tancred  had  enjoyed  the  most  blissful  hours  of  his  life. 
The  curate  was  reading  aloud  to  an  old  gentleman,  who 
sat  with  his  head  depressed,  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Uttering 
a  cry  of  surprise  and  delight,  the  young  man  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  latter.  The  old  man,  startled  and 
agitated,  looked  at  him  in  wondering  embarrassment. 
Presently  he  turned  towards  the  curate,  and  said,  with  a 
look  strange  and  pitiful,  "  It  is  Charley  !  "  A  very 
affecting  scene  ensued.  It  was,  indeed,  the  long-lost  son. 
The  elder  Severn  saw  the  son  he  had  driven  from  his 
home  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  curate  beheld  the  un- 
happy agent  of  his  daughter's  ruin  and  early  death. 
Young  Severn — after  the  first  burst  of  feeling  had  sub- 
sided, and  after  the  good  curate,  with  quivering  lips  and 
broken  voice,  had  accorded  him  his  full  forgiveness — 
related  his  extraordinary  meeting  with  little  Tancred, 
whose  birth  had  been  kept  a  close  secret  from  the  parents 
of  his  mother  and  father.  The  astonishment  which  the 
revelation  produced  may  be  well  conceived :  the  curate 
burned  to  see  again  the  boy  he  had  found  upon  the  high- 
way, when  the  sun  was  rising  that  morning,  feeling  as- 


sured that  he  had  unconsciously  received  into  his  house 
the  offspring  of  his  beloved  and  lamented  daughter,  while 
Mr.  Severn  said  something  in  a  low  and  humble  voice 
about  the  mystery  of  life,  as  he  remembered  telling  Tan- 
cred, his  own  son's  child,  to  honour  his  father  and  his 
mother.  Both  felt  certain  about  the  identity  of  the  boy ; 
and  now  each,  especially  the  curate,  no  longer  marvelled 
that  an  indescribable  something  in  the  little  fellow's  look 
and  voice  had  touched  them  so  strangely  and  acutely. 

Arrangements  were  diligently  made  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affair.  The  strongest  morsel  of  evidence,  apart 
from  the  boy's  name,  and  the  means  by  which  he  came  to 
bear  it,  was  the  discovery  of  the  words  "  For  Charles," 
written  on  the  back  of  the  bank-note  which  Mrs.  Sarvus 
had  carefully  preserved.  It  was  a  memorandum  made  by 
Mr.  Severn,  on  sending  the  note  to  his  wife.  The  hand- 
writing of  that  gentleman  was  remarkably  peculiar  :  he 
recognised  it  at  once,  and  also  remembered  the  circum- 
stance. The  manner  in  which  the  child  had  been  found 
by  the  beadle,  &c.,  harmonized  so  precisely  with  Charles 
Severn's  story,  that  the  case  was  easily  and  clearly  made 
out. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  Tancred  was  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  curate's  house,  and  after  a  month's  nursing, 
completely  recovered  his  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Severn, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  S —  for  the  sake  of  being  near  the  curate,  whom 
he  now  loved  and  esteemed.  As  if  anxious  to  palliate 
past  harshness,  his  behaviour  towards  his  recovered  son 
and  discovered  grandson  was  most  affectionate.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  four  years  back,  his  large  fortune 
fell  to  them.  Mr.  Benedict  is  still  living  at  S — ,  bene- 
volent and  beloved  as  ever.  Mr.  Charles  Severn  is  his 
near  neighbour  and  close  friend.  Young  Tancred  Severn 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  in  Pro- 
fessor Erkfort's  College  at  Lausanne,  whither  his  father 
has  sent  him  in  the  hope  that  the  mental  stimulation, 
resulting  from  a  year  or  two  spent  abroad,  may  help  to 
invigorate  and  strengthen  a  disposition  naturally  over 
sensitive  and  susceptible.  Over  Tancred's  bed,  in  the 
little  dormitory  at  Lausanne,  hangs  a  copy  of  the  picture 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  which  he  had  first  seen 
in  Mr.  Benedict's  bedroom. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S     POEMS. 


I    MISS    THEE,    MY    MOTHER. 

I  MISS  thee,  my  Mother !  thy  image  is  still 

The  deepest  impressed  on  my  heart, — 
And  the  tablet  so  faithful  in  death  must  be  chill 

Ere  a  line  of  that  image  depart. 
Thou  wert  torn  from  my  side  when  I  treasured  thee  most — 

When  my  reason  could  measure  thy  worth ; 
When  I  knew  but  too  well  that  the  idol  I'd  lost 

Could  be  never  replaced  upon  earth. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  circles  of  joy, 

Where  I've  mingled  with  rapturous  zest ; 
For  how  slight  is  the  touch  that  will  serve  to  destroy 

All  the  fairy  web  spun  in  my  breast ! 
Some  melody  sweet  may  be  floating  around — 

Tis  a  ballad  I  learnt  at  thy  knee ; 
Some  strain  may  be  played,  and  I  shrink  from  the  sound, 

For  my  fingers  oft  woke  it  for  thee. 

miss  thee,  my  Mother !  when  young  Health  has  fled, 
And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain, 
Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pillowed  my  head, 
And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain  ? 
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Other  hands  may  support,  gentle  accents  may  fall — 

For  the  fond  and  the  true  are  yet  mine : 
I've  a  blessing  for  each ;  I  am  grateful  to  all — 

But  whose  care  can  be  soothing  as  thine  ? 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  summer's  fair  day, 

When  I  rest  in  the  ivy-wreathed  bower, 
When  I  hang  thy  pet  linnet's  cage  high  on  the  spray, 

Or  gaze  on  thy  favourite  flower. 
There's  the  bright  gravel-path  where  I  played  by  thy  side 

When  time  had  scarce  wrinkled  thy  brow, 
Where  I  carefully  led  thee  with  worshipping  pride 

When  thy  scanty  locks  gathered  the  snow. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  winter's  long  night : 

I  remember  the  tales  thou  wouldst  tell — 
The  romance  of  wild  fancy,  the  legend  of  fright — 

Oh !  who  could  e'er  tell  them  so  well ! 
Thy  corner  is  vacant ;  thy  chair  is  removed : 

It  was  kind  to  take  tliat  from  my  eye  : 
Yet  relics  are  'round  me — the  sacred  and  loved — 

To  call  up  the  pure  sorrow-fed  sigh. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother !  Oh,  when  do  I  not  ? 

Though  I  know  'twas  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
That  the  deepest  shade  fell  on  my  sunniest  spot, 

And  such  tie  of  devotion  was  riven ; 
For  when  thou  wert  with  me  my  soul  was  below, 

I  was  chained  to  the  world  I  then  trod ; 
My  affections,  my  thoughts,  were  all  earth-bound ;  but  now 

They  have  followed  thy  spirit  to  God. 


THERE'S  A  STAR  IN  THE  WEST. 

THERE'S  a  star  in  the  West  that  shall  never  go  down 

Till  the  records  of  valour  decay ; 
We  must  worship  its  light,  though  it  is  not  our  own, 

For  liberty  burst  in  its  ray. 
Shall  the  name  of  a  Washington  ever  be  heard 

By  a  freeman,  and  thrill  not  his  breast  ? 
Is  there  one  out  of  bondage  that  hails  not  the  word 

As  the  Bethlehem  Star  of  the  West? 

"  War,  war  to  the  knife !  be  enthralled,  or  ye  die/' 

Was  the  echo  that  woke  in  his  land ; 
But  it  was  not  his  voice  that  promoted  the  cry, 

Nor  his  madness  that  kindled  the  brand. 
He  raised  not  his  arm,  he  defied  not  his  foes, 

While  a  leaf  of  the  olive  remained ; 
Till  goaded  with  insult,  his  spirit  arose 

Like  a  long-baited  lion  unchained. 

He  struck  with  firm  courage  the  blow  of  the  bi-ave, 

But  sighed  o'er  the  carnage  that  spread : 
He  indignantly  trampled  the  yoke  of  the  slave, 

But  wept  for  the  thousands  that  bled. 
Though  he  threw  back  the  fetters  and  headed  the  strife, 

Till  Man's  charter  was  fairly  restored ; 
Yet  he  prayed  for  the  moment  when  Freedom  and  Life 

Would  no  longer  be  pressed  by  the  sword. 

Oh,  his  laurels  were  pure ;  and  his  patriot  name 

In  the  page  of  the  Future  shall  dwell, 
And  be  seen  in  all  annals,  the  foremost  in  fame, 

By  the  side  of  a  Hofer  and  Tell  I 
Revile  not  my  song,  for  the  wise  and  the  good 

Among  Britons  have  nobly  confessed 
That  his  was  the  glory  and  ours  was  the  blood 

Of  the  deeply-stained  field  of  the  West. 


THE     FAIRY    OF    THE     SEA. 

THERE'S  a  frigate  on  the  waters,  fit  for  battle,  storm,  or 
sun; 

She  dances  like  a  life-boat,  though  she  carries  flag  and 
gun. 

I'm  rich  and  blest  while  I  can  call  that  gallant  craft  my 
own; 

I'm  king  of  her,  and  Jove  himself  may  keep  his  crown  and 
throne. 

She'll  stem  the  billows  mountain  high,  or  skim  the  moon- 
lit spray ; 

She'll  take  a  blow  and  face  a  foe,  like  lion  tunied  at  bay. 

Whate'er  may  try,  she'll  stand  the  test,  the  brave,  the 
stanch,  the  free ; 

She  bears  a  name  of  stainless  fame,  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Sea." 

'•  The  gale  is  up,  she  feels  the  breath,  the  petrel  is  behind, 
j  She  travels  through  the  white  foam  like  an  arrow  on  the 

wind. 

Softly,  softly, — hold  her  in — let  her  slacken  in  her  pace ; 
She'll  do  the  pilot's  bidding  with  a  greyhound's  gentle 

grace. 
The  rocks  are  round  her — what  of  that?  she  turns  them 

like  a  swan ; 

The  boiling  breakers  roar,  but  she  is  safely  creeping  on. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  she's  clear  again !     More  canvas ;  helm 

a-lee ! 
Away  she  bounds,  like  deer  from  hounds,  the  "  Fairy  of 

the  Sea!" 

I've  met  with  life's  rough-  weather  squalls,  and  run  on 

shoals  ashore; 
All  passed  me  under  scudding-sails,  and  friends  were  friends 

no  more : 
But  when  the  storm -fiend  did  its  worst,  and  blanched  the 

firmest  crew, 
Xo  timber  yawned,  no  cordage  broke ;  my  bark,  my  bark 

was  true. 
We've  lived  together,  closely  bound,  too  long  to  lightly 

part; 

I  love  her  like  a  living  thing ;  she's  anchored  iu  my  heart ; 
But  Death  must  come,  and  come  he  may ;  right  welcome 

he  shall  be, 
So  that  I  sleep  ten  fathom  deep  in  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Sea  1 " 


LILLY    CROSSLAND. 

A    STORY    IN    FIVE    PARTS. 
I. — THE  FACTORY  GIRL, 

Oh,  love  will  venture  in  -where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen  ; 
Oh,  love  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been. 

OLD  SOIJG. 

AND  now,  mother,  for  the  collar — a  love  of  a  collar  it 
i  is  !  I  shall  just  ruu  this  bit  of  cherry-coloured  riband 
through  it,  and  then  my  Whit-Monday's  dress  is  com- 
plete ! " 

"Ah,  bairn,  contain  thyself! — thou's  too  fond  of 
pleasure  by  half.  What  if  it  rain,  or  storm,  or — " 

"  Stay,  now,  mother  !  don't  let  us  meet  troubles  half- 
way. Time  enough  when  they  come — they're  plenty  as 
it  is.  But  Richard  told  me  the  glass  was  rising,  and 
after  the  long  rains-  we  are  sure  to  have  a  spell  of  fair 
weather."  * 

«*  Richard  !  And  pray  who  is  he  ?  Some  weatherwise 
man  ?  Richard  !  I  never  heard  tell  on  him  afore  ! ' 

"  Why,  daa't  you  know  Richard  Broadbent,  the  far- 
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mer>s  son,  across  the  water  ?  You  know  his  father,  old 
John  Broadbent,  of  the  Hollow  Farm  ? " 

"  Well  enough !  But  what  is  he  to  thee  ?  I  know 
his  father  for  an  old  hunks,  fonder  of  money  than  of 
aught  else  in  this  world.  What  about  his  son — Richard, 
dost  ca'  him  ?  " 

Lilly  hung  down  her  head.  "  Mother,"  she  answered, 
"what  you  say  may  be  true;  but  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
such  harsh  things  of  Richard's  father." 

"  Richard,  again  !  Fiddlestick  !  He's  nowt  to  thee, 
and  you  are  nowt  to  him."  ' 

"  There  you  are  wrong  ;  but  you  don't  know  all.  Now 
I'll  tell  you — but  remember  it's  a  secret,  and  you  must 
say  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

And  the  girl  proceeded  to  tell  her  story.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  human  heart  made  captive  by  another — 
an  old  story,  yet  ever  fresh  and  new  to  the  one  that 
loves.  For  there  is  a  youth-time  for  all  of  us  in  the 
world  ;  and  to  the  young  the  story  of  love  is  as  fresh  and 
full  of  bounding  joy  as  it  was  to  the  first  human  beings 
that  peopled  the  earth.  To  the  old,  who  have  passed 
through  this  and  the  succeeding  phases  of  their  being,  it 
sounds  like  a  twice-told  tale — it  is  an  old  woi'ld  legend — 
often  a  prosy  story — at  best  a  sweet  memory.  The 
old,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  young  in  this  respect.  The  heart  closes  as 
age  advances  ;  and  if  men  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  love  of  the  world,  its  wealth,  and  its  enjoyments,  they 
are  very  apt  to  laugh  or  to  sneer  at  the  manifestation  of 
unselfish  attachment,  and  they  call  it  boyish  obstinacy 
and  childish  folly.  They  have  ceased  to  believe  in  affec- 
tion. They  forget  what  they  once  were,  before  their 
nature  became  warped  by  the  terrible  competition  of  life, 
and  was  forced  into  its  daily  rut  of  sordid  cares,  anxious 
avarice,  or  engrossing  business  pursuits.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  really  more  beautiful  than  a  perfectly  unselfish 
attachment  on  the  part  of  the  young.  It  may  not  always 
take  the  direction  that  we  wish  it  to  take ;  but  Nature  works 
in  other  fashion  from  ours  ;  and  were  we  to  leave  it  freely 
to  itself,  assuredly  it  would  make  fewer  blunders,  and 
perpetrate  far  less  domestic  misery  than  now  ensues  from 
the  attempts  made  to  coerce  it  into  channels  of  worldly 
convenience  and  family  arrangements.  Youth  should  be 
generous  :  if  calculating,  it  is  unlovely ;  if  sceptical  and 
suspicious,  it  is  hard  and  unnatural.  Hence  we  admire 
the  ardent  and  unselfish,  the  unsuspicious  and  affection- 
ate youth  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  Say  with  Buffbn  :  "  I 
could  not  esteem  a  young  man  who  has  not  commenced 
life  by  loving." 

Lilly  Crossland  told  her  mother  the  sweet  story.  It 
was  one  that  she  dared  scarcely  but  a  short  week  ago  have 
whispered  to  her  own  heart ;  yet  now,  when  her  lover  had 
declared  himself,  and  confided  to  her  fully  the  secret  of 
his  heart,  she  could  not  conceal  it  from  her  mother,  her 
only  friend,  her  sole  surviving  parent. 

"You  know  I  met  Richard  first  at  the  Sabbath- 
school,"  she  began.  "While  he  taught  one  class,  I 
taught  another,  and  we  could  not  help  meeting  often.  I 
felt  that  his  eyes  were  often  upon  me,  even  when  turned 
from,  him ;  but  I  did  not  invite  any  advances  from  him, 
nor  give  him  an  opportunity  to  say  I  courted  his  atten- 
tions, as  they  have  said  of  others  in  the  school.  At  last 
he  spoke,  and  that  day  I  was  more  stupid  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  been  in  my  whole  life.  I  could 
scarcely  answer  a  word.  It  was  when  the  afternoon  class 
was  over;  and,  as  I  wondered  what  people  would  say, 
and  did  not  like  to  be  jeered  by  the  other  girls,  I  asked 
him  to  go  back.  But  he  said  he  was  going  my  way 
through  the  fields,  and  so  he  walked  alongside  of  me.  I 
think  that  day  was  the  first  spring-day  of  the  year :  the 
trees  and  hedgerows  had  just  burst  out  in  their  fresh 
green,  and  a  lark  above  our  heads  made  the  air  ring  with 
his  song.  I  felt  very  happy,  but  not  quiet  at  heart.  ,  I 
could  scarcely  speak,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  the 


lane  leading  up  to  our  cottage,  I  turned  ;away  without  a 
word.  He  followed  and  took  my  hand,  and  asked  if  I 
was  angry  with  him  for  accompanying  me  so  far?  I 
thought  he  trembled  and  was  as  confused  as  I  was  my- 
self. But  what  could  I  say  ?  I  was  not  angry — and — " 

"Ah,  Lilly,  I  see  how  it  is.  I  fear  thou  has  been 
goin'  a  fooil's  gate  that  day.  Well  ? " 

"  He  said  he  wished  to  see  me  again,  and  asked  if  he 
might  come  up  to  the  cottage  of  an  evening,  after  he 
had  got  the  cattle  housed  ?  I  said  I  would  ask,  and  he 
promised  to  come  up  and  get  your  answer.  Ha  ! " 

A  knock  at  the  door !  Lilly,  almost  trembling,  asked 
her  mother  to  see  who  was  there.  Formerly  she  herself 
would  spring  up  to  welcome  the  evening  visitors  to  the 
cottage.  But  her  heart  already  told  her  that  some 
unwonted  visitor  might  be  there. 

The  new  comer  entered  :  it  was  her  Richard  ;  and  she 
had  not  yet  told  her  mother  half  her  story  ! 


Across  the  river,  on  a  broad  grass  meadow,  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  of  the  high  grounds  which  rofe& 
all  round  the  little  dale,  stood  the  Hollow  Farm,  with 
its  barn  and  out-buildings.  It  was  a  snug  place,  low- 
roofed,  and  square-windowed.  On  the  evening  on  which 
our  story  opens,  the  smoke  curled  from  the  chimney- 
top,  and  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire  shone  through 
the  kitchen  panes.  A  porch,  covered  with  ivy,  indi- 
cated the  entrance  to  the  dwelling,  and  on  either  side 
of  it  was  set  out  a  row  of  large  wooden  bowls  of  milk  to 
cool.  The  lowing  of  numerous  cattle  fell  upon  the  ear 
from  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  the  laughter  of  lads  and 
lasses  proceeded  from  the  out-buildings,  where  they  were 
foddering  up  the  cattle  for  the  night,  and  bringing  the 
day's  work  to  a  close.  The  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  which  closed  the  valley  towards  the  west,  but  left 
a  ruddy  glare  behind,  and  against  the  sky,  if  you  looked 
intently,  you  could  discern  a  tall  chimney  rising  up  into 
the  air,  which  indicated  the  place  where  the  large  new 
factory  had  been  lately  erected. 

Trade  had  for  some  time  been  brisk,  and  factories  were 
rising  up  in  all  directions.  Towns  swelled  into  cities, 
and  villages  expanded  into  towns.  They  rose  up  "  like 
an  exhalation."  Quiet  farming  districts  were  invaded 
along  all  the  Yorkshire  valleys ;  wherever  there  was 
water-power  available,  factories  sprang  up,  and  around 
them  villages,  then  towns — their  growth  was  prodigious. 
Where  before  only  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle  had  been  heard,  there  Was  now  the  droning  of 
wheels  and  the  whirling  of  a  thousand  spindles.  The 
old  settlers  in  the  quiet  valleys  felt  themselves  jostled 
about  by .  the  new  population*  They  were  brusque, 
uproarious,  impulsive,  and  independent.  They  "gave 
theintselves  airs;"  not  unfrequently  they  trespassed 
and  invaded  the  farmers'  lanes  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
or,  on  their  occasional  holidays,  in  troops,  con- 
sisting of  scores.  They  took  short  cuts  across  the 
fields,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  menaces  of  the  farmer 
or  his  men.  WThat  was  worse,  they  soon  infected  the 
sleepy  aborigines  of  the  valleys,  and  inoculated  them  with 
their  new  life.  The  children  of  the  rural  labourers  were 
tempted  into  the  factories  by  the  wages  paid  to  them  ; 
then  their  daughters  went,  and  occasionally  the  labourers 
themselves  went ;  and  so  labouring  hands  became  scarcer, 
and  those  that  remained  asked  higher  wages.  True,  the 
farmers  made  greater  gains  out  of  their  farm  produce  in 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  the  new  population.  But 
they  forgot  this  in  the  annoyances  they  received,  and  in 
the  disturbance  of  their  wonted  quiet,  which  they  could 
not  bear  to  have  invaded.  This  was  especially  f  he  case 
with  the  older  men  in  the  dale.  And  they  were  constantly 
inveighing  against  the  factories,  their  owners-  (who  held 
their  heads  far  above  them),  and,  more  than  all,  against 
the  factory  workers. 
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Then,  to  make  matters  more  intolerable,  dissenting 
chapels  planted  themselves  in  the  dale,  in  very  sight  oi 
the  village  church,  in  a  district  where  before  a  dissenter 
had  been  a  thing  undreamt  of.  Methodist  Sunday- 
schools  set  to  work,  and  by  the  life  and  interest  which 
they  imparted  to  their  operations, — their  singing,  their 
classes,  and  their  social  meetings, — they  attracted  many 
not  only  of  the  new  factory  population,  but  of  the  young 
people  belonging  to  the  old  rural  settlers  about  the 
place.  Among  these  was  Richard  Broadbent,  the  young 
farmer  of  the  Hollow.  He  was  an  active-minded  youth, 
and  he  loved  the  occupation  of  a  voluntary  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school,  partly  because  he  found  that  in  teaching 
others  he  was  teaching  himself,  and  partly  because  he 
conscientiously  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  impart  to  others, 
less  favourably  circumstanced  than  himself,  all  that  he 
could  teach  them.  And  then,  finally,  to  continue  him 
in  this  work,  there  was  the  attraction  which  he  felt 
towards  the  humble,  but  lovely  girl  we  have  introduced 
at  the  opening  of  our  tale — none  other  than  Lilly  Cross- 
land — one  of  the  best  conducted  girls  in  the  mill.  For 
she  was  a  factory-girl. 

Yes,  a  factory -girl !  Lilly's  parents  were  once  small 
farmers  in  this  very  dale,  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 
You  may  yet  see  the  smoke  curling  from  their  old  cot- 
tage-chimney on  a  spring  morning,  just  beyond  the 
shoulder  of  that  rising  ground  which  stands  out  into  the 
valley  about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  the  new  factory. 
The  river  sweeps  round  the  hillock,  which,  with  the  few 
fields  lying  around  it,  constituted  the  small  grazing  farm 
of  the  Crosslands.  Lilly  was  born  within  the  walls  ot 
the  cottage,  the  roof  of  which  you  can  just  discern.  She 
often  looked  back  to  those  sweet  morning  days.  But 
alas,  bad  times  came  on.  A  murrain  fell  among-  the 
cattle.  Three  cows  died  in  one  winter;  the  rent  was 
due;  the  stock  was  distrained;  and  the  ruined  pair,  with 
their  one  child,  took  shelter  in  the  nearest  vacant  cottage. 
But  the  broken  farmer  could  not  bear  up  under  his 
calamity.  In  the  damp  hut  to  which,  he  had  retreated, 
fever  seized  him,  and  carried  him  off;  and  the  forlorn 
widow  was  left  to  battle  with  the  world  by  herself.  How 
she  had  lived  during  the  long  years  of  widowhood,  heaven 
only  knows.  Who  can  tell  how  tens  of  thousands,  help- 
less as  she,  manage  to  live  on  ?  But  the  keen  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  so  it  was  with  this  poor 
woman.  She  managed  to  live,  and  the  new  factory — sus- 
pected though  it  was  by  some,  and  hated  by  others  of  the 
old  farmers  of  the  dale — had  proved  a  blessing  to  her. 
She  herself  earned  some  small  wages  by  winding  ia  the 
cottage ;  and  Lilly,  whom  she  sent  to  the  factory  with  the 
other  neighbours'  children,  brought  home  as  many  bright 
shillings  on  Saturday  nights  as  helped  to  make  the  cot- 
tage snug  and  cheerful.  What  choice  has  a  poor  woman 
where  her  child  is  to  work  ?  How  few  have  the  power 
of  choosing  their  own  lot  in  this  world  ?  Have  we  not 
to  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ?  And 
thus  it  was  that  Lilly  was  a  factory-girl;  it  was  the  only 
road  to  a  subsistence  that  offered,  and  she  accepted  the 
condition,  thankfully  and  cheerfully. 

Stand  forth,  Lilly  1  Many  a  high-bred  lady  would  envy 
that  bright  and  fresh  countenance  of  thine.  In  figure 
not  very  tall,  rather  small  than  large,,  but  gracefully  pro- 
portioned, well  tilled  out,  and  easy  in  step  and  gait. 
Large  dark  eyes,  arched  over  by  eyebrows  as  sharp  and 
well  defined  as  if  traced  with  ink;  cheeks  rosy  and 
velvety;  and  lips  soft  and  ripe,  like  a  peach.  Who 
need  wonder  at  the  devotion  of  her  young  lover  ?  Look 
at  those  dimples  in  her  cheeks  and  chin,  and  say  who 
could  resist  them?  But  Lilly  was  not  vain  of  these 
things,  though,  doubtless,  that  little  mirror  in  the  corner 
had  often  reflected,  perhaps  distortedly,  her  charming 
features.  She  dressed  quite  plainly,  in  a  common  print, 
which  set  close  to  her  figure  up  to  her  neck.  Her  hair 
was  plainly  parted  in  the  middle,  and  was  twisted  up  in  a 


plait  behind  her  head,  over  which  stood  out  One  of  the 
lofty  combs  at  that  time  in  use.  The  most  attractive 
beauty  is  unconscious ;  and  that  was  precisely  Lilly's 
case.  We  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  in  drawing  this 
picture.  Let  any  one  go  through  a  well-conducted 
factory  at  this  day,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  fine-looking  girls  he  sees  there.  The  warmth  of 
the  place  in  which  they  work  brings  their  forms  rapidly 
to  maturity — perhaps  too  rapidly — and  their  complexion 
is  often  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Certainly,  in 
point  of  looks,  take  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  far 
superior  to  girls  of  the  same  class  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations.  But  to  be  a  factory  girl  1  There 
is  the  stigma ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  was  destined  to 
work  disastrous  results. 


Peep  through  the  kitchen-window  of  the  farm-house 
over  at  the  Hollow,  which  we  have  above  described,  and 
by  the  bright  blaze  of  the  fire  you  discern  an  elderly  man 
sitting  moodily  smoking  his  long  clay  pipe.  He  is  well 
advanced  in  years,  but  has  that  look  of  robust  firmness 
about  him  which  gives  the  impression  of  full  health  and 
strength,  and  indicates  a  long  life.  Something  moves 
him,  and  makes  him  talk  sternly  to  the  housekeeper,  who 
passes  backward  and  forward  from  time  to  time,  carrying 
the  milk-bowls  to  their  place  in  the  back  kitchen.  Let 
us  listen  to  a  bit  of  their  conversation  : — 

"  What,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  "  surely  I  do  not  hear  rightly.  Walking  through 
the  fields  with  a  mill  girl !  It  never  could  be.  It  isn't 
true." 

"  I  merely  say  it  as  I  heard  it,  sir.  Very  likely  it  isn't 
true.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  believe  it.  But  folks  will  say 
anything  now-a-days.  It  all  comes  of  them  factories. 
I  never  heard  o'such  goings  on  in  my  born  days." 

"  And  who  told  you  this  story  about  Dick  ? " 

"  Why  it  was  one  that  seed  'em.  It  was  Jack  o'Bills, 
that  goes  to  th'  same  Sunday-school — the  Methody  place 
you  know,  sir." 

The  man  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  He  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth,  which  might  have  been  an 
oath,  so  vehement  did  it  sound,  though  suppressed  ;  thert 
rose  up  as  if  to  go  to  the  door.  But  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps approached,  and  his  son  Richard  walked  in. 

"How  now,  Dick,  what's  this  I  hear  of  ye?  But  it 
can't  be  true.  I  have  sworn  it  can't.  They  say  you  have 
been  seen  walking  across  the  fields  with  one  of  those 
factory  girls,  and  that  you're  courting  her  !  It's  a  lie,  I 
know." 

"  And  what  if  it  were  true,  father  ?  What  if  the  girl 
were  a  good,  true-hearted  girl,  worthy  of  the  best  man 
in  the  land,  and  I  should  mean  nothing  that  was  wrong 
or  dishonourable  ? " 

" Then  it  is  true,  sir?"  asked  the  farther,  ^with  an 
angry  scowl. 

' 'Titie,  that  I  have  walked  across  the  fields  with-  a 
young  woman  who  works  in  a  factory,  but  who  is  worthy 
of  a-  far  better  position ;  I  admit  that  it  is." 

-"Then  have  done  with  it  instantly,  sir1;  never  re- 
peat that  walk,  I  warn  you.  I'll  have  no  son  of  mine 
tramping  after  such  hussies.  I  wonrt  allow  it  on  any 
account." 

"  Father,  you  forget;  I  have  arrived'  at  ntanV'a  estate, 
and  am  entitled  to  Have  some  choice  myself  in  the 
matter." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense-^stuff  and  nonsense-!  Never  let 
me  heat*  of  it  agahi.  Fin  determined'  there  shall  be  no 
more  of  it;  so  give  it  up  instantly,  else  1*11  drive  you 
from  my  door !  " 

The  old  man  flung  himself  down  in  his-  chair,  almost 
pale  with  rage,  and  the  son'  walked  off  to  his  chamber. 
But  he,  too,  had  taken  his-  determination;  arid- was- pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

SLAVERY   AND    BONDAGE. 

The  time  is  not  so  far  gone  by  when  there  were  slaves 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  when  the  serfs  belonged  to  the 
estates  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  were  bought  and  sold  with 
them,  as  they  are  in  Russia  at  this  day.  John  Wycliffe 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  in  England  to  declare  the  prac- 
tice of  villeynage  to  be  antichristian.  The  first  Apostles 
of  the  Church  passed  the  institution  over  in  silence :  it 
was  too  deeply  rooted  in  society,  in  early  times,  to  be 
openly  handled.  Bondage  or  slavery  continued  in  England 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  there  were 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  the  royal  manors.  But  a 
public  opinion,  in  favour  of  manumitting  the  labouring 
classes,  had  been  gradually  extending  since  the  growth 
of  the  towns,  which,  by  their  charters,  possessed  the 
power  of  giving  to  the  serfs  who  fled  to  them  the  right  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  Queen,  without  any  difficulty,  issued 
an  order  to  manumit  the  feudal  serfs  on  the  royal  estates. 
The  institution  gradually  died  out  of  itself,  without  the 
aid  of  legislation ;  and  several  of  the  ancient  laws,  by 
which  the  rural  serfs  were  held  in  bondage,  still  remain 
on  our  statute-books  unrepealed.  They  stand  there  yet, 
a  mere  dead-letter.  You  find  the  remains  of  the  old 
practice  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land, where  the  female  labourers  in  the  field  are  called  by 
the  old  name  of  "  bondagers"  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  where  slavery 
continued  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  England.  The 
Scotch  Parliamentary  records  contain  no  acts,  nor  decla- 
rations in  favour  of  freedom.  Perhaps  no  lines  have  been 
oftener  quoted  than  those  noble  lines  on  Freedom,  in 
Barbour's  "  Metrical  History  of  the  Bruce  "  : — 

"  Ah  !  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  ; 
Freedom  makes  men  to  have  liking. 
To  all  men  Freedom  solace  gives: 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives ; 
And  he  that  aye  has  lived  free, 
May  not  well  know  the  misery, 
The  wrath,  the  hate,  the  spite,  and  all 
That's  compass'd  in  the  name  of  Thrall  I " 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  author  of  these  lines  was 
a  slave-holder  and  a  slave-dealer !  From  deeds  which  are 
extant,  it  appears  that  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  the 
archdeacon,  held  serfs,  and  trafficked  in  serfs,  selling  or 
letting  them  on  lease,  like  the  cattle  or  granges  on  their 
lands  !  In  their  own  words,  they  "  set  and  in  tack  let  the 
whole  barony  of  Nurthill,  with  its  hawkings,  huntings,  and 
fishings,  with  its  serfs,  bondages,  natives,  and  their  issue." 
This  was  in  1388.  Every  man  in  Scotland  then,  who  was 
not  himself  a  lord,  must  be  owned  by  a  lord,  otherwise 
the  king  took  possession  of  him — the  king's  justice  being 
ordered  to  "  keep  his  body  for  the  king's  behoof,  until  he 
got  himself  a  lord."  The  title-deeds  of  Scotch  estates,  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  contain  innumerable 
notices  of  the  condition  of  the  serfs  ;  and  bequests  of 
slaves  were  often  made  to  the  monasteries  and  hospitals 
of  that  dreary  age.  The  churchmen  themselves  were  in 


many  cases  serfs — the  born  thralls  of  the  church  estates 
on  which  they  lived  !  As  late  as  1413,  there  is  a  record 
of  the  baronies  of  Cowie  and  Durris,  in  Kincardineshire, 
having  been  sold  with  the  tenants  and  tenantries.  The  j 
slavery  of  rural  labourers  gradually  expired  in  Scotland  as 
in  England,  without  any  express  act  of  parliament  abolish- 
ing it — it  simply  became  disused ;  probably,  as  population 
multiplied,  the  lords  found  they  could  get  their  lands  as 
well  tilled  without  serfdom  as  with  it,  and  they  thereby 
relieved  themselves  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  serfs. 
belonging  to  their  estates.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  bondage  of  colliers  and  salters— both  of  those  being 
obnoxious  occupations  ;  and  their  bondage  was  conse- 
quently rigidly  enforced,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  eleventh  Parliament  of  James  VI.  (James  I. 
of  England),  in  1606,  passed  a  stringent  law,  enforcing 


the  slavery  of  the  colliers  and  salters.  All  vassalage  of 
this  kind  was  roughly  set  aside  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during 
his  brief  ascendance  in  1654;  but,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  feudal  vassalage  of  the  colliers  and 
salters  was  also  restored ;  and  it  was  only  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  that  their  vassalage  was  finally  abolished  ! 
There  are  men  now  living  in  Scotland  whose  grandfathers 
were  born  slaves ;  who,  if  their  child  went  underground 
into  the  coal-pit,  and  worked  a  day's  work,  were  bound 
to  the  estate  for  life !  Thus,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  country  is  not  of  so  remote  a  date  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  Ireland,  slavery  was  abolished  long  before 
England  or  Scotland  had  abandoned  the  practice.  It  was 
put  an  end  to  as  early  as  the  year  1169.  A  zealous  Irish 
writer,  inciting  his  countrymen,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  English  domi- 
nion, asks,  indignantly  : — "  How  long  are  we  to  be  slaves 
to  these  English,  whose  forefathers  were  the  bondmen  of 
our  forefathers  ?  Multitudes  of  Englishmen,  whom  our 
ancestors  took  in  war,  or  who  were  made  prisoners  by 
others,  were  everywhere  in  Ireland  exposed  by  slave- 
dealers  for  sale,  in  cages,  like  sheep  at  a  fair  ;  so  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  Irishman  of  moderate  wealth  who 
did  not  possess  one  or  two  English  bondmen.  But  at 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Armagh,  the  Irish  set  their  English  slaves  at  liberty  ;  for 
those  venerable  prelates  thought  it  unfit  for  a  Christian 
to  keep  a  Christian  in  captivity.  Nor  from  that  time, 
namely,  the  year  1169,  to  this  year  1645,  have  we  seen  or 
heard  of  Christian  slaves  in  Ireland." 

"WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAY." 

Some  years  since,  there  lived  in  Paris  a  very  intelligent 
book  -  fancier,  who,  however,  possessing  more  brains 
than  cash,  was  constantly  forced  to  restrain  his  ardent 
longings  for  the  gorgeous  editions  of  both  new  and  stan- 
dard works,  which  constantly  tempted  him  on  M.  Gos- 
selin's  counter. 

Lounging  one  morning,  as  usual,  into  these  charmed 
precincts,  he  saw  displayed  two  splendid  copies  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Orientales.  the  illustrations  being  all  printed  on 
tinted  India  paper.  Almost  every  morning  he  returned 
to  gaze  with  wistful  eyes  at  these  beauteous  books  :  he 
opened  them,  turned  over  the  pages,  looked  and  longed, 
but  he  did  not  purchase.  The  price  of  each  copy  was 
fifty  crowns,  and  our  amateur  could  as  easily  have  given  the 
mines  of  Potosi  as  such  a  sum. 

One  day,  while  he  stood,  according  to  custom,  admiring 
Les  Orientales,  a  young  lady,  followed  by  an  attendant, 
entered  Gosselin's  shop.  She  was  very  simply  dressed, 
but  had  an  unmistakeable  air  of  elegance  and  high  birth. 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  "to  purchase  some  new  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  work." 

M.  Gjosselin  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged  in 
giving  directions  to  one  of  his  clerks,  and  the  book- 
fancier  boldly  answered  in  his  place. 

"  Here,  madame,  is  a  beautiful  publication,  which 
cannot  fail  to  please  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  A  new  work,  by  M.  Victor  Hugo, — Les  Orientales ; 
I  need  not  praise  it;  its  beauties  speak  for  themselves." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  handsome  book,"  said  the  young 
lady,  after  having  turned  over  the  pages.  "  What  is  its 
price  ?" 

"  One  hundred  crowns." 

"  I  will  take  it :  have  the  kindness  to  give  it  to  my 
servant." 

And,  taking  out  her  purse,  she  laid  the  sum  demanded 
on  the  counter,  and  bowing  gracefully  to  the  master  of 
the  establishment  and  his  impromptu  assistant,  went 
away. 

This  lady  was  the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  whose 
youth  and  loveliness  were,  alas  !  so  soon  destined  to 
wither  in  the  grave. 
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"  Really,  my  good  friend,"  said  M.  Gosselin,  you  are 
a  capital  man  of  business  !  You  would  make  your  fortune 
as  a  bookseller !  How  coolly  you  demanded  and  received 
double  the  right  price  for  the  book  !  " 

"Ma  foil  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  amateur, 
"  your  two  copies  were  worth  an  hundred  crowns.  Here 
is  the  money,  I  have  sold  one,  and  will  now  take  home 
the  other." 

This  he  did  in  triumph ;  and  the  second  splendid 
copy  of  Les  Orientates  still  adorns  his  library. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

What  roguery  poor  folks  now-a-days  suffer  from ! 
Thieves  may  not  break  into  their  houses  and  carry  off 
their  goods,  but  they  have  found  another  way  of  fleecing 
them.  They  poke  one  finger  into  their  bread-basket, 
another  into  their  sugar-basin,  a  third  into  their  mustard- 
pot,  a  fourth  into  their  coffee-canister,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest.  Buy  bread,  and  lo !  it  is  full  of  water  and  alum  ; 
mustard,  and  you  get  flour  and  turmeric ;  sugar,  and  you 
have  water  and  sand  mixed  up  with  it ;  coffee,  and  you 
get  chicory,  or  roasted  liver  and  mahogany  shavings.  How 
is  a  poor  man  to  protect  himself  against  such  impositions  ? 
One  says,  "  Let  things  alone ;  everybody  must  protect 
himself."  If  you  ask  for  Government  interference,  it  is 
objected  that  it  is  "  not  its  province "  to  act  in  the 
matter.  The  people  may  ask  for  flour,  and  chalk  be  sold 
to  them  instead  of  it ;  but  it  is  "  not  the  business  of  Go- 
vernment "  to  stop  the  imposition.  Carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference,  and  you  let  the  people  be 
cheated  by  false  weights  as  well  as  by  false  goods ;  in 
fact,  you  lay  them  down  to  be  fleeced  by  every  sharper. 
Few  men  or  women  are  chemists.  It  takes  a  very  skilled 
eye  to  detect  the  difference  between  sawdust,  mixed  with 
red  ochre,  and  coffee :  even  burnt  liver  is  a  "  capital 
imitation,"  a  most  successful  imposition.  But  is  there  no 
redress  ?  Is  adulteration  to  be  the  rule,  and  cheating  the  art 
of  trade  ?  The  units  cannot  protect  themselves  ;  but,  act- 
ing through  their  social  machine  of  Government,  they 
can  do  so.  They  can  have  skilled  analyzers,  and  affix 
penalties  to  whosoever  sells  a  spurious  article,  knowing  it 
to  be  such.  We  limit  the  functions  of  Government  too 
much,  in  merely  confining  it  to  the  duties  of  a  police- 
man. The  man  who  picks  your  pocket  by  selling  you  a 
false  article  is  as  much  a  thief  as  the  man  who  picks  your 
pocket  in  the  streets.  The  one  may  be  "  respectable  ; " 
the  other,  a  "  habit  and  repute  "  rogue.  But  the  public 
needs  protection  in  the  one  case  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
other,  and  ought  to  have  it.  And  the  Government  which 
refuses  to  deal  with  such  matters  abdicates  its  most  im- 
portant function,  which  is  that  of  protection  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  health,  life,  and  pro-  j 
perty.  The  adulteration  of  coffee,  mustard,  sugar, 
pepper,  arrowroot,  and  such  like,  are  almost  as  easily  open 
to  detection  as  false  scales  are  ;  but  it  is  much  less  easy 
to  guard  against  the  adulteration  of  bread — the  great  staff 
of  life.  The  Lancet  shows  that  many  bakers  mix  consi- 
derable proportions  of  rice  flour  among  the  wheat  flour, 
the  former  absorbing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water, 
which  the  purchaser  thus  pavs  for  in  place  of  nutritious 
wheat  farina.  Mashed  potatoes  are  also  mixed  up  with 
the  flour  with  the  same  object.  But  the  most  common 
adulteration  is  that  of  alum,  which  is  used  for  a  double 
purpose  -,  first,  to  make  bad-coloured  wheat  white,  and 
second,  to  enable  the  flour  to  retain  a  larger  quantity  of 
water,  by  which  the  loaf  is  made  heavier.  Druggists 
supply  large  quantities  of  mixed  alum  and  salt  (known  in 
the  trade  as  "  hards  "  and  "  stuff")  for  this  purpose.  In 
one  loaf  of  four  pounds  weight,  Mr.  Mitchell  detected  no 
less  than  116  grains  of  this  "stuff."  It  is  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  quantity  of  the  "stuff"  contained  in  the 
loaf,  E3  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  enables  the  flour 
to  absorb,  that  the  profit  of  the  baker,  and  the  imposition 
on  the  public,  consists.  This  alum  is  very  hurtful  to 


health,  inducing  complaints  of  the  lungs,  constipation,  and 
dyspepsia.  The  public  might  to  some  small  extent  deal 
with  these  impositions,  by  forming  co-operative  compa- 
nies to  bake  their  own  bread,  as  country  people  in  many 
districts  have  done  to  grind  their  own  flour;  but  the  Go- 
vernment should  act  in  the  matter,  prompt!  >•  2nd  efi> 
ciently,  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  poor  and  the 
helpless,  who  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  their  special 
care. 

PUBLIC    KILLING. 

We  do  not  affect  to  be  squeamish  or  sentimental,  and 
yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  publicly  taking  of 
a  man  or  woman's  life,  in  the  sight  of  assembled  thousands, 
is  a  strange  way  of  teaching  "  the  sacredness  of  human 
life."  A  man,  strong  with  passion,  blind  with  the  rage  of 
the  moment,  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity,  kills  another ; 
and  we  take  this  man  deliberately  out  into  the  open  light 
of  day,  and  on  a  scaffold — erected  high  so  that  all  men, 
women,  and  children,  assembled  in  thousands  there,  may 
see  the  tragedy — we  violently  put  him  to  death.  This  is 
our  method  of  teaching  that  human  life  is  sacred  !  The 
man  has  killed  in  hot  blood,  whereas  we  kill  in  cold  blood ; 
and  we  assume  that  the  one  death  justifies  the  other.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  thus  vindicated,  and  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  is  thus  taught.  Look  round  the  scaffold, 
and  see  who  are  they  that  are  learning  the  lesson.  They 
are  mostly  men,  women,  and  children,  to  whom  we  have 
given  no  other  kind  of  instruction  than  what  they  obtain 
from  the  scaffold.  The  greater  part  of  them  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  have  never  been  taught  their  duties 
to  man  nor  their  duties  to  God.  They  are  a  brute  mass, 
whose  great  prominent  teacher  is  the  hangman,  and  here 
they  have  taught  to  them  the  one  public  lesson,  which  society 
provides,  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  !  Witness  the 
crowding  and  hustling,  the  cursing  and  swearing,  the  lewd 
mirth  and  profanity,  and  you  can  with  difficulty  imagine 
that  anything  sacred  is  being  taught  there.  The  scene 
recalls  Pandemonium  to  your  mind.  The  spectators  watch 
the  features  of  the  criminal,  and  curiously  note  whether  he 
"  dies  game  "  or  not.  The  leading  journal  tells  you  that 
they  are  "the  scum  of  the  population,  attracted  by  a 
vulgar  and  brutal  curiosity."  There  is  a  group  "  seated 
in  a  parlour-window  of  a  house  fronting  the  scaffold, 
wearing  white  kid  gloves,  and  watching  the  execution  by 
the  help  of  opera-glasses ;  "  but  they  form  quite  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  You  have  the  disgusting  scene 
described  in  detail  in  all  the  papers,  and  we  need  not  com- 
ment upon  it  here.  The  criminal  is  publicly  killed,  and 
the  spectators  then  fill  the  gin-shops  and  public-houses  to 
talk  over  the  "lesson."  And  what  has  it  taught  them  ? 
Humanity,  pity,  gentleness  ?  Has  it  even  taught  them 
the  lesson  of  fear  ?  Ask  the  condemned  criminal,  and 
you  will  find  that  he,  of  all  others,  has  been  a  frequenter 
of  executions.  Alas,  no  !  We  fear  it  has  taught  them  a 
lesson  only  of  cruelty  and  murder.  Hard  words,  but 
true  !  Public  killing  can  teach  no  good  lesson.  And  if  it 
be  necessary  still  to  put  men  violently  to  death  in  order 
to  teach  unto  others  that  human  life  is  sacred,  then  let  us 
devise  some  other  method  of  doing  it,  by  which  the  "  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  "  may  be  vindicated,  without  still  further 
brutalizing  the  neglected  and  untaught  lower  strata  of  our 
population. 

THE  EARTH'S  DAILY  MOTION. 

An  extremely  elegant  method  of  illustrating  the  daily 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  making  it  demonstrable  to  the 
eye,  has  been  invented  by  M.  Foucalt,  a  Parisian  gentle- 
man. The  illustration  is  effected  simply  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  pendulum  on  a  large  scale.  M.  Foucalt 
attached  to  the  hook  in  the  cupola  vault  of  the  Pantheon 
a  steel  wire,  which  descends  to  within  three-and-a-half 
feet  of  the  flags  j  at  its  inferior  extremity,  a  cannon-ball 
of  heavy  calibre  is  suspended  ;  this  again  is  terminated 
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by  a  neecUe,  which  permits  the  displacements  made  by  this 
large  pendulum  to  be  appreciated  with  precision.  The 
extent  of  those  displacements  is  marked  on  a  dial,  which 
encloses  the  space  embraced  by  the  ball  when  in  motion. 
On  the  area  of  the  dial,  which  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
are  disposed  here  and  there  little  layers  of  sand,  across 
which  the  needle,  in  making  furrows,  leaves  visible  traces 
of  each  successive  course.  Strictly  speaking,  "  the  point 
projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  sphere"  is  constantly 
changing  its  path,  and  as  it  always  returns  to  the  natural 
position  of  rest,  it  would,  were  it  not  for  the  resistances 
to  which  it  is  subject,  trace  out  in  the  table  beneath,  a 
series  of  loops  or  festoons,  regularly  and  symmetrically 
arranged  around  a  common  centre,  much  like  a  very  com- 
posite corolla  of  a  flower,  with  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely elongated  and  crowded  petals  grouped  around 
its  seed  vessel.  The  ball  being  once  put  in  motion 
remains  so  seven  hours,  without  requiring  a  new  impulsion. 
During  that  time  it  makes  a  displacement  of  about 
seventy-seven  degrees,  which  proves  that  it  would  take 
about  thirty-two  hours  to  traverse  the  whole  course  of  the 
dial.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ball,  in  going 
to  the  south,  takes  a  westerly  direction  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  north  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  moves  in  conformity  with 
the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  and  contrary  to  the  real 
motion  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  truth  of  the  memorable 
words  of  Galileo,  "  E  pur  $i  muove  " — "  still  it  move?," 
is  demonstrated  to  the  eye  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 
The  experiment  is  so  simple  that  the  least  scientific  of  our 
readers  can  try  it.  All  that  is  required  is  a  rather  heavy 
weight,  and  a  long  string  fixed  from  a  point  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  lofty  room.  A  room  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high 
will  show  the  experiment  moderately  well,  but  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  the  longer  will  it  continue  in 
motion,  and  consequently  the  more  observable  will  be  the 
alteration  of  its  direction  of  oscillation.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  exclude  currents  of  air,  and  to  set  the  pendulum 
vibrating  in  one  plane.  For  the  latter  object,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  weight  be  at  first  drawn  out  of  the 
vertical  line,  by  a  thread  fastened  to  it  and  to  some  fixed 
point.  By  burning  this  thread,  the  weight  will  be  set  in 
motion  without  risk  of  initial  lateral  impulse.  If  the 
simple  pendulum  were  suspended  at  the  North  or  South 
Pole,  the  plane  of  oscillation  would  appear  to  revolve  once 
In  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  equator,  this  plane  would 
not  appear  to  revolve  at  all.  The  time  of  this  revolution 
'depends  on  the  latitude,  and  in  our  own  exceeds  thirty 
hours.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  plane  of  vibration  at 
any  place  intermediate  between  the  pole  and  the  equator 
may  be  shown,  upon  geometrical  principles  not  easily 
made  intelligible  to  the  common  apprehension,  to  vary  as 
the  sine  of  the  latitude.  Accordingly,  the  time  required 
for  a  complete  revolution  would  be  32  hours  8  minutes  for 
the  parallel  of  Paris,  and  30  hours  40  minutes  for  that 
of  London.  At  the  pole,  but  only  at  the  pole,  the  pen- 
dulum will  move  precisely  as  if  it  were  attached  to  a  fixed 
point  in  space,  arid  its  plane  of  vibration  will  therefore 
appear  to  rotate  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
very  same  cause  as  makes  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear 
so  to  do.  Another  very  interesting  feature  in  the  phe- 
nomenon is  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  "  metal 
sphere"  at  the  end  of  the  wire  retaining  its  original  ex- 
istent, although  invisible  rotation,  which  it  shares  with 
every  particle  of  the  earth,  a  feather,  or  other  indicator 
attached  to  it,  will  always  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
compass,  upon,  the  same  principle  as  causes  the  moon 
always  to  present  the  same  face  towards  the  earth.  This 
part  of  the  phenomenon  is  most  easily  explained  for  ex- 
periments supposed  to  be  conducted  at  the  pole,  but  is 
true  for  any  part  of  the  earth,  and  may  be,  and  has  been 
actually  and  distinctly  observed.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
crowds  should  flock  to  the  strange  spectacle  of  seeing  the 
earth  move,  which  is  literally  true,  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
person  going  out  to  sea  by  watching  the  recession  of.  the 


shores  which  he  coasts  by,  perceives  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  on  which  he  is  carried.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Crystal  Palace,  when  cleared  of  its  contents,  would 
afford  an  excellent  site  for  making  the  experiment  on  a 
great  scale,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  savans  of 
Europe.  Certainly  it  is  a  new  sensation,  to  be  made 
almost  to  feel  ourselves  running  round  with  the  great 
globe  we  inhabit.  The  discoverer,  M.  Foucault,  made 
his  first  experiment  in  the  cellar  of  a  common  dwelling- 
house  in  Paris.  So  highly  has  the  observation  been 
esteemed  amongst  his  countrymen  that  he  appears, 
chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  have  been  recently  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
obtained  a  large  number  of  votes  for  that  honourable 
appointment.  The  experiment  has  since  been  satisfac- 
torily performed  by  professor  Ansted,  of  King's  College, 
and  others,  before  the  London  Scientific  Societies ;  and 
is  now  being  daily  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner  at  the 
rooms  of  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution. 


LAUGHING. 

Ride  si  *«?;/*— -Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

MARTIAL. 

LAUGHTER  is  not  altogether  a  foolish  thing.  Sometimes 
there  is  even  wisdom  in  it.  Solomon  himself  admits 
"  there  is  a  time  to  laugh,"  as  well  as  a  time  to  mourn. 
Man  only  langhs, — man,  the  highest  organized  being, — 
and  hence  the  definition  that  has  been  proposed  of  "Man — 
a  laughing  animal."  Certainly,  it  defines  him  as  well 
as  "a  cooking  animal,"  "a  tool-making  animal,"  "a 
money-making  animal,"  "  A  political  animal/*  or  such 
like. 

Laughter  very  often  shows  the  bright  side  of  a  man. 
It  brings  out  his  happier  nature,  and  shows  of  what  sort 
of  stuff  he  is  really  made.  Somehow  we  feel  as  if  we 
never  thoroughly  know  a  man  until  we  hear  him  laugh. 
We  do  not  feel  "  at  home  "  with  him  till  then.  We  do 
not  mean  a  mere  snigger,  but  a  good,  round,  hearty  laugh. 
The  solemn,  sober,  visage,  like  a  Sunday's  dress,  tells 
nothing  of  the  real  man.  He  may  be  very  silly,  or  very 
profound ;  very  cross  or  very  jolly.  Let  us  hear  him 
laugh,  and  we  can  decipher  him  at  once,  and  tell  how  his 
heart  beats. 

We  are  disposed  to  suspect  the  man  who  never  laughs  : 
at  all  events,  there  is  a  repulsion  about  him  which  we 
cannot  get  over.  Lavater  says — "  Shun  that  man  who 
never  laughs,  who  dislikes  music,  or  the  glad  face  of  a 
child."  This  is  what  everybody  feels,  and  none  more  than 
children,  who  are  quick  at  reading  characters ;  and  their 
strong  instinct  rarely  deceives  them. 

What  says  Carlyle  t  "  That  no  man  who  has  once 
heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  he  altogether  and  irre- 
claimably  bad.  How  much  lies  in  Laughter — the  cipher- 
key,  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  I  Some  men 
wear  an  everlasting  barren  simper ;  in  the  smile  of  others 
lies  a  cold  glitter,  as  of  ice ;  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh, 
but  only  sniff,  and  titter,  and  snigger  from  the  throat  out- 
wards, or,  at  best,  produce  some  whiffling,  husky  cachin- 
nation,  as  if  they  were  laughing  through  wool :  of  none 
such  comes  good.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  only  fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems,  or  spoils ;  and  his  whole  life  is 
already  a  treason  and  a  stratagem." 

Archdeacon  Hare  well  observes  that  "  some  of  those 
who  have  been  richest  in  wit  and  humour  have  been 
among  the  simplest  and  kindest-hearted  of  men.  I  will 
only  instance  Fuller,  Bishop  Earle,  Lafontaine,  Mathais, 
Claudius,  Charles  Lamb.  ' Le  mediant  nest  jamais 
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comique'  (the  wicked  man  is  never  comic,)  is  wisely 
remarked  by  De  Maistre,  when  canvassing  the  pretension? 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true  :  '  le  comique, 
le  vrai  comique,  n'est  jamais  mediant,'  (the  witty,  the 
truly  witty  man,  is  never  wicked.)  A  laugh,  to  be  joyous, 
must  flow  from  a  joyous  heart ;  for  without  kindness 
there  can  be  no  true  joy.  And  what  a  dull,  plodding, 
tramping,  clanking  affair  would  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society  be,  without  wit  to  enliven  and  brighten  it ! 
When  two  men  meet,  they  seem  to  be  kept  at  bay  through 
the  estranging  effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sally  opens  their  hearts  to  each  other ;  nor  does  anything 
spread  cheerfulness  so  rapidly  over  a  whole  party,  or  an 
assembly  of  people,  however  large.  Reason  expands  the 
soul  of  the  philosopher ;  imagination  glorifies  the  poet, 
and  breathes  a  breath  of  spring  through,  the  young  and 
genial;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  numberless 
glances  and  gleams  whereby  wit  lightens  our  everyday 
life,  I  hardly  know  what  power  ministers  so  bountifully 
to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  mankind." 

There  is  wisdom,  .then,  in  a  laugh,  and  Martial  was 
right  in  saying,  "  Laugh  if  you  are  wise."  A  laugh  is 
healthy, — a  good,  lusty,  ringing  laugh,  such  as  you  hear 
breaking  out  spontaneously  at  a  clever  joke,  or  over  the 
pages  of  Punch,  or  roaring  from  the  galleries  at  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime.  Tell  us  not  that  learning  alone  is  wise. 
The  perpetual  action  of  the  mind  wears  clown  the  body. 
Look  at  the  mere  thinker  !  His  spindleshank  legs,  hi? 
bloodless  skin,  his  shrunken  frame,  his  care-worn  nerves, 
his  excited  brain,  his  dwarfed  muscles!  These  are  no 
emblems  of  healthtulness.  He  has  a  great  heart,  per- 
haps, but  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  diseased  one.  His 
sensitiveness  is  in  excess ;  it  is  morbid.  He  has  forgotten 
how  to  laugh !  He  enjoys  not  life  !  The  sweet  of  the 
honey  he  has  gathered  does  not  repay  him  for  the  smart 
of  the  stings  it  has  cost  him.  " Souvent  de  tous  nos  maux 
la  raison  est  le  pire — Reason  is  often  the  worst  of  all 
our  evils,"  ejaculated  Boileau,  in  the  despairing  tone  of 
the  nerve-excited  and  brain-tortured  student — old  before 
his  time. 

There  is  more  variety  in  laughing  than  in  almost  any 
other  human  operation.  One  man  takes  it  by  giggles 
and  cautious  cachinnations,  while  another  flies  at  it 
eagerly,  and,  full-mouthed,  bellows  forth  volumes  of 
merry  sound,  till  his  sides  ache.  One  simpers,  another 
guffaws,  while  a  third  bursts  out  in  a  huge  horse-laugh, 
like  the  blast  of  an  ophicleide.  And  there  is  the  silver- 
ringing,  music  laugh  of  the  beautiful  girl,  so  full  of  hap- 
piness and  brightheartedness ;  and  the  unsophisticated 
laughter  of  the  child — a  long,  merry,  outburst  of  irre- 
pressible mirth. 

Some  men  laugh  in  the  most  comical  manner;  one 
brings  only  a  small  part  of  the  face  into  action— the  mouth 
and  eyelids  principally,  the  rest  lying  fallow ;  while 
another  sets  bis  whole  face  and  body  in  motion, — 
sometimes  he  ducks  down  and  explodes,  or  he  casts  his 
hgad  back,  and  wags  it  to-and-fro,  like  a  mandarin  in  a 
tea-shop  window, — pr  he  stuffs  his  hands  ipto  his  breeches 
pockets,  twists  his  knees  inwards,  shuts  his  eyes,  shows 
his  ivory,  and  works  his  body  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  pendulum,  all  the  while  "giving  mouth ;"  or  he 
wriggles  himself  convulsively  about,  kicks  outwards,  bobs 
up  and  down  in  his  seat,  and  laughs  till  his  face  is  like  a 
wet  cloak  ill  laid  up.  Take,  for  example,  the  laugh  of 
Teufelsdrbck,  as  described  by  Carlyle  : — "  Paul,  in  his 
serious  way,  was  giving  one  of  those  inimitable  '  Extra- 
harangues,'  and,  as  it  chanced,  on  the  proposal  for  a 
Cast-metal  King :  gradually  a  light  kindled  in  our  Pro- 
fessor's eyes  and  face,  a  beaming,  mantling,  loveliest;  light; 
through  those  murky  features,  a  radiant,  ever  young 
Apollo,  looked ;  and  he  burst  forth  like  the  neighing  of 
all  Tattersall's — tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  pipe 
held  aloft,  foot  clutched  into  the  air,- — loud,  long-continu- 
ing, uncontrollable;  a  laugh,  not  of  the  face  and 


diaphragm  only,  but  of  the  whole  man,  from  head 
to  heel." 

Commend  us,  above  all  things,  to  the  laugh  of  the  jolly, 
fat  man.  It  is  a  picture  of  health,  pleasure,  and  hilarity. 
The  act  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  nature.  H.e 
laughs  because  he  is  fat,  and  is  fat  because  he  laughs. 
"  Laugh  and  grow  fat "  is  exemplified  in  him.  A  laugh 
on  the  face  of  such  a"  man  is  like  sunshine  on  a  land- 
scape. Look  at  him  for  a  moment ;  how  hearty  and  full- 
formed  his  laugh  is  !  Not  a  giggle,  or  cackle,  or  snigger, 
but  a  well-developed,  londfide  laugh.  He  laughs  as  if  it 
were  a  duty — not  a  pastime.  He  feels  that  his  mouth, 
throat,  and  diaphragm  were  formed  to  laugh,  and  he 
laughs  with  his  whole  heart.  He  does  not  do  the  thing 
by  pinches,  as  a  man  takes  snuff,  but  regularly  and  de- 
signedly, and  in  quantity.  He  opens  his  mouth  as  if  he 
were  in  earnest,  and  shows  the  teeth  that  have  masticated 
up  that  good  humour  for  him ;  revealing  the  throat 
through  which  (facilis  descensiis}  so  many  good  things 
have  coursed  to  feed  fat  that  sturdy  laugh  of  his.  How 
the  operation  throws  the  blood  into  his  face  ;  for  the  best 
of  all  cosmetics  is  laughter,  painting  the  cheeks  (as  drink 
paints  the  nose)  in  glowing  carmine.  How  laughing 
clears  his  throat  from  canker  and  ill- humour!  He  puts 
his  hands  on  his  sides  in  a  business-like  manner,  holding 
his  substance  together,  and  he  laughs  till  his  whole  nature 
is  clarified,  and  made  refreshing  and  brisk.  Let  him  laugh 
on,  good  man  ! 

Seriously  speaking,  a  good  laugh  is  a  most  healthy 
operation,  the  rationale  of  which  is  well  known  to  physi- 
ologists. It  accelerates  circulation,  and  forces  the  venous 
blood  through  the  lungs,  thus  promoting  nutrition  by  the 
mere  physical  act,  not  to  speak  of  the  grateful  stimulus 
which  is  imparted  to  the  entire  nervous  system.  For, 
"  a  merry  heart,"  saith  Solomon,  "  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine."  We  know  a  wise  man,  who  makes  a  point 
of  going  regularly  to  all  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  for 
the  sake  of  a  jolly  laugh,  and  he  quotes  the  clown  as  his 
best  physician.  Indeed,  Celsus,  one  of  the  oldest  writers 
on  medicine,  recommended  comic  representations  to  his 
patients  as  a  cure  for  indigestion  ;  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
justified  by  the  results  of  his  prescription. 

For  the  same  reason,  singing  is  a  most  healthy  exer- 
cise, strengthening  and  invigorating  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
moting nutrition  by  healthfully  accelerating  the  circula- 
tion. Professional  singers  are  generally  long-lived,  when 
temperate,  and  are  rarely  affected  by  consumption  or 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  Everyone  must  have  remarked  the 
extraordinary  health  and  powers  of  Braham — that  old 
veteran,  who  has  charmed  the  ears  of  English  audiences 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Pasta,  Catalani,  Mara, 
Palestrina,  Tesi,  Davies,  and  other  great  singers,  all  lived 
to  a  very  old  age. 

The  exercise  of  reading  aloud  is  equally  beneficial,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  It  exercises  the  lungs,  improves  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  promotes  circula- 
tion and  nutrition.  Thus  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  pro- 
verbially Iong-Hve4.  Ministers  of  religion,  and  pubiie 
lecturers,  who  are  jn  the  practice  of  speaking  regularly, 
are  longer-lived  than  the  me.mbers  of  the  other  profes- 
sions. Cuvier  was  of  a  very  delicate  organization,  and 
was  threatened  with  consumption,  when  he  was  fortunately 
appointed  to  a  professorship,  which  required  him  to  speak 
for  some  hours  daily.  To  this  circumstance  he  himself 
attributed  his  recovery,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
health  :  he  survived  to  a  great  age.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  to  a  lectureship  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  also  understood  to  have  been  the  means  of 
considerably  prolonging  the  career  of  that  brilliant  writer. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  average  longevity  of 
women  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  man ;  but  it 
might  be  considered  ungallant,  and,  perhaps,  would  be 
unfair,  were  we  to  attribute  such  superior  longevity 
entirely  to  the  circumstance  aforesaid. 
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ELIZA  COOK'S  JOURNAL. 


FIRST    LOVE. 

I  NEED  not  tell  you,  Janet,  that  my  heart  is  still  as  true 

As  when  in  childhood's  merry  time  its  cares  were  light  and  few; 

It  was  indeed  a  childish  faith  which  bound  our  spirits  then, 

Of  which  some  feeble  glimmerings  seem  wafted  back  again. 

Our  young  hearts  beat  in  unison — our  trust  was  undefilecl. 

And  little  merry  thoughts  and  words  our  happy  hours  beguiled ; 

We  loved  each  other  Janet  then,  yet  knew  not  whence  our  joy, 

For  childhood  gathers  gold  alone  and  shuns  the  base  alloy  : 

We  had  not  felt  the  world's  rude  touch  which  brushes  from  the  heart 

Of  childhood  all  the  golden  hopes  and  bids  its  joys  depart. 

Sweet  visions  of  the  days  of  old  are  often  with  me  now, 

And  flit  like  gleams  of  golden  light  across  this  aching  brow  ; 

Oh,  yes  !  the  -dreamy  bliss  of  youth  seems  wafted  back  once  more, 

As  memory's  sunny  fingers  point  to  blissful  days  of  yore. 

And  still,  dear  Janet,  we  have  love  to  light  up  future  years, 

And  sunshine  as  of  old  may  break  through  sorrow's  cloud  of  tears  ; 

So  let  me  clasp  your  hand,  dear  heart,  and  look  into  your  eyes 

For  that  soft  light  of  love  which  seems  a  ray  from  Paradise  : 

Some  day  beside  our  household  hearth  I'll  weave  you  simple  rhymes, 

As  cheered  by  bonny  blazing  logs  we  think  of  olden  times. 

I  used  to  watch  when  school  was  o'er  to  meet  you  on  the  green, 

And  sometimes  walked  behind  you,  dear,  and  hoped  I'd  not  be  seen — 

To  carry  home  your  book  and  slate  was  heaven  then  to  me, 

And  when  you  smiled  my  heart  would  beat  with  boyhood's  ecstacy. 

Well,  so  our  youthful  love  began  in  life's  first  sunny  spring 

To  give  a  golden  tinge  of  joy  to  us  and  every  thing  ; 

We  knew  not  then  the  chain  of  love  which  bound  our  hearts  together, 

And  little  dreamed  affection's  links  had  strength  to  last  for  ever : 

There  was  a  mystic  web  of  love  which  wove  us  in  its  spell — 

We  clung  in  fondness  each  to  each,  yet  neither  thought  to  tell. 

Do  you  remember  once,  my  love,  we  rambled  in  the  glade  ; 
A  sultry  summer  noon  it  was,  we  sought  the  mossy  shade  : 
We  sat  beside  a  tiny  brook  where  silence  reigned  alone, 
I  clasped  you  in  my  little  arms  and  said  you  were  my  own. 
The  ties  were  all  unknown  to  us  which  in  our  hearts  had  birth  ; 
We  only  thought  of  earthly  things  though  lifted  from  the  earth  ; 
And  as  the  great  old  sun  went  down  beneath  the  clouded  west, 
My  fluttering  heart  o'erflowed  with  joy,  I  wept  upon  your  breast ; 
Oh  Janet,  dear,  I  did  not  think  such  feelings  e'er  could  grow 
As  sprang  from  those  my  boyish  dreams  so  many  years  ago. 

I  plundered  once  a  blackbird's  nest  and  took  the  unfledged  young, 

And  saw  the  parents  flutter  round  where  late  so  glad  they  sung  ; 

I  did  not  hear  the  morning  song  so  liquid,  fresh  and  full, 

Which  cheered  my  simple  heart  till  then,  as  quick  I  tripped  to  school : 

You  came  and  saw  the  little  things,  and  when  you  saw  them  wept, 

And  I  was  touched  with  sympathy,  and  out  I  softly  crept ; 

I  took  them  to  their  mother's  nest  alive,  unhurt  and  free, 

And  saw  a  home  made  happy  in  the  budding  hawthorn  tree  ; 

Your  woman's  heart  was  beating  then,  although  I  knew  it  not  ; 

It  was  the  same  sweet  tenderness  that  cheers  my  present  lot. 

I  sometimes  sit  at  twilight,  dear,  within  this  green  alcove, 
And  think  how  lone  my  heart  would  be  without  your  constant  love  ; 
The  fear  that  I  should  lose  you,  love,  though  strange  perhaps  to  think, 
Yet  sometimes  hovers  o'er  me  till  I  seem  on  sorrow's  brink— 
Than  lose  you,  sweet,  I'd  rather  bear  all  life's  intensest  pain, 
For  when  affection's  ties  are  broke  existence  is  in  vain  ; 
And  yet  I  know  that  death  alone  can  make  us  feel  the  smart, 
Which  only  loving  hearts  can  feel  when  whispered  they  must  part. 
A  golden  thread  binds  heart  to  heart  which  time  alone  can  sever  ; 
'Twas  wove  in  that  old  mossy  glade  to  live  with  us  for  ever. 

SHIRLEY  HIBBEBD. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 


HE  that  from  small  beginnings  has  deservedly  raised 
|  himself  to  the  highest  stations  may  not  always  find  that 
full  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  his  object,  that 
he  anticipated  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  although  the 
individual  may  be  disappointed,  the  community  are 
benefited, — first,  by  his  exertions,  and,  secondly,  by  his 
example. 

THE  wholly  gay,  and  the  wholly  grave  spirit,  is  equally 
but  half  the  spirit  of  a  right  human  nature. 

IT  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured  man  can  have  a 
public  spirit;  for,  how  should  he  love  ten  thousand  men 
who  never  loved  one  ? 

ONE  must  feel  more  than  usual  for  the  sore  places  of 
humanity  ever  to  fight  properly  in  their  behalf. 

ASCETIC  mistakes  have  ever  originated  in  want  of 
heartiness  or  of  heart ;  a  well-balanced  body /and  soul 
never  gave  way  to  them. 

To  all  men,  and  at  all  times,  the  best  friend  is  virtue ; 
and  the  best  companions  are  high  endeavours  and  honour- 
able sentiments. 

MEN  often  are  not  aware  of  what  severe  and  untiring 
labour  they  are  capable,  until  they  have  made  trial  of 
their  strength. 

WE  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but  we  go  far 
before  it  in  approving  ourselves. 

PEOPLE  are  never  so  near  playing  the  fool  as  when  they 
think  themselves  wise. 

To  a  person  who  knows  how  to  think  justly,  it  would 
be  as  great  a  mortification  never  to  be  alone  as  to  be 
always  so. 

THE  most  worthless  of  all  family  treasures  are  indolent 
females.  If  a  wife  knows  nothing  of  domestic  duties 
beyond  the  parlour  or  the  boudoir,  she  is  not  a  helpmate 
for  man,  but  an  incumbrance  upon  his  exertions. 

To  rise  to  a  moderate  position  by  mere  merit  is 
more  noble  than  to  attain  to  the  highest  by  favour  and 
partiality. 

THE  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  our  friends, 
of  which  we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral ;  and  the 
only  thing  which  we  are  sure  to  want  happens  to  be  the 
only  thing  which  we  never  purchase — a  coffin. 

EVERY  virtuous  action  passes,  but  does  not  perish ; 
t  is  a  wavering  seed,  which  dies  for  a  time  to  revive  in 
eternity.! 

THE  reason  why  we  manage  so  much  time  ill  is,  be- 
cause we  always  suppose  we  have  too  much  on  our  hands 
;o  husband  well. 

IT  is  what  the  hand  findeth  to  do  that  must  be  done 
with  might ;  and  what  the  hand  findeth  must  be  at  hand 
— reachable.  *  • 

TOMBS  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead ;  a  grave  is  but  a 
plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monument  is  one  embroidered. 

THE  world  often  for  us  takes  hue  and  aspect  from  the 
predominant  state  of  our  spirit;  it  seems  summerly  or 
winterly,  dark  or  bright,  according  to  the  change  of  our 
inward  times  and  seasons.  We  breathe  upon  it  the 
summer  power  or  winter  power  that  makes  it  seem 
as  we  are. 

FIERY  disputants  seem  to  mistrust  their  cause  or  their 
wit  by  fleeing  for  assistance  to  clamour  and  passion. 

HE  who  denies  nothing  to  his  own  luxury  will  pardon 
nothing  in  another  man's. 

DIFFICULTY  calls  forth  energy,  contradiction  exercises 
temper,  sorrow  exalts  faith,  and  death  teaches  truth. 

THE  incapacity  of  age,  which  to  young  minds  appears 
so  grievous,  is  but  to  life  what  the  repose  of  the  evening 
is  to  a  hard-spent  day. 
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INSIDES    AND    OUTSIDE  S. 
BY  ALFRED  WATTS. 

THERE  are  two  courses  of  action  which  may  be  observed 
as  universal  in  the  conduct  of  every-day  life.  The  one 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  appeal,  the 
absolute  rules  of  general  opinion,  often  at  the  expense  of 
much  comfort  and  convenience ;  while  the  other,  asserting 
its  individual  right  of  private  judgment,  does  not  hesitate 
to  disregard  such  of  the  dicta  of  society  as  may  appear  to 
be  arbitrary,  or  merely  conventional.  Without  for  a 
moment  desiring  to  undervalue  the  judgment  of  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  the  proprieties,  I  am,  1  confess, 
very  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  view  of  its  re- 
quirements. Among  the  merely  conventional  vulgarities 
of  society,  there  is  one  to  which  I  am  bound  to  plead 
specially  guilty,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  invariably  riding 
outside  an  omnibus.  By  outside,  be  it  understood,  not  the 
narrow  ledge  along  the  roof,  attainable  only  by  a  degree  of 
strength,  moral  and  muscular,  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
most  men,  but  that  comfortable  seat  in  front,  which  is  now, 
alas,  the  sole  representative  of  the  much  coveted  box-seat 
of  former  days.  The  inside  of  an  omnibus  is,  I  confess, 
my  peculiar  aversion.  What  can  be  more  intolerable 
than  to  be  thrust  helplessly  into  a  long  box,  passed  by  its 
inmates  from  one  to  the  other,  with  ungracious  zeal,  in 
order  finally  to  be  deposited  on  the  stool  at  the  end, 
which  custom  and  the  good-breeding  peculiar  to  the 
locale  is  wont  to  reserve  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
last  comer.  And  when  one  has  run  the  gauntlet,  so  to 
speak,  of  some  two-and-twenty  unaccommodating  legs, 
and  has  installed  oneself  at  the  head  of  the  party 
like  the  father  of  the  family,  to  catch  the  glance,  obvi- 
ously uncomplimentary,  from  the  pretty  girl,  two  from 
the  door,  whose  light  barege  you  have  inadvertently  con- 
verted into  a  mat  on  your  way  up.  You  feel  that  her 
ungracious  look  is  not  without  reason ;  how  should  she 
know  that,  to  save  her  from  a  minute's  discomfort,  you 
would  gladly  have  performed  your  journey  to  Mile  End 
on  foot !  To  hear  the  anathema,  hearty  in  sentiment,  if 
subdued  in  tone,  of  the  gentleman  with  the  blue  bag,  on 
your  left,  upon  whose  foot,  stubbornly  unremoved  in  the 
very  centre  of  your  path,  you  have  had  no  alternative  but 
to  tread  upon  taking  your  seat.  How  were  you  to  divine 

I  that  the  man  had  corns  1  He  should  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Eisenberg  before  he  started,  or  have  taken  more  care  of 

I  the  suffering  member.  It  might  have  puzzled  St. 
Dunstan  himself  to  discover  the  cloven  foot  of  the  Evil 
one,  buried  four  inches  deep  in  straw  at  the  end  of  an 
omnibus.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  all  this,  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  ot  feeling  that,  although  you  have  paid,  or 
are  prepared  to  pay,  your  quota  for  the  limited  accom- 
modation which  your  neighbours  have  deigned  to  concede 
to  you,  there  is,  probably,  scarcely  one  who  does  not 


regard  you  with  impatience  as  an  interloper ;  and,  more 
than  one,  including  perhaps  your  friend  with  the  bag,  by 
whom  you  are  regarded  with  sentiments  almost  amounting 
to  hostility — intolerance  as  absolute  as  if  you  had  in- 
truded yourself,  uninvited,  into  his  own  family  coach. 
All  this  is  intolerable. 

Quit  then  that  inhospitable  door,  and  turn  your  steps 
to  the  outside ;  how  different  is  your  reception.  The 
driver  receives  you  with  unfeigned  cordiality,  and  gives 
j  you  a  "  hand-up  "  with  genuine  satisfaction.  He  knows 
that,  independently  of  your  society,  and  your  sympathy 
with  the  accident  to  the  chestnut  mare  on  Friday,  your 
choice  of  a  seat  on  the  box  secures  to  him,  for  that 
journey,  the  one  outside  fare  which  usage  assigns  to  him, 
as  his  peculiar  perquisite.  You  reach  your  seat  without 
fear  of  annoying  anybody,  or  being  received  as  if  you 
were  either  an  informer  or  a  pickpocket.  You  can  stop 
when  you  like,  and  get  down  where  you  like,  without 
being  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  your  destination, 
and,  even  then,  owing  your  manumission  to  the  charity 
or  desire  to  get  rid  of  you,  of  your  fellow- voyagers. 
Even  if  it  rains,  better  a  thousand  times  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven  on  the  outside,  than  the  mephitic  vapours  'of 
heaven  knows  what  in  the  interior.  Surely,  anything  is 
preferable  to  being  shut  up  in  a  long  coffin,  with  a  man 
like  a  wet  polar  bear  on  your  right,  a  steaming  macintosh 
on  your  left,  and  a  dozen  reeking  umbrellas  between  you 
and  the  door. 

The  crowning  delight,  however,  of  the  outside  seat  is 
neither  its  comfort  nor  its  convenience;  neither  a 
charitable  consideration  for  the  emoluments  of  one's 
driver,  nor  a  prudent  question  of  health  to  oneself.  It 
possesses  an  attraction  far  beyond  all  these  in  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  of  snatching,  from  a  point  of  view  in 
which  one  does  not  usually  catch  them,  Parthian  glances 
of  the  everyday  life  around  us.  We  may  not,  it  is  true, 
see  a  great  deal  that  we  have  not  had  opportunities,  if  we 
had  thought  proper  to  use  them,  of  seeing  before ;  but,  in 
these  times,  novelty  consists,  less  in  the  freshness  of  the 
object,  (we  are  long  past  that,  alas,  for  our  wisdom  !)  than 
in  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  are 
shown  it,  from  that  in  which  we  regarded  it  before. 
We  know  the  world  of  every-day  life  in  detail,  let  us 
endeavour  to  see  it  en  gros;  we  are  acquainted  with  every 
I  phase  of  it  from  the  pavement,  let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  it 
I  from  a.  point  d'appui.  The  ball  of  St.  Paul's  is  too  high, 
j  unless  we  possessed  the  eyes,  and  the  showman  of  Don 
Cleophas  Perez  Zanbullo ;  take  with  me  an  observatory 
more  approachable  if  more  humble,  and  see  something  of 
things  that  be,  under_a  new  aspect,  from  the  top  of  an 
Omnibus. 

Start  with  me  at  the  corner  of  the  road,  some  two 
miles  out  of  town.  Choose  a  fine  morning;  the  air  just 
fresh  enough  to  brace  the  nerves,  and  give  us  a  fillip  to 
enjoy  anything  of  enjoyment  that  may  present  itself  to 
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us.  Jump  up  on  this  side,  now  the  top  step,  secure  the 
leather,  and  there  you  are.  Let  us  draw  the  apron  round 
our  legs,  ask  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  for  a  light, 
and  we  are  under  way.  We  are  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  yet  the  very  air  seems  purer. 
Medical  authorities  assure  us  that  the  foul  atmosphere 
of  contagion  and  disease  never  rises  beyond  a  certain 
height.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  evil  clouds  that 
oppress  the  heart,  and  bear  down  the  spirits,  are  of  an 
equally  grovelling  character ;  you  will  find  your  mind 
lighter  of  your  very  cares  ! 

But  we  are  moving  on,  and  losing  all  that  is  to 
be  seen  around  us  as  we  moralize.  Look  over  the  walls 
into  those  little  suburban  paradises  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  with  their  fanciful  porticoes  and  miniature  parterres. 
Walking  along  the  pathway,  you  would  probably  have 
noticed  nothing  but  a  succession  of  green  doors  with 
a  grille  in  the  centre,  and  a  bell  on  each  side ;  or,  if 
you  had  glanced  at  the  houses  at  all,  they  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  to  you  no  more  than  so  many 
masses  of  brick  and  mortar.  Surveying  them,  however, 
from  your  "  coigne  of  vantage,"  how  much  deeper  an 
interest  do  they  not  assume  in  your  eyes ;  how  much 
wider  a  range  of  thought  do  they  not  call  up  !  A  row 
of  little  worlds,  each  enclosing  hopes,  fears,  joys,  projects, 
disappointments  of  its  own;  all  apparently  alike,  yet 
each  possessing  its  own  individual  characteristics.  Notice 
the  porticoes ;  they  are  not,  it  is  true,  immaculate  in 
architecture,  and  might  perhaps  have  puzzled  Palladio, 
but  they  are  pretty,  notwithstanding !  And  if  the  light 
is  shut  out  by  those  gothic  windows,  and  the  smoke  shut 
in  by  those  picturesque  chimneys,  we  have  not  to  bear 
the  inconvenience ;  the  external  effect  is  admirable,  and 
we  passers-by  who  enjoy  the  benefit  have,  at  all  events, 
no  cause  to  complain.  You  will  observe  that  they  are  all 
early  folks  here;  "Myrtle  Cottage,"  "  Pelham  Villa," 
"Cadogan  Lodge,"  have  all  breakfasted  long  ago. 
"  Little  Abbotsford  "  is  late,  but  from  the  rout  seats  out- 
side the  door,  and  the  confectioner's  tray  at  the  gate,  I 
surmise  there  was  a  party  there  last  night,  which  accounts 
for  it.  "The  "  Briery"  has  not  been  up  for  a  week,  so 
I  imagine  the  family  are  out  of  town. 

Our  stoppages  become  more  frequent,  as  the  regular 
passengers  begin  to  drop  in.  If  we  were  inside  now,  we 
should  infallibly  find  ourselves  very  much  de  trop.  They 
all  know  each  other  there,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
discussing  questions  of  a  purely  local  interest,  the  new 
omnibus,  or  the  new  poor  rate,  for  instance,  of  which 
latter,  by  the  way,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  consistent 
opponents.  There  are  two  exceptions,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  conversation  ;  the  gentleman  who  is  studying  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  he  has  already  kept  a  day 
beyond  time  at  his  book  society;  and  the  last  arrival, 
who  is  conning  his  morning's  letters.  From  the  hot  and 
flurried  look  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  rather 
negligent  state  of  his  toilet,  we  may  probably  infer  that 
he  was  late  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

More  stoppages,  more  entries ;  and  another  outside. 
The  region  is  being  drained  of  its  male  population  as 
effectually  as  the  Cities  of  Etruria, 

"  When  Porsenna  of  Clusium 
Was  on  Ms  march  to  Rome." 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  neighbourhood  will  be  free 
from  masculine  intrusion  as' Amazonia  itself.  The  honour 
of  representing  manhood  in  the  district  will  be  divided 
between  the  black  sweeper,  with  the  wooden  leg,  at  the 
corner  of  Queen's  Road ;  an  odd  policeman  by  chance ; 
and  that  respectable  old  gentleman  in  the  blue  plaid 
dressing  gown  and  straw  hat,  at  No.  16,  who  has  taken  a 
day's  holiday,  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  his  garden  and 
painting  his  summer-house.  Surely  he  could  never  main- 
tain that  unclouded  brow,  did  he  but  know  the  weight 
of  responsibility  under  which  he  so  unconsciously  labours. 

While  we   are  gossiping,  ^we  are   gradually   drawing 


nearer  and  nearer  to  town,  and  every  hundred  yards 
renders  the  fact  more  apparent.  The  quiet  independent 
cottage-like  homes  with  their  ample  gardens,  give  place, 
as  ground  becomes  valuable,  to  more  imposing  semi- 
detached villa  residences,  two  together,  with  a  garden 
between  them  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  merge  into  con- 
tinuous rows  of  houses,  less  picturesque  in  appearance, 
but  not  less  comfortable,  perhaps,  on  that  account. 
There  is,  however,  still  an  apparent  disinclination  to  be 
fully  identified  with  the  great  city  itself.  Even  these 
assert  their  claim  to  a  certain  semi -rural  tone  by  occa- 
sional green  verandas,  mignonette  boxes,  and  strips  of 
ground,  dignified  by  the  name  of  gardens.  The  name  alas 
is  all ; — it  is  not  difficult  to  discern,  in  the  dingy  and  un- 
cared-for appearance  of  these  would-be  ruralities,  that  the 
taste  for  horticulture  has  diminished  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  its  gratification.  You  may  observe,  also, 
that  they  altogether  ignore  the  word  "  Street."  Here 
are  "Groves,"  "Rows,"  "Terraces,"  even  "Places," 
but,  to  "  Street,"  that  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  town 
origin,  they  will  by  no  means  descend. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  that  gentleman  with  the 
carpet  bag — my  benison  be  on  his  dilatoriness — let  us  take 
a  look  at  that  house  with  the  broken  glass  on  the  low 
wall,  a  warning  to  intruders  rather  than  a  preventive  to 
intrusion.  Can  you  not  detect  a  rather  wiry  rendering  of 
"  Non  Piu  Mesta  "  from  some  of  the  penetralia  at  the 
back.  It  needs  not  the  Board  outside,  looking  like  a 
Hatchment  put  up  in  memory  of  deceased  joys,  to  satisfy 
us  that  that  is  Miss  Frumpington's  "  Seminary  for 
young  ladies."  It  is  not  the  slightest  use  your  attempting 
to  find  out  whence  the  melody  proceeds.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  not  more  carefully  concealed 
from  profane  ken,  than  are  the  rites  of  that  sanctuary 
of  female  learning,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  look  into 
the  drawing-room  windows.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
quiet the  lady  superior,  who  is  probably  lying  perdue, 
somewhere,  to  intercept  unholy  glances,  especially  as  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  your  gaining  even  a  glimpse 
of  a  pretty  face,  in  repayment  of  the  trouble.  Besides, 
if  you  are  at  all  sensitive  to  external  impressions,  you  will 
not  easily  divest  yourself  of  the  depressing  influences 
which  must  result  from  the  sight  of  the  chilling  precincts 
of  those  school  drawing-rooms,  reminding  one  of  Spenser's 
description  of  the  cave  of  -(Esculapius. 

"Darke,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortlesse." 

Talking  of  ^Esculapius,  that  house  we  are  passing  now 
is  evidently  a  Doctor's.  There  is  a  medical  air  about  that 
shining  brass  plate,  though,  from  hence,  we  cannot  see 
to  read  it,  but  the  thermometer  at  the  dining-room 
window  is  conclusive.  I  imagine  the  torture  chamber  is 
the  breakfast  room  behind,  overlooking  the  leads  at  the 
bottle-rack.  Rack,  indeed  !  The  dining-room  is,  pro- 
babiy,  the  waiting-room — the  real  torture  chamber, 
perhaps,  after  all !  How  many  an  hour  of  anxious  sus- 
pense has  been  passed  behind  those  dusky  red  curtains ! 
How  many  a  saddening  episode  of  human  history  has 
received  its  solution  between  those  walls  !  How  many 
an  aching  heart  has  awaited  there,  or  may  be  awaiting 
now,  the  dreaded  answer  that  is  to  bid  it  live  in  hope,  or 
be  for  ever  fallen. 

Yet  on  we  go,  still  onward !  what  does  the  bustling 
ever-moving  \vorld  know  or  think  of  all  this  !     Still,  on     , 
we  race,  till  London  with  all  its  wonders  opens  on  us  in     j 
earnest.     There  is  no  attempt  at  compromise  now.     The 
gloomy;  strips  of  garden,  the  green  verandas  and  mig- 
nonette boxes  have  disappeared,  and  we  enter  upon  the 
great  wilderness  of  toil  and  labour. 

Rows  of  houses  rise  before  us  in  endless  variety,  each 
displaying  some  indications  of  the  enterprise,  apathy, 
wealth  or  poverty  of  its  occupier.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  for  what  purpose  those  curious  old  signs,  golden 
legs,  red  boots,  silver  canisters,  with  which  we  are  now 
on  a  level,  could  ever  have  been  erected,  since,  from  the 
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pavement,  their  attractions  could  never  have  been  realized. 
The  houses,  here,  you  will  observe  are  small  and  old. 
That  dusty  Chinaman  at  the  corner,  has  doubtless  seen 
out  whole  dynasties  of  grocers  in  the  shop  beneath,  and 
the  three-cornered  hat  with  the  black  tin  cockade  and 
gold  lace,  next  door,  might  have  indicated  the  hatter's 
business  there,  in  the  days  of  Rodney. 

As  we  advance  further  into  the  town,  the  houses  im- 
prove decidedly  in  outward  appearance.  The  upper  floors, 
handsomely  furnished,  are  let  into  apartments ;  the  shops 
beneath  become  larger  and  more  commodious ;  the  china- 
man, red  boots,  and  silver  canisters  disappear,  and  give 
way  to  a  more  unobtrusive,  if  not  less  obvious  system  of 
puffing. 

We  now  feel  the  full  benefit  of  our  position.  While 
our  pedestrian  brethren  see  only  the  business  and  bustle 
of  the  shop,  we  are  let  into  the  dolcefar  niente  of  the 
first  floor.  So  near,  and  yet  how  different  a  phase  of 
life.  The  unknown  race  whose  remains  were  discovered 
by  Layard,  above  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  were  not  more 
ignorant  of  the  civilization  that  existed  beneath  them, 
than  are  the  denizens  of  those  drawing  rooms,  of  the 
lives,  habits,  and  struggles  of  the  people  from  whom  they 
are  separated,  only  by  a  stratum  of  lath  and  plaster. 
Ease,  comfort,  affluence,  above !  Labour,  toil,  and  care 
beneath !  and  where,  after  all,  the  object  for  which,  by 
roads  how  different,  both  are  striving,  Happiness  ?  J.  Who 
shall  say  !  Without  for  a  moment  adopting  the  propo- 
sition assumed  as  an  axiom  by  everyone,  but  by  few 
believed,  that  care  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
wealth  and  station,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  a 
question  with  us,  whether  in  this  world  of  compensa- 
tions, the  balance  of  happiness  is  not  more  equally 
•poised  between  high  and  low,  than  from  outward  appear- 
ance, we  might  be  disposed  to  infer  ?  Who,  therefore, 
can  say  that  yonder  attenuate  young  shopman  busied  in 
dressing  out  the  window  we  are  now  passing,  does  not, 
on  his  pound  a  week,  enjoy  as  much  real  content- 
ment as  that  gentleman  of  dubious  age,  but  umistakeable 
ton,  who  is  luxuriating  in  his  Times  and  ten  o'clock 
breakfast  on  the  floor  above  ? 

That  drawing-room  which  the  painters  are  busied  in 
renovating,  with  a  view  to  nobody  knows  how  many 
guineas  a  week  during  the  Exhibition,  belonged  last 
season  to  the  fascinating  Madame  St.  Jean,  whose 
finished  delineations  of  the  elegancies  of  Parisian  life  will 
be  always  remembered  by  the  habitues  of  the  little  theatre 
in  Upper  Queen-street.  The  corner  at  present  occupied 
by  a  pail  and  a  pair  of  steps  was  then  filled  by  the  cosiest 
of  causeuses ;  and  the  bracket  in  the  middle  window,  now 
desecrated  by  a  pan  of  whitewash,  used  in  those  days — at 
least  whenever  I  saw  it — to  be  the  depository  of  the 
freshest  and  fairest  of  all  imaginable  bouquets. 

But  why  are  we  turning  down  this  narrow  street 
instead  of  continuing  our  usual  route  ?  "  It's  them  gas 
pipes  up  again,"  responds  the  driver — too  grumpy  to  be 
grammatical — with  a  growl,  markedly  indicative  of  a 
desire  to  devote  those  impediments  to  a  place  where  gas 
pipes  would  certainly  be  unnecessary.  "  Well,  well,  my 
good  fellow,  it  cannot  be  helped ;  it  will  not  make  five 
minutes  difference ;  and,  provided  the  owner  of  that 
trunk  and  bandbox  has  not  to  meet  the  half-past  ten 
o'clock  train  at  London-bridge,  there  will  be  no  great 
harm  done."  This  attempt  at  consolation,  though  well 
meant,  will  not  perhaps  meet  with  immediate  success;  the 
delinquencies  of  the  Imperial  Ga»  Company  will  probably 
be  visited  for  the  next  few  hundred  yards  upon  the  chest- 
nut mare,  until  our  charioteer  has  regained  his  wonted 
apathetic  composure. 

Into  how  strange  a  region  have  we  penetrated,  and  in  how 
short  a  time  !  Those  old  houses,  divided  and  subdivided 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  cellar  to  garret,  among  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor,  were  once  inhabited  by  a  very  different 
class  of  persons  from  the  squalid  inmates  that  tenant 


them  now.  Some  vestiges  of  their  former  respectability 
cling  to  them  even  yet ;  you  may  still  discern,  if  your 
eyes  are  good,  remains  of  handsome  stone  coping 
along  the  roofs,  and  traces,  yet  unobliterated  by  time 
and  illusage,  of  ornamental  moulding  over  the  doors. 
That  old  iron  flambeau  extinguisher  at  the  corner, 
eloquent 

Of  former  men  and  manners, 

recals  us  to  a  time  when  gas  pipes  never  impeded  the 
passing  voyager ;  to  days  when  many  a  sedan  chair  may 
have  jolted  through  yon  broad  doorway,  to  deposit  its 
burden  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  oak  staircase  beyond; 
when  hackney  coaches  were  in  their  infancy,  omnibuses 
were  undreamt  of,  and  before  the  time,  even,  when  ladies 
had  begun  to  go  about  coiffees  en  cabriolet,  in  honour  of 
the  introduction  of  that  incommodious  vehicle. 

Who  is  the  man,  I  wonder,  who  is  passing  into  that 
very  doorway  at  this  moment  ?  He  seems  to  be  too  well 
dressed  to  be  a  resident  on  the  premises,  and  yet  enters 
with  the  air  of  a  person  perfectly  at  home  there.  The 
marked  deference  shown  t&  him  by  the  worthy  who  is 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  steps,  and  among  whose  weak- 
nesses one  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  class  excessive 
veneration,  might  perhaps  induce  the  inference  that  he  is 
the  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  property.  To  this 
calling  he  probably  adds  the  congenial  occupation  of  col- 
lector of  taxes  for  the  parish,  as  he  is,  certainly,  the 
same  person  who  came  out  of  the  large  house  at  the 
corner  of  Park-street,  as  we  passed  just  now — • 

2Equo  pede  pulsat  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres. 

That  street,  nearly  opposite,  must  certainly  be  the  Long 
Lane  of  the  proverb,  that  has  no  turning,  for  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  stretches  its  unbroken  line  of  black,  bat- 
tered, decaying  houses.  The  small  space  from  wall  to 
wall  is  so  crowded  as  hardly  to  leave  room  to  pass  for 
that  pair  of  policemen  and  the  apple  tray  that  is  following 
them.  Squalid,  care-worn  women,  who,  living  in  the 
open  air  all  day,  creep  back  to  their  wretched  homes  only 
to  sleep  ;  slouching,  evil-looking  men,  lounging  idly  about 
as  if  they  gained  their  livelihood  when  others  rested,  and 
the  day  was  their  time  of  leisure;  half- naked  children 
furbishing  oranges  or  sorting  chestnuts ;  and  sturdy 
girls,  slovenly  enough  in  appearance,  yet  far  better  clad 
than  their  older  and  younger  associates.  Poverty,  dirt, 
idleness — and  their  inevitable  results — wretchedness,  vice, 
and  crime  !  How  few  of  the  hundreds  who  pass  daily  by 
the  confines  of  this  strange  region  know  even  of  its 
very  existence,  though  its  wretched  purlieus  extend 
almost  to  our  door-sills.  Yet  so  it  is — we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  misery  that  lies  before  us,  and  then  justify 
our  apathy  to  it,  by  the  plea  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a  volun- 
tary ignorance.  Surely,  our  responsibility  is  no  light 
one,  if,  with  such  duties  at  our  hand,  we  seek  a  sphere 
for  our  labours  elsewhere ;  if  objects  of  sympathy  acquire 
worth  in  our  eyes — like  the  most  valued  of  the  toys  of 
our  drawing-rooms — from  their  foreign  origin,  and  we 
neglect  the  work  that  lies  at  our  feet,  to  seek  it  at  the 
Antipodes. 

In  the  days  when  Belgravia  was  a  swamp,  and  Hyde 
Park  gardens  a  wilderness,  the  street  into  which  we  are 
now  turning  was  the  abode  of  much  of  the  wealth  if  not 
of  the  rank  of  London.  It  gradually  sank  into  dowager- 
hood  and  respectability  on  the  rise  of  a  more  attractive 
neighbourhood,  and  now,  indeed,  presents  some  signs  of 
a  still  deeper  declension,  which  threatens  before  many 
years  have  passed  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  category  with 
the  antiquated  region  we  have  just  left  behind  us.  Here 
dwell  the  families,  "small,"  "musical,"  "quiet,"  or 
"pious,"  as  the  case  may  be,  whose  want  of  fore- 
thought in  taking  houses  larger  than  they  require  is  a 
matter  of  such  frequent  surprise  to  us  when  studying  the 
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columns  of  our  Times  newspaper.  Domestic  circles, 
"  anxious  for  the  sake  of  society,"  to  receive  an  inmate 
in  the  shape  of  "  a  single  gentleman,"  who  is  invariably 
required  to  be  a  person  engaged  from  home  all  the  day, 
and  from  whose  social  qualifications,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  do  not  derive  much  benefit.  Here  you  may 
be  accommodated,  at  Select  Boarding  Establishments, 
rejoicing  in  a  cheerful  party,  and  one  vacancy,  offering  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  inclusive  of  boot-cleaning,  and 
the  most  unimpeachable  references ;  and  demonstrating 
how  small  a  quantity  of  furniture,  and  how  large  a  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms  can  be  made  available  in  a  given  space. 
Here  foreign  professionals,  guiltless  of  the  knowledge  of  j 
a  razor,  unwearied  of  finger  and  mighty  of  lung,  exercise  ' 
their  vocation,  to  the  no  small  discomfort  of  the  young  i 
artists  who  reside  below  in  those  rooms  with  the  high 
windows.  Lodgings  you  may  have  in  this  street  in 
abundance  of  every  description,  and  at  every  price,  from 
a  straw  palliasse  with  a  view  of  the  tiles,  at  four-and-six- 
pence  a-week,  to  a  first-floor  and  four-poster  at  three 
guineas.  At  that  house,  for  instance,  where  those  two 
girls  are  laughing  at  the  window,  instead  of  making  their 
beds ;  at  the  next  door  but  one,  and,  in  fact,  at  nearly 
every  third  house  in  the  street. 

While  the  ancient  lady,  now  getting  out,  is  fishing  up 
her  purse  from  the  recesses  of  tliat  basket,  to  find  the 
sovereign  for  which  she  will  infallibly  want  change,  let  us 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  cause  from  which  those  gig- 
gling girls  appear  to  be  deriving  such  extreme  entertain- 
ment ;  a  white  waistcoat,  apparently,  though  why  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  There  is  nothing  particularly  pro- 
vocative of  mirth  in  a  white  waistcoat ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  must  have  known,  as  I  have,  people  intelligent 
enough  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  who  became  very 
Boodles  of  dulness  on  assuming  that  festive  garment. 
There  must  be  something  beside  !  Yes,  there  it  is  ! — a 
key  !  Do  you  not  see  it  ?  The  little  one  has  it ;  that 
key  has  unlocked  the  whole  mystery. 

In  those  apartments  dwells  young  Jones,  or  Smith — 
the  name  is  unimportant,  we  will  call  him  Jones — who 
is,  probably,  something  in  Somerset  House  or  Whitehall. 
This  may  be  inferred,  partly  from  the  hour  at  which  he 
leaves  home — he  went  out  rather  hurriedly  as  we  turned 
the  corner,  and,  partly,  from  that  unmistakeably  official 
black  morocco  dispatch-box  which  stands  in  the  middle 
window,  and  which  I  only  hope  he  acquired  honestly. 
In  that  box— Stamped,  I  suspect,  if  we  could  see  it, 
with  the  imposing  es  On  her  Majesty's  service  " — Jones  is 
wont  to  preserve  his  most  private  papers.  Coquettish- 
looking  billets  on  pink  laid  note-paper,  with  small  seals, 
and  unholy-looking  missives,  with  wafers,  on  blue  post, 
which  Mary  has  so  frequently  taken  in  from  the  postman 
and  has  never  been  able  to  find  afterwards.  Her  inti- 
macy with  all  the  hiding  places  of  those  apartments  has 
enabled  her,  perhaps,  to  divine  the  depository  of  the 
missing  correspondence ;  but  beyond  this  unsatisfac- 
tory degree  of  information  her  knowledge  will  never 
have  extended.  Jones  is,  probably,  not  a  methodical 
person;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  have  afforded  Mary 
numerous  opportunities  of  making  herself  acquainted 
with  his  little  secrets,  of  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she  will 
not  have  failed  to  avail  herself  j  but,  in  regard  to  the  key 
of  that  Box,  he  will  ever  have  exhibited  an  unnatural 
wariness,  a  caution  so  foreign  to  his  nature,  as  to  have 
awakened  in  her  the  liveliest  curiosity. 

How  many  a  time,  could  we  but  know  it,  has  she 
searched  his  cravat  drawer,  and  tumbled  his  collars, 
thereby  occasioning  much  unmerited  censure  on  his 
laundress;  how  often  has  she  ransacked  his  writing- 
desk,  and  turned  out  his  pockets,  in  fruitless  quest  of  that 
key !  Every  repository  in  his  two  rooms,  likely  or 
unlikely,  will  she  have  fathomed,  from  the  watch-pockets 
at  his  bed-head  to  the  tobacco-bag  in  his  closet,  but  in 
vain  till  now.  Whether,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 


"  tired  of  being  wise,"  or  whether,  in  a  moment  of  incau- 
tion,  to  which  the  greatest  men  have  been  subject — the 
bow  of  Apollo  cannot  be  ever  on  the  stretch,  neither  is 
the  great  Homer  always  awake — Jones  has  this  morning 
left  the  all-important  Key  in  the  pocket  of  the  white 
waistcoat  of  last  night's  ball,  and,  by  this  time,  Mary  and 
her  friend  are  revelling  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
varied  contents  of  that  mysterious  box. 

With  what  comfortable  unconsciousness  does  our  friend 
— that  is  he  in  the  green  neckerchief — pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  He  is  ruminating,  perhaps,  on  the 
pleasures  of  last  night,  perhaps  on  the  probable 
labours  of  this  morning,  without  an  idea  of  the  dese- 
cration that  is  going  on  among  his  household  gods 
at  home.  He  will,  doubtless,  discover  the  loss  he 
has  sustained  before  the  day  is  over,  and  will  be 
somewhat  disquieted  thereat.  If,  however,  he  be  a  man 
of  worldly  wisdom — and  there  is  an  unembarassed  Insou- 
ciance of  manner  about  him  that  would  go  far  to 
induce  the  belief  that  he  is — he  will  content  himself  on 
his  return  with  finding  the  missing  property  in  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  he  left  it,  without  diving  into  the  fact 
whether  or  not  any  one  else  has  made  the  discovery  before 
him.  Jones  is,  probably,  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
reading  poetry,  but  he  will  nevertheless  feel  with  the 
poet— 

"  Why  should  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
And  rush  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ?  " 

And  fortifying  himself  with  the  belief  that  no  harm  has 
been  done,  will  not  investigate  too  closely  the  correctness 
of  the  demure  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  feai'ed,  Mary  will  meet  his  in- 
quiries. 

The  speculations  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
delinquency  of  this  damsel,  have  probably  caused  us  to 
miss  more  than  one  picture  of  life  that  may  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  view  ;  and  we  have,  unfortunately,  no 
opportunity  of  now  repairing  our  losses  by  increased 
vigilance,  as  we  are  in* sight  of  our  destination. 

The  large  square  before  us  is  a  kind  of  "neutral 
ground  "  between  the  business  arid  bustle  of  the  east,  and 
the  pleasures,  and  lighter  labours  dependent  upon  them,  of 
the  west.  On  one  side  may  be  seen  the  easy  lounger 
sauntering  to  his  club  to  breakfast,  the  morning  riding 
party  making  for  the  park,  and  the  staid  governess  with 
her  young  charge  wending  their  way  to  their  daily  walk  of 
duty.  On  the  other  side,  how  different  is  the  picture ! 
Omnibuses  from  every  quarter  of  the  town  contribute 
their  load  of  business  to  the  grand  stream  of  life  that  is 
rushing  cityward.  The  pavement,  not  less  fully  crowded, 
adds  its  own  complement  to  the  general  mass  of  busy 
merchants,  bustling  clerks,  and  grave-looking  officials, 
who  are  pressing  onward,  with  more  or  less  eagerness,  to 
their»several  labours. 

We  might  continue  our  ride  through  the  hum  of  the 
great  city  for  another  three  miles,  with  a  certainty  that 
every  hundred  yards  would  afford  us  some  fresh  source  of 
amusement ;  nay,  we  might  even  travel  the  very  road  we 
have  passed  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  for  the 
next  month,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  for  fresh  objects  of 
interest.  Here,  however,  let  us  descend,  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  the  impressions  we  have  already  gained. 

If,  the  interest  awakened  in  our  minds  by  the  glimpses 
we  have  caught  of  phases  of  existence  hitherto  unknown 
to  or  unnoticed  by  us,  has  enabled  us,   more  fully  than 
before,  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  of    j 
the  Ancient,  that  nothing  of  Humanity  can  be  alienate    j 
from  Man.     If  the  being  thus  brought  en  rapport  with    j 
the  everyday  interests  of  others  has  withdrawn  us,  for  a 
time,  from  the  selfism  which  we  love  to  indulge,   in  the 
too  exclusive  contemplation  of  our  own,  we  shall  not  have 
passed,  unprofitably,  the  hour  we  have  devoted  to  a  glance 
at  everyday  life  from  the  Top  of  an  Omnibus. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE'S  BIRTH. 

A  FRENCH  writer  of  some  celebrity,  M.  Michaud,  has 
just  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  The  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Orleans,  ex-king  of  the 
French/'  in  which  he  adopts  and  illustrates,  by  circum- 
stantial details,  a  story  which  has  long  been  floating  about 
in  France,  of  a  most  extraordinary  purport.  It  is  to  the 
effect,  that  Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  Bourbon,  and  had 
not  a  particle  of  royal  blood  in  him,  but  was  the  son  of  a 
very  humble  Italian,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  a 
Jew.  Making  use  of  the  Athenaeum,  we  give  the  pith 
of  the  story,  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

That  Philippe  Egalite — whose  character,  unfortunately, 
affords  no  guarantee  against  the  possibility  of  such  an 
incident — exchanged  his  infant  daughter  for  the  son  of  a 
jailer,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  when 
travelling  in  Italy,  in  order  to  preserve  the  family  estates 
from  lapsing  to  the  Crown  for  want  of  heirs  male.  All 
the  incidents  connected  with  this  supposed  exchange  of 
infants,  and  with  the  events  of  their  after-lives,  have  the 
character  of  romance  ;  the  time,  the  scene,  the  chief 
actors,  and  the  final  issues.  Our  readers  shall  see  what 
view  M.  Michaud  takes  of  the  transaction : — 

"  The  virtues  of  the  Duchess  have  been  pointed  to  as 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  exchanging  children.  It  has 
also  been  alleged,  that  no  inducement  existed  for  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime.  We 
deny  not  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious  lady  ;  but  who  can 
tell  how  far  her  wishes  were  controlled  by  her  husband  ? 
We  know  that  the  greater  part  of  their  fortune  consisted 
of  demesnes  (appanages)  which,  failing  male  issue,  of  ne- 
cessity reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  that  at  this  very  period 
the  duchess,  after  having  been  married  four  years,  had 
given  birth  to  but  one  child,  and  that  a  daughter,  still- 
born. Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  princess 
and  her  husband  set-out  for  Italy,  where,  under  the  titles 
of  Count  and  Countess  de  Joinville,  they  spent  several 
months  at  a  village  named  Modigliana,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  Apennines.  Here  the  duchess  proved  to  be  in  an 
interesting  situation.  The  duke,  who  was  fond  of  mean 
society,  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  jailer,  named  Chiap- 
pini,  whose  wife  was  similarly  circumstanced.  A  bar- 
gain was  entered  into,  that  if  the  duchess's  offspring 
should  prove  a  daughter  and  the  jailer's  a  son,  an  inter- 
change should  be  effected.  Things  turned  out  according 
to  this  anticipation,  and  the  terms  of  the  engagement 
were  mutually  fulfilled.  The  jailer  received  a  large  sum 
of  money.  His  son,  born  at  Modigliana  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1773,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  kept  concealed 
till  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  ceremony  of  private 
baptism  was  gone  through,  as  we  have  already  seen ; 
while  the  duchess's  daughter  remained  in  Chiappini's 
house,  and  was  educated  as  his  own  child,  under  the 
name  of  Marie  Stella  Petronilla,  supplies  being  secretly 
sent  once  a  year  from  France.  According  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Marie  Stella  Petronilia,  she  continued  long  in ;  this 
melancholy  position,  ignorant  of  her  high  birth,  and  very 
ill-treated  by  her  supposed  mother,  who  loved  her  not, 
and  lamented  that  son  whose  fate  was  hidden  from  her. 
The  father  had  some  idea  of  the  truth ;  but  knowing  the 
duke  only  as  Count  de  Joinville,  never  dreamed  that  he 
was  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  France.  His  reputed 
daughter  excelled  all  his  other  children  in  beauty.  Every- 
thing indeed  about  her  indicated  that  she  was  of  different 
blood.  Her  wit  and  precocity  astonished  every  one. 
Before  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year  she  so 
captivated  Lord  Newburgh,  a  British  nobleman,  then  tra- 
velling in  Italy,  that  he  made  her  his  wife  almost  against 
her  inclination,  and  conducted  her  to  a  home  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  By  this 
marriage  she  had  several  children,  one  of  whom  is  now 
an  English  peer.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Newburgh  she 
succeeded  to  a  handsome  jointure,  but  of  this  she  after- 


wards forfeited  a  great  part  on  her  marriage  with  a 
Russian  nobleman,  the  Baron  de  Sternberg.  With  him 
she  lived  for  several  years  in  great  style  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  A  son  was  there  born  to  her,  who,  while  yet 
young,  accompanied  her  to  Italy  before  the  death  of 
Chiappini,  whom  she  still  regarded  as  her  father.  This 
man,  before  his  death,  addressed  a  letter/to  her,  which 
altered  her  whole  destiny,  and  troubled  the  remainder  of 
her  days." 

This  letter,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  revealed  to  the 
Baroness  de  Sternberg  the  secret  of  her  birth.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  Lady, — I  am  near  the  term  of  my  earthly  exist- 
ence, and  now,  for  the  first  time,  unfold  the  following 
secret,  which  very  intimately  concerns  you.  On  the  day 
that  you  were  born,  my  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Your 
mother,  who  is  long  dead,  was  a  stranger  to  me.  A  pro- 
posal to  exchange  my  boy  for  you  was  laid  before  me,  and, 
after  repeated  solicitations,  I  was  prevailed  on  to  consult 
my  worldly  interests,  (for  the  terms  were  highly  advan- 
tageous). You  became  a  member  of  my  family,  while 
my  son  was  received  into  that  of  the  other  party.  Hea- 
ven, I  perceive,  has  made  up  for  my  faults :  you  have  been 
raised  to  a  condition  superior  to  your  father's,  though  his 
rank  also  was  noble;  and  therefore  I  leave  the  world 
with  some  peace  of  mind.  Keep  this  by  you,  as  a  testi- 
mony that  I  was  not  altogether  deaf  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science. In  entreating  you  to  pardon  my  crime,  I  beseech 
you  to  conceal  it  from  mankind,  that  the  world  may  never 
know  what  is  now  incapable  of  remedy.  This  letter  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  after  my  death. 

(Signed)  "  LAURENT  CHIAPPINI." 

This  epistle  was  forwarded  to  her  by  the  sons  of  Chiap- 
pini ;  though  it  is  said  they  kept  back  some  papers  which 
might  have  been  of  great  use  to  her  in  recovering  the  lost 
traces  of  her  parentage.  "  Words,"  says  M.  Michaud, 
"  can  hardly  express  the  effect  produced  by  such  a  disco- 
very on  the  mind  of  Marie  Stella.  Gifted  with  great 
energy  and  lofty  sentiments,  she  passed  at  once  from  a 
position  which  had  been  excessively  humiliating  to  a 
higher  rank.  Not  a  jailer,  but  a  great  lord,  is  her  father. 
But  who  is  the  great  lord  ?  Impatient  to  fathom  this 
mystery — unwilling  to  believe  with  the  jailer  that  the  past 
evil  admitted  of  no  remedy,  she  made  inquiries  and 
sought  evidence  in  every  quarter.  Her  efforts  procured 
her  the  knowledge  that  her  father  was  the  Count  de  Join- 
ville, a  French  nobleman,  whose  rank  and  fortune  she  was 
ignorant  of.  To  learn  all  the  truth  on  the  subject,  she 
set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823  for  France, 
accompanied  by  her  youngest  child,  Edward,  son  of  Baron 
Sternberg.  She  found  her  way  to  the  village  of  Joinville, 
of  which  her  father  had  held  the  lordship.  Here  she 
learned  that  Joinville  had  been  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  House  of  Orleans,  and  that  the  duke,  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  had  sometimes  travelled  under 
that  title.  She  next  visited  Paris,  and  there  made  several 
vain  efforts  to  reach  him  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  the  wealth  of  that  powerful  family.  She  consulted 
many  men  of  business,  and  became  the  dupe  of  sharpers 
and  police  officers,  who  received  much  money  from  her  by 
way  of  payment,  and  robbed  her  of  a  good  deal  more. 
When  her  means  failed,  she  had  recourse  to  an  artifice, 
which,  considering  her  position  and  difficulties,  was  cer- 
tainly very  excusable.  She  made  known,  through  the 
public  journals,  that  the  Baroness  de  Sternberg  was  in 
possession  of  a  secret  in  which  the  heirs  of  the  Count  de 
Joinville  were  much  interested.  Louis  Philippe  was  not 
long  in  hearing  of  this ;  his  covetous  disposition  already 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  some  addition  to  his  immense 
possessions.  He  accordingly  communicated  with  the 
baroness  through  his  natural  uncle,  the  old  Abbe  of  St. 
Phar,  who  thought  that  possibly  he  too  might  derive  some 
worldly  benefit  from  the  adventure  ;  but  when  the  royal 
duke  and  his  associate  found  that  the  secret  referred  to 
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restitution,  and  not  augmentation,  the  gates  of  the  Palace 
Royal  were  hermetically  closed  against  the  baroness.  She 
made  great  efforts,  but  as  she  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and 
all  her  motions  were  watched  by  the  police— then  nothing 
better  than  the  slaves  of  Louis  Philippe — she  became  once 
more  the  prey  of  those  designing  men,  with  whom  Paris 
swarms,  who  were  probably  the  agents  of  him  whose  in- 
terest it  was  above  all  to  overthrow  her  pretensions.  A 
distinguished  writer,  whose  name  she  does  not  give,  but 
whom,  from  her  description,  we  readily  identify,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  interest  for  her  with  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme.  After  being  duped  and  plundered  thus,  she 
was  obliged  to  return  and  renew  her  research  in  Italy. 
She  returned  from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  armed  with  fresh  and  important  evidence,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Tribunal  of  Faenza,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1824, 
which  fixed  her  rank,  and  proved  that  she  was  not  Chiap- 
pini's  but  the  Count  de  Joinville's  daughter.  *  * 
When  we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  only 
Frenchman  who  could  then  bear  the  designation  of  the 
Count  de  Joinville,  and  that  at  the  very  period  in  ques- 
tion he  really  was  travelling  with  his  duchess,  this  evi- 
dence seems  sufficient  to  settle  the  question." 

The  additional  evidence  did  not  "  settle  the  question" 
so  far  as  poor  Marie  Stella  was  concerned.  Her  story 
reads  like  a  romance  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  M 
Michaud  continues — 

"  Armed  with  this,  and  other  important  pieces  of  evi 
dence,  the  baroness  set  to  work  again,  hopeful  and  confi- 
dent ;    but,  unfortunately,  she  could  not  find  one  honest 
man  in  Paris  to  direct  her.     She  fell  once  more  into  the 
snares  of  the  crafty,  and  spent  her  money  to  no  purpose 
Pecuniary  temptations  were  presented  to  her  in  the  mos 
insidious  manner   by  Louis   Philippe's  agents,  but  she 
resisted  all  with  a  pride  truly  worthy  of  royalty.     Con- 
vinced that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
nothing  short  of  a  full  recognition  of  her  rights  as  suet 
would  satisfy  her.     Her  stature,  mien,  and  manners,  ever 
her  voice  testified  to  this  distinguished  origin.     All  im- 
partial  men   listened   with    admiration   to   her   forcibl 
assertion  of  her  claims.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to  listen 
without   being  persuaded  of  their  justice.     She  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Madame  Adelaide,   the  duke' 
sister,  while  the  features  of  the  latter  vividly  recalled  t( 
her  her  reputed  father,  the  jailer.     It  is  even  said  tha 
on  one  occasion,  when  she  conducted  her  youthful  son 
Edward  [to  the  picture-galkry,   the  child  on  observing  ; 
portrait  of  Louis    Philippe,    cried   several   times,   Pap 
Chiappini  \    Papa  Chiappini !     The  baroness  was  vexei 
by  this   incident.     The   police,  who   were  ever  on  he 
track,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  circu 
lation  of  her  memoirs,  threatened  her  repeatedly  wit 
imprisonment.     It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Louis  XVIII 
and  Charles  X.  not  only  consented  to,  but  originated,  a" 
those  maneuvres  against  the  baroness.      Those  prince 
seemed  then  to  repose  entire  confidence  in  him  whom 
ttiey  regarded  as  their  cousin,  though  that  individual  wa 
ceaselessly  engaged  in  schemes  which  compassed  thei 
destruction.     The  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons,   and  th 
succession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  his  good  cousins,  ren 
dered  the  baroness's  position  more   than  ever  difficul 
She  was  more  than  once  desired  to  return  to  Englanc 
The  intervention  of  the  Ambassador  shielded  her  frorc 
persecution;    but  she  was  now  alone.     The   Baron 
Sternberg  had  conducted  her  favourite  son  Edward  t 
Russia,  so  that  her  courage  and  consciousness  of  the  jus 
tice  of  her  claim  formed  her  only  protection  against  th 
spies  that  surrounded  her.     Her  memoirs  having  bee 
seized,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  closed  against  her  b 
the   ruling   powers,  whose   tools   they  then  were,   the 
ended  by  pronouncing  her  mad ;  the  only  pretext  for  th 
calumny  being  a  peculiar  fancy  which  she  had  for  feedin 
some  birds  which  flew  to  her  windows  from  the  garde 


the  Tuileries.  We  know,  however,  on  irrefragable 
stimony,  that  to  the  last  she  retained  full  possession 

her  reasoning  faculties.  She  never  abandoned  her 
aims,  but  always  subscribed  herself  Baroness  de  Stern- 
irg,  born  Joinville.  During  the  last  five  years  of  her 
e,  a  fear  of  being  arrested  in  the  street  caused  her  to 
>nfine  herself  to  her  own  house,  where  she  knew  she 
as  safe  through  the  protection  of  the  English  ambas- 
idor.  On  the  night  before  her  death,  in  1845,  hap- 
ening  to  hear  the  cannon  announce  the  opening  of  the 
lambers,  she  called  for  the  public  journal  that  she 
ight  read  the  speech  of  that  brigand.  She  never  spoke 
gain." 


A    BACHELOR'S  STORY. 

\.  FINE,  good-hearted  fellow  was  my  friend  Thomas 
ray  son.  He  is  dead  and  gone  now,  poor  fellow  !  or  I 
ould  not  tell  the  tale  I  am  going  to  tell ;  but,  while  he 
ved,  he  was  the  delight  of  every  company  into  which  he 
/ent,  and  he  was  loved  by  everybody.  He  was  one  of 
tie  people  whose  age  and  circumstances  make  them  liable 
o  the  cognomen  of  "  old  bachelor,"  and,  like  old  bache- 
ors  everywhere,  he  was  the  butt  of  everybody, — there 
as  no  one  who  did  not  think  it  his  right  and  duty  to 
ease  and  torment  him  incessantly.  If  he  was  at  a  party, 
le  was  made,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  slave  of  the  ladies  ; 
f  he  was  out  on  an  excursion  of  any  kind,  he  was  always 
he  joke  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and  sometimes  their  jokes,  as 
hey  called  them,  were  no  jokes  neither;  but  I  never  saw 
iim  out  of  temper,  for  all  that,  and  his  hearty  laugh  and 
onstant  activity  proved  that  he  was  not  unwilling,  if 
people  enjoyed  themselves,  that  they  should  do  so  some- 
imes  at  his  expense.  But  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
>nce,  and  this  even  at  weddings,  where  everybody,  and  he 
especially,  was  expected  to  be  merry,  with  a  sad  counte- 
nance, and  a  tear  in  his  eye ;  and,  though,  on  its  being 
•emarked  that  he  was  grave,  he  would  bounce  up,  and 
augh  louder,  and  seem  merrier,  than  ever,  it  was  evident 
;hat  something,  either  past  or  present,  was  lying  heavy 
m  his  heart. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning,  about  a  month  after  my 
marriage,  enjoying  almost  the  first  quiet  of  my  nice  little 
aome,  after  the  routs  and  gaieties  of  my  recent  wedding  ; 
Thomas  Grayson  was  in  the  chair  by  the  fireside ;  and 
my  beautiful  wife — bless  her  !  she  is  beautiful  yet,  though 
years  since  then  have  passed  over  us — was  sitting  by  my 
side  with  her  hand  in  mine,  and  smiling  the  love  and  hap- 
piness which  were  in  her  loving  and  happy  heart. 
Thomas,  however,  was  graver  than  usual ;  and  though  we 
tried,  both  my  wife  and  I,  to  rally  him,  and  laugh  him 
out  of  his  mopishness,  the  tear  would  keep  starting  from 
his  eye,  and  he  looked  into  the  fire,  saying  nothing.  At 
last  he  said,  "William,  I  don't  know  how  it  is;  but 
somehow  I  think  I  get  more  selfish  as  I  get  older;  I 
ought  to  rejoice,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  to  see  you 
happy  with  Marian  there ;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  really 
wishes  you  more  joy,  or  is  better  pleased  to  see  you 
happy  together  than  I  am ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
half  envious  of  you,  do  you  know  ?  for  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  things  which  occurred  years  since,  and  regret- 
ting that  /  have  not  a  wife  now,  as  pretty  and  loving  as 
Marian.  You  must  know/'  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  that,  bachelor  though  I  am,  I  did  not  always  mean  to 
be  a  bachelor;  and  there  was  one  once  who  did  not 
intend  me  to  be  a  bachelor." 

"  Indeed,  Thomas,"  said  my  wife,  with  a  woman's 
eagerness,  "who  was  that  ?  and  I  am  sure  you  ought  not 
to  be  a  bachelor,  with  such  a  heart  as  yours :  there's 
Mary  Hardcastle,  and  Sarah  Jackson,  and  Harriet  Wood- 
ward, any  of  them  would  be  glad  to  have  you, — why 
don't  you  marry,  Thomas  ? " 

"  If  it  will-  not  tire  you  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  disappoint- 
ment," he  replied,  "  I  will  tell  you,  Marian."  We  were 
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both  silent;  and  so  he  went  on, — almost  dreamily  at 
times,  as  if  communing  with  himself,  rather  than  talking 
to  us. 

"  They  were  pleasant  days,  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
and  merrily  one  after  another  did  they  pass.  Oh,  how 
delightful  it  would  be  if  we  could  be  children  always — 
ever  looking  hopefully  to  the  joys  of  life,  and  never 
brought  into  contact  with  its  stern  realities  !  My  father 
was  not  rich,  but  he  had  a  good  business,  and  we  were 
always  comfortable  at  home;  and  he  was  able  to  send  me 
to  a  good  school,  where  I  got  an  education  better  than 
that  of  most  boys  in  my  position.  The  first  'love  affair' 
I  can  remember — what  innocent,  beautiful  things  are  the 
love-affairs  of  children — was,  when  I  was  about  six  years 
old,  with  little  Eliza  Rawson.  She  was,  as  I  have  her  in 
my  eye  now,  a  sweet  child,  of  about  my  own  age ;  we 
had  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  each  other,  and  had 
played  together  ever  since  we  began  to  run ;  and  I  used  to 
call  her  my  '  sweetheart ;'  and  many  a  sweet  kiss  had  we, 
little  thinking  there  was  anything  wrong  in  it,  when  we  were 
alone.  But,  poor  child,  she  was  taken  ill,  and  she  died  ; 
and  I  saw  her  laid  in  the  grave ;  and  many  a  bitter  tear 
did  I  weep  for  her ;  and  I  used  to  pray  that  I  might  soon 
go  to  heaven,  and  that  she  might  meet  me  there,  and  that 
we  might  love  each  other,  and  play  together  as  we  had 
done  on  earth.  But  the  sorrows  of  children  are  soon 
over :  I  have  often  wondered,  if  she  had  lived,  if  anything 
would  have  come  of  it  when  we  were  both  older. 

"  Well,  my  days  went  on ;  I  fancy  I  was  thought  a 
rather  handsome  lad ;  I  am  sure  I  was  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  ;  I  was  of  a  loving  disposition ;  and  there  was  no 
one  for  whom  I  would  not  have  done  a  good  turn  if  I 
could.  Oh,  how  hopefully  did  I  look  forward  to  life, 
and  count  the  years  till  I  should  become  a  man,  and  long 
to  go  out  into  the  great  world,  and  work  as  my  father  did, 
and  be  so  active  and  so  happy.  Do  not  you  think  it  often 
happens,  that  the  brightest  childhood  precedes  the  darkest 
manhood — just  as  the  sunshiny  morning  is  followed  by 
the  overcast  and  gloomy  day  ? 

"  But  I  am  not  telling  you  the  history  of  my  life ;  I 
am  only  telling  you  the  history  of  my  bachelorhood. 
According  to  a  child's  fashion,  I  was  '  madly  in  love' 
twenty  times  before  I  was  well  in  my  teens ;  but  I  was  at 
last  eighteen;  and  the  time  came  when  I  was  to  fall 
really  '  in  love/  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Bedford 
Cottage,  where  my  old  schoolfellow  Bill  Johnson  lived ; 
and  I  there  met  with  his  sister,  Mary  Anne,  a  beautiful 
girl,  about  a  year  younger  than  myself.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
her  I  loved  her ;  and  though  I  continued  my  visits  pro- 
fessedly to  Bill,  and  was  welcomed  with  that  understand- 
ing by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  soon  found  that  my 
principal  attraction  was  the  beautiful  Mary  Anne.  I  will 
not  detain  you  on  this  part  of  my  tale  ;  but  every  time  I 
saw  her  I  loved  her  more ;  I  watched  her  countenance, 
and  listened  to  her  words,  and  was  happy  only  in  her 
smile ;  if  she  was  kind  and  unreserved,  I  left  her  with  a 
light  heart ;  if  I  fancied  her  cold  and  distant,  I  went 
away  to  hang  down  my  head  and  weep ;  and  day  after 
day,  for  months,  did  I  pray  that  she  might  be  induced  to 
love  me,  and  that  we  might  be  happy  in  each  other's 
regard. 

"  At  last,  her  father,  who  was  a  proudv  ignorant  man, 
got  a  notion  of  my  state  of  mind ;  he  was  determined 
that  his  daughter  should  only  marry  to  be  a  '  lady ; '  and 
so  pointedly  did  he  intimate  his  dissatisfaction  at  my  visits — 
their  object  being  now  understood — that  I  did  not  for  a 
long  time  enter  the  house,  and  then  only  when  he  was 
absent. 

"  My  love  for  Mary  Anne  continued  unabated,  not- 
withstanding what  I  thought  the  rudeness  of  her  father : 
we  often  met  by  accident,  and  I,  almost  as  often,  tried  to 
tell  her  my  heart's  deep  affection ;  but  an  undefined  fear 
prevented  my  doing  it,  and  some  months  elapsed,  so  that 
I  was  almost  twenty-one,  before  I  managed  to  speak  my 


mind.  She  listened  to  me  kindly,  and  I  fancied  I  saw 
a  tear  in  her  eye  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  speak ;  but 
she  declined  my  proposals  very  firmly,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  while  she  would  ever  regard  me  as  a 
friend,  I  must  cease  to  think  of  her  as  a  lover.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  effect  this  disappointment  had  upon 
me ;  it  was  more  than  my  strength  would  bear ;  and  so 
much  did  it  increase  a  tendency  to  consumption  which 
had  for  some  time  manifested  itself,  that  for  several 
months  I  was  thought  by  my  friends  to  be  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.  Oh,  no  one  can  know,  but  he  who 
has  experienced  it,  the  bitterness  of  a  first-love  disappoint- 
ment in  youth ! 

"  Time  passed  on  now,  but  all  was  dark  and  gloomy 
around  me.  I  recovered  my  health  sufficiently  to  en- 
courage the  hope,  that  with  proper  efforts  my  life  might 
be  spared  ;  and  I  spent  some  time  on  a  quiet  seacoast  in 
the  South  of  England.  I  returned  home  invigorated  and 
renewed ;  that  time,  which,  as  Charles  Mackay  so  beauti- 
fully says, 

'  Has  a  pleasant  word  to  say, 
In  all  our  sorrows,' 

did,  to  some  extent,  its  work  for  me;  I  threw  myself 
earnestly  into  all  sorts  of  social  and  philanthropic  exer- 
tion ;  I  studied,  too,  and  read,  harder  than  I  had  done 
before ;  and  I  determined  to  be  useful,  and  perhaps  great, 
if  happiness  was  denied  me.  Two  years  passed  in  this 
way,  and  I  was  twenty-three  years  old;  I  fancied  my 
'  love-sorrows'  almost  over,  and  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  perpetual  bachelorhood,  or  else,  after  a  time,  to  seek 
some  one  else,  in  whom  to  centre  my  young  heart's  affec- 
tion ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  resolve  by  the  rumours 
I  had  heard,  from  time  to  time,  that  there  was  one  seek- 
ing Mary  Anne's  hand,  whose  success  was  almost  certain. 
Just  at  this  time,  however,  it  came  to  my  ears  that  my 
own  rejection  had  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Johnson's  wish 
rather  than  of  Mary  Anne's  inclination ;  that  she  loved 
me  then,  and  had  loved  me  ever  since ;  and  that,  on  my 
account,  she  had  refused  more  than  one  offer  of  marriage, 
even  in  opposition  to  her  parents'  desire.  You  can  easily 
imagine  how  this  intelligence  surprised  and  delighted  me  ; 
I  sought  an  interview  with  Mary  Anne,  and  told  her  that 
I  loved  her  as  earnestly  as  ever ;  she,  too,  opened  all  her 
heart  to  me ;  she  told  me  how  she  had  loved  me,  and 
watched  me,  and  prayed  for  me,  when  I  little  thought  it, 
and  that  she  had  wept  many  a  time  that  she  could  not 
tell  me  what  she  felt  and  wished.  We  met  often  now ; 
and  what  delightful  hours  were  those  we  spent  together! 
We  talked  sadly  of  the  past,  and  joyously  of  the  present, 
and  hopefully  of  the  future ;  we  pictured  the  happiness 
in  store  for  us,  and  built  airy  castles,  such  as  people  in 
our  circumstances  always  do  build ;  and  when  we  came 
to  part, 

'  Parting  was  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  we  could  say  good-by  until  to-morrow.1 

Oh,  how  swiftly  did  those  days  run  round ;  I  felt  as  if  all 
my  wants  were  satisfied;  that  fame  which  I  had  desired 
and  laboured  for  appeared,  what  it  really  is,  but  a  bubble 
after  all;  even  labours  for  usefulness  were  for  a  time 
abandoned ;  my  Mary  Anne  loved  me,  and  I  knew  it, 
and  I  was  satisfied  and  happy.  She  went  from  home  for 
a  time,  and  we  corresponded  almost  daily ;  what  sweet, 
tender  words  did  her  letters  contain;  I  have  those  letters 
yet ;  I  shall  keep  them  till  I  die ;  and  when  I  die  they 
shall  be  buried  with  me. 

"  But  it  seemed  as  if  now  my  position  was  too  happy 
for  it  to  be  continued.  Mary  Anne  returned  home ;  no 
sooner  did  she  return  than  her  father  announced  to  her 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  her  attachment  to  me,  and 
his  resolve  to  break  it  off  at  all  hazards.  Within  one 
week  be  showed  her  his  will  in  which  he  had  left  her 
without  a  shilling ;  he  rudely  banished  her  from  home ; 
and  assured  her,  that  her  continued  disregard  of  his 
wishes  would  lead  to  her  utter  rejection  from  his  house. 
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Poor  Mary  Anne !  I  saw  her  several  times  before  she  was 
sent  away,  and  she  wept,  and  I  wept  with  her.  She 
assured  me  she  would  never  marry  another;  and  I  told 
her  I  loved  her  all  the  more  for  what  she  was  suffering 
for  me,  and  that  I  would  try  to  make  up  to  her  hereafter, 
for  all  her  sorrows  now.  When  she  had  gone,  we  corres- 
ponded pretty  often,  not  so  often  as  we  wished,  because 
she  was  watched  and  guarded  so  constantly.  I  was  as- 
sured of  her  love,  however,  and  I  hoped  she  would  never 
alter  towards  me,  whatever  treatment  she  might  receive. 
Alas !  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  my  hope. 
After  a  while,  her  letters  gave  proof  of  the  effect  her 
father's  unkindness  was  producing  upon  her.  She  was 
too  good,  too  affectionate,  to  bear  to  be  so  treated  by  any 
one,  much  less  by  him.  So  she  at  last  told  me,  that 
though  she  would  love  me  as  long  as  she  lived,  she  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  marrying  me.  I  tried  to  alter  her 
decision,  but  in  vain.  She  had  been  long  in  coming  to 
her  determination,  but  she  had  done  so  because  she  felt 
it  her  duty,  and  because  she  could  not  do  otherwise. 
What  I  suffered  you  can  scarcely  judge.  I  wandered 
about  from  town  to  town,  and  from  friend  to  friend ;  I 
Bought  rest,  but  I  found  none.  At  times,  I  grew  almost 
desperate.  When  I  saw  a  funeral  in  the  street,  I  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  mine.  When  a  man  or  boy  ran 
past  me  with  a  coffin-plate  in  his  hand,  I  strained  my 
eyes  anxiously  to  make  out  whose  it  was ;  but  I  was  sorry 
that  my  name  was  not  on  it.  I  quoted  to  myself  many 
a  time  the  beautiful  lines, 

'  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found,       ,     • 
They  softly  lie,  they  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. ' 

oh,  how  sweet,  I  used  to  think,  it  must  be  to  lie  c  low  in 
the  ground' — shut  out  from  all  the  sorrows  of  this  sor- 
rowful world  ! 

"  Well,  after  a  while  we  managed  to  meet,  to  say  to 
each  other  farewell.  I  will  not  tire  you  with  a  detail  of 
what  passed ;  it  would  be  too  painful  to  me  even  now. 
We  clung  to  each  other,  as  if  it  would  be  almost  death  to 
part;  we  wept,  both  of  us,  long  and  bitterly.  She  gave 
me  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  hair;  I  have  it  yet  amongst  my 
most  precious  treasures.  We  kissed  each  other,  and  put 
our  arms  round  each  other's  neck — and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  we  had  separated." 

Thomas  paused  for  some  minutes  before  he  could 
proceed. 

"  I  did  not  see  her  often  after  that :  she  kept  very 
much  in-doors  after  her  return  home ;  but  when  we  did 
meet,  she  was  tender  and  affectionate,  though  I  saw  it  was 
useless,  and  would  only  be  painful,  to  say  much  about  the 
past.  I  was,  however,  alarmed  to  find  that  she  was  paler 
and  thinner  every  time  I  saw  her.  A  cough,  which  she  had 
had  before,  but  not  at  all  alarmingly,  had  now  become  fre- 
quent and  fearfully  hollow.  Within  two  years  of  our 
separation,  she  died.  I  was  with  her  at  the  last,  for  it 
was  her  urgent  request,  and  then  it  could  not  be  refused, 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  see  me.  She  put  her  white, 
thin  arms  around  my  neck,  whispered,  almost  inaudibly, 
*  Thomas,  we  shall  meet  again,'  and  then  lay  gently  on  her 
pillow — and  was  gone." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Thomas  could  speak  again. 
At  last,  he  murmured,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Marian,  do  you 
wonder  at  my  remaining  a  bachelor  ? " 


Every  man  has  two  educations,— that  which  is  given 
to  him,  and  the  other  that  which  he  gives  to  himself.  "Of 
the  two  kinds,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  valuable. 
Indeed  all  that  is  most  worthy  in  a  man,  he  must  work 
out,  and  conquer  for  himself.  It  is  this  that  constitutes 
our  real  and  best  nourishment.  What  we  are  merely 
taught  seldom  nourishes  the  mind  like  that  which  we 
teach  ourselves — L.  Tynman. 
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THE  PLOUGHSHARE  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

THE  sailor  boasts  his  stately  ship,  the  bulwark  of  the  isle ! 

The  soldier  loves  his  sword,  and  sings  of  tented  plains  the 
while ; 

But  we  will  hang  the  ploughshare  up  within  our  fathers' 
halls, 

And  guard  it  as  the  deity  of  plenteous  festivals. 

We'll  pluck  the  brilliant  poppies,  and  the  far-famed  bar- 
leycorn, 

To  wreath  with  bursting  wheat-ears  that  outshine  the 
saffron  morn ; 

We'll  crown  it  with  a  glowing  heart,  and  pledge  our  fer- 
tile land, 

The  Ploughshare  of  old  England,  and  the  sturdy  peasant 
band! 

The  work  it  does  is  good  and  blest,  and  may  be  proudly 

told; 

We  see  it  in  the  teeming  barns,  and  fields  of  waving  gold  j 
Its  metal  is  unsullied,  no  blood-stain  lingers  there : 
God  speed  it  well,  and  let  it  thrive  unshackled  everywhere. 
The  bark  may  rest  upon  the  wave,  the  spear  may  gather 

dust ; 

But  never  may  the  prow  that  cuts  'the  furrow  lie  and  rust. 
Fill  up,  fill  up,  with  glowing  heart,  and  pledge  our  fertile 

land, 
The  Ploughshare  of  old  England,  and  the  sturdy  peasant 

band! 


THE    FOREST    TREES. 

UP  with  your  heads,  ye  sylvan  lords, 

Wave  proudly  in  the  breeze, 
For  our  cradle  bands  and  coffin  board? 

Must  come  from  the  forest  trees. 

We  bless  ye  for  your  summer  shade, 
When  our  weak  limbs  fail  and  tire ; 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  your  winter  aid, 
When  we  pile  the  bright  log  fire. 

Oh !  where  would  be  our  rule  on  the  sea, 

And  the  fame  of  the  sailor  band, 
Were  it  not  for  the  oak  and  cloud-crowned  pine, 

That  spring  on  the  quiet  land  ? 

When  the  ribs  and  masts  of  the  good  ship  live, 

And  weather  the  gale  with  ease, 
Take  his  glass  from  the  tar,  who  will  not  give 

A  health  to  the  forest  trees. 

Ye  lend  to  life  its  earliest  joy, 

And  wait  on  its  latest  page ; 
In  the  circling  hoop  for  the  rosy  boy, 

And  the  easy  chair  for  age. 

The  old  man  totters  on  his  way 

With  footsteps  short  and  slow  ; 
But  without  the  stick  for/liis  help  and  stay 

Not  a  yard's  length  could  he  go. 

The  hazel  twig  in  the  stripling's  hand 

Hath  magic  power  to  please ; 
And  the  trusty  staff  and  slender  wand 

Are  plucked  from  the  forest  trees. 
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Ye  are  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  blessed  plough 

And  the  merry  ringing  flail ; 
Ye  shine  in  the  dome  of  the  monarch's  home 

And  the  sacred  altar-rail. 

In  the  rustic  porch,  the  wainscoted  wall, 

In  the  gay  triumphal  car ; 
In  the  rude-built  hut  or  the  banquet  hall, 

No  matter !  there  ye  are ! 

Then  up  with  your  heads,  ye  sylvan  lords, 

Wave  proudly  in  the  breeze ; 
From  our  cradle  bands  to  our  coffin  boards 

We're  in  debt  to  the  forest  trees. 


AWAY    FROM    THE    REVEL. 

AWAY  from  the  revel !  the  night-star  is  up ; 
Away,  come  away,  there  is  strife  in  the  cup  ! — 
There  is  shouting  of  song,  there  is  wine  in  the  bowl ; — 
But  listen  and  drink,  they  will  madden  thy  soul. 

The  foam  of  the  goblet  is  sparkling  and  bright, 
Rising  like  gems  in  the  torches'  red  light ; — 
But  the  glance  of  thine  eye,  if  it  lingers  there, 
Will  change  its  mild  beam  for  the  maniac's  glare ! 

The  pearl-studded  chalice,  displaying  in  pride, 
May  challenge  thy  lip  to  the  purple  draught's  tide  ; 
But  the  pearl  of  the  dew-drop,  the  voice  of  the  breeze, 
Are  dearer  and  calmer,  more  blessed  than  these. 

Oh !  come,  it  is  twilight ;  the  night-star  is  up ; 
Its  ray  is  more  bright  than  the  silver-brimmed  cup ; 
The  boat  gently  dances,  the  snowy  sail  fills, 
We'll  glide  o'er  the  waters,  or  rove  on  the  hills. 

We'll  kneel  on  the  mountain,  beneath  the  dark  pine ; 
Our  hearts'  prayer  the  incense,  and  Nature  the  shrine ; 
Back  on  the  festal  we'll  look  from  the  wave, 
As  the  eye  of  the  free  on  the  chains  of  the  slave ! 

Oh !  come,  ft  is  twilight ;  the  moon  is  awake ; 
The  breath  of  the  vesper-chime  rides  o'er  the  lake ; 
There  is  peace  all  around  us,  and  health  in  the  breeze, 
And  what  can  be  dearer,  more  blessed  than  these  ? 

THE     SAILOR'S     GRAVE. 

OUR  bark  was  out — far,  far  from  land, 

When  the  fairest  of  our  gallant  band 

GreAv  sadly  pale,  and  waned  away 

Like  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day. 

We  watched  him  through  long  hours  of  pain, 

But  our  cares  were  lost,  our  hopes  were  vain. 

Death-struck,  he  gave  no  coward  alarm, 

For  he  smiled  as  he  died  on  a  messmate's  arm. 

He  had  no  costly  winding-sheet, 
But  we  placed  a  round  shot  at  his  feet ; 
And  he  slept  in  his  hammock  as  safe  and  sound 
As  a  king  in  his  lawn-shroud,  marble-bound. 
We  proudly  decked  his  funeral  vest 
With  the  English  flag  about  his  breast ; 
We  gave  him  that  as  the  badge  of  the  brave, 
And  then  he  was./z£  for  his  sailor's  grave. 
Our  voices  broke— our  hearts  turned  weak- 
Hot  tears  were  seen  on  the  brownest  cheek — - 
And  a  quiver  played  on  the  lips  of  pride, 
As  we  lowered  him  down  the  ship's  dark  side. 
A  plunge — a  splash — and  our  task  was  o'er ; 
The  billows  rolled  as  they  rolled  before ; 
But  many  a  rude  prayer  hallowed  the  wave 
That  closed  above  the  sailor's  grave. 


MY     GRAVE. 

SWEET  is  the  ocean  grave,  under  the  azure  wave, 
Where  the  rich  coral  the  sea-grot  illumes ; 

Where  pearls  and  amber  meet,  decking  the  winding-sheet, 
Making  the  sailor's  the  brightest  of  tombs. 

Let  the  proud  soldier  rest,  wrapt  in  his  gory  vest, 
Where  he  may  happen  to  fall  on  his  shield : 

To  sink  in  the  glory-strife  was  his  first  hope  in  life ; 
Dig  him  his  grave  on  the  red  battle-field. 

Lay  the  one  great  and  rich  in  the  strong  cloister  niche, 

Give  him  his  coffin  of  cedar  and  gold ; 
Let  the  wild  torchlight  fall,  flouting  the  velvet  pall, 

Lock  him  in  marble  vault,  darksome  and  cold. 

But  there's  a  sunny  hill,  fondly  remembered  still, 
Crowned  with  fair  grass  and  a  bonnie  elm  tree ; 

Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf, 
There  be  the  resting-place  chosen  by  me ! 

Though  the  long  formal  prayer  ne'er  has  been  uttered  there, 
Though  the  robed  priest  has  not  hallowed  the  sod ; 

Yet  would  I  dare  to  ask  any  in  saintly  mask, 

"  Where  is  the  spot  that's  unwatched  by  a  God  ?  " 

There  the  wind  loud  and  strong  whistles  its  winter  song, 
Shrill  in  its  wailing  and  fierce  in  its  sweep  ; 

'Tis  music  now  sweet  and  dear,  loved  by  my  soul  and  ear ; 
Let  it  breathe  on  where  I  sleep  the  last  sleep. 

There  in  the  summer  days  rest  the  bright  flashing  rays, 
There  spring  the  wild  flowers — fair  as  can  be : 

Daisy  and  pimpernel,  lily  and  cowslip  bell, 
These  be  the  grave  flowers  chosen  by  me. 

There  would  I  lie  alone,  marked  by  no  sculptured  stone : 

Few  will  regret  when  my  spirit  departs ; 
And  I  loathe  the  vain  charnel  fame,  praising  an  empty 
name, 

Dear,  after  all,  but  to  two  or  three  hearts. 

Who  does  not  turn  and  laugh  at  the  false  epitaph, 
Painting  man  spotless  and  pure  as  the  dove  ? 

If  aught  of  goodly  worth  grace  my  career  on  earth, 
All  that  I  heed  is  its  record  above. 

'Tis  on  that  sunny  hill,  fondly  remembered  still, 
Where  my  young  footsteps  climbed,  happy  and  free : 

Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf — 
There  be  the  sleeping-place  chosen  by  me. 


AUDUBON,   THE   ORNITHOLOGIST. 
II. 

AFTER  many  years  of  persevering  toil,  and  when  he  had 
collected  a  rich  treasure  of  original  drawings  of  the  birds 
of  America,  many  of  which  up  to  that  time  were  altoge- 
ther unknown,  and  had  never  been  described,  Audubon 
proceeded  to  the  then  two  chief  cities  of  the  States, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a 
publisher.  He  sought  for  one  in  vain !  Some  said  his 
book  would  never  sell,  others  that  his  drawings  could 
never  be  engraved.  Audubon  was  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and 
had  learnt  to  brave  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  the  pine 
woods  and  the  prairies,  and  he  determined  that  he  would 
find  a  publisher.  America  was  not  the  world ;  he  would 
carry  his  collections  to  Europe,  and  try  and  find  a  pub- 
lisher there. 

He  came  to  England  in  1827,  and  was  welcomed  with 
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open  arms.  Many  yet  remember  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  the  "  American  Woodsman,"  and  the  ardent  eloquence 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  glorious  rivers,  the  wide  prairies, 
the  magnificent  vegetation,  and  the  ornithological  trea- 
sures of  his  native  country.  "All  mankind  love  a  lover," 
and  here  was  one  of  the  most  ardent,  kindling  all  hearts 
with  a  generous  glow.  His  drawings  were  exhibited  and 
greatly  admired.  From  Liverpool,  where  he  landed,  he 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  the  land  of  Burns,  for  'he  "  longed 
to  see  the  men  and  the  scenes  immortalized  by  his  fervid 
strains."  He  reached  Edinburgh,  and  was  "received  as 
a  brother"  by  the  most  distinguished  scientific  and  lite- 
rary men  of  that  metropolis.  There  he  found  a  publisher 
in  Adam  Black,  with  Lizars  for  his  engraver.  The  first 
number  of  his  magnificent  illustrations  appeared  in  1825, 
and  the  first  complete  volume  of  the  Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy in  1831.  The  work  was  received  with  general 
laudations.  Nothing  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  in  riveting 
interest  had  appeared  before ;  and  it  still  stands  unri- 
valled. He  proposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  completion  of  his  work.  Sixteen  years  was  the 
time  he  had  estimated  as  required  for  the  preparation 
and  production  of  the  whole.  Observing  on  the  time 
remaining  for  its  completion,  he  says,  "  After  all  it  will 
be  less  than  the  period  frequently  given  by  many  persons 
to  the  maturation  of  certain  wines  placed  in  their  cellars." 
It  is  not  so  that  men  generally  write  now-a-days,  post- 
haste and  at  rail-road  speed.  Audubon's  object  was  to 
do  his  work — one  work — thoroughly  and  well,  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  after  it ;  and  he  has  done  it, 
gloriously. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  third  volume,  published  in 
1835,  he  said,  "Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  number  of  my  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  America 
made  its  appearance.  At  that  period,  I  calculated  that 
the  engravers  would  take  sixteen  years  in  accomplishing 
their  task  ;  and  this  I  announced  in  my  prospectus,  and 
talked  of  to  my  friends."  At  that  time,  there  was  not  a 
single  individual  who  encouraged  him  to  proceed  ;  they 
all  called  him  "  rash,"  advised  him  to  abandon  his  plans, 
dispose  of  his  drawings,  and  give  up  the  project.  When 
he  delivered  the  first  drawings  to  the  engraver,  he  had 
not  a  single  subscriber ;  but  he  had  determined  on  suc- 
cess, and  he  persevered.  "To  do  is  to  will,"  says  the 
maxim,  and  it  was  Audubon's.  "  My  heart  was  nerved," 
he  saySj,  "  and  my  reliance  on  that  Power  on  whom  all 
must  depend,  brought  bright  anticipations  of  success.  I 
worked  early  and  late,  and  glad  I  was  to  perceive  that 
the  more  I  laboured,  the  more  I  improved."  Subscribers 
at  length  supported  him,  and  encouraged  him,  when  they 
saw  he  was  bent  on  success,  and  at  the  end  of  some  four 
years  of  great  anxiety,  his  engraver,  Mr.  Havell,  presented 
him  with  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Birds  of  America." 

In  the  interval  he  made  several  voyages  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  pursuing  his  ornithological 
observations  there,  and  superintending  his  publication 
here.  In  1828,  he  visited  the  illustrious  Cuvier  at  Paris. 
He  spent  the  winter  in  England,  and  went  out  to  the 
States  in  April,  1829.  "With  what  pleasure,"  he  says, 
"  did  I  gaze  on  each  setting  sun,  as  it  sank  in  the  far 
distant  west !  With  what  delight  did  I  mark  the  first 
wandering  American  bird  that  hovered  over  the  waters  ! 
and  how  joyous  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw  a  pilot  on 
our  deck  1  I  leaped  on  the  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of 
the  middle  States,  and  reached  Louisiana  in  the  end  of 
November."  Louisiana  was  one  of  his  favourite  localities 
for  the  study  of  birds ;  and  Audubon  often  lingered  there. 
In  his  description  of  the  "  great  blue  heron,"  and  other 
birds  which  frequent  that  State,  he  shows  how 
familiar  he  is  with  its  luxuriant  swamps.  "  Imagine, 
if  you  can,"  he  says,  "  an  area  of  some  hundred  acres 
overgrown  with  huge  cypress  trees — the  trunks  of  which, 
rising  to  a  height  of,  perhaps,  fifty  feet  before 
they  send  off  a  branch,  spring  from  the  midst  of  the 


dark  muddy  waters.  Their  broad  tops,  placed  close 
together  with  interlaced  branches,  seem  intent  on  sepa- 
rating the  heavens  from  the  earth.  Beneath  their  dark 
canopy  scarcely  a  stray  sunbeam  ever  makes  its  way ;  the 
mire  is  covered  with  fallen  logs,  on  which  grow  matted 
grasses  and  lichens,  and  the  deeper  parts  with  nympheal 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  Congo  snake  and  water- 
moccasin  glide  before  you  as  they  seek  to  elude  your 
sight;  hundreds  of  turtles  drop,  as  if  shot,  from  the 
floating  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees,  from  which  also  the 
sullen  alligator  plunges  into  the  dismal  pool.  The  air  is 
pregnant  with  pestilence,  but  alive  with  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects.  The  croaking  of  the  frogs,  joined  with  the 
hoarse  cries  of  the  anhingas  and  the  screams  of  the 
herons,  forms  fit  music  for  such  a  scene.  Standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire,  you  discharge  your  gun  at  one  of  the 
numerous  birds  that  are  brooding  high  overhead,  when 
immediately  such  a  deafening  noise  arises,  that  if  you 
have  a  companion  with  you  it  were  quite  useless  to  speak 
to  him.  The  frightened  birds  cross  each  other  in  their 
flight ;  the  young  attempting  to  secure  themselves,  some 
of  them  lose  their  hold  and  fall  into  the  water  with  a 
splash ;  a  shower  of  leaflets  whirls  downwards  from  the 
tree  tops,  and  you  are  glad  to  make  your  retreat  from 
such  a  place." 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Audubon  left  New  Orleans 
in  January,  1830,  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  from 
thence  again  to  England,  where  he  arrived  to  receive  a 
diploma  from  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  esteemed  as  a 
great  honour  conferred  on  an  American  woodsman.  Re- 
turning to  the  States  in  1831,  he  took  with  him  two 
assistants,  his  work  assuming  an  importance  not  before 
dreamt  of.  The  American  Government  now  aided  him, 
and  he  was  provided  with  letters  of  protection  along  the 
frontiers,  which  proved  valuable  helps.  His  chief  field  of 
investigation  this  year  was  Florida — full  of  interest  and 
novelty  to  the  ornithologist.  It  was,  comparatively,  a 
new  field,  and  Audubon  explored  it  with  his  usual  enthu- 
siasm. There,  along  the  reef-bound  coast  about  Key  West 
and  among  the  islets  of  coral  that  everywhere  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  like  gigantic  water  lilies,  he 
cruised  in  his  bark,  often  under  a  burning  sun,  pushing 
for  miles  over  soapy  flats,  tormented  by  myriads  of  insects, 
but  eager  to  procure  some  new  heron,  the  possession 
of  which  would  at  once  compensate  him  for  all  his  toils. 
There,  in  these  native  haunts,  he  studied  the  habits  of 
the  sandpiper  and  the  cormorant,  and  scoured  the  billows 
after  the  fulmar  and  the  frigate-bird.  There,  along  the 
shore,  among  its  luxuriant  fringe  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
trees,  gorgeously  luxuriant,  he  followed  after  birds  nearly 
all  of  which  were  new  to  him,  and  which  filled  him  with 
boundless  delight. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  wild  orange  groves  through  which  his 
steps  often  led  him ;  the  rich  perfume  of  the  blossoms, 
the  golden  hue  of  the  fruits  that  hung  on  every  twig  and 
lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
glossy  leaves  which  sometimes  half  concealed  the  golden 
fruit.  Audubon  used  sometimes  to  pass  through  orange 
groves  of  this  kind  a  full  mile  in  extent,  quenching  his 
thirst  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and  delighted  at  the  rich 
variety  of  life  with  which  the  woods  were  filled. 

Having  received  letters  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
navy  and  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  vessels  of  war  and  of  the  reserve 
service,  directing  them  to  afford  assistance  to  Audubon  in 
his  labours,  he  on  one  occasion  embarked  at  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  schooner  'Spark,  for  St.  John's  River, 
a  little  to  the  nor£h.  He  now  studied  amid  their  haunts 
along  the  coast,  the  snowy  pelican,  cormorants,  sea-eagles, 
and  blue  herons ;  and  sailed  for  one  hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  between  banks  swarming  with  alligators,  where 
he  landed  and  made  familiar  acquaintance  with  beautiful 
humming-birds,  and  the  other  frequenters  of  the  groves 
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and   thickets   in   that   tropical   region.     Here  is  an  ugly 
phase  of  the  naturalist's  life  :  — 

"  Alligators  were  extremely  abundant,  and  the  heads 
of  the  fishes  which  they  had  snapped  off  lay  floating 
around  on  the  dark  waters.  A  rifle  bullet  was  now  and 
then  sent  through  the  eye  of  one  of  the  largest,  which, 
with  a  tremendous  splash  of  its  tail,  expired.  One  morn- 
ing we  saw  a  monstrous  fellow  lying  on  the  shore.  I 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  him  to  make  an  accurate  draw- 
ing of  his  head,  and,  accompanied  by  my  assistant  and 
two  of  the  sailors,  proceeded  cautiously  towards  him. 
When  within  a  few  yards,  one  of  us  fired  and  sent  through 
his  side  an  ounce  ball,  which  tore  open  a  hole  large  enough 
to  receive  a  man's  hand.  He  slowly  raised  his  head,  bent 
himself  upwards,  opened  his  huge  jaws,  swung  his  tail  to 
and  fro,  rose  on  his  legs,  blew  in  a  frightful  manner,  and 
fell  to  the  earth.  My  assistant  leaped  on  shore,  and, 
contrary  to  my  injunctions,  caught  hold  of  the  animal's 
tail,  when  the  alligator,  awaking  from  its  trance,  with  a 
last  effort  crawled  slowly  towards  the  water,  and  plunged 
heavily  into  it.  Had  he  once  thought  of  flourishing  his 
tremendous  weapon,  there  might  have  been  an  end  of  his 
assailant's  life,  but  he  fortunately  went  in  peace  to  his 
grave,  where  we  left  him  as  the  water  was  too  deep.  The 
same  morning  another  of  equal  size  was  observed  swim- 
ming directly  for  the  bows  of  our  vessel,  attracted  by  the 
gentle  rippling  of  the  water  there.  One  of  the  officers, 
who  had  watched  him,  fired  and  scattered  his  brains 
through  the  air,  when  he  trembled  and  rolled  at  a  fearful 
rate,  blowing  all  the  while  most  furiously.  The  river 
was  bloody  for  yards  round  ;  but  although  the  monster 
passed  close  by  the  vessel  we  could  not  secure  him,  and 
after  a  while  he  sank  to  the  bottom." 

"  At  other  times,  Audubon  was  carried  out  beyond  the 
coral  reef  which  surrounds  the  Floridan  coast,  to  the 
Keys  or  islands  standing  out  a  little  to  sea.  These  were 
covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  full  of  life.  The  shores 
were  also  swarming  with  crabs  and  shell-fish  of  all  kinds. 
'*  One  of  my  companions  thrust  himself  into  the  tangled 
groves  that  covered  all  but  the  beautiful  coral  beach  that 
in  a  continued  line  bordered  the  island,  while  others 
gazed  on  the  glowing  and  diversified  hues  of  the  curious 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.  I  saw  one  rush  into  the  limpid 
element  to  seize  on  a  crab  that,  with  claws  extended  up- 
wards, awaited  his  opponent,  as  if  determined  not  to  give 
way.  A  loud  voice  called  him  back  to  the  land,  for 
sharks  are  as  abundant  along  those  shores  as  pebbles,  and 
the  hungry  prowlers  could  not  have  got  a  more  dainty 
dinner."  Flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  cormorants,  and 
herons,  frequent  those  islands  in  vast  numbers ;  and 
turtles  and  sea-cows  bask  along  their  shores.  The  party 
landed  at  night  on  the  Indian  Key,  where  they  were 
kindly  welcomed ;  and  while  the  dance  and  the  song  were 
going  on  around  him,  Audubon,  his  head  filled  with  his 
pursuit,  sat  sketching  the  birds  that  he  had  seen,  and 
filling  up  his  notes  respecting  the  objects  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is  that  his  descriptions 
have  so  strong  and  fresh  a  flavour  of  nature ;  and  that  to 
read  them  is  like  being  present  at  the  scenes  he  so  graphi- 
cally depicts.  After  supper,  the  lights  were  put  out,  the 
captain  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  the  ornithologist  with 
his  young  men  "  slept  in  light  swinging  hammocks  under 
the  leaves  of  the  piazza."  It  was  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  nights  are  short  there,  and  the  days  long  ;  so,  anxious 
to  turn  every  moment  to  account,  they  were  all  on  board 
again  at  three  o'clock  next  morning,  and  proceeded  out- 
wards to  sea.  He  thus  briefly  describes  a  sunrise  on  one 
of  those  early  April  mornings  : — 

"The  gentle  sea-breeze  glided  over  the  flowing  tide, 
the  horizon  was  clear,  and  all  was  silent  save  the  long 
breakers  that  rushed  over  the  distant  reefs.  As  we  were 
proceeding  towards  some  Keys,  seldom  visited  by  man, 
the  sun  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  with  a  burst  of 
glory  that  flashed  on  my  soul  the  idea  of  that  Power 


which  called  into  existence  so  magnificent  an  object.  The 
moon,  thin  and  pale,  as  if  ashamed  to  show  her  feeble 
light,  concealed  herself  in  the  dim  west.  The  surface  of 
the  waters  shone  in  its  tremulous  smoothness,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  clear  beams  was  pure  as  the  world  that 
lies  beyond  them.  The  heron  flew  heavily  towards  the 
land,  like  the  glutton  retiring  at  day-break,  with  well- 
lined  paunch,  from  the  house  of  some  wealthy  patron  of 
good  cheer.  The  night-heron  and  the  owl,  fearful  of 
day,  with  hurried  flight  'sought  safety  in  the  recesses  of 
the  deepest  swamps;  while  the  gulls  and  terns,  ever 
cheerful,  gambolled  over  the  waters,  exulting  in  the  pro- 
spect of  abundance.  I  also  exulted  in  hope ;  my  whole 
frame  seemed  to  expand  ;  and  our  sturdy  crew  showed 
by  their  merry  faces  that  nature  had  charms  for  them  too. 
How  much  of  beauty  andj  joy  is  lost  to  those  who  never 
view  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  of  whose  waking  existence 
the  best  half  is  nocturnal  I  " 

They  landed  on  Sandy  Island,  which  lies  about  six 
miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  South  Florida,  stretching 
away  down  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  they  laid  themselves 
down  in  the  sand  to  sleep,  the  waters  almost  bathing  their 
feet ;  the  boat  lay  at  their  side,  like  a  whale  reposing  on 
a  mud-bank.  Birds  in  myriads  fed  around  them — ibises, 
godwits,  herons,  fish-crows,  and  frigate  pelicans.  Having 
explored  the  island,  and  shot  a  number  of  birds,  they 
proceeded  back  to  land  through  the  tortuous  channels 
among  the  reefs ;  and  were  caught  by  one  of  those  sudden 
hurricanes  which  so  often  sweep  across  the  seas.  And 
here  is  Audubon's  picture  of  the  storm  : — 

"  We  were  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore,  when,  with  imperative  voice,  the  pilot  said  to  us, 
'  Sit  quite  still,  gentlemen,  for  I  should  not  like  to  lose 
you  overboard  just  now ;  the  boat  can't  upset,  my  word 
for  that,  if  you  but  sit  still — here  we  have  it  ! '  Persons 
who  have  never  witnessed  hurricanes,  such  as  not  unfre- 
quently  desolate  the  sultry  climates  of  the  south,  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  their  terrific  grandeur.  One 
would  think  that,  not  content  with  laying  waste  all 
on  land,  it  must  needs  sweep  the  waters  of  the  shallows 
quite  dry  to  quench  its  thirst.  No  respite  for  an  instant 
does  it  afford  to  the  objects  within  the  reach  of  its  furious 
current.  Like  the  scythe  of  the  destroying  angel,  it 
cuts  everything  by  the  roots,  as  it  were  with  the  careless 
ease  of  the  experienced  mower.  Each  of  its  revolving 
sweeps  collects  a  heap  that  might  be  likened  to  the  full 
sheaf  which  the  husbandman  flings  by  his  side.  On  it 
goes,  with  a  wildness  and  fury  that  are  indescribable ;  and 
when  at  last  its  frightful  blasts  have  ceased,  Nature, 
weeping  and  disconsolate,  is  left  bereaved  of  her  beau- 
teous offspring.  In  some  instances  even  a  full  century  is 
required  before,  with  all  her  powerful  energies,  she  can 
repair  her  loss.  The  planter  has  not  only  lost  his 
mansion,  his  crops,  and  his  flocks,  but  he  has  to  clear  his 
lands  anew,  covered  and  entangled  as  they  are  with  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  are  everywhere  strewn. 
The  bark,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  is  cast  on  the  lee- 
shore,  and  if  any  are  left  to  witness  the  fatal  results,  they 
are  the  '  wreckers '  alone,  who,  with  inward  delight,  gaze 
upon  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Our  light  bark  shivered 
like  a  leaf  the  instant  the  blast  reached  her  sides.  We 
thought  she  had  gone  over ;  but  the  next  instant  she 
was  on  the  shore.  And  now,  in  contemplation  of  the 
sublime  and  awful  storm,  I  gazed  around  me.  The 
waters  drifted  like  snow ;  the  tough  mangroves  hid  their 
tops  amid  their  roots,  and  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves 
driven  among  them  blended  with  the  howl  of  the  tempest. 
It  was  not  rain  that  fell ;  the  masses  of  water  flew  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  when  a  part  of  my  body  was 
exposed,  I  felt  as  if  a  smart  blow  had  been  given  to  it. 
But  enough  ! — in  half-an-hour  it  was  over.  The  pure 
blue  sky  once  more  embellished  the  heavens,  and 
although  it  was  now  quite  night,  we  considered  our  situa- 
tion a  good  one.  The  crew  and  some  of  the  party  spent 
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the  night  in  the  boat.     The  pilot,  myself,  and  one  of  my  ! 
assistants,    took   to   the   heart   of  the   mangroves,    and  \ 
having  found  high  land  we  made  a  fire  as  well  as  we 
could,  spread  a  tarpauling,  and,  fixing  our  insect  bars  over 
us,  soon  forgot  in  sleep  the  horrors  that  had  surrounded 
us." 

Audubon  returned  to  Charleston  with  a  store  of  rich 
prizes  for  his  work,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Bostoji,  greatly  enjoying  the 
lavish  hospitality  of  the  last-named  city.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded, still  on  his  industrious  explorations,  to  Moose 
Island,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  (situated  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  where  he  continued  to  extend 
his  observations  on  altogether  different  classes  of  birds 
from  those  in  the  south.  He  afterwards  explored  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  increasing  his  collections,  and 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  a  witness  to  the  me- 
lancholy death  of  the  great  Spurzheim,  the  phrenologist. 
He  was  himself  seized  with  illness,  the  result  of  close 
application  to  his  work,  but  he  soon  after  resolved  to  set 
out  again  in  quest  of  fresh  materials  for  his  pencil  and 
pen. 

This  time,  it  was  the  grand,  rocky  coasts  of  Labrador, 
haunted  by  innumerable  sea-birds,  that  attracted  him. 
At  Eastport,  in  Maine,  he  chartered  a  beautiful  and  fast- 
sailing  schooner,  the  Ripley,  and  set  sail  with  several 
friends,  on  his  delightful  voyage.  He  passed  out  of  the 
port  under  a  salute  of  honour  from  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
and  of  the  revenue-cutter  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Touch- 
ing islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  each  haunted  by 
its  peculiar  tribes  of  birds,  a  heavy  gale  came  on,  and 
the  vessel  sped  away,  under  reefed  sails,  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Masses  of  drifting  ice  and  snow,  filling  every 
nook  and  cove  of  the  rugged  shores,  came  in  sight ;  they 
neared  the  coast  at  the  place  called  the  "  American  Har- 
bour," and  there  Audubon  landed.  Large  patches  of 
unmelted  snow  dappled  the  face  of  the  wild  country; 
vegetation  had  scarcely  yet  commenced ;  the  chilliness  of 
the  air  was  still  penetrating ;  the  absence  of  trees,  the 
barren  aspect  of  all  around,  the  sombre  mantle  of  the 
mountainous  distance  that  hung  along  the  horizon,  excited 
melancholy  feelings.  But  hist !  what  is  that  ?  It  is  the 
song  of  the  thrush — the  first  sound  that  meets  Audubon's 
ears — and  the  delightful  associations  it  called  up,  at  once 
reconciled  him  to  the  comparative  .miseries  of  the  locality, 
so  different  from  the  glowing  luxuriance  of  Florida,  and 
his  favourite  Louisiana.  Robins,  hopping  about  amid 
the  blossoms  of  the  dogwood ;  black-poll  warblers,  and 
numerous  other  birds,  some  of  them  entirely  new,  began 
to  appear ;  and  soon  Audubon  was  fully  absorbed  in  his 
delightful  pursuit.  The  Ripley  sailed  further  north,  and 
entered  the  harbour  of  Little  Macatina,  of  which  this  is 
his  description : — 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  weather  was  mild,  and 
very  pleasant ;  our  vessel  made  her  way  under  a  smart 
breeze,  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  beyond  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small,  circular  basin  of  water,  having 
an  extent  of  seven  or  eight  acres.  It  was  so  surrounded 
by  high,  abrupt,  and  rugged  rocks,  that,  as  I  glanced 
around,  I  could  find  no  apter  comparison  for  our  situation 
than  that  of  a  nutshell  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  The 
dark  shadows  that  overspread  the  waters,  and  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  surrounding  desert,  sombred  our 
otherwise  glad  feelings  into  a  state  of  awe.  The  scenery 
was  grand  and  melancholy.  On  one  side  hung  over  our 
heads,  in  stupendous  masses,  a  rock  several  hundred  feet 
high,  the  fissures  of  which  might,  to  some,  have  looked 
like  the  mouths  of  a  huge,  undefined  monster.  Here  and 
there  a  few  dwarf  pines  were  stuck,  as  if  by  magic,  to  this 
enormous  mass  of  granite;  in  a  gap  of  the  cliff,  the  brood 
of  a  pair  of  grim  ravens  shrunk  from  our  sight,  and  the 
gulls,  one  after  another,  began  to  wend  their  way  over- 
head towards  the  middle  of  the  quiet  pool,  as  the  furling 
of  the  sails  was  accompanied  by  the  glad  cries  of  the 


sailors.  The  remarkable  land-beacons  erected  in  that 
country  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour,  looked  like  so 
many  figures  of  gigantic  stature,  formed  from  the  large 
blocks  that  lay  on  every  hill  around.  A  low  valley,  in 
which  meandered  a  rivulet,  opened  at  a  distance  to  the 
view.  The  remains  of  a  deserted  camp  of  seal-catchers 
was  easily  traced  from  our  deck,  and  as  easily  could  we 
perceive  the  innate  tendency  of  man  to  mischief,  in  the 
charred  and  crumbling  ruins  of  the  dwarf-pine  forests. 
But  the  harbour  was  so  safe  and  commodious  that,  before 
we  left  it  to  find  shelter  in  another,  we  had  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  its  friendly  protection." 

Thus  coasting  along  Labrador,  peeping  into  its  bays 
and  inlets ;  through  bogs,  and  ice,  and  fishing-smacks, 
pursuing  their  vocations — landing  here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior — the  summer 
of  1833  passed  joyously  and  profitably.  Audubon  enriched 
his  portfolio  with  drawings  of  new  birds,  and  his  note- 
book with  numerous  glowing  descriptions  of  Labrador 
coast-life  and  scenery.  He  describes  cod-fishing  in  glow- 
ing colours;  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  "eggersof 
Labrador,"  and  "  the  squatters  of  Labrador ;  "  and  en- 
livens his  details  of  the  natural  history,  haunts,  and  habits 
of  birds,  by  a  thousand  interesting  adventures  and  reflec- 
tions. He  makes  you  feel  the  enthusiasm  he  felt  himself, 
and  shares  with  you  the  delight  he  experienced  in  the 
course  of  his  cruisings  and  journeyings.  He  returned  to 
the  States  in  autumn,  touching  at  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  thence  on  to  Boston. 
"One  day  only  was  spent  there,  when  the  husband  was  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  with  equal  tenderness,  em- 
braced his  beloved  child."  For  Audubon's  eldest  son  had 
accompanied  him  in  this  last-named  voyage. 

Subscribers  to  the  "  Birds  of  America"  now  increased ; 
friends  multiplied  in  all  quarters;  and  he  proceeded 
again  to  England  to  superintend  the  continued  publication 
of  his  work.  There  he  extended  his  friendships,  and  en- 
larged his  knowledge,  comparing  his  experience  with  that 
of  the  greatest  authorities  in  natural  history.  His  third 
volume  of  "  Ornithological  Biography  "  was  published  in 
1835  ;  in  it  he  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  an  interview  he 
had  with  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous  wood  engraver  and 
naturalist,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  volume  is  quite 
equal  in  interest  to  the  two  first,  and  greatly  adds  to  his 
reputation  as  a  writer.  In  it  he  describes  birds  of  north 
and  south,  of  Labrador  and  Florida,  of  the  Great  Pine 
Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  swamps  along  the 
Mississippi,  with  marvellous  picturesque  power  and  fidelity. 
He  returned  to  the  States  in  1836,  again  to  pursue  his 
studies, — again  he  visited  the  western  coast  of  Florida, 
and  sailed  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  Orleans, — 
then  explored  the  coast  of  Texas  to  the  Bay  of  Galveston, 
travelled  across  Texas,  and  returned  again  to  New  Orleans. 
Crossing  the  country  by  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Augusta, 
he  again  reached  Charleston,  and  thence  northwards  by 
Washington  to  New  York.  He  embarked  again  for 
England  in  1837,  where  new  honours  and  diplomas 
awaited  him,  bringing  out  his  fourth  volume  of  "  Ornitho- 
logical Biography"  at  the  end  of  1838.  He  was  now 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  but  speaking  of  himself  he 
observed : — "The  adventures  and  vicissitudes  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  the  fervid 
enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  have  imparted  a  toughness  to 
my  bodily  constitution,  naturally  strong,  and  to  my  mind, 
naturally  buoyant,  an  elasticity  such  as  to  assure  me  that, 
though  somewhat  old,  and  considerably  denuded  in  the 
frontal  region,  I  could  yet  perform  on  foot  a  journey  of 
any  length,  were  I  sure  that  I  should  thereby  add  mate- 
rially to  our  knowledge  of  the  ever-interesting  creatures 
which  have  for  so  long  a  time  occupied  my  thoughts  by 
day,  and  filled  my  dreams  with  pleasant  images."  In  the 
following  year,  1839,  he  published  his  fifth  and  last 
volume,  and  was  then  as  full  of  hope  and  life  as  ever.  His 
only  regret,  in  parting  with  his  readers  was  that  he  could 
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not  transfer  to  them  the  whole  of  the  practical  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  during  so  many  years  of  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  study  of  nature. 

He  never  failed  to  speak  with  glowing  delight  of  his 
intense  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  when 
he  had  grown  an  old  man,  he  continued  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever.  "  Amid  the  tall  grass  of  the  far-extended  prairies  of 
the  west,  in  the  solemn  gusts  of  the  north,  on  the  heights 
of  the  midland  mounta:ns,  by  the  shores  of  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  vast  lakes  and  magnifi- 
cent rivers,  have  I  sought  to  search  out  the  things  which 
have  been  hidden  since  the  creation  of  this  wondrous 
world,  or  seen  only  by  the  naked  Indian,  who  has,  for 
unknown  ages,  dwelt  in  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy 
wilderness.  Who  is  the  stranger  to  my  own  dear  country 
that  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its  primeval 
woods ;  of  the  glory  of  those  columnar  trunks,  that  for 
centuries  have  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  resisted  the  shock 
of  the  tempest ;  of  the  vast  bays  of  our  Atlantic  coasts, 
replenished  by  thousands  of  streams,  differing  in  magni- 
tude, as  differ  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  expanse  of  the 
pure  heavens;  of  the  density  of  aspect  in  our  western 
plains,  our  sandy  southern  shores,  interspersed  with  reedy 
swamps  ;  and  the  cliffs  that  protect  our  eastern  coasts ;  of 
the  rapid  currents  of  the  Mexican  Gulph,  and  the  rushing 
tide  streams  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  of  our  ocean  lakes, 
our  mighty  rivers,  our  thundering  cataracts,  our  majestic 
mountains,  rearing  their  snowy  heads  into  the  calmest 
regions  of  the  clear  cold  sky  ?  Would  that  I  could 
delineate  the  varied  features  of  that  loved  land  !  " 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  full  of  love  for  nature.  He 
went  on  observing,  comparing,  and  noting  down  his  ex- 
perience, to  the  last.  On  the  27th  of  January  last,  at  his 
home  in  New  York,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76,  '"'the 
American  woodsman  (to  use  his  own  words  in  one  of  his 
volumes)  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  fell  asleep." 


LILLY    CROSSLAND. 

A  STORY  IN  FIVE  PARTS. 
II. — WHITSUNTIDE. 

And  lo !  the  rural  revels  are  begun, 
And  gaily  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky, 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green, 
•Resounds  the  voice  of  mirth.— KIRKE  WHITE. 

THE  sun  rose  bright  and  fair  on  Whit-Monday  morning. 
A  gentle  shower  had  fallen  over-night,  and  hung  its  glit- 
tering pearls  on  every  leaf,  and  flower,  and  rose-bud. 
The  soft  haze  which  had  lain  over  the  valley  was  now 
dissipated,  and  Lilly  could  clearly  discern  from  her  cot- 
tage door  the  old  gables  and  quarreled  windows  of  the 
Hollow  Farm  House  beyond  the  river.  A  Sabbath  still- 
ness pervaded  the  scene.  The  huge  mill  up  the  valley 
lay  silent ;  the  tall  chimney  gave  forth  no  smoke  ;  for  all 
the  hands  were  taking  holiday  to-day.  The  children's 
voices  were  heard  rising  up  from  the  village,  and  groups 
of  men  and  women  gossiped  cheerfully  at  the  cottage- 
doors. 

Whit-Monday  is  the  summer  holiday  of  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  a  merry  day  throughout  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
especially  it  is  looked  forward  to  with  unwonted  antici- 
pations of  pleasure.  For,  summer  is  jubilant  now. 
Nature  is  adorned  as  a  bride.  The  fields  and  woods  are 
full  of  beauty,  and  fresh  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere. 
It  is  the  time  of  roses  ',  odours  fill  the  air,  and  bright 
colours  gem  the  rejoicing  earth.  All  through  the  dales 
and  valleys  of  Yorkshire,  the  population  are  afoot,  for  a 
day's  pleasure.  There  are  trips  of  youngsters  into  the 
woods,  processions  of  benefit  clubs,  school  festivals,  cho- 
ral meetings,  and  all  manner  of  enjoyments.  The  people 
are  clad  in  their  best;  they  are  in  full  jubilee  humour 


and  garb.  It  will  not  be  their  fault  if  the  day  is  not  full 
of  pleasure;  for  they  have  long  looked  forward  to  it, 
and  prepared  for  their  village  love-feast. 

It  was  bright  within  and  without  our  Lilly's  cottage 
this  Whit-Monday  morning.  The  hearth  was  swept 
and  tidied,  for  the  old  woman,  her  mother,  had  been 
bustling  about  from  an  early  hour.  Lilly's  gray  linnet 
was  singing  in  its  cage  at  the  open  window ;  and  she 
had  just  supplied  it  with  a  bit  of  fresh  turf,  still  sparkling 
with  the  dew  or  rain  drop.  A  few  bright  geraniums  in 
full  flower,  made  the  casement  look  gay  and  cheerful. 
The  cottage  furniture  was  homely,  but  tasteful ;  a  chest 
of  drawers,  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  bed,  constituted 
the  principal  articles  ;  but  they  were  all  clean,  neat,  and 
tidy.  No  matter  how  few  things  there  be  in  a  house, 
good  taste  will  so  dispose  them  as  to  impart  a  comfort- 
able look ;  for  a  good  housewife  can  make  a  little  go  a 
great  way,  and  slender  means  accomplish  what  wealth 
without  management  cannot.  And  Lilly's  mother  was  a 
perfect  gem  of  a  housewife. 

Lilly  herself  was  arrayed  for  the  day.  Cheerfulness 
shone  in  her  face,  and  her  step  was  bounding  with  joy. 
She  was  happy  at  heart ;  and,  free  from  care,  she  saw  a 
long  day  of  pleasure  before  her.  Care  comes  with  trials, 
and  troubles,  and  crosses  ;  and  Lilly  had  as  yet  known 
few  of  these,  for  over  her  young  head  poverty  had 
passed  comparatively  light,  guarded  as  she  had  always 
been  by  a  tender  mother's  care. 

She  was  already  dressed,  in  plain  white,  fitting  to  the 
shape;  a  scarf  around  her  shoulders,  over  which  was 
displayed  the  "love  of  a  collar,"  her  Richard's  present. 
A  plain  straw-bonnet  completed  her  equipment,  but  she 
needed  nothing  more;  simple  and  unadorned,  she  was 
more  charming  she  knew,  in  her  lover's  eyes,  than  if  she 
had  been  arrayed  in  jewels. 

"  Haste  thee,  lass,  the  bells  are  ringin'.  Dost  hear 
how  merry  they  come  out  o'  th'  old  steeple  1  Old  Roger's 
fettlin'  his  best  this  morning.  Hark  I  there's  the  music 
too — the  band's  going  down  the  village  for  the  proces- 
sion; and  see,  over  the  tall  hedge  down  in  the  lane, 
there  is  the  crimson  banner  of  the  Men's  Club." 

"  I  see  it,  mother ;  how  beautiful  it  looks  1  And  how 
sweet  the  valley  lies  all  in  the  sun.  There  !  do  you  see 
our  old  house  on  the  hill ;  the  chimney  just  peeping  over 
the  green  knoll;  how  near  it  looks  this  clear  morning  I 
I  sometimes  wish,  mother,  that  we  might  once  more  live 
in  the  old  house,  if  it  were  possible.  I  believe  it  might 
make  you  happier,  for  you  would  feel  as  it  were  at  home 
again." 

"  Nay  bairn,  it  is'nt  baan  to  be.  How  am  I  ever  to 
rise  in  the  world  again — old  and  gawmless  as  I  am  ? " 

"Well,  we  shall  see — no  saying  what  may  happen. 
But  here  comes  Richard  up  the  hill ;  and  now,  mother, 
good  day  t'ye.  We  shall  be  back  by  dark,  for  you  know 
we  have  our  tea-meeting  in  the  school  in  the  afternoon." 

And  so  saying,  Lilly  went  forth  to  meet  her  lover,  the 
old  woman  following  her  with  her  eyes  down  the  lane. 

"  They  are  a  likely  pair,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
returned  to  her  chair  by  the  fireside,  "but  I  wish  that 
good  may  come  on't;  for  I  have  my  misgivings." 

The  happy  young  couple,  with  no  thoughts  of  sorrow, 
walked  down  between  the  hedgerows  arm-in-arm.  Before 
them,  in  the  Valley,  lay  the  river,  winding  slowly  through 
the  grassy  lands  on  either  side,  the  lazy  kine  browsing  in 
the  meadows.  From  the  thick  wood  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill  came  the  cooing  of  the  doves,  and  the  occasional 
mellow  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  The  very  bushes  echoed 
with  song,  and  the  lark  far  up  in  the  sky  could  scarcely 
get  out  his  notes  for  joy.  The  heavens  were  clear  and 
pure  up  to  the  sun,  and  nature  was  glad  and  rejoiced  iu 
the  new  born  day. 

"  How  joyful  the  morning  looks,  does  it  not  ?  And 
how  happy  all  these  creatures  about  us  seem  to  be.  I 
wonder,  do  the  birds  know  what  they  sing,  or  why  they 
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sing  ? "  So  said  Lilly,  as  she  leant  upon  her  Richard's 
arm,  looking  into  his  face. 

"  They  sing  for  love,  and  is  not  that  enough,  my 
Lilly  ?  And  they  love,  simply  because  they  cannot  help 
it.  That's  just  my  case,  and  so  I'm  very  much  disposed 
to  sing  too." 

Lilly  laughed  such  a  clear,  ringing,  musical  laugh;  and 
the  birds  seemed  to  sing  out  louder  than  before. 

"  Well,  if  here  is  not  the  procession  coming  along  the 
lane  already,"  said  Lilly;  "do  let  us  go  round  by  the 
field  path,  and  over  the  stile,  to  the  school-house." 

"  Nonsense,  girl ;  let's  see  how  the  men  look  in  their 
best,  and  the  flags  and  the  flowers  :  don't  you  know  that 
if  the  neighbours  didn't  look  on  and  admire,  half  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  would  be  lost  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  let's  stay  here  at  the  lane-end  until  they 
pass." 

Up  marched  the  band  along  the  road,  the  key-bugles, 
flutes,  clarionets,  serpents,  and  bassoons,  making  cheerful 
noise  if  not  music,  and  kicking  up  a  dust  as  they  went, 
with  half  the  youths  of  the  village  before  and  about 
them :  then  the  village  smith,  a  brawny  fellow,  bearing 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  order,  with  its  emblem  embla- 
zoned thereon — two  gilded  hands  grasping  each  other,  on 
a  crimson  ground,  with  the  motto  of  "  Unity  and  Bro- 
therhood." Then  followed  the  office-bearers  in  sashes  and 
insignia,  with  bright  nosegays  stuck  in  their  button- 
holes ;  and  after  them,  the  members  of  the  Friendly 
Society's  Club,  walking  two  and  two.  Many  familiar 
nods  were  cast  at  the  youthful  ipair,  as  they  stood  at  the 
lane-end ;  and  some  significant  glances  were  thrown  at 
Xiilly,  which  made  the  blushes  mantle  upon  her  cheeks. 
At  last  they  had  all  passed  on,  towards  the  curate's 
house,  whom  they  were  to  accompany  back  in  procession 
to  the  church. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  they  have  gone  by,  I  felt  so  ashamed 
while  standing  there  before  so  many  eyes,"  said  Lilly. 

"  Ashamed  ?     Why,  not  of  me,  surely,"  said  Richard. 

"  Now,  don't  catch  me  up  so.  It  wasn't  that.  But 
you  know  one  can't  help  such  feelings—  by  myself  it  were 
nothing — but  with  you  !  " 

"  Then,  it  was  me,  after  all." 

"  Well,  I  can't  explain  ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean, 
Richard." 

"  I  do,  my  dearest  Lilly  ;  but  I  wished  to  show  that  I 
was  not  ashamed  of  you,  and  I  want  all  the  village  to 
know  it.  For,  some  have  told  me  that  I  was  demeaning 
myself  by  keeping  the  company  of  a  factory-girl ;  but  I 
know  that  it  isn't  so ;  and  when  you  are  my  wife,  as  you 
have  promised  soon  to  be,  no  man  will  dare  to  tell  me  so." 

She  clung  to  his  arm  with  a  gentle  pressure,  but  said 
nothing.  A  "  noise  of  life  swarm'd  in  her  golden  pre- 
sent," and  a  voice  of  joy  seemed  to  call  to  her  from  the 
years  to  come.  She  felt,  but  spoke  not ;  and  thus  they 
wended  their  way  onward  to  the  school,  past  the  villagers 
at  their  doors,  the  children  on  the  green,  then  down  the 
shady  lane  in  which  the  chapel  school-house  stood. 

The  little  scholars  were  nearly  all  assembled,  their  faces 
beaming  with  glee,  for  Whit-Monday  was  to  them  as 
joyful  a  day  as  it  was  to  their  elders.  Many  a  verse  had 
been  committed  to  memory  for  recital  now,  and  lessons 
learut,  and  hard  words  deciphered  j  but,  above  all  other 
pleasures  for  them,  were  the  buns,  and  raisins,  and 
oranges  which  were  to  form  part  of  the  school-feast,  after 
the  procession  through  the  village  to  the  Great  House  up 
the  avenue,  a  mile  off,  where  the  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
the  district,  the  principal  patron  of  the  chapel  and  school, 
resided. 

But  they  were  not  all  children,  for  there  were  many 
young  men  and  women  assembled  with  them — teachers 
and  pupils,  and  they  too  looked  forward  to  a  long  day's 
pleasure,  like  the  rest.  But  now  the  business  of  the  day 
commenced,  and  Lilly  and  Richard  were  soon  marshalling 
their  respective  classes ;  and  the  display  of  talents  was 


great  on  all  sides,  mingled  with  hymns  and  songs,  sung 
with  all  the  force  that  lungs  could  give  them.  Soon, 
however,  you  might  see  that  it  was  out  of  doors  that  the 
chief  attraction  lay,  and  before  long  there  was  a  buzz  of 
little  voices  issuing  from  the  doorway,  and  the  procession 
was  formed  on  the  grass-sward  in  front. 

First  went  the  elder  girls,  dressed  for  the  most  part  in 
white — Lilly  among  the  foremost ! — then  the  younger  girls 
and  children,  the  young  men  and  elders  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Accompanying  these  were  the  musicians  of  the 
party,  bearing  violins,  flutes,  and  one  of  them,  a  violon- 
cello. You  will  hear  the  harmony  of  the  choir  directly, 
for  see,  the  procession  has  already  reached  the  minister's 
house,  and  they  prepare  to  sing  their  best  pieces.  A 
kitchen  chair  is  brought  forth  for  the  use  of  the  leader  of 
the  psalmody,  and  he  is  soon  mounted  thereon,  with  a 
roll  of  music-paper  in  his  hand,  by  which  he  gives  the 
time  to  the  rest,  accompanied  by  emphatic  gesticulations. 
They  sing  a  triumphant  song  in  the  open  air ;  the  voices 
blending  harmoniously  with  the  violins  and  the  bass.  Per- 
haps an  over-critical  musician  might  take  objections  ;  but 
never  mind  !  there  is  abundant  heart  there,  and  every 
singer  does  his  best ;  what  would  you  more  ?  To  them 
the  music  is  superb — unequalled  Whit-Monday  music. 
Another  piece — a  hymn — is  sung  ;  then — would  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — the  grand  piece  of  the  day,  "  Handel's  Halle- 
lujah Chorus."  This  is  no  exaggeration.  There  is 
scarcely  a  village  of  average  population  in  Yorkshire, 
where  you  cannot  get  up  a  party  of  singers  to  execute 
this,  and  other  well-known  choruses  of  Handel.  You 
may  find  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  taking  up  the  score 
of  Handel  in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  and  ' '  working 
him  out," — not  very  musically,  it  may  be,  to  practised 
ears,  but  correctly  measured  in  tune  and  time.  So  that 
the  performance  of  our  school-party  on  this  Whit-Monday 
was  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual. 

Now  the  procession  forms  again,  and  proceeds  through 
the  village,  the  old  matrons  and  little  children,  who  are 
either  too  old  or  too  young  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the 
day,  watching  them  from  their  doors  with  interest  as  they 
pass,  and  nodding  recognitions  to  many  a  member  of  the 
happy  train.  Soon  they  are  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
in  the  long  avenue,  the  sun  glancing  through  the  branches, 
and  throwing  long,  golden  streams  of  light  occasionally 
across  the  path,  kissing  to  new  life  the  humble  flowers 
which  .gem  the  grass-sward  on  either  side  the  road. 
Laughing  and  prattle  made  the  way  short,  and  now  the 
old  house  stood  before  them. 

It  was  a  manor-house  of  the  olden  time;  but  its 
hereditary  possessors,  by  extravagance,  had  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  to  its  present  occupants,  the 
representatives  of  the  new  race  of  industrious  manufac- 
turers, who,  for  some  years,  had  been  planting  their  mills 
and  factories  in  all  directions.  A  low,  flower-planted 
terrace  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  bay-windows 
projected  from  the  wings,  and  a  fine  porch  ornamented 
the  main  entrance,  from  which  descended  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  to  the  carriage-drive,  within  the  oval  formed  by 
which  was  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  green-sward,  where 
the  village  procession  took  up  their  position,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  discourse  their  holiday  stock  of  music.  The 
music-maestro,  with  his  roll  of  music,  was  more  emphatic 
than  before — waved  his  hand,  tossed  his  head,  and  stamped 
his  foot,  bringing  out  the  full  powers  of  the  band  and 
the  chorus. 

The  master  of  the  house,  the  factory  lord,  stood  upon 
the  terrace,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  seemed  to  relish 
the  scene,  and  to  feel  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
village  group,  many  of  whom  were  his  own  "  hands." 
The  music  was  at  last  sung  and  played,  and  then  the  pro- 
cession dispersed,  and  fun  was  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
green  field  beyond  the  house  was  at  their  disposal,  and 
you  might  soon  see  groups  formed  for  games  at  ball, 
drop-handkerchief,  and  kiss  in  the  ring, — the  more 
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juvenile  of  the  party  being  settled  down  to  their  buns, 
oranges,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  day.  While  the  fun 
was  going  on  upon  the  sward,  a  bright  girl  looked  round 
the  ring  and  called  out,  "  Lilly  Crossland  ! "  There  was 
no  answer,  A  search — she  was  gone !  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  Broadbent  was  off  too,  and  the  cry, 
"stole  away  among  the  shrubberies,"  was  set  up. 

"Tally-ho!"  then  shouted  a  stalwart  mill-lad;  and 
away  they  sprang.  They  had  their  freedom  of  the  grounds 
for  the  day. 

But  Lilly  and  her  lover  were  now  out  of  hearing,  and 
out  of  sight.  Scarcely  had  the  games  commenced  than 
Richard  sought  her,  and  asked  her  to  accompany  him  in 
a  stroll  up  the  stream,  towards  a  charming  spot,  where 
they  could  be  away  from  the  noise  and  laughter  of  the 
party.  Lilly  was  only  too  glad  to  consent,  and  away  they 
went.  They  were  too  full  of  each  other's  presence  to 
admit  of  the  intrusion  of  others'  jubilee.  Love  is  a 
tyrant  that  will  not  brook  intrusion  :  it  must  reign  alone, 
overruling  all  other  thoughts,  feelings,  and  delights. 
Everything  else  is  frivolous  and  vapid  where  it  takes 
possession ;  it  is  the  one  dominant  idea,  to  which  all 
others,  for  the  time,  succumb,  and  all  minor  feelings 
and  passions  give  place.  And  so  this  too  happy  pair 
retired  from  the  romping  and  gaiety  of  the  village-school 
festival. 

:  They  were  very  silent  in  their  walk ;  it  was  sufficient 
for  them  to  be  near  each  other — to  be  together.  When 
love  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  heart,  silence  often 
means  more  than  speech.  There  is  an  eloquence  in 
silence — when  the  thoughts  are  too  big  for  utterance — • 
that  penetrates  deeper  than  words  ;  and  lovers,  by  some 
mysterious  mesmerism,  are  not  slow  to  recognise  the 
power  of  this  eloquence. 

The  pair  soon  left  the  more  beaten  track,  and  diverged 
into  a  field-path,  by  a  babbling  stream,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  deep  woods.  The  ringing  langhter  of  the  party 
they  had  left  still  reached  their  ears  at  occasional  intervals, 
but,  by  degrees,  it  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
length  they  were  alone  in  the  quiet  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  They  were  now  rising  a  steep  bank,  on  the 
summit  of  which,  in  a  little  arbour  placed  there,  was  a 
rude  seat,  towards  which  they  approached.  They  reached 
the  spot,  and  below  them,  in  a  cleft  of  the  valley,  lay  an 
enchanting  prospect.  The  ruin  of  an  old  abbey  stood  on 
a  platform  of  land  formed  by  a  curve  of  the  river,  which 
wound  peacefully  through  the  narrow  dale,  and  by  the 
base  of  the  lofty  bank  on  which  they  stood.  Over  against 
the  ruin,  sprang  up  a  lofty  cliff,  from  which  a  stream  of 
crystal  water  bounded,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
plashing  its  way  in  foam  into  the  river  below.  Up  the 
valley,  the  woods  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun — glorious  in 
verdure,  in  all  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  June.  The  scene, 
the  time,  the  companionship,  made  the  moment  a  bright 
one  to  both;  and  Lilly  sank  down  in  the  rustic  seat, 
almost  overpowered  with  feeling. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  !  never  did  I  look  upon  it  with 
such  a  delight  as  now !  " 

"  They  say  that  love  lends  a  precious  seeing  to  the 
eye,  Lilly.  I  have  looked  on  that  scene  a  thousand  times, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me,  at  this  moment,  quite  new ;  is  it 
because  I  see  it  with  you  by  my  side,  and  through  the 
feelings  which  are  common  to  us  both  ?" 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  grow  tired  of  such  sensations 
and  feelings  as  these,  Richard  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
we  should  grow  old,  and  change,  is  it  not  ?  Why  should 
we  not  be  always  young  ? " 

"  Why,  Lilly,  the  heart  that  is  true  is  always  young ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  shall  preserve  our  youth,  and  secure 
our  best  happiness." 

"  How  true  that  is,  Richard ;  and  yet  do  you  know 
that  the  girls  laugh  at  me  if  I  ever  speak  in  that  strain ; 
they  say  I'm  only  foolish  and  noodlin — and  wont  talk  or 
think  as  other  folks  do." 


"  And  it's  just  because  you  don't  think  or  speak  as 
other  girls  do,  that  I  love  you,  Lilly." 

"  But  then  a  factory  girl,  you  know  !  How  did  you 
ever  come  to  think  of  me,  when  we  are  talked  so  lightly 
of  by  the  farm-folk,  and  others  about  ? " 

"  I  loved  you,  just  because  I  loved  you.  I  don't  know 
there's  any  better  reason  can  ever  be  given  for  such 
events.  You  couldn't  help  your  condition ;  and  all  con- 
ditions of  labour  are  honourable,  if  they  be  fulfilled  wor- 
thily. I  don't  care  about  what  folks  say  about  factory- 
girls.  I  know  you,  Lilly — I'm  certain  I  do — and  when 
my  father  comes  to  know  you  too,  he'll  think  of  you  as  I 
do — as  the  bestjand  sweetest  of  your  kind — though  a 
factory-girl. 

"  Your  father  ?     What  does  he  say  about  it  ? " 

"Why,  you  know  the  old  farmers  in  the  valley  are 
sorely  prejudiced  against  factories  and  everything  about 
them — they  call  them  bad  names,  and  hate  everything 
connected  with  them." 

"  But  surely  he  cannot  hate  me  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  know  you,  Lilly,  else  he  would  love 
you  as  a  daughter,  as  much  as  I  shall  love  you  as  my 
wife." 

"But,  Richard,  let  me  know — I  fear  something  is 
concealed  under  what  you  have  said.  Does  your  father 
know  all  ?  Have  you  told  him  all  ?  " 

"He  does  not  yet  know;  but  I  shall  tell  him  all. 
Now  that  we  have  decided,  I  shall  explain  matters  more 
fully,  and  hope  I  may  succeed  in  obtaining  his  consent. 
But  if  not — " 

"  Oh,  Richard  !  What  then  ? — I  never  dreamt  of 
this." 

"If  not,  my  dear  girl,"  and  he  pressed  her  to  his 
breast,  "  if  not,  still  you  are  dearer  to  me'  than  all  the 
world  besides,  and  no  force  can  keep  us  apart." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears — a  cloud  fell  over  the  landscape 
before  her — the  beautiful  scene  lay  there  unheeded  now 
— the  outer  world  was  unthought  of — all  was  shut  out 
save  the  one  passion  and  feeling  in  which  her  life  was 
now  concentred. 

"  Force,  did  you  say  ?  Alas,  I  remember  now  my 
mother's  forebodings.  But  come,  tell  me  all — tell  me 
the  worst ;  for  the  fears  which  your  words  have  awakened, 
may  be  worse  than  the  reality  after  all." 

Love  is  always  full  of  sanguine  hopes,  and  Richard 
endeavoured  to  dissipate,  as  he  best  could,  Lilly's  fears 
of  the  opposition  of  his  father  to  their  union.  He  told 
her  alt,  and  it  was  a  new  revelation  to  her — what  she  had 
never  anticipated,  or,  if  so,  only  to  dispel  the  thought 
at  once.  A  little  honest  pride  rose  up  in  her  bosom,  for 
she  herself  had  been  born  a  farmer's  daughter,  though 
now  a  factory  girl ;  yet  what  was  she  the  worse  for  that  ? 
but  she  strangled  the  feeling  in  its  birth,  for  her  love 
compelled  all  other  feelings  to  succumb. 

"  And  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,"  so  Richard 
ended.  "  If  you  will  still  love  me,  still  have  me,  I  am 
yours,  and  will  be  yours  till  death.  Thank  God  !  the 
world  is  wide,  and  I  have  hands  and  a  head  as  well  as 
others." 

Lilly  sat  with  downcast  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  her 
hand  in  his ;  and  at  length  she  said  with  a  sigh, — 

"  Richard,  I  am  yours,  with  a  true  heart,  and  you 
know  I  love  you.  But  be  prudent  and  patient,  be  gentle 
and  forbearant  with  your  father;  though  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  say  this  to  you.  Time  may  bring  all  about  as  you 
wish  it  to  be.  Now,  let  us  go." 

The  dew  of  evening  was  falling  as  they  reached  the 
widow's  cottage  door,  and  a  twinkling  light  flickered  into 
the  dusk  from  the  windows  of  the  Hollow  Farm  House 
across  the  valley.  Lilly  turned  aside  into  her  home 
with  a  heavier  heart  than  she  had  that  morning  thought 
of  bringing  back  with  her.  Still  it  might  be  a  ground- 
less fear  after  all ;  but  it  was  a  fear,  and  it  might  be  a 
sorrow. 
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A  MUSING  ON  A  WEDDING. 

'Tis  rather  mine  to  hear  the  word 
Of  GOD  himself,  and  pray  that  He 

"  HAIL,  blithe  and  gladsome  villager  ! 
Why  art  thou  in  thy  Sunday  prime 
To-day.  —  What  means  this  merry  chime?" 
"The  Squire  hath  just  been  married,  Sir. 

Would  give  me  one  who  may  love  me, 
And  yet  have  heart  to  love  the  Lord. 

She  lives  —  the  partner  of  thy  life  ! 
But  who  she  is,  and  where  she  dwells 

Miss  Edith,  of  the  Grange,  and  he  1 
Have  loved  through  many  an  anxious  year  ; 

Are  things  the  future  only  tells, 
0,  hopeful  wisher  for  a  wife  ! 

And  as  they  both  to  us  are  dear, 
'Tis  meet  that  we  should  merry  be  !  " 

'Tis  well,  methinks,  to  pray  for  her, 
That  whosoever  she  may  be, 

I  loved  to  see  the  genial  glow 

The  Lord  may  train  her  up  for  thee 

Which  spread  such  radiance  round  his  eye 

A  help-meet  and  a  comforter. 

And  bade  him  joy  —  then,  with  a  sigh, 
I  journeyed  homeward  musing  so  

May  mine,  O  GOD  !  be  watched  by  Thee, 
And  cherished  by  thy  loving  smile  ! 

There's  joy  upon  that  village  lea, 

Soon  may  I  see  her  first  fond  wile, 

And  every  beating  heart  is  glad  ; 

And  hear  Thee  whisper  —  "  that  is  she  !" 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  was  1  sad 

RICHAKD  GLOVER. 

Amid  so  much  hilarity? 

Was  it  because  I  envy  those 
Whose  fond  hearts  are  made  one  to-day  ? 

DIAMOND    DUST. 

Ah,  no  !     GOD  bless  them  both,  I  pray, 
And  keep  them  from  all  earthly  woes  ! 

IF  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  anything  better  than  we 
are,   we  shall  be  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  envy  and 

Was  it  because  I  could  not  join 

slander. 

To-night  the  festive  dance  and  song, 
Nor  mingle  with  the  happy  throng 
Around  the  smoking  brave  sirloin  ? 

WE  carry  our  neighbour's  crimes  in  sight,  and  throw 
our  own  over  our  shoulders. 
THERE  is  but  one  university  in  life,  and  that  is  where 

Was  it  because  another's  bliss 

the  heart  is  educated. 

When  seen  detracteth  aught  from  mine  ? 
Ah,  no  !  that  is  my  happiest  time 
When  watching  others'  happiness. 

A  ROGUE  is  a  roundabout  fool,  a  fool  in  circumbendibus. 
THE  earth,  with  its  scarred  face,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
past  ;  the  air  and  heaven,  of  futurity. 

What  meaneth  then  the  sombre  tone 

NEITHER  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 

That  marks  my  spirit-musings  now 
And  throws  a  shadow  o'er  my  brow? 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone  ; 

HAPPINESS  only  begins  when  wishes  end,  and  he  who 
hankers  after  more  enjoys  nothing. 

GLORY  is  so  enchanting,  that  we  love  whatever  we 

And  'tis  not  good  for  man  to  be 

associate  with  it,  even  though  it  be  death. 

Alone  within  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
He  is  an  heir  of  pains  and  fears, 
Of  sadness  and  despondency. 

To  speak  the  truth  is  useful  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
spoken,  but  sadly  the  reverse  to  him  who  speaks  it,  for 
it  makes  him  hated. 

And  in  the  hours  of  his  distress, 

KNOWLEDGE   raises  us   above   the  brutes,   but  love 

And  in  the  moments  of  his  grief, 

erects  us  above  ourselves. 

What  earthly  good  can  give  relief 
Like  woman's  fervent  fond  caress  ? 

THE  restless  spirit  argues  ;  the  peaceful  mind  judges  ; 
the  strong  arm  may  load  the  scales  ;  but  only  the  quiet 

And  when  in  life  a  sunnier  sky 

hand  can  hold  the  balance. 

Shines,  and  he  breathes  serener  air  ; 
If  there  is  none  his  joy  to  share, 
Man  loses  half  the  sweets  of  joy  ! 

WE  should  more  seldom  take  offence  at  each  other,  if 
we  looked  oftener  at  the  why  than  the  what. 
IN  proportion  as  our  own  mind  is  enlarged,  we  discover 

As  clouds,  surcharged  Avith  stores  of  rain, 

a  greater  number  of  men  of  originality.     Commonplace 

Are  dark  and  gloomy  till  it  falls  ; 
So,  self-held  bliss  the  spirit  palls, 
And  pent-up  joys  occasion  pain. 

people  see  no  difference  between  one  man  and  another. 
HE   is  an  accountant  who  can  cast  up  correctly  the 
sum  of  his  own  errors. 

As  then  the  cloud  feels  lighter  than 

MISERY    leads    to  despair;   aggrandizement   to   pre- 

Before the  shower  to  earth  wras  given  ; 

sumption. 

So,  earthly  joys  have  more  of  heaven 
When  they  with  woman  are  shared  by  man. 

THE  heart  has  its  reasons,  which  reason   does  not 
apprehend. 

And  when  the  cloud  again  receives 

FEAR  is  often  mistaken  for  condescension,  and  conde- 

From the  kind,  grateful  earth,  the  showers, 
They  come  back  perfumed  with  her  flowers, 
And  tinctured  with  her  wholesome  leaves. 

scension  and  forbearance  for  pusillanimity. 
IT  is  the  unshared  privilege  of  the  loftiest  minds  to 
know  the  world  without  being  disquieted  with  it. 

So,  that  true  love  which  thou  dost  show 

WE  talk  of  acquiring  a  habit  ;  we  should  rather  say 

O  man  !  to  woman  is  not  vain  ; 
Be  sure  it  will  return  again, 
And  with  a  still  intenser  glow. 

being  acquired  by  it.     Habit  is  the  janizary  power  in 
man  \  passion  and  principle  the  antagonist  revolutionary 
powers  for  evil  and  for  good. 

Within  man's  heart  there  is  a  void  — 
A  void  ambition  cannot  fill  ; 

THE  ascents  of  honour,  however  steep,  never  appear 
inaccessible.                         -  «  ;  -, 

It  must  love,  if  not  good,  the  ill  : 
Affection  can't  be  unemployed. 

THE  throne  of  science  may  be  founded  in  cities,  the 
resorts  of  manhood  ;  but  the  shrine  of  the  muses  is  in 

GOD  claims  man's  heart,  but  not  the  whole  ; 

the  valley  of  our  childhood. 

(Though  He  must  e'er  be  lov'd  supreme) 

It  is  a  poor  fanatic's  dream 
To  think  naught  else  may  claim  the  soul. 
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[PRICE 


LONDON. 

THE  STREETS  ON  THE  MOVE. 

IN  a  city  consisting  of  twenty  square  miles  of  bouses, 
tenanted  by  human  beings,  much  life  and  bustle  may  be 
looked  for.  Drop  suddenly  a  man,  accustomed  all  his 
days  to  the  quiet  tenor  of  the  country,  into  the  Poultry 
or  the  Strand,  and  he  will  stand  appalled  at  the  sight 
Perhaps  he  may  think  of  waiting  till  the  unwonted  crowd 
flows  past ;  but  it  only  presses  on  and  on,  thicker  and 
faster.  The  streets  leading  to  the  city  are  like  a  swollen 
river,  whose  banks  are  full;  men  and  women,  cabs, 
buses,  carts,  waggons,  carriages,  horsemen,  drays,  and 
Hansoms,  sweep  by  like  a  tide,  but  with  a  crush  and  din 
which  rises  up  and  hangs  over  the  city,  and  is  heard 
from  afar — the  great  Roar  of  London  ! 

But  to  the  Londoner  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  all 
this;  it  is  his  daily  life;  it  is  common  and  familiar,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it  for  him.  He  even  likes 
the  noise  and  bustle,  for  it  has  become  the  element  in 
which  he  lives ;  his  mind  is  at  home  only  in  crowds. 
Samuel  Johnson  liked  Greenwich  Park  very  well,  but 
admitted  that  ifc  was  "  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street."  Charles 
Lamb  would  not  exchange  London,  not  even  its  dirtiest 
drab-frequented  alley,  and  her  lowest  bowing  tradesman, 
"  for  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  James,  Walter,  and  the  parson 
into  the  bargain."  "  Streets,  streets,  streets,"  said  he, 
"  markets,  theatres,  churches,  Covent  Gardens,  shops 
sparkling  with  pretty  faces  of  industrious  milliners, 
neat  seamstresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind 
counters  lying,  authors  in  the  streets  with  spectacles, 
lamps  lit  at  night,  pastrycooks'  and  silversmiths'  shops, 
beautiful  quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise  of  coaches,  drowsy 
cry  of  mechanic  watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks  reeling 
home  drunk ;  if  you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries 
of  'Fire,'  and  'Stop  thief;'  inns  of  court,  with  their 
learned  air;  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cambridge 
Colleges  ;  old  book  stalls,  '  Jeremy  Taylovs', '  Burtons  on 
Melancholy,'  and  'Religio  Medicis,'  on'every  stall.  These 
are  thy  pleasures,  O  London-with-the-many-sins  !  " 

These  are  the  pleasures  of  London  for  the  literary  man, 
but  it  offers  attractions  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women.  For  the  cowntry  lord  and  squire  there 
are  the  clubs,  the  operas,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
for  their  wives  and  daughters,  there  are  the  exhibitions, 
the  concerts,  Almacks,  and  Her  Majesty's  Drawing- 
rooms  ;  for  the  religiously  inclined,  there  are  the  abbeys, 
churches,  and  Exeter  Hall  meetings ;  for  the  merchant, 
exchanges,  markets,  and  counting-houses ;  for  the  artist, 
the  picture  galleries  ;  and  for  all  the  world,  there  is  now 
the  Royal  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Among  the  busy  crowd,  filling  the  many  long  miles  of 
London  streets,  one  feels  oneself  to  be  a  very  insignificant 
unit.  Eighty  thousand  persons  pass  over  London  Bridge 
every  day  !  What  is  one  among  so  many  ?  Nobody  knows 


you,  and  you  know  not  one  of  them.  You  have  to  fall 
in  with  the  current  or  get  your  shins  kicked,  no  matter 
how  great  a  nabob  you  may  be  in  your  native  town. 
Draymen  rub  shoulders  with  you,  and  butcher-boys  shoot 
past  you  with  tray  on  shoulder.  Rich  equipages  fall  into 
the  train  of  coal-waggons,  and  liveried  footmen  have  to 
wait  the  passage  of  brewers'  drays.  The  fine  gentleman 
in  his  brougham — a  great  magnate  on  the  magistrates' 
bench  at  home — follows  in  the  wake  of  an  advertising 
caravan,  or  behind  a  stopping  omnibus,  setting  down  and 
taking  up  passengers.  The  other  day,  passing  along 
Parliament  Street,  we  caught  sight  of  a  slender-limbed 
man,  rather  tender  in  his  gait,  sharp-faced,  his  eyes  red, 
perhaps  with  late  watching,  the  collar  of  his  blue  top-coat 
turned  up  round  his  throat.  The  face  was  familiar — we 
looked  again,  and  it  was — yes  ! — the  Prime  Minister  of 
England !  An  errand-boy,  with  a  large  blue  bag,  walked 
by  his  side,  and  a  burly  coal-heaver  swung  along  before 
him.  He  walked  along,  jostled  by  the  passengers,  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  some,  giving  place  to  others.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  road,  at  the  same  time,  paced  along  a 
magnificent  pair  of  steeds,  harnessed  to  a  chariot,  embla- 
zoned on  whose  panels  was  a  ducal  crest,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  rode  a  dirty  brewers'  man,  on  a  single  horse,  dragging 
behind  it  a  barrel  of  beer,  on  a  long  sledge.  There 
seemed  something  ludicrous  in  the  contrast — democratic 
though  it  was.  But  such  sights  are  everyday  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  all  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London. 
There  is  no  ceremony- — no  exclusiveness— all  are  on  the 
same  level ;  the  richest  must  take  his  turn  at  Temple  Bar ; 
even  the  funeral  train  must  wait  like  the  rest. 

The  great  tide  of  London  life  begins  to  roll  at  an  early 
hour.  In  the  thin  grey  of  morning,  while  the  citizens 
are  still  sunk  in  sleep,  the  long  vistas  of  streets  are  de- 
serted, except  by  the  scavenger,  the  night-policeman,  and 
the  inebriate.  The  gaudy  dress  of  a  female — poor  lost- 
one  i — flaunts  round  a  distant  corner.  The  few  cabmen 
are  half  asleep  at  their  stands.  The  air  is  clear  of  smoke, 
and  distant  spires  stand  sharply  up  against  the  morning 
sky.  Off  the  great  thoroughfares  all  is  hushed  and  silent. 
Only  the  twittering  of  the  busy  sparrows,  so  numerous  all 
over  the  city,  breaks  the  general  quiet.  Along  the  river 
stillness  broods ;  and  the  noble  sonnet  of  Wordsworth 
grandly  paints  the  picture : — 

Earth  lias  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

The  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  imto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  so  deep 

The  river  gliding  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 
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But  now  a  stir  is  observed  along  the  river.  Smoke 
issues  from  the  funnels  of  several  of  the  huge  steamers 
lying  along  the  wharves,  and  soon  the  white  steam  is 
rushing  through  the  escape  pipes  with  a  loud,  booming 
noise.  The  noise  of  cabs  driving  up  alongside  is  heard, 
and  the  early  passengers  for  Ostend,  Rotterdam,  Dundee, 
Hull,  or  Leith,  hurry  on  board ;  and  by-and-by  the 
steamers'  bells  ring,  and  they  paddle  off  into  the  stream, 
and  are  away  down  the  river. 

The  streets  are  now  beginning  to  move.  Workmen 
are  passing  along  to  their  workshops  and  manufactories ; 
the  butchers  are  afoot ;  droves  of  cattle  from  Smithfield 
are  being  driven  by  the  goading  and  loud  hooting  of  their 
drivers  down  to  the  killing-markets,  and  across  the 
bridges  into  Southwark.  Warehousemen  proceed  to 
their  respective  places  of  business;  shop-fronts  are 
exposed,  and  shutters  taken  down ;  the  gin-shops  are  in 
a  bustle  with  the  early  topers ;  and  soon  the  throng  of 
clerks,  merchants,  and  brokers,  is  fully  set  in  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  towards  the  city.  Between  nine 
and  ten,  there  is  a  general  convergence  of  the  suburban 
population  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  ;  the 
buses  are  all  laden,  outside  and  in ;  the  wakening  up  of 
the  vast  capital  seems  to  have  been  first  in  the  extre- 
mities, before  the  full  action  of  the  heart  sets  in ;  the 
motion  is  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, — from 
the  suburbs  to  the  city;  and  the  tide  never  ceases  rolling 
on  until  four.  Then  the  Exchange  closes,  and  the  ebb 
begins.  The  stream  is  now  mainly  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities.  The  "buses  are  all  laden  outward-bound, 
and  vast  currents  of  people  are  rushing  forth  from  the 
city  in  all  directions.  But  the  bustle  both  to  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  and  Exchange  during  the 
whole  day  is  immense.  You  see  lines  of  vehicles  block- 
ing up  Temple  Bar — sometimes  both  ways — the  traffic 
from  the  west,  along  the  Strand,  being  always  great. 
Then  along  Oxford  Street,  Holborn,  and  Newgate  Street 
— the  parallel  line  from  the  west — it  is  equally  great. 
From  the  north,  great  trains  of  buses  drive  in  by 
Aldersgate  Street  and  the  City  Road,  from  Hampstead 
and  that  neighbourhood,  and  by  Bishopsgate  Street  from 
Hackney  and  Clapton.  The  stream  from  the  east  comes 
by  Whitechapel  and  the  Commercial  Road ;  and  from  the 
south,  they  pour  in  by  all  the  bridges. 

There  are  many  centres  of  passenger-traffic  in  London 
but  the  two  principal  ones  are,  the  Bank,  in  the  east,  and 
Charing  Cross,  in  the  west.  From  these  points,  you  may 
easily  reach,  by  bus,  any  part  of  London;  and  it  is 
worth  any  person's  while,  who  would  see  London  from  a 
coach-roof,  to  take  a  sixpenny  ride  from  Piccadilly,  by 
Charing  Cross,  to  the  further  end  of  Clapton — a  distance 
of  six  miles— through  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate 
Hill,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Cheapside,  the  Poultry 
Cornhill,  past  the  Bank  and  Exchange,  through  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  Shoreditch  and  Hackney  Road,  along  that 
prodigious  thoroughfare  of  streets,  teeming  with  industry 
population,  and  wealth.  There  is  not  such  another  sigh 
to  be  seen  in  the  world.  Or,  from  the  west  of  Oxforc 
Street,  in  the  same  way,  out  to  Mile  End  Road,  a  similar 
distance.  The  mind  is  stunned,  and  the  eye  confused  by 
the  sight  of  so  vast  a  torrent  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,—carts,  carriages,  and  horses, — along  the  entire  line 
of  route.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  world. 

And  yet,  though  anarchy  seems  to  prevail,  it  is 
without  confusion  or  disorder.  Each  one  is  intent  on 
his  own  business.  There  is  no  jostling  or  confusion. 
The  streams  of  passengers  flow  along  —  falling  into 
apparent  ranks — one  stream  taking  the  inner,  the  other, 
from  the  opposite  direction,  taking  the  outer  side 
of  the  pavement.  The  cabs  and  buses  meet  and  pass 
each  other.  It  is  all  done  by  general  consent  and  mutual 
accommodation.  Though  there  is  noise,  yet  foreigners, 
it  seems,  are  struck  by  the  silence  with  which  all  this 
mighty  traffic  is  carried  on,  and  the  absence  of  alterca- 


ion  and  jabbering.  There  is  no  punctilio,  few  disputes, 
ittle  obstruction,  and  comparatively  rare  accidents.  You 
ire  amazed  at  the  skill  of  the  omnibus  drivers,  and  how 
;hey  can  avoid  a  dozen  or  more  collisions  each  in  a  day. 
But  their  dexterity  is  extraordinary,  and  they  can  measure 
;heir  distance  from  the  wheel  of  an  approaching  carriage 
ilmost  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

The  paving  of  the  thoroughfares  of  London,  both  of 
;he  sideways,  and  of  the  carriage  roads,  is  perfect  of  its 
dnd.  The  most  recent  improvements  are  always  adopted. 
Then  the  police  is  most  effective.  True,  we  hear  of  the 
Peelers  skulking  about  back-areas,  and  always  being  out 
of  the  way  when  wanted.  But,  then,  we  must  have 
something  to  grumble  about — and  we  should  not  be  true 
Englishmen  if  we  did  not  grumble.  But,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  the  police  of  London  are  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  They  interfere  with  no  one  who  interferes  not 
with  the  public  convenience.  They  do  not  act  the  part 
of  gens  d'armes,  but  they  are  wakeful  and  vigilant 
nevertheless.  The  corps  is  an  admirable  one,  composed 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  that  can  be  found ;  and  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  the  Charlies  of  the  old  school, 
than  the  brilliant  gas-lamps  of  Regent  Street  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  old  flickering  oil-cruises  of  Covent 
Garden  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
London,  thieving  and  picking  of  pockets  is  put  down  by 
the  police.  It  is  as  safe  to  walk  along  Oxford  Street 
(formerly  Tyburn  Road,  the  thieves'  haunt)  as  it  is  along 
any  village  causeway.  The  country  notion  which  pre- 
vails on  the  subject — to  the  effect  that  a  man  cannot 
walk  along  any  street  in  London  without  getting  his 
pocket  picked,  unless  his  handkerchief  be  pinned  in,  or 
he  carry  it  in  his  hat — is  an  old  rural  tradition,  now 
happily  become  exploded  ; — thanks  to  the  Peelers  ! 

The  tradition  referred  to  is  kept  alive  mainly  by  our  old 
standard  literature — by  Addison's,  De  Foe's,  Swift's,  Gay's, 
and  Fielding's  writings.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  by 
night.  A  set  of  disorderly  ruffians,  who  called  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Mohawks,  composed  mainly  of  the 
unthrifts  of  the  inns  of  court,  in  Addison  and  Swift's 
time,  used  to  sally  out  about  St.  Clement  Danes,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  streets  of  the  west  end,  assail  the  watch- 
men— the  incompetent  Charlies — break  their  lanterns  and 
halberds,  overset  their  boxes,  or  perhaps  nail  them  up  in 
them.  All  this  is  described  in  the  book,  some  time  so 
popular,  called  "Life  in  London."  There  are  no  such 
pranks  done  now ;  the  police  have  become  too  active  and 
powerful  for  such  ruffians. 

One  cannot,  however,  form  a  true  idea  of  the  extent  of 
London,  merely  from  passing  along  its  great  thorough- 
fares. He  must  diverge  from  the  thronged  routes,  and 
enter  the  by-streets,  the  quiet  squares,  the  crescents, 
the ,  courts  and  alleys.  And  he  can  obtain  only  a 
glimpse  of  them  at  the  most.  But  a  divergence  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  any  point  will  serve  the  purpose.  Talking 
of  London,  Dr.  Johnson  said — "  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  you  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares, 
but  must  survey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts. 
It  is  not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  are  crowded 
together,  that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  London  con- 
sists. I  have  often  amused  myself  with  thinking  how 
different  a  place  London  is  to  different  people.  They, 
whose  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideration 
of  some  one  particular  pursuit,  view  it  only  through  that 
medium.  A  politician  thanks  of  it  merely  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  its  different  departments  ;  a  grazier,  as  a 
vast  market  for  cattle;  a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place 
where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is  done  upon  Change ; 
a  dramatic  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical 
entertainments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an  assemblage  of 
taverns,  and  the  great  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 
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But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it,  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  inexhaustible." 

As  the  night  draws  on,  the  streets  shine  out  in  a  blaze 
of  gas,  almost  as  bright  as  in  the  broad  day,  brighter  by 
far  than  during  many  a  mid-day  London  fog.  Streams 
of  people  still  flow  past.  Shopping  goes  on  busily, 
and  many  loungers  are  abroad.  The  theatres  are  now 
full,  and  rows  of  carriages  wait  at  their  approaches. 
Idleness  gradually  steals  on,  the  busy  throng  disappears, 
and  at  last  the  street  is  left  mainly  to  the  pleasure- 
seeking.  The  theatres  at  last  empty,  the  last  buses  are 
plying  homewards,  the  night-  houses  are  in  full  business ; 
but  at  length  they  too  begin  to  empty,  and  the  waiters 
to  yawn.  The  streets  are  now  left  to  unfortunates,  to 
the  dissipated,  and  to  policemen.  The  whirl  of  life  sub- 
sides for  a  time.  The  noise  of  wheels  has  passed  away. 
At  last  the  policeman  only  plods  along  the  solitary 
beat.  An  occasional  light  glimmers  over  a  door,  marking 
the  residence  of  a  surgeon.  Smithfield  is  red  with  the 
glare  of  many  torches.  But  the  great  limbs  of  the  giant 
city  are  laid  down  in  sleep,  his  head  and  shoulders  pil- 
lowed on  Middlesex,  and  his  extremities  upon  the  coun- 
ties of  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent.  Darkness  broods  over 
the  river,  save  where  it  reflects  the  glimmering  lights  of 
the  lamps  along  the  bridges  which  span  it ;  and  not  a 
sound  is  to  be  heard,  except  perhaps  it  be  the  plash  of 
some  desperate  heart-stricken  sinner  who,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  has  taken  the  last  plunge  over  the  battlements  into 
the  dark  tide  below — 

"  One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death. " 


THE  ROMANTIC  ATTACHMENT. 


A    TRUE    STORY. 

"  GOOD-BY,  dear  mamma ;  do  not  trouble  to  send  for  me 
this  evening,  for  Miss  Bates  always  lets  Willets  see  me 
safe  home.  Besides,  I  may  be  late,  you  know." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  trouble  Willets,  my  love. 
Let  me  send  Alice  at  the  usual  time,  and  she  will  bring 
your  warm  shawl.  Remember  how  chilly  the  evenings  are 
now.  I  do  not  like  you  to  be  late,  Janet." 

"  But,  mamma,  it  is  such  a  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Sydney 
play,  and  we  have  seldom  finished  our  lessons  before  six ; 
then  comes  tea;  and  an  hour  or  two  of  music  afterwards 
is  soon  over." 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  am  only  anxious  on  your  account ; 
I  dread  a  recurrence  of  your  cough ;  only  promise  me  to 
tie  your  fuv  close  to  yout  throat  when  you  come  home." 

With  reiterated  assurances  that  she  would  attend  to  all 
these  injunctions,  and  an  affectionate  embrace,  Janet 
Holmes  departed  to  take  her  usual  music  lesson. 

Janet  was  the  only  child  of  an  attorney  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  eminence ;  and,  upon  leaving  school  at 
eighteen,  she  "  came  out"  as  the  belle  of  her  native  town. 
Besides  being  by  universal  consent  the  most  accomplished 

girl  in ,  Janet  excelled  in  everything  she  undertook ; 

but  her  talent  for  music  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  it  was 
to  give  her  the  benefit  of  further  instruction,  from  a  new 
and  celebrated  master,  that  she  continued  to  attend  the 
school  on  stated  days,  to  receive  these  lessons. 

"  Well,  rny  dear,  so  this  is  one  of  Janet's  music  even- 
ings, I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  wife,  as  he 
entered  their  comfortable  drawing-room  before  dinner. 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  she  left  directly  after  luncheon ;  and  I 
must  tel!  *7^u  how  much  I  have  been  annoyed  by  some- 
thing whi.-v-  Mrs.  Driver  has  since  told  me." 

"Annoyed  by  anything  Mrs.  Driver  can  invent!  Why, 
Maria,  I  thought  you  knew  her  too  well  for  that." 

"  You  know  my  aversion  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 


gossip,  Arthur  ;  but  I  must  say  it  did  annoy  me  to  hear 
Janet's  name  mixed  up  with  Mrs.  Driver's  tittle-tattle." 

"  Like  her  impudence  !     But  what  is  it  all  about  ? " 

"  Simply  this.  Mrs.  Driver  inquired  after  Janet,  and 
especially  about  her  music  ;  and,  when  I  spoke  of  her  evi- 
dent improvement  under  Mr.  Sydney's  tuition,  she  began 
to  look  so  unusually  wise,  that  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she 
knew  anything  about  Mr.  Sydney  ?  She  then  said,  that 
she  thought  it  right  that  we  should  know  at  once  how 
busy  rumour  was  with  a  report  of  this  talented  music- 
master's  attachment  to  Janet.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm,  that  Mr.  Sydney  made  a  point  of  meeting  Janet 
in  her  walks  to  the  Chase ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  our 
child  would  so  far  deceive  us." 

"  Let  us  speak  to  Janet  at  once,  my  dear,  when  she 
returns.  Of  course,  we  can  only  laugh  at  such  a  report. 
It  is  too  ridiculous.  Pride  alone  would  prevent  Janet's 
listening  to  any  love-making  from  her  music-master.  It 
is  one  of  that  gossiping  woman's  own  inventions,  I 
believe." 

"  I  fear  not,  my  love.  Have  you  not  observed  how 
changed  Janet  is  in  many  respects  since  she  resumed  her 
lessons  at  Miss  Bates's  ?  I  can  scarcely  persuade  her  to 
accept  an  invitation ;  and  any  admiration  seems  to  disgust 
her  directly." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Maria,  that  you  suspect 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  report  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  laugh  it  off  as  readily  as  you  do,  I  must 
confess,  Arthur.  We  have,  perhaps,  thought  too  little  of 
the  danger  incurred  in  placing  a  beautiful  girl  like  Janet 
under  the  tuition  of  a  handsome,  talented  young  man, 
like  Mr.  Sydney." 

Mr.  Holmes  for  the  first  time  looked  rather  grave ;  but 
dinner  being  at  that  moment  announced,  the  conversation 


Eustace  Sydney,  the  young  musician,  whose  talent  had 

become  so  celebrated  even  in  the  remote  town  of ,  and 

which  had  so  considerably  increased  the  reputation  of  Miss 
Bates'  seminary,  was  one  of  those  beings,  whom  nature 
seemed  to  have  taken  especial  pains  to  mould  after  her 
most  perfect  model.  He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  genius ;  yet,  with  an  even  balance  of  that  common- 
sense,  the  want  of  which  is  frequently  lamented  by  the 
admirers  of  "  talented  people."  With  young  Sydney,  his 
art,  without  rendering  him  professional,  was  the  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life.  A  lucrative  appointment,  as  organist 
to cathedral,  joined  to  as  many  engagements  at  dif- 
ferent schools  and  classes  as  he  could  attend  to,  enabled 
him  at  eight-and-twenty  to  maintain  his  orphan  sister  and 
himself  in  a  style  of  comfortable  independence;  and 
Eustace  was  inclined  to  believe  that  life  had  nothing 
further  for  him  to  desire. 

When  Janet  Holmes  made  her  appearance  among  his 
pupils  at  Miss  Bates',  the  young  music-master  was  struck 
with  her  singular  beauty  and  intelligence,  no  less  than 
with  her  proficiency  in  his  favourite  art.  Janet,  in  her 
turn,  was  delighted  with  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Sydney 
over  her  former  instructors ;  and,  while  she  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  all  her  admiration  for  the  handsome 
musician  was  simply  a  love  of  his  divine  art,  she  could  not 
reason  herself  out  of  the  fact  that,  independent  of  his 
music,  she  did  prefer  Eustace  Sydney  to  all  the  would-be 
suitors  whom  her  father  welcomed  at  his  house. 

Nothing  is  so  easily  understood  as  reciprocal  affection  ; 
and,  though  as  yet  unspoken,  Eustace  and  Janet  felt  per- 
fectly secure  in  each  other's  attachment.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  long  this  might  have  continued,  but  for  the 
circumstance  which  we  have  before  related, — when  the 
suspicions  of  her  parents  were  aroused  by  a  few,  words  of 
idle  gossip  from  a  caller. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Janet  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  her  father  and  mother  were  still  talking 
over  Mrs.  Driver's  gossip. 

"You   are   later   than   usual,    my  love,"   said   Mvs. 
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Holmes,  as  Janet  proceeded  to  divest  herself  of  her  sundry 
wrappings. 

"  Not  much,  dear  mamma, — am  I  ?  But  we  have  had 
such  a  delightful  little  concert  to-night,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  the  time  slipped  away." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,  Janet,"  said  her  father, 
' '  and  let  us  have  a  little  talk  about  these  concerts." 

Janet's  beautiful  cheek  flushed  to  a  deeper  colour,  as 
her  father  spoke — for  there  was  a  peculiarly  searching 
manner  both  in  his  glance  and  tone,  as  he  addressed  her, 
which  he  seldom  or  ever  assumed  ;  and  poor  Janet  was 
too  self-conscious  to  bear  this.  Mr.  Holmes  proceeded 
as  soon  as  his  daughter  was  seated. 

"  Your  mother  has  been  much  annoyed,  Janet,  by  some 
foolish  reports  which  have  got  wind  somehow.  It  is  for 
you  to  say  how  far  they  are  true.  /  give  you  credit  for 
better  taste  and  feeling,  and  cannot  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  this  rumour,  of  some  absurd  attention  on  the 
part  of  your  music-master,  has  any  foundation ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  such  things  are  talked  of  leads  us  at  once 
to  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  Mr.  Sydney's  instruc- 
tions, and  also  of  preventing  your  meeting  him  at  these 
concerts.  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  this,  and  at  once  see 
the  propriety  of  our  doing  it." 

While  her  father  was  speaking,  poor  Janet's  blushes 
had  faded  to  a  deadly  paleness ;  and  then,  as  he  ceased 
and  evidently  waited  for  some  reply,  the  hot  blood  again 
mantled  her  face  and  neck,  and,  overpowered  by  her  con- 
tending feelings,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Janet,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  her 
mother,  drawing  the  weeping  girl  closer  to  her  side,  and 
laying  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  "  papa  only  wishes  to 
be  assured  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  disagreeable 
reports.  Think,  my  darling,  how  truly  we  desire  your 
happiness :  but  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject  to- 
night. You  have  had  too  much  excitement  already,  and 
it  is  nearly  bed-time." 

The  emotion  which  Janet  had  displayed  was,  to  use 
her  father's  words,  but  too  certain  proof  of  her  guilt, — if 
indeed  the  best  and  holiest  feeling  of  a  young  and  guileless 
nature  can  be  so  designated. 

His  first  intention  was  to  take  his  daughter  away  from 
the  school  at  once;  but,  at  Mrs.  Holmes's  request,  this 
sentence  was  so  far  mitigated,  that  Janet  was  allowed  to 
receive  her  lessons  as  usual,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  when  they  were  to  be  discontinued.  All  inter- 
course with  her  music-master,  after  the  mere  lesson-hours, 
was  prohibited  ;  and,  with  a  long  and  severe  lecture  on 
her  undutiful,  improper,  and  romantic  conduct,  in  allow- 
ing herself  to  care  for  one  so  much  beneath  her  in  station 
and  birth,  Mr.  Holmes  dismissed  the  trembling  girl,  to 
seek  in  vain,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  for  that  sym- 
pathy which  he  denied  to  her. 

But  though  Janet  was  naturally  timid,  and  had  always 
stood  in  the  greatest  awe  of  her  father's  displeasure,  in 
this  case,  at  least,  his  severe  reprehension  seemed  almost 
unheeded.  Mr.  Holmes,  like  many  fathers  before  him, 
had,  by  his  anger,  and  unjust  personal  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  he  knew  his  daughter  was 
attached,  by  these  very  means  tightened  the  bonds  which 
he  strove  to  break.  Janet  saw  at  once  that,  while  her 
father  aimed  in  petty  spite  to  make  the  character  of 
Eustace  Sydney  appear  despicable  in  her  eyes,  it  was  in 
truth  simply  his  profession  which  he  desired  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule.  No  one  could  have  found  fault  with  Mr.  Syd- 
ney's  mental  or  personal  attractions ;  but  the  very  fact  of 
his  being  a  music -master  prevented  Mr.  Holmes  from 
seeing  that  he  could  also  be  a  gentleman. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumnal  morning,  a  few  weeks  after 
Janet's  farewell  lesson  at  Miss  Bates' s,  when  she  and  her 
mother  strolled  quietly  along  the  pretty  green  lane  which 
led  past  the  side  of  their  grounds  to  the  adjacent  common. 
Mrs.  Holmes  had  hitherto  preserved  the  strictest  silence 


upon  the  late  events,  deeming  that  any  further  reference 
to  them  would  only  inflict  fresh  pain  upon  her  beloved 
child,  and  poor  Janet  was  too  thankful  for  this  silence  to 
attempt,  on  her  part,  to  break  it. 

"Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  at  length,  "your  father 
had  intended  to  speak  to  you  some  days  past;  but 
believing  that  it  would  pain  you  less  if  I  told  you  his 
wishes,  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  first  place 
to  me." 

Janet  started,  and  her  hand  trembled  on  her  mother's 
arm,  as  she  faintly  replied  by  an  affirmative,  which  indeed 
bore  the  tone  of  interrogation. 

"  You  cannot,  my  dear  child,  have  been  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  though  you 
may,  hitherto,  only  have  regarded  him  as  your  father's 
friend,  I  trust  that,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  wishes  you  to 
consider  him  as  something  much  nearer,  you  will  not  be 
unwilling  that  he  should  do  so.  I  need  not  say  how 
anxious  your  father  is  that  you  should  think  favourably  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  proposal." 

"  Dearest  mamma,  only  do  not  say  that  you  wish  it.  It 
is  horrible,  too  horrible  to  think  of  for  a  moment,"  ex- 
claimed the  now  weeping  girl. 

"My  Janet,  you  know  how  deeply  it  would  grieve  mo 
for  you  to  be  forced  into  so  important  a  step,  without  the 
fullest  conviction  that  it  would  tend  to  your  happiness. 
But  why  do  you  speak  so  decidedly  against  this  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Wilson  ?  He  is  some  years  older  than 
yourself,  I  know ;  in  every  other  respect,  you  would  be 
admirably  suited." 

"  You  would  never  compel  me  to  marry  a  man  whom 
I  did  not  love,  mamma !  And  I  am  sure  both  papa  and 
you  must  have  been  aware,  that  Mr.  "Wilson's  attentions 
were  most  annoying,  nay,  disgusting  to  me." 

"  I  will  not  urge  the  matter  further,  my  love.  It  was 
from  the  wish  to  save  you  the  pain  of  hearing  this  first 
from  your  papa  that  I  have  spoken  at  all." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother ;  but  oh !  do  induce  papa 
not  to  speak  to  me.  Let  me  remain  with  you :  surely 
you  cannot  wish  to  make  your  only  child  miserable ;  and 
such  an  union  would  bring  misery  upon  me." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Holmes  and  her  daughter  had  reached 
a  white  gate,  which  led  from  the  lane  to  a  pretty  cottage. 
Here  they  stopped  ;  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  recollecting  that 
she  had  some  business  with  the  lady  who  resided  there, 
wished  Janet  to  call  with  her,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
walk.  But  the  poor  girl  was  too  much  agitated  to 
encounter  an  interview  with  a  comparative  stranger ;  so, 
promising  to  be  at  home  as  early  as  her  mother,  Janet 
left  her,  and  continued  her  walk. 

Turning  from  the  lane  into  a  small  open  space,  which 
had  been  inclosed  from  the  common,  she  walked  slowly 
along  the  narrow  path  which  wound  between  clumps  of 
furze,  now  golden  with  their  last  autumnal  beauty.  Her 
thoughts  involuntarily  reverted  to  the  summer  morning 
when,  in  that  very  spot,  she  had  met  Eustace  Sydney ; 
which  accidental  rencontre  had  given  rise  to  the  report 
which  Mrs.  Driver  had  so  improved  upon. 

In  the  midst  of  her  reverie,  she  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  striking  into  the  less 
frequented  track  among  the  dry  bents  and  fading  brackens, 
she  thought  to  escape  notice;  but  as  she  reached  the 
corner  of  the  little  group  of  trees,  which  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Heath  Copse,  a  well-known  voice  had 
pronounced  her  name,  and  in  another  moment  Eustace 
Sydney  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Miss  Holmes  !  Janet !  "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
young  man,  drawing  froip  the  trembling  and  agitated 
manner  of  the  blushing  girl  a  conclusion  eminently  in 
favour  of  his  own  hopes.  "  Only  tell  me  that  this 
unexpected  meeting  is  not  painful,  not  disagreeable  to 
you.  Would  that  I  might  believe  that  it  gave  you  one- 
half  of  the  happiness  which  it  bestows  upon  me!  I 
cannot  so  long  have  watched  your  every  look  and  tone 
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and  be  wrong  or  presumptuous  in  my  conclusion.  Tell 
me  that  I  am  not ;  or,  if  I  am.  that  you  forgive  me,  dearest 
Janet." 


and  her  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  and  flash  with  an 
unearthly  brilliancy  as  she  turned  them  full  upon  her 
father, — "if  you  are  determined  thus  to  sacrifice  your 
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There  was  no  need  of  words  in  answer  to  the  earnest  i  only  child,  if  you  persist  in  this  plan  of  making  me  the 

J  wife  of  a  man  I  neither  love  nor  respect,  I  can  only  pray 
that  the  hour  which  may  be  appointed  to  make  me  so 
false  to  my  own  heart — to  my  own  conviction  of  what  is 
best  and  holiest  in  our  nature,  may  be  the  hour  in  which 

you  may  lay  me  down  quietly  in  the  churchyard. 

I  cannot,  will  not ;  father,  I  dare  not  marry  Mr. 
Wilson  ! " 

"  Dare  not  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Holmes,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  from  the  surprise  which  this  unusual  strain  of 
his  daughter  had  evidently  caused.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  dare  not  ?  " 

"  I — I  mean,  papa,"  exclaimed  Janet,  firmly/in  spite 
of  her  hesitation,  while  the  rich  colour  rushed  to  her  fan- 
brow,  "  that  I  have  promised  never  to  marry,  unless, 
indeed,  you  give  me  your  consent  to  marry  Mr.  Sydney ! " 

"  Give  my  consent  to  your  marrying  your  music- 
master  !  Go  to  your  room,  you  infatuated,  disobedient 
child.  I  shall  now  take  my  own  course  to  ensure  your 


appeal  of  the  young  man.  He  read  a  most  eloquent  and 
satisfactory  one  in  the  timid,  tender  glance  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl  at  his  side,  whose  hand  now  rested  within  his 
own  as  he  placed  it  upon  his  arm,  and  they  walked  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

Now,  as  we  have  always  considered  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  pair  of  lovers  should  be  kept  as  much  to  them- 
selves as  they  themselves  could  desire,  we  will  not  in  this 
instance  go  against  our  conviction,  by  intruding  into 
the  delightful  stroll  which  our  young  heroine  and  Eustace 
Sydney  were  so  unexpectedly  enjoying.  Enough  that 
Janet,  so  far  forgot  her  promise  of  being  home  as  soon  as 
her  mother,  that  it  was  not  until  that  lady  was  preparing 
to  change  her  dress  for  dinner  that  her  truant  daughter 
entered  her  dressing-room. 

"  How  late  you  are,  my  love !  surely  you  have  taken 
an  unusually  long  walk  this  morning.  Be  quick  now,  or 
we  shall  have  papa  home  before  your  toilet  is  made." 


"  And  Janet,"  continued  Mrs.  Holmes,  as  her  daughter  j  future  happiness,  without  troubling  myself  to  consult  you 
was  gladly  availing  herself  of  her  injunctions,  and  leaving    again." 

the  room.     "  I  wish  you  to  put  on  your  blue  lutestring  j      Janet  obeyed,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  little 
to-night ;  and  Alice  shall  come  directly  and  dress  your  j  chamber,  where  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  gave 


hair. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  expected  company  to  dinner, 
mamma.  Who  is  coming  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  Mr.  Wilson,  my  love ;  but  when  you 
know  that  it  is  your  father's  wish  that  you  should  always, 
as  he  says,  look  your  best,  you  will  not  object  to  do  as  I 
ask  you." 

Janet  had  almost  resolved  to  tell  her  mother  the  true 
state  of  her  heart  at  once,  and  so  put  an  end  to  this 
deceit;  but  she  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the 
maid,  and  without  venturing  a  reply  she  hastened  to  her 
own  room. 

The  evening  passed  heavily  away.  Janet  sat  down  to 
her  piano  as  if  mechanically,  when  she  was  desired  ;  and 


though  her 


father's  guest  warmly 
ather  saw  how  utterli 


applauded  her  perform- 


ance, her  mother  saw  how  utterly  it  was  devoid  of  that 
fine  taste  and  feeling  which  she  generally  threw  into  her 
music.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  admirer  of  what  he  termed 
a  "  good  song,"  but  further  than  that  abstract  love,  he 
knew  and  cared  little  about  the  "  tuneful  art."  For  some 

years  he  had  been  the  leading  barrister  in  the circuit, 

and,  besides  taking  a  high  standing  in  his  profession,  was 
a  man  of  good  family  and  independent  fortune.  Such  a 
suitor,  in  Mr.  Holmes's  opinion,  was  not  to  be  slighted, 
because  he  was  on  the  "  wrong  side  of  fifty."  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Wilson,  old  bachelor  as  he  had  often  declared 
himself,  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  attorney's  beautiful 
daughter,  he  was  joyfully  accepted,  without  a  question 
having  been  asked  of  the  young  girl  herself,  as  to  her 
willingness  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which  her  father  had 
undertaken  for  her. 

"  Janet,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  impatiently,  as  his  daugh- 
ter proceeded  to  light  her  bed-candle,  almost  before  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Wilson's  carriage-wheels  had  died  away  in 


the  distance; 
and  sit  by  me. 

ing  with  you.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  im  so  blind,  or  so 
unconcerned  as  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  your — I  was 
about  to  say — rude  conduct  to  Mr.  Wilson  to-night.  At 
all  events,  Janet,  you  have  heard  from  your  mother  what 
my  wishes  are  upon  this  subject;  and  I  need  scarcely 
repeat  that,  in  this  case,  my  wish  shall  be  law,  and  I  must 
insist  upon  your  treating  Mr.  Wilson  from  this  time  as 
your  intended  husband." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  papa ;  do  not  urge  me  to  disobey  you. 
I  cannot  marry  Mr.  Wilson  ;  indeed  I  cannot.  If  you 
only  knew  the  misery  which  his  attentions  cause  me,  you 
could  not  encourage  them.  But,  papa,"  she  continued, 


vent  to  her  emotions  in  an  agonized  burst  of  tears.  Her 
mother  soon  followed,  to  take  her  beautiful  child  in  her 
arms,  and  soothe  her  like  an  infant  upon  her  bosom ; 
while  Mr.  Holmes,  exasperated  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  continued  to  pace  the  room  beneath. 

The  damp,  chill  autumn  had  gradually  given  place  to 
the  more  bracing  cold  of  winter.  Janet  had  often  con- 
trived to  extend  her  walks  in  the  direction  of  the  Chase, 
with  the  sanction  of  her  mother,  whose  gentle  heart  was 
soon  led  to  sympathize  with  the  evident  unhappiness  of 
her  child :  she  sometimes  met  Eustace  at  the  private 
musical  soirees  of  her  friend?,  the  Misses  Bates ;  but  still 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Wilson's  attentions  was  not  removed. 
He  persisted,  with  her  father's  approval  and  encourage- 
ment, in  urging  his  suit  more  strongly  than  ever ;  and, 
though  Janet,  mildly,  but  resolutely  requested  that  he 
would  consider  her  first  refusal  as  decisive,  the  barrister, 
with  equal  resolution  and  calmness,  determined  to  perse- 
vere. The  rumour  of  Janet's  attachment  to  Eustace 
Sydney  had  reached  him,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  his  character  as  a  lover,  if  he  suffered  the 
young  musician  to  bear  away  such  a  prize  as  the  lovely 
Janet  Holmes. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Janet  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness.  A  neglected  cold  had  terminated  in 
inflammation  on  the  lungs,  and  for  some  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  but  the  skilful  treatment  and  tender  care 
which  she  received  at  length  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
she  was  pronounced  convalescent.  When  she  was  able 
to  venture  into  the  drawing-room,  she  found  Mr.  Wilson 
already  there,  and,  as  she  turned  with  an  uncontrollable 
feeling  of  disgust  from  his  congratulations,  she  almost 
regretted  the  peaceful  repose  of  her  sick  chamber.  Yet, 
in  spite  of-  all  the  poor  girl's  entreaties,  and  the  remon- 


put  down  your  candle,  my  dear,  and  come  I  strances  of  her  mother,  Mr.  Wilson's  passive  wooing  so 
I  must  at  once  have  a  right  understand-  j  far  progressed  that  most  of  the  preliminaries  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Janet  were  arranged  between  him  and  her 
father.  The  ceremony  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  notice  to  that  effect  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Holmes, — for  Janet  herself  maintained  a  kind  of  quiet 
indifference,  which  gave  more  uneasiness  to  her  mother 
than  the  most  determined  opposition  could  have  done. 
As  the  spring  advanced,  instead  of  making  any  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  recovery,  the  young  girl  drooped  more 
evidently.  Although  she  would  scarcely  acknowledge 
that  she  was  not  better,  the  fact  of  her  increasing  weak- 
ness was  too  perceptible  to  be  hidden.  Her  father, 
whose  love  for  his  beautiful  child  was  very  strong,  though 
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his  conduct  seemed  harsh  and  almost  cruel,  was  at  length 
alarmed ;  but  he  argued  that  she  was  suffering  from  the 
debility  which  always  lingers  after  severe  illness,  and 
hoped  that  the  warm  weather,  and  perhaps  change  of  air, 
would  perfectly  re-establish  her  health.  Janet  herself 
knew  that  this  was  a  vain  hope.  She  felt  that  her  days 
were  fast  drawing  to  a  close;  and,  while  she  sometimes 
rejoiced  at  this  prospect  of  a  release  from  the  hateful 
union  with  a  man  whom  she  disliked ;  at  others,  she  was 
heartbroken  when  she  thought  of  the  agony  which  her 
death  would  occasion  to  poor  Eustace. 

One  evening,  having  requested  her  mother  to  support 
her  to  the  instrument,  she  sat  down  with  more  of  her  old 
animation  in  her  manner,  and,  partly  held  up  by  her  mo- 
ther's arm,  played  many  of  the  favourite  airs  of  her  lover, 
some  being  his  own  composition.  There  was  a  look  of 
inspiration  about  her,  as  she  seemed  to  lose  herself  in  the 
rich  bursts  of  harmony  which  her  touch  called  forth,  that 
alarmed  Mrs.  Holmes.  Still  she  played  on,  as  if  intui- 
tively, or,  as  though  she  knew  that  this  would  be  her  last 
farewell  to  those  keys  she  had  so  passionately  loved.  At 
last,  her  watchful  mother  saw  that  her  touch  grew  fainter; 
the  bright,  hectic  flush  on  her  fair  face  faded ;  and  in 
another  moment  the  poor  girl  lay  within  her  arms  in  a 
dead  faint 

An  hour  afterwards,  Janet  was  reclining  on  the  couch, 
where  she  had  been  placed  while  the  usual  remedies  were 
used  to  recover  her,  and  her  mother  sat  watching  every 
movement  with  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  sick  girl 
drew  her  tender  guardian  yet  closer  to  her ;  and,  while  her 
face  was  almost  hidden  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  whis- 
pered tremulously  : — 

"  Mamma,  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  thought  of  making 
such  a  request,  and,  dearest  mother,  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  the  last ;  but  I  cannot  die  so  happily  if  I  may  not  see 
him  once  more.  This  was  the  music-day  at  Miss  Bates' s, 
and  if " 

"  Say  no  more,  my  sweet  child,  I  will  send  a  note  to 
Mr.  Sydney.  That  is  what  you  wish.  Your  father  him- 
self could  not  refuse  you  now ;  though  I  almost  fear  for 
any  further  excitement." 

A  fervent  kiss  of  the  hand  she  held,  as  Mrs.  Holmes 
moved  from  her  side,  was  Janet's  only  answer ;  but  her 
cheek  was  flushed  with  an  unusual  tint,  and  her  bright, 
deep  eyes  sparkled  with  a  flashing  brilliancy,  as  she 
watched  her  mother  write  and  seal  the  little  note,  which 
she  knew  would  soon  bring  Eustace  to  her  side.  Half  an 
hour  passed,  when  a  ring  at  the  hall-door  roused  Mrs. 
Holmes  and  Janet  from  the  reverie  into^which  they  both 
seemed  to  have  fallen. 

"  I  will  see  Mr.  Sydney  first,  my  Janet,  and  then  leave 
you  to  your  conversation ;  but  remember,  my  darling,  for 
your  own  sake,  this  interview  must  not  be  prolonged. 
Promise  me  this." 

"  It  is  but  to  say  good-by,  mamma,"  answered  Janet, 
while  an  expression  of  subdued  sadness  stole  over  her 
sweet  face. 

Mrs.  Holmes  left  the  room,  and,  in  spite  of  her  injunc- 
tion to  her  daughter,  she  so  far  favoured  the  sorrowful 
meeting  of  the  lovers,  as  not  to  return  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  passed  between  those  suffering 
hearts.  When  Mrs.  Holmes  returned,  the  solemn  fare- 
well had  been  given  and  taken ;  and  while  Janet's  face 
bore  an  expression  of  almost  seraphic  calmness,  Eustace 
Sydney  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  his  face  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  his  manly  form  shaken  by  an 
agony  of  tears. 

On  the  evening  following  that  on  which  Janet  and 
Eustace  had  taken  their  last  leave  of  each  other,  another 
sorrowful  group  had  gathered  round  her  couch.  The  ex- 
cellent pastor,  who  had  known  the  young  girl  from  her 
birth,  and  who,  during  her  illness,  had  been  untiring  in 
his  attention  and  sympathy,  had,  at  her  desire,  been  admi- 


nistering the  last  offices  of  the  Church  to  the  dying  girl, 
n  which  her  parents  also  joined.  The  words  of  peace 
and  blessing  died  away  upon  the  good  man's  lips,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  fading  form  before  him,  and,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  bade  farewell  to  Janet  and  her  mother. 
Mr.  Holmes  rose,  and  accompanied  him  out  of  the  room, 
and,  leading  the  way  into  another  apartment,  placed  a 
hair  for  his  visitor,  and  seating  himself,  appeared  to  wait 
for  the  pastor  to  commence. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  bitter  trial,  my  poor  friend,"  at  last 
the  clergyman  said ;  "  and  I  fear  that  to  hold  out  any 
hope  now  of  the  recovery  of  your  lovely  child  would  be 
ndeed  but  to  induce  you  to  '  hope  against  hope.'  " 

"  I  fear  it,  I  know  it,  my  dear  sir ;  but  worse  even 
than  this  certainty  of  losing  her  is  the  haunting  thought 
that  /  have  hastened,  if  not  actually  caused  her  death.  I 
told  you  that  I  wished  to  speak  confidentially  and  plainly 
to  you.  Though  I  shall  never  reconcile  my  conduct  in 
urging  my  child  to  a  marriage,  in  which  her  heart  can 
have  no  part,  it  will  be  some  relief  to  know  that  I  was 
actuated  by  the  wish  to  see  her  happy." 

"  Then  her  happiness  was  your  chief  aim  ?  It  was  not 
any  desire  to  see  Janet  stand  well,  as  regards  worldly 
matters,  which  made  you  so  determined  that  she  should 
be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wilson  ?  Are  you  sure,  my  friend, 
that,  by  your  own  showing,  you  might  not  be  convicted 
of  other  motives  than  a  desire  to  secure  your  daughter's 
happiness,  in  the  course  you  have  taken  ?  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  wide  professional  interest,  affluence,  and 
good  standing  in  society.  On  the  other,  we  see  simple 
independence,  an  humble  position,  and  affection,  grounded 
upon  mutual  agreement  of  taste  and  sentiments.  In  the 
scale  against  the  first,  we  throw  all  the  future  hopes  of  two 
young  and  ardent  hearts ;  against  the  other,  you  would 
place  your  wishes,  or  commands,  with  the  determination 
that  they  should  outweigh  all  the  other  considerations. 
Is  this  balance  a  just  one  ?  You  know  I  would  not  speak 
thus  plainly,  did  I  not  feel  that,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
it  were  a  sin  against  that  sweet,  suffering  girl  not  to  do 
so ;  and,  although  this  is  not  a  time  to  add  the  pain  of 
my  reproaches  to  your  self-accusing  conscience,  I  should 
be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  a  friend  and  pastor,  did  I  not 
endeavour  to  place  the  truth  before  you." 

"  I  feel  that  I  deserve  much,  perhaps  all  that  you 
bring  against  me ;  but  surely  you  will  not  argue  that  a 
parent's  wishes  and  commands  are  to  be  wholly  set  on  one 
side,  in  such  a  case  ?  I  considered  that  the  attachment 
my  child  had  formed  for  her  music-master  was  merely  a 
foolish  school-girl's  fancy,  and  that  by  accepting  Mr. 
Wilson  as  her  suitor,  I  was  putting  the  most  decisive  stop 
to  the  other  romantic  affair." 

"  So  far  from  questioning  a  parent's  right  to  control 
his  child,  I  should  ever  most  strenuously  maintain  it ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  maintain  that  right,  when  I 
believe  that  it  is  unlawfully  exercised." 

"  Not  unlawfully,  my  good  sir.  Remember  my  child 
is  under, age ;  her  property  is  not  yet  at  her  own  disposal; 
and  I,  as  her  legitimate  and  natural  guardian,  have  cer- 
tainly not  acted  unlawfully  in  thus  exercising  my  right  of 
control." 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  replied  the  good  pastor,  smil- 
ing, "  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  speaking  of  any  legal 
right.  I  would  ^simply  argue  on  the  moral  duty  which 
parent  and  child  alike  owe  to  each  other.  Let  us  grant 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  two  young  people,  equal  in 
everything,  save  station,  should,  by  frequent  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse,  have  been  brought  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other — mental  and  moral.  You  accidentally 
discover  this  fact,  and,  instead  of  mildly  stating  your 
objections,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  to  your  child  their 
reasonableness,  you  attempt,  first  by  ridicule, — which 
always  fails  of  accomplishing  the  design  intended, — and 
then  by  the  summary  process  of  introducing  another 
suitor,  to  drive*  this  romantic  attachment  into  what  you 
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consider  a  proper  channel.  This  is  naturally  opposed  by 
the  chief  person  concerned, — your  daughter;  and,  while  I 
am  willing  to  grant,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  she 
had  not  formed  the  'romantic'  attachment,  I  must  main- 
tain that,  having  formed  it,  and  upon  your  finding  how 
firmly  it  was  wound  up  with  her  future  happiness,  it  was 
not  right  to  forbid  it,  still  less  to  urge  on  a  marriage  of 
sole  interest,  as  the  means  of  preventing  one  of  pure 
affection." 

*  #  *  #  *  * 

The  warm  sunshine  of  one  of  those  glorious  spring 
days,  which  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  summer, 
was  streaming  through  the  budding  trees,  and  lighting 

tip  the  low,  grey  wall  which  bounded  churchyard, 

when,  beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  fairest  lime  trees, 
an  open  grave  waited  to  receive  its  occupant.  The  prayer 
of  sweet  Janet  Holmes  had  been  granted.  The  very  day 
which  had  been  two  months  before  spoken  of  as  that 
of  her  marriage,  was  to  see  her  laid  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  mournful  caval- 
cade which  marks  a  handsome  funeral  had  also  departed. 
The  hollow  rattle  of  the  kindred  earth  upon  the  coffin 
was  the  last  sound  heard  by  the  agonized  father ;  he  was 
borne  by  his  sympathizing  friends  to  the  carriage.  The 
mourners  bent  to  look  upon  the  remains  of  the  gentle  girl 
who  had  been  so  beloved  by  all,  and  then  departed.  One 
alone  remained  ;  and,  though  almost  shrouded  by  the 
large  cloak  which  enveloped  his  form,  the  heart-broken 
Eustace  Sydney  was  at  once  recognised.  He  had  attended 
the  funeral  uninvited ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  relief  to 
know  that  his  rival  was  not  among  the  weeping  group  who 
had  gathered  round  the  grave. 

The  sun  sank  low  in  the  horizon ;  the  songs  of  the 
birds  ceased,  one  by  one ;  the  moon  rose  on  the  deepen- 
ing blue,  like  a  small,  white  cloud ;  and  as  its  light 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  chasing  before  it  the  gayer 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and  then  mingled  with  the  soft 
twilight,  the  young  man  lingered  but  to  see  its  brightest 
ray  fall  on  the  grave  of  the  fair  girl  who  had  died  for  his 
sake,  and  then  departed;  garnering  in  his  heart  the 
remembrance  of  her  hapless  love,  as  a  treasure  for  the 
remainder  of  a  solitary  life. 


THE  VOICES   OF  NATURE. 

NATURE  might  be  well  described  as  a  precious  volume  of 
unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  language ;  far  richer  in  its 
intellectual  store  than  the  gathered  emanations  of  a 
thousand  noble  minds.  Its  silent  eloquence  wakes  the 
thrill  of  deep  poetic  fervour  in  the  souls  of  those  that  love 
to  read  it,  and  the  man  that  flees  for  refuge  from  the 
storms  of  the  outer  world  to  its  pages,  if  he  be  only  an 
earnest  student,  will  win  for  himself  the  knowledge  of 
such  consolations  as  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  minds.  It  is,  however,  a  fountain  whence  all 
may  derive  inspiration  or  encouragement  in  every  phase 
of  life,  for  not  merely  has  it  abundant  sources  of  interest 
for  every  student,  but  in  its  various  forms  may  be  traced 
analogies  to  every  mood  that  sways  the  soul  of  man. 

Independently  of  the  various  external  images  of  things 
that  meet  the  eye  of  sense,  varied  forms,  radiant  in  the 
beauty  wherewith  creative  Wisdom  and  Beneficence 
originally  endowed  them,  it  is  in  the  existence  of  the 
analogies  just  spoken  of,  subsisting  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical,  that  the  soul  finds  room  for  the  exercise 
of  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  An  extensive  knowledge, 
and  apt  disposal  of  these  analogies,  have  ever  formed 
component  parts  of  poetry.  Need  we  recur  for  a  moment 
to  the  instance  furnished  us  in  the  grand  idea  drawn  by 
Goldsmith,  when,  after  eloquently  asserting  of  his  country- 
pastor,  that  to  his  flock 

"  His  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven." 


He  thus  proceeds : — 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  hreast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Hence  the  invitation  held  out  by  poetry  to  wander  in 
contemplative  mood  through  nature's  open  fields,  with 
a  view  to  the  alleviation  of  aught  oppressive,  is  no  vision- 
ary promise  of  an  unattainable  object.  It  is  only  those 
souls  that  are  chained  down  to  the  encouragement  of  "  that 
sorrow  that  worketh  death,"  that  think  such  invitations 
unsubstantial,  and  indeed  meddlesome.  Human  nature 
is,  however,  so  constituted  that  it  might  be  almost  safely 
said,  every  such  character  as  this  belies  the  accusation 
that  he  raises.  To  each  alike,  as  individual  members  of 
one  great  family,  belong  moments  of  exquisite  pleasure  or 
pain,  when,  were  a  fellow-being  near,  the  heart  would  yet 
be  too  full  for  utterance,  and  the  imagination  too  poor  even 
for  correct  conception  of  the  feelings  that  are  asserting 
mastery  over  the  whole  man.  Were  the  faithful  poet's 
voice  then  heard,  its  language  would  no  longer  be  felt  to 
be  untrue.  Is  there  one,  however  untutored  in  aught 
that  does  not  concern  the  present  world,  that  has  watched 
the  hoarse  waves,  chasing  each  other  along  the  shore,  in 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  or  listened  to  the  meanings  of  the 
wintry-wind,  or  the  still  grander  vibrations  of  the  midnight 
tempest,  without  feeling  an  undefinable  sensation  of  awe, 
or  a  kindling  into  life  of  latent  energies?  Does  no 
inward  working  of  the  ever  restless  thoughts  accompany 
that  gaze  of  listless  vacancy — no  vision  passing  in  review 
before  the  mind  that  the  sound  of  a  footstep  near  might 
dispel  ?  Yes  :  thoughts  of  a  peculiar  cast  have  presented 
themselves  at  such  moments,  though  the  remembrance  of 
them  may  be  clean  swept  away  when  the  charm  has  ceased. 
Truly  has  it  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  American  writer, 
"  how  endless  would  be  the  task  (were  it  even  practicable) 
to  enumerate  the  visions  that  pass  before  the  mind  in  a 
single  day." 

Pictures,  therefore,  of  our  own  chequered  lives  may  be 
traced  in  the  various  forms  of  nature  around  us,  linked  by 
a  sort  of  invisible  chain  to  events  actually  transpiring—- 
events common  to  all  things  in  a  world  where  all  is  in 
perpetual  change  and  motion.  We  have  no  need  to  j 
search  for  exclusive  scenes,  wherefrorn  to  deduce  these 
analogies  ;  the  most  common  accidents  of  life  teem  richly 
with  instruction ;  the  mind  that  is  rightly  habituated  to 
become  the  recipient  of  their  moral  is  alone  required. 
So  is  there  a  kind  of  transparency  in  things,  through 
which  their  hidden  purpose  is  perceived. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  noblest  bards  to  endow  the 
forms  of  Nature  with  a  kind  of  inute  sympathy  with  men 
in   their  several   moods — a  sympathy  that   only  wants 
breath  to  make  it  vocal.     There  is  an  earnestness  and 
an  enthusiasm  in  some  of  these  appeals  to  our  fancies, 
that  seem  almost  to  force  the  mind,  under  certain  com- 
binations of  circumstances,  to  believe  the  beautiful  myth. 
"  Call  it  not  vain  :  they  do  not  err, 
Who  say  that  when  a  poet  dies 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  ; 

Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan, 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  riU, 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil, 

Through  his  lov'd  grove  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan  reply, 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave." 

The  secret  of  such  a  feeling  may  be  learnt  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  "  Not  alone  from 
the  things  of  the  '  Everlasting  Hills,'  from  the  storms  or 
the  silence  of  midnight  skies,  will  the  poet  seek  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  which  have  their  central  residence 
in  a  far  more  majestic  temple.  Mountains,  and  rivers, 
and  mighty  woods — the  cathedrals  of  nature — these  will 
have  their  part  in  his  pictures ;  but  their  colouring  and 
shadows  will  not  be  wholly  the  gift  of  rising  or  departing 
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suns,  nor  of  the  night  with  all  her  stars;  it  will  be 
varying  suffusion  from  the  life  within,  from  the  glowin 
clouds  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  mantle  with  the 
changeful  drapery  all  external  creation. 

"  A\re  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live." — 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  career  of  man  i 
imaged  in  the  mute  things  around  him.  Do  we  seek  a 
emblem  of  lovely  and  promising  childhood  ?  We  find  it  i 
the  newly-formed  bud  bursting  from  its  parent  stock,  whe 
winter's  icy  hand  has  ceased  to  clog  the  progress  of  vegeta 
tion.  The  fostering  influence  of  tenderness  and  love  tha 
watches  over  and  tends  his  progressive  growth  is  as  th 
atmosphere  of  Spring.  Each  gloom  that  checks  for  a  mo 
ment  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  finds  congeniality  in  th 
passing  cloud  that,  for  an  equally  short  time,  obscures  th 
brightness  of  the  sun-beam  from  the  flower;  and,  shouh 
his  end  be  an  untimely  one,  the  noisome  blight,  destructiv< 
to  what  was  beautiful  and  bright  before,  is  the  expressive 
emblem  of  his  decay.  With  every  turn  of  the  plant  in 
its  progress  to  maturity,  there  is  a  corresponding  stage  ir 
the  life  of  man.  In  the  glory  of  his  prime  he  luxuriates, 
as  does  the  laughing  earth  in  the  reign  of  Summer;  anc 
when  the  first  grey  hair  usurps  his  head,  surely  it  has 
meanings  deep  and  eloquent,  as  are  those  of  the  "  sere 
and  yellow  leaf"  of  opening  Autumn.  And  who  does  nol 
recall  to  his  mind,  as  we  proceed  onward  to  "  the  last 
scene  of  all,"  the  exclamation  of  old  Adam — 

"  Therefore,  my  age  is  as  the  lusty  Winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

But  for  almost  every  mood  of  man,  a  consentaneous 
image  in  'external  nature  may  be  found.  Aptly,  for 
instance,  may  "  the  peace  of  mind  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing" be  compared  to  the  waveless  sea,  reflecting,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  bright  lights  of  the  summer  evening's  sky 
a  thousand  fathoms  down  in  its  waters,  or  to  the  soft 
majestic  outline  thrown  up  against  Heaven  by  the  hills  in 
the  south  of  our  own  fair  land, 

"  Where  even  the  motion  of  an  angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky." 

Again,  the  flutter  of  the  heart  in  the  moment  of  tumultu- 
ous joy's  ascendancy  may  find  its  image  in  the  gently 
rippling  waves,  dancing  in  their  silver  sheen  of  moonlight. 
View  the  tall  palm  rearing  its  head  on  high,  exulting  as 
it  were  in  its  victory  over  the  storms  of  many  genera- 
tions, the  monarch  of  some  sandy  solitude,  and  there 
trace  the  similarity  to  earthly  greatness  in  all  but  its 
duration.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  images,  suffi- 
cient has  now  been  said  to  show  that  there  are  deep 
meanings  in  the  palpable  and  the  visible  around  us,  which 
are  made  to  touch  each  a  chord  of  responsive  sympathy 
in  the  hidden  regions  of  the  heart.  , 

There  is  also  a  yearning  fondness  in  human  nature  that 
loves  to  throw  a  species  of  enchantment  around  the 
scenes  of  former  joys  and  sorrosvs,  as  though  its 
happiness  or  its  pain  derived  a  deep  tinge  from  the 
scenes  where  it  happened.  The  favourite  stroll,  or 
the  nook  retired  from  public  eye,  once  sacred  to  the  out- 
pourings of  various  moods,  are  looked  upon  as  temples 
of  treasured  recollections,  and  possess  a  mysterious  charm 
in  after  years ;  and  even  silently  influence  the  springs  of 
action  to  the  close  of  life,  or  afford  timely  monition  to 
the  soul  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Such  memories  then,  in 
some  instances,  are  looked  upon  as  oases  in  the  desert, 
when  associated  with  happiness;  and  if  simultaneously 
the  soul  can  be  brought  to  see  its  powers  of  certainly  attain- 
ing to  scenes  yet  fairer  hereafter,  and  feel  its  energies 
aroused  equally  in  ideal  as  in  real  scenes,  the  mutable 
may  cease  to  sadden,  as  the  immutable  gradually  opens 
the  passes  of  the  mind,  and  establishes  there  its  sway. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  is  an  earnest  student  of  the 
book  of  Nature,  is  educating  himself  for  a  career  on 


earth,  which,  though  never  so  much  beset  with  difficulties, 
will  not  hide  from  him  the  knowledge  that  they  thus 
surround  him  in  order  to  arouse  into  action  some  hidden 
purpose  of  his  being.  We  may  here  cite  an  interesting 
fact  met  with  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  quoted  above, 
which  will  at  once  show  the  sublimity  with  which  she 
sought  to  invest  her  favourite.  She  was  riding  one 
evening  among  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  the  lakes,  with 
the  excellent  Wordsworth,  and  both  were  listening  to 
various  sounds  and  notes  of  birds  that  broke  upon  the 
stillness,  and  at  last  she  said, — "  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
deeper  and  richer  music  pervading  all  nature  than  we  are 
permitted  in  this  state  to  hear."  The  following  is  Words- 
worth's recorded  reply,  uttered  in  tones  of  deep  venera- 
tion, quoting  the  glorious  lines  of  Milton  : — 

"Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep." 

Though  we  may  admire  in  the  ancients  the  classic  beauty 
of  the  ideal  beings  with  which  they  peopled  their  groves, 
and  rocks  and  fountains,  yet  we  think  their  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  nature  which  they  thus  sought  to 
express,  more  deserving  of  such  a  feeling  on  our  part. 
Though  too,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  poet  in  some  senses 
makes  nature  what  it  is ;  still,  in  the  sweepings  to  and 
"ro  of  mighty  winds,  in  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  phenomena  consequent  upon  their  revolutions,  there 
are  voices  heard  whose  import  the  mind  of  man,  can 
never  fathom,  voices  issuing  from  a  Presence,  which  once 
removed  would  leave  everything  blank  and  desolate  as 
chaos. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE    WREATHS. 

WHOM  do  we  crown  with  the  laurel  leaf? 

The  hero  god,  the  soldier  chief. 

But  we  dream  of  the  crushing  cannon-wheel, 

Of  the  flying  shot  and  the  recking  steel, 

Of  the  crimson  plain  where  warm  blood  smokes, 

Where  clangour  deafens  and  sulphur  chokes : 

Oh,  who  can  love  the  laurel  wreath, 

Plucked  from  the  gory  field  of  death  ? 

Whom  do  we  crown  with  summer  flowers  ? 
The  young  and  fair  in  their  happiest  hours. 
But  the  buds  will  only  live  in  the  light 
Of  festive  day  or  a  glittering  night ; 
We  know  the  vermil  tints  will  fade — 
That  pleasure  dies  with  the  bloomy  braid : 
And  who  can  prize  the  coronal 
That's  formed  to  dazzle,  wither,  and  fall  ? 

Who  wears  the  cypress,  dark  and  drear  ? 
The  one  who  is  shedding  the  mourner's  tear : 
The  gloomy  branch  for  ever  twines 
Round  foreheads  graved  with  Sorrow's  lines. 
'Tis  the  type  of  a  sad  and  lonely  heart, 
That  hath  seen  its  dearest  hopes  depart. 
Oh,  who  can  like  the  chaplet  band 
That  is  wove  by  Melanchol}-'s  hand? 

Where  is  the  ivy  circlet  found? 

On  the  one  whose  brain  and  lips  are  drowned 

In  the  purple  stream — who  drinks  and  laughs 

Till  his  cheeks  outflush  the  wine  he  quaffs. 

Oh,  glossy  and  rich  is  the  ivy  crown, 

With  its  gems  of  grape-juice  trickling  down; 

But,  bright  as  it  seems  o'er  the  glass  and  bowl, 

It  has  stain  for  the  heart  and  shade  for  the  soul. 
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But  there's  a  green  and  fragrant  leaf 
Betokens  nor  revelry,  blood,  nor  grief: 
'Tis  the  purest  amaranth  springing  below, 
And  rests  on  the  calmest,  noblest  brow : 
It  is  not  the  right  of  the  monarch  or  lord, 
Nor  purchased  by  gold,  nor  won  by  the  sword, 
For  the  lowliest  temples  gather  a  ray 
Of  quenchless  light  from  the  palm  of  bay. 

Oh,  beautiful  bay !  I  worship  thee — 
I  homage  thy  wreath — I  cherish  thy  tree ; 
And  of  all  the  chaplets  Fame  may  deal, 
'Tis  only  to  this  one  I  would  kneel : 
For  as  Indians  fly  to  the  banian  branch, 
When  tempests  lower  and  thunders  launch, 
So  the  spirit  may  turn  from  crowds  and  strife 
And  seek  from  the  bay-wreath  joy  and  life. 

KINGS. 

Oir.  covet  not  the  throne  arid  crown, 

Sigh  not  for  rule  and  state  ! 
The  wise  would  fling  the  sceptre  down, 

And  shun  the  palace  gate. 

Let  wild  Ambition  wing  its  flight ; 

Glory  is  free  to  all : 
But  they  who  soar  a  regal  height 

Will  risk  a  deadly  fall. 

Take  any  high  imperial  name, 

The  great  among  the  great ; 
What  was  the  guerdon  of  his  fame  ? 

And  what  his  closing  fate  ? 

The  hero  of  immortal  Greece, 

Unhappy,  fled  to  wine, 
And  died  in  Saturnalian  peace, 

As  drunkard,  fool,  and  swine. 

The  first  in  arms,  Rome's  victor  son, 

Fell  by  a  traitor's  aim, 
And  drew  the  purple  robes  he'd  won      '.%. 

To  hide  his  blood  and  shame. 

Bold  Richard,  England's  lion-heart, 

Escaped  the  burning  fray, 
To  sink  beneath  a  peasant's  dart, 

And  groan  his  life  away. 

Gaul's  eagle,  he  whose  upraised  hand 

Swayed  legions  of  the  brave. 
Died  in  a  prison,  "  barred  and  banned," 

An  exile  and  a  slave. 

Scores  may  be  found  whose  tyrant-time 

Knew  not  one  hour  of  rest ; 
Their  lives  one  course  of  senseless  crime, 

Their  every  deed  unblest. 

Ye  blazing  stars  of  gems  and  gold, 
What  aching  hearts  ye  mock ! 

Strong  marble  Avails,  do  ye  not  hold 
Sword,  poison,  a'xe,  and  block  ? 

Man}'  have  cursed  the  crown  they've  ATGITI 
When,  hurled  from  place  and  rank,, 

They  met  a  people's  groaning  scorn, 
And  trod  the  scaffold  plank. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  monarch's  head," 

Despite  his  dazzling  wreath ; 
The  hireling  by  his  dying  bed 

May  aid  the  work  of  death. 


His  cringing  horde  may  bow  the  neck, 
Though  bid  to  lick  the  dust : 

He  may  have  serfs  to  Avait  his  beck, 
But  not  one  friend  to  trust. 

Ye  lowly-born !  oh,  covet  not 
One  right  the  sceptre  brings ; 

The  honest  name  and  peaceful  lot 
Outweigh  the  pomp  of  kings ! 


THE  KING  OF  THE  WIND. 

HE  burst  through  the  ice-pillared  gates  of  the  North, 

And  away  on  his  hurricane  Avings  he  rushed  forth ; 

He  exulted  all  free  in  his  might  and  his  speed, 

He  mocked  at  the  lion  and  taunted  the  steed ; 

He  whistled  along,  through  each  cranny  and  creek ; 

He  whirled  o'er  the  mountains  with  holloAV-toned  shriek ; 

The  arroAV  and  eagle  Avere  laggard  behind, 

And  alone  in  his  flight  sped  the  King  of  the  Wind. 

He  swept  o'er  the  earth — the  tall  battlements  fell, 
And  he  laughed,  as  they  crumbled,  Avith  maniac  yell ; 
The  broad  oak  of  the  wood  dared  to  wrestle  again, 
Till,  wild  in  his  fury,  he  hurled  it  in  tAArain ; 
He  grappled  with  pyramids,  Avorks  of  an  age, 
And  dire  records  were  left  of  his  havoc  and  rage : 
No  power  could  brave  him,  no  fetters  could  bind ; 
Supreme  in  his  sway  Avas  the  King  of  the  Wind. 

He  careered  o'er  the  Avaters  with  death  and  despair, 
He  wrecked  the  proud  ship  and  his  triumph  Avas  there ; 
The  cheeks  that  had  blanched  not  at  foeman  or  blade, 
At  the  sound  of  his  breathing  turned  pale  and  afraid ; 
He  rocked  the  stanch  lighthouse,  he  shivered  the  mast, 
He  hoAvled — the  strong  life-boat  in  fragments  Avas  cast ; 
And  he  roared  in  his  glory,  "  Where,  Avhere  Avill  ye  find 
A  despot  so  great  as  the  King  of  the  Wind  ?  " 


HANG  UP  HIS  HARP ;  HE'LL  WAKE  NO  MORE 

His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed, 

Her  weeping  Avatch  to  keep ; 
Hush !  hush !  he  stirred  not — was  he  dead, 

Or  did  he  only  sleep  ? 

His  brow  was  calm,  no  change  was  there, 

No  sigh  had  filled  his  breath ; 
s  Oh  !  did  he  wear  that  smile  so  fair 
In  slumber  or  in  death  ? 

"  Reach  dOAvn  his  harp,"  she  wildly  cried, 

"  And  if  one  spark  remain, 
Let  him  but  hear  « Lock  Erroch's  side,' 

He'll  kindle  at  the  strain. 

That  tune  e'er  held  his  soul  in  thrall ; 

It  never  breathed  in  vain ; 
He'll  Avaken  as  its  echoes  fall, 

Or  never  wake  again." 

The  strings  were  swept ;  'tAvas  sad  to  hear 

SAveet  music  floating  there ; 
For  every  note  called  forth  a  tear 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 

"  See  1  see ! "  she  cried,  "  the  tune  is  o'«r, 

No  opening  eye,  no  breath ; 
Hang  up  his  harp,  he'll  wake  no  more  j 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death  1 " 
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LILLY     CROSSLAND. 

A  STORY  IN  FIVE  PARTS. 
HI. — FAMILY  INTRIGUES  AXD  TROUBLES. 

"  I  cannot  many  Dora  ;  by  my  life 

"  I  will  not  marry  Dora."    Then  the  old  man 

Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  arid  said, 
"  You  will  not,  boy  !  you  dare  not  answer  thus  !  " 

TENNYSON. 

OLD  John  Broadbent,  of  the  Hollow  Farm,  was  a  hard, 
near  man;  he  loved  money,  and  money's  worth;  he  had 
devoted  a  long  life  to  accumulating  and  storing  up  the 
things  of  this  world;  he  had  seen  his  barns  growing 
bigger,  his  stock  increasing,  and  his  account  at  the 
country  bank  gradually  swelling.  He  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance— he  had  been  a  successful  man — whatever  he 
touched  had  prospered.  But  this  was  not  all.  John 
Broadbent  had  a  warm  heart  beneath  that  cold  stern 
look  of  his.  In  his  accumulation,  he  had  some  ambition. 
His  son  Richard,  his  only  son,  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Much  he  loved  him,  though  he  never  demonstrated  his 
affection  openly.  It  was  for  his  son  that  he  toiled  on 
and  gathered  wealth,  as  much  as  because  he  loved  it  for 
for  its  own  sake.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  one 
feeling  ends,  and  the  other  begins.  Penuriousness  and 
avarice  are  habits  generated  by  economy  and  forethought 
— vices  growing  out  of  our  very  virtues.  Some  had 
noticed  the  old  man  getting  keener  in  making  bargains, 
and  harder  in  his  dealings.  His  neighbours  said  that 
his  heart  was  closing,  and  the  whisper  went  abroad  that 
old  John  Broadbent  was  becoming  a  miser. 

However  this  might  be,  the  father  saw  with  much  con- 
cern his  son's  increasing  intercourse  with  the  factory 
girl.  If  he  did  not  see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  there  were 
always  those  about  him  who  were  ready  to  tell  him  of  it, 
and  to  nurse  his  wrath  into  a  flame.  Bridget,  the  nymph 
who  kept  house  for  the  old  man  (for  he  had  been  a 
widower  many  years)  was  fond  of  gossip,  and  had  plenty 
of  outrunners  who  brought  to  her  the  news  of  the  village. 
Whose  cow  was  ill — what  child  had  got  the  measles — 
how  the  factory  lasses  misbehaved  themselves — who  ran 
up  scores  at  the  Grey  Horse  — all  the  scandal  and  small- 
talk  of  the  neighbouring  village,  was  daguerreotyped  in 
her  memory,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reproducing  it  on  any  occasion.  Bridget  had  seen  her 
best  days ;  she  was  getting  into  middle  age,  with  the  poor 
prospects  in  life  of  a  servant  woman.  Who  is  to  take 
care  of  her  when  she  grows  old  and  is  unfit  to  do  her 
housework?  But  Bridget  was  wise.  Why  should  she 
not  have  a  home  as  well  as  others  ?  But  where  ?  Ah, 
that  was  the  question.  Her  day  was  past.  None  of  the 
young  men  about  the  farm  would  look  her  way  now, 
though  she  had  seen  the  time  when — well-a-day !  we 
must  all  grow  old.  But  there  was  one  whom  she  was 
always  near  at  hand — who  lived  under  that  very  roof — 
who  listened  to  her  gossip,  especially  when  it  was  about 
his  son.  Yes,  old  John  Broadbent — old  though  you  be, 
you  are  an  "able"  man;  and  your  house  is  comfortable, 
and  your  home  snug.  Well,  Bridget,  what  of  him  ?  Ah, 
there  are  more  thoughts  pass  through  women's  heads, 
ay,  and  men's  too,  than  they  dare  venture  to  give 
utterance  to. 

But,  whatever  were  Bridget's  reflections,  certainly  old 
John  was  blameless — he  had  never  bestowed  a  single 
thought  in  that  quarter.  But  now,  when  sitting  alone 
by  the  lone  fire  at  night,  he  would  muse  seriously 
about  this  "  freak"  which  Dick  had  taken  into  his  head, 
for  the  old  man  could  think  it  nothing  else.  "  Marry  a 
factory  girl,"  said  he  to  himself  one  night  as  he  sat  by 
the  kitchen  fire  smoking  his  pipe — "  marry  a  factory 
girl !  he's  never  such  a  fool ;  and  when  he  can  have  his 
match  among  the  best.  Ay,  many  a  lass  of  substance 
would  be  glad  to  have  him.  Ah,  why  shouldn't  he 
marry,  after  all  ?  Young  folks  will  have  their  feelings — 


/had  in  my  time;  there's  naught  wrong  in  it.  But  a 
factory  girl  ?  Pshaw  !  " 

The  old  man  bethought  him  of  a  wife  for  Dick,  and  a 
plan  shaped  itself  in  his  head.  It  was  not  the  first  hope- 
ful plan  of  the  kind  that  old  folks  in  their  anxiety  for 
their  children's  welfare  have  devised — many  to  end  in 
smoke.  There  was  Jane  Armitage,  up  at  ErnclifFe — a 
handsome  lass  as  could  be  seen  in  the  dale,  ay,  and  a 
lass  with  " a  tocher;"  why  shouldn't  Dick  try  for  her? 
or,  there  was  Bessie  Dixon — why  she  was  the  very  thing  ; 
and  he  wondered  he  had  not  thought  of  her  before. 
Bessie  was  as  sweet  a  lass  as  was  to  be  seen  at  church  or 
market ;  the  old  man's  favourite  niece,  and  many  a  time 
he  had  her  over  at  the  Hollow  in  the  busy  season,  for 
she  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and 
had  learnt  betimes  to  turn  her  hand  to  household  or 
dairy  work  of  any  kind.  She  was  a  tidy  lass,  was  Bessie, 
and  what  a  handy  wife  she  would  make.  The  very  thing  ! 
And  the  old  man  slapped  his  hand  on  his  knee,  and 
laughed  inwardly  at  the  thought. 

"What  did  you  say,  master?"  asked  Bridget,  who 
had  sat  down  on  the  stool  opposite  to  her  old  master ; 
for  in  days  not  far  gone  by,  there  was  much  less  cere- 
mony between  master  and  servant,  even  in  farm-houses, 
than  there  is  now. 

"  I  didn't  speak,  Bridget,  I  was  only  thinking." 

"Of  the  bargain  you  drove  to-day,  master,  for  the 
short-horn  ?  I  think  you  had  the  heels  of  that  fellow." 

"Ay,  he  was  a  tough  one,  though,  Bridget,  but  I  was 
not  thinking  of  him," 

"  Happen  of  the  brown  cow  kicking  up  her  heels  in 
the  lane,  and  driving  over  that  factory  man  ? " 

"  Confound  the  factory  and  its  men — ay,  and  women 
too  ! " 

"They  are  a  loose  set,  that  they  are,"  said  Bridget, 
getting  on  her  favourite  subject.  "  They  say  there's 
another  of  the  lasses — " 

"  Well,  what  o'  them  ?     But  what  are  they  to  me  ? " 

"  Why  they  may  be  summat  to  thee  yet,  master,  for 
aught  thou  knows  on  ?  There's  Dick—" 

"  Haud  thy  din,  woman ;  and  get  about  thy  work," 
said  the  old  man,  changing  his  tone,  "  I'll  hear  nowt  no 
more  on't." 

So  Bridget  "closed  up,"  and  wondered  what  happened 
the  measter.  Bridget  was  in  the  mist. 


"  Well,  Dick,  lad,  said  the  old  man  to  his  son  as  they 
were  about  rising  from  their  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, "I've  gotten  summat  to  say  to  thee." 

"Well,  father,  what  is  it?  About  the  things  you 
want  me  to  bring  from  market  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  Dick,"  and  the  old  man  hesitated ;  he 
seemed  to  ponder  before  he  began.  "Til  tell  thee 
what  it  is,  Dick."  Another  pause.  "  I've  thought,  you 
see,  fthat  the  house  is  getting  lonely  since  thy  sister  died 
last  spring ;  and  I'd  like  to  see  thee  settle  down  before 
I  die — I'm  gettin'  old,  son,  and  thou'rt  gettin'  a  man, 
and  takin'  on  a  man's  ways,  you  see — " 

"Well,  father?" 

"The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  Dick,  that  I  want  to 
see  thee  well  wed.  Now,  there  it  is,  son." 

Richard  sat  silent — he  could  not  divine  what  was 
coming.  Had  his  father  at  length  got  over  his  often 
strongly  expressed  prejudice  against  factory  girls— and 
above  all,  against  the  one  he  loved  ?  But  the  old  man 
spoke  again — 

"  What's  more,  Dick.  I've  found  the  very  wife  for 
thee." 

"  Well,  father,  don't  you  think  I'm  old  enough — you 
know  you  said  I  was  getting  a  man — to  choose  for 
myself?" 

"  Ah,  youth's  flighty  and  foolish.  You  can't  put  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders.  Take  the  old  one's 
advice — " 
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"  Your  advice  always,  father ;  but  the  choice  of  a 
wife's  a  serious  thing.  You  know  the  wife  is  to  be  mine, 
not  yours,  father  ? 

"  True,  son,  but  to  live  with  me  too, — in  the  old 
house  here — the  mistress  of  the  Hollow  Farm, — and 
therefore  you  know  I  may  just  put  in  a  word,  as  she  will 
be  under  my  roof  here — my  daughter  as  well  as  your 
wife," 

"  Well,  father  ? " 

"  Now  then — what  say  you  to  Bessie  your  cousin  ? 
As  nice  a  lass,  say  I,  as  ever  stept  in  leather  shoes." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  dear  good  girl." 

"  I  knew  it — why  Dick  she's  the  very  lass  !  " 

"  Ah,  father,  I  have  made  my  choice  already — one 
equal  to  her  in  all  ways,  and  I  may  tell  you  father  as  you 
have  opened  this  subject,  that  I  love  her  dearly." 

"  Why,  Dick,  thou'rt  not  a  born  fool,  surely  ?  Thou 
hasn't  gone  so  far,  has  thou  ?  And  it  isn't  that — " 

"Hold  father,  not  a  word  against  her.  I'm  sorry  in- 
deed that  my  choice  doesn't  please  you.  But  when  you 
know  the  object  of  my  choice — " 

"  I'll  never  know  her — and  I'll  tell  what  it  is  Dick — 
and  mind  I'm  a  man  of  my  word — that  if  thou  marries 
that  vile  hussey,  thou'rt  no  longer  a  son  of  mine.  Thou'lt 
pack,  bag  and  baggage.  Now  I've  said  it." 

"  Let  me  explain,  father :  oh,  if  you  would  but  listen 
to  reason  ! " 

"I'll  hear  nothing,  sir;  I've  said  my  say.  I'll  have 
no  factory  sluts  here— in  this  house." 

"  But  you  don't  know  her — she's  not  what  you  think 
her  to  be—" 

"  She's  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse ;  and  be  done 
with  your  stuff,  sir.  I'm  master  in  my  own  home  yet, 
and  won't  be  turned  out  to  make  room  for  you  and  your 
baggage.  Not  another  word  about  it,  sir !  " 

So  saying,  the  old  man  flung  out  of  the  cottage  pale 
with  rage  and  excitement.  Richard  felt  shocked  at  this 
outbreak,  but  it  was  what  he  had  feared  for  some  time, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  violence  displayed  by  his  father. 

"  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,"  says  the  old  adage.  They 
forget,  and  will  make  no  allowance  for,  the  young 
thoughts  and  young  feelings  of  their  sons,  who  are  but 
themselves  repeated,  their  own  nature  unhardened,  their 
own  character  embodied  in  a  more  juvenile  frame.  But 
why  should  not  the  young  accept  the  proffered  benefit  of 
the  matured  experience  of  their  seniors  ?  Ah,  why  not  ? 
There's  the  rub  !  They  do  not ;  and  in  matters  of  affec- 
tion, why  should  they  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  in- 
stinct of  the  youth  may  be  truer  than  the  reason  of  its 
governor  ?  For  instinct  is  stronger  than  reason,  and  its 
vision  is  often  truer  and  clearer.  And  when  the  son 
inherits  the  firmness  of  purpose  of  the  father,  what  won- 
der that  he  should  cling  to  his  passion,  and  brave  all 
hazards  in  attaining  the  beloved  object ! 


Richard  Broadbent  was  not  shaken  from  his  purpose 
by  what  had  happened  in  the  interview  with  his  father 
which  we  have  just  described.  He  felt  that  an  injustice 
was  being  done  to  him — that  his  father  had  overstepped 
the  duties  of  a  parent  in  dictating  to  him  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  the  chief  party  concerned,  and  in  insisting, 
without  giving  him  even  the  opportunity  of  explanation, 
upon  his  uniting  himself  to  one  whom  he  respected  as  a 
relation,  but  could  not  love  as  a  wife. 

"  No  !  I  will  neither  be  bought  nor  sold,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "nor  will  I  be  driven.  I'm  not  a  child,  but  a 
man,  and  I  will  act  as  such.  I  have  my  own  well-being  and 
happiness  to  consult,  as  well  as  my  father's ;  and  I  must 
do  what,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  to  be  right.  It 
is  too  late  to  retract,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so,  which 
I  do  not ;  no,  never ! " 

He  could  not  keep  this  interview  with  his  father  a 
secret  from  Lilly.  He  told  her  of  it,  and  she  cried  bit- 


terly ;  she  could  not  help  it.  She  had  felt  her  first  sor- 
row. The  first!  Ah,  how  keen  it  is!  The  first  love 
how  sweet,  but  the  first  grief  how  bitter.  Yet  without 
sorrow  in  love,  you  know  not  half  its  worth.  Its  pangs 
only  seem  to  give  a  new  zest  to  its  joys.  Do  not  crosses 
but  make  the  heart  cling  closer  to  the  one  who  endures 
all,  and  is  willing  to  suffer  all  for  the  loved  one's  sake  ? 
What  should  we  know  of  the  wealth  of  true,  genuine, 
and  disinterested  affection,  if  obstacles  were  not  placed 
in  its  way  ?  Can  you  know  the  force  of  winds  or  of 
waters  unless  you  check  them  ?  Can  you  measure  love 
until  you  try  it  ? 

Lilly's  sorrows  were  sweet — her  tears  dried  up  on  her 
lover's  bosom ;  but  she  felt  that  her  personality  was 
wronged.  Why  should  there  be  a  degradation  attached 
to  her,  because  she  laboured  in  the  particular  work  which 
had  fallen  to  her  to  do  ?  Did  she  choose  her  lot  in  life 
any  more  than  that  old  man  himself  had  done  ?  Why 
was  she  to  be  condemned  as  unworthy  of  his  son  because 
factory  labour  had  fallen  to  her  lot  ?  Did  she  not  live 
honestly,  laboriously,  virtuously  ?  Had  any  one  a  word 
to  say  against  her  fame  ? 

Richard  could  answer  all  these  questions,  as  lovers  are 
always  sufficiently  eloquent  to  be  able  to  do;  and  he 
pleaded  for  his  father's  excuse.  "When  he  comes  to 
know  you  better,  Lilly,  he  will  love  and  admire  you  as 
you  deserve  to  be." 

But  another  thought  struck  Lilly.  Could  she  ask  of 
her  lover  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  home,  and  his  pros- 
pects in  life,  for  her  ?  Was  she  so  selfish  as  to  desire 
this?  A  father  alienated  from  his  son,  and  the  son  at 
enmity  with  his  father!  She  struggled  long  with  this 
hard  thought,  and  she  resolved  at  length — ah,  such  tears 
it  cost  her  ! — to  convey  her  decision  to  Richard  Broad- 
bent. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  autumn.  The  woods  were 
putting  on  their  varied  hues  of  brown,  and  purple,  and 
yellow.  The  robin  chirped  faintly  among  the  decaying 
leaves  which  were  shaken  from  the  trees  by  every  passing 
wind.  The  beech-nuts  cracked  beneath  the  foot  as  you  trod 
along  the  shadowy  lanes,  and  the  smell  of  the  decaying 
vegetation  rose  heavy  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  lights  shone  out  from  the  cottage  win- 
dows in  the  valley  below — many  home  groups  sitting 
around  their  firesides,  or  still  gossiping  at  their  doors  in 
the  twilight.  The  fire-blaze  twinkled  from  the  windows 
of  the  Hollow  Farm  House  across  the  valley,  and  Lilly 
now  gazed  on  it  with  a  heart  heavier  than  had  been  her 
wont.  Richard  was  by  her  side  as  they  walked  down  the 
lane  towards  the  evening  service ;  and  now  she  resolved 
to  speak  her  mind  without  reserve.  But  she  was  slow  to 
speak,  and  could  scarcely  screw  her  courage  up  to  the 
mark.  She  had  hardly  been  able  to  deal  with  herself, 
and  expostulate  with  her  own  heart.  How  much  more 
unnerved  must  she  be  in  dealing  with  him  ! 

"  Why  so  sad,  Lilly  ?  Has  anything  happened  to 
trouble  you,  more  than  ordinary  ?" 

"Trouble  enough,"  was  the  answer,  "but  even  trouble 
ends,  and  ours  will  end  too.  Richard — we  must  part ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you 
jesting  with  me?" 

"  Richard,  hear  me !  It  was  a  sad  day  for  us  both 
when  you  followed  me  in  the  lane,  and  told  me  what  you 
did.  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  my  dear 
mother's  advice,  and  avoided  you  rather  than  yielded  to 
my  affection  for  you?" 

"  Avoided  me  ?  Have  I  done  anything  wrong  in  loving 
you  ?  Has  some  one  been  speaking  ill  of  me  to  you,  or 
to  your  mother  ?  How  is  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  No,  Richard,  no  one  has  spoken  ill  of  you.  Nobody 
dares  to  me ;  for  I  know  you.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  I  who 
have  sown  strife  between  you  and  your  father,  and  caused 
you  both  bitter  sorrow.  I  ought  not  to  have  done  this  ; 
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but  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  so  ;  I  was  heedless 
of  consequences,  especially  of  such  as  that ;  but  now  that 
I  do  know  " 

"  Surely,  Lilly,  when  I  am  satisfied  to  brave  all  for 
your  sake" 

"  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  brave  all  for  ray  sake ; 
I  dare  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  shall  not  be,  Richard ! 
I  say  again,  we  must  part !  " 

"  What,  Lilly,  my  true-hearted,  my  own'  love,  that  I 
have  chosen  from  among  a  thousand  ?  Never  !  I  could 
brave  the  anger  of  a  lather,  in  his  unreasonableness  and 
strong  prejudice,  but  I  could  not  brave  the  world  alone, 
and  without  you." 

"  It  must  be  !  "  said  Lilly,  her  voice  struggling  through 
her  tears. 

"It  shall  not  be!  I  shall  commit  no  such  treason 
against  my  own  heart,  and  against  yours.  I  know  this 
is  the  prompting  of  your  generous  nature.  But  it  comes 
from  your  head,  and  not  from  your  heart :  you  know  this 
is  so,  Lilly  !  " 

"  But  ought  not  the  head  to  govern  the  heart  some- 
times?" 

"Not  in  a  matter  of  love, — of  affection, — of  happi- 
ness !" 

"  I  think  of  your  sacrificing  yourself  in  life, — all  your 
prospects  of  well-being — for  me.  Can  I  reasonably  ask 
you  to  sacrifice  so  much?  I  do  not,  I  can  not,  and 
hence  my  resolution/' 

'*  But  your  resolution  no  longer,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  by  carrying  it  out  you  plunge  me  in  sorrow,  and 
take  from  me  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  —  the  light 
and  hope  of  my  life.  You  will  be  mine  still,  my  own 
Lilly?" 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms.  She  could  say  no  more  to 
plead  against  him,  for  her  heart  was  already  his ;  and  he 
knew  that  his  strong  advocate  was  there.  The  night  had 
fallen ;  the  stars  came  twinkling  out  of  the  clear  azure 
above  them,  like  the  hopes  of  a  brighter  world  shining 
upon  the  sorrow  and  unrest  of  this.  They  were  recon- 
ciled again,  and  a  subdued  delight  bound  them  in  twain. 
Care  fled  far  away,  and  the  forethought  of  sorrow  was 
dispelled,  as  Lilly  leant  her  head  upon  her  lover,  and  her 
ear  caught  the  beating  of  his  heart.  They  were  one 
already,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  separate  them. 
**#### 

A  few  weeks  passed— weeks  full  of  hope  mingled  with 
anxiety  to  both ;  they  had  resolved  on  their  course,  but 
not  without  forebodings  which  rose  up  dim  and  indistinct 
when  they  were  apart  from  each  other,  and  when  the 
cool,  hard  reason  of  the  world  had  room  to  operate.  But 
the  days  passed  on ;  and  one  morning,  the  young  pair 
stood  before  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  and  there 
Richard  took  Lilly  to  be  his  wife  for  better  for  worse,  and 
vowed,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  love  her  and  cherish  her 
till  death  did  them  part.  He  placed  the  ring  on  her 
finger — the  emblem  of  undying  love — and  they  were 
made  one  and  blessed.  Their  affection  had  now  received 
the  sanction  of  religion,  and  they  passed  out  of  the 
sacred  place  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  Giver  of  all 
Good, — justified  to  their  own  hearts.  The  world  was  all 
before  them  now ;  and  though  care  and  trials  might  lower 
upon  them,  they  were  at  peace  with  themselves,  united, 
and  blessed. 


COPENHAGEN— THE  DANISH  CAPITAL. 

A  NEW  line  of  steam-packets,  lately  established  between 
Lowestoft,  and  Hjerting  in  Denmark,  has  given  occasion 
for  a  Times  Correspondent  in  the  latter  country.  In  one 
of  his  interesting  communications,  he  thus  describes 
Copenhagen : — 

"  A  more  stately  city  than  Copenhagen  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  streets,  wide  and  long,  filled  with 
spacious  and  lofty  houses  of  unspotted  whiteness,  and 


j  built  with  great  regularity,  remind  one  somewhat  of  Bath, 
j  but  that  the  ground  is  level ;  many  of  them  all  but  equal, 
j  in  breadth,  to  the  Irishman's  test  of  street  architecture — 
|  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  But  large  squares  break  up 
their  continuous  lines,  and  the  eye  rests  on  fine  statues, 
noble  palaces,  and  splendid  buildings  devoted  to  the  arts, 
to  amusement,  to  justice,  or  to  the  purposes  of  religion 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  Copenhagen  is  but  a  crea- 
tion of  the  last  century,  and,  after  a  little  time  spent 
I  there,  a  large  portion  of  it  gives  the  idea  that  it  was  built 
all  of  a  sudden,  by  some  Danish  Grissell  and  Peto,  ac- 
cording to  contract.  Surrounded  by  a  deep  foss,  by 
ramparts  and  intrenchments,  defended  by  formidable  forts 
and  batteries,  filled  with  the  halls  of  kings,  with  churches, 
museums,  and  castles,  it  combines  the  appearance  of  a 
new  cut  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  through  some 
old  London  rookery,  with  the  air  of  an  old  feudal  town. 
The  moat  prohibits  any  considerable  extension.  Seen 
under  a  bright  cold  sky,  the  blanched  fronts  of  the  houses, 
the  white  walls  of  the  public  edifices,  the  regularity  of 
the  streets,  conveyed  an  impression  of  cleanliness,  which 
could  only  be  destroyed  when  one  happened  to  look  down 
at  his  feet,  or  ceased  to  keep  guard  over  his  nose.  The 
paving  is  of  the  style  which  may  be  called  Titanic,  and 
was  never  intended  for  any  foot  garb  less  defensive  than 
a  sabot  or  a  callga.  The  drainage  is  superficial, — that  is, 
all  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  city  runs,  or,  rather  walks 
very  leisurely,  along  grooves  in  the  pavement  afore- 
said, which  are  covered  over  by  boards  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition.  In  summer,  the  city  must  be  worse 
than  Berlin  (which,  by-the-by,  it  very  much  resembles 
in  many  respects).  In  spring  time,  after  rain,  my  own 
experience  tells  me  it  suggests  forcible  reminiscences  of 
the  antique  odours  of  Fleet  Ditch.  One  thing  which 
soon  strikes  the  stranger  is  the  apparent  want  of  shops. 
But  they  are  to  be  found  by  those  who  want  them. 
Nearly  every  trader  carries  on  his  business  very  modestly 
in  his  front  parlour,  and  makes  a  moderate  display  of  his 
stock  in  the  ordinary  window,  so  that  the  illusory  and 
enchanting  department  of  trade  is  quite  gone.  A  Danish 
gentleman  can  walk  out  with  his  wife  without  the  least 
fear  that  he  will  fall  a  victim  to  e  a  stupendous  sacrifice,' 
or  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  '  an  imperative  necessity 
to  clear  out  in  a  week.' 

"  Moving  through  these  streets  is  a  quiet,  soberly- 
attired  population.  Bigger  than  most  foreigners,  and 
with  great  roundness  of  muscle  and  size  of  bone,  your 
Dane  wants  the  dapper  air  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Spaniard,  while  he  is  not  so  bearded  or  so 
dirty  as  the  German.  But  then  he  smokes  prodigiously, 
dresses  moderately  in  the  English  style,  is  addicted  to 
jewellery  in  excess,  and  has  a  habit  of  plodding  along, 
straight  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  head  down, 
which,  must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  native  cabman.  He  is,  however,  amazingly  polite. 
He  not  only  takes  off  his  hat  to  every  one  he  knows,  but 
gives  any  lady-acquaintance  the  trouble  of  recognising 
him,  by  bowing  to  her  before  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
whether  the  individual  is  known  or  not.  Another  of  his 
peculiarities  is,  that  he  always  has  a  dog.  I  should  say, 
more  correctly,  there  is  always  a  dog  following  him, — 
for  I  have  seen  an  animal,  which  seemed  to  be  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  to  a  particular  gentleman,  placidly  leave 
him  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  set  off  on  an  indepen- 
dent walk  by  itself.  These  dogs  are,  in  fact,  a  feature  of 
the  place  by  themselves.  In  number  they  can  only  be 
excelled  by  the  canine  scavengers  of  Cairo  or  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  mongrelness  and  ugliness  by  no  place  in  the 
world — not  even  in  Tuam  befpre  the  potato  rot.  They 
get  up  little  extemporary  hunts  through  the  squares,  the 
trail  being  generally  the  remnant  of  an  old  rat,  carried 
away  by  the  foremost,  and  dash  between  your  legs  from 
unexpected  apertures  in  walls  and  houses,  so  as  to  cause 
very  unpleasant  consequences  to  the  nervous  or  feeble 
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sojourner.  On  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  their  great 
abundance,  I  was  informed  that  they  were  kept  to  kill 
rats.  But  this  is  a  mere  delusion.  These  dogs  are  far 
too  wise  to  lose  their  health  by  keeping  late  hours  in  pur- 
suit of  vermin.  No,  they  retire  as  soon  as  darkness  sets 
in,  and  with  darkness,  out  come  the  rats  in  the  most  per- 
fect security.  Such  rats  !  they  are  as  big  as  kittens,  and 
their  squeaking  under  the  wooden  planks  of  the  gutters 
as  you  walk  home  is  perfectly  amazing.  The  celebrated 
dog  Billy  would  have  died  in  a  week  of  violent  exercise 
in  any  one  street  in  Copenhagen,  giving  him  his  usual 
allowance  of  mui-der.  I  must  say  that,  in  the  matters  of 
paving,  dogs,  rats,  sewers,  water,  and  lights,  Copenhagen 
is  rather  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  to  the  lights, 
they  are  sparely  placed,  and  as  yet  gas  is  not  used. 
With  a  laudable  economy,  the  oil-wicks  are  extinguished 
when  the  moon  shines,  and  the  result  is,  that  sometimes 
an  envious  cloud  leaves  the  whole  city  in  Cimmerian 
darkness  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  consequence  of  five 
minutes'  moonshine  in  the  early  part,  as,  once  put  out, 
they  are  not  again  relumed. 

"  In  the  crowd  you  meet  many  pale,  sorrow-stricken 
women  in  mourning,  and  now  and  then  a  poor  soldier 
limps  before  you,  with  recent  bandages  on  his  stump,  or 
hobbles  along  limpingly,  with  perhaps  a  sabre-cut  across 
the  face,  or  an  empty  coat-sleeve  dangling  from  his 
shoulder  ;  and  then  you  remember  all  the  horrors  the  late 
war  must  have  caused  Denmark,  when,  out  of  her  small 
population,  90,000  men  were  under  arms  in  the  field.  It 
can  scarcely  atone  for  this  sight  to  meet  dashing  hussars, 
with  their  red  coats  and  sheepskin  calpacks ;  heavy  dra- 
goons in  light  blue  and  dark  green ;  jagers  in  smart  frocks 
of  olive-green,  decorated  with  stars  and  ribands,  and 
swaggering  along  in  all  the  pride  of  having  smelt  powder 
and  done  their  duty.  They  are  numerous  enough,  indeed 
every  third  man  is  a  soldier ;  but  one  of  these  sad  widows 
or  orphans  is  an  antidote  to  the  glories  of  these  fine 
heroes,  scarcely  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  spectacle 
of  their  mutilated  and  mangled  comrades.  This  war  has 
roused  the  national  spirit  of  Denmark ;  it  has  caused  her 
to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  shake  off  all  connection  with 
Germany,  or  dependence  on  her  Germanic  subjects,  but 
it  has  cost  her  .£5,000,000  of  money,  and  it  has  left  many 
a  home  desolate  for  ever." 


SHORT    APOLOGUES. 

FROM  THE  CHALDEE. 
THE  WISE   MAN  AND   THE   SERPENT. 

A  WISE  man  one  day  asked  the  serpent,  "  Of  what  advan- 
tage is  it  to  thee  to  deprive  men  of  life  ?  The  lion  kills 
and  devours  his  prey;  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  other 
fierce  beasts  do  the  same,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
but  thou  bitest  thine  innocent  victims,  and  sheddest 
mortal  poison  into  their  veins,  without  reaping  any 
benefit  from  their  death,  save  the  cruel  satisfaction  of 
destroying." 

"  Why  askest  thou  me  this  question  ? "  rejoined  the 
reptile.  "Ask  rather  the  slanderer  amongst  thy  own 
race,  what  pleasure  he  finds  in  poisoning  unto  death 
those  who  have  never  injured  him." 

THE  WORM  AND    THE    FLY. 

The  worm  and  the  fly  one  day  had  a  dispute :  the  fly 
despised  the  worm,  and  said,  "  All  the  earth  is  my  free 
heritage;  I  enter  the  palace  of  kings,  rest  on  their 
heads,  and  eat  at  their  tables.  I  fly  whithersoever  I 
choose,  and  feed  on  the  most  dainty  sweets,  whilst  thou, 
crawling  and  abject,  canst  not  rise  one  inch  from  the 
ground." 

"  I  cannot  fly,  it  is  true,"  replied  the  worm,  "and  yet 
I  am  everywhere ;  in  earth,  hi  water,  in  the  bodies  of 


both  men  and  beasts  ;  and  if  thou  boastest  of  feeding  on 
man's  daintiest  food,  I  feed  on  man  himself." 

THE    MAN    AND    THE   VINE. 

In  one  of  the  early  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
man  began  to  plant  a  vine,  and  Satan  saw  it,  and  drew 
near.  "  What  plantest  thou,  son  of  the  earth  ? "  said 
the  pi'ince  of  the  demons. 

"  A  vine !  "  replied  the  man. 

"  What  are  the  properties  of  this  tree  ? " 

"  Oh,  its  fruit  is  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  delicious  to 
taste ;  from  it  is  produced  a  precious  liquid  which  fills 
the  heart  with  joy." 

"  Well,  since  wine  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,  I 
will  help  thee  to  plant  this  tree." 

So  saying,  the  demon  brought  a  lamb  and  slew  it,  then 
a  lion,  then  an  ape,  and  last  of  all  a  pig,  killing  each  in 
succession,  and  moistening  the  roots  of  the  vine  with  the 
blood. 

Thence  it  has  happened  ever  since,  that  when  a  man 
drinks  a  small  portion  of  wine,  he  becomes  gentle  and 
caressing  as  a  lamb  ;  after  a  little  more,  strong  and  bold 
as  a  lion ;  when  he  drinks  still  more,  he  resembles  an 
ape  in  his  folly  and  absurd  and  mischievous  actions ;  but 
when  he  has  swallowed  the  liquid  to  excess,  he  is  like  a 
pig  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

THE    MISER. 

A  miser  who,  in  order  to  save  expense,  used  to  draw 
water  every  day  for  his  daily  use,  fell  one  morning  into 
the  well.  Several  persons  ran  to  his  aid,  and  stooping 
down  said,  with  compassion,  "  Give  your  hand,  and  we 
will  draw  you  out !  " 

"Give!"  cried  the  miser,  "give!  I  never  give  any- 
thing ! " 

So  he  sank  beneath  the  water,  and  was  drowned.  - 

THE    BEGGAR    AND    THE    LEPER. 

A  poor  beggar,  overwhelmed  with  want  and  misery, 
resolved  one  day  to  drown  himself.  Arrived  at  the 
brink  of  the  river,  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  in, 
when  a  leper  who  was  passing,  asked  him  to  point  out 
the  dwelling  of  a  certain  physician,  who  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  cure  him. 

"  Brother,"  said  the  beggar,  "  you  had  better  follow 
my  example,  and  thus  speedily  deliver  yourself  from  your 
malady." 

"  No,"  replied  the  leper,  "  I  wish  to  recover,  I  am  by 
no  means  tired  of  life." 

A  wise  man,  who  was  passing  by,  and  heard  the  dia- 
logue, then  said, — 

"  My  friends,  if  you  each  persist  in  your  first  resolu- 
tion, you  ought  to  exchange  your  modes  of  action ;  let 
the  leper  plunge  frequently  into  the  water,  and  he  will 
be  healed  ;  while  you,  poor  man,  may  commit  suicide  in 
the  speediest  and  most  certain  manner  possible,  by  put- 
ting yourself  into  the  hands  of  a  physician." 

THE    KING    AND    HIS    COURTIERS. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  invited  all  his  courtiers  to 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  without,  however,  telling  them  the 
exact  period  at  which  it  was  to  take  place.  The  wise 
men  amongst  them  got  their  vestal  robes  prepared,  and 
held  themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons ;  while  many  thoughtless  ones  said  to  each  other, — 
"  There  are  no  signs  as  yet  in  the  palace  of  preparations 
being  made  for  the  feast.  Let  us  amuse  ourselves  as  we 
please,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  prepare."  And 
they  went  away  in  different  directions. 

Suddenly  the  king's  herald  sounded  his  trumpet,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  banquet  was  ready,  and  that  the 
guests  should  hasten  to  it  without  delay.  The  wise 
courtiers  immediately  presented  themselves  fittingly  ar- 
ranged, while  the  foolish  ones  came  straggling  in,  clothed 
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in  their  soiled  every-day  garments.  "You,"  said  the 
King  to  the  former,  "shall  sit  at  my  table,  and  enjoy  my 
feast,  but  you  who  have  neglected  my  invitation  shall  be 
cast  out  from  my  palace,  and  never  suffered  to  enter  it 
again." 

Now  this  King  was  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord 
whose  name  is  blessed  for  ever.  His  feast  was  Eternal 
Life ;  and  you,  O  sons  of  men,  whom  he  has  invited  to 
it,  can  interpret  for  yourselves  the  remainder  of  the 
parable. 


AN  EVENING  WITHOUT  A  HOME. 

"  HOME  is  the  sweetest  word  in  the  English  language." 
So  was  it  once  said  to  us  by  a  friend  ;  and  heartily  did 
we  yield  assent  to  the  saying,  knowing  that,  however 
sweet  might  be  the  word  in  its  Saxon  simplicity  of  sound, 
it  is  sweeter  still  in  the  dear  reality  of  a  happy  home. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  expatiate  here  on 
the  blessings  of  home  j  neither  are  we  going  to  s-p^ak  of 
that  peculiar  talent  by  which  an  aspect  of  home  is  quickly 
imparted  to  the  temporary  abode — the  dwelling,  formal 
and  cheerless  it  may  be,  of  a  week  or  of  a  day ;  although 
in  our  present  roaming  age,  this  sort  of  talent  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  We  are  going  rather  to  describe 
what  were  our  feelings  on  finding  ourselves  for  the  first 
time — 

"  Homeless  amid  a  thousand  homes." 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  days  of  early  May,  which 
are  so  lovely  even  in  our  own  sober  climate,  and  so  joy- 
ously beautiful  in  more  southern  lands.  From  early 
daybreak  to  the  afternoon  hours,  we  had  been  gliding 
along  the  coast  of  Malaga  ;  which,  apart  from  all  historic 
recollections,  gleamed  before  us  like  a  fairy-land,  upon 
which  our  eyes  rested  with  a  sort  of  child-like  wonder  and 
delight.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  arose  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  a  region  of  mountains ;  one  ridge  of 
summits  rising  above  the  other;  lofty  cones,  abrupt 
clefts,  cutting  asunder  more  lengthy  hills.  The  colours 
were  such  as  a  British  pencil  would  scarcely  venture  to 
stamp  as  realities  in  a  European  landscape.  No  sooner 
had  the  sun  rested  on  the  snowy  peaks,  than  they  sparkled 
forth  like  crowns  of  rubies  and  sapphires,  glowing  with 
more  intense  beauty  as  the  rays  shone  more  fiercely  upon 
them ;  while  some  light  clouds,  which  floated  above, 
flung  patches  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  radiant  surface. 
The  lower  ridges  were  of  soft  grey,  and  beneath  were 
fields  of  corn,  golden  in  their  ripe  luxuriance,  intermin- 
gled with  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  orange  groves. 
Every  now  and  then  a  village  would  appear,  perched  up 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  in  the  very  loftiest  nooks  of  the 
mountains ;  and,  at  short  intervals  along  the  coast,  were 
small  towers,  erected  in  olden  time  as  defences  against 
the  Moors ;  and,  at  rarer  intervals,  were  to  be  seen  castles, 
placed  on  some  jutting  rock  or  hill,  to  which  their  walls 
and  parapets  gave  an  imposing  aspect.  There  was  not 
much  life  in  the  scene,  although  occasionally  we  descried 
a  solitary  horseman  moving  along  the  white  sandy  beach, 
or  saw  a  gipsy  encampment  pitched  on  some  sunny  spot, 
near  the  banks  of  a  stream,  amid  low  bushes  and  strag- 
gling c  ork  trees.  And  now  came  in  sight  Velez  Malaga, 
rising  up  gloriously  in  the  bosom  of  hills ;  and  yet,  so 
near  the  shore,  that  we  could  trace  the  Alameda  as  it 
wound  its  shady  way  through  a  lovely  valley.  The  old 
grey  castle  rose  on  the  brow  of  a  rock  above  the  town, 
while  the  cathedral,  with  its  tapering  minaret  towers,  lay 
peacefully  beneath.  How  stilly  the  whole  scene  lay 
before  us !  once  the  seat  of  glory  and  of  bloody  strife  ! 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  Malaga,  sitting  queen-like 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay,  with  its  vast  pile  of 
a  cathedral,  its  palaces,  its  shaded  alleys — all  bathed  in 
sunshine,  while  intricate  masses  of  mountains  rose  up 
behind. 


Such  were  the  scenes  which  greeted  us  during  our 
3rogress  along  the  southern  coast  of  Spain ;  and  so  rich 
were  they  in  vari  d  beauty,  that  we  were  sorry  to  find 
:hem  fading  out  of  our  sight  as  we  approached  "the 
Rock,"  which,  on  its  south-east  side,  offers  an  aspect  of 
most  repulsive  strength.  It  rises  up  perpendicularly,  in 
bare  and  lofty  sternness,  as  though  it  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  azure  waters  which  so  gently  flow  around  its 
base.  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  about  to  barter 
beauty  for  power — the  bright  smiles  of  an  enchantress 
for  the  surly  frowns  of  a  giant.  On  we  sped  beneath 
these  tall  ramparts,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  gaze  at 
Mount  Abyla,  the  Herculean  pillar  of  Africa,  when  we 
lost  sight  of  it  by  turning  abruptly  towards  the  European 
shore,  and  found  ourselves  moored  alongside  of  the  new 
Mole,  which  forms  a  harbour  at  the  south-east  end  of 
Gibraltar.  A  few  brief  minutes  more,  and  some  of  our 
party  were  hastening  towards  the  town  with  the  view  of 
securing  apartments  for  a  few  days,  as  the  Tagus  steamer, 
in  which  we  were  to  pursue  our  homeward  way,  had  not 
yet  arrived  from  England;  and  Gibraltar  being  full  of 
strangers,  we  were  advised  to  lose  no  time  in  accomplish- 
ing our  object.  Accordingly,  we  hurried  along  so  fast  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  a  glance  at  the  beautiful  Alameda, 
whose  flowery  terraces,  redolent  with  fragrance  and 
beauty,  skirted  the  road  along  which  we  walked.  One 
moment  only,  we  paused  to  pluck  a  branch  of  the  glory 
of  India,  (ombra  bella,)  whose  large  clusters  of  drooping 
lilac  blossoms  hung  most  temptingly  over  our  path. 
Having  seized  this  prize,  we  hastened  onwards,  and  soon 
entered  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town.  This  (if  we  may 
say  so  without  a  blunder)  is  the  West  End  of  Gibraltar, 
nd  its  genteel  but  sombre  dwellings  looked  pre-eminently 
dull  at  this  hour  of  the  day — 2  P.M.  ;  when,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun,  few  except  those  engaged  in 
business  were  stirring  out  of  doors.  We  hastened  towards 
the  busier  and  more  commercial  quarter,  in  quest  of 
apartments  at  the  English  Hotel  in  the  Square.  To  our 
dismay,  we  found  it  overflowing  with  guests.  Not  the 
smallest  chamber  in  the  topmost  story  could  be  obtained. 
The  hostess,  commiserating  our  situation,  directed  us  to 
an  English  lodging-house,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
"  a  most  comfortable  and  respectable  one !"  but,  alas  ! 
for  the  deceptiveness  of  human  promises !  on  entering 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  Misses  L ,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  most  gloomy,  cheerless,  filthy  apartments, 
which  it  had  ever  been  our  lot  to  enter ;  and  withal,  it 
was  intimated  to  us  by  these  ladies  of  the  mansion,  that 
they  were  about  to  confer  upon  us  no  common  favour  by 
hiring  to  us  these'  apartments  for  a  few  days,  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price.  We  were,  however,  on  the  point  of  sub- 
mitting meekly  to  their  exactions,  when  we  chanced  to 
espy  a  large  closet  which  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on 
the'drpwing  room  both  for  light  and  egress.  On  inquiry 
we  found  that  it  was  tenanted  by  a  gentleman,  who  they 
assured  us,  was  "  so  respectable  a  person,  that  he  would  not 
disturb  us  in  the  least  by  going  through  our  sitting-room 
occasionally."  This  arrangement,  however,  being  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one,  we  resolved  to  explore  the 
capabilities  of  the  French  and  Italian  hotels.  With  this 
view  we  threaded  long  narrow  alleys,  whose  lively  bustle 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  dull  eastern  quarter  of  the 
town.  Boisterously  happy  English  sailors,  swarthy  keen- 
eyed  Jews,  merry-looking  Genoese  women,  wrapped  up 
closely  in  their  scarlet  hooded  cloaks  ;  grave,  lofty-browed 
Moors,  whose  noble  bearing  bespoke  their  right  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  trod,  by  sufferance  alone ;  such  were 
the  groups  we  encountered,  in  our  way  to  these  homes 
of  the  stranger,  and  squalid  as  was  their  outward 
aspect,  we  felt  disappointed  on  finding  them  thronged 
with  human  beings,  so  that  there  was  no  refuge  to  be 
found  for  us  thei-e.  Just  then,  we  bethought  ourselves  of 
applying  for  information  to  the  agent  of  the  Steam  Packet 
Company,  to  whose  attention  we  had  been  particularly 
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commended.  So  we  hastened  to  the  office,  where  we  were 
most  courteously  received,  and  directed  to  a  Spanish 
house  where  we  were  likely  to  be  accommodated  for  a  few 
days.  Gladly  and  promptly  did  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
hint  thus  given,  for  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  we 
began  to  feel  our  position  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  one. 
The  dwelling  which  we  now  approached  was  totally 
different  from  the  English  lodging-house.  Like  all  Spanish 
houses  it  was  built  round  a  small  open  court,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  flowers  and  shrubs  and  gushing  water  gave  a 
fragrant  freshness  to  the  apartments,  all  of  which  opened 
into  the  latticed  corridor  encircling  the  "patio."  We 
were  received  by  two  young  Spanish  girls,  whose  broken 
English  sounded  most  musically  sweet.  They  informed 
us  that  their  principal  apartments  were  engaged  by  a 
Spanish  General  and  his  suite;  but  showed  us  two  or 


permission  from  the  agent  to  make  that  vessel  our  home 
during  the  few  days  which  must  precede  its  departure  for 
Engla  id.  And  a  pleasant  home  it  was,  lying  as  it  did  in 
the  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  only  a  mile  distant  from  the 
western  port  of  Gibraltar,  so  that  we  were  able  to  enjoy 
at  the  same  time  all  the  varieties  of  a  life  on  shore  and  at 
sea.  We  stay  not  here  to  describe  the  many  objects  of 
interest  which  we  visited  by  day,  nor  the  glorious  scenes 
which  met  our  gaze  as  we  sat  on  deck  during  the  evening 
hours.  The  Lion  Rock  itself  standing  so  stilly  and  yet  so 
sternly  in  the  soft  grey  twilight ;  La  Rocca,  with  its 
watchfires  gleaming  over  the  neutral  ground  ;  the  Malaga 
mountains  rising  up  further  in  the  distance,  fading  into 
downy  purple  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell  around  them  j 
while  southward,  appeared  Africa  with  the  town  and  fort 
of  Ceuta  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Abyla,  and  towering 


three  small  chambers  which  looked  so  invitingly  cool  and  I  far  above  in  solemn  grandeur,  the  lofty  range  of  Atlas, 
pleasant,  with  their  thin  white  mosquito  curtains,  their  |  snow-crowned,  and  partly  veiled  in  clouds ;  the  whole 
polished  floors,  and  their  low  divans,  that  we  were  fain  at  I  of  this  magnificent  panorama  being  distinctly  visible  in 
once  to  engage  them,  although  with  the  prospect  of  being  the  light  which  was  reflected  from  a  glowing  western  sky. 
much  crowded  therein ;  and  already  were  we  concluding 
with  our  graceful  and  winning  young  hostesses,  when  one 


Such  were  the  objects  by  which  our  horizon  was 
bounded ;  and  all  around  us  were  the  Spanish  boats,  with 
their  graceful  lateen  sails  skimming  the  waters,  lightly  as 
a  sea-bird's  wing.  But,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  not 
within  our  present  limits  to  tell  of  the  busy  days  and 
calmer  evenings  we  passed  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  too  full  of  enjoyment  to  admit 
of  one  painful  recollection  of  the  "Evening"  we  had 
spent  "  without  a  Home." 


of  our  fellow-passengers  who  had  just  joined  us  assured 

us  it  was  by  no  means  desirable  to  do  so,  and  urged  us 

rather  to  return  to  the  steamer,  and  seek  a  night's  lodging 

in  our  old  quarters.     Advice  thus  frankly  and  earnestly 

offered,  we  felt  it  scarcely  right  to  neglect ;  so  bidding  a 

reluctant  adieu  to  the  fascinating  Spanish  girls  and  their 

pleasant   apartments,    we   turned    our   faces   once   more 

towards  the  Eastern   Gate,  by  which  we  had  entered  a 

few  hours  previously.     Since  then,  a  change  had  "come 

o'er  the  spirit"  of  the  place.     There   were   no   closed 

jalousies  or  shutters  to  impart  an  air  of  silence  and  seclu- 
sion to  the  dwelling  houses ;  but  all  the  windows  were 

thrown  wide  open,  and  happy  home  faces  were  every- 
where visible,  looking  tranquil  and  at  ease,  as  if  they  had 

not  a  night's-lodging  to  seek  for.  Our  own  countrywomen 

seemed  so  quietly  to  be  enjoying  the  fresh  evening  breeze 

as  it  entered  their  apartments ;  the  Spanish  ladies,  with 

their  mincing  pace  and  flitting  fans,  looked  so  gracefully 

pleased  with  themselves  and  the  world ;  the  dark  Moors, 

with  their  brilliant  dresses  glowing  under  the  cork  trees, 

where  they  lounged  in  silent  groups,  wore  an  aspect  of 

such  perfect  composure,  that  we  could  scarcely  help  envy- 
ing them  all  as  we  dragged  our  weary  steps  along.  A 

detachment  of  Highlanders,  with  their  blithe,  measured 

step  and  joyous  music,   were  marching  out  of  the  gate  to 

mount  the  several  guards,  and  we  had  to  wait  their  exit; 

fearful  the  while,  lest  the  evening  gun  should  fire,  and  we 

be  left  to  sleep  in  the  streets — a  feeling  of  apprehension 

perfectly  new  in  its  kind,   and  by  no  means  agreeable  in 

its  novelty.     Nor  were  our  difficulties  over  when  we  had 

passed  the  gate  of  the  town,  for  as  we  were  hurrying  along 

the  Alameda,  the  evening  gun  fired,  and  we  were  urged  to 

hasten  on  with  still  more  speed  lest  the  gates  leading  to 

the  new  moat  should  be  closed  against  us.     Fortunately, 

we  were  in  time  to  pass  through  them  ;  and  soon  found 

ourselves  once  more  on  board  the  steamer,  where  a  cheer- 
less reception  awaited  us.  The  vessel  was  lying  on  her 

side;  her  deck  was  strewed  with  coal  dust,  and  thronged 

with  porters.     The  saloon,  which  on  the  preceding  night, 

had  resounded  with  the  voice  of  song  and  laughter,  was 
now  dark  and  silent.  But  we  were  too  thankful  to  obtain 
a  resting  place  anywhere  and  anyhow,  to  criticize  the 
nature  of  our  accommodation.  The  only  thought  that 

disturbed  our  tranquillity  was,  that  we  must  needs  seek  j  power  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by 

the  dullest  sort  of  men,  and  in  common  speech  called 
"discretion,"  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance 
of  which,  people  of  the  meanest  intellectuals  pass  through 
the  world  in  great  tranquillity,  neither  giving  nor  taking 
offence.  For  want  of  a  reasonable  infusion  of  this  alder- 
manly  discretion,'  he  soon  after  says,  *  everything  fails.' 


NEVER    SATISFIED. 

Some  people  are  never  content  with  their  lot,  let  what 
will  happen.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  over  their  heads, 
alike  whether  it  rain  or  shine.  To  them  every  incident 
is  an  accident,  and  every  accident  a  calamity.  Even  when 
they  have  their  own  way,  they  like  it  no  better  than  your 
way,  and,  indeed,  consider  their  most  voluntary  acts  as 
matters  of  compulsion.  We  saw  a  striking  illustration 
the  other  day  of  the  infirmity  we  speak  of,  in  the  conduct 
of  a  child  about  three  years  old.  He  was  crying  because 
his  mother  had  shut  the  parlour  door.  "  Poor  thing," 
said  a  neighbour,  compassionately,  "  you  have  shut  the 
child  out."  "  It's  all  the  same  to  him,"  said  the  mother, 
"  he  would  cry  if  I  called  him  in  and  then  shut  the  door. 
It's  a  peculiarity  of  that  boy,  that  if  he  is  left  rather 
suddenly  on  either  side  of  a  door,  he  considers  himself 
shut  out,  and  rebels  accordingly."  There  are  older 
children  who  take  the  same  view  of  things. 

KEEP    MOVING. 

Miserable  is  he  who  slumbers  on  in  idleness  !  Mise- 
rable the  workman  who  sleeps  before  the  hour  of  his 
rest,  or  who  sits  down  in  the  shadow,  while  his  brethren 
work  in  the  sun.  There  is  no  rest  from  labour  on  earth. 
There  are  always  duties  to  perform  and  functions  to  exer- 
cjse> — functions  which  are  ever  enlarging  and  extending, 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  moral  and  mental  sta- 
tion. Man  is  born  to  work ;  and  he  must  work  while  it 
is  day.  "  Have  I  not,"  said  a  great  worker,  "  all  Eternity 
to  rest  in?" — L.  Tyi 

DISCRETION. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  in  his  diary,—"  That  most 
sensible  blackguard,  Swift,  has  a  passage  which  I  cannot 
help  copying : — '  There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards 
rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the 


another  home  on  the  morrow,  as  the  ship  required  im- 
mediate repair ;  but  we  remembered  the  advice  of  the 
poet : — 

"  Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night, 
And  heav'n  thy  mom  will  bless." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  after  a  sound  night's  sleep,  we  were 


awoke  by  the  welcome  cry  of  "  Tagus  arrived  \  "     Good    Had  Windham  possessed  discretion  in  debate,  or  Sheridan 
news  this  was  for  our  little  party,  as  we  had  obtained  '  in  conduct,  they  might  have  ruled  their  age." 
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NONE  SHOULD  DESPAIR. 

ART  thou  low  and  sick  and  dreary  ? 
Is  thy  spirit  sunk  and  weary 
With  its  fight  against  the  ills  of  life  that  seem  to  fill  the 

air? 

Gird  thy  loins  once  more  and  try — 
The  stout  heart  wins  the  victory, 

But  never  dark  despair. 

Does  temptation  strong  approach  thee? 
Does  some  secret  wrong  reproach  thee 
With  its  conscience-voice  accusing  thee  of  more  than  thou 

canst  bear  ? 

Before  high  Heaven  cleanse  thy  breast ; 
"  Go,  sin  no  more,"  and  thou'lt  find  rest, 

But  never  in  despair. 

Have  dark  clouds  thy  life  o'ershaded  ? 
Have  thy  bright  hopes  waned  and  faded 
In  the  mist  that  seem'd  to  shroud  from  thee  the  beautiful 

and  fair? 

Oh,  think !  the  morning  follows  night ; 
Behind  the  darkest  cloud  is  light- 
But  never  in  despair. 

Has  Death's  icy  hand  bereft  thee  ? 
Have  thy  dear  ones  slept  and  left  thee, 
Far  to  wander  in  the  spirit-land  where  never  enters  care  ? 
Well,  seek  the  One  to  be  your  guide, 
And  you  may  yet  live  side  by  side, 

But  not  if  you  despair. 

Has  thy  love  of  man  grown  chary  ? 
Has  thy  trust  in  him  grown  wary  ? 
Hast  thou  coldly  turned  a  deafen'd  ear  to  sin's  repentant 

prayer  ? 

Think !  that  none  can  enter  Heaven 
Who  has  not  others'  sins  forgiven, 

And  saved  them  from  despair. 

Art  thou  old  and  grey  and  drooping  ? 
Is  thy  form  with  years'  weight  stooping  ? 
Art  thou  hastening  to  the  realms  of  death  and  fear  to 

enter  there  ? 

Then  think  of  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
Believe  in  Mercy's  power  to  save, 

And  cast  away  despair. 

J.  ST.  CLEMENT. 


CONFORMITY. 

It  will  ever  be  one  of  the  nicest  problems  for  a  man  to 
solve,  how  far  he  shall  profit  by  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  and  not  be  enslaved  by  them.  He  comes  into  the 
world,  and  finds  swaddling  clothes  ready  for  his  mind  as 
well  as  his  body.  There  is  a  vast  scheme  of  social  ma- 
chinery set  up  about  him  j  and  he  has  to  discern  how  he 
can  make  it  work  with  him  and  for  him,  without  becom- 
ing part  of  the  machinery  himself.  In  this  lies  the 
anguish  and  the  struggle  of  the  greatest  minds.  Most 
sad  are  they,  having  mostly  the  deepest  sympathies,  when 
they  find  themselves  breaking  off  from  communion  with 
other  minds.  They  would  go  on,  if  they  could,  with  the 
opinions  around  them.  But,  happily,  there  is  something 
to  which  a  man  owes  a  larger  allegiance  than  to  any 
human  affection.  He  would  be  content  to  go  away  from 
a  false  thing,  or  quietly  to  protest  against  it ;  but  in 
spite  of  him  the  strife  in  his  heart  breaks  into  burning 
utterance  by  word  or  deed. — Friends  in  Council. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

IT  is  difficult  for  persons  strongly  attached  to  their 
interest  to  be  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings. 

A  MAN  often  regrets  that  he  did  speak  on  certain  oc- 
casions ;  very  seldom  that  he  did  not  speak. 

HE  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  always 
endanger  his  quiet. 

RIGHT  is  a  dull  weapon,  unless  skill  and  good  sense 
wield  it. 

BEING  positive  in  judgment  to-day  is  no  proof  that 
we  shall  not  be  of  a  different  opinion  to-morrow. 

WE  should  often  blush  at  our  best  actions  did  the 
world  but  see  the  motives  upon  which  they  are  grounded. 

IT  is  idle  to  talk  of  drowning  care  j  we  do  but  sharpen 
the  sting  of  the  scorpion  we  carry  within  us. 

HE  who  troubles  himself  more  than  he  needs  grieves 
also  more  than  is  necessary,  for  the  same  weakness  which 
makes  him  anticipate  his  misery  makes  him  enlarge 
it  too. 

LET  us  search  ourselves  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards the  world. 

To  omit  a  good  deed  out  of  an  apprehension  of 
being  discovered  is  to  stretch  caution  too  far,  and  to  keep 
up  one  precept  by  the  breach  of  another. 

WARY  manhood  hesitates  to  commit  himself  by  any 
sudden  yielding  to  his  natural  sympathies,  while  eager 
youth  grasps  at  a  friend  as  childhood  at  a  pleasure,  and 
erects  fair  palaces  for  hope,  out  of  dreams  beautiful  and 
fleeting  as  the  Morgana  of  the  Sicilian  sea. 

THERE  are  many  things  that  are  thorns  to  our  hopes 
until  we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed  arrows  to 
our  hearts  when  we  have. 

A  WOMAN'S  friendship  borders  more  closely  on  love 
than  man's.  Men  affect  each  other  in  the  reflection  of 
noble  or  friendly  acts ;  while  women  ask  fewer  proofs,  and 
more  signs  and  expressions  of  attachment. 

PAINTING  is  the  intermediate  somewhat  between  a 
thought  and  a  thing. 

ALMOST  every  man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts 
to  display  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep. 

MANY  a  man  saves  his  life  by  not  fearing  to  lose  it, 
and  many  a  man  loses  his  life  by  being  over  anxious  to 
save  it. 

THE  wise  fortify  themselves  by  reason,  and  fools  by 
despair. 

THE  powers  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  unbound  and 
expanded  by  the  sunshine  of  felicity,  more  frequently 
luxuriate  into  follies  than  blossom  into  goodness. 

CADMNESS  is  the  most  abundant  origin  of  all  that  is 
keen  and  deep  in  the  movements  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the 
essence  of  judgment,  the  author  of  penetration,  the  sub- 
stitute of  invention. 

HE  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the  public. 

FICTIONS  are  revelations  not  of  truth,  for  they  are 
most  unreal,  but  of  that  which  the  soul  longs  to  be  true  : 
they  are  mirrors  not  of  actual  human  experience,  but  of 
human  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  eternal  desires  of 
the  heart. 

IT  requires  nice  stepping  for  those  who  walk  close  to- 
gether, to  avoid  jostling  each  other. 

No  man,  for  any  considerable  period,  can  wear  one  face 
to  himself  and  another  to  the  multitude,  without  finally 
getting  bewildered  as  to  which  may  be  the  truer. 

FOR  other  things  we  make  poetry  of  them ;  but  the 
moral  sentiments  make  poetry  of  us. 
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JOHN  BAPTIST  BELZONI. 


THE  grant  of  a  pension  recently  made  to  the  widow  of  \ 
Belzoni  has  given  pleasure  to  many.     It  is  eight-end-  j 
twenty  years  since  that  enterprising  man  died,  and  the 
benefit  which  Mrs.  Belzoni   can  derive   from  the  grant  j 
must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  of  no  long  duration,  j 
It  must  be  chiefly  valuable  to  her,  as  a  proof  that  her  ; 
husband  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  his  indefatigable  exer- 1 
tions  deserved  a  tribute  of  grateful  recollection.     Mrs. 
Belzoni  could  best  appreciate  these  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, having  been  his  companion  in  most  of  his  laborious 
researches,  and  shared  with  him  the  fatigues,  privations, 
and  self-denial  which  he  endured  for  the  best  years  of  his 
life.     Belzoni  was  an  object  of  public  attention  from  a 
very  early  period  of  his  youth,  when  his  diversified  talents 
and  personal  gifts  were  deservedly  admired  j  but  it  was 
during  years  of  laborious  research  that  the  finer  qualities 
of  his  mind  were  fully  developed, — for  few  have  ever  exhi- 
bited a  more  striking  example  of  energy,  courage,  and 
patience, — qualities  in  which  his  gentle  companion  proved 
herself  not  deficient.     It  may  not   be  amiss,  in  a  brief 
review  of  Belzoni's   life,  to  see  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  royal  favour  has  been  shown  to  his  widow. 

John  Baptist  Belzoni  was  born  in  Padua,  of  Roman 
parents,  who  had  settled  there.     He  was  sent  early  to 
Rome,  to  pursue  the  studies  necessary  to  his  becoming  a 
monk,  which  was  his  destination  at  that  time  :  but  all  his 
prospects  were  changed  on  the  invasion  of  Rome,  in  the 
year  1800,  by  the  French  army.     He  hastened  from  the 
city, — never  again  to  have  a  home.     He  came  to  England 
in    1803,    and,    with  the  spirit   of  independence  which 
"  burned  within  him"  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he 
determined  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided  exertions  for  sup- 
port, and  never  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  his  friends  i 
and  relations.     He  had  early  evinced  a  scientific  turn, 
and   had   particulai'ly   devoted   himself  to   the  study  of  I 
hydraulics  :  this   now  suggested   to   him   the   idea  of  a  j 
public  exhibition  of  the  experiments   in  which   he  de-  i 
lighted.     For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  I 
he   commenced   his   public    career,    exhibiting   feats    ofj 
strength,  and  performing  on  the  musical  glasses,  which,  ! 
with  the   experiments   in   hydraulics,    made   the  enter- 
tainment very  attractive.     He  then  visited  Ireland,  and  i 
engaged  the  Little  Theatre  in  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin,  ! 
for  his  exhibition.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  i 
recollect  him  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  • 
have  seen  M.  Belzoni  at   that  time,  and  ever  to  have  • 
forgotten  him, — as  he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  light : 
tunic,  and  a  lion-skin  across  his  shoulders,  a  finer  model ! 
of  beauty  could  not  be  conceived.     The  youth — for  he  | 
was   then   said   to  be  but   in  his  eighteenth  year — had  \ 
attained  the  extraordinary  height  of  six  feet  seven  inches,  j 
yet  so  perfect  was  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  that  he  ap-  j 


peared  to  be  of  the  proper  stature,  while  all  who 
approached  him  appeared  considerably  beneath  it.  In 
the  wonderful  feats  of  strength  which  he  displayed, — 
sustaining  a  pyramid  of  eight  or  nine  men  on  his  shoul- 
ders, he  walked  the  stage  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  so 
entirely  without  effort  did  all  these  feats  appear,  that  the 
grace  which  seemed  to  belong  inherently  to  him  was 
never  absent;  his  face  was  no  less  striking  than  his 
figure ;  his  classical  head  and  features  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  form  j  the  play  of 
his  countenance  was  felt  by  all  who  saw  him  enact 
the  passions — a  still  more  impressive  illustration  than 
that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Le  Brun.  He  visited 
the  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  in  one  of  those 
excursions  that  he  noticed  the  intelligence  of  a  poor  boy 
of  the  name  of  Curtin,  whom  he  took  into  his  service, 
and  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  in  his  memorable 
travels.  But  he  found  a  still  dearer  companion  in  Mrs. 
Belzoni,  an  English  lady  whom  he  married.  He  went  to 
Lisbon,  where  the  manager  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos 
was  so  struck  by  his  surprising  feats  of  strength,  that  he 
engaged  him  to  perform  in  the  play  of  Valentine  and 
Orson ;  and  during  Lent  to  take  the  part  of  Samson,  in 
the  sacred  drama.  His  success  was  so  great  that  he  was 
invited  to  Madrid,  to  perform  before  the  Spanish  court. 
From  Spain,  Belzoni  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  chance 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Ismael  Gibralar,  the  agent 
of  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  who,  having  been  delighted 
with  his  experiments  in  hydraulics,  proposed  to  him  to  go 
to  Cairo,  to  construct  a  machine  for  raising  water  from 
the  Nile,  to  irrigate  the  gardens  of  the  Bashaw.  The 
proposal  was  tempting  to  one  of  Belzoni's  enterprising 
mind,  and  he  left  Malta  in  May,  1815,  for  Alexandria, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  Irish  boy.  They  arrived 
in  port  in  about  three  hours,  and  proceeded  to  Cairo.  On 
arriving  he  waited  on  the  interpreter,  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Bashaw.  As  they  were  passing 
through  one  of  the  streets,  a  Turk  aimed  a  violent 
blow  at  Belzoni's  leg  with  his  staff,  by  which  he  was  so 
severely  hurt  that  he  was  unable  to  move,  and  had  to  be 
carried  home,  where  he  was  confined  for  a  month.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  leg,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Bashaw,  who,  notwithstanding  the  polite  reception 
with  which  he  favoured  him,  gave  him  but  little  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury  which  he  had  received,  merely  remark- 
ing drily,  that  there  was  no  guarding  against  such  acci- 
dents where  there  were  troops.  It  was  settled  that  a 
machine  should  be  erected,  capable  of  raising  as  much 
water  with  one  ox,  as  such  as  were  in  common  use  could 
with  four.  Belzoni  found  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
his  design,  not  only  from  having  none  but  unskilful 
workmen,  but  from  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  have  the  greater  number  of  ani- 
mals employed ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
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with  which  he  had  to  contend,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  found  to  exceed  what  he  had  promised.  The 
Bashaw,  who  witnessed  its  operation  in  the  garden, 
declared  himself  delighted ;  but,  to  gratify  a  whim,  he 
wished  to  see  how  it  would  act  without  the  ox,  by  substi- 


pitiated  by  various  gifts,  and  eighty  men  were  hired,  for 
three  hundred  piastres,  to  clear  the  sand  to  the  entrance : 
after  the  third  day  these  men  would  work  no  longer,  ex- 
cusing themselves  under  pretence  that  a  religious  festival 
had  commenced  :  but  they  did  not  forget  to  carry  off  the 


tuting  fifteen  men  in  its  place.     Curtin,  with  fourteen  of  j  three  hundred  piastres  with  them.     M.  Belzoni  and  his 
the  Arabs,  went  in ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  wheel  begin  to    companions  now  found  that  they  had  their  own  exertions 


turn,  than  the  Arabs  sprang  out ;  the  wheel  flew  back 
with  such  force  that  the  poor  boy  was  dashed  out,  and 
one  of  his  thighs  broken.  As  some  of  his  clothes  were 
caught  in  the  machinery,  he  would  most  probably  have 
been  killed,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  his  master's 
strength,  which  he  applied  to  stop  the  wheel.  In 
consequence  of  this  frightful  accident,  the  project  was 


given  up. 
him,  in  E 


Belzoni's  extraordinary  physical  powers  fitted 
remarkable  manner,   for  the   herculean  tasks 


•which  he  undertook.     Excited  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  the 
distinguished   African   traveller,    and  Mr.  English,    the 


consul-general  in  Egypt,  he  proceeded  to  Upper  Egypt    made.     All  that    M.   Belzoni  endured   in   these   extra- 


to  effect  the  removal  of  the  ponderous  bust,  which  was 
named  the  younger  Memnon,  and  which  weighed  ten  or 
twelve  tons :  it  was  to  be  brought  to  Cairo  from  Thebes. 
The  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  would  have  been 
insurmountable  to  one  less  ardent,  and  possessed  of  less 
fortitude.  It  was  embedded  in  sand ;  and  Belzoni  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  chiefs,  who  imagined 
that  he  was  in  search  of  concealed  treasure,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  fellahs  to  assist  in 
the  work,  for  they  said,  labour  would  be  thrown  away  on 
a  task  which  could  never  be  accomplished.  When  at 
length  the  bust  was  stirred,  they  cried  out  that  the  power 
of  the  evil  spirit  must  have  moved  it,  for  that  no  human 
art  could.  By  Belzoni^s  ingenious  contrivance  with  poles, 
and  ropes  manufactured  from  palm-leaves,  the  massive 
bust  was  put  in  motion,  and  in  eighteen  days  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  as  no  boat  was  ready  to  receive 
it,  M.  Belzoni,  in  the  interval,  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  as 
far  as  the  second  cataract.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  various  ruins,  and  examining'the  ornamental 
parts  of  the  ancient  temples.  It  was  during  this  passage 
that  M.  Belzoni  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  longing  to 
uncover  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Burckhardt.  The  sand  had  collected  in  such 
heaps  that,  even  to  Belzoni's  hopeful  spirit,  the  success 
of  such  an  undertaking  could  scarely  be  expected.  He 
was  not  long,  however,  in  determining  the  situation  of  the 
entrance,  for  he  observed  the  head  of  a  hawk,  which 


alone  to  depend  on,  and,  joined  by  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
they  set  most  earnestly  to  work.  After  a  laborious 
task  of  eighteen  days,  all  their  fatigues  and  anxieties 
were  recompensed,  when  they  found  themselves  at  the 
door-way  of  a  most  splendid  temple,  embellished  with 
exquisite  intaglios,  paintings,  and  various  specimens  of 
art.  This  has  been  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
excavation  in  Nubia. 

The  party  returned  to  Thebes,  and  M.  Belzoni  hastened 
to  the  valley  of  the  Beban  el  Molook,  to  labour  for  the 
discoveries  which  he  was  convinced  were  still  to  be 


ordinary  labours  baffles  description  :  his  great  object  was 
to  find  the  papyri  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  he  found 
some  hidden  in  the  breasts  or  under  the  arms  of  the 
mummies.  Nothing  but  his  enthusiastic  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, and  his  superior  strength,  could  have  sustained 
him  through  the  horrors  which  he  encountered  in  explor- 
ing the  long,  narrow,  subterraneous  passages  and  the 
receptacles  of  mummies.  Some  who  had  attempted  to 
enter  them  were  carried  away  fainting ;  the  spectacle  was 
truly  appalling  in  these  gloomy  abodes  of  death;  the 
mummies  were  crowded  together  in  all  directions,  and 
some  by  chance  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  attitudes  of 
life,  and  some  appeared  as  if  conversing  together ;  the 
passage  between  them  was  often  so  narrow  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  without  touching  them ;  the  naked 
Arabs,  who  bore  the  flickering  torches  in  their  hands, 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  mummies.  But 
the  scenes  of  horror  were  so  frightful  and  disgusting, 
that  any  description  would  fall  short  of  the  reality.  All 
that  he  suffered  in  these  hideous  researches  was  amply 
recompensed  by  the  delight  and  admiration  which  he 
felt  in  at  last  discovering  a  magnificent  monument; 
chambers  of  various  sizes  were  here  connected  by  stair- 
cases and  corridors,  embellished  with  paintings,  fresh  as 
when  from  the  artist's  hand.  In  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  spacious  chambers,  he  found  a  sarcophagus  of 
the  purest  oriental  alabaster,  delicately  sculptured  within 
and  without. 


marked  the   spot   for  his   calculations ; ;  it  was  of  such  |      M.  Belzoni  set  about  taking  models  in  wax  of  every- 


enormous  dimensions  that  he  knew,  were  the  body  of  a 
proportionate  size,  it  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  feet 
high;  and  as  there  is  generally  a  space  between  the 
figure  and  the  frieze  and  cornice,  he  computed  the  upper 
part  of  the  entrance  to  be  thirty-five  feet  under  the  top 
of  the  accumulation  of  sand.  Eager  to  penetrate  into  a 
sanctuary  where  no  human  steps  had  passed  for  ages,  he 
applied  to  the  cachef,  or  governor  of  the  district,  to  know 
on  what  terms  he  could  pursue  the  undertaking.  Condi- 
tions were  made  that  all  the  gold  and  jewels  found  in  the 
temple  were  to  belong  to  the  cachef,  and  that  M.  Belzoni 
was  to  have  the  stones.  He  hired  as  many  labourers  as 
he  could  employ,  but  in  five  days  his  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  carrying 
on  the  works  for  that  time, — but  the  cachef  entered  into 
an  engagement  that  they  should  not  be  touched  during 
his  absence.  He  went  by  the  river  to  Thebes,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Beban  el  Molook,  or  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
engaged  his  deepest  attention,  which  afterwards  led  to  his 
effecting  the  most  splendid  excavation  in  Egypt.  He 
brought  the  colossal  bust  in  safety  to  Alexandria,  and 
having  deposited  it  in  the  Bashaw's  magazine,  he  returned 
to  Cairo,  from  whence,  accompanied  by  Mr.'  Beechey,  he 
went  up  the  Nile,  bent  on  effecting  an  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  Ipsambul.  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby,  of  the 
royal  navy,  joined  them  at  Philse.  The  cachef  was  pro- 


thing  within  the  apartments,  and  exact  copies  of  the 
paintings  and.  sculptures — in  this  he  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Signer  Ricci,  an  Italian  artist — this  work 
which  he  was  resolved  to  complete,  occupied  them  for 
twelve  months.  The  time  indeed  seems  short  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  task,  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
were  182  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  800  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  that  there  were  four  repetitions  in  various  sizes 
of  500  hieroglyphics.  Belzoni  was  the  first  traveller 
that  had  ever  thought  of  preparing  such  a  treat  for  the 
lovers  of  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  giving  descriptive  details  of  what  he 
had  discovered,  but  he  resolved  that  they  should  see  all 
that  he  had  seen. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  Belzoni's  achievements  was 
the  opening  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Ghiza,  known  as 
Cephrenes.  Notwithstanding  the  belief  of  Herodotus, 
that  it  contained  no  subterraneous  chambers,  Belzoni 
conceived  from  certain  appearances  that  it  did,  and  re- 
solved to  try.  The  Kaiza  Bey  gave  permission  for  the 
attempt,  and  on  the  10th  February,  1818,  Belzoni 
commenced  the  laborious  undertaking  with  the  assistance 
of  sixty  workmen.  His  matchless  energy  bore  up 
against  the  various  disappointments  and  difficulties  with 
which  he  met.  After  incessant  toil  he  entered  the 
pyramid,  where,  as  he  had  supposed,  he  found  several 
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chambers,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  granite.  He  continued 
his  indefatigable  antiquarian  researches,  which  were 
rewarded  by  a  variety  of  colossal  and  other  statues,  but 
his  labours  were  abruptly  terminated  by  an  attempt  on 
his  life  (as  he  supposed  planned  by  the  French  agents  in 
Egypt)-  It  was  deemed  necessary  for  his  safety  that  he 
should  remove,  but  still  unwilling  to  forego  his  great 
pursuit,  he  went  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  ruin  of  Berenice.  He  also  visited  (he 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Elloah.  He 
left  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  September,  1819.  His 
thoughts  naturally  recurred  to  his  early  home,  from 
which  he  had  been  separated  for  twenty  years.  The 
delight  with  which  his  family  welcomed  the  wanderer  to 
their  bosoms  may  be  conceived.  His  first  gifts  from  the 
treasures  with  which  he  had  returned  were  bestowed  on 
his  native  city.  His  offerings  were  two  splendid  lion- 
headed  statues  in  granite.  They  were  placed  in  the 
Palazza  della  Justicia.  In  testimony  of  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  his  extraordinary  labours  and  achievements  a 
medal  was  struck  in  his  honour.  One  in  gold,  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens,  was  presented  to  him. 
From  Padua  M.  Belzoni  proceeded  to  England,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  for  publication  his  nar- 
rative of  his  operations  and  discoveries.  This  he  did 
without  any  assistance,  except  in  the  mere  mechanical 
part  of  copying  out  and  correcting  the  press.  In  his 
preface  he  says — "  As  I  made  my  discoveries  alone,  I 
have  been  anxious  to  write  my  book  by  myself,  though 
in  so  doing,  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great 
propriety,  guilty  of  temerity ;  but  the  public  will  perhaps 
gain  in  the  fidelity  of  my  narrative  what  it  loses  in  ele- 
gance." No  one  could  read  the  narrative  without  re- 
joicing in  this  judicious  course.  The  ingenuousness, 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  of  the  work  would  have  been 
ill-exchanged  for  the  refinement  of  a  more  polished  style. 
The  avidity  with  which  the  book  was  read  best  proved 
the  deep  interest  which  it  excited,  and  the  matchless 
energy  and  perseverance  which  the  details  discovered  lost 
nothing  by  the  engaging  simplicity  with  which  they  were 
given.  But  some  of  the  wonders  of  M.  Belzoni's  re- 
searches were  to  be  revealed  in  another  way.  In  the 
spring  of  1821,  he  opened  an  exhibition  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  temples  and 
pyramid,  from  which  he  had  not  long  returned.  There 
was  an  exact  representation  of  two  of  the  principal 
chambers  of  the  magnificent  tomb  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  Beban  el  Molook,  they  were  in  size  and  all 
their  details  precisely  as  he  had  found  them.  Nothing 
was  omitted  to  the  most  minute  emblem — the  effect  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  into  these  halls  from  the 
glare  of  day  is  indescribable.  The  chambers  were  lit  by 
lamps,  a  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  scene,  at  once  the 
abode  of  death,  and  the  depository  of  the  imperishable 
memorials  of  genius  and  the  records  of  times  that  had 
passed  away  ages  and  ages  before.  The  star  inlaid  roofs, 
the  dusky-hued  Africans,  the  grotesque  idols,  the  paint- 
ings and  the  sculptures,  executed  thousands  of  years 
before,  all  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  the  work  of  yesterday. 
The  symbolical  characters  so  distinct,  yet  so  mysterious. 
The  beholder  felt  as  if  transported  by  magic  into  the 
most  remote  periods.  The  superstitions  of  the  heathen 
people  were  laid  before  the  mythologist.  The  historian 
found  in  the  representations  in  relief  many  a  satisfactory 
commentary  on  ancient  lore.  Passages  of  Scripture  in 
accordance  with  the  representation  of  processions  and 
various  rites,  occurred  to  numbers,  adding  a  still  deeper 
interest  to  the  admiration  so  powerfully  excited.  Besides 
these  chambers  there  were  models  of  the  excavations,  of 
numerous  chambers,  staircases  and  corridors,  and  a  great 
variety  of  antique  curiosities. 

The  love  of  enterprise  and  thirst  for  discovery  were 
so   strong   in   M.  Belzoni,  that   his   thoughts   naturally 


turned  to  untrodden  regions  and  antiquarian  research. 
The  breadth  of  Africa  was  not  too  wide  a  space  for  his 
adventurous  spirit.  He  fixed  on  the  curious  city  of 
Timbuctoo,  which  no  European  had  ever  visited,  as  his 
first  object;  from  thence  he  meant  to  make  his  way 
through  the  centre  of  Africa  to  Senaar,  and  going  through 
Nubia,  again  to  visit  Egypt,  the  scene  of  his  unparalleled 
I  labours  and  achievements.  To  carry  out  his  plan,  M. 
|  Belzoni  left  England  the  end  of  1822,  for  Gibraltar; 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Tangier,  where  he  received, 
through  the  Moorish  prime  minister,  a  gracious  invita- 
|  tion  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  visit  Fez,  which  he 
!  accepted,  and  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
i  peror,  who  gave  him  permission  to  join  a  caravan  which 
was  to  set  out  for  Timbuctoo  in  a  month.  A  letter  from 
|  Fez  to  a  friend,  dated  the  5th  of  May,  shows  how  anx- 
!  iously  Mrs.  Belzoni  longed  to  share  in  all  her  husband's 
:  fatigues  and  dangers.  He  tells  of  his  having  started 
from  Tangier,  "  and  in  ten  days,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  I  arrived  here  in  safety  with  my  better  half,  who, 
having  succeeded  in  persuading  me  to  take  her  as  far  as 
Tangier,  has  also  enforced  her  influence  to  proceed  to 
Fez;  but  this,  though  much  against  her  will,  must  be 
her  nonplus  ultra."  It  is  sad  to  think  they  were  so  soon 
to  part,  to  meet  no  more.  Another  affecting  passage  in 
the  same  letter  appears  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  was  not  to  return.  He  says — "  If  nothing  should 
happen,  and  if  promises  are  kept,  I  shall  from  this  place 
cross  the  mountains  of  Atlas  to  Tafiet,  where  we  shall 
join  other  parties  from  various  quarters,  and  from  thence, 
with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  enter  the  great  Sahara  to 
Timbuctoo.  Should  I  succeed  in  my  attempt,  I  shall 
add  another  « votive  tablet '  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  project  should  fail,  one  more 
name  will  be  added  to  the  many  others  which  have  fallen 
into  the  river  of  oblivion.  Mrs.  Belzoni  will  remain  at 
Fez  till  she  hears  of  my  departure  from  Taflet,  which 
place  is  eighteen  or  twenty  days'  journey  from  hence, 
and  as  soon  as  this  fact  is  ascertained,  she  will  return  to 
England."  Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  official 
people  about  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  the  permission 
which  he  had  given  M.  Belzoni  to  join  the  caravan, 
alleging  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  as  an  excuse, 
and  winding  all  up  by  remanding  him  to  Tangier.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  reaching 
Timbuctoo,,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  route.  He 
returned  to  Gibraltar,  then  proceeded  to  Madeira,  on  to 
Teneriffe,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He 
had  traced  for  himself  a  northern  direction,  for  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  way  through  a  region  hitherto 
unknown.  He  arrived  at  Bobee,  off  the  bar  of  Benin 
river,  on  the  30th  of  October.  He  remained  on  board 
the  brig  Castor,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion, till  Mr.  Houtson,  an  English  merchant,  to  whom  he 
had  an  introduction,  claimed  him  as  his  guest.  When 
M.  Belzoni  left  Bobee,  Mr.  Houtson  accompanied  him  in 
a  Fantic  canoe  of  his  own.  At  setting  out,  it  was  re- 
marked that  M.  Belzoni  seemed  agitated.  He  had  given 
a  token  to  each  of  the  crew — they  gave  three  cheers  as 
he  left  the  boat.  He  appeared  affected  while  taking 
leave,  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  my  fine  fellows,  and 
send  you  a  happy  sight  of  your  country  and  friends." 
This  leave-taking,  his  manner  and  parting  words,  were 
often  afterwards  recurred  to,  as  having  betokened  a  me- 
lancholy foreboding  with  regard  to  himself.  After  a 
journey  of  sixty-five  miles,  they  reached  Gato  the  next 
day.  M.  Belzoni  appeared  in  his  usual  good  spirits,  and 
busied  himself  in  settling  his  trunks  for  his  journey. 
They  arrived  at  Benin  on  the  evening  of  the  26th ;  the 
day's  journey  of  forty-four  miles  had  been  tedious,  the 
mode  of  travelling  being  in  a  hammock  slung  to  a  pole, 
which  is  borne  on  men's  shoulders;  they  move  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  While  travelling  during  the 
day,  M.  Belzoni  felt  indisposed,  but  on  the  following 
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morning  was  in  good  spirits.  Mr.  Houtson  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Benin  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  journey.  The  king  had  desired  an 
interview  with  3H.  Belzoni,  but  he  was  not  well  enough 
to  wait  on  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  attack 
had  assumed  the  form  of  dysentery ;  his  spirits  deserted 
him,  and  he  told  Mr.  Houtson  that  he  felt  he  was  a 
dying  man.  For  three  days  he  continued  much  in  the 
same  state,  Mr.  Houtson  trying  the  remedies  usually 
resorted  to  in  such  cases.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
taken  back  to  Bobee,  and  put  on  board  a  vessel,  as  he 
fancied  the  sea  breeze  might  do  him  good.  During  the 
journey  he  found  himself  better,  and  although  much 
fatigued,  he  was  able  to  take  a  little  bread  and  a  cup  of 
tea ;  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not 
waken  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
then  evident  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place;  his 
extremities  were  cold,  and  his  head  appeared  affected. 
As  it  were  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  he  had,  before 
setting  out,  made  his  wishes  known  to  Mr.  Houtson 
respecting  his  books,  papers,  and  clothes.  He  now, 
with  much  difficulty,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  a  commercial 
house  in  London;  he  began  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
but  was  unable  to  finish  it ;  he  then  begged  of  Mr. 
Houtson  to  write  to  her  himself,  and  tell  her  how  fondly 
he  had  thought  of  her  to  the  last;  he  desired  that  the 
amethyst  ring  which  he  always  wore  should  be  sent  to 
her,  he  spoke  with  perfect  resignation  of  his  approaching  i 
death,  submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  will  of  God.  J 
In  this  happy  state  of  mind  he  breathed  his  last.  His 
remains  were  laid  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  plane 
tree;  a  board,  with  a  simple  inscription,  marked  the 
spot.  Among  the  various  proofs  of  his  fervent  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Belzoni,  none  was  perhaps  more  striking 
than  his  having  adopted  her  country  as  his  own,  and 
enriched  it  with  the  most  precious  relics  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity, won  by  physical  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  by  mental  energy  which  has  never  been 
surpassed. 


LILLY    CROSSLAND. 

A    STORY    IN    FIVE    PARTS. 
IV. — MARRIED  LIFE. 

It  is  a  golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven, 

Who&e  links  are  bright  and  even, 

That  falls  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combines 

The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 

In  equal  knots. — BEN  JOKSON. 

OUR  tale  is  not  an  exciting  one.     It  does  not  deal  with 
anything  more  stimulating  than  the  ordinary  current  of 
human  life,  in  its  loves,  hopes,  fears,  and  trials.     Every 
man's  and  woman's  life,  if  written,  would  contain  some- 
thing of  interest,  arid  each  one  of  us  carries  about  a  story 
of  daily  living  action,  more  interesting  to  ourselves  than 
the  most  fascinating  romance.     What  is  the  biography  of ! 
any  man  who  has  ever  lived,  compared  with  our  own  ex-  i 
perience,  career,  trials,  and  achievements  ?    And  what  are  | 
all  the  lives  whose  stories  are  written  in  books,  compared  i 
with  the  various  affections  that  have  filled  our  own  heart, 
and  which  we  feel  that  the  pen  of  even  the  most  gifted 
writer  could  but  faintly  delineate  ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  fulness  of  joy  \ 
which  was  experienced  by  our  newly  married  pair.  It  I 
was  a  quiet  sense  of  bliss,  a  pervading  calm,  a  perfect ' 
satisfaction,  a  something  that  filled  the  heart,  and  whose  i 
glow  suffused  the  whole  life  of  both.  It  was  "  something  I 
different "  from  what  they  had  anticipated  of  married  life—  I 
for  who  has  not  formed  anticipations  of  marriage  which  | 
the  reality  has  shown  to  have  been  futile  ?  Still  there  I 
was  no  disappointment.  It  was  rather  in  the  greater 
quiet  of  their  new  life  than  they  had  thought  of— in  the 
daily  round  of  sanctified  joy,  the  peace,  the  balm,  and  the 


bliss,  that  the  novelty  of  their  new  state  consisted.  It 
was  all  they  wished  for ;  they  were  happy  in  each  other ; 
and  their  joy  seemed-only  too  full. 

But  life  has  always  some  drawback  or  another.  Lilly 
lamented — more  than  her  young  husband  himself  did — 
his  alienation  from  his  father's  heart  and  home.  The  old 
man  was  inappeasable,  and  refused  to  see  his  son,  whose 
disobedience  he  threatened  to  visit  with  the  extremity  of 
his  wrath.  The  evil  part  of  the  man's  nature  seemed  to 
have  been  roused  for  the  first  time  to  strong  action.  The 
affection  he  had  entertained  for  his  son  was  converted  into 
hate,  and  he  vowed  that  he  should  repent  his  rebellious 
act.  He  brooded  over  the  great  wrong  which  he  imagined 
had  been  done  him,  and  refused  to  admit  any  palliation 
of  his  son's  offence.  And  to  have  married  a  factory  girl ! 
and  thus  degraded  his  name,  and  compromised  his  reputa- 
tion,— he,  whose  strongly  expressed  disgust,  of  this  new 
class  was  known  to  everybody, — that  he  should  thus  be 
"  made  a  laughing-stock  "  by  his  son  marrying  a  woman 
of  this  very  class  which  he  detested;  was  more  than  any- 
thing else  galling  to  his  heart.  His  friend  and  relation 
Abel  Dixon,  whose  daughter  Bessie  the  old  man  had  in 
his  own  mind  set  apart  as  a  proper  wife  for  Richard,  came 
over  from  Woodside  Mill  to  see  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  event ;  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  to 
exhort  him  to  be  resigned  and  submissive,  and  to  hope  for 
the  best,  was  like  talking  to  the  wind.  It  only  raised  a 
hurricane  in  him,  and  stormy  bursts  of  fresh  indignation. 

"Hoity  toity !  man,"  said  Abel,  "thou's  foolish  about 
this  thing  that's  happened.  Dost  think  young  folks 
haven't  a  natur  of  their  own,  and  weant  go  the  way  of 
their  natur  like  worsens  ?  Nonsense,  man,  thou  tak'st 
on  too  much — it's  foolish,  I  say." 

"Thou  knows't  naught  about  it,  Abel.  Thou  can 
talk  coolly;  it  isn't  thy  son  that  has  insulted  thee  by 
marrying  a  beggar,  a  slut  out  of  a  factory." 

"  Why,  as  I've  heard  say,  the  girl's  a  good  girl  enough, 
and  a  well-behaved  one ;  and  as  comely  a  lass  as  one 
need  to  see/' 

"  I  know  naught  about  her,  I  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  her ;  nor  with  him  either — he's  no  more  a  son  of 
mine " 

"  Hold  !  John,  and  don't  be  wicked.  I  fear  it's  thy 
pride  that's  wounded,  and  the  devil's  gatten  hold  on  thee." 

"  Abel,  this  is  too  much,  and  I'll  not  stand  it.  I  say 
thou  knows  nothing  about  this  business,  and  has  naught 
to  do  wi'  it,  so,  go  thy  ways,  and  leave  me  to  mysen." 

"  Well,  John,  good  night — good  night !  I'm  sorry  for 
thee — more  for  the  thorns  thou'rt  stuffing  thy  own  bed 
with  than  because  I  think  thou  has  been  wronged  as  thou 
says " 

"  No  more,  sir — enough — go  ! " 

And  Abel  went  back  to  his  mill,  thanking  God  that 
though  he  was  not  rich,  yet  he  was  not  family-proud;  and 
though  he  had  children  enough,  yet  that  no  rash  act  of 
theirs  could  ever  make  him  harden  his  heart  against  them, 
as  the  sudden  act  of  this  man's  one  son  had  done  in  his  case. 
As  he  came  in  sight  of  his  mill,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  with  the  busy  click-clack  of  the  mill-hopper,  and 
the  bustling  noise  of  the  mill-stream,  the  form  of  his  wife 
standing  in  the  cottage  door,  watching  his  progress  down 
the  hill,  caught  his  eye,  and  he  was  glad.  A  whole  troop 
of  youths  and  maidens  stood  by  her,  and  among  them 
was  Bessie,  who  was  as  eager  as  the  rest  to  hear  all  the 
news  about  Dick's  wedding,  and  how  the  old  man,  their 
uncle,  had  now  "  taken  to  it." 

"  He's  worse  than  e'er  I  had  thought  to  find  him," 
said  Abel,  when  he  came  within  hearing ;  "he's  fairly  off 
at'  side,  and  I  don't  know  that  he'll  ever  see  Dick  again. 
But  I  must  into  the  mill  a  bit,  to  see  after  this  grist." 

And  now  there  was  a  long  discussion  among  the  group, 
of  Dick's  new  position,  and  how,  without  his  father's 
help,  he  was  to  keep  his  young  wife. 

Richard  had  already  settled  the  question  himself.     As 
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he  said — "  I  have  arms  and  industry,  and  as  others  work 
and  live,  so  can  I ;  we  shall  be  contented  with  little,  and 
what  little  we  have  we  shall  enjoy.  The  world  is  for  the 
worthy  and  willing — so  here  goes  !  "  So  said  Richard,  one 
morning,  on  setting  out  to  the  factory  to  seek  some  kind 
of  employment  there.  Business  was  still  brisk,  the 
demand  for  goods  was  greater  than  could  be  supplied,  and 
as  the  business  of  the  concern  increased,  the  necessity 
continued  for  taking  on  fresh  hands. 

"  What  can  you  do  ? "  said  the  mill-owner,  to  whom  he 
presented  himself — the  same  benevolent  gentleman  whom 
he  had  seen  on  Whit  Monday  last,  at  the  school  festival 
on  the  lawn.  "  What  can  you  do  ? " 

"  I  can  work  with  my  hands,  and  I  wish  to  work  with 
my  head;  I  can  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  I  am 
willing  to  do  my  best  at  whatever  work  you  may  put  me 
to." 

"  I  like  your  looks,  and  shall  take  you  on  trial.  We 
want  help  in  the  warehouse;  you  understand  wool- 
sorting  ? " 

"  I  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what  I  do  not  yet 
know  in  that  way  I  shall  try  and  learn." 

"  Go  in  there,"  pointing  to  a  wide  door,  in  which  stood 
a  man  in  a  long  checked  frock  that  covered  his  entire 
person,  "  that  is  the  foreman,  and  I'll  speak  to  him  about 
you. — Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  :  about  wages  ?  " 
"  I  shall  take  what  you  find  me  to  be  worth." 
"  Well — what  do  you  say  to  start  at  eighteen  ?     If  you 
suit,  I  shall  advance  you  to  the  ordinary  wage  of  similar 
hands  :  will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  satisfied,"  and  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  master,  again  looking  up, 
'•'  you  are  the  one  that  married  our  Lilly — I  mean  Lilly 
Grassland  ? " 
"  I  am,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  taken  her  from  the  mill  ? " 
"  I  think  it  better,  now  she  is  my  wife,  that  she  should 
stay  at  home,  and  look  after  the  comforts  of  the  house ; 
it  seems  more  becoming,  sir,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  You  are  right,  young  man,  though  I  say  it.  But 
Lilly  was  a  good  girl,  and  a  good  workwoman  ;  she  gave 
a  tone  and  a  character  to  the  other  girls,  and  I  don't  like 
to  lose  her;  for  we  masters — though  we  don't  get  credit 
for  it — have  a  regard  for  the  morals  of  our  work-people,  j 
We  have  our  account  in  it — it's  worth  money  to  us  ;  so  I 
don't  like  to  lose  'Lilly.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  more 
seemly  for  married  women  to  stay  at  home,  and  if  they 
all  did  so,  our  factory  girls  would  be  better  trained,  better 
bred,  and  make  better  wives  when  they  grew  up." 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  hope  for  Lilly's  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine, 
that  vou  will  be  a  credit  to  the  factory ;  now  you  may  go, 
sir."* 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  for  your  kind  encourage- 
ment. Depend  on  it,  I  shall  do  my  best." 

To  the  willing  and  hopeful,  all  things  are  easy  and 
pleasant.  To  the  young,  labour  is  light  when  attended 
by  hope.  And  to  the  newly-married  youth,  whose  toil  is 
cheered  and  whose  thoughts  are  gladdened  by  the  happy 
home  and  the  smiling  fireside  which  awaits  him  when  the 
day's  work  is  over,  there  is  a  daily  repetition  of  delights, 
a  constant  round  of  new  love,  with  its  partings  and 
meetings,  quieter,  more  accustomed,  and  less  felt,  but 
really  not  less  grateful  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  than 
the  more  vivid  delights  of  the  fresh  foretime  of  young 
love.  Richard  was  happy  in  his  home— the  old  cottage 
on  the  hill-side,  where  for  the  first  year  the  newly-wedded 
pair  continued  to  reside.  The  days  passed  cheerfully 
with  Lilly,  who  now  assumed  the  management  of  the 
little  household;  her  mother  was  daily  becoming  more 
infirm,  and  Lilly  besides  desired  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
the  efficient  housewife,  not  having  had  much  experience 
of  this  kind  while  engaged  in  factory  labour.  But  here 


I  too  the  willing  hand  and  heart  helped  her ;  and  before 
long,   Lilly's  little  cottage  was  the  pride  and  picture  of 
i  the  village.     It  was  clean,   snug,  and  neat.     There  was 
j  a  new  clock  and  chest  of  drawers  added,  and  the  old  bed 
I  gave  place  to  a  new  one.     It  was  a  home  of  taste,  though 
I  a  humble  dwelling.     Lilly's  window-sill  was  gayer  with 
:  flowers   than   ever,  and  her  singing-birds  carolled  with 
ever-rejoicing  hearts.     And  how  her  face  would  brighten 
|  up  when  she  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  evening  bell,  an- 
i  nouncing  the  suspension  of  labour  for  the  night !     A  few 
I  minutes  passed ;  she  knew  to  a  second  when  to  listen  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps  without.     There  they  are ;  a  form 
passes  the  window  ;  it  is  he  !     And  then  the  quiet  even- 
ing, all  to  themselves.     How  happy  they  were  ! 

Months  passed.  Richard  has  made  great  progress  in 
his  work.  His  diligence,  attention,  and  quickness,  have 
been  appreciated  by  his  employers,  and  recommended 
him  for  advancement.  He  is  in  the  way  of  promotion  ; 
and  his  weekly  wage  is  increased.  He  is  now  able  to 
live  in  greater  comfort,  and  he  meditates  a  removal  to  a 
roomier  cottage  down  in  the  village,  and  nearer  to  the 
works.  Besides,  he  has  an  anticipation  of  a  certain 
event,  in  which  Lilly  is  a  party  interested,  requiring  in- 
creased accommodation  for  the  family.  And  so,  the 
removal  at  length  is  effected ;  Lilly  leaving  the  old  cot- 
tage, which  had  been  so  full  of  joy  to  her,  with  feelings 
of  no  slight  regret.  Richard,  on  quitting  it,  looked 
across  the  valley  towards  the  light  twinkling  from  the 
'  Hollow  Farm  windows,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  and 
longed  for  a  reconciliation  with  his  father.  He  did  not 
depend  upon  him  now.  He  felt  proud  that  he  had  been 
able  to  carve  out  a  road  for  himself  in  life — that  he  was 
now  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the  industry  of  his  own 
hands.  He  could  now  fly  with  his  own  wing,  and  needed 
not  his  father's  help  to  enable  him  to  live.  He  had 
even  begun  to  economize  and  save  a  little  money.  So 
far  so  good.  But  nevertheless  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  this  continued  alienation  from  his  nearest  relative. 
It  looked  so  monstrously  unnatural.  And  then  the  lone- 
liness of  the  old  man ;  he  wished  he  could  be  near  him 
occasionally ;  and  felt  sure  that  if  he  once  knew  Lilly,  he 
could  not  help  liking  her  and  taking  to  her.  But  how 
to  approach  his  father.  More  than  once,  he  had  sent  a 
message  through  his  uncle  Abel,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  old  man  at  length  refused  to  see  Abel,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  who  re- 
minded him  of  his  son. 

Do  not  let  any  one  suppose  this  to  be  an  exaggerated 
delineation.  The  unregulated  passion  of  man  carries  him 
often  to  insane  lengths ;  and  when  he  broods  over  a  fan- 
cied wrong,  makes  it  the  leading  object  of  his  thoughts, 
and  concentrates  upon  it  the  whole  of  his  feeling,  he  not 
unfrequently  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  demon.  The 
moody  and  passionate  man,  stubborn  as  a  rock,  and  whom 
affection  cannot  melt,  will  often  be  found  displaying  as 
repulsive  features  of  character  as  that  which  we  have 
above  indicated — possibly  in  other  forms,  but  still  quite 
as  irrational  and  inhuman.  Old  Broadbent  was  unbend- 
ing, and  would  not  yield  an  inch.  His  great  wrong,  as 
he  conceived  it  to  be,  was  now  the  one  dominant  idea  of 
his  being,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  overcome  it,  but  rather 
fed  it  by  new  and  imaginary  ills.  He  chose  to  regard  his 
son's  new  sphere  of  labour  in  such  a  light.  It  was  a 
fresh  insult,  he  conceived,  heaped  upon  his  house  and  his 
name,  that  his  son,  whom  he  had  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world,  should  have  embraced  the  occupation  which,  of  all 
others,  he  hated.  And  Bridget,  his  housekeeper,  was  not 
slow  to  fan  his  moody  rage  by  the  frequent  remarks  which 
she  let  drop  within  the  old  man's  hearing. 

But  Richard  Broadbent  was  resolved  to  leave  no  effort- 
untried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  and  he 
determined  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  him.  One 
fine  Sunday  afternoon,  he  walked  across  the  fields 
towards  the  Hollow  Farm,  with  this  object  in  view.  The 
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fields  were  sleeping  in  the  sun ;  the  kine  browsed  udder- 
deep  in  the  rich  grass,   some  of  them   standing  in  the 
stream  lazily  whisking  their  sides ;    the  lark  in  mid-air  > 
sung  its  loud  carols  under  the  fringe  of  a  milk-white  j 
cloud  ;  the  air  was  sleepy  with  the  hum  of  bees  winging  | 
their  way  across  the  clover-field,   gathering  honey  from  ! 
flower,  and  bush,  and  tree.     The  Hollow  Farm  House 
lay  snug   under   the   shadow  of  the  hill   as  of  old,  its 
antique  porch  and  pointed    gables  giving  it  a  venerable 
and   stately  look.     The   sight  of  it  warmed  the  young  j 
man's  heart,   and  he  thought  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  , 
his  boyish  years   spent  under  its  roof;  and  the  mild-eyed  j 
being,  now  an  angel  in  heaven,  who  had  nursed  him  in  | 
that  happy  home,   but  who  died  almost  before  he  could 
appreciate   a   mother's  virtues   and   the   blessings    of  a 
mother's  love.     As  he  passed  through  the   gate  which  ; 
enclosed  the  farmhouse  and  yard,  it  swung  back  against  | 
the  post  with  a  loud  noise,   and  an  angry  dog  rushed  | 
barking  loudly  from  the  porch.     But  no  sooner  did  the  j 
faithful  brute  recognise  the  intruder,  than  he  sprung  for-  I 
ward  with  joy,  danced  round  him  and  licked  his  hands,  j 
Richard's  heart  knocked  against  his  ribs;  the  emotion  he  j 
felt  moistened  his  eyes ;    and  he  strode  forward  to  the  j 
porch.     The  sound  ot  voices  proceeded  from  the  interior. 
Bridget  had  heard  the  gate  dash  to,  and  rose  from  her 
seat  when  the  dog  bounded  forth  from  the  door,  to  see 
who  approached.     She  hurriedly  told  the  old  man  that 
it  was  his  son,  and  his  voice  it  was  which  Richard  now 
heard. 

"  Don't  let  him  enter  my  door.  I'll  not  see  him — 
no  I  though  he  were  come  to  beg  for  his  life.  Tell  him 
to  go  back — he's  no  son  of  mine.  As  he's  made  his  own 
bed,  so  let  him  lie  on  it." 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  still  without  the  porch,  "  I 
have  come  to  beg  for  nothing.  I  have  come  to  be 
reconciled  with  you — are  you  not  my  own  father  ?  Why 
should  we  not  at  least  be  friends,  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones  ? " 

"Never!  you  have  slighted  and  disobeyed  me — insulted 
and  deserted  me  in  my  old  age.  You  are  no  son  of 
mine — I  have  thrown  you  off  for  ever — Begone  !  Go 
back  to  your  beggar !  " 

Richard  now  turned  away  from  the  door  in  sorrow. 
He  would  plead  no  more.  He  had  done  what  he  could. 
His  conscience  was  satisfied.  He  would  vindicate  him- 
self to  the  world  by  his  life,  and  by  his  honest  industry. 
And  so  he  strode  back  to  his  home,  where  a  kind  wel- 
come was  ever  awaiting  him. 


Years  passed.  A  bright-eyed  boy  plays  about  the  cot- 
tage-door of  Richard  Broadbent,  and  if  you  peep  through 
between  the  white  curtains  which  enfold  a  windowfull  of 
flowers — Lilly's  care  still — you  may  see  a  crowing  child 
in  the  happy  mother's  lap.  The  home  has  prospered. 
Comfort  grows  by  culture,  as  well  as  flowers.  There  is 
a  moral  atmosphere  whose  genial  influence  brings  forth 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  human  being,  just  as  the  pure 
physical  atmosphere  developes  the  full  powers  of  his 
animal  nature.  And  in  Lilly's  dwelling  the  air  was 
pure  and  wholesome,  thanks  to  the  pearl  of  great  price 
within  it — the  thoughtful  loving  mother.  Lilly's  joy  was 
in  her  home ;  her  pride  was  there ;  her  love  all  centred 
there.  It  was  her  littlfe  world,  and  she  shone  in  the 
midst  of  it — the  sun  of  her  social  system,  warming,  nur- 
turing, enlivening  all  within  her  home-sphere.  Richard 
Broadbent  was  happy  in  his  wife.  She  was  thrifty, 
thoughtful,  and  managing ;  and  though  the  world  throve 
with  him,  and  his  steady  industry  and  enlarging  com- 
mercial knowledge  had  brought  with  them  honour  and 
advancement,  and  seemed  to  point  towards  even  greater 
success  in  his  career,  he  never  forgot  his  home  and  his 
treasures  there,  and  thought  and  spoke  of  his  Lilly  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  his  life. 


THE  PARKS  OF  LONDON. 

LONDON  is  more  favoured  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world  in  its  noble  parks,  freely  open  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.  They  contain  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  English  scenery,  and  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  country  at  large.  They 
cover  a  large  extent  of  undulating  ground,  rising  here  and 
there  into  knolls  and  hillocks ;  the  grass  is  of  the  richest 
green  ;  the  trees  are  venerable  with  age  ;  water  here  and 
there  enlivens  the  view,  and  numerous  water-fowl  disport 
upon  its  surface.  What  makes  these  parks  all  the  more 
charming  is  the  fact,  that  most  of  them  lie  close  to  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End.  At  Charing 
Cross,  the  full  tide  of  city  traffic  is  constantly  rolling 
past ;  but  you  have  only  to  walk  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
through  Spring  Gardens,  and  you  are  at  once  amidst  the 
quiet  of  St.  James's  Park,  the  least,  but  the  loveliest  park 
in  London.  The  Green  Park,  in  like  manner,  lies  along 
Piccadilly,  always  a  busy  thoroughfare;  and  Hyde  Park 
is  at  once  reached,  either  from  Oxford  Street  or  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  in  Piccadilly. 

The  extent  of  these  parks  is  very  great,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  they  are  planted  in  and  around  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  civilized  world.  From  the 
Horseguards  in  Whitehall,  through  St.  James's  Park,  the 
Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  you 
may  walk  through  grassy  lawns,  sometimes  along  fine  lake 
or  river  views,  here  and  there  under  the  shade  of  noble  trees, 
in  a  continuous  line  for  nearly  three  miles, — the  only  part 
at  which  any  street  thoroughfare  is  encountered  being  at 
the  crossing  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

St.  James's  Park  is  the  "  old  courtier"  among  the 
parks.  It  has  a  matured  old  age ;  its  beauty  is  full-grown ; 
it  is  venerable,  and  yet  lovely.  You  can  enter  it  at  many 
points, —  from  the  Horseguards,  in  Whitehall, — from 
Spring  Gardens,  near  Charing  Cross, — from  Carlton  Ter- 
race, near  the  Duke  of  York's  Column, — from  St. 
James's  Palace  Yard, — from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  or  from 
the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  in  Pimlico.  We  like  best  the 
entrance  from  the  Horseguards.  The  little  lakes,  studded 
with  their  green  islands,  overhung  by  trees,  lie  before 
you,  and  through  a  fine  vista  you  discern  the  noble  front 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  head  of  the  Park.  The 
promenade  up  the  gravelled  walk  by  the  lake-side,  within 
the  inclosure,  is  very  lovely.  The  lofty  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  rise 
grandly  into  sight  on  your  left,  and  flocks  of  water- 
fowl, many  of  them  rare  birds,  are  constantly  playing 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fine  line  of  Carlton 
Terrace  is  observed  on  the  right,  and  a  little  further  up 
you  see  through  the  trees  the  old  pile  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  The  view  from  the  rising  ground,  near  the 
south  fangle  of  Buckingham  Palace,  is  very  fine — the 
Horseguards,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Park,  being  the  pro- 
minent object — and  the  view  is  closed  by  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Much  pleasant  time  is  spent  in  this 
Park  by  nurses  nnd  their  juvenile  charges,  with  whom  it 
is  a  favourite  resort. 

Like  the  other  parks,  St.  James's  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  It  was  a  game-preserve  of  the  monarch 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  Stuarts,— being 
then  out  of  town,  and  comparatively  retired.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  little  more  than  a  grass-park, 
containing  a  few  trees  and  ponds,  and  did  not  attain  its 
full  beauty  until  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
sovereigns  of  England,  in  recent  years,  have  been  careful 
to  secure  to  the  public  the  right  of  free  access  to  these 
parks,  and  the  people  themselves  have  become  extremely 
jealous  of  any  encroachments  upon  them.  One  of  the 
kings  proposed  to  enclose  a  portion  of  one  of  the  parks, 
and  asked  one  of  his  courtiers  "  What  it  would  cost  ? " 
"  Only  a  crown,"  was  the  significant  answer. 

The  parks  are  not  improperly  styled  "the  lungs  of 
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London,"  affording  a  wholesome  breathing-place,  and  a 
necessary  resort  for  purposes  of  healthful  recreation,  for 
an  enormous  mass  of  people.  Of  late,  there  have  been 
successful  efforts  made  to  establish  similar  parks  in  other 
parts  of  London.  One,  Vic^ria  Park,  in  the  east,  is 
already  formed, — and  abeautitul  resort  it  is  for  the  pent- 
up  artisans  and  tradesmen  ot  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green.  Another  is  in  course  of  formation  on  the  site 
of  old  Battersea  Fields,  across  the  river  from  Chelsea, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  felt  as  a  great  boon  by 
succeeding  generations. 

Passing  along  the  road  between  the  Green  Park  and 
the  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  you  pass  Constitution 
Hill,  from  which  Oxlord  fired  upon  the  Queen.  To  the 
right,  across  the  Green  Park,  stand  many  fine  houses  of 
the  aristocracy, — those  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  the  Earl  Spencer  being  the  most 
prominent.  In  the  same  line  is  the  house  of  the  poet, 
Rogers,  at  22,  St.  Jamts's  Place,  distinguished  by  the 
bow-windows  and  pink  blinds.  The  Park  is  here  less 
wooded  than  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  but  it  is 
finely  undulating,  and  occasional  clumps  of  trees  give  a 
variety  to  the  view.  Perhaps  there  are  few  cities  where 
the  views  from  the  windows  are  of  so  finely  rural  a 
character  as  from  those  of  the  numerous  houses  fronting 
St.  James's  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and  Hyde  Park  along 
its  eastern  verge. 

Hyde  Park  is  the  finest  and  largest  of  all  the  parks. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  contains  numerous  fine  drives,  and 
is  approached  by  many  noble  entrances.  It  contains 
about  four  hundred  acres,  the  fine  grounds  and  woods  of 
Kensington  Park  and  Gardens  lying  along  its  western 
margin.  The  Serpentine  River,  which  extends  along  the 
Park  in  a  semicircular  form,  is  a  fine  feature;  but  of  all 
other  prominent  objects,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
Crystal  Palace,  towering  up  along  its  south-western 
border.  See  now,  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  what 
crowds  of  gazers,  loungers,  and  pleasure-seekers — some 
gathered  in  groups  upon  the  grass  or  under  the  trees, 
or  walking  along  the  Serpentine  banks,  in  all  garbs  and 
visages— men  of  all  nations,  classes  and  degrees.  From 
the  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  look  across  the  Park,  and 
you  see  the  streams  of  people  pressing  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  up  the  grand  drive  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  from  Cumberland  Gate,  from  Kensington,  and  over 
the  Stone  Bridge  across  the  Serpentine,  just  before  you. 
Not  since  the  gathering  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  London 
in  1814,  and  the  reviews  and  fetes  in  the  Park  at  that  time, 
has  such  a  concourse  of  people  assembled  here  before. 
And,  possibly,  the  scene  may,  on  some  occasions  now, 
seem  to  look  as  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  extrava- 
ganza letters,  described  it  to  have  been  then — 

"  The  very  colour  of  green,"  he  said,  "is  vanished, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  Hyde  Park  is  dry,  crumbing 
sand  (Arabia  Arenosa"),  not  a  vestige  or  hint  of  grass  ever 
having  grown  there ;  booths  and  drinking-places  go  all 
round  it,  for  a  mile-and-a-half  I  am  confident — I  might 
say  two  miles — in  circuit;  the  stench  of  liquors,  bad 
tobacco,  dirty  people  and  provisions,  conquers  the  air, 
and  we  are  all  suffocated  and  stifled  in  Hyde  Park. 
Meantime,  I  confess  to  have  smoked  one  delicious  pipe, 
in  one  of  the  cleanliest  and  goodliest  of  the  booths, — a 
tent  rather — 'oh,  call  it  not  a  booth!' — erected  by  the 
public  spirit  of  Watson,  who  keeps  the  Adam  and  Eve 
at  Pancras.  The  unusual  scene  in  Hyde  Park,  by  candle- 
light, in  open  air, — good  tobacco,  bottled  stout, — makes 
it  look  like  an  interval  in  a  campaign— a  repose  after 
battle." 

But  go  a  little  further  west,  under  the  shade  of  the 
deep  woods  of  Kensington  grounds,  and  you  are  at  once 
in  a  region  of  verdure  and  quiet.  In  the  glowing  sunset 
of  a  summer's  eve,  it  is  delicious  to  stroll  along  those 
green  retreats,  where  you  may  wander  in  solitariness,  and 
gaze  through  long  vistas  of  noble  trees;  or,  as  many 


lovers  do,  enjoy  each  other's  society  there,  to  them  the 
most  delicious  in  the  world.  Then  you  may  emerge  from 
the  sylvan  glades,  and  approach  the  flower  gardens,  so 
charmingly  laid  out,  amid  which  hundreds  of  fair  ladies 
are  hovering  about,  while  the  glorious  band  of  the  Guards 
makes  the  air  musical  with  the  melodies  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  Meyerbeer.  Approach  Hyde  Park  again, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine,  lying  in  the  distance, 
are  sparkling  under  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  and  white 
sails  are  gliding  to  and  fro  along  its  surface.  Is  not  the 
enjoyment  of  this  noble  park  indeed  a  glorious  provision 
for  the  people — ever  to  be  prized  and  guarded  with  a 
sacred  jealousy  ? 

Thanks  to  bluff  King  Hal's  rough  handling  of  the 
Catholic  properties  in  his  time,  these  parks  have  been 
obtained  for  us.  We  shall  not  look  too  narrowly  into 
the  way  in  which  they  were  got ;  perhaps  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  Hyde  Park  was  church-land — it 
belonged  to  the  abbot  and  monastery  of  St.  Peter  of 
Westminster,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  took  possession  of 
it,  and  he  afterwards  used  it  as  a  park  for  his  deer,  and  a 
hunting  ground.  During  the  war  between  the  Parliament 
and  Charles  the  First  Hyde  Park  was  a  favourite  muster- 
ground  for  the  London  citizens.  A  fort  was  thrown  up 
there,  and  there  Essex  and  Lambert  encamped,  and 
Cromwell  reviewed  his  terrible  Ironsides.  While  Lord 
Protector,  Cromwell  had  nearly  been  killed  here,  by  being 
thrown  from  the  box  of  his  carriage,  when  driving  three 
pair  of  Friesland  horses  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein.  Here  also  assassins  lay  in  wait  to  take  his  life, 
but  were  always  foiled.  The  Restoration  made  public 
property  of  the  park,  and  it  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

Hyde  Park  is  in  all  its  glory  on  Sunday  afternoons 
during  the  height  of  the  London  season.  There,  in  the 
grand  drive,  between  four  and  five  of  an  afternoon,  are 
to  be  seen  nearly  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  in  town.  A 
stream  of  carriages  and  horsemen  slowly  rolls  up  the 
Grand  Drive,  which  seems  as  if  it  would  never  have  an 
end.  There  are  many  gay  equipages  there,  quiet 
Broughams,  luxurious  chariots,  large  family  carriages, 
often  with  ducal  emblazonments  thereon,  and  no  end  of 
carriages  of  earls  and  lords,  "and  such  small  deer."  The 
horsemen  are  also  conspicuous  along  Rotten  Row;  and  the 
noble  horsewomen  too,  do  they  not  look  glorious  in  their 
pride  of  birth  and  beauty  ?  The  animals  paw  the  ground 
impatiently  while  their  riders  halt  on  their  circuit  to  gossip 
with  some  friend,  and  bound  madly  away  when  the  rein 
is  given  to  them.  The  scene  is  full  of  the  highest  life  in 
London.  All  that  is  worth  seeing  is  here,  from  the 
prime  minister  to  the  opera  prima  donna.  The  side 
walks  are  crowded  with  pedestrians,  bearded  foreigners, 
cits,  sight-seers,  and  pleasure-hunters.  And  assuredly 
the  sight  of  Hyde  Park  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  is 
not  one  to  be  missed.  On  this  day,  the  fine  scenery 
amid  which  the  gay  and  brilliant  throng  moves,  is  thrown 
entirely  into  the  shade.  On  such  occasions,  when  the 
afternoon  is  fine,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  upwards 
of  50,000  gay  persons  moving  about  there  at  one  time. 

We  pass  to  Regent's  Park,  situated  due  north  from 
the  line  of  Oxford  Street,  a  park  nearly  as  large 
as  Hyde  Park,  and  promising,  when  its  trees  have 
grown,  to  be  almost  equally  beautiful  with  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  one  of  the  grand  modern  improvements  of 
London.  It  is  a  young  belle  whose  beauties  are  not 
fully  developed.  But  give  it  time,  and  it  will  prove 
equal  to  any  of  its  rivals.  The  space  comprehended  in 
Regent's  Park,  was  formerly  part  of  Marylebone  Farm  and 
Fields.  It  was  a  Royal  manor  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
deer-hunting  was  one  of  the  familiar  sports  of  the  place. 
Tyburn  rivulet  formerly  flowed  across  it  on  the  western 
side,  where  now  the  waters  are  collected  into  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  extending  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  park. 
From  this  lake  the  ground  rises  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  swells  into  a  breezy  slope,  across  which  the  wind 
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blows  fresh  and  cool.  When  there  is  any  wind  stirring 
at  all,  be  sure  you  have  it  in  all  its  purity  on  the  heights 
"  ~  "  A  little  to  the  north  stands  Primrose 


constant  games  at  archery  and  football  going  on — all 
delightful  evidences  of  a  growing  taste  for  innocent  re- 
creation, and  of  the  cordial  response  which  the  people 


of  Regent's  Park. 

Hill,  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  great  city  lying  j  themselves  have  given  to  this  practical  effort  to  improve 
stretched  out  for  miles  in  all  directions.  The  park  was  |  their  moral  and  physical  condition, 
laid  out  in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1811,  but  many  Further  away  from  town  are  other  people's  parks, 
improvements  are  still  going  on  within  and  about  it.  i  even  more  beautiful  than  those  we  have  named.  By 
Numerous  fine  crescents,  terraces,  and  villas,  have  been  :  steamboat  and  railroad,  they  are  virtually  brought  so 
erected  round  the  park,  and  form  fine  objects,  the  most  {  near,  that  they  also  may  not  improperly  be  included 
imposing  of  which  are  the  Colosseum,  built  in  1824,  j  among  the  parks  of  London.  Greenwich  Park,  so  rich 
situated  near  the  south-eastern  entrance  to  the  park ;  in  picturesque  beauty,  is  one  of  them.  Placed  on 
Cumberland  Terrace,  near  the  Colosseum,  along  the  j  the  great  city  highway,  at  the  gate  of  the  port  of 
eastern  drive;  and  to  the  west  there  is  the  Marquis  of  London,  where  ships  freighted  with  wealth  float  in  and 
Hertford's  and  many  other  beautifiul  villas.  Within  the  j  out  at  every  tide,  Greenwich  is  always  a  spot  of  varied 
houses  of  the  crescents  formed  by  the  north-east  and  j  interest.  From  the  crest  of  Greenwich  Park,  standing 
south  arms  of  the  park  lake  is  the  Ring,  the  interior  of  [  On  One  Tree  Hill,  look  round  and  see  what  a  glorious 
which  is  occupied  by  the  beautifully  laid-out  gardens  of  j  landscape — the  Thames  winding  its  way  for  miles  on 
the  Botanic  Society.  St.  John's  Lodge,  the  property  of  j  either  side,  covered  with  ships,  from  the  stately  Indiaman 
Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  stands  contiguous  to  the  inner  down  to  the  trim-built  wherry.  The  observatory  of  Green- 


circle  of  the  Ring,  and  near  this  is  the  garden  of  the 
Toxopholite  Society. 

But  assuredly  the  greatest  attraction  in  Regent's  Park, 


wich,  which  gives  the  meridian  to  more  than  half  the  ships 
sailing  over  the  world,  is  near  at  hand,  and  below  is  the 
splendid  Hospital,  the  pride  of  seamen  and  one  of  the 


is  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  which  are  open  to  .  glories  of  Britain.  Up  the  river,  the  city  looms  out  of 
the  public  from  nine  till  sunset.  They  are  charmingly  j  its  canopy  of  smoke,  which  is  thickened  "by  the  clouds 
laid  out,  and  contain  an  almost  unequalled  collection  of  j  issuing  from  the  funnels  of  the  swift  steamers  continually 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the  field,  of  nearly  every  |  plying  up  and  down  the  river.  But  when  you  have 
clime.  It  is  a  perfect  Noah's  ark  for  variety ;  not  so  full  j  descended  the  hill  again,  and  shut  out  these  evidences  of 
of  lions  and  tigers  as  the  Surrey  Gardens  in  Southwark,  |  crowded  life  and  endless  activity,  lo,  you  are  under  the 
but  far  more  varied,  and  infinitely  more  interesting.  And  deep  shade  of  old  green  trees,  treading  quietly  along  the 
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how  refreshing  it  is  to  steal  away  from  the  tumult  and 
glare  in  Hyde  Park  to  the  coolness  and  shade,  and  end- 
less variety  of  a  retreat  so  beautiful.  Here  you  have  the 


beautiful  green  lawns  and  leafy  avenues  of  the  park. 

Quieter  and  more  beautiful  still  is  Richmond  Park — 
spread  over  the  loveliest  upland  in  England — poetic  in 


living  representatives  of  those  animal  types  which  are  its  associations,  delicious  in  the  coolness  and  quietness 
such  large  contributors  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  Great  Of  its  green  retreats ;  the  winding  Thames  courses  along 
Industrial  Exhibition.  The  sheep,  the  tortoise,  the  ox,  its  grassy  banks,  shaded  by  giant  trees,  and  through 
and  the  elephant,  are  there ;  with  birds  of  every  plumage,  a  sea  of  verdure,  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor  stand 
serpents  of  all  kinds,  bats,  lizards,  bears,  wolves,  giraffes,  i  looming  up  in  the  distance.  Enter  the  park  by  Rich- 
and  monkeys.  And  is  there  not  the  great  attraction  of  I  mOnd  Terrace,  and  what  a  glorious  view  forthwith  bursts 


the  season,  the  hippopotamus  and  his  Arab  keeper  ? 
There  he  gambols  about  in  his  tank,  with  the  gaiety  of  a 
puppy  dog,  and  occasionally  taking  a  nap  with  his  head 
above  water.  The  great  bath  now  erected  for  the  illus- 
trious stranger  will  enable  a  thousand  visitors  to  inspect 
him  at  one  time  with  ease.  But  new  specimens  are  con- 
stantly coming  in,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  hip- 
potamus  may  have  given  place  to  some  other  equally 
portentous  curiosity  of  the  animal  world,  perhaps  some  river/ lake, "park,  and  forest  scenery. 


upon  your  sight,  beautiful  exceedingly,  thoroughly  and 
entirely  English — wood  and  water,  hills  and  "  a  far  lying 
valley  never  ending,"  village  spires,  hamlets,  noble  dwell- 
ings, and  farmsteads,  dotting  the  far  expanse.  The  park  is 
of  great  extent,  and  affords  many  delicious  bits  of  land- 
scape for  the  study  of  the  painter.  It  is  no  less  than 
eight  miles  round ;  and  one  may  easily  spend  a  day  there, 
in  exploring  its  numerous  beauties  of  light  and  shade — of 


specimen  of  the  formidable  Nile  crocodile  or  alligator  of 
the  Mississippi. 

On  the  north-eastern  verge  of  London  lies  the  Victoria 
Park,  a  noble  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  illustrating  as  it  does  an  increasing  care  on 


Beautiful  also  is  Bushy  Park  and  its  magnificent 
chestnut  avenue,  a  mile  long,  one  of  the  noblest  sights 
to  be  seen  around  London.  And  then  there  is  Hampton 
Court  and  the  fine  gardens  set  about  it,  both  well  worthy 
of  an  afternoon's  visit.  Streets  and  squares,  exhibitions 


the  part  of  the  governing  classes  to  provide   increased    of  manufacture  and  art,  may  be  interesting  and  attractive, 

means  and  facilities  for  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  masses    but  after  all,  there  is  something  in  the  beauties  of  nature 

of  the  labouring  community.      When  York  House,  on    which  surpasses  them  all.     Man,  even  when  most  inge- 

the  verge  of  St.  James's  Park,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  j  niOus,   fails  to  produce   any  such   effect  as   that  which 

Sutherland  in  1841,  the  Government  resolved  to  devote  ;  strikes    our    senses,  warms   our  heart,    and  purifies  our 

the  greater  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  formation  j  feelings,  when  wandering  under  the  groves  at  Bushy  or 

of  a  park  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  London,  and  the  j  contemplating  the  glorious  valley  of  the  Thames  from 

site   near    Bonner's    Fields    (where   formerly   stood   the  j  Richmond  Hill. 

house  of  the  heretic-burning  bishop)  was  selected  for  the  \ 

purpose.     You  would  scarcely  expect   to  meet  with  so  i 

fine  a  park  close  upon  so  crowded  and  mean  a  neigh-  \ 

bourhood — for  near  at  hand  is  the  dense  population  of  i 

Bethnal  Green.     It  contains  about  three  hundred  acres  \ 

of  land,  and  is  therefore  a  highly  respectable  "lung"! 

of  London.     Though   unfinished,    it   ah'eady  begins   to  i 

look  really  beautiful,  it  has  plenty  of  ornamental  water 

about  it,   in  which  the  Spitalfields   artizans    delight  to 

take  their  morning  bath,  and  it  is  abundantly  frequented 

by  the   general   population  of  the   neighbourhood,  not 

fewer  than  30,000  persons  occasionally  visiting  it  in  the 
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THE    BOW. 


course  of  a  single   summer's   day.     Cricket  clubs   have 
sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  park,  and  there  are 


A  CHEER  for  Robin  Hood 
And  Nottingham's  famed  wood, 

When -the  greensward  was  the  merry  men's  resort ; 
When  the  tough  and  springy  yew 
Was  the  bravest  tree  that  grew, 

And  the  bow  held  foremost  place  in  English  sport. 
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Eight  glorious  I  ween 

Was  the  olden  forest  scene, 
When  bugles  rang  and  sturdy  yeomen  met ; 

When  the  flying  bird  was  hit, 

The  willow  sapling  split, 
And  the  bow  and  shaft  had  fame  unrivalled  yet. 

In  the  fields  our  fathers  won 
We  shall  find  the  bow  has  done 

Some  work  our  annals  proudly  may  record  ; 
Did  they  prove  it  bent  in  vain, 
On  Poictiers'  or  Cressy's  plain  ? 

Had  the  arrow  there  less  glory  than  the  sword  ? 

The  whizzing  barb  that  flew 

Bore  its  message  home  and  true, 
As  SAvift  as  sun-ray,  free  as  eagle's  wing ; 

And  many  a  haughty  foe 

Was  taught  to  feel  and  know 
What  English  arms  could  do  with  wood  and  string. 

See,  see  the  archer  hold 

His  weapons  firm  and  bold, 
With  spreading  chest  and  clear  uncovered  brow ; 

The  arrow  'neath  his  eye, 

Drawn  to  the  head,  let  fly, 
Fixed  in  the  prey.  Ha !  ha !  who  scorns  the  bow  ? 

Then  a  cheer  for  Robin  Hood 
And  Nottingham's  famed  wood, 

When  the  greensward  was  the  merry  men's  resort ; 
When  the  tough  and  springy  yew 
Was  the  bravest  tree  that  grew, 

And  the  bow  held  foremost  place  in  English  sport. 


FRAGMENT.    ! 

SAY  on,  that  I'm  over  romantic, 

In  loving  the  wild  and  the  free ; — 
But  the  waves  of  the  dashing  Atlantic, 

The  Alps,  and  the  eagle,  for  me ! 

The  billows,  so  madly  uprearing 

Their  heads  on  the  blast-ridden  main, 
Mock  the  hurricane,  dauntless,  unfcaringy 

And  roar  back  the  thunder  again. 

! 
The  mountain,  right  heavenward  bearing-, 

Half  lost  in  the  sun  and  the  snow, 
Can  only  be  trod  by  the  daring : 

The  fearful  may  tremble  below. 

The  eagle  is  high  in  its  dwelling, 

For  ever  the  tameless,  the  proud ; 
It  heeds  not  the  storm-spirits'  yelling, 

It  swoops  through  the  lightning-fraught  cloud,  j 

Tell  me  not  of  a  soft-sighing  lover 
Such  things  maj'  be  had  by  the  score; 

I'd  rather  be  bride  to  a  rover, 
And  polish  the  rifle  he  bore. 

The  storm  with  its  thunder  affrighting ; 

The  torrent  and  avalanche  high ; 
These,  these,  would  my  spirit  delight  in ; 

'Mid  these  would  I  wander  and  die  1 

Say  on,  that  I'm  over  romantic, 

In  loving  the  wild  and  the  free ; 
But  the  waves  of  the  dashing  Atlantic, 

The  Alps,  and  the  eagle,  for  me ! 


LINES, 

WRITTEN  TO  BEGUILE  AN  IDLE  HOUR. 

How  fondly  Memory  loves  to  nurse 
The  happy  scenes  of  bygone  years ; 

When  Childhood  drank  the  cup  of  life, 
Before  'twas  dashed  with  care  and  tears : 

When  Infancy,  just  thrown  away, 
Left  me  a  wild  and  sportive  girl, 

With  glowing  cheek  and  thoughtless  brow, 
Half  hid  'neath  many  a  shaggy  curl : 

When  time  flew  on  with  rainbow  wings, 
Flinging  a  radiance  round  the  hours, 

When  peeping  daisies  seem  more  bright 
Than  Italy's  Arcadian  flowers. 

Methinks  I  see  the  old  oak  tree, 
That  stands  alone  upon  the  hill, 

Whose  acorns,  strung  beneath  its  shade, 
Keep  place  among  my  treasures  still. 

Methinks  I  see  my  tiny  boat, 
With  silken  pennon,  long  and  gay, 

Now  drifting  on  the  weedy  bank, — 
Now  deluged  in  the  cascade's  spray. 

How  fearless  then  my  footstep  trod 
The  plank  that  spanned  the  torrent's  flow ; 

As  light  and  active  in  my  spring 
As  playful  greyhound  on  the  snow ! 

How  oft  I  rambled  through  the  wood, 
Or  paced  along  the  new  turned  furrow ! 

How  pleased  I  urged  my  yelping  dog 
To  start  the  rabbit  from  its  burrow ! 

The  tangled  copses  round  about 
Appeared  familiar  with  my  tread ; 

The  glittering  adder  lingered  still ; 
The  chirping  linnet  scarcely  fled. 

Oh !  those  were  happy,  laughing  days ; 

Such' that  I  never  thought  would  leave 
A  pensive  shadow  in  my  breast, 

Or  give  my  heart  a  cause  to  grieve : 

To  grieve  that  those  who  used  to  be  ' 
My  fondest,  truest  playmates  then, 

Should  sadly  change,  since  mingled  with 
The  world,  its  manners,  and  its  men. 

To  think  I  cannot  meet  a  hand 

So  warm  as  those  I  pressed  in  youth  : 

To  find  the  friendship  proffered  now 
Has  more  of  treachery  than  truth. 

To  know  that  then  in  innocence 

I  breathed  the  prayer  and  bent  my  knee ; 
Laying  my  heart  where  altars  blaze 

With  mercy's  incense,  pure  and  free. 

And  now  to  turn  with  blushing  shame, 

And  find  a  guilty  stain  within, 
Which  darkly  tells  how  much  that  heart 

Hath  learned  of  folly  and  of  sin. 

Oh !  there's  a  feeling  undefined, 
Which  no  philosophy  can, smother— 

There  is  one  string  more  finely  tuned 
Within  my  breast  than  any  other, 
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Tis  that  which  rises  keenly  mute ; 

Tis  that  which  memory  plays  upon 
When,  lurking  near  some  former  haunt, 

I  muse,  companionless,  alone. 

There  seems  a  halo  round  the  spot, 

A  mystic  spell  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
A  pensive  luxury  of  thought, 

The  soul  from  nowhere  else  can  borrow. 

But  hold,  my  pen,  thou'rt  growing  tired 

Of  this  dull,  moralizing  strain ! 
I'll  lay  thee  down,  but  still  must  wish 

That  I  could  be  a  child  again. 

THE     ROYAL    PORTRAITS. 

AMONGST  the  popular  French  writers  of  the  present  day, 
there  is  one  young  man  whose  principles,  in  these  revo- 
lutionary times,  are  strictly  reactionary  and  monarchical. 
Like  most  authors  he  is  poor,  but  his  nearest  relative  is 
a  rich  uncle,  who,  besides  being  somewhat  of  a  miser,  is 
a  thorough-going  democrat  and  communist.  This  de- 
cided disparity  of  sentiment  between  the  young  man  and 
the  old  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  impoverish  the 
finances  of  the  former,  who  is  too  honest  to  conceal  or 
modify  his  political  opinions. 

His  uncle,  although  not  a  bad  sort  of  man,  and  really 
fond  of  his  nephew,  in  common  with  many  wealthy  so- 
cialists, knows  how  to  keep  his  gold,  and  has  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  putting  in  practice  the  theory  of 
general  philanthropy  which  he  eloquently  preaches. 

One  evening  lately,  the  old  gentleman  entertained  se- 
veral of  his  friends  at  dinner :  he  gave  them  a  splendid 
banquet  and  abundance  of  the  best  wine ;  for  he  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  are  more  willing  to  bestow  osten- 
tatiously on  the  rich  than  charitably  on  the  poor.  His 
nephew  was  amongst  the  guests,  and  whenever  the  con  • 
versation  tended  towards  the  mixed  question  of  politics, 
the  young  writer  maintained  a  prudent  silence. 

At  length  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and 
the  host,  in  all  the  frankness  of  convivial  intercourse, 
announced  his  democratic  principles  boldly,  and  uttered 
a  fierce  tirade  against  kings  and  kingcraft.  While  he 
was  speaking,  he  saw  his  nephew  smile  and  shrug  his 
shoulders. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  he  asked,  frowning  angrily. 

"  I  mean,  dear  uncle,  that  although  you  use  uncom- 
monly strong  language  in  speaking  against  kings,  yet 
I  shrewdly  suspect  you  are  not  quite  so  much  their  enemy 
as  you  pretend  to  be." 

"  I ! "  cried  the  democrat. 

"  You,  dear  uncle ;  and  I  could,  if  I  chose  it,  furnish 
a  proof  of  your  secret  feelings." 

"  Do  so  then,  by  all  means." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  young  man,  addressing  the  com- 
I  pany,  "  what  do  you  think  of  a  democrat  who  treasures 
up  and  carefully  conceals  images  of  royalty,  portraits  of 
kings  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  /do  so  ? " 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  know  you  do ;  and  indeed  I  think  you 
would  act  far  more  consistently  in  making  me  a  present 
of  these  portraits,  as  I  truly  revere  their  originals." 

"  I  freely  give  you  every  one  you  can  find." 

"  Good  1  these  gentlemen  are 'witnesses.  You  will  not 
break  your  word  ? " 

"  A  true  democrat  never  breaks  his  word.  But  I  re- 
quire you  to  go  at  once  and  search  for  these  imaginary 
portraits,  in  order  that  you  may  have  to  confess  your 
error,  and  justify  me  in  the  presence  of  my  friends." 

"  Will  you  then  give  me  your  keys,  so  that  I  may  look 
everywhere  ?  " 

His  uncle  handed  him  the  keys ;  he  left  the  dining- 
room,  and  was  absent  more  than  half  an  hour. 


"He  may  continue  looking  until  to-morrow,"  re- 
marked the  host,  "without  finding  what  he  seeks." 

"  Well,  sir ! "  he  said  sharply,  addressing  his  nephew 
as  he  entered. 

'  Well,  uncle,  I  have  not  lost  my  time  !  " 

'  You  have  found  something  ?  " 

'  Yes,  in  your  desk." 

'  Images  of  royalty  ?  " 

'  One  hundred  and  sixty  portraits  of  kings  in  silver, 
and  thirty-five  in  gold." 

'  Wrhat  can  you  mean  ? " 

'  Seeing  is  believing."  And  the  young  man  emptied 
on  the  table  a  bag  filled  with  gold  and  silver  pieces. 

"My  money!"  cried  the  miser — "You  have  taken 
my  money  ! " 

"  Just  look — I  call  these  gentlemen  to  witness  :  here  are 
profiles  of  Napoleon,  of  Louis  XVIII.,  of  Charles  X.,  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Are  not  these  images  of  royalty,  por- 
traits of  kings  ?  I  am  only  sorry  they  are  not  more 
numerous,  as  you  have  freely  given  me  them  all ;  and  I 
scrupulously  left  all  the  pieces  stamped  with  the  effigy  of 
the  Republic.  A  true  democrat  ought  not  to  possess  any 
others,  and  as  you  well  remarked,  a  true  democrat  never 
breaks  his  word,  even  when  keeping  it  costs  him  fifteen 
hundred  francs." 

Despite  of  his  anger,  the  uncle  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, and  amid  the  rapturous  cheering  of  the  guests,  he, 
like  a  wise  man,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  confirmed 
to  his  nephew  the  possession  of  royalty's  profiles. 


RAVIGNAN,     THE    JESUIT. 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    MAN. 

WE  take  from  the  Atlas  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Ravignan,  the  champion  of  the  Jesuits, 
has  immense  influence  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  he 
is  one  of  the  aristocracy  himself,  and  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  and  dissipation  in  that 
aristocratic  quarter.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his  call 
to  grace,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  resolution  to  abandon 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  for  the  hard  and 
laborious  life  he  has  since  led.  '  I  was  standing,'  says 
he,  '  one  evening  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Chateau 
de  Rosny ;  I  had  been  dressing  for  dinner,  and  was 
traversing  the  gallery  on  my  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
when  I  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
issuing  from  the  gateway  over  which  I  stood.  I  had  drawn 
near  to  the  window  and  was  looking  out;  suddenly  a 
splendid  equipage,  with  a  long  train  of  liveried  servants, 
piqueurs,  outriders,  and  runners,  dashed  down  the  avenue 
opposite  to  where  I  stood.  The  setting  sun,  in  all  its 
golden  glory,  flashed  upon  the  blazoned  pannels  of  the 
vehicle  as  it  flew  along  the  smooth  turf,  drawn  at  the 
utmost  speed  of  four  vigorous  horses ;  the  gay  ribbons 
and  glittering  epaulettes  of  the  postilions  fluttered  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  saw  the  great  gates  thrown 
open  wide — the  equipage  dashed  through,  and  was  seen 
no  more!  It  was  to  me,  at  that  moment,  as  an  emblem 
of  human  life.  I  compared  the  scene  to  man's  brief 
existence  in  this  world,  and  to  his  sudden  disappearance 
and  departure  none  know  whither.  I  know  not  what  led 
me  into  these  reflections.  I  had  never  given  a  thought 
to  these  things  before,  but  here  I  remained  so  rapt  in 
contemplation  long  after  the  dinner-bell  had  sounded.  I 
heard  the  servants  hurrying  to  and  fro,  arid  calling 
my  name ;  several  times,  irt  their  search,  they  passed  by 
the  very  place  where  I  was  standing,  but  the  window  was 
in  a  recess,  and  they  beheld  me  not.  When  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  guests  assembled  in  the  dining-room,  I  stole 
gently  down  the  stairs  and  left  the  chateau ;  my  resolu- 
tion was  taken  on  the  instant.  I  walked  briskly  on 
amid  the  darkness,  following  the  high-road,  on  foot, 
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almost  the  whole  of  that  night.  I  felt  neither  cold,  nor  the  dim  garden  of  the  cottage,  on  a  rustic  seat  shaded  by 
hunger,  nor  fatigue,  but  sped  on  with  triumph  and  the  a  weeping  willow,  are  seated  two  lovers, 
joy  of  one  who  has  rescued  his  treasure  from  the  hands  j  They  are  talking  of  the  morrow,  when  they  are  to  be 
of  thieves,  and  whose  only  care  is  now  to  deposit  it  in  a  j  united  for  ever;  and  the  maiden  turns  blushingly  away, 
place  of  safety,  where  it  shall  never  more  be  exposed  to  i  for  the  tall  young  man  by  her  side  puts  his  hand  in  his 
the  like  danger.  The  Paris  diligence  overtook  me  waistcoat  pocket  and  laughs  slily  as  he  produces,  care- 
towards  morning.  I  mounted  the  coupe,  but  slept  not,  |  fully  enveloped  in  many  papers,  a  small  golden  circlet, 
even  though  my  limbs  were  weary  and  stiffened  with  my  j  The  magic  emblem  it  is  of  the  eternity  of  their  affection, 
night's  journey,  for  I  was  too  excited  to  feel  the  want  of  j  and  so  long  as  it  embraces  the  fourth  finger  of  the  little 
repose.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  I  drove  that  instant  to  the  j  white  hand  lovingly  pressed  within  his  own,  so  long  will 
Jesuits'  College,  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  and  not  until  the  j  it  hold  under  its  seemingly  slight  yet  powerful  control 
gates  were  shut  upon  me  did  I  feel  secure ;  not  until  1  j  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  blended  lives.  Truly 
had  exchanged  my  coat  of  fine  cloth  and  my  shirt  of  em-  j  maidens  should  consider  attentively  what  they  are  doing, 
broidered  cambric  for  the  robe  of  coarse  serge  and  |  when  they  suffer  that  potent  spell  to  be  thrown  around 
garment  of  rough-spun  hemp,  which  I  have  never  quitted  them  arid  their  thoughtless  young  exuberance  of  being, 
since  that  hour,  did  I  dare  to  ask  for  nourishment  or  >  "  Lucy  !  John  ! "  called  the  mother  from  the  porch, 
lay  me  down  to  rest.'  Does  not  this  simple  and  enthu-  '  and  we  reluctantly  obeyed  ;  for  our  hearts  were  too  full 
siastic  narrative  remind  one  of  the  Christian  heroes  of ;  for  the  glare,  and  hospitality,  and  good-humoured  old 
the  early  ages  ?  Who  would  have  thought  there  had  j  jokes  of  the  bay-windowed  parlour. 

been  warmth  and  energy  enough  left  in  the  Christian  !  The  next  morning,  as  I  was  busily  dreaming  that  we 
world,  to  have  induced  this  abandonment  of  all  the  good  j  were  all  at  church,  and  that  the  groomsman  was  to  be 
things  of  this  life,  by  the  force  of  imagination  alone,  j  married  to  Lucy  instead  of  myself,  but  could'nt  because 
without  persuasion,  without  intrigue,  without  captivation  i  he  had  forgotten  both  license  and  wedding-ring;  as  I  was 
of  any  kind  ?  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the  ardour  of  M.  de  |  dreaming  in  this  random  fashion,  a  heavy  knock  came  to 
Ravignan  has  not  a  whit  abated  with  the  years  which  have  the  door,  and  a  small  voice  cried,  "  Hot  water,  sir." 
passed  since  then.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  legacy  Does  any  one  of  my  readers  remember  what  it  was  to 
of  considerable  value  fell  to  his  portion  by  the  death  of  j  shave  on  his  wedding  morning  ?  Because  I  do,  and  re- 
an  uncle.  He  was  compelled  to  go  before  a  notary  to  j  collect  distinctly  what  a  distressing  business  it  was;  and 
renounce  his  share  of  the  succession,  as,  by  the  law  of  i  how  I  inflicted  three  large  gashes  on  my  unfortunate 
the  Jesuits,  all  inheritance  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  chin,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  obliterating  a  dimple  at 

-  -*  '"'-  '  the  corner  of  my  mouth. 

In  good  time  I  was  dressed,  blue  coat,  yellow  waist- 
coat, white  trowsers  and  all — for,  be  it  remembered, 
reader,  that  all  this  happened  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  not  fashionable  to  wed  in  mourning  apparel.  My 
friend  joined  me  and  we  set  out. 

We  were  in  excellent  time,  for  the  bride  and  her  train 


community,  unless  renounced  by  the  heir  in  favour  of  his 
family,  After  the  ceremony  of  signing  and  witnessing 
had  been  accomplished,  M.  de  Ravignan  took  his  leave  of 
the  notary,  who,  however,  with  native  admiration  for  one 
who  could  thus  so  coolly  abandon  a  princely  fortune, 
bowed  him  to  the  outer  door  with  every  show  of  respect. 
He  observed  the  tears  coursing  each  other  down  the  pale 
and  furrowed  cheek  of  the  Jesuit,  and  remained  to  watch  had  not  yet  arrived  when  we  entered  the  church.  But 


him  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  Presently  M.  de  Ra- 
vignan paused,  and  drawing  the  crucifix  from  his  bosom, 
kissed  it  with  fervour;  then  throwing  his  arms  aloft  to 
Heaven,  he  exclaimed,  with  sublime  enthusiasm,  '  Now, 
God  be  praised,  the  world  and  I  have  said  our  last  fare- 
well to  each  other  ! '  What  would  not  the  sturdy  Loyola 
have  given  for  such  a  man  as  this  ?" 


MY    WEDDING    WEEK. 

I  HAVE  often  remarked  how  chary  authors  in  general  are 
of  giving  any  particulars  relating  to  that  important  and 
interesting  epoch  in  a  man's  life — his  wedding.  From 
whatever  feeling  this  peculiarity  arises,  whether  it  be  from 
extreme  delicacy  or  the  natural  ineffability  of  the  event, 
the  consequence  is  the  same  ,•  the  uninitiated  are  at 
liberty  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  false 
conjectures  on  the  subject.  For  the  benefit  of  this  neg- 
lected portion  of  the  community,  I,  John  Fairfield  Sum- 
mers, proceed  to  give  the  following  true  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  "  my  wedding  week." 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  beginning  with  the  eve  of  the 
eventful  day.  Though  it  is  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  and 
my  dear  old  wife  is  seated  opposite  to  me,  calmly  knitting, 


friends  were  already  dropping  in,  and  I  noticed  two  young 
girls  in  particular,  with  whom  I  had  had  many  a  romp, 
half  hiding  themselves  in  a  pew  in  the  gallery,  and  draw- 
ing back  their  heads  every  time  I  happened  to  look  at 
them. 

The  door  opened  at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  a 
vision  floated  up  the  aisle— a  human  vision  !  supported  in 
all  its  trembling  beauty  by  the  arm  of  my  venerable 
father-in-law  that  was  to  be.  A  white  chip  hat  and  lace 
veil  shaded  the  golden  ringlets  and  delicate  countenance, 
a  sprigged  muslin  robe  enveloped  the  slender  and  rounded 
form.  I  scarcely  recognised  my  quiet  Lucy  in  her  fairy- 
like  attire ;  still  my  beating  heart  assured  me  that  it  was 
she. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  without  any  more  awk- 
ward occurrence  than  that  of  dropping  the  ring  upon  the 
floor  in  my  nervousness  and  hurry ;  and  having  to  search 
for  it  full  five  minutes,  assisted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party.  The  bride  kissed,  and  congratulated,  and  our 
names  signed  in  the  vestry,  we  exchanged  the  cold  church 
for  the  pretty  hospitable  cottage,  where  an  ample  break- 
fast, and  a  crowd  of  Lucy's  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
dressed  in  their  best,  and  wild  with  excitement,  awaited 
our  return. 

But  it  is  a  stale  subject,  this  of  a  wedding  breakfast.  I 
leave  my  readers  to  imagine  the  speeches,  and  bride- 


in  all  the  benevolence  and  quietude  of  a  green  old  age ;    cake,  and  laughing,  and  blushing,  and  weeping,  up  to 
and  occasionally  raising  her  mild  blue  eyes,  as  if  to  inter-  '  the  moment  when  the  happy  pair  and  their  principal 


rogate,  "  what  are  you  doing  ? "  I  remember  all  that 
passed  on  that  evening  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day. 

Good  reader,  let  your  imagination  go  along  with  me, 
while  I  describe  this  vision  of  the  past.  Behind  some 
fine  old  trees  rises  a  whitewashed  cottage,  luxuriantly  em- 
bedded in  ivy,  even  to  the  summit  of  its  low  chimney. 
The  time  is  evening ;  twilight  is  falling  around,  and  in 


bridesmaid  rolled  away  from  the  ancient  green  gates  that 
seemed  to  clash  a  last  farewell. 

Now  this  bridesmaid  was  a  handsome  creature,  and  an 
exceedingly  lively  girl.  Do  you  remember,  Cora 
Machree,  in  your  home  in  the  far  west,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  ducks  and  cherry  pie  ?  How  you  insisted  upon 
being  allowed  to  order  the  wedding-dinner  in  that  rustic 
inn,  with  its  huge  chimney-corner,  where  we  took  refuge 
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from  the  thunder-storm  ?  and  how,  obtaining  full  leave 
for  the  exercise  of  your  rosy  wilfulness,  you  vowed  that 
nothing  should  serve  us  but  the  aforesaid  viands  ?  By 
what  magic  you  overcame  the  various  obstacles  to  the 
repast,  we  took  no  note,  for  Lucy  and  I  were  in  a  world 
of  our  own ;  and  if  I  recollect  aright,  we  were  rather  pro- 
voked when  the  entering  dinner  at  length  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Hours  fly  rapidly  when  wedded  lovers  are 
together  on  their  wedding  day;  do  they  not,  Luoy  ? 

Our  rustic  inn  pleased  us  so  much  that  we  resolved  to 
remain  there  for  the  present,  and  to  have  a  private 
pic-nic  the  next  day  up  the  wild  and  beautiful  glen  that 
we  could  see  from  the  back  windows. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Cora,  when  we  first  broached  the 
idea,  "  a  very  agreeable  prospect  for  me." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Cora :  "  said  Lucy. 

"I  mean  that  though  one  may  do  tolerably  well  as 
third  in  a  comfortable  inn,  where  it  is  just  possible  to  get 
hold  of  an  old  newspaper  and  a  volume  of  the  "  Spec- 
tator," it  would  not  be  quite  so  pleasant  in  an  out-of- 
door  excursion,  where  one  naturally  expects  to  be  handed 
over  the  brooks,  and  helped  up  the  rocks — not  to  men- 
tion stiles — and  in  short  to  have  something  like  a  cavalier 
at  one's  service." 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Cora."  said  I,  "  we  will  do  our  best 
for  you.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  tolerable  young  man  to 
be  picked  up  hereabouts.  What  in  the  world  possessed 
me  that  I  did  not  invite  my  groomsman  to  be  of  the 
party?" 

"  Hum,  a  clod  •  "  said  Cora,  turning  up  her  pretty 
nose.  "  I  wonder  of  what  use  he  would  have  been  ?  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Summers,  you  did  not  evidence  any  taste 
in  your  selection  of  best  man." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  suddenly 
opening  the  door  of  the  little  parlour ;  "  here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  says  he  knows  you,  and  though  I  told  him, 
Bir,"  continued  our  host,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose, 
and  glancing  at  my  blushing  Lucy,  "  that  I  believed  you 
would  rather  be  alone,  he  would  take  no  denial,  but 
sent  me  with  his  best  respects,  and  here  he  comes, 
sir." 

The  impatient  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  who  had  seen  my  name  upon  the 
luggage,  and  though  I  naturally  felt  annoyed,  and  Lucy  I 
believe  wished  him  a  thousand  miles  off,  he  was  so  plea- 
sant, and  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  Cora,  that  we 
gradually  ceased  to  feel  his  presence  an  intrusion.  The 
evening  turned  out  a  beautiful  one,  and  my  wife  and 
I  could  stray  out  together  by  moonlight,  so  we  were 
all  right. 

The  next  day  Cora  and  her  coadjutor  took  upon  them- 
selves all  the  preparations  for  the  pic-nic;  Lucy  and  I 
not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  was  contained 
in  the  promising  little  hamper  that  was  brought  out  by 
the  man  who  acted  as  half  boots,  half  waiter,  and  stowed 
away  under  the  seat  of  the  curricle  that  we  hired  for  the 
occasion. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  our 
beautiful  England  ;  the  Sussex  downs,  the  green  lanes  of 
Devonshire,  the  bold  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
north,  the  Cumberland  lakes,  the  Welsh  hills,  the  tiny 
loveliness  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  severally  found  in 
me  one  of  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  Yet  the 
remembrance  of  the  Glen  which  we,  a  small,  but  happy 
party,  visited  on  the  second  day  of  my  marriage,  has, 
possibly  from  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  time,  always 
held  a  prominent  place  in  my  recollections.  Determined 
to  be  without  restraint,  we  had  decided  that  my  friend 
should  drive ;  and  Cora  willingly  agreed  to  perch  herself 
beside  him  on  the  dickey. 

The  air,  cleared  by  the  recent  thunderstorm,  was 
odorous  with  the  scents  wafted  from  the  delicious  spring 
flowers  that  grew  in  tufts  by  the  way  side.  A  little  wood 
lay  on  our  right;  the  chosen  resort,  as  it  seemed,  of 


myriads  of  blackbirds,  thrushes,  linnets,  and  other  sweet- 
voiced  birds;  who  were  in  full  warble  on  that  morning, 
straining  their  little  throats  to  the  utmost.  We  cleared 
the  wood,  and  came  into  a  more  open  space.  Here  a 
fresh  breeze  met  us,  ruffling  my  sweet  wife's  silken  curls, 
and  reviving  the  faint  roses  of  her  cheeks,  while  it 
flushed  with  crimson  those  of  the  more  buxom  Cora. 

A  pleasant  time  they  had  of  it  on  the  dickey.  Cora,  the 
wild  thing,  caught  sight  of  a  bunch  of  splendid  primroses, 
and  she  must  needs  get  down  to  gather  them.  And  though 
she  entangled  her  cambric  muslin  dress  in  the  step,  and 
tore  a  large  hole  in  it,  she  did  not  stop  to  lament  over 
her  misfortune,  but  ran  off  to  secure  the  golden  treasure. 
I  have  often  thought  since  what  a  beautiful  picture  she 
made  on  her  return,  with  her  wild  dark  eyes  and 
clustering  hair,  and  chiselled  red  lips,  disclosing  such  a 
row  of  pearls.  No  doubt  my  friend  thought  so  too ;  for 
he  laid  the  reins  on  the  back  of  the  off  horse,  and 
bending  down  to  hand  her  into  her  seat  again,  gazed 
upon  her  with  a  look  that  brought  the  rich  blood  with  a 
brighter  flow  into  her  cheek. 

At  length  we  reached  a  secluded  nook  in  the  depths  of 
the  glen,  which  every  one  declared  was  the  very  spot  for 
dining  in.  So  we  all  dismounted  ;  and  then  Lennox  and 
I  lifted  out  the  hamper.  Chicken  pie,  a  large  piece  of 
ham,  apple  tarts,  and  a  covered  jug  of  clotted  cream,  left 
us  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  edibles.  "  But  what  is 
this,  Cora  ?  Porter  !  and  Cowslip  wine  !  You  vulgar 
creature,  why  did  you  not  bring  some  Madeira  ? " 

'•  Simply  because,  cousin-in-law  mine,  the  inn  could 
not  furnish  any  more.  You  finished  up  their  little 
stock  yesterday.  The  landlord  says  they  they  are  not 
used  to  fine  folks ;  and  that  their  tap  is  good  enough  for 
most  of  their  customers." 

"  Oh,  Cora !  Cora  !  I  see  that  thou  hast  been  over  all 
the  establishment." 

The  breeze  had  bestowed  upon  us  an  excellent  appetite, 
and  we  were  in  no  hurry  to  move.  So  we  sat  eating  and 
drinking,  and  chatting  at  our  ease ;  and  Lucy  and  Cora 
sang  a  duet ;  and  then  we  accidentally  discovered  that 
Lennox  possessed  a  good  voice,  and  he  and  the  ladies 
joined  in  a  glee.  So  time  passed  on,  until  the  active 
Cora  suddenly  jumped  up. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  we  are  like  a  party  of  aldermen. 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  such  gormandizing,  Mr.  Lennox ; 
if  you  have  a  spark  of  spirituality  left,  you  will  climb  up 
that  slope,  and  gather  me  that  beautiful  tuft  of  foxglove." 

Mr.  Lennox  obeyed,  and  then  he  assisted  her  up  after 
him,  "  to  look,"  he  said,  "  into  quite  a  marvellous  place ;  a 
fairy  palace  that  he  had  discovered  beneath  the  trees  and 
underwood  " 

"Mr.  Summers!  Lucy!"  shouted  Cora.  "Do  come, 
you  never  saw  anything  like  it !" 

But  Mr.  Summers  and  his  bride  were  wandering  away 
in  another  direction,  mutually  glad  to  snatch  a  few 
moments  alone. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  my  dear  old  wife,  looking 
over  my  shoulder.  "  It  was  all  you,  John  ;  I  was  never 
so  romantic."  Weil,  well,  dear  wife,  I  see  bygones  are 
bygones  with  thee.  No  matter,  my  readers  will  believe 
me. 

But  there  are  few  days  without  a  cloud  in  variable 
England.  I  know  not  how  long  Lucy  and  I  had  wan- 
dered, living  the  days  of  our  courtship  over  again;  when, 
as  we  were  sitting  on  a  grassy  mound  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  ^spreading  ash  tree,  a  large  drop  of  rain  fell  through 
the  interstice  of  a  bough  and  splashed  right  upon  my 
nose. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Lucy,  "  I  fear  we  are  going  to  have 
a  storm." 

^  Abruptly  awakened  from  my  trance  of  connubial  hap- 
piness, I  looked  up  and  found  the  whole  hori2on  over- 
spread with  threatening  clouds.  The  breeze  had  long 
since  died  away,  and  there  was  that  dead  stifling  stillness 
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in  the  air,  so  well  known  as  the  precursor  of  a  thunder 
storm. 

"My  head  aches,"  said  Lucy.  "It  always  has  this 
feeling  when  there  is  thunder  in  the  air." 

"  Lightning  you  mean,  dear  Lucy;  it  is  the  electricity 
that  affects  your  nerves." 

Lucy  was  not  very  learned  in  nice  distinctions,  so  she 
stood  reproved,  and  we  set  off  arm  in  arm  to  find  the 
others. 

We  had  not  far  to  look.  Upon  my  giving  a  lusty 
"hallo  !  "  in  the  direction  of  Lennox's  fairy  palace,  they 
both  showed  their  heads  through  the  trees. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  friends,"  said  I,  wishing  to  have  my  re- 
venge for  many  a  merciless  joke  of  Cora's,  "so  you  have 
remained  there  all  this  time.  Pray  may  I  inquire  the 
topics  of  your  discourse  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  Cora,  not  to  be  daunted.  "We  have 
been  discussing  the  weaknesses  of  married  lovers." 

"  Take  care  vou  are  not  soon  placed  on  the  catalogue, 
Madame  Cora.  But  make  haste  down,  both  of  you.  We 
must  speed  homewards,  or  rather  inn-wards ;  I  prophesy  a 
tremendous  storrn." 

Poor  Cora !  she  was  no  coward  in  general,  but  she  had 
a  superstitious  dread  of  lightning.  Her  rosy  face  paled, 
her  lips  blanched  with  apprehension,  she  gazed  up  "into 
the  threatening  sky,  which,  it  seemed,  neither  of  them 
had  hitherto  remarked,  secluded  as  they  had  remained 
beneath  their  canopy  of  green  boughs. 

We  soon  harnessed  the  steady  old  horse,  who  had  been 
quietly  grazing  on  the  rich  grass  in  the  recesses  of  the 
glen,  and  then  resuming  our  seats  in  the  vehicle,  Lennox 
displayed  all  his  address  as  a  driver ;  but  at  the  first  peal 
of  thunder,  Cora  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed 
violently. 

"  Here,  Cora,"  said  I,  "  change  places  with  me.  You 
will  perhaps  feel  safer  behind,  and  Lucy  will  take  care  of 
you." 

This  arrangement  made,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  inn  before  we  were  materially  wet  through. 
What  a  comfort  was  that  huge  chimney  corner  !  How 
the  fresh  logs  of  wood  hissed  and  sparkled  and  roared  up 
the  immense  orifice;  while  Lennox  and  I,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  wet  to  think  it  worth  while  to  change  en- 
tirely, sat  before  it  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  and  rubbed  our 
hands  over  the  cheerful  blaze. 

"Now,  landlord,"  said  we,  "a,  regular  country  tea. 
Are  you  not  famous  hereabouts  for  pikelets  ?  " 

The  landlord  grinned.  "  Depend  upon  me,  gentle- 
men. If  you  like  it,  you  shall  this  evening  taste  all  the 
good  things  of  the  country.  You  deserve  something 
after  your  wetting." 

The  storm  over,  Lucy  cured  of  her  headache,  and  Cora 
of  her  fright,  we  assembled  round  the  promised  repast, 
which  I  shall  not  describe  to  my  worthy  reader,  lest  he 
should  think  himself  justified  in  ascribing  to  the  author  a 
considerable  organ  of  alimentiveness. 

"  John,  my  dear,"  said  my  wife  to  me,  when  I  had 
reached  this  point,  "  you  do  not  escape  the  usual  fault  of 
people  advanced  in  years.  You  make  your  tale  too 
long,  John." 

Now,  if  the  dear  old  soul  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  of  fan- 
cying herself  and  me  a  good  ten  years  more  ancient  than 
we  really  are.  I  am  determined  never  to  give  in  to  this 
foible,  as  I  fully  intend  for  my  own  part  to  live  thirty  or 
five-and-thirty  years  longer.  Where  else  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  having  reared  children,  unless  we  can  manage 
to  see  their  grandchildren?  Besides,  in  my  opinion, 
where  the  laws  of  health  are  duly  observed,  and  one  does 
not  put  oneself  in  the  way  of  accidents,  people  have  no 
business  to  die  before  ninety  or  ninety-five.  We  should 
not  even  despair  of  a  hundred. 

"Ah  !  John,  remember,"  says  my  wife,  again  looking 
over  my  shoulder,  "  three  score  years  and  ten — " 

"  Yes,  my  still  bonny  Lucy,  I  know  all  that.     How- 


ever, we  will  not  dispute  about  the  matter.  Nor  shalt 
thou  charge  me  with  garrulity ;  for  I  trust  my  readers 
will  take  equal  pleasure  in  reading  as  I  do  in  writing  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  my  wedding-week." 

The  next  day  rose  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  leaden  sky 
being  overcharged  with  clouds.  During  breakfast,  Boni- 
face intruded  his  rosy  visage;  and,  rubbing  his  hands, 
gave  us  the  not  over  pleasant  information  that  the  rain 
was  already  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

"It  will  rain  all  day,  gentlemen.  The  thunder's 
broke  the  weather.  I'm  afraid  we  can  give  ye  but  poor 
amusement  indoors.  I've  a  pack  of  cards  or  two,  and  a 
draught-board,  which  you're  heartily  welcome  to." 

Lennox  was  breakfasting  with  us,  and  we  thanked  our 
worthy  host,  but  we  declined  his  offer  so  early  in  the 
morning.  Nor  were  we  more  favourable  to  his  next  pro- 
position, which  was,  that  he  should  invite  the  rector  in 
my  name  to  dine  with  us. 

"  No,  thank  you,  landlord.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can 
manage  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  the  ladies  also." 

Lucy  and  Cora  nodded  approbation,  and  Boniface 
retired,  throwing  some  wood  on  the  fire",  and  carrying 
the  breakfast  things  with  him. 

"  Come,"  said  Lennox,  when,  having  drawn  our  chairs 
round  the  fire,  we  had  discussed  every  topic  within  our 
reach,  "  come,  what  say  you  to  a  game  at  riddles  ? " 

He  glanced  at  Cora.  Short  as  had  been  their 
acquaintance,  the  rogue  had  already  acquired  a  habit  of 
this.  Cora's  black  eyes,  somehow  or  other,  appeared  to 
shrink  and  droop  beneath  that  glance,  which  was  very 
unaccountable,  as  she  was  usually  by  no  means  bashful. 
But  she  gaily  replied,  "  With  all  my  heart.  Let  us 
begin." 

I  shall  not  detail  any  of  these  amazing  exercises  of 
intellect.  The  forfeits  soon  became  so  numerous  that  we 
ceased  to  count  them ;  and  we  finally  agreed  that  they 
should  be  compounded  for  three  each. 

Notwithstanding  the  pouring  rain  and  the  howling 
wind,  for  the  gale  gathered  in  the  gully  between  the 
mountains,  and  came  moaning  round  the  old  house  like  a 
Banshee  —  notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather  outside, 
there  was  much  comfort  indoors.  The  presence  of  two 
such  lovely  women  as  my  wife  and  her  cousin,  the  gay 
spirits  of  Lennox  and  Cora,  my  own  suspicions  and  spe- 
culations concerning  these  two  latter,  notwithstanding 
their  brief  acquaintance,  the  cheerful  log-fire,  which  was 
extremely  welcome,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  spring, 
all  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  when  our  cousin  and  our 
guest  essayed  their  harmonious  voices  in  a  duet,  I  passed 
my  arm  round  the  little  waist  of  my  sweet  wife,  who  was 
sitting  by  me  in  the  chimney-corner,  and,  shutting  my 
eyes,  fancied  myself  a  Mahometan  in  Paradise. 

"tMy  dear,"  said  Lucy  to  me  that  night,  as  she  was 
curling  her  hair  before  the  glass,  "  my  dear,  it  is  very 
odd  about  Mr.  Lennox  and  Cora  ? " 

"  What  is  it,  love  ? "  inquired  I,  drowsily  ;  "  what 
have  you  discovered  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  but  that  I  think  they  are  in  love  with  each 
other.  It  is  very  strange.  They  have  only  known  one 
another  two  days,  /could  not  become  attached  to  any 
one  in  that  space  of  time." 

"  Not  even  to  me  ? "  asked  I,  with  a  sleepy  attempt  at 
slyness. 

I  heard  a  line  of  a  negro  melody  the  other  day,  ending 
thus — 

"  Now  don't  be  foolish,  Joe." 

Something  like  it  my  wife  said  to  me  in  reply  to  this 
sally,  and  then  went  on  with  her  surmises,  rousing  me 
thoroughly.  Having  summed  up  all  the  evidence  she  had 
to  bring,  we  both  agreed  that  our  joint  view  of  the  case 
was  well  founded;  and  I  determined,  as  a  cousin  and 
present  protector  of  our  handsome,  careless  chit  of  a 
Cora,  to  write  privately  to  a  gentleman  of  respectability 
who  lived  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  with  Tom 
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Lennox;  for  I  could  not  entirely  depend  on  my  own 
knowladge  of  the  latter,  having  lost  sight  of  him  for 
several  years  back  until  now. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  determination,  I  went  to  | 
sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  midnight,  when  I  started  ! 
up  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  suffocation.  The  room  j 
was  full  of  smoke,  and  a  fearful  apprehension  immediately 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  Bending  tenderly  over  the  sleeping 
form  of  my  dear  wife,  I  said  gently,  "  Lucy  !  Lucy  ! " 

She  awoke,  and  at  once  became  sensible  of  our  danger. 
There  were  no  screams,  no  ejaculations;  no  feminine 
helplessness  was  evinced  by  the  admirable  little  woman ; 
but  she  quietly  begged  me  to  go  and  warn  Cora  and  Len- 
nox, saying  that  she  would  throw  on  her  dressing-gown 
and  follow  me  immediately. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  hastened  across  the  old- 
fashioned  lobby  to  Cora's  room,  but  somebody  was  there 
before  me.  The  door  was  wide  open,  and  Lennox  met 
me  half-way  across  the  room,  bearing  the  senseless  Cora 
in  his  arms.  I  rushed  back  to  look  for  my  wife,  whom 
I  found  calm  and  collected,  knocking  at  the  landlord's 
door,  which  was  situated  a  few  steps  lower  down,  at  the 
end  of  the  lobby. 

The  whole  house  was  soon  astir,  and  when  we  had 
opened  the  outer  door,  and  stood  shivering  in  all  kinds  of 
costumes  in  the  yard,  where  the  bright  starlight  rendered 
every  object  distinctly  visible,  the  landlord  and  his  un- 
derstrappers examined  into  the  cause  of  our  alarm,  and 
found  that  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen  was  in 
flames.  This  ascertained,  the  fire  was  easily  got  under 
by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  men ;  while  my  wife 
and  the  maid  of  all  work  employed  themselves  ill  reviving 
the  still  fainting  Cora. 

Your  wild,  spirited  women  are  never  to  be  depended 
upon  in  cases  of  emergency ;  while  the  mild,  seemingly 
timid,  pliable  creatures  usually  rise  superior  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  testify  a  most  heroic  degree  of  fortitude,  self- 
dependence,  and  endurance.  But  the  fire  is  at  length 
extinguished,  Cora  restored,  and  we  shake  hands  and 
congratulate  each  other  upon  our  safety. 

No  one  thought  of  retiring  to-bed.  When  order  was 
restored,  we  sat  down  in  the  early  dawn  to  a  substantial 
breakfast ;  and  consulted  upon  the  time  and  manner  of 
our  return. 

"  One  more  visit  to  the  glen,"  voted  Lennox.  (Your 
lovers  are  mightily  fond  of  glens  and  such  romantic 
places.) 

I  looked  at  Lucy.     She  smiled  assent. 

"  The  sweet  air  and  woodland  sounds  will  restore  us 
after  the  hurry  of  this  agitated  night.  What  say  you, 
Cora?" 

Cora  smiled,  and  blushed,  and  glanced  a  downcast  eye 
towards  my  friend. 

"  By-the-by,  Miss  Cora,"  said  I,  you  have  never  yet 
made  your  acknowledgments  to  your  gallant  rescuer.  A 
pretty  heroine  you  make.  Go  up  to  him  and  give  him 
your  hand  immediately.  And  something  better,  if  he 
demands  it." 

"  Mr.  Summers !  "  The  arch  creature  tried  to  look 
severe,  but  it  would  not  do.  Instead  of  that,  the  blush 
deepened  into  scarlet,  and  she  turned  away  from  my 
scrutinizing  gaze. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Lennox,  coming  to  the  rescue. 
"  I  am  sufficiently  repaid  by  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  devotion  to — to— the  fair  sex." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  Lennox's  extreme 
modesty ;  and  we  separated  to  prepare  for  our  excursion, 
though  the  morning  was  somewhat  gloomy. 

"John,  John,  you  go  prosing  on,  and  the  editor  will 
never  admit  it.  Twenty-five  pages,  John,  your  extreme 
limit,  you  know." 

"Come  then,  my  darling,  we  will  skip  all  the  rest,  and 
pass  on  to  our  arrival  the  next  evening  at  our  pretty 
cottage,  where  your  good  mamma — " 


"  Poor  dear  soul,"  sighed  my  wife,  as  she  invariably 
does  at  every  mention  of  her  deceased  parent. 

"  Was  waiting  for  us  at  a  pretty  tea-table,  where  an 
ambiguous  sort  of  meal  was  spread;  consisting  of  cold 
boiled  ham,  a  salad,  fresh  trout  from  the  brook,  caught 
by  my  good  father-in-law,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  of  every 
shape  and  kind,  tea,  coffee,  trotting  cream,  and  a  flagon 
of  home-brewed." 

"  But,  John,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  the  tale 
itself." 

"  Never  mind,  the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the 
connection.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  sit  down  to  thy 
knitting  again." 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  our  return,  and  after  taking  a 
friendly  leave  of  Lennox,  who  more  than  hinted  his 

intention  of  soon  seeing  us  again,  we  posted  it  to ; 

where  we  hired  another  chaise,  and  bowled  away  along 
the  green  lanes  to  the  village  of  Lucton ;  near  which 
stood  our  own  little  cottage,  just  large  enough  to  begin 
housekeeping,  and  the  rambling  old  residence  of  my 
wife's  family. 

Cheer  up,  bright  Cora !  there  is  a  dash  of  pensiveness 
over  thy  gaiety ;  but  wait  awhile,  he  will  soon  be  here.  I 
saw  it  in  his  eye  when  we  parted.  Now,  Lucy,  my  love, 
look  through  the  trees.  Do  you  see  the  blue  smoke 
curling  from  our  chimney  ?  Think  how  it  will  rise, 
Lucy,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
from  the  hearth  where  you,  Lucy,  and  our  children " 

"  Fie,  John  !  I  am  sure  you  never  talked  such  soft 
nonsense  as  that,  and  Cora  sitting  by  too.  Pray  leave 
off;  you  have  dosed  the  reader  quite  sufficiently." 

"And  dozed  him  too,  perhaps,  dear  wife.  But  I  must 
make  a  conclusion." 

The  moon  is  rising  in  the  purple  sky,  a  solitary  star 
her  sole  attendant.  The  corner  of  the  lane  is  turned — 
the  gate  is  swung  open  with  a  merry  clash,  and  old  Letty 
stands  beside  it,  curtseying  low  as  we  drive  briskly  round 
the  gravel-sweep.  On  the  door-step  stands  the  dear  old 
mother.  I  lift  Lucy  and  Cora  from  the  chaise;  and 
then  I  receive  my  lovely  wife  from  the  embrace  of  her 
overjoyed  parent,  and  welcome  her  to  the  rustic  home  of 
which  she  is  henceforward  to  be  the  mistress  and  chief 
ornament.  We  chat,  we  drink  tea,  we  make  merry 
round  the  fire  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  shortly  after 
arrives  to  welcome  his  daughter.  They  drink  our  healths 
in  spiced  elder- wine,  and — and — so  ends  the  last  evening 
of  my  Wedding  Week. 


When  my  wife  had  read  the  whole  of  the  above,  she 
said — these  women  are  never  satisfied — "  Well,  John, 
though  you  are  rather  too  fond  of  cutting  a  joke  at  my 
expense,  now  I  am  grown  an  old  body,  I  will  forgive  you 
all  that,  provided  you  will  just  play  the  woman  for  once, 
and  ad<J  a  little  postscript,  to  say  whether  Cora  and 
Lennox  married." 

"To  be  sure  they  did,  wife.  Did  not  Cora  herself 
pay  us  a  visit  last  year,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  eldest 
son  ?  And  a  fine  young  man  he  is,  the  image  of  what 
his  father  was  in  our  young  days.  Cora  was  not  much 
altered,  was  she,  since  the  day  when  we  four  played  at 
riddles  in  the  old-fashioned  wayside  inn.  She  had  as 
bright  an  eye  and.  as  light  a  foot  as  ever,  though  she  had 
added  some  three  stone  to  her  weight." 

"  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  John.  Now  for  the 
postscript." 

"  There  it  is,  good  wife,  with  your  affidavit  appended." 

"  Upon  my  word,  John,  you  have  the  queerest  way  of 
doing  things." 


THOSE  who  bequeath  unto  themselves  a  pompous 
funeral  are  at  just  so  much  expense  to  inform  the  world 
of  something  that  had  much  better  been  concealed, — 
namely,  that  their  vanity  had  outlived  themselves. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

OMNIBUS   SERVANTS — A   SAMPLE   OF    PUBLIC    INJUSTICE. 

The  public  is  not  always  right  in  its  decisions,  neither 
is  it  always  benevolent  in  its  dealings.  The  omnibus  j 
servants  of  the  metropolis  are  a  class  of  men  whom  the 
public  treat  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  to  whom  | 
it  seems  to  deny  the  rights  and  sympathies  of  our  common  j 
humanity.  The  old  coachman  of  a  long  stage  was  a  well  j 
fed,  easy  living,  petted  and  caressed  kind  of  pensioner,  j 
Greeted  with  kind  words  by  the  rich,  looked  up  to  as  a 
man  of  high  station  by  the  poor,  and,  like  the  immortal 
Weller,  "  on  the  best  of  terms  with  forty  mile  of  females." 
Your  omnibus-driver  is  an  ill-treated  and  tortured  slave. 
He  labours  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day,  in  all 
weathers,  and  in  the  midst  of  hindrances  and  annoyances. 
The  conductor  has  as  sad  a  life.  He  must  stand— like  a 
sick,  moulting  bird  upon  a  perch — on  that  six-inch  bit  of 
wood,  to  be  poked  in  the  side,  and  thumped  on  the  shins 
with  sharp  sticks  and  dirty  umbrellas,  and  if  the  vehicle 
does  not  stop  on  the  instant  (for  the  slippery  road  will 
not  always  permit  it)  he  must  expect  a  volley  of  abuse 
from  the  growling  passenger,  now  and  then  adding  to  it 
the  mortification  of  having  given  ninepence  and  a  ride  for 
a  leaden  shilling.  The  driver  can  show  you  a  maimed 
and  crippled  hand,  which  the  continual  grasping  of  the 
reins  has  rendered  unfit  for  any  other  employment;  yet, 
despite  the  hardships  of  the  occupation  itself,  including 
the  bolting  of  their  meals,  cold  or  boiling-hot,  as  the  case 
may  be  (for  dinner-hour  to  a  conductor  would  be  like  a 
morning  paper  to  a  griffin),  they  are  always  civil  and 
obliging,  and  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  passen- 
gers. Mr.  Lane,  in  his  amusing  Life  at  the  Water  Cure, 
gives,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience,  that 
omnibus  servants,  as  a  class,  have  "earned  a  character 
for  civility  and  respectability  of  deportment ;  and  that  the 
incivility  of  passengers  is  generally  met  in  a  spirit  of 
endurance,  to  which  the  conductor  especially  has  been 
disciplined  by  habitual  ill-treatment,  or  want  of  due  con- 
sideration." It  must  be  seen  that  the  character  of  these 
men  is  much  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  that  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  these  cheap  conveyances 
merits  something  better  than  the  harsh,  unfeeling  treat- 
ment which  the  men  too  often  receive.  The  public  should 
seek  to  ameliorate  their  condition  rather  than  increase 
their  burdens,  by  the  exercise  of  courtesy,  and  being  pro- 
vided with  change,  instead  of  tendering  a  sovereign  for  a 
threepenny  fare,  and  abusing  the  man  for  not  handing  the 
proper  change  the  next  moment,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
These  men  are  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  are  frequently 
the  subjects  of  asthma,  and  every  variety  of  rheumatism ; 
their  hours  of  labour  are  excessive ;  they  have  no  time  for 
meals,  and  no  Sabbath  of  rest ;  they  have  no  exercise,  no 
recreation ;  if  they  have  wives  and  families,  their  scanty 
wages  is  not  enough  to  maintain  them  in  comfort ;  and, 
added  to  the  hardships  of  an  abnegation  of  all  fireside 
enjoyments  or  social  converse  with  their  families,  they 
seldom  attain  to  the  age  of  maturity.  These  men 
number,  in  London  alone,  above  ten  thousand;  and  those 
who  participate  in  the  comfort  of  suburban  residences, 
the  moving  to  and  fro  on  business  quickly,  cleanly,  and 
cheaply,  owe  something  to  the  men  by  whose  agency  so 
great  a  convenience  is  sustained. 

USES    OF    THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

The  beautiful  does  not  exist  for  the  gratification  of  the 
eye  merely,  but  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  the 
teaching  of  the  heart.  The  highest  utilities  are  those 
which  stand  up  above  the  sordid  motives  of  the  world, 
and  appeal  for  acceptance  to  our  sentiments.  With  what 
sweet  delight  we  look  back  upon  the  time  when  beauty 
first  dawned  upon  us,  and  the  first  hour  of  our  love  began  ! 
How  we  recall  the  moments  when  we  drank  delight  from 
ruby  lips  and  hazel  eyes,  and  the  warm  greetings  of  a 


summer  heart !  We  think  of  virtue,  and  charity,  and 
love,  as  emblemed  in  beautiful  forms,  and  become  con- 
scious of  a  higher  development  of  the  moral  sentiments 
when  we  converse  with  a  beautiful  person.  The  painters, 
poets,  and  sculptors  have  ever  hinted  at  the  close  analogy 
between  physical  and  spiritual  beauty.  The  man  who 
plants  rose-trees  beside  his  cottage-wall,  who  cultivates 
flowers  in  his  garden,  and  gathers  beautiful  things  around 
his  household  hearth,  will  have  a  higher  appreciation  of 
intellectual  and  moral  worth  than  he  who  cares  for  none 
of  these.  Note  the  man  or  woman  whose  home  is 
adorned  with  the  beautiful  productions  of  modern  art, 
and  you  shall  find  that  the  love  of  these  imitations  of 
nature  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  related  to  a  noble 
jhilanthropy,  and  a  pure  religion.  Surround  a  man  with 
he  choicest  productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  give 
lim  the  poetry  of  colour,  of  form,  and  of  thought,  and 
you  immediately  lift  him  into  a  higher  region,  wherein  he 
jreathes  a  purer  air,  and  has  a  nobler  idea  of  his  duties 
and  relations  to  the  world.  Give  the  poor  man  a  flower  - 
;arden,  and  a  book  of  sweet  thoughts,  and  you  give  him 
an  inheritance  which  wealth  cannot  surpass.  Give  him 
a  free  garden  in  which  to  wander  after  his  hours  of  labour, 
and  there  he  will  commune  with  the  things  of  beauty's 
world,  and  have  spiritual  as  well  as  material  refreshment. 
Free  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  galleries  of  art,  are  all  so 
many  educators  of  the  moral  sentiments  ;  they  divert  the 
mind  from  frivolous  thoughts,  and  the  senses  from  sensual 
ndulgences.  To  make  a  people  wise  and  happy,  you  must 
make  beautv  cheap,  and  scatter  flowers  amongst  the  dross 
of  daily  life.  With  facilities  for  communion  with  the 
beautiful,  a  nation  will  never  sink  in  character,  or  become 
weakened  by  debasing  passions ;  for  the  senses,  diverted 
from  the  service  of  the  lower  appetites,  will  be  occupied 
in  transmitting  poetry  to  the  heart.  Therefore,  we  say, 
success  to  all  schemes  for  the  diffusion  of  the  beautiful ; 
success  to  all  methods  which  aim  at  connecting  the  desires 
of  the  sordid  plodder  with  the  lovely  forms  of  nature  and 
the  delicious  sentiments  of  the  heart. 


THINGS    TO    BE    FOUND    OUT. 

Nature  is  not  exhausted.  Within  her  fertile  bosom 
there  may  be  thousands  of  substances  yet  unknown,  as 
precious  as  the  only  recently  found  gutta  percha.  To 
doubt  this,  would  be  to  repudiate  the  most  logical  infe- 
rence afforded  by  the  whole  history  of  the  earth.  Corn 
and  the  grape  excepted,  nearly  all  our  staples  in  vegetable 
food  are  of  comparatively  modern  discovery.  Society 
had  a  long  existence  without  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  potatoes.  Who  shall  say  there  is  not  a  more 
nutritious  plant  than  the  sugar-cane, — a  finer  root  than 
the  potato, — a  more  useful  tree  than  the'  cotton  ?  Buried 
wealth  lies  everywhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which 
needs  but  the  true  divining  rod  of  organized  action  for  its 
discovery. — Athenaeum. 

FICTION. 

WTe  must  remember,  that  fiction  is  not  falsehood.  If 
a  writer  puts  abstract  virtues  into  book-  clothing,  and 
sends  them  upon  stilts  into  the  world,  he  is  a  bad  writer ; 
if  he  classifies  men,  and  attributes  all  virtue  to  one  class 
and  all  vice  to  another,  he  is  a  false  writer.  Then,  again, 
if  his  ideal  is  so  poor,  that  he  fancies  man's  welfare  to 
consist  in  immediate  happiness ;  if  he  means  to  paint  a 
great  man  and  paints  only  a  greedy  one,  he  is  a  mis- 
chievous writer;  and  not  the  less  so,  although  by  lamp- 
light and  amongst  a  juvenile  audience  his  coarse  scene- 
painting  should  be  thought  very  grand.  He  may  be  true 
to  his  own  fancy,  but  he  is  false  to  nature.  A  writer  of 
course  cannot  get  beyond  his  own  ideal ;  but  at  least  he 
should  see  that  he  works  up  to  it,  and  if  it  is  a  poor  one, 
he  had  better  write  histories  of  the  utmost  concentration 
of  dullness,  than  amuse  us  with  unjust  and  untrue 
imaginings. — Friends  in  Council. 
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LOVE! 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "SILENT  LOVE." 

WE  have  teen  favoured  with  the  following  original  poem  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  author  of"  Silent  Love,"  an  extremely  sweet  and  tender 
poem  first  published  some  six  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  gone 
through  manv  editions.  The  history  of  this  poem  was  a  remarkable 
one  °The  author,  James  Wilson,  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1749  :  he  was  the  only  son  of  Ms  parents,  who  were 
of  the  middle  rank  of  life.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  then  went  to  Glasgow  College,  to  study  for  the  pro- 
fession of  physic.  There  "he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
after  which  he  was  withdrawn  from  college,  and  commenced  business 
as  an  apothecary,  iu  which  he  succeeded,  and  was  enabled  to  realize 
a  small  independence,  on  which  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  mother 
until  her  death.  His  nephew,  in  the  short  biographical  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem  of  "  Silent  Love,"  goes  on  to  state  that — "  he  was 
long  observed  to  look  solitary  ;  he  had  scarcely  a  companion  ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  some  disappointment  in  love  was  the  cause  ;  but,  as 
he  had  no  confidant,  the  matter  was  never  revealed.  He  was  then  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  betook  himself  to  travelling,  and  after  many 
years  he  returned,  and  stayed  with  my  mother  in  Causewayside-street. 
1  was  young  at  the  time,  and  can  only  remember  that  he  was  my  com- 
panion—had a  good  disposition— could  sing  well,  and  read  much.  He 
also  wrote  occasionally,  but  we  never  knew  what  ;  and  at  last  he 
grew  so  morose,  particularly  when  among  strangers,  that  no  one 
could  elicit  the  thoughts  of  his  mind.  In  the  autumn  of  1806  he  fell 
into  a  speedy  decline,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1807,  leaving 
still  the  history  of  his  love  a  sealed  letter  ;  and  the  [name  of  his  fail- 
one  is  now  a  secret  for  ever." 

It  appears  from  the  poem,  which  was  brought  to  light  long  after  his 
death,  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  entertained  a  secret  pas- 
sion for  a  young  woman,  which  engrossed  his  whole  being,  and  gave  a 
colour  to  his  entire  future  life.  It  may  have  been  a  hopeless  passion, 
it  was  a  concealed  one  ;  for  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  revealed  his 
love  to  the  object  herself.  Strange  the  power  of  one  thrilling  glance 
from  a  human  eye,  that  it  should  thus  transfix  another  being,  and 
enchain  his  thoughts  for  life  !  Yet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
here.  This  man  loved  tenderly,  passionately,  hopelessly,— poured  out 
his  life  in  one  long  sigh— and  went  to  the  grave,  taking  his  secret  with 
him.  The  little  poem,  which  his  nephew  has  since  given  to  the  world, 
is  an  extremely  graceful  and  touching  production,  and  though  never 
destined  for  publication,  it  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Pope  ;  having  all 
his  elegance,  and  much  more  than  his  feeling  and  passion.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  inferior  to  it,  but  still  they  are  curious  and  interesting  ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
From  the  date  on  the  manuscript,  the  lines  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  the  same  year  that  the  author  died. 

IN  ancient  time  when  Homer  sung, 
His  Grecian  lyre  to  Love  was  strung ; 
Sweet  Love!  the  soul-inspiring  strain! 
Which  brings  the  greatest  bliss  or  pain. — 
When  Yirgil  tuned  his  Latin  lyre, 
It  breathed  the  same  celestial  tire ; 
And  when  the  English  poet  sings, 
What  other  power  can  trill  his  strings  ? 

'Tis  by  Love's  chain  the  world  Is  hung — 
The  withering  old — the  glowing  young — 
The  rich,  the  poor,  and  all  incline 
To  kneel  at  Love's  most  sacred  shrine ! 
The  greatest  genius  earth  can  boast, 
Has  on  Love's  troubled  sea  been  toss'd ; 
And  as  the  mind  and  reason  rise, 
We  read  new  bliss  in  woman's  eyes  ! 

Yet  love  is  a  most  dangerous  thing, 

Even  from  the  peasant  to  the  ki»g ; 

And,  as  all  thoughtful  poets  sing, 

Is  safest  in  the  marriage  ring. 

Love  charms  the  heart,  but  blinds  the  eyes ; 

Love  every  patent  truth  denies ; 

Love,  though  it  may  believe  in  part, 

No  captious  word  can  reach  the  heart. 

Love  causes  bliss,  or  causes  fears — 
A  sun  of  smiles — a  sea  of  tears — 
A  hopeful  mind — a  broken  heart — 
Sweet  innocence  or  bastard  art. 
Love  is  no  simple  god  to  serve ; 
Those  who  enlist  can  seldom  swerve ; 
Till  waking  from  their  dream  of  joy, 
They  lead  a  life  of  cold  alloy. 

That  love  alone  is  safe  from  fears — 
From  broken  bliss,  and  art,  and  tears, 
Which  through  life's  present  veil  can  see 
A  glimmering  of  futurity — 
Which  values  temper,  truth,  and  health, 
More  than  the  fleeting  power  of  wealth  : 
All  other  Loves  will  prove  unkind, 
And  why  ? — because  they  have  been  blind ! 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

THE  power  to  rule  is  the  test  of  mind. 

TRUE  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  nothing  more. 

OUR  judgment  generally  strikes  in  with  our  inclina- 
tion, and  seldom  pronounces  against  our  interest  and 
pleasure. 

WHEN  the  heart  is  out  of  tune  the  tongue  seldom 
goes  right. 

PERMANENT  rest  is  not  to  be  expected  on  the  road, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

PEOPLE  obey  willingly  where  they  are  commanded 
kindly. 

AN  orator  should  be  sharp,  a  tragedian  great,  and  a 
comedian  pleasant. 

REALITY  is  but  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  imagination  is  the 
clear  red  wine. 

PASSIONLESS  characters  are  worthless  in  good  or  in 
evil;  their  gentleness  is  inability  to  feel  anger,  their 
virtue  inability  to  do  wrong. 

A  GREAT  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot 
relinquish  them ;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue : 
variety  is  its  relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose. 

THERE  is  no  dispute  managed  without  passion,  and  yet 
there  is  scarce  a  dispute  worth  a  passion. 

HE  that  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  sparks  fly  in  his 
face. 

THAT,  writer  does  the  most  who  gives  his  reader  the 
most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  him  the  least  time. 

THE  uneasy  pillow  of  guilt  may  have  a  deeper,  but  it 
cannot  have  a  more  restless  pain  than  that  of  love. 

CONSTANCY  in  continuing  is  as  needful  as  boldness  in 
beginning. 

THE  human  mind  delights  in  marvels,  and  never  be- 
lieves with  such  hearty  readiness,  as  when  the  tele  it 
accredits  has  in  it  a  tone  of  impossibility. 

WHO  waits  and  watches  needs  must  win. 

COMPANY  which  does  not  help  to  improve  us  will 
certainly  have  a  contrary  effect. 

IN  the  natural  world  a  succession  of  unbroken  views 
fatigues,  the  eye — so,  in  life  whatever  is  varied  and  pic- 
turesque delights  us  more  than  a  monotony  of  unbroken 
prospects,  however  beautiful. 

THE  pains  of  life  serve,  by  contrast,  to  multiply  enjoy- 
ment ;  they  make  the  foil  which  sets  off  and  heightens 
the  flashing  brightness  of  the  gem. 

THINGS  right  in  themselves  are  more  likely  to  be  hin- 
dered than  advanced  by  an  injudicious  zeal  for  promoting 
them,. 

MEN'S  ambition  is  generally  proportionate  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  the  world 
with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great  things,  who  have  not 
likewise  abilities  to  perform  them. 

"THINK  wrong,  and  welcome,"  said  Lessing,  "but 
think;"  and  that  maxim  is  the  plain  cornerstone  of 
greatness. 

No  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his 
own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them. 

REALITY  seldom  equals  imagination,  and  worldly  great- 
ness charms  more  upon  report  than  possession. 

APPLICATION  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  perfection. 

WHATEVER  be  the  motive  of  insult,  it  is  always  best 
to  overlook  it ;  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  resentment, 
and  malice  is  punished  by  neglect. 
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THAT'S  WHERE  IT  IS! 

"  WHAT'S  all  this  outcry  about  the  taxes  ? "  said  my 
uncle  Dick  one  day,  laying  down  the  Times,  and  taking 
up  his  pipe.  "We  talk  a  deal  about  taxes — a  very 
deal." 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  I,  "  there's  that  odious  tax  on 
light — the  window-tax,  and  the  carriage-tax,  and  the 
soap-tax,  and  the  paper-tax,  and  the  attorneys'-tax." 

"  Hold  there,"  said  my  uncle,  "  and  stop  a  bit  till  I 
have  got  this  pipe  lit." 

My  uncle  deliberately  and  seriously  put  the  match  to 
his  pipe,  as  if  he  was  about  to  fire  a  mine ;  then  he  took 
a  few  strong  puffs,  until  he  had  made  a  dense  thick 
cloud  about  him ;  then  he  threw  aside  the  match,  and  set 
himself  back  in  his  elbow-chair,  with  a  "  P — oh — ha  !  " 

"  Now,  then,  about  that  lawyers' -tax  !  "  said  he. 

But  first  let  me  paint  my  uncle's  portrait.  Beard 
could  do  it  better  with  his  daguerreotype ;  but  I  will  try 
my  hand  nevertheless !  First,  a  solid  body,  well  set  into 
his  chair,  which  was  covered  with  red  damask,  furnishing 
a  warm  background  to  his  portly  figure,  and  he  fitted  into 
it  as  if  he  were  a  fixture.  His  nether  man  was  clothed 
in  kerseymere  breeches,  buckled  at  the  knee,  and  his 
white  stockings  showed  a  wonderfully  plump  calf,  for  so 
old  a  man.  He  was  about  seventy,  but  looked  ten  years 
younger — thanks  to  his  equable  good-humour.  He  wore 
ruffles  on  his  shirt-front ;  round  his  neck  a  white  neck- 
cloth ;  and  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  dangled  at  his  fob.  In 
short,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  class 
fast  growing  out  of  date  now-a-days. 

But  I  have  not  mentioned  his  face  yet.  It  was  the 
index  of  the  man,  and  his  inner  light  shone  through  it. 
Broad  and  massive,  a  large  square  chin,  with  a  deep  angle 
under  his  ear — usually  the  sign  of  strength  in  men — a  full, 
prominent  nose,  slightly  rubicund, — some  would  call  it 
"jolly,"  and  a  bright,  clear,  grey  eye,  twinkling  with 
humour  and  shrewdness ;  a  broad,  but  not  very  high 
forehead,  strongly  marked,  surmounted  these  penetrating 
eyes,  and  the  whole  was  covered  by  an  abundant  crop  of 
silver-white  hair.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  my  uncle  before  the  reader's  eye,  as 
he  is  before  my  own ;  but  I  cannot  do  better :  you  must 
learn  more  of  him  from  his  talk. 

"  Now,  then,  about  that  lawyers' -tax,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  uncle,  it  is  very  hard,  indeed.  Here  have  I, 
for  instance,  had  a  long  professional  education  to  undergo  ; 
then,  before  I  can  practise,  I  have  an  immense  sum  to 
pay  in  stamps ;  then  a  large  annual  tax  to  pay  by  way  of 
license  to  practise." 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  "  and  why  not  ?  You  have 
your  run  of  the  public,  and  you  must  pay  for  it.  That's 
where  it  is  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  uncle  ? " 


"  Why  this ;  that  one  can  turn  no  way  in  life,  can't 
be  married,  or  die,  or  buy  a  bit  of  land,  or  enter  into  a 
partnership,  or  make  a  bargain,  without  a  lawyer  spring- 
ing up  and  crying,  '  stand  and  deliver.'  I  would  tax  'em 
all,  and  no  mistake;  if  I  did  not  do  as  Czar  Peter  did." 

"  And  what  did  he  do,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  he  was  walking  through  Westminster 
Hall,  he  saw  a  lot  of  fellows  in  horse-hair  wigs,  powdered 
with  flour,  strutting  about  in  long  black  gowns,  and  he 
asked,  *  Who's  them  fellows  ? '  '  Lawyers,'  was  the 
answer.  '  Lawyers  ! '  said  Peter  ;  '  why,  I've  only  two 
in  all  my  dominions,  and  immediately  on  my  return,  I 
intend  to  hang  one  of  them !'  ': 

"Ay,  that's  where  it  is,  sir,  (to  use  your  own  phrase). 
Peter  was  a  despot,  and  could  not  brook  lawyers.  No 
lawyers  no  freedom — no  rights,  sir ! " 

"  Rights,  sir  1  The  right  of  being  waylaid  by  every 
pettifogger,  and  robbed.  That's  what  it  is  !  Freedom, 
sir?  /  know  them, — from  the  petty  justices  up  to 
Chancery, — and  the  higher  you  go  the  worse  you  fare.  I 
was  a  ward  for  a  girl,  whose  property  was  all  swallowed 
up  by  the  lawyers,  in  the  quarrel  they  got  up  among 
themselves,  and  she  never  fingered  a  penny  to  this  day. 
Look  at  that  newspaper,  and  see  what  a  solicitor  says  of 
our  highest  court.  '  The  Court  of  Chancery,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country,  causing  in 
many  cases  an  absolute  denial  of  justice,  and  in  all  much 
hardship,  anxiety,  vexation,  and  delay.'  But  they  don't 
speak  of  the  cost,  sir;  it  is  ruinous  to  all  who  are  so 
foolish  or  so  infatuated  as  to  sue  for  'justice.'  There  is 
no  other  way  of  dealing  with  these  courts  than  to  do  as 
Noll  Cromwell  did, — abolish  them  at  once.  I'd  blow  them 
up  forthwith  !  " 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  us,  sir  ! " 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir !  My  experience  of  law  is  this, — if  a 
lawyer  threatens  you,  lie  down  at  once  and  be  robbed 
quietly;  but  don't  go  to  law." 

"  But  you  can  be  defended,  sir  !  '' 

"  The  cure's  worse  than  the  disease.  The  '  justice ' 
costs  more  than  the  injustice.  I  have  myself  spent  five- 
and-thirty  pounds  in  recovering  five;  and  I  won  my 
cause !  And  the  beauty  of  it  was,  that  while  the  one 
lawyer  was  stripping  me,  there  were  always  a  dozen  look- 
ing on  laughing.  While  one  robbed,  the  others  quietly 
looked  over  the  hedge.  That's  where  it  is,  sir  !  " 

The  loud  squeaking  of  a  pig  here  interrupted  our  con- 
versation, and,  looking  out  of  the  low  parlour  window, 
we  saw  across  the  street  a  butcher  and  his  two  lads  trying 
to  drive  a  pig  into  the  passage  leading  to  his  slaughter- 
house. 

"  The  lawyers  are  on  him,"  said  my  \incle. 

The  pig  was  a  well-fed  brute,  and  as  comely  as  a  pig 
can  be.  There  are  indeed  pig-fanciers  now-a-days,  who 
can  point  out  to  you  features  of  beauty  in  these  animals ; 
and  there  are  judges  of  the  animals  at  the  Smithfield 
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Shows,  who  award  prizes  accordingly.  This  pig  in 
question  came  forward  quite  critically,  with  its  nose 
down  and  its  ears  cocked,  slowly  picking  every  footstep, 
seeming  to  be  intent  only  on  the  firmness  of  the  ground 
under  it,  but  with  a  cunning,  sidelong  look  turned  upon 
the  butcher  and  his  two  lads.  They  were  very  cautious, 
and  set  about  their  work  like  persons  experienced  in  the 
art  of  pig-driving.  They  gently  insinuated  the  pig  on- 
wards, encouraging  him,  hovering  about  him,  and  keeping 
his  head  pointed  towards  the  way  he  was  to  go  in.  The 
pig  grunted  querulously,  as  if  making  objections,  and 
now  that  he  is  close  upon  the  entrance  to  the  slaughter- 
house, and  when  the  butcher  and  his  lads  are  putting 
forth  their  energies  in  a  grand  shout,  and  strive  to  force 
him  within  the  narrow  way, — now,  on  a  sudden,  he 
smells  something  in  the  wind  that  he  does  not  like — for 
all  pigs  have  some  instinctive  horror  of  slaughter-houses, 
— and  setting  his  ears  back,  and  making  a  sudden  wheel, 
he  bolts,  dashes  between  the  legs  of  the  heavy  butcher, 
who  is  on  his  back  in  an  instant. 

"  There's  where  it  is  !  "  I  exclaimed,  sympathizing 
cordially  with  the  pig. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  my  uncle,  "they'll  have  him 
yet." 

A  terrific  squeal  here  arose  up  the  narrow  street,  and, 
though  we  could  not  see  the  source,  we  knew  it  must  be 
the  caught  pig.  The  butcher  was  up,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

"  The  Philistines  are  on  him,"  said  my  uncle. 

The  squealing  became  more  appalling,  and  drew  nearer. 
It  was  one,  long,  loud  screech,  with  a  short  emphatic 
grunt  at  intervals.  The  butcher  and  his  two  lads  ap- 
proached, carrying  the  struggling  pig  among  them.  As 
they  approached  the  narrow  entry,  the  pig's  struggles 
became  desperate,  and  his  squealing  incessant.  He 
made  one  desperate  effort ;  a  foot  escaped ;  the  two 
lads  are  down ;  but  the  butcher  holds  on  firmly  by  the 
two  hind  legs. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  him,"  said  my  uncle,  turning  to- 
wards the  fire;  "  why  couldn't  he  have  spared  himself 
all  this  trouble,  and  laid  down  to  be  killed  quietly,  like 
an  obedient  pig,  at  once  ?  "  « 

He  set  himself  again  into  his  elbow-chair,  and  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  into  the  grate.  "  It's  just  the 
way  of  the  world,"  said  he,  "  once  let  ill-luck  catch  a 
man,  and  woe  for  him  ;  once  he's  fairly  down,  there's  no 
getting  him  right  on  end  again.  He  may  struggle  away, 
but  it's  of  no  use  :  he's  sure  to  be  made  mince-meat  of  at 
last.  We  were  talking  of  taxes,  sir.  What  does  a  man 
care  about  taxes,  if  the  world's  against  him  ? " 

"  But  that  isn't  the  case  with  the  majority,  sir ;  and 
the  public  will  think  of  taxes,  and  ought  to  think  of 
taxes.  What  do  you  think  about  the  window-tax,  sir?  " 

"  Oh  !  take  all  your  taxes  off,  if  you  can  do  without 
them,  but  don't  give  up  taxing  the  lawyers, — that's  all, — 
don't  let  'em  off!  Soap  ?— surely !  You  insult  the 
'  great  unwashed '  by  calling  them  so,  and  refusing  to 
untax  their  soap.'5 

My  uncle  blew  a  long  cloud,  and  was  silent  a  few 
seconds. 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  he,  "I  fancy  we  tax 
ourselves  daily,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  Government 
durst  tax  us," 

"  How  do  you  mean,  uncle  ?  " 

"Why,  look  at  this  pipe  here  !  It  costs  me  a  shilling 
a  week,  at  least.  Now,  think  of  the  Government  laying 
upon  us  a  smoking-tax  of  fifty  shillings  a  year  !  What 
an  outcry  it  would  cause.  But  look  at  our  drink  !  I  see 
it  said,  that  the  working  folks  of  this  country  spend,  of 
their  own  free-will,  some  fifty  millions  a  year  on  drink. 
Just  fancy  the  Government  putting  on  a  direct  tax  on 
these  classes  of  one-tenth  part  of  this  amount !  what  a 
terrible  agitation  would  come  of  it ! " 

"Why,  there's    some   truth   in  what  you   say,    sir; 


but  then  you  will  remember  that  this  self-taxation  is  all 
VOLUNTARY ! " 

"  Ay,  that's  where  it  is,"  answered  my  uncle  ;  "  it  is 
our  vices  and  our  appetites  that  we  are  voluntarily  feed- 
ing, and  never  count  the  cost  of  them.  But  when 
there  is  a  tax  on  lawyers'  licenses,  or  on  house-windows, 
or  on  soap,  or  on  paper,  though  it  does  not  touch  us  to  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  extent,  we  call  it  '  oppression,' 
and  so  on.  The  taxes  must  be  raised." 

"  But  how  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Tax  wealth — tax  property — tax  land  ;  that  is  what 
always  gets  the  chief  share  of  Government  attention, 
and  it  ought  fairly  to  pay  its  own  costs.  Why  ask  a 
poor  man  to  pay,  out  of  the  wages  of  his  daily  labour, 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  rich  man's  property  ?  But  I 
see  how  it  is,"  said  my  uncle,  again  filling  the  pipe, 
"  once  a  man's  fairly  down,  and  can't  defend  himself, 
everybody's  on  to  him — Government,  landlords,  lawyers, 
and  all.  They  lay  taxes  on  him  without  asking  his  con- 
sent, and  send  their  emissaries  into  his  tea-pot  and  his 
sugar-basin  :  others  of  them,  because  they  have  great 
estates,  think  they  are  also  entitled  to  cut  a  slice  off  the 
poor  man's  loaf,  and  to  get  a  penny  extra  out  of  it  to 
'  protect'  them.  Talk  of  thefts  and  burglaries  1  Why, 
there  is  one  in  every  poor  man's  cupboard,  and  there  is 
not  a  Chubb  yet  discovered  that  can  keep  them  out ! 
The  biggest  thieves  are  not  those  that  break  in  at 
nights  through  our  window  shutters,  but  those  that  march 
in  at  the  open  door,  and  sit  by  us  at  our  hearths  ! " 

"  But  you  would  surely  tax  luxuries  1 " 

"  I  would  tax  dirty  faces  and  dirty  skins,  sir,  not  be- 
cause they  are  luxuries  though ;  and  I  would  tax  bachelors 
after  a  certain  age,  because  then  they  become  confirmed 
fogies  ;  and  I  would  tax  '  imperials,'  '  tufts,'  and  mus- 
taches ;  I  would  tax  all  husbands  that  sit  drinking  in 
public-houses,  while  their  wives  are  left  lonely  at  home ; 
and  I  would  tax  all  low-bosomed  frocks  and  short  petti- 
coats in  women,  as  well  as  rouge  and  wasp-waists.  Kisses 
might  be  taxed  (are  they  in  your  list  of  '  luxuries  ? '),  but 
the  difficulty  would  be  in  finding  supervisors  and  excise- 
men for  the  department !"  "  But,  without  joking,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  You  will  never  get 
the  taxes  paid  cheerfully,  until  you  allow  the  people  who 
are  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  laying  of  them  on  ;  that's  where  it  is,  sir.  If 
the  Government  is  to  be  an  efficient  '  taxing  machine,' 
you  must  let  those  who  are  taxed  get  a  fair  hold  of  the 
handle ;  otherwise  they  will  be  dealt  with  like  that  pig 
over  there;  you  understand  !  That's  just  where  it  is; — 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter." 

My  uncle  always  tried  to  get  at  the  gist  of  a  matter, 
and  when  he  did,  his  eyes  lit  up,  as  they  did  now,  and, 
with  his  pipe-tube  extended,  he  triumphantly  wound  up 
with*  his  "  that's  where  it  is  !  "  It  was  the  Q.  E.  D. — 
the  thing  to  be  demonstrated — the  crowning  summary  of 
his  argument. 

I  could  furnish  some  further  illustrations  of  my  uncle's 
mode  of  clenching  his  arguments,  and  may  probably  do 
so  on  some  other  occasion. 


THE    BOOK    AND    THE    WOMAN. 

A  NABRATIVE. 
BY  PERCY  B.  ST.  JOHX. 

MY  friend  Scipio  de  Simonet  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  for  meeting  with  strange  adventures 
whom  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet.  He  is,  or  rather  was, 
always  up  to  his  ears  in  adventures.  We  have  had  one 
or  two  in  common ;  but  I  prefer  narrating  those  of  others 
to  my  own.  I  have  said  he  was,  for  his  last  has  rather 
cured  him  of  his  mania.  It  occurred  to  him  about  a  year 
ago,  and  with  his  permission  I  narrate  it,  without  chang- 
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ing  a  single  detail.  It  may  appear  singular  to  English 
ears,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difference  of 
manners  in  the  two  countries  is  prodigious,  and  that 
many  things  considered  eccentric  in  England  are  quite 
matters  of  course  in  France. 

My  friend  Scipio  is  not  very  fond  of  balls,  but  it  hap- 
pened, I  know  not  how,  that  he  was  present  at  the  first 
ball  of  the  season  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  New  Year's  Day,  1850.  Everybody  who  has 
been  at  pne  of  these  scenes  of  carnival  in  Paris  knows 
what  a  noisy,  uproarious  aspect  it  presents.  Three 
or  four  thousand  men  and  women,  nearly  all  bent  on 
mirth  and  fun,  in  every  variety  of  costume — the  females 
all  masked,  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  male  sex 
in  evening  costume,  and  the  ladies  of  the  same  class  in 
dominoes — -the  whole  presenting  an  air  of  noisy  folly 
rarely  equalled.  My  friend  is  not  a  dancing  man,  and 
his  presence  at  the  ball  could  only  be  the  result  of  some 
idle  freak  of  fancy.  For  some  time  he  walked  about 
looking  carelessly  at  the  merry  groups,  but  making  no 
attempt  to  join  in  any  way  in  the  festive  sport.  About 
one  o'clock,  however,  he  remarked  two  ladies  closely 
masked,  and  concealed  under  rich  dominoes,  who  at  once 
excited  his  curiosity.  They  universally  refused  all  invi- 
tations to  dance,  they  replied  to  no  questions,  and  seemed 
simply  to  have  come  to  be  observant  spectators.  At 
once  the  imaginative  fancy  of  M.  Scipio  was  at  work, 
and  he  began  to  watch  them  attentively.  For  some  time 
they  continued  walking  about,  but  at  length  they  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  for  a  seat.  Not  one  was  to  be  had. 
My  friend  had  himself  found  one  place,  and  thence  he 
surveyed  their  movements.  At  length  they  passed  close 
to  him. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  rising,  "  you  appear  tired.  If  you 
can  contrive  to  squeeze  into  my  place,  it  is  very  much  at 
your  service." 

The  ladies  spoke  an  instant  in  a  whisper,  and  then, 
with  a  bow,  took  the  proffered  place,  which  by  dint  of  a 
little  pushing  sufficed  for  both.  M.  Scipio  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  younger  of  the  two  ladies,  for  so  he  at  once 
judged  her  to  be,  and  his  politeness  appearing  to  have 
made  an  impression,  received  an  answer.  The  voice  of 
the  speaker  was  sweet  in  the  extreme.  At  first  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  ball,  then  on  other  scenes  at  car- 
nivals in  Italy.  Both  had  been  some  time  in  that  country. 
Under  the  circumstances,  considerable  latitude  of  speech 
is  always  allowed,  but  M.  Scipio  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  scrupulous  decorum  and  propriety.  He  had  found  out 
at  once  that  the  speaker  was  a  lady.  She  was  young, 
while  her  companion  was  much  older,  having  volunteered 
to  accompany  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  a 
masked  ball.  When  they  rose  to  walk  once  more  round 
the  ball-room,  his  proffei-ed  arm  was  accepted  by  the 
younger  lady,  and  the  conversation  continued.  They 
spoke  of  literature,  of  poetry,  of  music,  the  arts,  like  old 
friends ;  they  seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  come  to  be 
amused  by  the  fun,  and  when  about,  three  they  retired 
to  the  refreshment-room,  they  sat  conversing  there  until 
five,  without  ever  thinking  of  returning  to  the  ball-room. 
"  But,  Madame/'  suddenly  cried  the  young  lady,  "we 
must  soon  go." 

"Ladies,  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  very  pleasant 
hours  which  you  have  caused  me  to  spend,"  said  M. 
Scipio,  rising. 

But,  Monsieur,  I  am  masked,  and  under  that   dis- 


"  And  you  let  us  go  without  asking  any  reward  !  " 
"  To  have  asked  a  reward  would  have  been  to  have 
assumed  a  right  to  claim  it.  But  since  you  are  kind 
enough  to  allude  to  the  subject,  I  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful if  you  would  raise  the  corner  of  your  mask  an  in- 
stant." 

"  But,  Monsieur,  how  will  that  serve  you  ?  We  can 
never  meet  again." 

"  Who  knows !  Fortune  is  not  always  averse  to  man's 
happiness." 

"  But  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  not  ugly,  but  I 
am  not  pretty." 

"  Madame,  your  conversation  has  so  pleased  me,  I  am 
sure  your  countenance  will  do  the  same." 

Before  her  companion  could  say  a  word,  the  young 
lady  had  loosened  her  mask,  and  so  placed  it,  that  M. 
Scipio  saw  her  face  completely.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  of  about  five-and-twenty,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  full  rich  lips,  and  an  expression  of  vivacity,  and  in- 
tellect of  a  most  pleasing  character.  Quickly  replacing 
the  pasteboard,  she  rose  to  go.  My  friend  offered  her 
his  arm,  to  lead  her  to  a  carriage. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  passionately,  as  they  descended 
the  steps,  "  let  me  see  you  once  more,  and  .that  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock,  in  the  Tuileries.  I  beg,  I  im- 
plore this  of  you." 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  she  trembled  violently. 
The  carriage  was  reached — not  a  word  passed ;  but  as  he 
bade  them  adieu,  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  pressure 
of  the  hand  seemed  a  favourable  answer  to  his  request. 

M.  Scipio  hurried  home,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
divan,  where,  despite  his  excitement,  he  soon  slept 
soundly.  When  he  woke  it  was  twelve !  His  breakfast 
was  ready,  his  servant  had  put  out  new  clothes,  and  all 
looked  so  fresh  and  matter  of  fact,  that  the  night's  ad- 
venture appeared  a  dream.  But  recollection  soon  re- 
turned, and  with  it  the  memory  of  his  appointment.  He 
breakfasted,  dressed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  went  out. 
His  residence  was  in  sight  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had, 
while  repeating  his  request,  mentioned  a  particular  loca- 
lity. The  clock  struck  two  as  he  arrived.  There  were 
very  few  people  in  the  garden,  even  though  it  was  Sun- 
day; but,  to  the  delight  of  M.  Scipio,  there  she  was, 
coming  leisurely  in  his  direction,  and  alone. 

She  was  simply  but  richly  dressed  in  the  morning 
ostume  of  a  Parisian  lady  of  rank,  but  not  with  that 
effort  to  look  nobody,  which  persons  in  that  class  gene- 
rally assume  when  they  go  to  a  rendezvous.  M.  Scipio 
advanced  towards  her,  bowed  as  if  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, stopped  speaking  for  some  moments,  and  then 
offered  his  arm. 

"  How  grateful  I  am,"  he  said,  as  they  moved  along 
the  broad  middle  walk. 

"  How  imprudent  I  am,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I 
am,  it  is  true,  a  widow,  and  our  manners  render  my  act 
ixcusable ;  but  still,  to  meet  a  strange  man,  after  a  night 
at  a  masked  ball ! — I  must  be  truly  mad  to  have  come." 
"  Had  you  not,  you  would  have  driven  me  to  despair. 
[  have  learned  to  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.  Your 
conversation  last  night,  your  voice,  and  then  that  glimpse 
of  your  face,  have  filled  my  heart  with  love." 

"  Yes!"  said  she,  sadly,  "with  one  of  those  fugitive 
mssions  so  common  in  our  country." 

Scipio  assured  her  warmly  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
eelings,  but  the  young  widow  treated  all  his  vows  and 
guise  am  allowed  great  liberty.  How  comes  it  that  you,  protestations  with  polite  contempt ;  and  M.  Scipio,  a 
a  young  man,  come  to  a  masked  ball — where  your  sex  '  little  vexed,  turned  the  conversation  to  some  of  the  more 
only,  in  general,  congregate  to  commit  extravagancies 
and  follies — and  freely  devote  your  whole  night  to  being 


the  protector  of  two  unknown  females,  and  when  they 
are  about  to  depart,  you  actually  thank  them,  who  are 
your  obliged  and  grateful  debtors  ?" 

"  Madame,  I  came  to  the  ball  out  of  idleness,  and  I 
found  happiness." 


serious  topics  of  the  previous  night.  They  reached  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  took  a  carriage  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne ;  they  walked  for  an  hour  in  that  delicious  wood, 
they  returned  to  many  subjects  but  half  discussed  at  their 
former  meeting,  and  were  on  both  sides  surprised  and 
pleased  at  their  mutual  information  and  power  of  speech. 
They  returned  towards  Paris ;  arrived  at  the  Fountain  of 
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the  Champs  Elysees,  Scipio  grew  silent  and  sad;  the 
poor  young  man  had  spent  so  happy  a  day,  that  parting 
seemed  terrible. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur  ?" 

"  I  am  sad,  because  you  are  going." 

"Monsieur  then  does  not  mean  to  let  me  invite 
myself  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Palais  Royal  ? "  said  the 
young  woman  archly. 

"  Oh  madame,  I  can  hardly  expect." 

"  Monsieur,  we  shall  probably  never  meet  again,  we 
ought  not  to.  But  I  frankly  confess,  I  am  happy.  I 
wish  to  have  one  joyous  day  to  remember.  I  will  dine 
with  you,  go  to  the  opera  after,  and  at  eleven  we  part." 

"  But  you  will  tell  me  your  name  ? " 

"  I  don't  ask  for  yours  ;  ask  not  mine."  t 

M.  Scipio  was  so  overwhelmed  by  her  kindness  in 
spending  the  evening  with  him,  that  he  could  not  quarrel 
with  the  denial  of  her  name.  They  descended  from  the  car- 
riage in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and  entered  the  Palais  National, 
where  congregate  the  principal  restaurateurs  in  Paris. 
They  dined  like  old  friends.  The  lady,  while  never  for- 
getting her  position  in  society,  or  passing  the  bound  of 
decorum,  assumed  the  decent  familiarities  of  almost  a 
wife.  She  narrated  her  life.  She  was  the  widow  of  a 
very  old 'man,  who  had  left  her  great  riches.  Her 
father,  alone  in  the  world,  had  come  to  reside  with  her, 
and  hence  her  firm  resolve  never  to  marry  again,  he 
being  aged  and  infirm  and  needing  her  whole  care. 
Scipio  reasoned  with  her  on  the  cruelty  of  her  resolve, 
but  his  words  made  no  impression.  After  dinner  they 
went  to  the  opera.  They  had  a  small  obscure  box, 
where  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen.  But  they 
could  talk,  which  was  all  they  cared  to  do.  Scipio 
exerted  his  whole  eloquence  to  gain  the  favour  of  another 
meeting,  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  At  last  one  more  was 
promised  him  for  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  at  the 
same  hour  and  the  same  place. 

They  left  the  opera,  after  exchanging  two  plain  gold 
rings,  and  the  young  man  having  seen  her  to  her  carriage 
left  her.  As  she  started,  the  clock  at  the  cab-stand 
marked  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

The  next  day  Scipio  was  walking  up  the  Champs 
Elysees  after  dinner  with  a  friend,  when  the  latter  ex- 
pressed a  desire 'to  call  on  an  attache  of  some  German 
embassy  whom  he  knew  in  that  quarter.  Scipio  agreed 
to  wait  for  him,  and  his  friend  left  him.  In  ten  minutes 
he  returned  accompanied  by  a  well-dressed  gentleman, 
whom  he  introduced  as  M.  Hermann  Steinitz.  The  in- 
troduction over,  they  strolled  back  towards  the"  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  reached  the  house  inhabited  by  M.  Scipio, 
who  invited  them  to  walk  up.  His  friend  declined  on 
account  of  an  appointment,  but  M.  Hermann  accepted, 
after  despatching  a  servant  who  had  followed  him  on  an 
errand.  M.  Scipio  sent  out  for  a  bowl  of  punch  and  then 
entered  into  conversation  with  his  new  acquaintance,  who 
spoke  French  rather  incorrectly.  They  talked  of  litera- 
ture and  the  difficulties  of  the  French  language.  M. 
Hermann  said  that  he  was  a  literary  man  and  was  making 
researches  relative  to  the  best  form  under  which  to  pub- 
lish a  new  German  and  French  dictionary.  M.  Scipio 
shewed  him  two  superb  dictionaries  in  his  escritoire.  M. 
Hermann  admired  them  much,  and  then  entered  on 
other  topics.  He  had,  he  said,  a  box  at  the  opera  which 
was  very  much  at  the  service  of  M.  Scipio,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  was  most  happy  to  make.  M.  Scipio 
thanked  him  very  much.  Presently  the  servant  returned 
and  M.  Hermann  rose  to  depart. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he  "  it  may  be  indiscreet  on  my 
part,  but  if  you  could  spare  your  dictionaries  for  a  couple 
of  days  I  should  be  much  obliged." 

"  Monsieur  I  am  most  happy  if  they  can  serve  your 

purpose.     Take  them  and  examine  them  at  your  leisure." 

"  You  are  very  good,  monsieur,  but  one  day  will  be 

sufficient.     I  will  return  them  the  day  after  to-morrow." 


And  M.  Hermann  departed,,  his  servant  carrying" the 
two  dictionaries. 

The  third  day  arrived,  and  punctual  to  his  hour  M. 
Scipio  was  at  his  post  in  the  Tuileries.  But  the  lady 
came  not.  The  next  day  the  same,  and  the  next  day 
again.  No  trace,  no  sign  of  her.  M.  Scipio  was  furious. 
He  walked  the  gardens  like  a  madman.  On  the  fifth 
day  that  he  had  gone  there  in  the  vain  hope  of  her 
keeping  her  appointment  at  last,  he  recollected  M. 
Hermann  and  his  promise.  He  walked  up  the  Champs 
Elysees,  he  called  at  the  house,  and  asked  for  M.  Her- 
mann. The  gentleman  was  gone. 

"  Gone,  but  did  he  leave  no  books,  no  letter?" 

"  Monsieur,  he  left  nothing  but  an  unfortunate  woman 
and  child,  whom  until  yesterday  we  supposed  to  be  his 
wife.  M.  Hermann  is  a  swindler,  a  thief." 

M.  Scipio  stood  thunderstruck.  The  loss  of  his  books, 
magnificently  bound  and  of  considerable  value,  was  not 
all.  It  was  being  taken  in.  He  asked  to  see  the  sup- 
posed wife.  He  found  a  pale,  sickly  young  woman,  who 
frankly  told  him  her  melancholy  story.  He  had,  after 
six  months  persuasion,  by  the  exhibition  of  forged  letters, 
drawn  her  away  from  business  under  pretence  of  mar- 
riage. She  soon  found  him  out.  He  lived  by  swindling, 
and  now,  crushed  by  debt,  reduced  to  pilfering,  he  had 
fled.  M.  Scipio  gave  her  some  money,  left  his  card'and 
went  away,  in  no  good  humour.  He  began  to  confound, 
in  one  common  malediction,  Hermann  and  Eugenie, 
the  name  of  his  incognita,  and  on  the  spot  vowed  to  be 
avenged  on  both.  He  resolved  to  spend  his  days  in 
searching  for  the  book,  and  his  evenings  in  pursuing  the 
woman.  His  first  act  was  to  go  to  the  cab-stand.  Here 
he  inquired  for  the  number  of  all  the  cabs  which  started 
at  a  quarter  to  twelve  on  a  certain  night.  The  chef-de- 
bureau  could  not  tell  him,  for  the  numbers  were  always 
sent  in  to  the  police  the  next  day,  and  he  had  no  means 
therefore  of  supplying  the  information.  M.  Scipio  was 
not  to  be  checked,  he  hurried  to  the  prefecture  of  police, 
entered  the  office  connected  with  cabs,  and  asked  for  the 
information. 

"  Has  monsieur  lost  anything  ? " 

"Not  exactly,  but  I  have  lost  somebody.  I  parted 
from  a  friend,  who  left  me  his  card,  which  I  have  lost, 
and  my  only  chance  now  is  to  find  out  the  cab  which 
took  him  home." 

"  We  cannot  assist  you,  monsieur.  We  never  violate 
such  secrets,  and  can  afford  you  no  guide  to  the 
numbers." 

M.  Scipio  hurried  away  in  no  very  brilliant  humour. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  was  a  barrister,  he 
held  a  good  position  in  society,  and  trusting  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  he  wrote  to  the  prefect  of  police. 
He  told  his  story  in  its  bare  details,  insinuating,  however, 
thati  his  anxiety  was  relative  to  the  ring  which  he  had 
given  to  prove  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  appoint- 
ment, and  which  as  a  family  relic  he  wished  to  trace. 
Next  day  he  received  a  request  to  call  on  the  prefect;  he 
did  so,  having  in  the  meantime  made  his  complaint 
against  M.  Hermann  to  the  Procureur  de  la  Republique. 
M.  Scipio  was  received  by  the  prefect's  private  secretary, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  cab  office  and  gave  him  the 
number  of  all  the  cabs  which  had  started  on  the  night  in 
question,  from  that  stand  between  twenty  and  ten 
minutes  to  twelve.  M.  Scipio  thanked  him  warmly,  and 
hurried  away.  He  had  seven  cabs  to  find.  They  were 
scattered  over  all  the  stands  in  Paris.  At  the  end  how- 
ever of  two  days  he  found  that  only  three  had  taken 
ladies  alone.  He  ordered/  them  all  to  come  to  his  house 
at  different  hours. 

The  first  had  taken  a  lady  to  the  Rue  de  Bac,  and  to 
that  street  he  directed  his  steps.  The  cab  stopped  before 
a  large  and  spacious  mansion,  inhabited  by  numer- 
ous families.  He  entered,  and  found  the  concierge 
alone.  He  was  an  old,  prim,  sedate  customer,  who 
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looked  the  very  opposite  of  what  M.  Scipio  could  have 
wished. 

"  Does  a  young  lady,  a  widow,  residing  with  her  father, 
and  called  Eugenie,  live  in  your  house  ? " 

"  Connait-pas,"  said  the  concierge,  drily,  with  an  air  of 
suspicion,  which  was  far  from  pleasant. 

"  My  good  man,  I  have  deep  interest  in  the  question. 
Do  you  see  this  piece  of  gold  ?  If  you  enable  me  to  find 
the  lady  1  am  in  search  of,  it  is  yours." 

"  Monsieur/5  said  the  concierge  a  little  more  politely, 
and  seeming  to  hesitate,  "  be  pleased  to  describe  the  lady 
again." 

M.  Scipio  did  so  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 

"  Connait-pas"  replied  the  concierge,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

M.  Scipio  turned  away,  but  supposing  the  cabman 
might  easily  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  number,  he 
tried  several  other  houses,  but  all  in  vain.  No  Eugenie 
was  to  be  found,  arid  at  length  weary  and  ill,  he  gave  up 
the  search  for  that  day.  Next  morning  he  began  his 
peregrinations  in  search  of  his  books.  He  wandered 
along  the  quays,  he  carefully  examined  book-stalls,  but 
in  vain ;  his  efforts  were  equally  futile  with  regard  to 
both  book  and  woman.  In  the  afternoon  he  took  another 
cab.  The  lady  who  had  gone  home  in  this  had  gone  up 
the  Champs  Elysees.  She  turned  out  to  be  English,  and 
thotfgh  both  young  and  pretty  was  not  the  unknown. 

There  remained  only  one  chance.  The  lady  who  took 
the  third  cab,  at  precisely  a  quarter  to  twelve  had  gone 
to  Passy.  M.  Scipio  drove  there  in  eager  haste.  This 
time  the  concierge  of  the  house  hesitated  considerably, 
but  after  a  minute's  reflection,  he  stoutly  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  any  widow  named  Eugenie.  His  mistress's 
name  was  Madame  de  Bournonville;  she  was  a  widow, 
but  above  fifty  years  of  age.  A  presentiment  crossed  the 
mind  of  M.  Scipio.  He  sent  up  his  card,  and  after  some 
delay  was  admitted.  He  found  himself  in  presence  of 
an  elderly  lady  of  kind  and  gentle  aspect,  who  started  a 
little  on  seeing  him.  She  motioned  him  to  a  seat  and 
asked  his  business. 

He  told  his  story  frankly,  his  meeting  at  the  Opera, 
his  second  interview,  his  despair  at  seeing  her  no  more, 
his  researches  by  means  of  the  police,  and  his  constant  | 
failures.  He  openly  declared  his  belief  that  he  was  in 
presence  of  her  companion  at  the  bal  masque,  and  begged 
and  implored  her  to  give  him  a  clue  to  find  his  adored 
Eugenie. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Madame  de  Bournonville,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  "  passion  blinds  you  all.  I  can  serve  you 
in  no  way.  You  have  made  an  unfortunate  mistake.  I  '< 
am  sorry  for  you,  for  you  seem  in  earnest ;  but  take  my 
advice,  drive  this  romantic  vision  from  your  memory  and 
be  reasonable.  I  know  your  family  by  name,  and  am 
aware  that  you  have  a  brilliant  future  before  you." 

"  Madame,  when  a  sincere  and  romantic  passion  takes 
possession  of  a  man's  mind,  all  other  ideas  fly,  and  leave 
him  barren  of  intellect  and  capacity.  I  must  find  Euge- 
nie, or  fail  in  life.  My  whole  soul  is  bent  on  her,  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  If  it  be  so,  M.  de  Simonet,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you. 
I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  not  find  your  Eugenie,  and 
that  perhaps  it  is  better  you  should  not.  But  I  take  an 
interest  in  your  adventure,  come  and  see  me  occasionally. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  to  dinner  on  Sunday." 

M.  de  Simonet  bowed  his  thanks  and  departed.  All  j 
hope  was  now  almost  gone.  But  he  did  riot  quite  des-  i 
pair.  There  is  a  buoyancy  in  the  heart,  especially  when  | 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  the  intoxicating  passion,  ! 
which  holds  up  against  even  the  most  positive  amount  of ; 
ill.  Sustained  by  genuine  love— love  of  woman,  or  love  \ 
of  country — a  man  will  suffer  without  a  complaint,  ! 
where  else  he  would  lose  all  courage. 

Some  days  after,  while  walking  on  the  Boulevards, 
M.  Scipio  entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  asked  for  a 
copy  of  his  two  lost  dictionaries, 


"  Ah  Monsieur,  I  have  your  affair.  Two  magnificent 
copies  bound,  and  for  nothing." 

M.  Scipio  gravely  asked  to  see  them.  They  were 
shown  him.  He  had  found  his  books.  He  said  not  a 
word,  however.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  certainly 
seen  no  more  of  them.  He  bargained  for  them,  they 
could  not  agree  about  the  price,  and  he  went  away.  In 
half-an-hour  he  returned  with  the  commissary  of  police 
of  the  quarter,  who  seized  the  books,  drew  up  a  proces 
verbal  and  arrested  the  astounded  bookseller.  The  law 
was  however  formal.  He  had  bought  the  books  of  a 
stranger,  and  had  neglected  to  pay  him  at  his  residence, 
a  formality  which,  however  annoying  it  may  be  some- 
times, often  serves  to  trace  thieves.  The  bookseller  at 
once  recognised  the  description  of  M.  Hermann,  and 
after  giving  the  necessary  security  was  allowed  to  go 
free. 

M.  Scipio  now  found  his  time  very  much  taken  up  by 
the  affair  of  his  robbery.  M.  Hermann  Steinitz  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  extensive  and  accomplished  swindler. 
New  victims  turned  up  every  day,  and  amongst  others  a 
poor  German  named  Berthold,  a  hardworking  student, 
whom  Hermann  had  promised  to  place  in  a  gentleman's 
family  as  private  secretary.  Under  the  pretence  of 
pushing  the  affair  for  him,  and  of  being  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, he  had  obtained  a  hundred  francs  from  the  poor 
German.  M.  Scipio  advised  M.  Berthold  to  call  on  the 
Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  and  thus  find  out  whether  there 
had  been  really  any  vacancy  or  not,  as  this  was  necessary 
for  the  ends  of  justice.  M.  Berthold  begged  my  friend 
to  go  with  him ;  he  readily  acquiesced,  and  together  they 
hurried  over  to  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  M.  Berthold  sent 
in  his  card  only,  M.  de  Simonet  accompanying  him  simply 
as  interpreter.  They  were  ushered  into  a  handsome 
saloon,  and  immediately  after  a  lady  entered.  Scipio 
was  admiring  a  picture. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  father  is  indisposed,  but  as  you  have 
stated  your  visit  to  be  on  business — " 

"  My  God  !  Eugenie  ! 

"  M.  Scipio!"  said  the  lady,  almost  fainting  with 
astonishment. 

"  Ah !  Mein  Gott,"  exclaimed  the  German. 

"  Berthold,  go  !  your  business,  my  friend,  must  wait 
until  to-morrow." 

The  poor  German,  who  knew  his  friend's  story,  va- 
nished, and  M.  Scipio  remained  alone  with  Eugenie. 

"  You  see,  Eugenie,  Providence  is  with  me.  In  vain, 
cruel  woman,  have  you  fled  me,  have  you  concealed 
yourself.  By  accident  I  find  you." 

"Was  it  truly  by  accident,  or  is  it  not  rather  the  com- 
bination of  your  imprudent  researches  ?  Enough  to 
ruin  me  1  " 

"  You  know,  then.     Ah  !  Madame  de  Bournonville — " 

"  Did  as  I  bid  her.  I  heard  your  whole  story,  sir ; 
on  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  hide  behind  a  curtain  when  you  entered." 

"  Eugenie !  Eugenie !  how  could  you  abandon  me 
thus  ?  Why  have  you  concealed  yourself  ?  " 

"  M.  Scipio,  for  two  reasons.  Because  I  fear  not  to 
find  in  a  second  husband  the  son  my  father  needs;  and 
then  because  I  feel  how  imprudent,  thoughtless,  and 
weak  I  was  to  meet  a  total  stranger.  I  could  never  ex- 
pect you  to  respect  your  wife,  after  so  monstrous  an  act 
of  folly  on  her  part." 

"Eugenie,  hear  my  humble  prayer.  Listen  to  my 
love,  and  your  father  shall  find  two  devoted  children  in- 
stead of  one.  As  for  what  you  say  about  our  meeting,  I 
can  only  look  on  it  as  a  most  generous  act.  Excuse  me, 
Eugenie,  but  if  you  loved  me  a  little,  it  was  quite  pardon- 
able. The  world  might  blame,  I  can  only  admire  and 
bless." 

"You  lova  me,  then,  sincerely?"  said  Eugenie  in  a 
sweet  and  faltering  voice. 

"With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  love  you  madly,  fondly. 
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Since  that  day,  now  two  months  past,  I  have  had  but 
one  thought,  and  that  has  been  you.  Be  my  wife,  my 
beloved,  and  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  of  men." 

"Ah!  Scipio,  how  weak  a  thing  is  woman!  I  had 
vowed  never  to  let  you  find  me.  I  see  you  once,  and  all 
my  resolutions  fade.  But  as  you  seem  destined  to  find 
me,  I  must  yield.  If  you  are  in  the  same  mind  two 
months  hence,  I  am  ready  to  be  yours." 

"  Eugenie  !  Eugenie  !  how  shall  I  thank  you  ? " 

"  By  being  very  reasonable.  Go  now,  and  dine  at 
Madame  de  Bournonville's  to-morrow.  If  you  are  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  four,  I  can  offer  you  a  seat  in 
my  carriage.  We  will  all  go  together." 

Scipio  seized  her  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses,  and 
then  went  away  overwhelmed  with  happiness.  The  next 
day  he  met  Eugenie  and  her  father  in  the  wood,  was 
introduced  to  the  Marquis  as  a  friend  of  Madame  de 
Bournonville's,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  their  carriage. 
The  surprise  of  the  worthy  lady,  who  had  so  well  kept 
her  friend's  secret,  may  be  imagined. 

Two  months  later,  M.  Hermann  Steinitz  was  con- 
demned by  default  to  seven  years  at  the  galleys,  while 
Scipio  gave  up  his  liberty  for  ever  at  the  hymeneal  altar, 
very  glad  to  receive  in  exchange  that  genuine  and  real 
felicity  which  marriage  alone  can  secure — a  felicity,  how- 
ever, not  so  common  as  it  should  be  either  in  England 
or  France.  Education  and  civilization  have  much  yet  to 
do.  Their  mission  is  to  elevate  the  mind,  purify  the 
soul,  and  give  health  and  strength  to  the  body.  They 
will  assist  all  this  by  labouring  earnestly  to  make  mar- 
riage a  source  of  true  happiness ;  society  will  largely 
gain  by  so  doing,  for  a  happy  husband  will  generally  be 
a  good  man  and  a  useful  citizen. 

MR.  C.  TAKES  GAYTON  VILLA,  AND  MRS.  C. 
DISCOVERS  THE  PLEASURE  OF  POSSESSING 
A  GREENHOUSE. 

"DESIRABLE  villa  residence,"  read  Mr.  C.  from  the 
newspaper  one  morning  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  ;  "  dining, 
drawing  and  breakfast  rooms,  library — hum — stables, 
coach-houses — hum — excellent  gardens,  and  large  green- 
houses stocked  and  in  the  best  order." 

"That  will  do  my  dear,  I  think,"  continued  he  "if  it 
answer  the  description ;  read  it,"  and  he  handed  me  the 
paper,  pointing  to  the  advertisement. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  I  replied  immediately,  calculating 
the  new  furniture  we  should  require,  and  deciding  upon 
the  colour  of  that  for  the  drawing-room. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  C.  has  been  for  some  time  desirous  of 
removing  a  little  out  of  town,  and  has  made  a  good  gar- 
den and  greenhouse  a  main  object  in  his  search  for  a  resi- 
dence. In  this  I  have  encouraged  him,  being  extremely 
partial  to  flowers  myself.  Some  ten  years  have  passed 
over  since  our  "  honeymoon,"  bringing  with  them  in- 
creased riches,  and  as  Mr.  C.  does  not  attend  quite  so 
closely  to  business  as  formerly,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  live  in  the  smoke,  when  pure  air  is  within  the 
compass  of  our  means. 

"Julia,"  said  Mr.  C.,  "ring  the  bell,  I  will  order 
the  carriage,  and  we  will  go  and  look  at  this  place  at 
once."  (Julia  is  an  orphan  niece  of  mine,  an  heiress, 
to  whom  Mr.  C.  is  guardian,  and  who  now  resides  with 
us.) 

We  found  the  object  of  our  drive  quite  answer  our 
wishes  ,  a  perfectly  convenient  house,  beautiful  gardens, 
and  such  a  greenhouse.  Julia  clapped  her  hands  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  Aunt,  how  charming !  we  may  have  bou- 
quets every  day  of  the  year." 

Mr.  C.  concluded  the  bargain  without  delay,  and  ere 
many  weeks  had  passed  -we  were  comfortably  settled  at 
Gayton  Villa,  and  in  course  of  receiving  calls  from  all 
the  principal  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 

My  drawing-room  only  required  one  addition  to  make 


it  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  duchess  ;  and  to  supply  that 
deficiency  I  adjourned  to  the  greenhouse  and  selected  a 
few  beautiful  plants  in  full  perfection,  which  I  desired 
the  under-gardener,  who  happened  to  be  by,  to  carry 
for  me  into  the  house. 

I  had  several  visitors  that  morning,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  my  flowers  formed  quite  the  staple  subject  of 
conversation.  I  afterwards  remarked  to  Julia,  I  really 
did  not  know  how  we  should  have  got  on  with  one  very 
dull  lady  but  for  this  topic. 

That  evening  when  Mr  C.  entered  the  drawing-room, 
his  very  first  exclamation  was,  "  Do  you  know  my  dear, 
you  have  chosen  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  green- 
house ? "  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  my  favourites. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  supposing  a  compliment  to 
my  taste  intended.  "  Are  they  not  lovely  ?  I  was  just 
thinking  as  you  came  in  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  possess  a 
greenhouse/' 

"I  agree  with  you,  my  love;"  said  Mr.  C.,  "but 
really  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consult  Richards  before  re- 
moving any  of  the  plants.  You  are  aware  that  a  consi- 
derable difference  exists  between  the  temperature  of  a 
drawing-room,  and  that  of  a  hot-house ;  most  of  these 
heaths  Richards  intended  to  carry  off  prizes  with  at  the 
coming  Horticultural  show;  I  hope  this  whim  of  yours 
may  not  have  injured  them  for  that  object ;  they  must 
return  to  their  old  quarters  immediately,  and  be  replaced 
by  a  less  valuable  assortment." 

I  confess  I  felt  some  mortification,  but  concealing  my 
chagrin,  I  replied  "As  you  please,  my  dear,"  for  I  don't 
get  as  much  of  my  own  way  as  I  used  eight  years  ago — 
more's  the  pity. 

Poor  Julia  was  quite  disappointed  when  she  saw  the 
less  valuable  assortment  Richards  sent  in  to  take  their 
places  in  my  elegant  stands ;  they  were  so  very  inferior. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  received  a  note  from  dear 
mamma,  hinting  that  being  far  from  well,  she  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  spare  Julia  to  her  for  a  week  or  two,  to 
cheer  her  up  a  little.  To  this  I  readily  consented.  Julia 
has  just  come  out,  and  as  she  is  much  admired,  poor 
grandmamma  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she  is  getting 
spoiled  by  flattery,  growing  fond  of  dissipation,  and 
thinks  more  of  beaux  and  smart  dresses,  than  of  her 
elderly  relations ;  a  notion  grandmammas  are  very  prone 
to  adopt.  However,  as  I  think  I  have  managed  Julia's 
education  ever  since  I  had  the  charge  of  her,  admirably, 
and  have  made  her  a  nice  unaffected  girl,  (which  she 
certainly  was  not  when  she  came  to  me,)  I  rejoiced  in 
this  opportunity  of  letting  the  dear  old  lady  see  her  mis- 
take. Knowing  that  a  little  present  of  fruit  is  always 
acceptable  to  an  invalid,  I  went  into  the  hothouse,  and 
with  my  own  hands  cut  a  couple  of  bunches  of  grapes, 
the  very  finest  I  could  see — they  were  splendid — I  have 
no  fidea  how  much  they  might  weigh.  I  gave  them  in 
charge  to  Julia,  and  with  many  injunctions  not  to  talk 
about  the  balls,  etc.,  and  to  be  careful  of  contradicting 
or  irritating  poor  grandmamma,  I  bade  her  adieu. 

"A  most  extraordinary  thing,"  exclaimed  Mr.  C. 
entering  the  room  that  evening  and  throwing  himself 
rather  too  violently  for  comfort  into  his  easy  chair. 

"What  has  occurred,  my  dear ? "  said  I  raising  my  eyes 
from  my  book. 

"  Why  only  this ;  that  somebody  has  stolen  the  two 
finest  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  hothouse." 

"  Stolen !  "  I  exclaimed,  but  ere  I  could  add  more,  he 
continued, — 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  been  that  under-gardener  whom 
Richards  has  had  occasion  to  reprimand  several  times ; 
he  has  done  this  for  revenge  Richards  thinks ;  those 
grapes  that  were  sure  to  have  carried  the  first  prize  !  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  been  more  annoyed  in  my  life, 
but  I'll  have  the  affair  sifted,  I'm  determined ;  and  if  I 
find  any  cause  to  suspect  that  fellow  of  the  theft,  he  shall 
go." 
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It  is  needless  to  say  I  speedily  cleared  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  under-gardener,  and  received  the  full 
force  of  Mr.  C's  indignation  on  my  own  head.  I  was  of 
course  interdicted  from  gathering  grapes  for  the  future, 
except  under  the  advice  of  the  all-powerful  Mr.  Richards. 
I  communicated  this  little  episode  to  Julia  on  her  return 
home,  by  way  of  warning.  "It  appears,"  she  said  "my 
uncle  is  very  anxious  about  these  prizes ;  can  you  tell  me 
what  advantage  he  will  gain  ? " 

"Why,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "as  far  as  I  can  discover 
this  is  the  way  of  it.  Your  uncle  buys  expensive  exotics, 
finds  whatever  is  needful  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
pays  the  expense  of  having  them  and  Mr.  Richards  con- 
veyed to  the  Horticultural  Show,  and,  in  return  hears 
himself  complimented  in  a  speech ;  and  sees  his  name, 
along  with  that  of  his  gardener,  in  the  newspaper; 
Richards,  of  course,  takes  the  prizes." 

"  And  my  uncle  the  honour  and  glory,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  expense,"  added  Julia,  "  well  we  must  be  more 
careful  for  the  future." 

I  think  it  was  the  very  next  day,  that  my  Johnny,  (he 
is  just  nine,  and  such  a  fine  forward  little  fellow,  quite  a 
man  in  his  ideas,)  came  to  beg  an  embossed  flower-paper 
of  his  cousin.  "  Why,  Johnny,"  said  she,  "what  do  you 
want  with  flower-papers  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  the  darling,  looking  very  cunning, 
and  nodding  mysteriously. 

"Tell  me,  there's  a  dear;"  replied  his  cousin. 

"  Since  you  must  know,  Dooly,"  said  he,  "  you  see 
I'm  going  to  a  party  to-night,  a  juvenile  party,  and 
Marian  Carr  will  be  there  ;  she's  a  perfect  love,  Dooly, 
waltzes  like  an  angel;  there's  Tom  Clark,  and  Harry 
Wise  both  after  her,  but  I  believe  she  likes  me  best ; 
Tom  declares  he  will  give  her  a  kiss  to-night;  but  I'll 
have  my  eye  on  him,  I  will,  an  impudent  fellow." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  flower-paper, 
Johnny  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see  ?  I  mean  to  make  a  splendid 
bouquet,  and  present  it  to  Marian  to-night;  Harry  Wise 
scented  her  mouchoir  for  her  the  other  day  at  the  dancing- 
school,  with  some  millefleur  he  always  carries  in  his 
pocket ;  but  she  told  me  she  liked  flowers  far  better  than 
scent ; "  and  away  the  pet  ran  to  prepare  his  offering.  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  What  a  dear  clever  little 
fellow  he  is,  bless  him." 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  returned  from  his  enter- 
tainment, and  I  observed  he  looked  somewhat  sickly,  as 
he  often  does  on  these  occasions.  I  was  therefore  the 
more  shocked  to  hear  his  papa  sternly  demand  who  gave 
him  leave  to  help  himself  to  flowers.  My  darling  began 
to  tremble;  his  papa  was  evidently  unusually  ruffled, 
though  I  must  say  he  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  in- 
dulgent parent.  On  this  occasion,  however,  his  temper 
got  the  better  of  him ;  I  will  not  describe  the  scene ; 
enough  that  my  poor  Johnny  underwent  punishment  on 
the  spot ;  his  gallantry  had  unfortunately  betrayed  him 
into  the  sin  of  gathering  a  bouquet,  from  those  very 
plants  I  had  committed  the  first  aggression  upon  ;  and 
which  were  now  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the  "  show." 

It  was  certainly  provoking,  for  Mr.  C.  declared  there 
was  now  not  a  single  thing  fit  to  exhibit,  so  that  the 
world  would  have  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  ignorance 
that  Arthur  C.  Esq.,  of  Gayton  Villa,  was  the  possessor 
of  extensive  greenhouses  and  a  clever  gardener ;  still  I 
think  he  displayed  unnecessary  severity.  I  made  it  up 
to  my  dear  boy  however,  in  plum  cake,  and  the  promise  of 
a  lovely  little  set  of  turquoise  studs  against  his  next  party. 

The  time  for  the  show  being  over,  we  congratulated 
ourselves  that  we  should  get  into  no  more  scrapes  on 
that  head,  and  all  went  smoothly  for  a  few  weeks  when 
we  received  cards  for  a  very  grand  ball  to  be  given  by  a 
neighbour  on  his  eldest  son  coming  of  age. 

I  observed  Julia  was  more  than  commonly  excited 
about  this  ball,  and  very  anxious  on  the  subject  of  her 


dress.  I  had  noticed  that  the  young  hero  of  the  ap- 
proaching fete  always  paid  her  marked  attention,  and 
began  to  suspect  she  must  also  have  become  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  that  it  was  not  a  disagreeable  discovery.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  her  toilette  on  that  evening  was 
most  fascinating ;  and  she  certainly  did  look  exceedingly 
pretty.  Her  dress  was  blue  tarletan  over  white  satin, 
with  pearl  ornaments,  and  a  large  white  camellia  in  her 
jet  black  hair.  As  she  entered  the  room  where  we  were 
waiting  for  her,  I  glanced  towards  Mr.  C.  expecting  to 
perceive  an  equal  admiration  in  his  countenance.  He 
looked  for  a  moment  fixedly  at  her,  and  then  leading 
her  towards  the  lamp,  carefully  scrutinized  her  head-dress. 

"  It  is  real,  and  not  artificial,"  he  ejaculated,  at 
length,  "  may  I  beg  to  know  who  plucked  that  camellia, 
Miss  Julia  ? " 

"  I  did,  dear  uncle,"  replied  the  half-frightened  girl, 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong ;  there  was  no  Horticul- 
tural Show  in  prospect,  and  I  thought — " 

"  You  thought !"  retorted  Mr.  C.  angrily,  "then  for 
the  future  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  think,  but  to  consult 
Richards  instead,  and  allow  him  to  judge;  you  are  per- 
haps ignorant  that  nothing  injures  these  plants  more 
than  cutting  them  in  this  merciless  manner;  the  one 
from  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  this  flower 
I  purchased  the  other  day  at  a  very  high  price,  and  your 
vanity  has  lowered  its  value  at  least  half,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  annoyance  these  continual  infringements  of  what 
I  desire  subject  me  to ;  let  me  beg  this  may  not  happen 
again." 

Poor  Julia  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears,  and  I  am 
sure  her  enjoyment  of  the  fete  was  materially  diminished 
by  this  unpleasant  incident. 

It-will  readily  be  believed,  that  I  have  learned  to  class 
the  greenhouse  and  the  carriage,  Richards  and  Wilson, 
in  the  same  category.  If  anything,  Richards  is  the 
greater  tyrant.  He  is  constantly  complaining  that  the 
children  spoil  the  gravel  walks  by  dragging  their  large  horse 
about,  and  I  am  every  day  expecting  that  will  be  put 
down  as  a  nuisance,  though  I  purchased  it  when  we  came 
here  on  purpose  for  an  out-door  toy,  along  with  infant 
wheelbarrows  and  spades  of  diminutive  size.  In  the 
strawberry  season,  the  darlings  were  warned  off  those 
tempting  beds  because  Richards  asserted  they  trod  under 
foot  as  many  as  they  ate,  and  moreover  knew  where  to 
go  for  the  finest  fruit.  The  very  gooseberries  could  not 
be  enjoyed  by  them  in  peace ;  a  complaint  was  lodged 
against  them  for  scattering  the  skins  about  in  an  untidy 
manner.  Such  strict  surveillance  does  he  exercise,  and 
so  pompously  does  he  speak  of  "  my  borders"  and 
"  my  plants,"  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  led  to  doubt 
my  right  to  anything  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  find 
myself  stealing  out  to  gather  roses  and  common  flowers 
in  a  clandestine  manner  when  I  know  him  to  be  gone  to 
his  meals. 

I  really  wonder  Mr.  C.  should  allow  himself  to  be  thus 
made  a  tool  of  by  his  servants,  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  he 
fancies  it  is  all  right,  and  becomes  a  convert  to  their 
opinions.  When  I  endeavour  to  point  out  to  him  my 
view  of  the  case,  all  the  reply  I  ever  am  able  to  elicit  is, 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  you  attend  to  your  maids,  and  I 
will  manage  my  men,"  which  is  no  argument,  and  to  put 
the  case  as  it  really  stands  he  should  reverse  the  positions 
of  the  words  "  attend,"  and  "  manage." 

My  thoughts  often  recur  to  the  first  year  of  our  mar- 
riage, before  that  "  lucky  spec,"  when  we  had  neither 
carriage  nor  gi'eenhouse.  When  we  used  to  sit  of  an 
evening  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  imagining  the 
comfort  of  living  in  the  style  we  have  since  attained,  I 
little  thought  how  many  vexations  it  would  bring  along 
with  it,  and  how  far  short  of  the  ideal  I  should  find  the 
real.  I  declare  I  have  more  than  once  heartily  wished 
myself  back  in  Brandon  Street,  with  only  a  cook,  house- 
maid, and  boy  to  clean  knives  and  boots,  and  run  errands 
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(not  a  page),  as  my  domestic  establishment ;  I  do  believe, 
I  was  on  the  whole  far  happier  then ;  although  I  might 
now  miss  many  of  the  luxuries  I  have  since  acquired  a 
taste  for,  and  learned  to  deem  indispensable. 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE  GRANDFATHER'S  STICK. 

'TWAS  as  bonnie  an  ash-staff  as  ever  was  seen 
In  the  hands  of  a  pilgrim  or  paths  of  a  wood ; 

'Twas  as  tough  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses  I  ween ; 
Its  polish  was  high  and  its  fibre  was  good. 

'Twas  the  grandfather's  stick — it  was  his  stick  alone — 
Of  its  forty  years'  service  how  proudly  he'd  tell ; 

'Twas  all  very  just — he  might  call  it  his  own, 
But  every  one  else  seemed  to  claim  it  as  well. 

'Twas  his  when  the  soft  Sabbath  chimes  floated  by, 
When  the  sun  might  be  hot  or  the  mud  might  be  thick ; 

The  church  was  up-hill,  and  the  youngsters  would  fly- 
To  carry  his  prayer-book,  and  find  him  his  stick. 

'Twas  his  when  they  coaxed  him  for  wickets  or  bat, 
Now  pleading  with  tears  and  now  trusting  a  laugh ; 

'Twas  not  half-a-mile  to  the  village — and  that 
He  could  manage  right  well  with  the  help  of  his  staff, 

But  often  he  wanted  his  faithful  supporter. 
When  as  often  'twas  asked  for  and  sought  for  in  vain ; 

Perhaps  Master  Dick  had  it  down  by  the  water, 
Or  the  young  ones  had  carried  it  out  in  the  lane. 

Twas  not  a  whit  safer  for  all  the  close  hiding, 
For  corners  were  peeped  in  and  cupboards  explored ! 

Till  some  urchin  came  shouting,  careering  and  riding 
On  his  grandfather's  stick,  like  a  tournament  lord. 

There  were  sticks  in  abundance,  from  bamboo  to  oak, 
But  every  hand  singled  out  that  from  the  rest ; 

For  business  or  fun  that  old  staff  was  the  one, 
For  all  times  and  all  purposes  that  was  the  best. 

The  herd-boy,  perchance,  had  to  cross  the  bleak  waste, 
When  the  sky  had  no  star  and  the  winter-blast  wailed ; 

His  eye  lost  its  light  and  his  red  lips  turned  white, 
While  'twas  easy  to  see  that  his  rude  spirit  quailed. 

He  thought  of  the  murdered  ghost  haunting  that  spot, 
Of  the  gibbet's  loose  beams— and  the  boy's  heart  turned 
sick; 

But  half  of  the  soul-thrilling  fear  was  forgot 
If  he  might  but  take  with  him  the  grandfather's  stick. 

"  Look,  Susan,  the  tulips !  "  was  cried  in  alarm ; 

"  See,  see,  the  old  sow's  in  the  garden— quick !  quick  I  " 
And  the  very  next  moment  found  Susan's  strong  arm 

Belabouring  Bess  with  the  grandfather's  stick. 

When  the  dust-laden  carpets  were  swung  on  the  line, 
And  brave  cudgels  were  chosen— the  strong  and  the  / 
thick ; 

It  would  not  take  Sibylline  art  to  divine 
That  among  them  was  always  the  grandfather's  stick. 


Rich  Autumn  came  on,  and  they  roved  far  and  near, 
With  the  sun  on  each  cheek  and  red  stain  on  each 
mouth ! 

They  basked  in  the  rays  of  the  warm  harvest  days 
Till  their  faces  were  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  South. 

Luscious  berries  and  nuts  formed  the  vineyard  they  sought, 
And  the  branches  were  highest  where  fruit  was  most 
thick ; 

Hooks  and  crooks  of  all  sizes  were  theirs,  but  none  caught 
The  tall  bramble  so  well  as  the  grandfather's  stick. 

Full  often  they  left  the  long  willow  behind, — 
The  dandified  cane  was  forgotten  and  lost ; 

What  matter? — who  cared?  not  a  soul  seemed  to  mind 
The  pains  in  the  cutting,  the  shilling  it  cost : 

But  that  old  bit  of  ash,  let  it  fall  where  it  might, 
In  the  brier-grown  dell,  on  the  nettle-bed's  mound, 

Every  eye  was  intent,  every  heart  in  a  fright — 
For  they  dared  not  go  home  if  that  stick  were  not  found. 

Old  Winter  stepped  forth,  and  the  waters  were  still, 
The  bold  hearts  were  bounding  along  on  the  slide ; 

And  the  timid  one  ventured,  all  trembling  and  chill, 
If  he  had  but  the  grandfather's  stick  by  his  side. 

But  the  grandfather  waned  from  the  earth  day  by  day, — 
Hoards  must  be  opened  and  treasures  must  fall ; 

No  selfish  heart  watched  o'er  his  "  passing  away," 
Yet  that  stick  was  the  coveted  relic  by  all. 

Serenely  the  old  man  went  down  to  his  grave, 
Looking  on  to  a  future  with  faith,  hope,  and  joy ; 

But,  ere  the  flame  died  in  the  socket,  he  gave 
His  favourite  stick  to  his  favourite  boy. 

That  boy  was  a  spendthrift,  all  reckless  and  gay, 

Keeping  naught  but  a  warm  heart  and  fair  honest  name ; 

He  was  wild  in  his  home — a  few  years  rolled  away, 
He  was  out  in  the  world,  but  the  man  was  the  same. 

He  parted  from  all,  from  his  land  and  his  gold, 
But,  with  wealth  or  without,  it  was  all  one  to  Dick  ; 

The  same  merry  laugh  lit  his  face  when  he  told 
That  he'd  nothing  more  left  save  his  grandfather's  stick. 

The  merry  laugh  still  echoed  out,  though  he  found 
That  Mends  turned  their  backs  when  his  money  was 

spent ; 
He  sung  "  The  world's  wide,  and  I'll  travel  it  round," 

And  far  from  his  kindred  the  wanderer  went. 

« 
He  lives  and  yet  laughs  in  the  prodigal's  part ; 

But  whatever  his  fortune — wherever  his  land, 
There's  a  lock  of  white  hair  hanging  close  to  his  heart, 

And  an  ash  staff,  the  Grandfather's  Stick,  in  his  hand. 


A  branch  of  the  pear  tree  hung  drooping  and  wide, 
And  the  youngsters  soon  joined  in  the  pilfering  trick ; 

"  This  will  just  reach  all  the  ripest !  "  they  cried, 
As  they  scampered  away  with  the  grandfather's  rticlc. 


A  SONG  FOR  MERRY  HARVEST. 

BRING  forth  the  harp,  and  let  us  sweep  its  fullest,  loudest 

string ! 

The  bee  below,  the  bird  above,  are  teaching  us  to  sing 
A  song  for  merry  harvest ;  and  the  one  who  will  not  bear 
His  grateful  part  partakes  a  boon  he  ill  deserves  to  share. 
The  grasshopper  is  pouring  forth  his  quick  and  trembling 

notes ; 
The  laughter  of  the  gleaner's  child,  the  heart's  own  music 

floats : 

Up !  up  1  I  say,  a  roundelay  from  every  voice  that  lives 
Should  welcome  merry  harvest,  and  bless  the  God  that 

gives, 
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The  buoyant  soul  that  loves  the  bowl  may  see  the  dark 

grapes  shine, 

And  gems  of  melting  ruby  deck  the  ringlets  of  the  vine ; 
Who  prizes  more  the  foaming  ale  may  gaze  upon  the  plain, 
And  feast  his  eye  with  yellow  hops  and.  sheets  of  bearded 

grain ; 

The  kindly  one  whose  bosom  aches  to  see  a  dog  unfed 
May  bend  the  knee  in  thanks  to  see  the  ample  promised 

bread. 
Awake,  then,  all !  'tis  Nature's  call,  and  every  voice  that 

lives 
Shall  welcome  merry  harvest,  and  bless  the  God  that  gives. 


THE  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

HE  stood  upon  the  sandy  beach, 
And  watched  the  dancing  foam  ; 

He  gazed  upon  the  leaping  waves, 
Which  soon  would  be  his  home. 

And  then  he  eyed  his  sailor's  garb, 
With  look  of  proud  delight  : 

The  flowing  kerchief  round  his  neck, 
The  trowsers,  wide  and  white. 

The  rose  of  health  was  on  his  cheek, 

His  forehead  fair  as  day ; 
Hope  played  within  his  hazel  eye, 

And  told  his  heart  was  gay. 

And  many  a  time  the  sturdy  boy 
Longed  for  the  hour  to  come 

Which  gave  the  hammock  for  his  couch, 
The  ocean  for  his  home ! 

And  now  the  gallant  ship  rides  nigh, 

The  wind  is  fair  and  free, 
The  busy  hands  have  trimmed  her  sails : 

She  stems  the  open  sea. 

The  boy  again  is  on  the  beach ; 

A  mother's  arms  have  pressed  him, 
A  sister's  hand  is  linked  in  his, 

A  father's  lip  hath  blessed  him. 

The  eyes  that  lately  sparkled  bright 
Are  swollen  with  many  a  tear ; 

His  young  heart  feels  a  choking  pang, 
To  part  from  all  so  dear. 

Another  kiss— another  sob, 
And  now  the  struggle 's  o'er : 

He  springs  into  the  tiny  boat, 
And  pushes  from  the  shore. 

The  last  sad  drop  upon  his  cheek 
Falls  mingling  with  the  foam : 

The  sea-bird,  screaming,  welcomes  him ; 
The  ocean  is  his  home ! 

TO    FANCY. 

SPIRIT  of  ethereal  birth ! 
Atrial  visitant  of  earth ! 
Flashing  vivid  through  the  soul, 
Warm  as  the  spark  Prometheus  stole ; 
Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 
'Neath  thine  Iris  wings  I'll  roam ! 

Take  me  to  the  crystal  caves, 
Glassy  chambers  of  the  waves ; 
Where  the  dolphin's  golden  back 
Splashes  gems  around  its  track, 


Cleaving  through  the  rocky  cells, 
Green  with  weeds,  and  rich  with  shells ; 
Where  the  Nereids  keep  their  court, 
Where  the  Mermaids  hold  their  sport ; 
Where  the  Syren  sings  to  sleep 
All  the  tenants  of  the  deep  ; 
Take  me  through  the  proud  blue  sea, 
Show  its  beauties  all  to  me ! 

Waft  me  where  the  stars  appear, 
Where  the  other  worlds  career ; 
Let  me  scan  the  dazzling  scroll 
God's  hand  only  can  unrol ! 
Let  me  hear  the  saints  rejoice, 
Giving  praise  with  harp  and  voice ; 
Let  me  tread  the  welkin  round, 
Lulled  in  soft  Elysian  sound  ; 
Let  me  rove  the  fields  of  light, 
Give  their  glories  to  my  sight ! 

Take  me  where  the  fairies  spring 
Round  about  their  moon-lit  ring ; 
Where  the  dancing  elfin  sprites 
Consecrate  their  mystic  rites ; 
Lead  where  Hippocrene's  bright  fount 
Gushes  down  the  flowery  mount ; 
Where  Apollo's  hand  bestows 
Fadeless  wreaths  on  Poets'  brows. 
Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 
'Neath  thine  Iris  wings  I'll  roam ! 


SHORT    NOTES. 

WHAT   IS    POETRY  ? 

A  VERY  short  question  may  require  a  very  long  answer 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  which  it  opens  up.  What  is 
religion  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  poetry  ?  To  answer 
either  of  these  queries  satisfactorily,  would  require,  not  a 
brief  note  only,  nor  an  article,  nor  a  year's  articles ;  but 
it  would  demand  a  life-time  of  articles,  and  even  at  the 
end  of  that  life-time  it  were  just  possible  that  we  might 
fail  in  answering  clearly  and  satisfactorily  either  of 
these  questions.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Hunt,  Jeffrey, 
Elliott,  and  Southey,  with  many  other  great  minds,  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  solution  of  the  question 
"What  is  poetry?"  We  do  not  know  that  they  have 
succeeded.  Perhaps  poetry,  like  most  other  subtle 
things,  eludes  definition.  Who  can  define  life — the 
common  daily  life  we  carry  about  with  us.  We  live,  and 
that  is  all  we  know  of  the  cause  of  life.  Poetry  is — we 
feel  it — how  shall  we  define  it  ?  It  is  not  a  form  but  an 
essence:  it  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  spirit — the  spirit  of 
beauty.  Its  utterance  is  the  utterance  of  passionate  and 
intense  truth.  Elliott  says  it  is  "philosophy  in  its  es- 
sence— the  spirit  of  that  'bright  consummate  flower' 
whose  root  is  in  our  bosoms."  Leigh  Hunt  says  it  is  a 
passion  for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying  and 
illustrating  its  impressions  by  the  imagination,  in  order 
that  it  may  enjoy  and  impart  the  feeling  of  their  truth  in 
its  utmost  conviction  and  affluence.  In  a  word,  it  is 
i  imaginative  passion ;  and  "  he  who  has  thought,  feeling, 
j  expression,  imagination,  action,  character,  and  continuity, 
]  all  in  the  largest  amount  and  highest  degree,  is  the 
greatest  poet."  Philip  James  Bailey,  in  that  grand 
!  poem  of  his,  "  Festus,"  says — 

"  Poets  are  all  who  love— who  feel  great  truths, 
And  tell  them  ;  and  the  trath  of  truths  is  love. " 

Again  he  says  that  poetry  is  "  the  bright  precipitate  of 
truth,"  and  that  the  poet's  mission  is  to  sort  out  many 
glorious  likenesses  in  the  world,  and  string  them  into 
music—the  poet's  pen  being 
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piano  casing  than  any  other  description  of  timber.  No 
other  wood  has  been  able  to  supersede  fir  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  violin — the  finest  toned  of  all  instruments. 
We  believe  'pianoes  of  fir-casing  have  lately  come  into 

Poetry  begins  where  matter  of  fact  ends.  It  is  fact !  use  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  still  the  price  is  too  high ; 
and  feeling  idealized  and  unrolled  in  beauty  and  power,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  prize  offered  and  given 
Shelley  says  of  it,  that  it  «•  lifts  the  veil  from  the  hidden  !  for  the  construe  or  and  exhibitor  of  the  best  cheap  piano 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes  familar  objects  be  as  if  j  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  We  trust  some  ingenious 

tu._  L 4.  t^-,r.~,  »     vnnt.*  e«M  if  ;«,  «  a  drainless  !  practical  man  will  yet  take  up  this  subject,  and  work  it 

out ;  and  whoever  does  so  may  be  assured  there  is  a  for- 
tune in  it.  Thousands  would  purchase  pianoes  for  one 
who  does  so  now.  The  instrument  would  supersede  all 
others  in  the  homes  of  the  people ;  for  there  is  none  that 
can  compare  with  it  for  melody,  tone,  and  fulness.  We 
should  rejoice  to  see  such  an  orchestra  in  every  house  in 
England,  cultivating  a  refined  musical  taste  among  the 


"  The  trae  divining  rod 

Which  trembles  tow'rds  the  inner  founts  of  feeling  ; 
Bringing  to  light  and  use,  else  hid  from  all, 
The  many  sweet  clear  sources  which  we  has  o 
Of  "cod  and  beauty  in  our  own  deep  bosoms. " 


they  were  not  familiar."     Keats  says  it  is 
shower  of  light 

'  Tis  the  supreme  of  power  ; 
'Tis  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right  arm  ; 

And  that  the  great  end  of  poetry  is 


That  it  should  be  a  friend 
To  soothe  the  cares  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man." 

Its  language  is  musical,  and  assumes  the  measure 
of  verse.  But  as  poetry  is  ideal,  and  depends  not  on  its 
clothing  for  its  power,  verse  is  not  indispensable  to  it. 
Jeremy  Taylor's  writings  contain  passages  of  the  noblest 
poetry,  conveyed  in  grand  and  solemn  prose.  Bunyan's 
fine  and  truly  poetical  allegory  is  not  written  in  verse. 
Some  of  Milton's  grandest  imagery  is  contained  in  his 
prose  writings.  Carlyle  is  a  great  poet,  though  despising 
the  artifice  of  verse.  Ossian's  poetry  is  not  couched  in 
verse,  and  yet  Napoleon  held  him  (whoever  he  was)  to  be 
the  greatest  of  poets.  Nor  was  Napoleon  himself  with- 
out poetry.  Pointing  to  the  Pyramids  he  said  to  his 
army,  "Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  us."  Surely 
that  was  no  mean  stroke  of  poetry, — one  which  his 
nephew  of  the  tame  eagle  gives  no  hopes  of  equalling. 
But  true  poetry  may  assume  many  other  forms  besides 
the  spoken.  In  painting  it  reaches  great  heights  :  witness 
the  grandeur  of  Martin's  conceptions,  nor  are  Danby  and 
Turner  far  behind  him.  Even  Landseer  has  treated 
animal  subjects  with  the  true  feeling  of  poetry,  witness 
"The  Slain  Fallow  Deer,"  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Academy  some  two  years  ago,  "  The  Dead  Dam" 
lies  on  the  snow,  which  is  dyed  with  its  trickling  blood, 
while  the  fawn,  after  long  pattering  round  its  mother, 
vainly  tries  to  suck  the  ineffectual  teat.  Bailey  and 
Calder  Marshall  are  poets  in  sculpture  ;  they  embody  a 
poetic  idea  in  the  marble,  which  lives  enduringly, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Meyerbeer  are  great  poets 
in  music,  and  perhaps  greater  and  sublimer  than  all  is 
Handel.  Poetry  is  a  great  ennobler  of  life;  it  is  purify- 
ing, refining,  and  elevating.  Many  can  say  of  it  what 
Coleridge  did — "  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  It  has  soothed  my  afflictions,  it  has 
multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments,  it  has  endeared 
solitude ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing 
to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets 
and  surounds  me." 

CHEAP    PIANOES    A    DESIDERATUM. 

WONDERFUL  is  the  display  of  splendid  Pianofortes  in  the 

Exhibition  of  Industry!     In  point  of  decoration  they    that  his  numerical  result  is  not  sufficiently  ^established, 

are  magnificent,  and  in  variety  of  combination  and  ar-    and  that  it   "  requires   fresh   confirmation ;      and  it   is 

rangement  almost  infinite.     There  are  grand  horizontal  |  possible   also  that   in  the   different  luminous  bodies  of 

and    grand  upright   pianoes,   cottage  and   semi-cottage,  ' 

extra  grand   and   transposing,    double    and    quadruple, 

new  repetition  pianoes,  and  all  sorts  of  new  adaptations 


people,  furnishing  the  ground-work  for  their  household 
melody,  and  giving  new  attractions  to  home  superior  to 
those  of  the  casino  or  the  public-house.  Possibly,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  secure  pianoes  sufficiently  cheap — 
say  at  ten  pounds,  or  thereabouts — without  the  aid  of 
machinery.  But  a  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  to  form 
pianoes,  would  create  an  entirely  new  branch  of  industry, 
and  give  employment  to  many  more  thousands  of  hands, 
as  fitters,  tuners,  teachers,  and  so  on,  than  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  piano-making  trade.  Besides,  look  at  the 
immense  national  benefit  of  an  orchestra  in  every  house — 
melody  in  every  family.  We  do  not  yet  despair  of  ar- 
riving at  the  Cheap  Piano,  and  we  only  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  made  a  feature  in  the  Grand  Exhibition. 

SINGULAR    ELECTRICAL    PHENOMENA. 

IT  has  now  become  well  known  that  the  electrical  fluid 
pervades  all  nature,  and  that  its  properties  are  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  those  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  also  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
and  some  have  even  supposed  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  vital  principle.  Electricity  and  magnetism 
are  also  one,  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  one  universal 
force,  of  which  all  others  are  merely  modifications,  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  ,is  now  ascertained  that  the 
colour  of  bodies  depends  upon  magnetism  or  electricity — 
Mr.  Adie,  of  Liverpool,  having  performed  a  series  of 
elaborate  experiments  tracing  and  proving  the  connection 
between  them ;  so  that  not  only  are  light  and  heat,  but 
colour,  which  gives  such  infinite  beauty  to  nature,  the 
issue  of  this  all-pervading  force.  The  velocity  with 
which  the  electric  current  travels  along  metallic  wires  is 
prodigious,  being  not  less  than  250,000  geographical 
miles  in  a  second  !  Light  travels  slower,  or  at  the  rate 
of  166,196  geographical  miles  in  a  second.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  at  which  electricity  and  light  travel, 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  contradict  the  theory  which 
makjes  the  two  elements  identical.  But  Wheatstone, 
whose  rate  of  electric  speed  we  have  given,  confesses 

«rt        -  ,1  *         VI-  _1 1 


space,   whose  light-speed  has  been  measured  by  natural 
philosophers,  there  may  be  several  magneto-electric  pro- 

^^^  _  cesses  very  different  in  kind,  to  account  for  the  variation 

and  .contrivance's,  set  forth  in  all  possible  styles  of  archi-    in  the  rates  of  light  which  different  observers  have  ar- 
tecture,  many  of  them  extremely  beautiful.     But  it  strikes    rived  at.     Further  observations  may  probably  show  that 


us  that  the  main  thing  is  wanting,  and  that  "  the  part  of 
Hamlet  is  left  out."  While  we  admit  the  desirableness 
of  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  piano,  we 
must  state  that  the  great  popular  want  is  a  cheap  piano 
— an  instrument  so  moderate  in  price  as  to  enable  people 
of  moderate  means  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  Here- 
tofore the  piano  has  been  too  much  a  drawing-room 
luxury,  come-at-able  only  by  comparatively  rich  people. 
Expensive  wood  has  been  used,  and  this  has  been  highly 
decorated.  Now,  for  useful  purposes,  plain  fir  deal, 
well-seasoned,  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 


light  and  electricity  are  altogether  identical. 

The  electric  fluid  pervades  all  matter,  all  bodies,  and 
all  space.  The  earth  is  full  of  it — some  objects,  such  as 
the  metals,  being  better  retainers  and  conductors  of  it 
than  others.  Some  human  beings  are  fuller  of  it  than 
others,  and  possess  the  property  of  giving  off  sparks  of 
electricity  when  in  particular  states  of  health.  Many 
animals  are  highly  electric— the  cat,  when  rubbed  before 
a  fire,  becomes  an  electric  machine,  and  there  are  fishes 
and  eels  which  communicate  a  smart  electric  shock  when 
touched.  They  often  use  it  to  stun  their  prey  or  to  de- 
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fend  themselves  against  attack.  Some  curious  electrical 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  certain  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York  during  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  they  have  emitted  sparks  of  considerable 
intensity,  accompanied  by  a  loud  snap.  A  stranger,  on 
entering  one  of  these  electrical  houses,  in  attempting  to 
shake  hands  with  the  inmates,  receives  a  shock  which  is 
quite  noticeable  and  somewhat  unpleasant.  Ladies  in 
attempting  to  kiss  each  other  are  saluted  by  a  spark ;  nor 
is  the  phenomenon  varied  when  gentlemen  kiss  them — 
then  there  are  two  sparks  !  A  spark  is  perceived  when- 
ever the  hand  is  brought  near  to  the  knob  of  a  door,  the 
gilded  frame  of  a  mirror,  the  gas  pipes,  or  any  metallic 
body,  especially  when  this  body  communicates  freely 
•with  the  earth.  In  one  house,  which  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Loomis,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  New  York  university,  a  child,  in  taking  hold 
of  the  knob  of  a  door,  received  so  severe  a  shock  that  she 
ran  off  in  great  fright.  The  lady  of  the  house,  on  ap- 
proaching the  speaking-tube  to  give  orders  to  the  ser- 
vants, received  a  very  unpleasant  shock  in  the  mouth, 
and  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  electricity,  until  she 
learned  first  to  touch  the  tube  with  her  finger.  In  pass- 
ing from  one  parlour  to  another,  if  she  chanced  to  step 
upon  the  brass  plate  which  served  as  a  slide  for  the  fold- 
ing doors,  she  received  an  unpleasant  shock  in  the  foot. 
When  she  touched  the  chandelier  with  her  finger,  there 
appeared  a  brilliant  spark  and  a  snap,  as  in  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  of  good  size.  In  many  houses  the  phe- 
nomena have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  occasion  general 
surprise  and  almost  alarm.  In  former  times,  such  houses 
would  have  been  abandoned  as  haunted  :  people  would 
have  fled  horror-struck  from  them,  as  in  the  possession 
of  ghosts  or  demons.  But  science  now  comes  forward, 
and  explains  the  mystery.  Mr.  Loomis,  who  details  the 
phenomena  referred  to  in  the  English  Philosophical 
Journal,  says,  the  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  shoes  of  the 
inmates  upon  the  carpets  of  the  house  !  The  metallic 
bodies  accumulate  the  electricity,  and  discharge  it  upon 
whoever  happens  first  to  touch  them ;  and  Mr.  Loomis 
satisfactorily  proved  this  by  many  observations  and 
experiments. 

PRELIMINARY    SAVINGS*  BANKS. 

These  admirable  institutions  are  gradually  taking  root. 
Several  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  Yorkshire  have  already 
adopted  M.  Sykes's  plan,  and  accepted  deposits  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  At  Huddersfield,  there  are  now  about 
350  depositors,  chiefly  "  factory  lads,"  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  there;  and 
already  a  considerable  amount  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Government  Savings'  Bank  of  the  same  town,  in 
individual  names,  in  sums  of  about  £\  each,  when  they 
commence  bearing  interest.  There  is  one  rule  of  the 
Preliminary  Savings'  Bank  Institution,  to  which  we 
would  particularly  direct  attention,  as  of  great  impor- 
tance and  value — adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  depositors  against  loss  through  the  defalcation  of  any 
officers,  and  it  is  this  : — That,  "  in  order  to  secure  the 
perfect  safety  of  the  money  in  the  Preliminary  Savings' 
Bank,  until  either  repaid  to  the  depositors,  or  transferred 
to  the  Huddersfield  and  Upper  Agbrigg  Savings'  Bank, 
the  amount  thereof  le  guaranteed,  and  that  the  names 
and  designations  of  the  individual  giving  such  guarantee, 
and  the  sums  for  which  they  are  respectively  liable ;  also 
a  summary  of  the  progress  and  position  of  the  Preliminary 
Savings'  Bank,  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institution."  This  rule  appears* 
to  be  well  calculated  to  meet  the  danger  of  any  defalca- 
tion by  the  officers,  and  the  depositors  have  the  means  of 
checking  the  bank's  books  every  half-year,  a  rule  of  the 
bank  providing  that  "  The  accounts  shall  be  made  up 
half-yearly,  on  the  30th  of  June  and  the  31st  of  De- 


ember,  and  a  list  of  the  balances  (signed  by  the  trea- 
surer), giving  the  number  of  each  pass-book,  but  not  the 
name,  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  one  month,  thus 
enabling  each  depositor  to  see  that  his  balance  is  correct." 
This  rule  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every  Savings'  Bank  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  would  prevent,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  the  repetition  of  the  defalcations  of  which  de- 
positors in  many  Savings'  Banks  have  had  to  complain. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  committees  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  generally,  taking  more  active  steps  to  establish 
these  Preliminary  Savings'  Banks  than  they  have  yet 
done.  Lectures  upon  Shakspere's  Fools,  upon  the  Poetry 
of  Pope,  and  upon  the  Movements  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  may,  doubtless,  be  highly  interesting,  but  they 
do  not  come  so  closely  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  the  mechanic  class  as  the  practical  lessons  in  economy 
and  forethought  which  the  institutions  we  refer  to  are 
calculated  to  teach.  Mechanics'  Institutions,  while 
informing  the  intellect  and  cultivating  the  taste,  ought 
not  to  abjure  the  higher  teachings  of  social  morality. 
They  would  really  make  their  blessings  more  widely  and 
permanently1  felt,  were  they  to  aim  at  teaching  men  how 
to  live  as  well  as  how  to  think.  And  one  of  the  first  and 
easiest  lessons  of  this  kind — one  also  exercising  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  on  the  entire  moral  condition  of  the 
working  class — is  that  which  they  are  enabled  to  teach 
by  the  institution  of  Preliminary  Savings' Banks.  Every 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  empire  ought  to  have  one 
attached  to  it, — both  as  a  means  of  usefulness  and  as  a 
prop  and  support  to  the  institutions  themselves. 

EMPTY  HEADS   AND    IDLE    ONES. 

There  are  not  so  many  empty  heads  as  is  supposed. 
A  head  is  generally  occupied  with  something  ;  if  not  with 
good,  then  with  evil;  if  not  with  wisdom,  then  with 
folly.  There  is  a  homely  maxim  which  says  that  "  an 
idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop."  The  brain  will  not 
be  idle.  The  man  may  be  idle,  but  his  brain  will  be  at 
work,  hatching  vanity  and  mischief.  As  Lord  Carlisle 
well  observed,  at  a  late  public  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
to  form  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  for  the  West 
End  parishes — "Sheer  idleness  is  perhaps  the  most  trying, 
as  well  as  the  most  irksome  condition  to  which  our 
nature  is  subject.  Ambition,  passion,  covetousness  may 
lead  to  a  thousand  excesses,  a  thousand  follies,  a  thou- 
sand crimes  j  but,  at  all  events,  they  employ  and  absorb 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  But  idleness 
represents  that  state  of  the  garnished  house  into  which, 
being  void  of  any  tenant,  all  other  demons  may  enter  and 
take  up  their  abode,  and  make  the  state  of  that  man 
worse  than  of  any  who  may  live  under  their  separate* 
mastery."  In  country  places,  where  life  is  still  and 
sluggish,  there  may  be  idle  brains ;  but  in  London,  and 
all  the  large  centres  of  life  and  activity,  constant  stimu- 
lants are  being  presented  to  the  passions,  if  not  to  the 
intelligence  of  men.  It  is  the  business  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable part  of  our  population  to  live  by  the  vitiated 
appetites  of  the  rest ;  to  offer  constant  changes  of  dissi- 
pation and  pleasure,  rounds  of  gaiety,  varieties  of  vice. 
And  the  human  being,  whether  hard-working  or  idle, 
must  have,  and  will  have,  amusement  of  one  kind  or 
another.  If  innocent  amusements  are  not  provided, 
men  will  take  those  which  are  to  be  had,  though  they 
may  be  hurtful.  Hence  the  necessity  which  exists  in  all 
centres  of  population  to  provide  wholesome  and  attractive 
places  of  resort,  where  young  men  may,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  spend  a  pleasant  hour  of  pastime,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  cultivating  higher 
tastes  than  those  which  the  mercantile  caterers  for  popular 
pleasures  care  to  minister  to.  Hence  the  value  of  Athe- 
naeums, Whittington  Clubs,  Lyceums,  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes of  all  kinds.  To  quote  again  from  the  excellent  ad- 
dress of  the  same  noble  lord, — *'  It  is  enough  that  in  this 
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overflowing  town  there  are,  on  every  side,  facilities  and  are  two  young  lambs ;  if  you  like  we  will  go  and  fetch 
temptations  to  wrong,  about  which  no  one  can  doubt ;  there  j  one." 

are  alehouses  and  tavern  orgies ;  there  are  more  refined,  i  They  accordingly  went,  and  the  wolf  waited  on  the 
perhaps  not  less  dangerous  seductions,  into  which  many  i  edge  of  the  wood  while  the  fox  crept  slily  into  the  yard 
may  fall,  not  from  deliberate  purpose,  not  from  pre-  }  and  stole  the  lamb,  which  he  brought  to  his  companion, 
arranged  depravity,  but  from  the  tedium  of  the  unoc-  i  who  immediately  ate  it  up.  He  felt  more  courageous 


cupied  hour,  and  the  void  of  an  unemployed  mind.  For 
these  we  hope  to  find  at  least  the  means  of  tendering 
that  which,  well  received  and  well  improved,  has  the 
direct  effect  of  employing  and  interesting  the  mind,  has 
an  available  tendency  to  refine  and  to  ennoble  it.  It  will 
be,  indeed,  a  proud  destiny  for  this  proposed  institution 
if  it  should  ever  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the  genius  that 
may  leave  its  impress  upon  the  literature  or  science  of 
the  country,  that  would  teach  a  new  truth  to  its  philo- 


than  usual  after  the  meal,  and  as  his  appetite  was  still 
unsatisfied,  he  resolved  to  go  himself  to  get  the  other. 
He  was  so  awkward,  however,  that  he  aroused  the 
mother  of  the  lambs ;  she  began  to  cry  and  bleat  so 
piteously  that  the  farmer's  men  came  running  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  On  discovering  the  wolf,  they 
beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
make  his  escape. 

You  deceived   me,"    he    cried,   when,  limping   and 


sophy,  or  add  a  new  string  to  its  lyre.     It  is  enough  for  1  howling,  he  rejoined  the  fox,   "  You   told   me   nothing 
our  less-aspiring  ambition  if  it  affords  to  all,  especially  j  about  the  farmer's  men,  and  they  have  nearly  killed  me." 


to  those  whose  days  are  engrossed  with  the  drudgery  of 
labour,  and  distracted  with  the  clatter  of  the  busy, 
puffing,  steaming  life  around  us,  the  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  innocent  recreation,  for  refined  enjoyment, 
for  useful  and  ennobling  instruction." 

THE    CHEAPNESS    OF    PHILANTHROPY. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  all  philanthropic  or  bene- 
volent principles  involve  in  their  broad  acceptation  and 
adoption,  a  cheapness  which  must  make  them  as  attractive 
to  the  cold  utilitarian  as  their  high  moral  beauty  does  to 
the  real  lover  of  his  kind.  Thus  a  degraded,  depressed, 
and  brutalized  population  will  be  a  far  greater  burden  on 
the  riches  of  a  state,  than  one  which  has  been  elevated  in 
physical  comfort,  and  endowed  with  the  means  of  moral 
advancement.  Treat  the  people  as  serfs,  and  you  convert 
multitudes  into  paupers,  and  have  to  maintain  them  at 
the  public  expense.  Look  with  scorn  and  contempt  on 
the  humble,  and  prepare  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  the 
privilege.  This  is  a  truth  as  beautiful  as  it  is  just.  It 
pervades  the  whole  body  politic  and  social.  Improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  towns,  and  the  money  expended  in 
the  erection  of  baths,  gymnasiums,  and  sewers  will  come 
back  with  large  interest  in  a  decrease  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  increase  of  industry  and  forethought  amongst  the 
industrial  classes,  and  a  generally  higher  tone  of  morality 
and  religion.  Remove  the  wretched  wanderers  and  va- 
grants from  the  streets  into  asylums  of  education  and 
kindness,  and  you  may  sleep  more  securely  at  night,  trust 
your  sons  and  daughters  more  safely  in  public  thorough- 
fares, and  pay  a  lower  county  rate  for  the  prosecution  and 
maintenance  of  criminals.  Abolish  painful  imprison- 
ments and  punishment  of  death,  and  have  less  crime  as  a 
•consequence.  Build  schools  and  places  of  recreation  for 
the  poor,  and  suffer  less  from  the  depredations  of  depravity 


"  Why  are  you  such  a  glutton  ? "  replied  the  fox. 

"  Red-skin,"  said  the  insatiable  wolf,  the  next  day, 
"  get  me  something  to  eat  or  I  must  devour  you  !  " 

"  I  know  a  farm-house,"  answered  the  fox,  "  where 
the  mistress  cooked  some  pan-cakes  this  evening,  let  us 
go  and  get  them." 

They  soon  reached  the  house,  and  the  fox  crept  around 
it,  smelling  and  peeping  until  he  found  out  where  the 
dish  was  placed ;  he  took  six  pan-cakes  out  of  it  and 
brought  them  to  the  wolf. 

"There's  something  to  eat,"  said  he,  and  left  him. 

The  greedy  animal  swallowed  them  down  in  a  moment, 
and  then  wanted  more ;  so  he  searched  until  he  found 
the  dish,  but  trying  to  carry  it  off  he  broke  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces.  The  noise  brought  out  the  mistress, 
who  screamed  and  called  the  men  when  she  saw  the  thief, 
and  he  was  soon  sent  off  with  two  lame  legs. 

"Why  did  you  deceive  me  so  ?"  howled  he,  when  he 
met  the  fox  in  the  wood,  "  the  clowns  discovered  me,  and 
have  given  me  a  skin-full  of  beating." 

"  Why  are  you  such  a  glutton  ?  "  said  the  fox. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  again  out  together,  and 
the  wolf,  though  he  hobbled  along  in  great  pain,  was  as 


greedy  as  ever. 

"  Red-skin,"  said  he, 
must  devour  you." 


'  get  me  something  to  eat  or  I 


"  I  know  a  man,"  answered  the  fox,  "  who  has  lately 
slaughtered  an  ox ;  the  salted  meat  is  in  a.  tub  in  the 
cellar,  we  can  go  there  and  get  some." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  wolf,  "  but  you  must 
keep  near  me  to  help  me  in  case  of  danger." 


"  For  my  own  sake,  I  will,"  replied  the  fox. 
They  soon   reached   the  cellar,    and   the   fox 


having 


shown  his  companion  all  the  by-paths  and  the  secret 
entrance,  they  began  their  repast.  The  wolf  ate  vora- 
ciously;  "'twill  be  some  time  before  I've  finished," 


ignorance.  In  fact,  extend  benevolence  and  good-  thought  he,  as  he  looked  at  the  quantity  of  meat  before 
feeling  on  every  side,  abolish  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  m-m  ;  but  the  fox,  though  he  liked  his  supper,  glanced 
social  position  which  separate  man  and  woman  from  each  I  continually  around  him,  and  every  now  and  then  ran  to 
other,  and  have,  as  a  result,  a  state  more  secure,  pros-  ;  the  hole  through  which  they  had  entered,  to  try  if  his 
perous,  and  wealthy.  Shrink  not  from  the  work  of  the  ;  body  was  getting  too  large  to  slip  out  conveniently. 
'  good  Samaritan,  for  whether  thou  art  a  lover  of  thy  ;  «  Dear  Red-skin,"  said  the  wolf,  "  do  not  be  so  un- 
race,  or  only  a  lover  of  thyself,  remember  benevolence  is  eagy  j  Why  do  you  jump  in  and  out  so  ? " 


cheap ! 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  FOX. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN. 


I  must  watch  that  we  be  not  surprised,"  answered 
the  crafty-one,   "  and  you  must  take  care  not  to  eat  too 
I  much  !" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  here  until  the  tub  is  empty,"  said 
!  the  wolf. 


But  the  man  heard  the  noise  of  the  fox  jumping 
in  and  out  of  the  cellar,  and  at  last  came  to  see  what 
A  Fox  happened  to  live  near  a  wolf,  and  being  the  ^was  going  on  there.  As  soon  as  the  fox  perceived 
weaker  of  the  two,  was  most  unwillingly  compelled  to  him,  at  one  leap  he  was  through  the  hole ;  the  wolf 
obey  his  cruel  ^neighbour.  tried  to  follow,  but  he  had  eaten  so  much  that  he  stuck 

"  Red-skin,  said  the  wolf  to  him  one  night,  as  they  •  fast,  and  the  farmer's  cudgel  presently  laid  him  dead, 
were  prowling  together  in  the  wood,  "get  me  something  i  The  fox  reached  home  safely,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly 
to  eat  or  I  must  devour  you  J »  '  that  he  was  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  old 

"  I  know  a  farm-yard,"  replied  the  fox,  where  there  ,  glutton, 
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LILLY    CROSSLAND. 

A  STORY  IN  FIVE  PARTS. 
V.—  DEATH  AND  RECONCILIATION. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close, 

What  sequel  !     Streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts  ? 

Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  ? 


Wait  :  my  faith  is  large  in  Time, 
Aud  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end. 


TENNYSON. 


LIFE,  all  sunshine  without  shade,  all  happiness  without 
sorrow,  all  pleasure  without  pain,  were  not  life  at  all  —  at 
least  not  human  life.  Take  the  lot  of  the  happiest.  It 
is  a  tangled  yarn.  It  is  made  up  of  sorrows  and  joys  ; 
and  the  joys  are  often  the  sweeter  because  of  the  sorrows  ; 
of  bereavements  and  blessings,  one  following  another, 
making  us  melancholy  and  blessed  by  turns.  Even  death 
itself  makes  life  more  loving;  it  binds  us  more  closely 
together  while  here.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  death  is  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  human  happiness  ;  and  he  supports  this  view  by  a 
strain  of  the  most  beautiful  philosophical  reasoning.  But 
when  death  comes  into  a  household,  we  do  not  philoso- 
phize —  we  only  feel.  Here  is  one  of  the  lights  of  our 
life  departed  ;  and  we  mourn  in  the  bitterness  of  our 
heart.  It  may  be  a  child,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  saddest 
calamity  of  all,  it  may  be  a  husband.  What  can  philoso- 
phy avail  with  the  poor  bereaved  widow  and  the  father- 
less children  at  her  knees  ?  Philosophy  !  she  knows  not 
the  word  ;  but  under  another  name  she  knows  it,  and  in 
its  brightest  form—  that  of  Religion.  This  was  Lilly's 
great  stay  now,  her  consolation  and  her  chief  blessing. 

Her  husband  lies  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Fever  has  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  the  strong  man  is  now  weak  as  a 
prostrate  child.  A  fatal  epidemic  has  been  raging  in 
the  dale,  and  Richard  as  a  deacon  of  his  congregation  — 
for  though  still  young,  he  had  been  appointed  to  this 
office  because  of  his  steady  uprightness  and  his  eminent 
religious  character  —  Richard  in  this  capacity  had  to 
visit  many  of  those  who  were  laid  on  beds  of  sickness. 
And  he  never  shunned  or  avoided  the  duty,  perilous 
though  it  was.  There  was  even  a  pleasure  in  it  to  him, 
as  there,  always  is  in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
highest  order.  But  he  at  length  caught  the  contagion  ; 
indeed  he  was  prepared  for  it.  He  had  so  ordered  his 
life,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  death  ;  and  though  he 
dearly  loved  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  home,  and  the 
thought  of  parting  with  them  on  earth  caused  him  deep 
anguish,  yet  he  had  perfect  hope,  faith  and  confidence,  in 
the  orderings  of  Providence,  and  in  the  dealings  of  God 
with  his  creatures,  mysterious  though  they  so  often 
seemed. 

"We  must  be  steadfast,  faithful,  dutiful,"  he  said, 
when  his  weeping  wife  sat  by  his  bedside  one  evening, 
"  we  must  have  strength  to  endure  and  suffer  without 
complaining,  and  when  death  comes  be  prepared,  by  a 
past  life  well  spent,  to  die  well  —  making  of  this  final 
event,  not  a  suffering,  but  an  action." 

"  Ah,  Richard  !  "  said  the  wife,  sobbing  heavily,  "  do 
not  speak  of  dying  ;  what  were  I  to  do  without  you  ?  " 

"Dearest  Lilly,  comfort  thyself;  God  will  protect 
thee  and  the  little  ones.  He  will  give  strength  and  bear 
tbee  up  if  thou  lean  upon  Him." 

"  But  these  dear  ones  ?  " 

"  The  fatherless  are  the  care  of  God  :  He  will  provide. 
Believe,  trust,  hope  !  we  have  all  to  pass  through  evil 
and  sorrow  ;  but  hold  by  the  right,  endure  faithfully,  and 
in  the  end  —  "  .  . 

"  But  in  the  meantime,  Richard  ?  ' 

"In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  patient  and  humble. 
To  the  patient  and  humble  is  given  the  peace  of  God, 
and  the  power  which  comes  from  God." 

The   sobbing  wife  pressed  the   clammy  hand  of  the 


dying  husband  in  hers.  She  could  not  speak  :  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  But  she  treasured  his  last  legacy, 
worth  more  to  her  than  worldly  wealth. 


Hours  passed,  and  the  spirit  had  fled. 

"  Mammy,  why  do  you  sit  in  the  dark  and  cry  so  ? " 

The  chamber  was  silent  and  the  mother  still  sat  there 
with  her  husband's  hand,  now  cold,  in  hers.  She  could 
only  weep ;  and  the  new-made  widow's  tears  fell  fast. 

"Do  not  cry,  dear  mother;  come  to  little  Sally,  she  is 
so  pleased." 

"  My  poor  children,  you  do  not  know  your  loss  yet," 
said  the  weeping  mother.  "  But  God  will  care  for  you, 
and  be  a  Father  indeed." 

Oh,  what  a  thick  cloud  fell  over  the  little  household 
now !  Who  can  describe  the  void  felt  when  the  main 
prop,  the  support,  the  strength,  the  head  of  a  family 
is  gone.  Bereavements  of  all  kinds  fall  light  upon 
children ;  and  happily  so.  The  loss  of  a  toy  at  an  infant 
age  causes  them  a  more  poignant  grief  than  the  loss  of  a 
parent.  But  the  bereaved  widow  bears  the  sorrows  of  her 
children,  as  well  as  her  own,  and  what  a  burden  that  is 
to  bear ;  none  can  know  but  they  who  have  really  suffered 
this  greatest  of  woman's  trials. 

Bessie  Dixon  was  now  living  with  old  Broadbent  at 
the  farm.  The  old  man  had  settled  into  a  morose  and 
gloomy  state  since  the  death  of  his  son.  He  would  con- 
fess to  no  relenting,  no  regret,  and  to  no  sympathy  with 
his  deceased  son's  widow  and  family.  He  spoke  little  on 
any  subject,  but  sat  gloomily  in  his  arm-chair  for  hours 
together,  taking  no  note  of  what  passed  around  him. 
Bessie,  who  was  his  favourite  niece,  and  to  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  leave  his  wealth — perhaps  in  his  determined 
course  of  perversity,  caused  by  his  son's  having  married 
another  contrary  to  his  will, — Bessie,  who  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  generous  girl,  often  sought  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  and  to  excite  his  interest  in  the  condition  of 
his  son's  widow  and  her  helpless  charge.  But  the  ofd 
man  sternly  forbade  the  subject  to  be  alluded  to  in  his 
presence,  and  Bessie  for  some  time  held  her  peace. 
She  resolved,  however,  in  her  heart,  to  befriend  the 
widow  and  her  family.  Already  she  had  frequently 
visited  Lilly  at  her  house  in  the  village,  and  this  soon 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bridget,  the  housekeeper,  who  was 
not  slow  to  communicate  the  information  to  the  old  man. 
Bridget  had  not  yet  entirely  given  up  her  day  dreams, 
though  the  presence  of  Bessie  in  the  house  had  acted  as 
a  check  upon  her  speculations  as  to  the  future. 

One  fine  harvest  morning,  Bessie  called  at  Lilly's 
cottage  to  inquire  after  the  family.  It  was  a  beautiful 
bright  day,  warm  and  glowing,  and  the  children  played 
about  the  cottage-door  as  she  entered.  Little  Dick,  in 
his  straw  hat,  ran  up  to  her  and  welcomed  her  eagerly, 
for  she  rarely  came  empty-handed,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  with  youngsters  everywhere.  She  was  gifted 
with  that  quick  instinct  of  children's  wishes  and  wants, 
enjoyments  and  pleasures,  and  how  to  gratify  them, 
which  constitutes  a  kind  of  family  free-masonry,  and 
never  fails  to  secure  to  any  one  who  possesses  the  secret, 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  every  household.  She  could 
not  help  loving  and  admiring  the  little  name-son  of  her 
deceased  cousin.  For  Dick  was  a  noble  boy,  free  and 
cordial,  full  of  spirit,  fun  and  life.  He  could  be  gentle 
too,  and  clung  affectionately  to  those  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained an  infant  passion.  Bessie,,  next  to  his  mother  and 
little  Sally  his  sister,  was  his  especial  favourite. 

"  I  want  to  take  Dick  with  me  to-day,"  said  she  to 
Lilly  on  entering  the  cottage.  "The  weather  is  so 
lovely ;  the  reapers  are  all  in  the  fields,  and  Dick 
will  quite  enjoy  the  scene,  I  know.  Come  Dick,  get 
ready ;  off  with  your  pinafore,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
shall  go." 

"  But  where  ? "  asked  Lilly. 
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"  Down  to  the  Hollow  Farm  with  me,  to  be  sure.  I 
want  him  to  see  the  old  place ;  and  besides  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  want  his  old  grandfather  to  see  him— he 
can't  help  loving  the  dear  boy,  I  know." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  old  Mr.  Broadbent  yet,  Bessie. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  he  spurned  his  own  son,  my 
husband,  from  his  door  ? " 

"  I  have  not,  indeed — it  was  a  cruel  act,  and  I  fear  I 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  it  myself. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  am  anxious  to  reconcile  the  old 
man  to  his  grandchildren  and  to  you,  if  that  be  yet 
possible." 

"  It  is  very  kind  and  generous  of  you,  Bessie  ;  but  I 
scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  succeed,  indeed 
I  scarcely  wish  it  ? 

"Why  is  that,  Lilly?  Why  not  wish  it?  He  is 
able  to  provide  for  you  all,  and  to  bring  up  your  little 
family  in  comfort." 

"  I  fear  the  old  man — that  he  is  hard  and  unfeeling, 
and  wants  heart ;  and  I  would  not  have  myself  and  family 
dependent  on  such  a  one.  Besides,  we  are  provided  for ; 
very  poorly  it  may  be ;  but  still,  with  what  my  dear 
Richard  had  laid  by,  and  my  own  industry,  we  can  live, 
in  humble  poverty  it  is  true,  yet  honestly  and  com- 
fortably." 

"  Yet  I  will  try.  I  feel  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  no 
harm  can  come  of  it.  Let  us  go.  See,  the  boy  wishes 
it.  Now,  Dick,  you  are  ready  ? let  us  away." 

The  mother  no  longer  resisted,  and  they  set  out.  It 
was  a  glorious  day  in  August.  The  drowsy  hum  of  bees 
filled  the  air,  which  was  laden  with  odours.  The  fields 
of  grain  were  of  a  golden  yellow ;  and  the  tanned  har- 
vesters bore  about  rich  armfuls  of  wheat  mown  down  by 
the  sickle,  and  bound  them  into  sheaves.  The  harvest- 
field  was  gay  with  the  reapers'  song  and  merry  whistle. 
Bessie,  with  the  child  in  her  hand,  passed  along  the  field- 
paths,  over  the  rustic  bridge  crossing  the  limpid  and  now 
scanty  stream,  in  which  the  lazy  kine  stood  flapping  their 
sides.  A  hazy  glimmer  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
extended  into  the  misty  distance  ;  the  sun  fell  hot  upon 
the  hill-sides,  along  which  the  steer  forgot  to  graze,  but 
stood  lowing  to  his  fellows  in  the  dale  below.  Still  the 
work  of  harvest  went  forward,  and  the  fields  were  full  of 
the  hum  of  industry.  A  week  of  such  weather  in  time  of 
harvest  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

Bessie  passed  into  the  harvest-field  with  the  boy  in  her 
hand,  and  left  him  there,  promising  to  return  for  him 
shortly.  It  was  now  the  midday  hour,  when  the  reapers 
rest  for  a  time  from  their  labours.  The  little  boy  soon 
found  friends  among  the  reapers,  and  they  were  interested 
the  more  in  him  when  they  knew  he  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Broadbent,  whom  everybody  in  the  dale  had  ^respected 
and  loved.  The  hour  of  rest  passed,  and  still  they 
lingered  and  prattled  with  the  child.  But  a  harsh  voice 
greeted  them  from  beyond  the  nearest  hedge — 

"  Get  to  work ;  why  loiter  you  there,  men  ?  '  Tis  past 
time  ;  set  to  !  " 

And  the  old  farmer  Broadbent  approached.  He  was 
now  less  robust  and  stately  than  before ;  his  shoulders 
stooped,  his  frame  was  shrunken,  and,  as  he  stepped 
across  the  ridges,  he  leant  upon  his  staff  as  if  needing 
its  help.  Care,  perhaps  sorrow,  had  written  lines  on  his 
face  and  forehead,  which  were  now  marked  by  wrinkles. 

"  What,  ho  ! "  said  the  farmer,  on  recognising  the  boy, 
whom  the  reapers  seemed  still  disposed  to  prattle  with, — 
"  What  brat  is  this  ?  " 

None  cared  to  tell  him  (for  the  old  man's  enmity  to 
his  late  son  was  known  to  all),  and  they  only  answered, 
"A  child,  sir,  whom  Miss  Bessie  brought  with  her,  and 
left  with  us  till  she  returned  for  him.  But  there  she  is 
to  tell  you  herself." 

Bessie  was  now  approaching,  and  called  upon  the  boy 
to  meet  her ;  but  he,  poor  child,  was  awed  by  the  voice 
of  the  harsh  old  man,  who  still  scowled  upon  him  in 


anger,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  idleness  in  the  harvest- 
field. 

"  Bessie,"  said  he,  "  whose  child  is  this  you  have 
brought  hither  ?" 

"  Why,  uncle,  don't  you  know  ?  He  is  Richard's 
child." 

A  pang  seemed  to  shoot  through  the  heart  of  the  old 
man,  and  his  features  flushed  suddenly.  After  a  pause, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"Richard's  child  !  And  who  told  you  to  bring  him 
here?" 

"  No  one  told  me,  uncle.  But  the  child  is  your  own 
son's  child,  and  why  should  you  not  see  him  and  love 
him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is.  Come  hither,"  and  he  beckoned 
her  apart  from  the  reapers.  "  I  see  it  all.  You  have 
been  with  that  woman,  and  concocted  this  trick  between 
you.  And  I  am  to  bo  told  what  is  my  duty,  and.  by 
you?" 

"  Not  so,  uncle.     But  what  harm  has  this  dear  child 
done,  that  you  should  not  take  him  to  you  and  love  him  ?     i 
At  least  he  is  guiltless." 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the 
children,"  sternly  muttered  the  old  man. 

"But  not  by  us;  not  by  earthly  parents.  What? 
condemn  the  sinless  for  the  parent's  fault — if  fault 
it  were  ?  Is  this  wise  ?  Is  it  manly  ?  Is  it  human  ?  " 

"No  more!  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,"  said  the 
farmer  angrily  :  "  but  I  will  take  the  boy." 

"Oh,  thanks!  bless  you  for  that,  dear  uncle,"  ejacu- 
lated Bessie,  attempting  to  seize  his  hand  ;  but  he  repulsed 
her  rudely,  adding — 

"  With  this  condition, — that  you  enter  not  my  house 
again,  for  you  have  disobeyed  my  will  as  he  did  ;  and  also, 
mind  this,  the  woman  is  not  to  come  near  him.  Come 
along,  sirrah!" 

And  scowling  on  the  poor  child,  the  harsh  uncle  took 
him  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  away.  The  boy  struggled 
to  escape  from  his  grasp,  and  screamed  with  fear,  vainly 
attempting  to  get  back  to  Bessie,  who  stood  bewildered 
at  the  savage  sternness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  perverse 
course  he  was  now  pursuing. 

After  a  few  moments,  when  the  old  man  and  the  child, 
who  cried  bitterly,  had  disappeared  under  the  farm-house 
porch,  she  slowly  left  the  spot,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  village,  to  communicate  to  Lilly  the  issue  of  her 
enterprise. 

"Not  see  my  boy's  face  again?"  cried  Lilly,  when 
she  had  been  told  the  second  condition  on  which  John 
Broadbent  had  consented  to  recognise  his  grandchild. 
"  No ;  this  very  night  I  shall  see  my  son,  and  bring  him 
back  to  his  mother's  roof.  Oh,  Bessie,  why  did  you  ever 
think  of  softening  the  heart  of  that  cruel  old  man  ? 
Whftn  he  could  drive  my  Richard — the  best  of  men — from 
his  door,  how  could  I  ever  dream  of  trusting  him  with  my 
child  ?  It  shall  not  be." 

Lilly  straightway  proceeded  hastily  to  throw  her  shawl 
on  her  shoulders,  and  put  on  her  bonnet,  while  Bessie  sat 
weeping  by  the  fire,  lamenting  what  she  had  done,  now 
that  she  saw  the  mother's  grief. 

"  1  did  it  all  for  the  best,  you  know,  dear  Lilly,  and 
never  could  have  dreamt  of  the  course  things  have 
taken." 

"  I  know  you  did,  Bessie,  and  I  would  not  wrong  you 
by  a  thought ;  but  my  boy  must  not  live  with  that 
man,  who  could  only  learn  him  hardness,  and  to  slight 
his  poor  mother.  Let  us  go  now  and  fetch  him  back." 

And  the  two  women  sef  out  upon  their  way  across  the 
fields  together.  Evaning  had  fellen,  and  it  was  almost 
dark  when  they  reached  the  Hollow  Farm  House.  The 
cattle  were  mostly  housed,  and  the  full  milk-pails  stood 
ranged  along  the  settles  on  either  side  the  porch.  A 
gentle  lowing  from  the  stalls  told  them  that  the  process 
of  supplying  the  cattle  with  their  evening  fodder  was  now 
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going  on ;  and  the  milk-maids  were  about  to  issue  from  the 
cowhouse,  and  wend  homewards. 

What  was  Lilly's  surprise,  on  reaching  the  house,  to 
hear  the  joyous  laughter  of  her  son  issuing  from  within  ! 
Could  she  believe  her  ears  ?  She  had  expected  to  find 
him  bursting  with  grief,  and  pining  in  bitter  solitariness. 
Another  scream  of  laughter  !  It  is  her  child's  voice, — 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  it.  Bessie  was  equally  asto- 
nished, and,  turning  to  Lilly,  smiled  meaningly  in  her 
face.  The  two  then  walked  onwards  to  the  porch,  and 
as  they  passed  the  window,  through  which  the  cheerful 
light  of  the  kitchen-fire  streamed  brightly,  they  could  not 
help  peeping  in,  and  their  eyes  were  instantly  riveted  by 
the  scene  that  met  their  view. 

Little  Dick  sat  on  his  grandfather's  knee,  the  old  man 
holding  him  lovingly  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm, 
while  in  his  left  hand  he  held  his  watch,  from  which  dan- 
gled a  bunch  of  seals,  which  he  swung  to  and  fro  before 
the  child,  who  shouted  with  joy  when  he  had  caught 
them ;  and  then  the  old  man  stroked  the  child's  head, 
patted  him  on,  the  hands,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek, 
the  boy  meanwhile  as  happy  as  a  king. 

The  two  women  approached  the  door,  and  Lilly's 
knock  was  answered  by  a  loud  "  Come  in."  As  she  en- 
tered, Bessie  in  the  shade  behind  her,  the  old  man 
looked  at  the  stranger  in  her  widow's  cap — still  fair  and 
comely,  though  with  the  traces  of  deep  grief  upon  her 
face — as  if  inquiring  her  business.  She  spoke  at  once — 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  she  said,  but  the  words  were  no 
sooner  out  of  her  mouth  than  the  boy  almost  leapt  from 
his  grandfather's  knee,  and  ran  towards  his  mother, 
calling  her  fondly  by  name.  The  old  man  at  once  knew 
that  his  deceased  son's  widow  stood  before  him,  in  his 
own  house,  and  for  the  first  time  ! 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  she  said,  "  not  for  myself,  but  for 
my  child.  I  must  take  him  home  with  me,  though  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  him,  which  I  have  just  seen, 
and  the  sight  has  touched  my  heart.  But  I  am  his 
mother,  and  I  was  charged  by  one  whose  memory  1  shall 
ever  revere,"  here  a  tear  trickled  over  her  cheek,  "  to 
bring  him  up  tenderly  and  lovingly ;  and  therefore  I  must 
take  him  home  again." 

"  It  must  not  be,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  love  the 
child,  so  let  this  be  his  home  henceforward.  He  reminds 
me  of  past  times,  and  makes  my  heart  feel  young  again. 
Leave  him  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  tell  you  I  love  the 
lad,  and  he  will  be  a  blessing  to  me  in  my  old  age." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  no,  but  I  cannot,  must  not,  part 
with  the  boy.  Though  he  is  your  grandchild,  he  is  my 
son.  I  love  him  and  shall  cherish  him  as  a  mother  only 
can  do,  but  I  also  love  him  the  more  for  his  dead  father's 
sake." 

"  Speak  not  of  him,"  said  the  old  man,  sobbing. 

"Why  should  I  not?"  said  Lilly,  earnestly.  "Was 
he  not  tender,  kind,  and  good,  arid  honoured  by  all  ? 
Ah,  sir,  could  you  but  know  the  affection  he  bore  for 
you,  and  how  it  cut  him  to  the  heart  that  you  should 
have  cast  him  and  us  off'  from  your  love  !  But  you  never 
can  know  now." 

The  old  man  hung  down  his  head  but  spoke  not. 

"  He  died  at  peace  with  all  men  and  with  you.  He 
would  have  wished  to  hear  one  kind  word  from  you  in 
his  last  hour,  but  you  had  repulsed  him,  and  left  him  no 
room  to  hope  that  you  would  ever  be  reconciled  again. 
He  wished  to  tell  you  that  though  he  had  never  once 
rued  marrying  me — for  we  were  happy,  and  I  tried  to  be 
a  patient,  loving  wife — yet  he  was  wrong  to  cross  you  as 
he  did — " 

"  God  bless  him  !  Ah  ! "  he  cried,  "but  'tis  too  late. 
I  was  cruel — yes !  let  me  confess  it  to  you,  woman 
whom  I  have  wronged.  I  was  hard-hearted,  unkind, 
and  inconsiderate,  with  my  poor  son."  And  as  he  sob- 
bed aloud,  the  child  clung  to  his  mother  as  if  in  fear. 
"  I  was  cruel  and  stubborn,  and  the  devil  edged  me  on. 


This  cursed  pride  of  mine  was  hurt,  and  it  has  been  my 

torture  and  agony.     I  killed  him — alas,   alas !  my  lost 

son  !  may  God  forgive  me  for  my  crime !  " 

"  Grieve  not  so,  dear  father — will  you  let  me  call  you 

by  that  name  ? " 

"Bless  you,  my  daughter,   come  to  my  arms.     Kiss 

me,  my  children." 

And  Lilly  hung  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and  the 
!  child  came  between  his  knees  and  looked  up  kindly  in 
|  his  face;  and  Bessie  cried  for  very  fulness  of  joy. 

So  reconciliation  and  peace  came  to  all  at  last.  The 
i  old  man's  heart  was  righted  again ;  and  though  often 
i  agonized  by  remorse,  he  tried  to  supply  to  the  widow 
I  and  her  family  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  make  up 
!  for  the  suffering  he  had  caused  to  his  son  by  his  tender 
j  care  for  those  he  had  left  behind  him.  Happily  they 
j  lived  together  for  many  years  under  the  same  roof — 
J  though  Bridget's  dream  was  over,  and  she  ceased  to  be 
j  of  the  group — and  the  old  man  at  last  closed  his  eyes  in 

peace,  with  Lilly  by  his  side. 


ACTS    OF    KINDNESS. 

In  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  is  by  little  acts  of 
watchful  kindness  recurring  daily  and  hourly — and  oppor- 
|  tunities  of  doing  kindnesses  if  sought  for  are  for  ever 
starting  up, — ifc  is  by  words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by 
looks,    that   affection  is  won   and   preserved.     He  who 
neglects  these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever  a  great 
sacrifice  is  called  for  he  shall  be  ready  to  make  it,  will 
rartfy  be  loved.     The  likelihood  is,  he  will- not  make  it; 
and  if  he  does,  it  will  be  much  rather  for  his  own  sake, 
than  for  his  neighbour's.     Many  persons,  indeed,  are  said 
to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  !  but  they  who  are 
penny-foolish  will  hardly  be  pound-wise ;  although  selfish 
|  vanity  may  now  and  then  for  a  moment  get  the  better  of 
'  selfish  indolence.     For  wisdom  will  always  have  a  micro- 
scope in  her  hand. — Guesses  at  Truth. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  world  has  arrived  at  a  period  which  renders  it  the 
part  of  fashion  to  pay  homage  to  the  prospective  pre- 
cedents of  the  Future,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Past. 
!  The  Past  is  dead,  and  has  no  resurrection ;  but  the  Future 
|  is  endowed  with  such  a  life,  that  it  lives  to  us  even  in 
j  anticipation.     The   Past  is,    in  many  things,  the  foe  of 
j  mankind ;  the  Future  is,  in  all  things,  our  friend.     For 
|  the  past,  is  no  hope ;  the  Future  is  both  hope  and  frui- 
tion.    The  Past  is  the  text-book  of  tyrants  ;  the  Future, 
the  Bible  of  the  free ;  those,  who  are  solely  governed  by 
the  Past  stand,  like  Lot's  wife,  crystallized  in  the  act  of 
looking   backward,   and  for   ever   incapable   of  looking 
forward.— White  Jacket. 

SELF-DECEPTION. 

Many  a  man  has  a  kind  of  kaleidoscope,  where  the 

bits  of  broken  glass  are  his  own  merits  and  fortunes,  and 

they  fall  into  harmonious  arrangements  and  delight  him, 

often  most  mischievously  and  to  his  ultimate  detriment, 

j  but  they  are  a  present  pleasure. — Friends  in  Council. 

The  hair  of  the  artist  turns  white,  but  his  eye  shines 
!  clearer  than  ever,  and  we  feel  that  age  brings  him  matu- 
i  rity  not  decay.  So  it  would  be  with  all,  were  the 
I  springs  of  immortal  refreshment  but  unsealed  within  the 
i  soul;  there  they  would  see  from  the  lonely  chamber 
|  window,  the  glories  olf  the  universe ;  or,  shut  in  dark- 
I  ness,  be  visited  by  angels. — M.  Fuller. 

"What  are  those  teeth  for  grandmamma  ?"  said  little 
Red  Riding-Hood  to  the  Wolf.  "  What  are  those  laws 
for  ?  "  might  many  a  simple  man  ask  in  like  manner  of 
his  rulers  and  governors.  And  in  sundry  instances,  I  am 
afraid,  the  \Volfs  answer  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. — Guesses  at  Truth. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST. 

LET  us  hope  for  the  best— it  is  better 

To  struggle  than  yield  to  despair ; 
Hope  breaketh  each  link  of  the  fetter, 

And  scoffs  at  the  bondage  of  care ; 
It  lightens  the  hand  of  affliction, 

It  smileth  at  shadows  and  fears, 
And  with  the  warm  rays  of  conviction 

It  drieth  the  valley  of  tears ! 
Then  throw  off  the  sorrowful  bond, 

Dispel  the  dark  yoke  from  your  breast  ; 
Oh,  who  would  submit  and  despond  ? 

Better  struggle  and  hope  for  the  best ! 

Let  us  hope  for  the  best— never  fear, 

Though  lost  in  adversity's  track ; 
To  sigh  or  to  let  fall  a  tear, 

Will  do  little  in  guiding  us  back, 
Meet  misfortune  as  you  would  a  stranger ; 

Be  cautious  and  quicken  your  pace, 
And  shrink  not  in  trial  and  danger, 

But  meet  the  foe  full  in  the  face ! 
Oh,  who  would  turn  off  from  the  strife 

When  the  shafts  of  adversity  pressed  ? 
Who  would  flee  the  great  battle  of  Life  ? 

Better  struggle  and— Hope  for  the  Best ! 

ROBERT  H.  BncnvN. 


ON  SEEING  WILD  FLOWERS  SOLD  IN  A  TOWN. 

FLOWERS  !  bright  flowers !  how  fair  ye  were, 

In  the  woods  at  dewy  morn ; 
With  the  balmy  breath  of  summer  skies, 

By  your  mossy  dwellings  borne. 

Far  away — in  the  dingles  wild, 

Your  life  was  a  lovely  tale ; 
No  ruder  touch  on  your  beauty  fell, 

Than  the  kiss  of  the  scented  gale. 

Each  fragile  bell  was  a  polished  cup, 

Filled  with  rich-coloured  light ; 
•  Or  graceful  goblet  of  crystal  dew, 

Where  the  moonbeams  slept  at  night ! 

Oh,  sad  it  was  from  those  green  sweet  bowers, 

And  cool,  grassy  lanes  to  come ; 
To  the  city's  glare,  and  heat,  and  dust, 

And  the  ceaseless,  busy  hum. 

Your  slender  stalks  are  drooping  low, 

And  soon  ye  will  fade  and  die ; 
And  your  fragrant  blossoms  pass  from  earth, 

Unmourned  by  a  tear  or  sigh. 

But  if  one  home,  'mid  the  thousands  here, 

Be  gladdened  by  your  bloom ; 
If  ye  speak  of  forest,  hill,  or  stream, 

In  one  dim,  and  lonely  room ; 

If  your  odours  cheer  the  desolate  heart, 

And  whisper  of  that  hand        f    ' 
That  fram'd  the  glorious  lily  flower, 

And  all  your  sister -band — 

Then  is  not  your  radiance  wasted, 

Or  yoitr  perfume  vainly  given  ; 
But  bright  gifts  brought  from  earth's  festal  bowers, 

To 'win  the  heart  to  Heaven. 

LUCINDA  ELLIOTT, 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

WE  are  too  apt  to  mistake  the  echoings  of  our  own 
vanity  for  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  world. 

THOSE  who  have  had  the  most  forgiven  them  should 
be  the  least  addicted  to  slander. 

THE  nerve  which  never  relaxes,  the  eye  which  never 
blenches,  the  thought  which  never  wanders — these  are 
the  masters  of  victory. 

NOTHING  controls  men  so  much  as  the  placid  brow 
and  untrembling  lip. 

POVERTY  is  the  only  load  which  is  the  heavier,  the 
more  loved  ones  there  are  to  assist  iri  supporting  it. 

EITHER  the  future  or  the  past  is  written  in  every  face, 
and  makes  us,  if  not  melancholy,  at  least  mild  and 
gentle. 

CHILL  penury  weighs  down  the  heart  itself,  and  though 
it  sometimes  be  endured  with  calmness,  it  is  but  the 
calmness  of  despair. 

OVER-EARNEST  asseverations  give  men  suspicion  that 
the  speaker  is  conscious  of  his  own  falsities. 

WHOEVER  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  vengeance 
shows  how  little  he  is  qualified  to  decide  his  own  claims, 
since  he  demands  what  he  would  think  unfit  to  be 
granted  to  another. 

A  FOOL  never  has  thought;  a  madman  has  lost  it;  and 
an  absent  man  is,  for  the  time,  without  it. 

OF  all  others,  a  studious  life  is  the  least  tiresome ;  it 
makes  us  easy  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  and  gains  us 
both  friends  and  reputation. 

SOME  people  are  never  quiet,  others  are  always  so, 
and  they  are  both  to  blame;  for  that  which  looks  like 
vivacity  and  industry  in  the  one  is  only  a  restlessness  and 
agitation ;  and  that  which  passes  in  the  other  for  mo- 
deration and  reserve  is  but  a  drowsy  and  inactive  sloth. 

THE  essence  of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as 
external  and  accidental  appendages. 

AN  argument  proposed  with  noise  and  blustering  may 
break  the  head,  and  dismount  the  brain,  but  it  never 
makes  impression  on  the  understanding.  Truth,  like  a 
gentle  shower,  soaks  through  the  ears,  and  moistens  the 
intellect. 

CONSIDER  not  what  might  have  been,  but  what  is  now 
to  be  done. 

THE  first  steps  that  introduce  us  to  the  enchanted 
garden  of  love  are  so  full  of  pleasure,  the  first  prospects 
so  charming,  that  every  one  is  willing  to  recall  them  to 
his  memory.  Each  party  seeks  a  preference  above  the 
other;  each  has  loved  sooner,  more  devotedly;  and  each, 
in  this  contest,  would  rather  be  conquered  than  conquer. 

KNAVERY  and  folly  have  often  the  same  symptoms. 

T'HERE  are  few  higher  gratifications  than  that  of  re- 
flection on  surmounted  evils,  when  they  were  not 
incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault,  and  neither  re- 
proach us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

A  SHORT  prayer  reaches  heaven — a  hint  to  those  who 
want  favours  not  to  molest  others  with  long  letters  and 
loud  complaints. 

AMBITION — A  mental  dropsy,  which  keeps  continually 
swelling  and  increasing  until  it  kills  its  victim. 

As  nightingales  love  most  to  sing  near  an  echo,  so 
does  the  heart  speak  loudest  near  tones  of  music. 

To  a  man  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  nature  is 
ever  a  great  mirror  full  of  emotions.  To  the  satiated 
and  quiescent  alone,  she  is  a  cold,  dead  window  for  the 
outward  world. 

WORDS  never  can  express  the  whole  that  we  feel,  they 
give  but  an  outline. 
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STATE  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

BY   DR.    SMILES. 

THE  annual  publication  of  the  "Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,"  reminds  us  from 
time  to  time  of  the  extremely  defective  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  may  show  that  Britain 
can  make  more  perfect  machines  than  any  European 
nation  ;  the  Agricultural  Society's  Show  in  the  Home 
Park,  Windsor,  may  exhibit  our  superiority  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  stock  ;  but  these  Minutes  of 
Council  show,  that  while  we  make  perfect  machines 
and  breed  first-rate  cattle,  the  rearing,  training,  and 
education  of  our  men  and  women,  especially  the  lower 
strata  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  about  the  worst  in 
Europe.  Their  children  are  worse  educated,  are 
harder  worked,  and  die  sooner,  than  in  almost  any 
other  civilized  country.  Half  the  children  born  alive 
into  the  world  in  our  manufacturing  towns,  die  under 
six  years  of  age.  Manchester  cotton  prints  may  be 
unrivalled,  yet  of  every  1,000  children  born  in  Man- 
chester, 570  die  before  the  age  we  have  named.  Leon 
Faucher  says  of  this  appalling  fact,  "  not  one  of  our 
great  cities,  thank  God,  presents  so  sad  a  spectacle ! " 
But  of  those  children  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
survive,  the  education  is  most  inefficient  and  discre- 
ditable. In  many  districts,  not  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren receive  any  school  training  whatever  ;  there  are 
many  parishes  in  the  agricultural  districts  without  a 
single  school ;  and  in  many  others,  the  schools  are 
only  kept  alive  by  the  exertions  of  the  parish  clergy- 
men,— the  great  landholders  contributing  the  most 
petty  sums,  in  many  cases  refusing  to  give  a  farthing. 
The  Government  Inspectors  report  the  general  po- 
verty of  the  schools  all  over  the  country,  the  difficulty 
of  raising  funds  for  their  support,  the  low  remuneration 
of  the  teachers,  the  low  ages  of  the  children  attending 
school,  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  a  permanent  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  his  general  report,  laments  that  "the  extreme 
indifference  which  is  found  in  meeting  the  most  neces- 
sary expenses  of  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  has 
hitherto  sufficed  to  bar,  in  most  of  them,  every  inlet 
of  liberal  education,"  and  that  "  the  difficulty  of 
raising  funds  for  education  is  almost  everywhere  com- 


plained of."  "Our  funds  are  low,"  is  the  constant 
deprecatory  language  as  to  any  amount  which  the 
Inspector  suggests  should  be  applied.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell  avers  that  the  indifference  of  the  great  owners 
of  property  to  the  education  of  the  people,  is  "  on  the 
increase,"  and  he  gives  numerous  instances  of  this 
shameful  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  propertied 
men.  He  mentions  one  landowner  who  draws  £4,000 
a-year  from  a  parish,  and  subscribes  £7  towards  edu- 
cation ;  another  whose  rental  is  £3,000  a-year,  gives 
twenty  shillings.  Of  three  other  large  landowners  in 
the  same  district,  one  only  supports  the  school ;  and 
in  another  parish,  of  which  a  noble  earl  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  seven-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  parish 
belonging  to  his  estate,  he  refuses  to  give  a  penny 
towards  the  school,  either  for  its  building  or  mainte- 
nance, and  his  tenants  follow  his  example.  The  col- 
leges at  Cambridge  are  the  principal  owners  of  the 
land  in  another  parish,  and  these  also  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe a  farthing  towards  local  schools  of  any  kind. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  possess  800  acres 
of  land  in  another  parish,  and  they  too,  though  re- 
peatedly applied  to,  will  not  contribute  anything 
towards  the  schools.  So  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  conclu- 
sion is  that  "  unless  some  additional  means  be  devised 
to  support  working-class  schools  in  this  district,  they 
must  all  fall  to  the  ground.  The  expense  is  thrown 
almost  entirely  on  the  clergy,  and  as  the  funds  are 
very  <Jfeficient,  the  teachers  are  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, and  the  books  and  apparatus  are  very  inferior. 
The  habits  of  indolent  listlessness  and  careless  indif- 
ference to  instruction,  and  the  general  want  of  good 
moral  tone,  are  such,  that  I  think  the  schools  almost 
an  evil  rather  than  a  blessing." 

The  great  defect  of  the  present  ministerial  system 
of  education,  creditable  though  it  be  in  many  respects, 
is  this, — that  it  fails  to  touch  the  most  destitute  and 
ignorant  of  all  districts, — inasmuch  as  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  making  a  grant  for  educational 
purposes,  that  a  certain  amount,  two-thirds,  should 
first  have  been  subscribed  in  the  locality  itself.  But 
the  most  destitute  districts  are  precisely  those  where 
the  desire  for  education  is  the  least  felt, — where  the 
great  landlords  are  absentees,  and  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  labourers  on  their  estates, — where  the 
farmers  or  residents  care  nothing  about  education, 
and  the  labourers,  even  if  they  desired  education, 
(which  in  their  ignorant  state  they  do  not),  can  spare 
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nothing  out  of  their  weekly  wage  of  from  7s.  to  8s. 
And  even  in  those  districts  where  the  parish  clergy- 
man exerts  himself  to  erect  a  school,  and  a  spasmodic 
effort  is  made  to  maintain  it,  the  funds  are  in  very 
many  cases  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  the  schools  are  not  closed  again  altogether,  they  only 
maintain  a  painful  struggle  for  existence,  and  furnish 
an  education  to  the  children  who  frequent  them,  of  the 
most  miserable  description.  In  hundreds  of  cases  the 
school  is  only  carried  on  by  the  clergyman  subscribing 
the  amount  required  to  make  up  the  school-fund,  often 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  and  even  one-half  of  his 
entire  income. 

But  see  what  the  schools  actually  are  when  set  to 
work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  some  schools  are  built  and  maintained,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education,  but  for  stopping  it ! 
They  are  "  established  and  conducted  on  the  principle 
that  education  is  a  bad  thing,  of  which  as  little  should 
be  given  as  possible,  and  that,  if  bad  schools  are  not 
established,  good  ones  will  be."  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his 
report,  also  speaks  of  schools  founded  by  benevolent 
ladies  in  rural  districts,  who  not  only  profess  to  confine 
the  subjects  of  instruction  within  a  very  narrow  range, 
but  who  do  so  on  principle,  and  think  that  "  too  much 
knowledge,"  as  they  say,  "is  a  bad  thing  for  poor 
people."  The  education  given  in  such  places,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  national  schools,  is  of  the  meanest 
kind ;  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  report, 
alleges,  that  parents  who  have  been  educated  at  such 
useless  schools,  have  derived  so  little  advantage  from 
them,  and  acquired  so  great  an  aversion  to  them,  that 
they  will  not  allow  their  children  to  attend  them  on 
any  account.  Of  one  place  he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  miserable  than  these  schools.  The  master  and 
mistress,  man  and  wife,  are  totally  incompetent.  The 
children  are  shamefully  ignorant,  and  the  supply  of 
books  and  apparatus  is  lamentably  defective.  No 
school  at  all  would  be  better."  And  again  of  Norfolk, 
"  It  is  evident  that  this  part  of  Norfolk  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  state  of  ineducation,  arising  from  defect  of 
funds,  consequent  bad  teachers,  deficiency  of  books 
and  maps,  which  the  teachers,  however,  would  not 
know  how  to  use,  even  if  they  had  them."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Blandford  describes  the  boys'  national  school  at 
Nottingham  as  e '  not  only  useless  in  its  present  state, 
but  positively  mischievous,  there  being  the  appear- 
ance" of  education  without  a  shadow  of  the  reality." 
In  several  districts  in  Leicestershire  he  found  many 
equally  miserable  schools,  signally  failing  in  producing 
any  effect  in  elevating  the  intelligence  of  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, Monnonism  and  other  objectionable  istns 
growing  up  under  their  deadly  shadow.  Badras  the 
schools  are,  there  is,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  raising  even  the  small  funds 
requisite  for  their  support,  and  the  dread  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility deters  many  persons  from  taking  a  part 
either  in  the  building  of  better  schools  or  from  under- 
taking the  improvement  of  those  already  established. 

Bad  as  this  state  of  things  is,  in  some  of  the  most 
populous  districts  education  is  even  going  backward  ! 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  reports,  that  little  or  no  pro- 
gress is  going  forward  in  Lancashire.  Population  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  but  few  additional  schools 
have  been  built,  and  those  in  existence  are  badly 
supported.  The  want  of  funds  leads  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  inefficient  teachers, — to  scanty  supplies  of 
books  and  apparatus, — and  to  dirty,  unhealthy,  and 
repulsive  rooms.  In  the  crowded  iron-manufacturing 
and  pottery  districts  of  Staffordshire,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Norris  reports  that  the  average  age  of  the  children 
attending  school  is  diminishing, — and  at  the  time  at 
which  they  ought  to  be  commencing  school  training, 
they  leave  it,  after  one  year's  schooling,  and  rarely 
return  again.  In  the  schools  of  the  mining  and  manu- 


facturing districts  above-named,  and  also  in  Yorkshire, 
as  reported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  not  more  than 
17  in  every  100  children  are  above  10  years  of  age  !  Of 
course,  the  education  given  under  such  circumstances 
is  a  mere  burlesque,  not  worthy  of  the  name.  All  the 
inspectors  concur  in  deploring  this  lamentable  feature 
of  the  times  ;  and  several  of  them  suggest  legislative 
enactments  on  the  subject.  The  children  are  usually 
taken  from  school  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to 
labour,  both  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts  ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient 
reason  why  the  same  legislative  protection  should  not 
be  thrown  around  them,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  factory  children  of  a  certain  age,  on  whose  em- 
ployers it  is  obligatoi^Bk)  reserve  a  certain  portion  of 
their  time  daily  for  t^^urpose  of  school  education. 
There  are  similar  cases,  in  which  children  have 
already  been  protected  against  the  indifference  to 
their  best  interests  of  their  own  parents. 

Another  lamentable  feature  of  our  educational  state 
is,  the  deficiency  of  normal  schools,  and  the  positive 
falling  off  in  pupil  teachers.  The  diocesan  training 
schools  are  only  half  full ;  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants are  declining  rather  than  advancing ;  the  training 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  too  limited  in  their 
means  to  be  able  to  furnish  teachers  with  that  efficient 
education  which  will  fit  them  for  their  functions.  The 
reason  of  the  low  order  of  applicants  for  training  as 
teachers  is  this, — that  the  remuneration  offered  to 
schoolmasters  for  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country, 
is  considerably  below  the  average  earnings  of  me- 
chanics and  artizans.  The  mechanic's  wage  is  double 
that  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely 
says  the  average  pay  of  teachers  of  the  national 
schools  in  York,  Durham,  and  Chester,  does  not  reach 
the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  a  week  ;  many  not  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ;  and  this  in  districts 
where  the  ordinary  wages  of  skilled  workmen  are  from 
£60  to  £70  a-year,  and  where  many  earn,  with  their 
families  (a  source  of  income  from  which  the  school- 
master is  precluded)  from  £100  to  £150.  In  Wilts  the 
average  annual  pay  of  the  teachers  in  the  national 
day  schools  is  only  £28,  and  in  Berks  it  is  as  low  as 
£23  per  annum  ! 

Now,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  intelligent  man, 
well-educated  and  competent  to  teach,  will  hire  him- 
self out  to  this  kind  of  work,  at  wages  less  than  that 
of  a  mechanic.  There  are  always  abundance  of  open- 
ings in  this  commercial  country  for  well-educated 
young  men,  where  the  remuneration  offered  is  double 
or  three  times  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Hence, 
while  apprentices  in  all  other  occupations  are  in- 
creasing, apprentices  to  the  art  of  teaching  are  falling 
off ;  young  men  shun  an  office  so  laborious,  respon- 
sible, and  ill-remunerated  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  taught  by  such  men  as 
can  be  got  hold  of, — persons  who  have  failed  in  every- 
thing else,  broken-down  tradesmen,  men  who  have 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  are  thus  disabled  from  occu- 
pying more  remunerative  offices,  or  by  dames  who 
seek  to  eke  out  a  scanty  living  by  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
efficient  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  inspectors  speak  in  high  terms ;  but  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  these  schools  are 
exceptional,  and  that  the  whole  educational  state  of 
our  country,  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  are  extremely  discou- 
raging and  unsatisfactory. 

The  cause  of  this  inefficiency  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
consists  in  the  great  deficiency  of  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  The  poor  cannot  afford  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  even 
though  they  had  the  money,  not  knowing  the  value  of 
education  (having  next  to  none  themselves),  many  of 
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them  will  not  furnish  the  means.  Heretofore  the 
schools  for  the  labouring  classes  have  been  mainly 
supported  by  begging  money  from  subscribers.  But 
this,  too,  has  failed  ;  the  richest  men  pay  least,  many 
of  the  largest  owners  of  property  will  not  subscribe  a 
farthing.  The  source  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 
This  manner  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  people  is  further  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  is 
given  as  a  charity, — often  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  really  educating  the  people,  as  for  some  ulterior, 
though  we  shall  not  say  inferior,  object.  Occasionally, 
after  some  convulsive  effort  has  been  made  by  a  reli- 
gious body,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  raised,  and 
a  handsome  school  is  erected  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  zeal  waxes  cold,  the  subscriptions  fall  off, 
and  the  school  becomes  utterly  inefficient  for  all  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  some  districts,  there  are  already 
more  school-houses  built  than  are  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  whole  juvenile  population  of 
school  ages.  But  they  are  mostly  half  empty,  the 
education  given  is  bad,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
may  be  set  down  as  miserable  failures. 

The  question  now  before  the  public  is, — How  are 
the  means  of  efficient  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  be  provided, — for  all  are  agreed  that  these 
children  ought  to  be  educated,  and  must  be  educated. 
Public  opinion  points  to  a  local  rate  for  educational 
purposes  as  the  true  method  of  securing  this  provision. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  two  educational  schemes  pro- 
jected at  Manchester, — the  one  Mr.  Cobden's,  the  other 
Mr.  Richson's  plan.  The  main  point  of  difference  is, 
in  how  far  the  religious  element  should  be  combined 
with  the  secular  element,  in  the  education  given. 
Probably  this  may  not  be  settled  without  an  experi- 
ment being  made  of  the  combination  of  the  religious 
with  the  secular  ;  but  many  are  of  opinion  that  the 
issue  of  such  experiment  can  only  be  in  the  adoption 
of  a  purely  secular  system  of  education,  leaving  parents 
and  ministers,  as  is  their  special  duty,  to  impart  reli- 
gious instruction.  We  see  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade, 
of  Kidsgrove,  Staffordshire,  throws  out  a  doubt,  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  education  inspectors,  whether  the 
present  practice  in  the  national  schools,  has  not  "too 
much  encouraged  parents  to  neglect  their  proper 
duties,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we  have  not, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  children,  imposed  upon  ourselves 
a  heavy  obligation  by  taking  charge  of  them  both  in 
school  and  church."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  also,  in 
his  report,  speaks  of  the  worst  class  of  schools  in  his 
district,  as  those  "  conducted  by  men  who,  having  no 
real  qualifications,  assume  an  extra-religious  tone  as  a 
cloak  for  their  deficiencies ;  and  who  deceive  their 
well-meaning  employers  by  professions  which,  it  is 
evident,  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  intention  to 
fulfil."  Some  ludicrous  instances  of  the  kind  of  reli- 
gious instruction  given  by  the  teachers  referred  to, 
are  contained  in  the  inspector's  reports,  which  show, 
that  on  the  whole,  ministers  and  clergy  do  not  act 
very  wisely  in  entrusting  to  such  persons  the  early  reli- 
gious training  of  their  flocks. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  also  furnish  some 
startling  illustrations  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  religious 
instructions  given  in  Sunday  schools,  on  which  we 
have  hitherto  so  much  depended  for  the  training  of 
our  juvenile  population.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "Tables 
of  the  Nation,"  has  shown,  that  only  ten  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  had 
been  instructed  in  secular  knowledge,  and  could  read 
and  write ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  in  his  educa- 
tional report,  states,  that  from  a  return  received  from 
the  Gaol  Chaplains  of  England,  not  less  than  63  in 
every  100  prisoners  had  attended  Sunday  Schools,  and 
50  in  every  100  for  not  less  than  three  years.  A 
circular  to  the  matrons  of  penitentiaries  had  also 


elicited  the  fact  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  had 
been  scholars  of  Sunday  schools.  The  reader  can  draw 
his  own  inferences  from  these  facts,  the  application  of 
which  we  do  not  here  insist  on.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  principal  of 
the  Kneller  Training  School,  as  to  the  special  advan- 
tages of  secular  knowledge.  "  What  should  be  aimed 
at,"  he  says,  "is  this, — To  raise  the  degraded  mass 
which  ferments  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  from 
their  present  condition  of  utter  helplessness,  to  some 
sense  of  their  duties  to  others  and  to  themselves,  and 
of  their  power  to  discharge  them.  At  present,  the 
labourer,  if  a  bad  season  interferes  with  the  crop  on 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live,  is  prevented  by 
ignorance,  and  still  more  by  prejudice,  from  availing 
himself  of  many  of  the  substitutes  which  he  might 
bring  within  his  reach.  If  a  change  of  trade,  or  taxa- 
tion, changes  the  destination  of  capital,  he  is  unequal 
to  the  slightest  attempt  at  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  destination  of  his  labour.  The  religious  truths 
which  might  support  him  in  the  struggle  to  get  his  bread, 
are  too  often  deadened  and  lost,  because  addressed  to  an 
intellect  and  a  heart  too  sluggish  to  comprehend  them. 
His  country  has  little  hold  on  his  affections,  for  he 
knows  nothing  of  her  history,  and  the  range  of  his 
ideas  canot  take  in  so  much  with  which  he  has  no 
active  concern.  His  ideas  of  comfort  are  not  suffici- 
ently high  to  spur  him  to  real  energy  for  his  own  sake, 
or  foresight  for  his  children.  He  lives  recklessly  from 
day  to  day  ;  he  marries  recklessly,  without  thinking 
how  he  will  provide  for  his  family  ;  and  he  returns  to 
the  workhouse  in  his  old  age,  after  having  burdened 
his  countiy  with  more  than  himself." 

In  the  meantime,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
general  concurrence  in  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  friends 
of  extended  and  improved  education  of  the  people, 
— 1.  That  a  greatly  increased  provision  of  means  is 
necessary.  2.  That  such  provision  must  be  regular 
and  permanent,  capable  of  expansion  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  3.  That  the  most  efficient 
method  of  providing  such  means  is  by  a  system  of  local 
rating  for  educational  purposes  in  like  manner  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  poor.  Nearly  all  the 
Government  Inspectors  of  Education,  in  their  last 
reports,  speak  favourably  of  a  local  rate,  and  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Blandford,  Kennedy,  Morell,  and  Fletcher, 
strongly  recommend  it.  Were  the  last-named  gentle- 
man's suggestion  adopted, — to  apply  the  funds  so  raised 
"  avowedly  for  secular  instruction  only,  though  in 
anxious  desire  for  the  union  with  it  of  the  religious 
instruction  on  which  it  may  not  enter,"' — and  were 
Government  to  bring  forward  a  plan  founded  on  such 
a  basis,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  cordially 
supported  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  moral  force  of  the 
country,  receive  parliamentary  sanction,  and  become 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  its  promoters. 


THE    DERBY    BABIES. 

PART  I. 
BY  ELIZA  METEYABD. 

INTO  one  of  the  smaller,  though  loveliest,  of  the 
Derbyshire  dales,  the  richest  sun  of  June  shed  down 
its  warm  and  golden  glory  ;  on  the  rippling  stream, 
half  .brook,  half  river;  on  the  still  meadows,  and  their 
margins  fringed  with  the  blue  of  the  brook-lime  and 
the  forget-me-not ;  on  the  primitive  old  ivied  church, 
the  few  scattered  rustic  cottages,  and  so  went  onward 
golden  till  it  was  paled  and  lost  amidst  the  sleepy 
shadows  of  the  heathery  hills. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Whitsun  Tuesday — that 
much-prized  old  country  holiday.  The  majority  of 
the  countryfolks  were  off  to  a  neighbouring  wake, 
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but  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  clad  in  their 
Sunday-best,  loitered  beneath  the  shady  churchyard 
trees,  watching  the  winding  road,  and  such  mountain 
paths  as  opened  into  it.  There  was  going  to  be  a  double 
wedding  of  those  they  knew  ;  and  their  simple  interest 
and  curiosity  were  unbounded.  The  clock  was  within 
a  few  minutes  of  eleven,  when  a  general  movement 
towards  the  low  open  churchyard-gate  welcomed  the 
first  young  couple,  accompanied  by  two  elderly  people, 
the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  bride.  The  young  woman, 
for  she  was  about  two-and-twenty,  was  rather  fragile 
and  delicate-looking  for  one  used  to  a  country  life  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  her  intended  husband  was 
robust  and  even  stalwart.  Both  were  well-dressed — 
the  young  woman  with  a  simple  modest  nicety  un- 
usual to  country  taste. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  couple  and  their  friends 
gone  up  the  pathway  towards  the  churchyard,  when  a 
whisper  amongst  the  bystanders  announced  the  clergy- 
man, a  venerable,  benevolent-looking  man,  in  whose 
favour  the  respectful  and  kindly  demeanour  of  the 
rustic  people  spoke  quite  a  little  history  of  sympathy 
and  knowledge.  He  was  conversing  with  a  gentle- 
man, whom  he  had  met  a  few  minutes  previously,  at 
a  point  where  two  'paths  from  the  fields  had  opened 
upon  the  scented  hedgerows  of  the  winding  road. 
When  the  clergyman  had  returned  the  kindly  greet- 
ings of  his  people  gathered  round  the  gate,  he  stayed 
to  address  a  lady,  who  had  followed  slowly  on  their 
path,  and  who,  plainly  yet  richly  dressed  herself,  was 
accompanied  by  six  little  children,  four  of  whom 
being  girls  were  prettily  robed  in  white.  These  were 
the  wife  and  children  of  Mr.  Picton,  the  surgeon,  who 
had  come  onward  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Wliarncliffe, 
the  clergyman. 

"  This  is  kind  and  admirable  of  you,  madam/'  said 
Mr.  Wharncliffe,  as  he  shook  the  surgeon's  wife  by 
the  hand,  and  smiled  recognizing  smiles  upon  each  of 
her  little  children,  "for  I  like  to  see  this  happy  sort 
of  recognition  and  interests  in  the  hopes  and  welfare 
of  others,  both  for  the  reasons  of  immediate  as  well 
as  prospective  benefit,  especially  when  separated  from 
any  spirit  of  condescension  or  patronage." 

"  You  have  set  us  a  good  example  in  these  things, 
Mr.  Wharncliffe,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  really  Mary 
Redfern  is  so  true  and  good  a  girl,  that  even  were  it 
not  a  matter  of  principle,  as  well  as  kindly  interest, 
I,  and  my  little  ones,  could  but  be  here  to-day,  as 
Mary  has  been  both  friend  and  servant  to  us  all  for 
now  upwards  of  four  years  ;  and  in  losing  her,  Mr. 
Picton  and  myself  really  part  with  a  valuable  portion 
of  our  household." 

"  Yes,  I  well  recollect  Mary's  return  from  Derby 
after  a  virulent  attack  of  typhus  fever.  And  even 
now,  with  all  your  and  Mr.  Picton's  kind  care,  she 
is,  I  fear,  but  fragile." 

"  This  gives  me  a  still  greater  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare, Mr.  Wharncliffe,  though  I  think  time  and  care 
will  bring  the  needed  renovation  ;  for  her  motive  in 
leaving  her  mother  when  she  was  only  sixteen  to 
work  ift  a  Derby  silk-mill,  as  well  as  her  entrance 
into  my  service  as  soon  as  she  recovered,  were  for  a 
reason  thoroughly  praiseworthy, — it  was,  as  I  think 
you  know,  that  her  mother  might  support  that  poor 
little  crippled  relative  they  call  Peggy."  Mr.  Wharn- 
cliffe bowed  in  assent.  "And  Mary's  welfare  is,  I 
hope,  no  problem,  for  Robert  Cotton  is  her  senior  by 
six  years,  and  both  steady  and  sober,  though  some- 
what perhaps  unfortunately  a  mill-hand  in  a  depart- 
ment where  wages  are  low." 

Mr.  Wharncliffe  would  have  perhaps  answered,  but 
as  the  clock  was  now  striking  eleven,  and  the  other 
bridal  party  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  in  two  old- 
lashioned  country  gigs,  driven  rapidly  towards  the 
church  from  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the 


dale,  he  bowed,  and  crossed  into  a  path  which  led  to 
the  vestry. 

The  new-come  party,  consisting  of  eight,  soon 
alighted  before  the  churchyard  gate.  Both  men  and 
women  were  dressed  in  their  very  best,  and  this  all 
very  fine  and  new,  and  gay  in  colour,  as  if  every 
Whitsuntide  fair  in  Derbyshire  had  yielded  up  its 
gaudy  treasures  for  the  occasion.  There  were  blue 
waistcoats  and  yellow  gloves,  startling  gowns  as 
flaming  with  yellow  and  red  and  blue  as  a  macaw, 
ribbons  wondrous  fine,  and  artificial  flowers  but  tri- 
vially like  those  of  nature.  Though  thus  disfigured, 
rather  than  adorned,  by  the  mightiest  and  most  re- 
fulgent amount  of  finery,  the  bride  in  the  freshness 
of  her  youth  and  rustic  beauty,  was  one  on  whom  no 
kindly  eye  could  look  indifferently,  or  without  feeling 
an  instinctive  gladness  of  the  heart  that  the  world, 
not  so  entire  a  place  of  evil  and  sorrow  as  some  sup- 
pose, has  human  creatures  in  it  to  whom  sickness  and 
pain  are  only  names,  and  whose  hold  on  life  is  such  a 
true  one  as  for  the  mere  fact  of  existence  to  be  in 
itself  a  joy.  She  looked  younger  than  Mary,  though 
the  difference  was  only  that  of  a  few  weeks,  and  un- 
like her  who  had  gone  onward  and  entered  the 
churchyard  with  a  step  and  downcast  manner  so  ex- 
pressive of  timidity  and  reverence,  she  had  a  merry 
laugh  and  merry  glances  for  the  bystanders,  and  a 
step  as  firm  and  strong  as  though  it  were  at  that 
instant  climbing  one  of  her  native  mountain  peaks. 

In  a  few  moments  the  churchyard  was  empty  of  its 
rustic  company,  who  had  all  entered  the  church  ;  and 
there,  in  the  stillness  of  this  glorious  summer  fore- 
noon, which  the  silvery  ripple  of  the  brook  hard  by 
rather  intensified  than  not,  the  sweet  old  marriage 
service  of  our  church  might  be  heard  by  any  passing 
traveller,  as  it  stole  soft  and  low  through  the  open 
ivied  casements.  The  clock  was  scarcely  twelve  when 
again  the  rustic  dales-people  appeared  :  the  laughing 
bride,  now  foremost,  weeping  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  and  her  step  as  faltering  as  before  it  had 
been  firm  and  buoyant. 

"  Come  cheer  thee  up,  Jane,"  spoke  her  young  good 
tempered-looking  husband,  "a.  wedding-day  comes 
but  once  in  a  life,  my  love,  and  it  don't  do  to  make  it 
woful." 

"  No,  Tom,  no,  I  shall  be  all  merry  again  pre- 
sently ;  but  a-many  things  came  solemn-luce  across 
my  mind  that  I  hadn't  thought  of  afore.  Ay !  Mary's 
stouter  than  I,  after  all." 

As  she  spoke  thus  she  reached  the  gate,  and  after 
a  few  words  from  some  of  her  friends,  who  now  has- 
tened to  bring  up  the  two  gigs  from  the  shade  of  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  of  the 
huge  white  pocket-handkerchiefs,  somewhat  rather  less 
in  size  and  stoutness  than  an  ordinary  tablecloth,  prof- 
fered by  the  attending  matrons  to  dry  her  tears,  she 
stayed  to  bid  Mary  and  Robert  Cotton  good-by. 

"  Good-by,  Mary,"  she  said,  as  the  Cottons  ap- 
proached, Mary  looking  up  earnestly  and  trustfully 
into  her  husband's  face,  and  without  a  tear  or  sign  of 
one,  "  Tom  and  me,  and  mother  and  father  here,  will 
expect  thee  up  to  the  Moor-house  on  Friday — we  in- 
tend to  made  a  merry  night  of  it  with  Murphy  the 
Darby  fiddler  and  his  tunes  ;  thee  and  Robert  '11  be 
sure  to  come,  and  then  we  can  fix  about  our  going 
home  to  Darby  on  Monday." 

Mary  and  Robert  of  course  accepted  this  hospitable 
invitation,  which  included  Mrs.  Redfern,  and^  her 
brother  and  Peggy ;  mpre  particularly  as  it  was 
reiterated  by  Jane's  father  and  mother,  and  all  the 
attending  relatives.  This  was  followed  by  a  great 
shaking  of  hands,  an  embrace  between  the  two  young 
wives,  and  Jane  was  then  lifted  by  Tom  to  her  place 
in  the  gig,  and  the  party  drove  off. 

Mary  Cotton  and  her  husband  respectfully  awaited 
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the  approach  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton,  wh^phad  re- 
mained in  the  church  till  Mr.  Wharncliffe  returned 
from  the  vestry.  They  now  came  onward,  their  little 
children  running  before,  and  cleaving  round  Mary, 
filled  her  hands  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  which 
their  mother  had  made  each  a  posy  that  morning. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mary,"  they  said,  as  some  climbed  to 
kiss  her,  and  others  made  her  half  kneel  for  that 
purpose  on  the  grass,  "  these  flowers  were  put  in 
posies  for  you ;  yes,  we  knew  it;  we  carried  them,  but 
mamma  did  not  like  us  to  give  them  before  for  fear 
we  disturbed  you.  But  we  love  you,  Mary — you'll 
come  and  see  us,  Mary,  and  not  forget  us." 

"  No,  darlings,  no."  And  the  young  wife  could 
say  no  more,  but  grasping  the  flowers,  and  encircling 
the  children  in  her  arms,  she  knelt  and  wept,  for 
she  had  nursed  them,  and  they  were  precious  to  her. 
Mrs.  Picton  was  herself  deeply  moved. 

"  Come,  come,"  at  length  spoke  Mr.  Picton  kindly, 
"  this  will  never  do  to  make  Mrs.  Cotton  weep  upon 
her  wedding-day.  Come,  you  must  let  her  and  Robert 
go  home,  or  their  nice  dinner  will  be  waiting.  See, 
Mrs.  Redfern  and  her  brother  are  anxious  to  be  going." 

"  Mary  and  I  are  in  no  hurry,  sir,  thank  you," 
spoke  Robert  Cotton,  as  he  raised  his  little  wife  up 
tenderly  from  the  turf,  "we  don't  have  dinner  till 
two,  for  the  few  folks  who  will  help  us  to  eat  it,  have 
to  come  a  long  way  out  of  other  dales,  and  one  or  two 
right  across  Stanton  Moor.  So  it  was  settled,  before 
we  set  out  this  morning,  that  Mary's  mother  and 
uncle  should  go  home  first,  and  by  the  straightest 
road,  and  we  by  the  Nether  brook  and  Ashdown 
wood  ;  for  Mary  and  I  have  said,  for  a  long,  long 
while,  that  if  it  were  a  summer's  day  when  we  got 
married,  we  would  take  a  sweet  old-fashioned  walk 
amidst  the  fields,  so  as  to  remember  it  when  we  were 
old." 

"  Ay  !  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Picton,  with  an  appre- 
ciating and  kindly  glance  ;  "I  admire  your  good 
taste.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  few  real  festivals 
which  belong  to  human  life  should  be  made  the  most 
of — and  nothing  makes  them  so  cheerful,  and  keeps 
them  as  precious  memories  through  the  trials  and 
anxieties  of  existence,  as  their  having  been  enjoyed 
as  a  part  of,  and  in  the  face  of,  nature.  Well,  a  wed- 
ding-day spent  in  such  a  scene  as  this  around  us,  and 
on  such  a  summer's  day,  must  be  the  earnest  of  a 
good  and  happy  life  to  you  and  Mary." 

Whilst  Robert  thanked  Mr.  Picton,  and  said  that 
he  and  Mary  were  as  happy  as  the  mavis  singing  near 
at  hand,  the  elder  children  crowded  round  their  mo- 
ther, and  whispered,  "  Do  let  us  go,  mamma, —  do  let 
us  go.  We  like  the  Nether  brook — and  Robert  could 
see  us  cross  it  on  the  pebbles  without  slipping  in." 

"No,"  spoke  their  mamma  gravely,  "Mr.  Wharn- 
cliffe has  kindly  invited  you  all  to  lunch  at  the  par- 
sonage, on  purpose  that  you  may  taste  his  early 
strawberries,  and  see  his  beautiful  June  roses.  And 
don't  you  recollect  that  you  are  all  going  with  me  in 
the  phaeton  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  purpose  we  have 
long  talked  about,  eh?"  She  held  her  hand  slightly 
up,  as  if  in  caution. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mamma,  we  recollect  now  j  we 
like  that  better  still." 

"And  now,  good  Mary  Cotton,"  said  Mrs.  Picton, 
in  that  low,  yet  decisive  voice  peculiar  to  her,  "we 
will  wish  you  good  day,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God 
rest  upon  it,  and  on  your  future  life.  You  have  been 
a  worthy  truthful  girl,  and  your  husband  must  prize 
you.  On  Monday  morning  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
by  about  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Picton  will  then  be  absent, 
and  the  children  finished  their  early  lessons,  as  I  have 
some  few  things  to  talk  to  you  quietly  about ;  after 
which,  and  you  and  Robert  have  dined,  I  and  the 
children  will  see  you  off  from  the  'Bell.'  " 


Thus  saying,  this  gentle  lady  ungloved  her  hand, 
and  pressed  that  of  her  worthy  servant  in  it,  with 
the  visible  affection  and  kindly  regard  of  woman 
I  blessing  woman,  in  the  holiest  and  richest  moment  of 
her  life,  and  this  with  pride  and  difference  of  station 
as  much  forgotten,  as  though  the  world  knew  them 
not.  She  then  passed  onward  with  the  excellent 
clergyman  and  her  husband,  leaving  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Redfern  much  touched  by  her  affectionate  goodness, 
and  the  young  husband  and  the  uncle  bowing  their 
kindly  thanks. 

The  low  churchyard  wall,  shaded  by  massive  elms, 
and  here  and  there  a  yew  tree,  ran  for  some  distance 
along  the  slightly  ascending  road,  and  when  at  its 
extremity  the  children  went  on  before  to  the  fields, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton  and  the  clergyman  involuntarily 
stopped  to  look  back  upon  their  path.  The  dale  and 
its  green  acclivities  lay  full  before  them  in  its  summer 
beauty,  and  they  could  see  Mrs.  Redfern  and  her 
brother  winding  up  the  grassy  heights  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  for  Peggy  and  an  old  grandmother  had 
been  left  sole  guardians  of  the  grand  holiday  goose 
and  wedding  pudding,  and  already  in  the  pathway  of 
the  fields  which  sloped  to  the  Nether  brook,  went 
slowly  on  the  newly-married  pair,  amidst  a  very  wil- 
derness of  summer  blooms  and  sweets ;  the  wild  hop 
and  the  hawthorn  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the  knap- 
weed, the  ragwort,  the  tansy,  the  cranes-bill,  the  eye- 
bright,  the  willow-herb,  and  the  lime-wort,  unfolding 
their  simple,  many-coloured  beauties,  whilst  here  and 
there  the  blue  bells  fringed  the  rippling  streamlet 
with  a  tender  thread  of  blue. 

The  little  company  had  gazed  in  silence  some  time, 
when  Mr.  Picton,  pointing  to  a  far  distance  of  the 
road  which  thus  wound  through  the  bottom  of  the 
dale,  showed  his  wife  and  Mr.  Wharncliffe  what  was 
unmistakeably  the  other  bridal  party,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  two  gigs  beneath  the  shade  of  some  lofty- 
spreading  trees,  and  now  seated  on  the  hedgerow 
sward,  were  dividing  what  seemed  a  huge  cake,  and 
passing  round  a  harvest  bottle,  probably  filled  with 
home-made  wine.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  rustic  merri- 
ment which  would  have  enchanted  Gainsborough. 

"  There  seems  happiness  there,"  smiled  Mr.  Wham-   ! 
cliffe,  "  though  of  a  less  poetical  and  refined  sort  than 
that  of  our  young  pair  who  go  so  quietly  onward  to- 
wards the  shadows  of  the  brook  ;  and  looking  at  them    ' 
I  can  almost  fancy  their  different  ways  of  life  will  run 
as  widely  asunder." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  added  Mrs.  Picton,    "  and  yet    ' 
Jane  Shapcote,  or  rather  I  should  say  Mrs.  Ashfield,    j 
has  had  many  advantages  over  our  good  Mary,  for  all   j 
her  people  are  well  to  do,  though  somewhat  too  care-    ! 
ful  of  their  money.     Besides,  she  has  had  some  little    ; 
education,  and  always  strong  and  healthy,  and  living   j 
amidst  the  homely  abundance  of  a  farm,  trouble  is, 
I  should  say,  unknown  to  her,  beyond  some  little  in 
her  love  affair  with  Ashfield,  to  whom  her  father  is   , 
scarcely  yet  reconciled.    He  looks  to  pounds,  shillings,    j 
and  pence  in  most  things,  and  wanted  Jane  to  marry    j 
a  man  as  old  as  himself,  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  few 
acres  of  moorland." 

"  But  Mary,"  replied  the  good  clergyman,  "has  a 
rich  dowery  in  such  results  of  your  care  and  council 
as  her  manners  exhibit." 

"  Yet  I  sought,"  replied  the  doctor's  wife,  "to  take 
the  same  pains  with  Jane,  when  I  heard  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  to  young  Ashfield,  Robert  Cot- 
ton's friend.  For  this  reason  I  asked  her  to  come 
into  my  nursery,  and  be  there  a  month  or  two,  parti- 
cularly as  she  and  Mary  were  likely  to  be  neigHrours 
in  Derby  ;  but  old  Mrs.  Shapcote  laughed  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  said  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  about  health, 
for  none  of  the  Shapcotes  had  had  a  doctor's  bill  for 
three  generations  ;  and  as  for  the  management  of  a 
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baby,  every  woman  knew  that  matter,  and  Jane  would 
not  be  a  bigger  dunce  than  the  rest,  she  was  sure. 
Thus  you  see,  Mr.  Wharncliffe,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  the  illiterate  comprehend  that  these  things  are 
not  mere  matters  of  chance  and  hearsay,  but  governed 
by  natural  laws,  to  obey  or  sin  against  which  brings 
inflexible  reward  or  punishment." 

"  Well,  madam,  we  must  work  on  with  patient 
earnestness,  and,  obeying  the  large  law  of  duty  our- 
selves, be  certain  that  no  good  seed  yet  was  ever  sown 
without  springing  up  and  bearing  some  portion  of  fruit 
in  its  season.  From  what  you  have  said,  Ashfield  is, 
I  presume,  a  mill-hand  like  Cotton." 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  works  in  a  better  mill,  and  earns  a 
third  more  wages  than  Cotton.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
no  fear  for  our  good  Mary  ;  she  is  thrifty,  and  will  do 
a  true  wife's  duty  to  Robert's  earnings,  be  what  they 
may.  Besides,  she  sees  with  me,  both  from  her  own 
experience  and  what  I  have  taught,  that  a  married 
woman's  place  is  her  home,  and  not  the  mill ;  and 
this  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  household  duties  alone, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  physical  relations  of 
mother,  whether  prospectively  or  existing." 

"  My  wife  is,  you  see,  Mr.  Wharncliffe,"  smiled 
Mr.  Picton,  "  as  much  a  doctor  as  I  am." 

"  I  won't  say  quite  so,"  was  the  kind  reply,  "that 
would  be  overlaying  a  simple  truth  by  a  more  complex 
one.  Mrs.  Picton  is  no  more  a  doctor  than  we  shall 
all  be  when  we  are  fully  taught  to  see  and  act  upon 
the  natural  laws  as  those  having  the  weight  and 
authority  of  our  great  Creator." 

They  had  now  walked  on,  and  reached  the  rich  and 
pastured  fields  which  opened  from  the  road  :  here  the 
children  came  running  back  again  laden  with  wild 
flowers — little  Viola,  the  youngest,  to  whisper  to 
Mr.  Wharncliffe  that  the  pretty  blue  bells  and  the 
lime-wort  grew  too  far  into  the  river  for  her  little 
hand  to  reach.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
and  went  onward  with  her  to  the  stream,  and  it  was 
not  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton  had  reached  the  parson- 
age that  he  followed,  still  carrying  her,  though  then 
nearly  shrouded  in  a  posy  of  the  beautiful  blue,  hang- 
ing bells. 

Mr.  Picton's  cottage  occupied  the  sweetest  and 
most  picturesque  spot  in  the  whole  dale.  It  lay 
apart  from  the  road  on  a  plot  of  ground,  partly  lawn, 
partly  garden,  round  which  the  little  silvery  river 
curved,  somewhat  as  round  an  island.  At  one  end, 
where  it  ran  onward  in  a  straighter  line,  the  garden 
still  went  too  with  its  turfy  bank,  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site margin  lay  the  quiet  wooded  fields,  stretching 
away  to  the  green  acclivities  of  the  dale. 

On  this  garden  and  the  purling  stream  shone  the 
rich  June  sun  on  the  Monday  after  the  rustic  wed- 
dings, and  gleaned  warmly  into  one  of  the  prettiest, 
most  exquisitely  arranged  parlours  that  country  might 
show.  Flowers  were  set  about  with  careful  taste ;  the 
books  and  papers  looked  as  if  used,  and  were  not  mere 
things  of  show  ;  and  though  the  children  had  just 
been  dismissed  from  their  lessons  to  the  nursery 
luncheon  and  their  walk  before  dinner,  not  a  litter 
disordered  the  room.  Mrs.  Picton  thus  released  from 
her  morning  duties,  though  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  awaited  her  husband's  coming,  and  when  he 
entered,  it  was  with  the  news  that  the  Cottons,  and 
Mrs.  Redfern  and  Peggy  were  come. 

"  Mrs.  Redfern  is  taking  Mary's  going  much  to 
heart,"  he  said,  "  but  you  must  cheer  her  up,  Char- 
lotte, and  show  her,  that  for  a  hard-working,  steady 
iiinn  like^  Robert,  willing  and  likely  to  make  a  way, 
no  place  is  comparable  to  a  town,  especially  a  thriving 
town  like  Derby  ;  and  that  Mary,  if  she  do  but  take 
care,  may  have  even  better  health  than  amidst  these 
bleak  hills  of  the  peak.  You  can  tell  Mary  this  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Redfern — none  better  than  you,  Char- 


lotte." <(ftrid  as  the  husband  spoke,  he  looked  into 
his  wife's  kind  face  with  an  admiring  and  an  appre- 
ciating glance,  as  one  who  knew  that  he  was  under- 
stood, and  that  what  he  thus  desired  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  duty.  He  then  went  out,  through  the 
garden  to  the  road,  where  his  horse  stood  ready,  pro- 
mising to  be  back  by  twxo  o'clock  to  dinner,  so  as  after 
it  to  accompany  his  children,  who  had  begged  the 
favour  that  morning  at  breakfast,  to  the  village  inn, 
from  whence  the  Shapcotes'  waggon,  with  the  young 
married  couples,  and  a  portion  of  their  household 
goods,  was  to  set  out  on  its  journey  to  Derby. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  was  gone,  Mrs.  Picton 
hastened  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  young  couple, 
their  mother,  and  little  Peggy  were  comfortably  seated 
round  a  table  having  some  refreshment  after  their 
morning's  walk.  As  soon  as  this  was  taken,  Robert 
set  off  to  the  "  Bell"  with  some  of  the  goods,  and  Mrs. 
Picton,  accompanied  by  Mary  and  her  mother,  went 
up  and  down  the  house  to  several  large  store  closets, 
and  from  thence  to  a  lumber  room  over  the  stables, 
and  approached  from  the  yard  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Here  many  articles  of  disused  furniture,  bed- 
ding, and  domestic  utensils  were  examined  to  see 
what  might  be  useful  to  the  young  housekeeper  ;  and 
when  both  Mary  and  her  mother  had  said  that  Robert 
could  mend  this,  and  piece  that,  and  that  this  with  a 
new  cover  would  do  very  well,  and  this  if  washed  and 
mended  would  be  most  useful,  the  several  things  were 
dusted  and  brought  down  into  the  kitchen,  for  the 
young  husband,  when  he  returned,  to  pack  and  carry 
to  the  waggon.  This  done,  Mrs.  Redfern  went  into 
the  dairy  to  help  the  cook  to  churn ;  whilst  Mary 
followed  her  mistress  to  the  garden. 

There  was  a  favourite  seat  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  elms  which  swept  over  the  close-cropped  turfy 
bank  of  the  little  crystal  purling  river  :  on  this  Mrs. 
Picton  sat  down,  and  made  Mary  sit  beside  her,  and 
talked  for  some  time  on  smaller  matters  relative  to 
Mary's  new  domestic  life,  till  the  one  she  wished  to 
speak  of  naturally  introduced  itself,  and  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  purposed  lesson  ;  for  her  experience 
had  shown  her  that  no  lessons  are  so  effective  as  those 
which  grow  out  incidentally,  as  it  were,  from  some 
immediate  object  of  interest. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mary,"  she  said,  as  she  gazed  out  from 
the  green  shadows  where  they  sat  into  the  warm  rich 
flooding  glory  of  the  morning,  "  that  you  will  make 
Robert  a  good  wife  ;  and  when  you  become  a  mother 
carry  out  steadily  the  duties  you  have  learnt  of  me  in 
the  management  of  children.  I  do  not  fear  but  that 
you  will  be  a  tender,  rightly  judging  mother  ;  but 
there  are  duties  before  you  become  one  which 
should  be  known,  and  when  known,  acted  upon  as 
truthfully  as  the  rest.  For,  in  all  relating  to  the 
children,  when  I  have  wished  this  or  the  other  rule 
to  be  followed,  as  for  instance,  in  relation  to  cleanli- 
ness, airiness  of  the  nursery,  or  regularity  of  meals,  I 
have  almost  always  explained  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
desire,  so  that  you  might  understand  I  was  anxious 
as  to  no  blind  rule  or  capricious  opinion  of  my  own, 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  humbly  see  it,  the  will  of  our 
great  Creator — whose  laws  are,  that  neglect  and  dirt 
or  impure  air  when  suffered  to  exist,  or  hunger,  bad 
food,  or  voraciousness,  when  overlooked  or  permitted, 
are  all  punished  by  disease  and  suffering.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  other  and  perhaps  more  impoitant 
matters  ;  for  His  laws  rule  and  govern  all  things. 
They  are  ever  existing  and  ever  present ;  and  so  as 
these  will  rule  before  that  time,  so,  from  the  first 
instant  you  bear  with  you  the  promise  of  motherhood, 
your  individual  conduct,  as  regards  cleanliness,  cheer- 
fulness, exercise,  the  endeavour  after  kindly  and 
generous  thoughts  of  those  around  you,  diet  moderate 
in  quantity,  yet  nutritious,  will  all,  if  duly  attended 
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to,  descend  as  blessings  on  your  unborn  babe  ;  bless- 
ings which,  in  the  issues  of  human  life,  God  himself 
can  alone  see  or  reckon  up.  Few,  my  excellent  Mary, 
even  amongst  women  of  station,  and  so-called  educa- 
tion, understand  these  things,  or  at  least  trouble  their 
minds  about  them  ;  like  old  Mrs.  Shapcote  they  trust 
blindly  to  Providence,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse.  Few  are  the  women,  as  I  repeat,  my 
good  Mary,  who  are  taught  or  teach  themselves  these 
great  and  never  failing  laws  of  Providence,  for  few 
are  blessed  with  teachers  such  as  my  husband  has 
been  to  me — and  fewer  still  through  habits  of  thought, 
attention,  or  reading,  make  these  matters  clear  for 
themselves.  Less  is  this  so  amongst  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  industrial  classes,  the  large  and 
worthy  class  amongst  which  your  husband  labours 
and  forms  a  part.  For,  when  I  tell  you,  that  even  in 
this  country,  where  sound  knowledge  has  of  late  years 
so  spread  itself  amongst  the  body  of  the  people,  one, 
out  of  eveiy  seven  infants  ushered  into  the  world, 
perishes  within  the  first  year,  and  one  in  every  five 
within  the  first  two  years  of  existence — and  this,  from 
causes  as  preventible  as  the  keeping  my  hand  from 
the  fire  saves  it  from  burning — you  may  judge  what 
the  amount  of  ignorance  is  amongst  mothers  and  those 
who  have  the  management  of  infancy.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  for  many  a  tender  mother  sins 
and  suffers  through  sheer  ignorance,  who,  if  she  were 
taught,  even  simply,  those  laws  which  insure  life  and 
health,  would  act  like  an  angel !  You  therefore  see, 
my  Mary,  how  much  we  have  all  of  us  as  women  to 
learn  for  a  true  and  worthy  fulfilment  of  our  duties  ; 
and  of  how  much  value,  amongst  the  numerous  class 
in  which  death  cuts  down  so  much  baby -life,  even  one 
example  might  be  to  surrounding  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. Such  an  example  as  this  I  want  you  to  be, 
Mary  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  that  ridicule  by  which 
ignorance  so  often  seeks  to  crush  the  manifestations 
of  education  and  knowledge.  But  amongst  all  classes, 
especially  the  one  so  numerous,  a  time  of  better  things 
is  at  hand,  and  one  in  which  the  more  sensible  and 
more  educated  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  working 
classes  will  value,  and  respect  the  woman  who  can  so 
manage  her  children  as  to  preserve  life  and  insure 
their  health  ;  and  who  can  see  that  her  sweet  and 
dear  office  of  mother  is  not  accomplished  solely  through 
the  mere  facts  of  bearing  and  bringing  her  offspring 
into  the  world.  Nature  has  given  this  mere  animal 
power  to  the  cow  in  the  pasture,  the  ewe  on  the  hills  ; 
but  it  is  left  to  us,  to  woman,  whether  her  station  is 
high  or  low,  to  so  regulate  her  life,  her  health,  her 
duties,  as  to  act  for  better  or  worse  upon  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  her  children,  from  the  first  instant  of  their 
being.  Now  your  husband,  Mary,  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  very  well  to  look  at,  as  Mr.  Picton  and  I  both  said 
the  day  you  were  married.  Besides  this,  he  is  well 
disposed,  sober,  industrious,  and  seems  to  me  to  be 
inclined  to  improve  such  education  as  he  has.  Thus, 
you  see,  what  advantages  as  a  wife  you  possess  ;  and 
}f>  by  your  care,  you  improve  these,  their  effects  may 
influence  your  children  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
being.  I  hope  you  see  my  meaning,  Mary,  and  will 
strive  to  add  to  and  honour  these  virtues  in  your 
husband,  if  only  for  the  reason  to  which  I  at  present 
refer." 


TRUTH. 

One  truth  is  the  seed  of  other  truths.  It  is  sown  in 
us  to  bear  fruit,  not  to  lie  torpid.  The  power  of 
mind,  by  which  truth  becomes  prolific,  is  freedom. 
Our  great  duty  is  to  encourage  vigorous  action  of 
mind.  The  greater  number  of  free  and  vigorous 
minds  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject,  the  more  truth 
is  promoted. — Dr.  Channing. 


A    BEE    HUNT. 

PKOM  WASHINGTON  IRVING's  TOUK  ON  THE  PKAIEIES. 

THE  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees  ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the  de- 
cayed trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  established  their 
hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  countless  swarms  the  bees 
have  overspread  the  Far  West,  within  but  a  moderate 
number  of  years.  The  Indians  consider  them  the 
harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo  is  of  the 
red  man  ;  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee 
advances,  the  Indian  and  buffalo  retire.  We  are 
always  accustomed  to  associate  the  hum  of  the  bee- 
hive with  the  farmhouse  and  flower-garden,  and  to 
consider  those  industrious  little  animals  as  connected 
with  the  busy  haunts  of  man  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the 
wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have  been  the 
heralds  of  civilization,  steadfastly  preceding  it  as  it 
advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give  the  very 
year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
The  Indians,  with  surprise,  found  the  mouldering 
trees  of  their  forests  suddenly  teeming  with  ambrosial 
sweets  ;  and  nothing,  I  am  told,  exceeds  the  greedy 
relish  with  which  they  banquet,  for  the  first  time, 
upon  this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  presqpt,  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads  in 
the  noble  groves  and  forests  which  skirt  and  intersect 
the  prairies,  and  extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these  beautiful 
regions  answer  literally  to  the  description  of  the  land  of 
promise,  "  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;"  for 
the  rich  pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain 
herds  of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the 
sea-shore,  while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are 
enamelled  render  them  a  very  paradise  for  the  nectar- 


We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp,  when  a  party 
set  out  in  quest  of  a  bee-tree,  and  being  curious  to 
witness  the  sport,  I  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  them.  The  party  was  headed  by  a  vete- 
ran bee-hunter,  a  tall,  lank  fellow  in  home-spun  garb 
that  hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  straw  hat 
shaped  not  unlike  a  bee-hive  ;  a  comrade  equally 
uncouth  in  garb,  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along 
at  his  heels,  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To 
these  succeeded  half-a-dozen  others,  some  with  axes 
and  some  with  rifles,  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the  camp 
without  his  fire-arms,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  for 
wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  we  came  to  an 
open  glade  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our 
leader  halted,  and  then  advanced  quietly  to  a  low 
bush,  on  tj^^top  of  which  I  perceived  a  piece  of 
honeycombMBpis,  I  found,  was  the  bait  or  lure  for 
the  wild  bee^r  Several  were  humming  about  it,  and 
diving  into  its  cells.  When  they  had  laden  them- 
selves with  honey,  they  would  rise  into  the  air  and 
dart  oft*  in  a  straight  line,  almost  with  the  velocity  of 
a  bullet.  The  hunters  watched  attentively  the  course 
they  took,  and  then  set  off  in  the  same  direction, 
stumbling  along  over  twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees, 
with  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the  sky.  In  this  way 
they  traced  the  honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive,  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  buzzing 
about  for  a  moment,  they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes  vigor- 
ously at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  mere  spectators  and  amateurs,  in  the 
meantime,  drew  off  to  a  cautious  distance,  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree  and  the  vengeance 
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of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows  of  the  axe  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or  disturbing  this  most 
industrious  community.  They  continued  to  ply  at 
their  usual  occupations,  some  arriving  full-freighted 
into  port,  others  sallying  forth  on  new  expeditions, 
like  so  many  merchantmen  in  a  money-making  metro- 
polis, little  suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy  and 
downfall.  Even  a  loud  crack,  which  announced  the 
disrupture  of  the  trunk,  failed  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  intense  pursuit  of  gain  ;  at  length,  down 
came  the  tree  with  a  tremendous  crash,  bursting  open 
from  end  to  end,  and  displaying  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a  wisp 
of  lighted  hay  as  a  defence  against  the  bees.  The 
latter,  however,  made  no  attack  and  sought  no 
revenge  ;  they  seemed  stupefied  by  the  catastrophe, 
and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remained  crawling 
and  buzzing  about  the  ruins  without  offering  us  any 
molestation.  Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  .to, 
with  spoon  and  hunting-knife,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes 
of  honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk  was 
stored.  Some  of  them  were  of  old  date  and  a  deep 
brown  colour,  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the 
honey  in  their  cells  was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the 
combs  as  were  entire  were  placed  in  camp-kettles  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  encampment ;  those  which  had 
been  shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the 
spot.  Every  stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with 
a  rich  morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  .his  fingers, 
and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream  tart  before  the 
holiday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by 
the  downfall  of  this  industrious  community  ;  as  if  the 
bees  would  carry  through  the  similitude  of  their 
habits  with  those  of  laborious  and  gainful  man,  I 
beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives  arriving  on  eager 
wing  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  ruins  of  their 
neighbours.  These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and 
cheerfully  as  so  many  wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that 
has  been  driven  on  shore  ;  plunging  into  the  cells  of 
the  broken  honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily  on  the 
spoil,  and  then  winging  their  way  full  freighted  to 
their  homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  anything,  not 
even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around  them  ; 
but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards  in  vacant  de- 
solation, as  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  vacantly  and  des- 
pondingly  about  the  ruins  of  his  house  that  had  been 
burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and 
confusion  of  the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who  had 
been  absent  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  who 
arrived  from  time  to  time  with  full  cargoes  from 
abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  in  the  air,  in 
the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had^ra  reared  its 
head,  astonished  at  finding  it  :iil  a  vacuum.  At 
length,  as  if  comprehending  their  disaster,  they 
settled  down  in  clusters  on  a  dry  branch  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  doleful  lamentations 
over  the  downfall  of  their  republic.  It  was  a  scene  on 
which  the  "  melancholy  Jacques  "  might  have  moral- 
ized by  the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much  honey 
HI  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  "  It  will  aU  be  cleared  off 
by  varmint,"  said  one  of  the  rangers.  "  What  ver- 
min ?  asked  I.  "  Oh,  bears,  and  skunks,  and  racoons, 
and  possums.  The  bears  is  the  knowingest  varmint 
for  finding  out  a  bee-tree,  in  the  world.  They'll 
paw  for  days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a 
hole  big  enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they'll 
haul  out  honey,  bees,  and  all." 


RE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THE  OLD  WATER-MILL. 

AND  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  ten  years  ago 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  its  flow  ; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rhine  ? 

Can  this  be  its  bed  ?     I  remember  it  well 
When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through  meadow  and  dell ; 
When  the  pet  lamb  reposed  on  its  emerald  side, 
And  the  minnow  and  perch  darted  swift  through  ita 
tide. 

And  here  was  the  miller's  house,  peaceful  abode  ! 
Where  the  flower-twined  porch  drew  all  eyes  from  the 

road ; 

Where  roses  and  jasmine  embowered  a  door 
That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn  or  poor  : 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him  !  oft  gave  us  "a 

dance," 

And  led  off  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his  glance  ; 
Who,  forgetting  grey  hairs,  was  as  loud  in  his  mirth 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  that  circled  his  hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the  only  musician  we  had, 

But  his  tunes — oh,   such  tunes — would  make  any 

heart  glad  ! 
"  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  "  Green  grow 

the  Rushes," 
Woke  our   eyes'   brightest  beams   and   our   cheeks' 

warmest  flushes. 

No  lustre  resplendent  its  brilliancy  shed, 

But  the  wood-fire  blazed  high,  and  the  board  was  well 

spread  ; 

Our  seats  were  undamasked,  our  partners  were  rough, 
Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was  enough  ! 

And  here  was  the  mill  where  we  idled  away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  clear  summer  day  ; 
Where  Roger,  the  miller's  boy,  loll'd  on  a  sack, 
And  chorus'd  his  song  to  the  merry  click-clack. 

But  lo  !  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath  been  done  ! 
The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the  sun  ; 
Its  course  has  been  turn'd,  and  the  desolate  edge 
Is  now  mournfully  covered  with  duck-weed  and  sedge. 

The  mill  is  in  ruins.     No  welcoming  sound 

In  the  mastiff's  gruff  bark  and  the  wheels  dashing 

round  ; 

The  house,  too,  untenanted — left  to  decay — 
And  the  miller,  long  dead  :  all  I  loved  passed  away  ! 

This  play-place  of  childhood  was  graved  on  my  heart 
In  rare  Paradise  colours  that  now  must  depart ; 
The  old  water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  vision  is  fled, 
And  I  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for  the  dead. 


ON  SEEING  A  BIRD-CATCHER. 

HEALTH  in  his  rags,  Content  upon  his  face, 

He  goes  th'  enslaver  of  a  feathered  race  : 

And  cunning  snares,  warm  hearts,  like  warblers,  take ; 

The  one  to  sing  for  sport, — the  other,  break. 
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CHILDREN'S   WELCOMING. 

THEY  were  indeed  a  lovely  group 

Of  happy  sportive  creatures, 
With  all  of  beauty  that  can  dwell 

In  earthly  forms  and  features. 

There  was  a  light  in  every  eye, 

A  tint  on  every  cheek, 
So  bright,  so  deep,  that  rarer  ones 

A  limner  would  not  seek. 

They  sprang  about  the  spangled  sod 

Like  young  and  gamesome  deer  ; 
And  thrillingly  their  voices  fell 

Upon  my  heart  and  eai. 

With  minds  of  childish  innocence 

Unsullied  and  unbent, 
Though  living  in  a  world  of  sin 

They  knew  not  what  sin  meant. 

"  Come  on,"  they  cried,  "  we've  decked  your  seat 

With  fresh-pulled  oaken  boughs  ; 
We've  gathered  flowers,  and  you  must  weave 

Them  round  about  our  brows  ! 

"We've  chased  each  other  down  the  hill, 

And  through  the  primrose  vale, 
But  now  we'll  listen,  while  you  sit 

And  tell  the  promised  tale. 

"  We've  run  to  meet  you  at  the  gate, 

And  watched  and  waited  long  : 
Come  on,  come  on — we're  all  right  glad 

To  have  you  in  our  throng  ! " 

And  then  the  urchins,  clambering  up, 

Gave  many  an  earnest  kiss  ; 
And  led  me  on,  with  wild  delight, 

Towards  their  fields  of  bliss. 

Oh,  how  I  loved  the  fairy  elves  ! 

I  blessed  them  for  I  knew 
Their  inmost  thoughts  were  on  their  lips, 

Their  welcoming  was  true. 

There  was  a  strong  endearing  spell 

Around  their  artless  ways  ; 
I  feared  no  treachery  'neath  their  smiles, 

No  falsehood  in  their  praise. 

Let  cynics  sneer  ; — I  sat  me  down 

And  wreathed  their  waving  hair  ; 
And,  pleased  as  they,  'twere  hard  to  tell 

Which  h^frt  was  happiest  there. 

I  blessed  them  all  ;  and  much  I  doubt 

If  Time  will  ever  bring 
Words  to  my  ear  more  musical 

Than  children's  welcoming. 


DINNA  FORGET  ME. 

THE  last  time  we  roved  through  Lochaber's  dark  glen, 
When  the  red  blooming    heather   wi'   night-dew 
was  wet, 

You  ken,  bonnie  lass,  what  you  promised  me  then  ? 
You  canna  forget,  love  !  you  canna  forget. 


You  said  when  the  harvest-moon  blinked  forth  again, 
When  the  gowans'  gay  hues  and  the  simmer-beams 

met, 
That  the  kirk  and  the  goud  ring  should  make  you  my 

ain  : 
Dinna  forget,  love  !  oh,  dinna  forget ! 

And  now  the  sun  glitters  o'er  brae  and  through  birk  ; 

Though  late  in  the  gloaming  his  bray  lingers  yet  : 
Simmer  is  come,  love  ;  the  ring  and  the  kirk 

Dinna  forget,  love  !  oh,  dinna  forget ! 


THE      DEAD. 

WHEN  the  clear  red  sun  goes  doAvn, 

Passing  in  glory  away  ; 
And  night  is  spreading  her  twilight  frown 

On  the  open  brow  of  day  ; 
When  the  faintest  glimmering  trace  is  gone, 

And  all  of  light  is  fled, 
Then,  then  does  Memory,  sad  and  lone, 

Call  back  the  dear  ones  dead. 

When  the  harp's  soul-touching  chord 

Is  roughly  frayed  and  torn  ; 
When  of  all  tones  the  string  that  poured 

The  fullest  is  outworn  ; 
When  it  is  heard  to  breathe  and  break, 

Its  latest  magic  shed  ; 
Then,  then  will  my  warm  heart  bleed  and  ache, 

And  cherish  the  kind  ones  dead. 

When  the  elm's  rich  leaf  is  seen 

Losing  its  freshness  fast, 
And  paleness  steals  on  its  vivid  green 

As  the  autumn  wind  moans  past ; 
When  it  eddies  to  the  cold  damp  ground, 

All  crushed  beneath  the  tread  ; 
Then,  then  may  the  tear  in  my  eye  be  found, 

For  I  muse  on  the  fair  ones  dead. 

For,  like  that  orb  of  light, 

That  chord,  and  shining  leaf, 
Forms  were  once  near  as  rare  and  bright, 

And,  oh  !  their  stay  as  brief. 
I  watched  them  fading — I  saw  them  sink, 

Light,  beauty,  sweetness  fled  ; 
And  a  type  of  their  being  bids  me  think 

Too  fondly  of  the  dead. 

The  sun  will  rise  again, 

The  string  may  be  replaced, 
The  tree  will  bloom — but  the  loved  in  the  tomb 

Leaves  the  world  for  ever  Avaste. 
Let  earth  yield  all  the  joys  it  may, 

Still  should  I  bow  my  head  ; 
Still  would  my  lonely  breathing  say, 

Give,  give  me  back  the  dead  ! 

As  the  thickest  verdure  springs 

From  the  ashes  of  decay, 
And  the  living  ivy  closest  clings 

To  the  ruins  cold  and  grey  ; 
So  my  feelings  most  intense  and  deep 

By  the  shrouded  and  lost  are  fed  ; 
So  my  thoughts  will  yearn,  and  my  spirit  turn, 

To  be  nurtured  by  the  Dead. 
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THE  LONDON  OPERAS. 

THE  extraordinary  wealth  of  London  is  displayed  in 
its  Operas,  which  command  the  finest  array  of  musical 
talent  in  the  world.  London  outbids  all  other  capitals 
in  the  ipnuneration  which  it  offers  to  singers  and  to 
musicians  ;  and  no  sooner  does  a  new  genius  in  music 
arise,  some  great  artiste,  whose  fame  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  London  managers,  than  forthwith  tempting 
offers  are  made,  and  the  artiste  is  secured  for  one  or 
other  of  the  rival  houses.  Thus  you  will  find  singing 
on  the  boards  of  the  London  operas,  Mario,  Grisi,  La- 
blache,  and  Ronconi,  from  Italy  ;  Formes,  Tamberlik, 
and  Sontag,  from  Germany ;  Viardot  Garcia,  Roger, 
and  Duprez,  from  France ;  and  Jenny  Lind  from 
Sweden.  England  and  Ireland,  too,  are  represented 
on  the  opera  boards, — Sims  Reeves,  Catherine  Hayes, 
and  Fiorentini,  an  English  woman  (though  with  a 
foreign  name),  vindicating  the  musical  character  of  our 
country.  The  orchestras  also  include  men  of  all 
nations — Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
and  English — the  one  being  led  by  Balfe,  an  Irishman, 
the  other  by  Costa,  an  Italian.  It  is  money  which 
commands  this  superlative  array  of  talent,  such  as  no 
other  capital  in  the  world  can  equal. 

You  step  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Hay- 
market  into  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House.  If  you  have 
taken  your  stand  at  the  pit  door  by  half-past  seven,  on 
some  night  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  you  will 
find  many  persons  already  there  before  you, — and  by 
the  time  the  doors  are  opened,  you  are  jammed 
in  by  a  dense  crowd,  which  fills  the  lobby  out  to 
the  pillars  of  the  arcade.  Be  thankful  if,  when  the 
doors  are  opened,  and  you  are,  at  length,  squeezed 
in  through  the  narrow  road,  thus  passing  through  the 
small  sieve, — be  thankful  if  you  find  your  coat-tails 
still  behind  you,  or  that  your  fair  companion  carries 
with  her  the  full  complement  of  lace.  But  it  is  at  the 
gallery-door,  where  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  the  press  on  more  than  one  of  the  great  Lind 
nights, — it  is  there,  when  the  crowd  of  ardent  opera- 
goers  extends  out  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  street, 
despising  even  the  shouts  of  cabmen  and  the  plunging 
of  restive  horses  sweeping  past, — it  is  there  that  the 
terrific  squeeze  of  the  Opera  lobby  is  to  be  experi- 
enced in  all  its  horrors.  First,  waiting  for  a  full  hour, 
jammed  in  by  ardent  and  perspiring  foreigners  and 
citizens — many  strong  men,  and  a  few  squalling 
women — until  you  are  ready  to  drop  down  with 
fatigue  ;  then  the  false  alarm  that  "  Now  the  door  is 
going  to  be  opened  ;"  on  which  there  is  a  surging  of 
the  pent-up  bodies,  a  rush  from  the  impatient  mass 
behind,  and  many  "  Oh  !  ohs  !"  from  the  more  tender 
and  bulky  ;  then,  at  last,  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
such  a  rush  !  The  stair  is  at  once  jammed  full  to  the 
top,  the  mass  sways  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  falls 
back  superincumbent  on  the  mass  behind,  which, 
however,  bears  it  up  again,  and  slowly,  inch  by  inch, 
and  step  by  step,  the  "  Pay  here  "  is  reached,  the  long 
stair  ascended,  and  you  are  seated,  spent  and  gasping, 
far  aloft  in  a  magnificent  theatre,  on  a  level  with  the 
great  chandelier,  and  see  below  you,  a  great  way  off, 
the  splendid  proscenium,  the  foot-lights,  and  the  tops 
of  the  double  basses,  in  the  still  dimly-lighted  or- 
chestra. 

But  let  us  enter  the  pit,  where  the  accommodation 
is  of  a  very  superior  description,  and  from  which  the 
house  is  seen  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.  It 
is  grand  and  yet  exquisitely  beautiful.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  skill,  the  high  art,  and  the  ability  and 
judgment  displayed  in  the  painting  and  decorations, 
which  are  multiform  and  multicoloured  ;  paintings, 
arabesques,  carvings,  and  sculpturings,  being  com- 
bined in  a  light,  rich,  picturesque,  and  magnificent 


whole.  The  pictorial  portion  of  the  decorations  is 
striking, — the  copies  of  "  Aurora"  and  the  "Four  Ele- 
ments," which  decorate  the  proscenium  and  the  gor- 
geous ceiling,  are  beautiful,  not  merely  as  decorations 
but  as  pieces  of  skilful  and  effective  painting.  The 
house  is  of  immense  size,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  rising 
to  a  great  height,  six  rows  of  boxes  extending  round 
the  house  ;  and  looking  up  towards  the  gallery  ceiling, 
high  up  over-head,  the  gentle  tone  of  blue  in  which 
it  is  coloured,  thrown  into  partial  shade  as  it  is  be- 
yond the  rich  arabesques  of  the  domed  roof  produces 
an  effect  nothing  short  of  fairy-land.  The  boxes  are 
hung  with  draperies  of  marigold  satin,  which  light  up 
the  house  with  a  blaze  of  splendour,  the  like  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  in  England,  if,  indeed,  anywhere  else. 
The  rich  and  dazzling  colour,  however,  of  these  dra- 
peries, is  said  to  be  rather  trying  to  the  opera  beau- 
ties, whose  attractions  are  equal  to  any  others  in  the 
house. 

But  see  !  the  house  now  begins  to  fill.  Bright  faces 
of  beautiful  women  beam  from  the  boxes  above  you  : 
there  are  young  girls  budding  into  loveliness,  full  of 
anticipations  of  pleasure  ;  it  is  their  "first  season  "  in 
town,  they  are  yet  unhackneyed,  and  enjoy  all  London 
delights  with  high  zest  and  delight ;  and  see,  beside 
them,  the  riper  beauties  of  "many  seasons,"  opera 
frequenters  for  years  past,  who  look  round  the  house 
with  less  interest,  but  nevertheless  often  turn  their 
opera-glass  in  different  directions  towards  the  boxes,  to 
discern  some  familiar  face  ;  older  ladies  there  are,  too, 
— many  beautiful  matrons,  lovely  still,  though  their 
handsome  daughters  sit  smiling  beside  them  ;  and  old 
diplomatists,  too — generals,  members  of  Parliament, 
royal  dukes  ;  and  lo  !  there  is  the  Queen  and  royal 
family  in  that  box,  the  third  from  the  stage  on  your 
left-hand  side.  Her  Majesty  has  just  entered,  and 
seated  herself  behind  the  slight  screen  there,  in  the 
front  corner  of  the  royal  box, — her  accustomed  seat, 
where  she  privately  enjoys  the  delicious  music  of  the 
opera. 

And  now  the  full  gas  is  put  on,  and  the  house  is  lit 
up  in  a  blaze  of  splendour.  The  orchestra  is  seated, 
Balfe  has  his  baton  elevated,  and  the  overture  com- 
mences. The  opera  is  Gustave,  one  of  Auber's  finest 
works.  Mark  what  delicacy  and  precision  ; — there 
are  seventy-four  performers  in  the  orchestra,  and  yet 
at  times  the  music  sinks  into  a  melodious  concerted 
whisper ;  and  then  what  grand  bursts,  filling  the 
house, — th^' whirlwind  of  little  fiddles,"  as  a  friend 
characterized  them,  rising  high  above  the  rich  deep 
clamour  of  the  ophecleides  and  trombones.  The  music 
was  glorious,  and  then  the  singing  !  how  shall  we  cha- 
racterize it  ?  Not  equal  to  the  Lind  nights,  it  is  true, 
— for  Jenny  Lind,  Coletti,  Lablache,  Castellan,  were 
not  tere.  Yet  there  was  Caroline  Duprez,  a  young, 
fresh,  delightful  singer,  and  she  was  worth  much. 
Yet  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  •"  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  attractions  do  not 
xisually  appear  at  the  Opera  until  the  season  is  well 
advanced. 

But  in  the  ball-room  scene,  one  of  great  magni- 
ficence, was  there  not  Carlotta  Grisi,  the  queen  of 
dancers  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  appeared.  At  the  back  of 
the  stage  appeared  three  tiers  of  pillared  galleries, 
from  which  the  spectators  looked  down  on  the  glitter- 
ing scene  below — a  scene  crowded  with  life — at  least  a 
hundred-and-fifty  masks  on  the  stage  at  one  time, 
giving  you  the  idea  of  a'  real  and  not  a  miniature 
masked  ball.  And  Carlotta's  dancing  is  superb,  the 
poetry,  the  eloquence,  the  fascination  of  luxurious 
motion,  accompanied  by  superb  music ;  making  dancing 
worth  almost  any  money  (to  those  who  have  plenty  of  A 
it)  to  go  and  see.  And  then,  when  the  last  scene  \ 
drops,  after  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  i 
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there  is  the  ballet,  in  which  the  Queen's  Theatre  is 
quite  unrivalled,,  the  corps  de  ballet  being  very  numer- 
ous and  complete,  and  maintained  at  a  great  nightly- 
expense. 

While  on  the  question  of  expense,  we  may  mention 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  first-class  prima  donna  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  to  receive  from  £2,000  to  £3,000 
in  a  season  ;  and  a  first-class  danseuse  from  £80  to  £100 
a  night  !  Perhaps,  on  an  average  of  the  season  round, 
the  curtain  does  not  rise  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
under  a  cost  of  £1,000  a-night !  And  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  boxes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  double  boxes  on  the  grand  tier  have 
sold  for  as  much  as  £7,000  and  £8,000  ;  and  a  box  on 
the  pit  tier  has  sold  for  £4,000.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Queen's  Opera  House  is  a  scene  of  such  gorgeous 
and  dazzling  splendour,  as  if  embodying  the  brightest 
vision  of  fairy-land,  when  such  wealth  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  productions. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  second  opera-house  in  London, 
which,  though  younger  in  origin,  is  in  point  of  musical 
excellence  and  high  art,  unquestionably  the  first, — we 
mean  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  the  home  of  Fashion,  but  this 
emphatically  is  the  home  of  Art.  The  first  operatic 
company  in  Europe  is  here ;  and  also  the  best  orchestra, 
led  by  Costa,  the  prince  of  conductors.  Whoever 
would  hear  operatic  music  performed  in  perfection, 
must  go  to  Covent  Garden.  For,  does  not  its  company 
of  singers  include  Grisi,  who,  though  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  public,  is  yet  still  in  the  full  maturity 
of  her  transcendent  powers?  See  her  in  the  "Hugue- 
nots," in  "  Semiramide,"  in  "  Lucrezia,"  in  "Norma," 
or  in  the  "  Prophete,"  and  there  behold  the  great 
tragic  actress  and  the  great  singer  !  Then  there  is 
Viardot  Garcia,  that  gifted  child  of  genius,  who 
throws  herself  into  a  character  by  a  kind  of  impulsive 
instinct,  and  seems  not  so  much  to  act,  as  to  feel  and 
live  the  character  she  portrays  ;  who  loses  herself,  and 
makes  her  audience  quite  forget  that  they  are  the 
spectators  of  a  got-up  scene  ;  indeed,  we  know  of  no- 
thing that  can  equal  the  acting  (not  to  speak  of  the 
singing)  of  Viardot,  at  this  day,  except  it  be  the  vivid 
personations  of  Rachel,  a  woman  of  entirely  kindred 
soul  and  genius.  Then,  the  Covent  Garden  corps  in- 
cludes Mario,  out  of  sight  the  finest  tenor  in  the 
world.  Even  while  Duprez  was  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  Mario,  though  wanting  in  his  intensity  of  his- 
trionic acting,  possessed  vocal  merits  of  a  far  higher 
and  purer  order.  His  voice  is  bird-like  in  its  easy, 
j  gentle  clearness,  deliciously  caressing  when  breathing 
I  of  love,  and  full  of  vigour  and  naturalness  in  all  that 
j  he  does.  Mario  has  also  greatly  improved  as  an  actor 
of  late  years,  in  spirit  of  bearing  and  energy  of  deli- 
very, in  the  exhibition  alike  of  passion  and  of  pathos  ; 
and  those  who  have  seen  him  in  the  "  Prophete,"  will 
see  the  great  actor  as  well  as  the  great  singer.  But 
Mario  did  not  sing  on  the  evening  on  which  we  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  reader  to  Covent  Garden. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  season,  and  Semiramide 
was  the  opera.  The  house  was  full  to  the  roof, 
and  from  the  pit  a  scene  equally  magnificent  with 
that  in  the  Haymarket  was  discerned  on  entering. 
The  decorations  have  a  quieter  look,  the  hangings  of 
the  boxes  being  of  crimson,  a  less  trying  colour  to  the 
opera  beauties  than  the  gayer  hangings  at  the  other 
house.  Six  tiers  of  boxes  rise  up  to  the  roof,  the 
supports  of  which  are  profusely  and  exquisitely  deco- 
rated. The  colours  are  of  white  and  gold,  relieved  by 
turquoise  blue.  The  raised  devices  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  foliage  in  gold,  and  satyrs,  cupids,  and  bacchantes 
in  flake  white,  are  highly  poetical,  and  shed  a  pictu- 
resque richness  over  the  whole,  in  combination  with 
the  greatest  possible  simplicity  in  the  final  design. 
The  first  range  of  boxes  is  supported  upon  a  circle  of 


caryatides  ;  and  the  proscenium  is  carried  to  its  great 
height  with  consummate  art  in  the  colouring  and 
choice  of  ornaments.  But  the  ceiling,  painted  in 
Paris,  is  the  crowning  charm.  A  burst  of  golden 
sunshine  breaks  out  in  the  centre,  from  whence  issues 
the  dazzling  effulgence  of  the  chandelier,  and,  gradu- 
ally subsiding  into  profound  blue,  the  round  is  com- 
pleted by  a  deep  border  of  emblematical  figures,  finely 
executed.  The  sweep  of  the  boxes,  in  a  horse-shoe 
shape,  round  the  house,  is  most  graceful,  and  the 
whole  scene  affords  a  coup  d'ceil  perhaps  unparalleled 
for  the  union  of  exquisite  taste  in  design  with  breadth 
and  boldness  in  general  effect.  Perhaps  never  did  the 
practical  hand  of  the  architect  more  clearly  realize  the 
airy  fabric  of  a  fairy  tale,  or  a  sudden  dream  of 
enchantment. 

The  orchestra  is  now  full,  and  the  blaze  of  gas  is 
turned  on,  pouring  a  flood  of  light  on  the  interior. 
Costa  takes  his  seat,  baton  in  hand,  and  is  saluted  with 
repeated  plaudits,  which  he  acknowledges  with  many 
graceful  bows  ;  and  then  the  baton  descends,  and  the 
overture  is  off !  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  instru- 
mental playing  ;  light  and  shade  ;  forte  and  piano  ; 
tender  and  playful ;  solemn  and  martial  ;  are  all  ren- 
dered in  the  most  admirable  style.  Costa  has  his 
band  marvellously  drilled  and  organized  :  his  wind 
instruments  are  unrivalled,  and  his  tenor  violins  are 
the  finest  in  Europe  : — it  is  indeed  a  treat  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  to  hear  that  orchestra  render  Weber's  over- 
ture to  Der  Freyschutz  !  Semiramide,  which  was 
given  on  the  night  in  question,  is  an  opera  full  of 
classical  memories ;  affording  full  scope  for  the  powers 
of  the  band  and  the  gigantic  chorus  of  the  opera  ; 
introducing  the  resources  of  the  house  with  great 
pomp.  The  grouping  of  the  chorus,  which  looks  like 
a  real  populace — so  vast  is  the  number  of  persons  on 
the  stage  at  one  time, — the  marchings  and  processions, 
one  of  which  is  headed  by  a  full  military  band,  which 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  baud  in  the  orchestra  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  light  perfectly  disposed  on  the  masses 
of  gorgeous  costume  and  colour  —  perhaps  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 

But  lo !  here  comes  Grisi,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  !  She  is  received  with  repeated  plaudits,  and 
acknowledges  them  like  a  queen.  She  is  still  beau- 
tiful, round  and  full,  with  large  lustrous  eyes,  a 
charming  sweet  face,  exquisitely  modelled,  though 
perhaps  more  English  than  Italian  in  its  expression  ; 
and  when  she  sings,  you  feel  that  Grisi's  great  powers 
are  still  unimpaired  :  that  she  still  remains  the  incom- 
parable. She  fills  up  her  part  with  the  skill  of 
a  great  artist,  and  looks  the  queen  whose  part  she 
for  the  nonce  assumes.  Angri  also,  who  comes  for- 
ward as  Arsace,  receives  a  warm  welcome,  and  vindi- 
cates her  claim  to  the  highest  standing  as  a  contralto 
singer — finished  in  execution,  and  possessing  a  voice 
of  remarkable  extent  and  beauty  of  tone,  with  a  dash 
of  coarseness  now  and  then,  but  which  time,  we  trust, 
will  enable  her  to  control.  Salvatori  too  sung  well, 
though  influenza  had  seized  him  :  our  raw  climate 
plays  sad  havoc  occasionally  among  these  foreign 
singers,  who  have  been  before  accustomed  to  only  the 
mild  and  balmy  air  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  short,  at 
this  opera,  you  will  hear  the  best  assemblage  of  singers 
and  actors  that  were  ever  yet  collected  on  any  stage. 
Italian  and  German  operas  so  played  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  played  before,  and  beyond  which  you 
can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  singing,  acting, 
and  orchestral  accompaniment  can  go. 

It  was  very  much  discussed  in  London,  at  the 
time  this  new  opera  was  started,  whether  there  was 
room  for  two  operas  in  London.  But  the  issue  has 
proved  that  there  is  ample  room  enough.  For  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  both  houses  to  be  crowded  to 
the  ceiling  on  the  same  night.  Indeed,  it  is  not  on 
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the  London  public  that  the  operas  mainly  depend,  so 
much  as  on  the  increasing  visitors  from  the  country, 
who  are  poured  into  town  by  the  railways,  and  also 
on  the  large  number  of  foreigners,  who  either  reside 
in  London,  or  visit  it  from  the  continent  in  great 
force  annually.  These  temporary  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don are  the  best  patrons  of  its  public  entertainments. 
Besides,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  taste  for  operatic 
music  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  population, 
who  have  the  means  of  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
opera-frequenting.  These  circumstances  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  London  is  quite  able  to  sup- 
port two  first-class  operas,  even  though  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  be  of  the  most  formidable  de- 
scription. 

Some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  cost  of 
upholding  Covent  Garden,  came  out  in  the  revela- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  young  Delafield's  recent 
bankruptcy.  This  rival  house  was  started  originally 
by  Mr.  Beale,  in  conjunction  with  gome  of  the  artistes, 
who  withdrew  from  Mr.  Lumley's  theatre  in  a  tiff ; 
but  Mr.  Beale  soon  found  himself  unable  to  defray 
the  enormous  expense  of  the  company,  and  communi- 
cated confidentially  to  Mr.  Delafield  the  predicament 
of  the  concern.  To  avert  the  closing  of  the  house, 
the  ingenuous  young  gentleman  gave  a  promissory 
note  for  £3,000  ;  then  he  was  led  on  to  become  a 
partner  in  its  affairs  ;  the  issue  of  which  was  his  total 
ruin.  So  long  as  he  could  draw  upon  his  bankers,  he 
continued  to  pay  the  various  artistes  at  the  following 
rates : — 


Mesdames  Grisi 
Alboni 

Viardot  Garcia 
Castellan 
Persiani 


Signori 


Mario 
Tamburini 
Salvi     . . 
Marini 
Roger  . . 


£5,156 
4,000 
4,313 
1,728 
1,140 
4,580 
2,805 
2,570 
1,850 
1,910 


In  the  course  of  three  years,  not  less  than  £100,000 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  expenditure  of  the  opera, 
and  on  other  promiscuous  extravagances  of  Mr.  Dela- 
field ;  besides  leaving  a  debt  to  be  defrayed  of  £33,000. 
In  the  year  1848  the  loss  amounted  to  £34,756  (or 
about  £500  per  night)  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1849,  the  loss  was  £25,455.  The  division  of  expenses 
in  1848  was  as  follows  : — The  vocal  department  cost 
£33,349  ;  the  ballet,  £8,105  ;  and  the  orchestra, 
£10,048.  The  Royal  Italian  opera  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  leading  artistes,  who  defray  the  expenses,  and 
divide  the  profits  according  to  a  scale  arranged  among 
themselves  :  thus  adopting  the  principle  of  the  co- 
operative associations.  They  have  dispensed  with  the 
ballet  altogether,  except  when  it  is  incidental  to  the 
opera  :  the  number  of  instruments  in  the  orchestra  has 
been  slightly  diminished  ;  but  it  still  remains  the  most 
complete,  classical,  and  attractive  opera  known  in  the 
world. 


THE  STRAW,  THE  CINDER,  AND  THE  BEAN. 

PROM   THE   GERMAN. 

THERE  once  lived  in  a  certain  village  a  poor  old 
woman,  who,  having  gathered  a  dishful  of  beans, 
proceeded  to  cook  them  for  her  dinner.  So  she  first 
made  a  fire,  and.  that  it  might  burn  up  quickly,  thrust 
into  it  a  handful  of  straw  ;  she  then  put  on  her  pot 
and  poured  the  beans  into  it.  It  happened  that  as 
she  did  so,  one  of  them,  unperceived  by  her,  fell  on 
the  ground  near  a  piece  of  straw,  and  presently  a  red- 


hot  cinder  jumped  out  of  the  fire  and  alighted  close 
to  them. 

"  Dear  friend,"  cried  the  Straw,  "  where  do  you 
come  from  ?" 

"  I  have  most  fortunately  escaped  from  the  fire," 
replied  the  Cinder,  "  if  I  had  not  exerted  all  my 
strength,  death  would  have  been  my  portion :  I 
should  certainly  have  been  burnt  to  ashes  ! " 

"  I  also,"  remarked  the  Bean,  "  had  the  luck  to  get 
away  from  it  with  a  whole  skin  ;  had  the  old  woman 
put  me  into  the  pot,  I  should  have  been  boiled  with- 
out mercy,  as  my  poor  companions  will  be  ! " 

"  And  should  I  have  experienced  a  better  fate  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Straw,  "  all  my  brethren  have  been 
consumed  amid  flame  and  smoke  !  Sixty  of  us  at 
once  did  the  old  woman  seize  to  deprive  of  life, — 
happily,  I  slipped  through  her  fingers  ! " 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  now  ?"  said  the  Cinder. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  replied  the  Bean,  "  that  as  we 
have  all  so  fortunately  escaped  destruction,  we  should 
be  good  friends  and  keep  together  ;  and  lest  any  ill 
luck  befal  us  here  again,  we  had  better  depart  and 
seek  fortune  in  some  strange  land." 

The  proposal  pleased  the  others,  and  they  accord- 
ingly set  out.  They  soon  arrived  at  the  margin  of  a 
little  brook,  and  as  there  was  no  bridge  over  it,  they 
were  much  perplexed  to  discover  the  means  of  cross- 
ing to  the  opposite  side.  At  length,  after  some  con- 
sultation, the  Straw  thought  that  if  he  laid  himself 
straight  across  he  could  serve  as  a  bridge  to  his 
companions.  He  therefore  stretched  himself  from 
one  edge  to  the  other,  and  the  Cinder,  who  was  of 
an  ardent  impetuous  nature,  hastily  tripped  upon 
him.  But  when  she  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
frail  bridge,  and  heard  the  water  rushing  under  it, 
she  became  nervous,  and  stood  still,  fearing  either  to 
go  on  or  come  back.  So  the  Straw  was  burnt  into 
two  pieces  and  fell  into  the  brook,  carrying  the 
Cinder  with  him — the  water  hissed  as  it  received  her, 
and  she  sank  lifeless  to  the  bottom. 

The  Bean,  who  had  prudently  remained  on  the 
bank,  was  so  amused  when  she  saw  all  this  that  she 
began  to  laugh  most  heartily,  and  did  not  cease  until 
she  burst.  It  would  have  gone  ill  with  her  then  if, 
by  great  good  luck,  a  travelling  tailor  had  not  come 
at  that  moment  to  rest  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
brook.  He  had  a  compassionate  heart,  so  he  in- 
stantly unpacked  his  needle  and  thread  and  stitched 
her  together  again.  She  returned  him  many  grateful 
thanks  for  this  timely  service  ;  but,  as  it  happened 
that  he  had  used  black  thread,  since  then,  all  beans 
have  a  black  seam  down  one  side. 


SIR  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER. 

FEW  living  writers  have  done  more,  or  achieved  a 
higher  standing  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  literature, 
than  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  has  done.  That  he 
has  been  a  very  hard  worker,  his  numerous  works  bear 
ample  witness.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  Bulwer 
at  once  succeeded  him  in  the  living  and  hopeful  interest 
of  the  readers  of  fiction,  and  he  has  since  retained  his 
supremacy  over  all  writers  of  the  same  school.  Had 
he  persevered  as  a  politician,  he  would  doubtless  have 
acquired  no  less  distinction ;  for,  notwithstanding 
many  defects  of  manner,  during  the  few  years  that 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  made 
rapid  progress  as  a  debater,  and  also  as  a  practical 
legislator. 

But  not  only  has  he  succeeded  as  a  novelist  and  a 
politican  :  he  has  been  equally  successful  as  a  drama- 
tist. For,  is  not  the  Lady  of  Lyons  the  modern 
play  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  popular  at  this 
day,  both  in  town  and  country  ?  What  modern  drama 
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is  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  attraction  and 
living  interest  ?  It  may  be  open  to  the  strictures  of 
the  critic,  but  it  has  been  unequivocally  successful, 
unprecedentedly  productive  to  managers,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  company  it  is  really  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  play. 

But  Bulwer  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has 
written  an  historical  work,  which  may  take  its  place 
on  the  same  shelves  with  Gibbon,  and  Arnold,  and 
Grote.  His  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall,  has  extorted 
praise  from  all  quarters,  and  is  a  noble  historical  work, 
which  we  long  to  see  brought  to  a  conclusion.  There 
he  has  triumphed  where  even  Scott  failed  ;  for  the 
History  of  Napoleon  of  the  latter  will  be  forgotten 
while  his  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  continue  the 
delight  of  thousands. 

Bulwer's  success  has  been  equally  marked  in  other 
literary  directions.  He  has  written  essays  which 
might  take  their  place  beside  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Charles  Lamb  or  Leigh  Hunt.  His  leading  articles 
in  newspapers,  and  his  reviews  in  the  monthlies  and 
quarterlies,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  productions  of 
the  most  elegant  living  writers.  His  political  pam- 
phlet, published  on  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  was 
the  most  poignant  and  powerful  production  of  the  kind 
of  modern  times. 

His  poems  also,  have  been  eminently  successful  ; 
many  of  them  are  beautiful  in  a  high  degree.  Let 
any  one  read  his  Lay  of  the  Beacon,  and  say  if  Bulwer 
is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  successful  poet,  as  well  as 
a  successful  novelist,  a  successful  dramatist,  a  suc- 
cessful historian,  and  a  successful  politician. 

Now,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  must  unquestion- 
ably have  worked  hard  to  have  achieved  success  in 
these  several  paths  of  literature.  On  the  score  of  mere 
industry,  there  are  few,  if  any,  living  English  writers, 
who  have  produced  so  much,  and  none  who  have  pro- 
duced so  much  of  the  same  quality.  And  when  you 
consider  that  he  was  born  to  comparative  ease,  and 
did  not  need  to  work  so  hard,  it  will  be  admitted,  we 
think,  that  his  industry  is  entitled  to  all  the  greater 
praise.  Riches  are  quite  as  great  a  hindrance  to  intel- 
lectual labour  as  poverty  can  be  ;  its  temptations  are 
difficult  to  be  forborne,  and  often  they  are  not  resisted. 
To  hunt  and  shoot,  and  live  at  ease, — to  frequent 
operas,  and  clubs,  and  Almack's,  enjoying  the  variety 
of  London  sight-seeing,  morning  calls,  and  Parliamen- 
tary small-talk,  during  ";the  season,"  and  then  off  to 
the  country  mansion,  with  its  well-stocked  preserves 
and  its  thousand  delightful  pleasures,  alternated  with 
a  few  months  on  the  Scotch  moors,  or  a  run  across  the 
Continent,  to  Venice  or  Rome,— all  this  is  excessively 
attractive,  and  is  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  make 
a  man  "scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

And  yet  by  Bulwer  these  pleasures,  all  within  his 
reach,  were  to  a  great  extent  necessarily  forborne, 
when  he  assumed  the  position,  and  pursued  the  career 
of  a  literary  man.  Though  he  did  not  need  to  do  so, 
he  consented  to  work  on  :  doubtless  he  must  have 
taken  a  high  pleasure  in  the  work,  otherwise  we 
should  have  seen  much  less  of  him  as  an  author  than 
we  have  done.  All  his  sympathies  seem  to  be  literary, 
as  his  labours  are.  His  society  is  literary,  and  his 
public  acts  are  identified  with  literature.  While  in 
Parliament,  he  obtained  an  Act  enabling  dramatic 
authors  to  receive  benefit  from  the  acting  of  their 
plays  in  the  provincial  theatres,  which  formerly  they 
were  unable  to  do.  He  also  aided  in  the  reduction  of 
the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  of  copyright.  And  now,  we  see  him 
co-operating  with  a  body  of  dramatists,  artists,  and 
literary  men,  in  the  philanthropic  effort  to  establish  a 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  in  the  shape  of  a  Life 
Insurance  Company,  connected  with  other  admirable 
arrangements,  by  which  the  independence  and  comfort 


of  literary  men  and  women  in  advanced  years  will  be 
secured.  To  form  the  commencement  of  the  fund, 
Sir  Edward  has  already  written  and  presented  to  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  cause,  a  five-act  comedy,  enti- 
tled Not  so  bad  as  we  seem,  the  first  representation 
of  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  took  place  at 
Devonshire  House,  on  the  16th  of  May,  before  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  But  he  has  done  more  : 
he  has  undertaken  to  make  a  free  gift  of  the  land  re- 
quisite for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  residences  or 
lodges  of  the  objects  of  the  Guild,  on  his  own  estate  at 
Knebworth,  or  elsewhere  as  convenience  may  deter- 
mine. We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  noble  effort  is 
worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  and  that  it  will  form  the 
crowning  glory  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  long  and  useful 
career  of  honourable  literary  labour,  of  which  we  here 
subjoin  a  very  brief  outline. 

He  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  General  Bulwer, 
of  Heydon  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  elder 
brother,  Sir  Hemy  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  author  of 
The  Monarchy  and  Middle  Classes  of  France,  was 
for  some  time  English  ambassador  at  Madrid, — he  is 
now  ambassador  at  Washington, — and  inherits  the 
paternal  family  estate.  Sir  Edward,  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  in  1843,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kneb- 
worth, of  which  she  was  heiress,  and  then  he  assumed 
the  final  name  of  Lytton, — though  in  this  article  we 
have  preferred  retaining  the  name  of  Bulwer,  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  The  literary  talent  of  the 
family  seems  to  come  mainly  from  the  mother's  side. 
Her  father  was  a  great  scholar,  the  first  Hebraist  of 
his  day,  and  above  Person  himself  in  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Parr.  He  wrote  dramas  in  Hebrew,  but  he  neg- 
lected his  estates,  which  were  fast  going  to  decay 
under  the  care  of  stewards,  when  Mrs.  Bulwer,  his 
daughter,  whose  husband  died  and  left  her  a  young 
widow,  went  back  to  reside  at  Knebworth,  with  her 
family.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  at 
once  employed  herself  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Knebworth  estate,  and  the  preservation  of  what 
remained  of  the  old  hall.  In  a  beautiful  paper,  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  essays  called  The  Student, 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  says,  the  old  manorial  seat 
was  formerly  of  vast  extent,  "built  round  a  quad- 
rangle at  different  periods,  from  the  date  of  the  aecond 
crusade  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  in  so 
ruinous  a  condition  when  she  (his  mother)  came  to  its 
possession,  that  three  sides  of  it  were  obliged  to  be 
pulled  down  ;  the  fourth,  yet  remaining,  is  in  itself  a 
house  larger  than  most  in  the  country,  and  still  con- 
tains the  old  oak  hall,  with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  raised 
music-gallery.  The  park  has  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Penshurst ;  and  its  venerable  avenues,  which 
slope  from  the  house  down  the  gradual  acclivity, 
giving  wide  views  of  the  opposite  hills,  crowned  with 
cottages  and  spires,  impart  to  the  scene  that  peculiarly 
English,  half-stately  and  wholly  cultivated  character, 
upon  which  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  day  so  much  loved 
to  linger." 

"In  this  old  place,"  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  says,  "the 
happiest  days  of  my  childhood^dided  away."  In  the 
course  of  his  writings,  he  showwPtender  regard  for  his 
mother,  who  educated  him  here,  and  delights  in  ac- 
knowledging the  deep  obligations  under  which  he  lay 
to  her,  by  the  direction  she  gave  to  his  taste  and  stu- 
dies, and  the  beneficial  influence  which  she  exercised 
JMJOII  his  character  in  early  life.  In  the  beautiful  de- 
Bcation  of  his  collected  works  to  his  mother,  he  says, 
"  Left  yet  young,  with  no  ordinary  accomplishments 
and  gifts,  the  sole  guardian  of  your  sons,  to  them  you 
devoted  the  best  years  of  your  useful  and  spotless  life  ; 
and  any  success  it  be  their  fate  to  attain  in  the  paths 
they  have  severally  chosen,  would  have  its  principal 
sweetness  in  the  thought  that  such  success  was  the 
reward  of  one  whose  hand  aided  every  struggle,  and 
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whose  heart  sympathized  with  every  care.  From  your 
graceful  and  accomplished  taste  I  early  learned  that 
affection  for  literature  which  has  exercised  so  large  an 
influence  over  the  pursuits  of  my  life  ;  and  you  who 
were  my  first  guide  were  my  earliest  critic." 

The  boy  began  to  write  verses  when  five  or  six 
years  old,  which  shows  that  early  taste  or  early  direc- 
tion must  have  guided  his  hand.  Alluding  to  the 
gentle  and  polished  verses  of  his  mother,  in  the  dedi- 
cation referred  to,  he  says, — "It  was  those  easy 
lessons,  far  more  than  the  harsher  rudiments  learned 
subsequently  in  schools,  that  taught  me'to  admire  and 
to  imitate."  And  he  adds  to  this  a  reverential  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  qualities,  compared  with  which 
all  literary  accomplishments  are  poor  : — "  Happy, 
while  I  boiTowed  from  your  taste,  could  I  have  found 
it  not  more  difficult  to  imitate  your  virtues, — your 
spirit  of  action  and  extended  benevolence,  your  cheer- 
ful piety,  your  considerate  justice,  your  kindly  charity, 
— and  all  the  qualities  that  brighten  a  nature  more 
free  from  the  thought  of  self  than  any  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  meet  with."  One  of  the  last  works  of  her  old 
age,  was  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse 
for  the  widows  of  the  poor,  which  she  just  lived  to 
complete,  an  example  which  her  son  is  nobly  imitating 
in  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  which  he  is  now 
exerting  himself  to  establish. 

Bulwer's  first  appearance  before  the  public  was  in 
the  character  of  a  poet.  At  Cambridge,  where  he 
studied,  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize 
poem  of  his  year  ;  and  shortly  after,  in  1826,  he  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  bearing  the  juvenile  title  of 
Weeds  and  WilMowers.  In  the  year  following,  he 
published  O'Neill,  or  the  Rebel,,  a  poetical  tale,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Corsair.  It  seemed  a  continuation 
of  Byron,  without  his  poetry.  The  wings  of  the  young 
writer  were  scarcely  fledged  yet,  and  it  took  him  many 
efforts  before  he  could  rise  above  the  imitative  and 
common-place.  Falkland,  his  first  novel,  published 
in  the  same  year  (1827),  was  also  a  failure  :  it  was 
decidedly  Byronesque,  and,  but  for  the  author's  sub- 
sequent celebrity,  would  have  soon  been  utterly  for- 
gotten. He  himself  became  ashamed  of  it,  and  refused 
to  include  it  in  his  collected  works  since  issued,  cha- 
racterizing it  as  "  the  crude  and  passionate  perform- 
ance of  a  mere  boy,  which  I  sincerely  regret,  and 
would  willingly  retract."  It  was  passionate  and 
sentimental,  to  an  extent  that  even  went  beyond  the 
tastes  of  the  circulating  library,  and  so  it  died.  But 
Bulwer  was  made  of  the  right  stuff,  and  he  worked 
on,  determined  to  succeed.  He  laboured  pen  in  hand, 
was  incessantly  industrious,  read  prodigiously  (as  his 
writings  show),  and  from  failure  went  courageously 
onward  to  success. 

Pelham  followed  Falkland  within  a  year,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  an  immense  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  Though  betraying  occasional  stiffness, 
it  was  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  clever  book ;  and 
before  many  months  passed,  a  second  edition  was 
called  for.  As  in  Falkland  he  had  assumed  the  sen- 
timentalist, so  in  Pefaun  he  assumed  the  mere  heart- 
less worldling  and  dR  of  fashion.  But  the  picture 
was  powerfully  drawn,  and  it  proved  irresistibly 
atti-active,  as  the  result  showed.  The  Disowned  was 
sent  to  the  press  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
Pelham,  and  came  out  at  the  end  of  1828  ;  and  next 
year  Devereux  appeared, — a  still  more  finished  rtfl 
formance  ;  but  both  works  still  displaying  the  entSP 
siasm  and  inexperience  of  a  comparatively  young 
writer.  ^  Devereux  showed  that  he  had  been  reading 
largely  in  the  interval  of  his  labours,  for  some  admi- 
rable portraits  of  the  wits  of  Bolino-broke's  time  pass 
across  its  pages. 

In  1830  another  novel  proceeded  from  the  same 
fertile  pen,  and  this  time  it  was  Paul  Clifford :  a 


novel  that  has  been  more  praised  and  abused  by  turns 
than  any  other  of  his  works.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  taste  which  induced  him  to  choose  a  highway- 
man for  his  hero, — and  Bulwer  puts  forward  a  plea  in 
justification  of  his  choice,  namely,  that  he  wanted  to 
expose  the  errors  of  our  vicious  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  also  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  essen- 
tially different  between  vulgar  vice  and  fashionable 
vice, — whatever  may  be  said  of  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is  con- 
trived, the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  intense 
interest  of  the  story  as  a  whole. 

In  1831,  still  hankering  after  poetic  fame,  he  pub- 
lished T/te  Siamese  Twins,  a  poem  satirical  of  fashion, 
London  life,  travellers,  politicians,  and  such  like  ;  but 
the  public  did  not  yet  award  him  the  poetic  wreath. 
Later  on  in  the  same  year,  still  working  away  as  a 
novelist,  he  brought  out  his  fine  novel  of  Eugene 
Aram,  one  of  the  most  highly-finished  of  all  his 
works.  His  early  interest  had  been  excited  in  the 
history  of  Eugene  Aram  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having,  when  a  teacher,  during  his  residence  at  !  j 
Lynn,  visited  at  his  grandfather's  house  at  Heydon, 
and  given  lessons  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  there.  He  proceeded  to  investigate  the  float- 
ing history  of  the  man,  collected  anecdotes  from  the 
neighbourhood  as  to  his  life  and  manners,  and  these  he 
weaved  into  the  beautiful  and  affecting  romance  of 
the  above  name.  In  the  female  characters  of  this 
work  he  surpassed  himself.  Indeed,  he  has  not,  in 
any  succeeding  work,  equalled  the  delineation  of  the 
noble  Madeline,  with  which  her  sister  Ellinor  is  so 
gracefully  and  tenderly  contrasted.  The  publication 
of  this  work  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  novelist ; 
and  his  talents  and  genius  as  a  writer  of  fiction  stood 
confessed  by  even  the  most  captious  critic. 

Campbell  having  vacated  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Bulwer  undertook  the  office  ;  and 
to  the  columns  of  that  periodical  contributed  some  of 
his  most  effective  papers.  These  have  since  been 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  The  Student ; 
and  there  are  some  of  the  essays  that,  for  beauty  and 
elegance  of  thought  and  language,  we  would  not  ex- 
change for  any  others  in  English  literature.  The 
paper  entitled  The  New  Phcedo  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  touching  things  we  ever  read.  The  author's 
diligence  continued  unabated.  In  1833  appeared  his 
England  and  the  English :  a  work  unique  of  its  kind, 
full  of  racy  criticisms,  and  though  tinged  with  preju- 
dice, still  a  valuable  and  able  work.  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine  next  came  out ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  written  in  the  course  of  a  pleasant  excursion 
made  up  the  Rhine  in  the  company  of  his  brother 
Henry  some  years  before.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
came  next,  in  1834  ;  Rienzi  in  1835,  at  the  steady 
rate  of  a  novel  yearly ;  exhibiting  an  amount  of  in- 
dustry not  often  surpassed  even  by  purely  professional 
writers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than 
name  the  titles  of  his  other  numerous  novels.  Mai- 
travers  and  Alice  were  his  next ;  two  delightful  works, 
containing  some  exquisite  portraiture  of  character. 
Alice  Darvil  is  a  fine  creation,  though  not,  in  our 
opinion,  equal  to  his  "Madeline"  in  Eugene  Aram. 
"  The  original  conception  of  Alice,"  he  says,  in  the 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1840,  "is  taken  from  real 
life,  from  a  person  I  never  saw  but  twice,  and  then 
she  was  no  longer  young  ;  but  her  whole  history  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me."  Bulwer,  in  the  same  pre- 
face, guards  the  reader  not  to  confound  him  with  the 
hero  of  the  story, — with  whom  some  German  critic 
had  absurdly  identified  him.  But,  from  the  style  in 
which  these  novels  are  written,  we  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detach  the  author  from  his  hero,  or  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  other  character  than  his  own  that  he  is 
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delineating.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  Pelham 
and  Devereux. 

The  next  published  work  was  his  Athens,  which  had 
occupied  him  for  some  time  ;  a  work  exhibiting  fine 
taste,  extensive  learning,  and  elaborate  research  : 
and  in  the  same  year  he  continued  his  novel  publica- 
tions, which  he  seemed  to  throw  off  like  an  annual 
exuvia — this  year  it  was  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada, 
and  Calderon  the  Courtier.  Night  and  Morning  suc- 
ceeded ;  then  Zanoni,  originally  published  as  Zicci  in 
the  Monthly  Chronicle,  a  clever  periodical,  with  whose 
projection  and  editing  Bulwer  had,  we  believe,  some- 
thing to  do.  Eva  and  other  Poems  appeared  next  ; 
then  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  in  which  he  announced 
that  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  public  as  a  novel 
writer.  But  he  could  not  hold  his  hand  ;  for  shortly 
after  he  wrote  Lucretia,  the  worst  of  his  books,  and 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  published.  Still 
there  was  no  decay  of  powers,  his  admirable  work, 
The  Caxtons,  not  long  since  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  showing  that  he  is  still  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers.  My  Novel,  now  publishing  in  the 
same  magazine,  like  most  continuations,  seems  to  be 
comparatively  flat.  But  it  may  be  too  soon  yet  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  that  story. 

There  are  some  of  his  other  works  which  we  have 
not  yet  named  :  The  JVeiu  Timon,  his  best  poem,  was 
published  anonymously  some  years  ago,  and  "took 
the  town  by  storm."  Godolphin,  a  fine  romance, 
also  published  anonymously,  but  which  at  once  ac- 


quired a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  his 
works.  There  was  also  his  excellent  translation  of 
the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  a  work  deserving 
of  very  high  praisdP  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  produced 
anonymously,  but  which  at  once  leapt  into  the  highest 
favour,  and  was  pronounced  the  best  drama  of  the 
day.  His  drama  of  Richelieu  is  a  grander  work,  full 
of  power  and  energy  ;«•  and  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Macready  in  the  character  of  the 
old  Cardinal,  will  never  forget  him.  Money,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Valliere  (his  first  play),  have  great 
merits  ;  but  are  inferior  as  respects  their  acting  quali- 
ties. His  last  play,  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  contains 
some  clever  writing,  and  highly  effective  situations, 
though  not  by  any  means  equal  in  interest  to  some  of 
his  earlier  productions. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  sketch,  we 
have  described  a  career  full  of  hard  work  ;  the  more 
honourable  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  as  he  is  rich,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  competence.  But  he 
prefers  to  be  laborious  and  perseverant  ;  he  is  a  man 
full  of  purpose  and  earnestness  ;  he  works  for  the  love 
of  work,  as  well  as  because  he  desii'es  the  good  of 
others.  Though  he  is  not  a  very  real  writer,  his 
writings,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  a  highly-beneficial 
tendency :  they  are  humanizing,  invigorating,  and 
improving.  By  dint  of  study  and  labour,  he  has 
achieved  his  success.  His  merit  as  a  writer  is  all  his 
own,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  transmitted 
merit  which  attaches  to  a  man's  far-back  ancestry 
having  fought  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt.  And,  most 
probably,  posterity  will  yet  speak  of  Sir  Edward 
Ly  tton  Bulwer  with  far  greater  admiration  than  if  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo  or  Sobraon. 


THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

How  dare  I  mention  the  dark  feeling  oi  mysterious 
dread  which  comes  over  the  mind,  and  which  the  lamp 
of  reason,  though  burning  bright  the  while,  is  unable 
to  dispel !  Art  thou,  as  leeches  say,  the  concomitant 
of  disease, — the  result  of  shattered  nerves  j?  Nay, 
rather  the  principle  of  woe  itself ;  the  fountain-head 
of  all  sorrow  co-existent  with  man,  whose  influence 


he  feels  when  yet  unborn,  and  whose  workings  he 
testifies  with  his  earliest  cries  when,  drowned  in  tears, 
he  first  beholds  the  light ;  for,  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards, so  is  man  born  to  trouble,  and  woe  doth  he 
bring  with  him  into  the  world,  even  thyself,  dark 
one  !  terrible  one  !  causeless,  unbegotten, — without  a 
father  !  Oh  !  how  unfrequently  dost  thou  break  down 
the  barriers  which  divide  thee  from  the  poor  soul  of 
man,  and  overcast  its  sunshine  with  thy  gloomy  sha- 
dow ?  In  the  brightest  days  of  prosperity, — in  the 
midst  of  health  and  wealth, — how  sentient  is  the  poor 
human  creature  of  thy  neighbourhood  !  how  instinct- 
ively aware  that  the  flood-gates  of  horror  may  be 
cast  open,  and  the  dark  stream  engulf  him  for  ever 
and  ever  !  "  Better  that  I  had  never  been  born  ! " 
Fool !  for  thyself  thou  wast  not  born,  but  to  fulfil  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  thy  Creator  ;  and  how  dost 
thou  know  that  this  dark  principle  is  not  that  which 
tempers  the  whole  mass  of  thy  corruption  ?  It  may 
be,  for  what  thou  knowest,  the  mother  of  wisdom, 
and  of  great  works.  It  is  the  dread  of  the  horror  of 
the  night  that  makes  the  pilgrim  hasten  on  his  way  ; 
when  thou  feelest  it  nigh,  let  thy  safety-word  be 
"Onward!"  if  thou  tarry,  thou  art  overwhelmed. 
Courage  !  build  great  works  ;  'tis  urging  thee  !  it  is 
ever  nearest  the  favourites  of  God  ; — the  fool  knows 
little  of  it.  Thou  wouldst  be  joyous,  wouldst  thou  ? 
then  be  a  fool !  What  great  work  was  ever  the  result 
of  joy  ? — the  puny  one  ?  Who  have  been  the  wise 
ones,  the  mighty  ones,  the  conquering  ones  of  this 
earth  ?  —  the  joyous  ?  I  believe  not.  The  fool  is 
happy,  or  comparatively  so, — certainly  the  least  sor- 
rowful,— but  he  is  still  a  fool  ;  and  whose  notes  are 
sweetest,  those  of  the  nightingale  or  of  the  silly  lark? — 
Lavengro. 


ARE  THE  ENGLISH  UNPOETICAL  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English,  though  their 
country  has  produced  so  many  great  poets,  is  now 
the  most  unpoetical  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  probably 
true,  for  they  have  more  temptation  to  become  so  than 
any  other  European  people.  Trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  physical  science,  and  mechanic  arts, 
out  of  which  so  much  wealth  has  arisen,  have  made 
our  countrymen  infinitely  less  sensible  to  movements 
of  imagination  and  fancy  than  were  our  forefathers 
in  their  simple  state  of  society.  How  touching  and 
beautiful  were,  in  most  instances,  the  names  they 
gave  to  our  indigenous  flowers,  or  any  other  they 
were  familiarly  acquainted  with  !  Every  month,  for 
many  years,  have  we  been  importing  plants  and 
flowers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  many  of  which 
are  spread  through  our  gardens,  and  some,  perhaps, 
likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  few  commons  which  we 
have  left.  Will  their  botanical  names  ever  be  dis- 
placed by  pMlkEnglish  appellations  which  will  bring 
them  home  OTWur  hearts  by  connection  with  our  joys 
and  sorrows  ?  It  can  never  be,  unless  society  treads 
back  her  steps  towajds  those  simplicities  which  have 
been  banished  by  the  undue  influence  of  towns  spread- 
ing and  spreading  in  every  direction,  so  that  city  life 
with  every  generation  takes  more  and  more  the  lead 
of  rural.  Among  the  ancients,  villages  were  reckoned 
the  seats  of  barbarism.  Kefinement,  for  the  most 
part  false,  increases  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  ; 
and  while  theories  of  political  economy  are  boastfully 
pleading  for  the  practice,  inhumanity  pervades  all  our 
dealings  in  buying  and  selling.  This  selfishness  wars 
against  disinterested  imagination  in  all  directions, 
and,  evils  coming  round  in  a  circle,  barbarism  spreads 
in  every  quarter  of  our  island.  Oh,  for  the  reign  of 
justice  !  and  then  the  humblest  man  among  us  would 
have  more  peace  and  dignity. —  Wordsworth,  the  Poet. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE  WORLD  IS  A  FAIRY  RING.* 

OH  !  say  not  the  World  is  lonely, 

Sigh  not  to  pass  above, 
The  Earth  is  a  desert  only, 

To  hearts  unfilled  by  love. 
Though  links  of  Fate  may  bound  us, 

And  cold  winds  dim  our  flowers  ; 
Though  clouds  may  come  around  us, 

And  shade  our  Eden  bowers, 
Still  there  is  joy  to  inherit, 

And  magical  music  to  sing  ; 
For  while  Love  is  the  fairy  spirit, 

The  world  is  a  fairy  ring. 

The  Past  may  hold  its  sorrow, 

The  Present  be  far  from  bright, 
But  yet  who  will  not  borrow 

A  ray  from  the  Future's  light  ? 
And  the  broken  heart  while  sighing, 

Is  proud  in  its  cheerless  dearth, 
That  it  fell  on  a  grave  while  trying 

Its  angel- wings  on  earth. 
Oh  !  still  there  is  joy  to  inherit, 

And  magical  music  to  sing, 
For  while  Love  is  a  fairy  spirit, 

The  world  is  a  fairy  ring. 

While  the  young  cnild  greets  its  mother, 

And  the  bridegroom  woos  his  bride, 
While  sister  clings  to  brother, 

And  friends  walk  side  by  side  ; 
While  Spring-time  brings  the  flowers, 

And  Autumn  harvests  shine, 
While  every  human  bosom, 

Seeks  something  more  divine, 
Still,  still,  there  is  joy  to  inherit, 

And  magical  music  to  sing, 
For,  while  Love  is  a  fairy  spirit, 

The  world  is  a  fairy  ring. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


I  WOULD  NOT  FORGET. 

I  WOULD  not  forget  the  dear  scenes  of  my  youth, 

For  all  the  relief  that  forgetfulness  gives, 
But  cling  to  each  dream  of  that  season  of  truth, 

Although  with  a  semblance  of  sorrow  it  lives  ; 
I  know  that  through  sorrows  the  bright  pathway  lies, 

As  beams  on  that  pathway  I  look  back  to  them ; 
Each  thought  that  I  see  from  those  iflbents  "arise, 

But  turns  every  tear,  with  its  light,to  a  gem. 

I  would  not  forget  the  dear  scen«s  of  my  youth, 

Though  each  vision,  new-gazed  on,  is  dim  with  my 

tears, 
For  I  know  o'er  the  tempest  of  anguish  the  truth 

Has  built  up  an  azure  no  cloud  ever  sears  : 
Thus  finding  that  sorrow  but  chastens — not  mars — 

I  would  not  give  life,  by  one  soft'ning  of  pain, 
An  eve  with  no  sunbeams  to  thread  the  first  stars, 

Or  token  the  rise  of  its  lustre  again* 

FREDERICK  ENOCH. 

*  This  song  is  arranged  to  an  exquisite  melody  by  J.  P. 
Knight,  the  composer  of  "Beautiful  Venice,"  "Go!  Forget 
me,"  &c.  &c.  and  published  by  Purday,  45,  High  Holborn. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

LIFE  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  only  a  place 
for  good  and  evil ;  it  is  a  kind  of  tragic  comedy. 

THE  mind  is  never  right  but  when  it  is  at  peace 
within  itself,  and  independent  of  any  thing  from 
abroad. 

WIT  is  the  refractory  pupil  of  judgment. 

So  many  qualities  are  requisite  to  the  possibility  of 
friendship,  and  so  many  accidents  must  concur  to  its 
rise  and  its  continuance,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  content  themselves  without  it,  and  supply 
its  place  as  they  can  with  interest  and  dependence. 

SLEEP  soothes  and  arrests  the  fever-pulse  of  the 
soul,  and  its  grains  are  the  quinine  for  the  cold  fit  of 
hate  as  well  as  for  the  hot  fever  of  love. 

MOST  of  the  joys  of  man  are  only  preparatives  for 
joy,  and  when  he  thinks  he  has  gained  his  end  he  has 
but  gained  a  means. 

THERE  are  some  benefits  which  may  be  so  conferred 
as  to  become  the  very  refinement  of  revenge  ;  and 
there  are  some  evils  which  \ve  had  raider  bear  in  sul- 
len silence  than  be  relieved  from  at  the  expense  of  our 
pride. 

WHO  sells  his  neighbour's  credit  at  a  low  rate  makes 
a  mai-ket  for  others  to  buy  his  own  at  the  same  price. 

PROMISES  made  in  time  of  affliction  require  a  better 
memory  than  people  commonly  possess. 

PARNASSUS  has  its  flowers  of  transient  fragrance 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  Jjeight,  and  its  laurels 
of  eternal  verdure. 

DISTINGUISH  between  idleness,  ignorance,  want  of 
attention,  and  malice  ;  words  do  sometimes  slip  from 
the  tongue  which  the  heart  did  neither  hatch  nor 
harbour. 

WE  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  by 
what  we  think  we  do. 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  a  marvellous  restorative  ;  one 
soon  learns  to  look  with  hope  to  the  future  when  one 
can  feel  justified  in  turning  with  pride  to  the  past. 

ONE  violent  apd  engrossing  passion  is  among  the 
worst  of  all  immoralities,  for  it  leaves  the  mind  too 
stagnant  and  exhausted  for  those  activities  and  ener- 
gies which  constitute  our  real  duties. 

TRUE  love  can  no  more^be  diminished  by  showers 
of  evilhap  than  flowers  are  wiarred  by  timely  rains. 

IT  is  from  our  own  hearts,  and  not  from  an  outward 
source,  that  we  draw  the  lines  which  colour  the  web 
of  our  existence. 

WE  fret  against  the  doubtful,  we  submit  to  the 
inevitable. 

HE  who  does  good  to  another  man  does  good  also 
to  himself,  not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  it,  for  the  conscience  of  well-doing 
is  an  ample  reward. 

As  benevolence  is  the  most  sociable  of  all  virtues, 
so  it  is  of  the  largest  extent ;  for  there  is  not  any  man 
either  so  great  or  so  little  but  he  is  yet  capable  of 
giving  and  of  receiving  benefits. 

THE  coldness  of  a  trusted  friend,  a  plenitude  ending 
in  vacuity,  is  as  if  the  stable  world  had  burst,  a  hollow 
bubble. 

JUGGLING  with  ourselves  is  the  first  step  in  almost 
every  wickedness. 
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PARTNERSHIP  IN  HAPPINESS. 

BY  ELIZA   COOK. 

SOMEBODY  says  "Happiness  was  born  a  twin,"  and 
we  firmly  believe  it  ;  nay,  we  think  it  is  frequently 
the  healthiest  and  strongest,  when  its  advent  is  not 
only  indicative  of  "  Gemini,"  but  is  ushered  into  exist- 
ence with  a  "legion"  of  heirs  to  the  same  estate.  Yes  ! 
people  are  far  the  happiest  when  they  share  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  life.  The  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness affords  the  purest  nourishment  when  handed 
round  in  the  loving  cup  of  a  warm  heart  to  those 
about  us,  ever  giving  the  weak  and  trembling  ones 
the  fullest  draughts.  Be  it  remembered  though  that 
we  are  no  admirers  of  that  happiness  which  is  shared 
by  men  only  in  the  palace-like  club,  or  low  pot- 
house, where  extreme  sympathies  and  unlimited  pota- 
tions render  spirits  so  convivially  blest,  that  they 
form  philosophical  and  heroic  resolutions  not  to  "  go 
home  till  morning  ;"  and  where,  while  boasting  of 
good  fellowship  and  undying  friendship  with  Sir 
Harry  Hieaway  or  Tom  Hatchet,  they  entirely  for- 
get the  simple  domestic  fact  of  wife,  mother,  or  sister 
being  rather  lonely  at  home  whilst  sitting  up  for  them. 
We  set  our  faces  against  those  "  social  bonds  "  held 
together  by  smoke  and  alcohol,  for  we  have  greater 
faith  in  the  moralizing  tendency  of  a  "mixed 
party  ;"  and  wherever  rational  pleasure  is  the  object 
pursued,  and  civilized  decorum  does  not  interdict, 
we  think  women  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair  partici- 
pation in  the  chase. 

We  were  led  to  note  down  these  hasty  thoughts  by 
seeing  a  cheap  and  early  railway  train  pour  forth  its 
swarm  of  holiday  makers  at  Brighton.  It  was  a 
warm,  cloudless  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  prouder  and 
grander  than  usual,  as  though  he  had  grown  vain 
from  seeing  himself  so  distinctly  in  Neptune's  mirror. 
We  stood  by  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  beach, 
and  amused  ourselves  with  watching  and  speculating 
on  the  crowds  that  hastened  by  us,  invariably  ob- 
serving that  those  artizan  men  who  were  in  company 
with  the  fairer  portion  of  creation,  were  the  most 
healthy  and  respectable  in  their  general  appearance 
and  demeanour,  while  those  who  were  alone,  or  with 
their  lordly  fellows,  bore  tangible  impress  of  personal 
self-neglect,  and  too  frequently  afforded  unequivocal 
indications  of  dissipated  habits ;  the  dust-grimed 
habiliments,  good  in  quality,  but  ruined  by  slovenly 


carelessness  ;  the  unshorn  face  and  unbrushed  hair  ; 
the  unnecessarily  dirty  hands  ;  the  vulgarly  fine  neck- 
cloth tied  without  neatness  or  taste  ;  and  frequently 
the  very  bad  cigar  at  the  very  early  hour,  all  be- 
tokened a  coarser  and  rougher  specimen  of  humanity. 
Doubtless  these  men  had  feminine  belongings,  who 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  enjoy  a  breath  of 
the  sea  breezes,  and  whose  presence  might  have  kept 
them  in  a  much  more  fitting  and  respectable  condi- 
tion to  return  home  ;  for  we  observed  those  very  men 
were  the  same  who  had  evidently  imbibed  more  spiri- 
tuous than  saline  particles  during  the  day,  as  they 
rudely  elbowed  their  way  into  the  crowded  carriages 
in  the  evening,  while  those,  who  had  a  fair  companion, 
seemed  as  cheerful  and  manly  as  in  the  morning  ;  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  stood  with  our  eyes 
wide  open,  that  the  proper  twin  of  man's  happiness 
must  ever  be  of  the  Eve  gender. 

It  was  a  treat  to  see  a  steady  young  couple,  clean 
and  smart  as  soap  and  Sunday  gear  could  make  them, 
hurrying  down  to  the  very  verge  of  old  ocean,  cheer- 
fully dividing  between  them  the  luggage  of  a  baby  and 
a  basket,  and  evidently  bent  on  the  bliss  of  getting  wet 
feet  in  salt  water.  We  kept  them  in  sight  for  some 
time,  their  first  half  hour  was  spent  in  a  sort  of  oblivi- 
ous stare  at  the  great  tide  before  them,  and  then 
they  slowly  wandered  along  the  strand,  looking  every 
now  and  then  intently  on  the  shingle  as  though  they 
expected  coral  and  pearl  to  spring  up  in  their  path. 
At  length  the  man  showed  strong  symptoms  of  a 
relapse  into  boyhood,  and  his  strong  right  arm  sent 
polished  fragments  along  the  surface  of  the  waters 
with  evident  delight  in  the  sport  of  "duck  and 
drake."  A  fragment  of  the  coarsest  and  ugliest  sea- 
weed drifted  on  a  shallow  wave,  and  the  woman  pro- 
claimed in  extacy  of  excitement  her  full  intention  to 
possess  it  if  possible,  and  down  went  the  toddling 
first-born  on  the  rough  pebbles  with  somewhat  preci- 
pitate decision.  The  maternal  instinct  for  a  short 
time  was  absorbed  by  a  specimen  of  the  fucus  vesicu- 
losis,  and  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  infant's  part  to 
choke  itself  with  a  huge  lump  of  chalk,  and  an  ela- 
borate endeavour  to  change  the  colour  of  its  blue 
sash  in  a  small  pool  of  salt  water,  were  entirely 
unnoticed.  The  seaweed  was  secured  by  dint  of  un- 
numbered rushes  into  the  rabid  foam  of  Neptune's 
mouth,  and  we  have  a  shrewd  imagination  that  it 
may  be  found  hanging  up  by  the  side  of  a  window 
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where  the  young  mother  often  sits  gazing  on  it,  while 
she  hushes  the  child  to  sleep,  and  remembers  with 
an  animated  pleasure  the  red  day  in  her  calendar 
when  William  took  her  to  Brighton,  and  they  had 
their  sandwich  dinner  on  the  beach  in  a  sort  of  fairy 
cloud-land  of  yellow  sunshine  and  blue  water.  She 
was  always  veiy  fond  of  William,  but  somehow  since 
he  treated  her  to  the  seaside,  instead  of  going  alone 
as  many  of  his  sljopmates  did,  she  thinks  him  better 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  she  has  a  lighter  heart 
and  a  happier  face,  and  is  saving  odd  pence  to  pur- 
chase a  smart  waistcoat  to  surprise  him  with  on  their 
next  trip,  for  William  has  promised  to  take  her  again 
in  the  autumn.  Oh  ye  thoughtless  beer-drinking 
tobacco-smoking  idiots,  who  find  plenty  of  money  to 
waste  in  the  foul,  close  tap-room,  and  yet  find  it  im- 
possible to  spend  a  crown  now  and  then  on  a  wife's  or 
sister's  pleasure !  how  much  more  of  manhood  and 
intelligence  would  you  exhibit  if  you  made  woman 
the  "  twin  "  of  your  recreation,  and  bound  her  too- 
devoted  nature  still  more  strongly  to  you  by  a  more 
frequent  display  of  unselfish  remembrance.  Yes, 
happiness  certainly  is  a  twin  ;  and  on  looking  back  to 
the  days  of  "  frocks  and  trowsers  "  connected  with 
our  own  simple  history,  we  find  that  our  most  vivid 
pleasures  and  brightest  holidays  were  all  "co"  con- 
cerns. We  had  a  troop  of  brothers,  "our  elders," 
and  of  course  "our  betters,"  and  they  inherited  the 
general  masculine  notion  that  boys  were  infinitely 
nigher  to  Godhead  than  "girls,"  and  we  were  accord- 
ingly banned  and  barred  from  all  their  games,  pursuits, 
and  associations  as  much  as  possible,  though  there  was 
a  spice  of  energetic  hardihood  in  our  interference  with 
their  business  and  pleasure  that  was  not  always  to  be 
easily  subdued  or  repulsed  ;  but  there  was  one  dear 
exception  in  our  biggest  brother,  whose  generous  and 
warm  heart  was  always  ready  to  share  his  hoops, 
trap-balls,  summer  night's  ramble,  or  winter  day's 
slide,  with  a  little  sister.  It  was  that  big  brother 
who,  unknowingly,  helped  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  broad  thoughts  which  made  the  little  sister  in 
after  years  just  what  she  is.  It  was  that  big  brother 
who  provided  collars  for  "old  Pinch er,"  and  made 
kennels  ^and  rabbit-hutches  after  our  own  design  ; 
who  rode  on  old  Dobbin,  and  lifted  us  up  before  him 
for  a  long  gallop  over  the  wild  common.  It  was  that 
big  brother  who  always  took  us  with  him  nutting  or 
blackberrying,  and  invariably  gave  us  the  stick  with 
the  best  hook. 

It  was  he  who  taught  us  how  to  manage  the  reins 
properly,  and  stick  to  the  pony's  back  "like  a 
Briton."  It  was  he  who  bestowed  endless  pains  in 
making  us  practically  understand  cricket,  and  "  pri- 
soners' base,"  and  gave  us  credit  for  being  the  best 
"  long  stop"  of  the  family  ;  and  how  we  loved  that 
big  brother, — how  we  "stood  up"  for  him  if  a 
domestic  scandal  were  raised  against  him, — how  we 
instinctively  called  on  his  name  if  we  slipped  into  a 
treacherous  dyke,  or  found  the  cherries  at  the  very  top 
of  the  tree,  rather  beyond  our  climbing  audacity, 
—  how  zealously  we  stitched  his  marble-bags  and 
hemmed  his  handkerchiefs — how  carefully  we  se- 
lected the  finest  peach  and  nectarine  to  save  for  him, 
when  the  neighbour's  gardener  had  been  "extra 
kind  "  to  us, — how  we  admired  his  peculiar  whistle  as 
he  returned  home  from  some  distant  errand !  he 


made  us  a  twin  in  his  happiness,  and  our  young  heart 
was  widened  and  glorified  by  it.     We  were  taught  to 
love  all  belonging  to  us,  and  so  we  did.     Will,  Harry, 
and  Tom  were  very  good  fraternal  relatives,  no  doubt, 
but  Frank  was  the  idol  of  our  worship,  because  he 
saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  join  them  at  trap- 
ball,  and  insisted  that  we  could  play  at  "hop-scotch" 
as  well  as  they  did.     We  thought  his  cheeks  the  most 
beautiful  in  creation  when  they  became  scarlet  while 
carrying  us  through  the  ford  in  Elmsdale  Wood,  and 
his  feet  rivalled  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  when 
they  cut  out  a  long  slide  for  us  on  the  snow-crusted 
stream.     It  was  a  question  sometimes  whether  the 
others  could  get  their  will,  when  by  chance  it  was 
in  our  puny  power  to  do  them  a  favour ;  and  we  recol- 
lect   the   contest    once   went  so  far   that   it   nearly 
approached  "  trial  by  battle,"  but  if  Frank  had  ex- 
pressed  a  wish   for   our   little   finger,    there   might 
have  been  some  chance  of  sly  amputation  ;  nay,  the 
greatest  possible  proof  of  our  inflexible  devotion  was 
exhibited  when  Frank's  "Tiger"  shook  "Pincher" 
to  within  an  inch  of  total  loss  of  memory  ;  and  we 
merely  begged  Frank  to  keep  Tiger  chained  up,  and 
never  entertained  a  notion  of  giving  the  mastiff  a  pri- 
vate and  confidential  punishment.    We  certainly  loved 
Frank  very  dearly,  for,  when  it  was  at  all  practicable, 
he  always  made  his  young  sister  the   "  twin  "  of  his 
"happiness,"  and  his  generous,  brave,  unselfish  na- 
ture, inspired  us  with  a  sort  of  "hei'O- worship,"  that  yet 
forms  one  of  the  brightest  items  entered  in  our  day- 
book of  Time.     We  wander  back  in  our  dreams,  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  see  Tom  and  Harry  scampering 
off,  bent  on  some  secret  pleasure  ;  and  we  hear  "Will 
snubbing  us  with  genuine  fraternal  authority  for  having 
dared  to  try  our  hand  on  his  peg-top  ;  and  then  we  find 
Frank  by  our  side  asking  us  to  have  a  run  in  the  rabbit- 
warren,  or  we  hear  him  advancing  the  necessity  of  Dob- 
bin being  exercised  by  taking  us  on  his  vulgarly  fat 
back  to  see  if  the  corn  be  ground,  the  said  corn  having 
been  carried  by  poor  dear  Dobbin  to  the  mill  only  half- 
a-dozen  hours  since  ;  but  Dobbin  was  very  apoplectic, 
certainly,  and  we  were  especially  fond  of  equestrian 
journeys,  so  no  wonder  the  pony  wanted  exercising  so 
often.     Then  we  see  him  bringing  home  a  greyhound 
whelp  or  a  terrier  puppy,  and  soliciting  our  approval 
before  he  condescended  to  introduce  the  new-comer  to 
any  of  the  boys';  and  how  pleased  he  always  looked 
when   we    expressed  our  perfect  approbation  of  his 
acquirement ;  and  what  pains  he  took  to  initiate  us  in 
the   distinguishing   canine   points    of   breeding   and 
beauty.     We   are  particular   to  this   day  as  to  the 
"purity"  of  our  pets,  and  a  mongrel  Skye  or  cur 
Newfoundland  cannot  be  palmed  on  us  by  dint  of  the 
most  specious  representation.      Frank  is  by  our  side 
whenever  we  gaze  on  a  noble  horse  or  fine  dog  ;  and 
we  hold  pleasant  talk  with  him  on  the  merits  and 
excellencies  they  possess  in  a  sort  of  mental  opium 
dream  ;  but  methinks  we  are  wearying  our  kind  reader 
with  our  tedious"reminiscences  of  olden  days.  Yet  canst 
thou  not  look  back  into  the  past,  and  find  thy  heart 
clinging  with  freshness  and  fervour  to  some  being  who 
made  thee  a  "twin"  in  childhood's  ''happiness," — a 
neighbour's  child,   perhaps,    or  favourite   cousin,    or 
may  be  some  grown-up  man  or  woman,  who  took  an 
active    interest    in    skipping-ropes,    dolls,    marbles, 
kites,  dumps,  and  such-h'ke.     Hast  thou  no  remern- 
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brance  of  a  being  whose  presence  gave  thee  extra  joy, 
whose  voice  was  ever  like  a  spirit-trumpet,  calling  to 
the  field  of  sport  ?  Thy  lot  has  been  a  singularly  lone 
and  luckless  one  if  thou  hast  not ;  and  believing  that 
thou  hast,  we  will  not  crave  pardon  for  our  retrospec- 
tive weakness.  Just  a  few  parting  words,  and  we 
shall  have  come  to  our  amen  corner. 

Let  us  seek  to  persuade  ourselves  that  true  happiness 
is  very  seldom  an  "  only  child."  Only  children,  even 
in  the  unmetaphorical  sense,  are  generally  unfortu- 
nate in  some  respect  or  other  ;  and  if  all  else  is  in  their 
favour,  the  very  excess  of  indulgence  which  they  meet 
with  distorts  the  original  excellence  into  wayward 
deformity,  which  ensures  their  own  discontent  and  the 
pity  of  all  broad  brains  and  warm  hearts  around 
them.  We  have  known  many  only  children,  but  we 
cannot  say  much  in  their  especial  praise.  Few  of 
them  have  been  without  a  considerable  touch  of  the 
rickets  either  in  limbs,  intellect,  or  temper,  and  all 
the  extra  nursing  they  got  at  the  hands  of  Fortune 
appeared  only  to  increase  the  complaint.  As  regards 
"  Happiness,"  we  are  quite  certain  it  is  better  far  to  be 
one  of  a  "large  family."  Let  us  ever  extend  the 
opportunity  of  attaining  pleasure  to  as  many  as  we 
can.  It  is  always  good  to  remember  others  in  our 
moments  of  gladness,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
human  heart  becomes  purer  and  better  when  taken 
into  partnership  by  cheerful  Benevolence,  than  when 
held  apart  by  the  hard,  frosty  hand  of  Selfishness. 
There  is  something  elevating  in  sharing  a  pleasure, 
from  the  consumption  of  our  first  pennyworth  of 
gingerbread  to  the  carving  of  our  last  Christmas 
pudding,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  poetical  superstition 
that  those  who  seek  the  way  to  heaven  will  never  be 
able  to  find  the  way  alone  ;  nay,  that  over  the  very- 
gate  of  entrance  will  be  found  the  words,  "  Happiness 
was  born  a  twin." 


THE  POETRY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth  but  once  was  living 

man, 

Nor  the  minutest  drop,  that  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 
But  flowed  in  human  veins. 

SHELLEY. 

So  pass  and  change  the  elements  of  the  world.  So 
separate  and  combine,  so  decay  and  revivify,  so  come 
and  go  the  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air,  and  in  due 
time  all  the  particles  of  the  rounded  world  pass 
through  the  life  current  of  the  human  heart.  Nature 
is  a  great  laboratory,  a  necromantic  palace  of  muta- 
tion. Yet  out  of  all  this  passing  and  repassing,  this 
flitting  and  fading  of  her  dead  and  living  children, 
she  still  preserves  the  old  familiar  face,  and  looks 
upon  us  with  the  same  sweet  mother's  smile  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  old  thinkers,  and  cheered 
the  builders  of  the  ancient  temples.  Nature  has  but 
a  few  simple  materials,  and  neither  crucible  nor 
alembic  in  which  to  elaborate  her  new  forms,  and  yet 
with  this  poverty  of  means  does  she  trick  out  all  the 
world  in  scenes  of  delicious  beauty,  and  hedge  round 
the  waking  thoughts  of  men  with  wonder  upon  won- 
der. "  The  whole  code  of  her  laws  may  be  written 
on  the  thumb-nail,  or  the  signet  of  a  ring.  The 
whirling  bubble  on  the  surface  of  a  brook  admits  us 
to  the  secret  of  the  mechanics  of  the  sky.  Every 
shell  on  the  beach  is  a  key  to  it.  A  little  water  made 
to  rotate  in  a  cup  explains  the  formation  of  the  sim- 
pler shells ;  the  addition  of  matter  from  year  to  year, 


arrives  at  last  at  the  most  complex  forms  ;  and  yet  so 
poor  is  nature  with  all  her  craft,  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  universe,  she  has  but  one  stuff 
— but  one  stuff  with  its  two  ends,  to  serve  up  all  her 
dream-like  variety.  Compound  it  how  she  will,  star, 
sand,  fire,  water,  tree,  man,  it  is  still  one  stuff,  and 
betrays  the  same  properties."* 

When  men  woke  up  from  barbarism  and  night,  and 
began  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  world ;  they 
saw  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  colours  and  of  forms, 
and  in  the  endless  metamorphoses  of  things  around 
them,  that  whether  they  looked  upon  the  granite 
peaks  piercing  the  blue  heaven  with  their  hoary  pin- 
nacles ;  the  wild  sea  with  its  midnight  moans  and 
summer  laughter  ;  the  blue  heaven  with  its  storms 
and  starlight  beauty  ;  or  the  green  earth  with  its 
clustering  woods  and  waving  grasses,  blossoming  all 
over  from  pole  to  pole  with  a  garment  of  living  ver- 
dure ; — still  the  same  invisible  forces  were  at  work, 
weaving  all  things  in  a  web  of  unity,  and  connecting 
the  most  incongruous  things  together.  Hence,  in 
their  mystic  worship,  and  in  the  poetic  utterances  of 
their  untamed  hearts,  they  pictured  nature  under  the 
various  forms  of  Buddha,  Vishnu,  Osiris,  Proteus  and 
Pan ;  all  of  them  symbols  of  the  same  thought,  and 
representing  the  creative  power  which  for  ever  and 
ever  transmits  one  form  into  another,  and  evokes 
from  corruption  and  death  the  creatures  of  a  new 
creation.  The  story  of  the  Phcenix  is  the  story  of 
the  world,  and  as  one  form  crumbles  into  ashes, 
another  starts  from  its  dust,  to  continue  the  chain  of 
beauty,  and  push  on  the  series  of  utilities. 

Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors, 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread ; 
The  globe  around  earth's  hollow  surface  shakes, 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sons  : 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep ; 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heel. 

YOUNG. 

Of  the  sixty  simple  elements  to  which  all  the  varie- 
ties of  dead  and  living  matter  are  reducible,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  play  the  chief  parts  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  world.  All  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
around  us,  whether  it  be  the  upheaval  of  volcanic 
masses  or  the  floating  of  a  gossamer  in  the  summer 
air ;  the  sweeping  hurricane  which  tears  up  forests 
by  the  roots,  or  the  blushing  promise  of  the  spring's 
first  flowers,  the  forked  lightning,  and  the  tramping 
thunder  which  shakes  heaven  with  deep  pulsations, 
or  the  golden  belts  upon  the  body  of  the  bee,  and  the 
fairy  song  he  chants  among  the  flowers  ;  the  trickling 
of  molten  metals  into  the  fissures  of  the  earth,  or  the 
passage  of  an  idea  through  the  brain  of  man  ;  are 
dependent  upon  the  separation  and  recombination  of 
various  of  these  elementary  principles  ;  without  the 
movements  and  metamorphoses  of  which,  the  whole 
world  would  be  one  scene  of  darkness,  desolation,  and 
death.  Chemical  laws  operate  upon  the  minute  atoms 
of  which  bodies  are  composed  ;  and  as  all  the  atoms 
of  matter  have  a  spherical  or  globular  form,  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  of  atomic  particles  exhibit  a 
close  analogy  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the 
worlds.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  there  is  but  one 
attraction  and  one  chemical  law,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  an  atom  may  be  repeated  in  the  dewdrop,  in  the 
bubble  on  the  stream,  and  in  the  floating  world. 
There  is  more  poetry  in  the  alembic  and  the  test 
tube  than  the  worldly  dream  about. 

In  one  direction  the  earnest  workers  are  probing 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  unravelling  one  by  one 
the  mystic  threads  that  run  through  all  her  fabrica- 
tions ;  and  in  another,  poet-minds  are  arranging  and 
diffusing  the  facts  which  the  former  have  made 

*  Emerson's  Essays,  Second  Series,  p.  121. 
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known,  that  all  the  world  may  become  inheritors  of 
the  new  possession,  and  dwelf  with  increased  joy  on 
the  contemplation  of  these  new  treasures  of  the 
Almighty's  handiwork.  Among  the  most  worthy  of 
the  labourers  in  this  new  field,  are  two  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  already  become  endeared  to  the 
inquirers  after  scientific  truth,  and  who  have  recently 
added  to  the  worth  of  their  former  labours  new  con- 
tributions to  the  advanced  state  of  our  physical  philo- 
sophy.* These  works  presented  in  the  elegant  form 
which  characterizes  the  publications  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
offer  glimpses  and  revelations  of  the  grand  chemical 
changes  of  the  universe  which  remove  chemistry 
from  the  prose  of  ordinary  fact,  and  exalt  it  into  the 
region  of  sublimest  poetry.  Not  to  make  any  con- 
secutive analysis  of  these  beautiful  and  invaluable 
works,  but  rather  to  gain  some  illustrations  of  their 
spirit,  we  shall  embody,  after  our  own  method,  the 
general  scope  and  purpose  of  them  both,  to  substan- 
tiate with  ideas  and  facts  the  remarks  already  made 
on  the  poetry  of  chemistry. 

If  we  trace  back  the  history  of  our  world  into  those 
remote  eras  of  which  the  early  rocks  are  records,  we 
shall  discover  that  the  same  chemical  laws  were 
operating  then  which  control  the  changes  of  matter 
now.  At  one  period  the  earth  was  a  huge  mass  of 
fiery  fluid,  which,  radiating  or  throwing  off  heat  into 
space,  gradually  cooled,  and  became  surrounded  with 
a  solid  crust,  entombing  within  it  a  seething  chaos  of 
intensely  heated  materials,  which  now  assert  their 
existence  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
awful  outbreaks  of  volcanic  fires.  In  later  ages,  when 
the  crust  had  cooled  still  more,  and  the  atmosphere 
let  fall  its  showers,  the  still  heated  surface,  hissing 
and  roaring  with  the  contact  of  the  flood,  was  rent 
into  enormous  blocks,  and  dreadful  abysses  ;  which 
still  remain  all  over  the  world,  and  form  the  won- 
drous monuments  of  an  age  of  great  convulsions. 
Later  still  the  seas  gathered  together,  the  rocky 
masses  were  powdered  into  dust  by  the  delicate 
fingers  of  the  dew  and  the  shower,  the  green  herbs 
sprang  up,  and  the  monsters  of  the  slimy  deep  ap- 
peared in  obedience  to  the  Creator's  fiat,  and  the 
whole  earth  became  a  home  of  beauty  in  obedience  to 
chemical  law.  The  ceaseless  play  of  the  elements, 
and  the  mutations  of  the  atoms  had  built  up  the 
whole  into  one  gorgeous  scene  of  luxuriance  ;  and 
man  was  awakened  into  being  to  render  the  whole 
subservient  to  his  wishes,  and  by  tracing  out  the 
harmonies  of  the  natural  world,  to  arrive  at  a  more 
exalted  knowledge  of  his  maker. 

The  atom  of  charcoal  which  floated  in  the  corrupt 
atmosphere  of  the  old  volcanic  ages,  was  absorbed  into 
the  leaf  of  a  fern  when  the  valleys  became  green  and 
luxuriant  ;  and  there,  in  its  proper  place,  it  received 
the  sunlight  and  the  dew,  aiding  to  fling  back  to 
heaven  a  reflection  of  heaven's  gold  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  the  tough  fibre  of  the  plant.  That  same 
atom  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  when  the  waters 
submerged  the  jungled  valleys.  It  had  lain  there 
thousands  of  years,  and  a  month  since  was  brought 
into  the  light  again,  imbedded  in  a  block  of  coal.  It 
shall  be  consumed  to  warm  our  dwelling,  cook  our 
food,  and  make  more  ruddy  and  cheerful  the  hearth 
whereon  our  children  play  :  it  shall  combine  with  a 
portion  of  the  invisible  atmosphere,  ascend  upward  as 
a  curling  wreath  to  revel  in  a  mazy  dance  up  high  in 
the  blue  ether  ;  shall  reach  earth  again,  and  be  en- 
trapped in  the  embrace  of  a  flower  ;  shall  live  in  velvet 

*    hemistr    °  the  Se  By  J.  Griffiths,  Author  of 
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beauty  on  the  cheek  of  the  apricot  ;  shall  pass  into 
the  human  body,  giving  enjoyment  to  the  palate,  and 
health  to  the  blood  ;  shall  circulate  in  the  delicate 
tissues  of  the  brain  ;  and  aid,  by  entering  into  some 
new  combination,  in  educing  the  thoughts  which  are 
now  being  uttered  by  the  pen.  It  is  but  an  atom  of 
charcoal,  it  may  dwell  one  moment  in  a  stagnant 
ditch,  and  the  next  be  flushing  on  the  lip  of  beauty ; 
it  may  now  be  a  component  of  a  limestone  rock,  and 
the  next  an  ingredient  in  a  field  of  potatoes  ;  it  may 
slumber  for  a  thousand  years  without  undergoing  a 
single  change,  and  the  next  hour  pass  through  a 
thousand  ;  and  after  all,  it  is  only  an  atom  of  char- 
coal, and  occupies  only  its  own  place  wherever  it 
may  be. 

It  is  from  the  unceasing  interchange  of  the  particles 
of  matter  that  the  living  lustre  of  the  world  is  born  ; 
it  is  the  separation  of  one  atom  of  water  from  one  atom 
of  starch  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar, 
and  to  this  change,  produced  by  the  mutual  influences 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  gennination  of  all  seeds  is 
due,  and  hence  the  continuance  of  vegetation.  Neither 
the  oaks  of  the  forest,  nor  the  grasses  of  the  field,  could 
ever  have  burst  into  their  green  beauty  but  for  this 
simple  change  in  the  elements  of  their  seeds.*  The 
maltster  takes  advantage  of  this,  to  produce  that  deli- 
cious flavour  in  the  barley,  which,  when  combined 
with  the  intoxicating  product  of  a  second  change  in 
the  sugar  itself,  has  proved  the  source  of  physical  suf- 
fering and  social  misery  to  millions. 

If  the  imaginings  of  the  early  world  were  brilliant 
and  startling,  the  facts  of  modern  chemists  are  imbued 
with  a  poetry  more  lofty  still,  while  they  have  for  their 
basis  the  solid  ground  of  truth,  and  stand  separated  by 
a  wide  gulf  from  the  fantasies  of  fiction.  What  ori- 
ental fiction  of  aerial  temples,  or  rainbow  daughters  of 
the  sky,  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
simple  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  rainbows 
themselves  ?  This  soft,  universal,  azure  medium  in 
which  the  round  world  swings,  and  which  holds  the 
seas  in  its  arms,  letting  them  fall  drop  by  drop  in  fat- 
ness to  the  earth,  or  that  spanning  archway  of  the 
angels,  formed  by  millions  of  separate  particles  of  rain, 
each  particle  a  prism,  which  cuts  up  the  rays  of  light 
into  separate  pai'ts,  and  explains  their  anatomy  and 
their  colours  ?  What  fable  of  old  can  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  fact  that — 

Each  drop  of  water  is  a  world,  containing 
Creatures  more  numerous  than  the  men  of  earth, 

The  April  shower  upon  the  green  tree  raining, 
To  fresh  creations  in  each  leaf  gives  birth : 

Nature,  her  balance  everywhere  regaining, 
New  breathing  things  to  form,  leaves  nothing  dearth, — 

Spitzbergen's  ice  and  Afric's  sandy  field 

To  Nature's  living  mass  their  tribute  yield  ? 

No,!  there  is  more  wonder  in  truth  than  fable,  and 
more  poetry  in  fact  than  fiction. 

But  there  are  revelations  of  this  wonder-world  of 
change  more  startling  than  these,  and  perhaps  more 
truly  poetic.  The  most  obdurate  and  inflexible  bodies 
seem  destined  by  a  law  of  their  nature  to  work  their 
way  up  through  successive  orders  of  being,  till  they 
reach  the  highest  of  them  all ;  and,  when  there,  to 
fill  a  purpose  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  man 
himself.  Thus,  without  phosphorus,  and  sulphur, 
and  potash,  and  lime,  the  human  frame  would  be  de- 
stitute of  outline  and  power  of  locomotion,  for  with 
these  materials  its  bones  are  formed  ;  so  also,  without 
a  supply  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  a 
brilliant  metal  and  a  poisonpus  gas,  the  alkaline  cha- 


*  Seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  a  material  best  of 
all  suited  to  resist  the  destroying  influences  to  which  seeds  are 
subject;  but  which  the  young  plant  is  unable  to  absorb  into  its 
tissues ;  hence  the  necessity,  during  germination,  for  its  con- 
version into  sugar. 
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racter  of  the  blood  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the 
frame  would  soon  fall  into  corruption  and  perish  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  without  iron,  the  identical  metal  of 
which  ploughshares  and  steam-engines  are  formed, 
life  could  not  be  sustained  even  for  the  shortest  space 
of  time  ;  for,  by  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood,  that  fluid  maintains  its  brilliancy 
of  colour,  and  is  enabled  to  take  up  the  vitalizing 
atoms  of  the  air,  and  so  continue  the  enjoyments  of  a 
happy  existence.  While  still  more  wonderful,  perhaps, 
are  those  discoveries  by  which  Liebig  has  rendered 
himself  immortal,  and  which  reveal  to  us  the  chemical 
phenomena  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  brain, 
and  which  indicate  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  and 
nitrogenous  principles,  removed  continually  from  the 
nervous  system,  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity and  continuance  of  thought,  and  which  point  to 
the  immediate  relation  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 

Passing  from  these  things  to  matters  less  directly 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  find  beauty 
still  predominant,  and  poetry  of  the  most  lofty  cha- 
racter the  presiding  idea.  A  dark  surface  absorbs 
more  heat  than  a  light  one  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
radiates  or  parts  with  heat  more  rapidly  than  a  light 
surface.  The  chemist  exposes  the  backs  of  his  hands 
to  the  noonday  sun  ;  the  one  bare,  and  the  other 
covered  with  a  black  cloth.  The  uncovered  hand  will 
be  at  a  temperature  of  from  85  or  90  degrees,  and  the 
covered  one  at  from  98  to  106  degrees.  The  black 
colour  absorbs  about  15  per  cent,  more  heat  than  the 
white  one,  and  yet  the  covered  hand  is  uninjured, 
while  the  other  is  scorched  and  blistered  ;  in  this  way, 
although  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  result  re- 
quired, has  God  provided  for  his  children,  who  dwell 
under  the  fierce  heat  of  the  southern  sun.  He  has 
made  them  black,  that  they  may  live  in  harmony  with 
the  golden  sunshine  above  them,  and  not  as  the 
objects  of  the  white  man's  tyranny,  when  he  forgets 
his  God,  and  darkens  the  green  wilderness  with  the 
shadow  of  a  devil. 

There  is  poetry  in  such  facts  as  these  ;  and  when 
the  human  mind  has  achieved  for  itself  a  nobler  inhe- 
ritance of  wisdom  than  it  now  possesses,  and  true 
genius  takes  the  place  of  commercial  craft,  we  shall 
find  the  poet  and  the  painter  combining  to  do  honour 
to  the  men  by  whose  labours  these  wonderful  truths 
have  been  unfolded.  The  picture  of  Faraday  turning 
a  ray  of  light  from  its  course  by  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  under  the  direction  of  his  own  poet-mind, 
will  be  looked  upon  with  profound  reverence,  and  the 
names  of  Davy,  Liebig,  Berzelius,  and  Dumas,  wrill 
adorn  the  poetical  annals  of  generations  now  waiting 
to  be  born.  The  same  scrutinizing  power  which 
detects  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  way 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  electric  spark  ; 
which  traces  out  the  analogy  between  that  same 
atmosphere  and  nitric  acid  ;  which  discovers  the 
method  of  converting  old  rags  into  sugar,  and  sawdust 
into  bread  ;  which  detects  the  service  of  the  humble 
moss  in  cleaving  and  crumbling  the  rugged  rocks  on 
which  it  chances  to  grow,  by  means  of  the  oxalic  acid 
which  its  roots  contain  ;  which  observes  the  effect  of 
sunlight  in  elaborating  the  juices  of  the  fruits,  and 
makes  that  same  sunlight  a  painter  of  pictures  ;  which 
compounds  a  material  which  acts  as  an  antidote  to 
pain,  and  proves  one  of  the  greatest  of  auxiliaries  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  under  the  name  of  chloro- 
form ;  which  not  only  finds 

' Tongues  in  trees, 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones ; 

but  travels  up 


Through  the  measureless  fields, 


Where  the  silver  moon  and  the  comet  wheels, 
and  measures  the  magnitudes  of  those  lamps  of  God  ; 


will  deal  with  higher  than  physical  things,  and  learn 
to  attach  its  sympathies  with  a  moral  law  ;  securing 
for  itself  a  nobler  salvation  than  from  the  choke-damp 
of  a  mine,  and  inheriting  a  purer  religion  than  the 
worship  of  organic  compounds. 

Meantime,  the  elements  wait  on  man,  and  combine 
to  do  him  service  ;  he  has  made  matter  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  in  this  conquest  of  the  material  by  the 
immaterial,  the  world  reads  the  idea  of  its  advancing 
humanity.  The  lesson  is  one  which  humbles,  be- 
cause it  points  to  a  dependence  on  God,  and  suggests 
that  there  are  regions  into  which  the  mind  will  yet 
have  to  enter  to  learn  its  spiritual  duties,  and  connect 
them  with  its  conquest  of  the  world. 

"  In  whatever  light  we  consider  these  matters,  the 
argument  of  benevolent  design  and  contrivance  de- 
duced from  the  obvious  facts  themselves  remains 
unaltered.  The  care  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  is 
not  less  shown  in  the  connection  he  has  established 
between  physical  and  moral  health.  The  labour 
which  a  man  is  obliged  to  exert  to  procure  for  himself 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not  less  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  than  of  a  sound  and 
active  condition  of  the  bodily  organism.  No  evil  can 
be  greater  than  the  rust,  alike  of  body  and  soul,  which 
results  from  inactivity.  The  state  of  labour  is  the  very 
condition  of  enjoyment ;  not,  indeed,  the  excessive  and 
slavish  toil  to  which  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind 
have,  by  a  most  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, been  reduced  ;  but  that  moderate  and  well- 
regulated  labour  of  mind  and  body  which  conduces  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  both,  and  which  would  be, 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  fully  sufficient  to 
impart  comfort  and  abundance  to  all.  If  men  only 
knew  and  felt  how  inseparably  their  own  individual 
happiness  is  connected  with  the  welfare  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  species  ;  if  those  who  have  intellect,  and 
power,  and  wealth,  at  their  disposal,  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  thrust  aside  the  petty  jealousies  and 
cares,  the  idle  parade  and  prejudices  of  society,  and 
join  heart  and  hand  in  the  great  work  of  human  im- 
provement, how  much  might  be  effected?  How  much 
happier,  and  how  much  better  all  might  become  if  a 
sound  and  universal  spirit  of  philanthropy  were  once 
awakened,  capable  of  embracing  within  its  pale  all 
orders  and  conditions  of  men,  considering  them,  as 
they  really  are,  the  children  of  one  common  Parent, 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  each 
having  a  special  duty  assigned  to  him  to  perform,  not 
independently  of,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  rest, 
and  exciting  all  to  render  each  other  mutual  assistance 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  this  life  of 
discipline  and  pupilage."* 


THE  DERBY  BABIES. 

PAKT   II. 
BY   ELIZA   METEYAKD. 

"  Dear  missis,"  said  Mary,  as  she  raised  her  down- 
cast eyes  to  those  of  her  good  and  guiding  friend,  "  I 
cannot  love  Robert  more  than  I  do,  or  be  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  of  making  him  a  comfortable  home. 
Of  some  of  the  things  you  are  so  good  as  to  speak,  we 
had  a  long  talk  on  Saturday  morning  as  we  walked 
back  from  the  Moorhouse,  and  we  both  agreed  that 
it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  again  to  the  mill.  We 
said,  too,  that  all  through  this  summer  we  wTould  have 
a  walk  every  evening ;  and  when  winter  came  read, 
and  try  to  improve  ourselves  over  our  cheerful  fire — 


*  Fownes'  Prize  Essay  on  Chemistry  as  Exemplifying  the 
Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  God. 
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and  you  well  know,  dear  lady,  how  I  like  a  clean, 
neat  hearth." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  the  faith  I  have  in  you  makes  my 
interest  'the  greater.  You  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  for  you  see  you  inherit  a  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion from  your  father,  whose  exposure  through  so 
many  years  to  all  kinds  of  weather  on  those  bleak 
Derbyshire  moorlands  brought  on  that  severe  rheuma- 
tism from  the  effects  of  which  he  died,  and  from  which, 
as  my  husband  feels  sure,  you  at  this  time  indirectly 
suffer.  To  this  is  added  a  delicacy  arising  from  the  fear- 
ful attack  of  fever  you  had  before  you  returned  from 
Derby  ;  but  by  care,  the  milder  climate  of  a  town, 
and  through  your  resolve  to  be  an  earnest  mother, 
you  may  take  from  your  children  the  possibility  of 
suffering  from  these  causes.  From  the  hour  that  you 
became  a  wife  new  duties  were  yours  :  from  the  hour 
that  you  are  conscious  that  you  will  be  a  mother,  a 
sort  of  holy  joy  will  come  to  you,  will  overshadow  you, 
if  you  can  understand  me,  to  which  I  know  no  like- 
ness. God's  mercies  are  indeed  divine,  my  Mary,  in 
thus  making  our  womanly  joys  so  much  deeper  and 
more  lasting  than  our  sorrows.  So,  when  you  are 
first  conscious  of  this  holy  joy,  you  must  think  as  I 
have,  at  such  times,  and  resolve,  as  I  have  ever  done, 
to  live  and  act  for  the  sake  of  your  unborn  babe  as 
righteously  as  though  it  lay  upon  your  breast.  For 
this  reason,  and  first  to  insure  its  bodily  welfare  and  a 
happy  ending  to  your  own  time  of  pain,  you  must  take 
daily  exercise — say  a  cheerful  walk  of  three  or  four 
miles,  and  this  not  by  fits  and  starts — a  day  now  and  a 
day  then — but  as  constantly  as  Robert  goes  to  work, 
for  it  is  in  these  matters  of  method  that  the  working 
classes  have  yet  to  learn  so  much — it  is  a  discipline 
that  education  has  not  yet  made  theirs.  And  if  your 
neighbours  laugh  at  you,  as  most  likely  they  will — 
for  I  think  I  before  said  how  the  ignorant  seek  always 
to  cast  reproach  and  shame  upon  what  they  cannot 
understand,  and  say,  '  What  pride  and  nonsense  in 
young  Mrs.  Cotton  to  fancy  herself  a  grand  lady,  and 
go  every  day  like  clockwork  for  a  walk.  Ladies  may 
do  so,  but  for  the  wife  of  a  working  man  like  Robert 
Cotton  to  pretend  to  do  the  same,  it  makes  me  quite 
sick.  But  they're  a  proud  set  of  people  altogether, 
and  it  won't  matter  how  soon  some  of  it  comes  low.' 
But  never  heed  it,  Mary,  though  it  be  said.  Think  of 
your  own  easy  time  of  trouble,  your  rapid  return  to 
health  again ;  the  healthy,  thriving  babe  at  your 
breast ;  its  peaceful  sleep  not  that  of  drugs,  but  nature. 
To  this  daily  exercise  you  must  add  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  influence 
upon  the  mind,  but  upon  the  body.  As  now,  wash 
from  head  to  foot  daily  in  cold  water,  and  once  a  week 
with  water  slightly  warm,  as  it  promotes  the  health 
of  the  skin  and  soothes  any  nervous  excitement. 
You  must  neither  let  any  tightness  of  stays  nor  dress 
injure  you — but  I  think  from  this  cause  you  cannot 
suffer,  as  you  know  my  thoughts  on  this  matter,  and 
long  cast  off  those  tight,  old-fashioned  stays  you  wore 
when  you  first  came  from  Derby.  As  to  food,  it  is  a 
usual  idea  amongst  uneducated  females  to  fancy,  when 
they  are  likely  to  become  mothers,  that  it  is  needful 
to  eat  more  and  richer  sort  of  meals  ;  but  this  is  a 
great  error  :  keep  to  your  usual  simple  food,  which 
can  be  moderate  in  quantity  and  yet  sufficiently 
nourishing.  As  both  you  and  Robert  are  from  habit 
early  risers,  I  need  say  little  on  this  point ;  and  with 
regard  to  pure  air,  and  the  delight  and  cheerfulness  a 
little  garden  will  afford  you,  I  hope  your  husband's 
better  wages  will  soon  enable  you  to  rent  a  cottage 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Common  care  on  the 
points  I  have  mentioned  will  thus  bring  your  daily 
life  within  the  action  of  those  laws  on  which  our  great 
Creator  has  made  life  and  health  depend,  and  insure 
to  your  child  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution.  Then 


there  is  its  baby-mind,  over  which,  even  whilst  un- 
born, the  mother  has  an  influence  as  great  as 
over  its  body  ;  yes,  that  little  tiny  spirit,  which  in 
time  may  become  the  good  and  pure  one  of  a  man  or 
woman,  a  real  mother  will  strive  to  influence  even 
before  her  baby's  eyes  open  upon  the  light.  And 
you  must  do  your  duty  here,  my  good  and  earnest 
Mary.  You  must  strive  to  keep  cheerful  and  happy 
thoughts,  be  busy  over  your  household  occupations, 
and  let  no  ignorant  fears  of  gossiping  neighbours 
dispirit  you  ;  and  be  most  sure  that  in  every  en- 
deavour you  make  to  give  Robert  the  neatest,  cheer- 
fullest  little  dinner  in  Derby, — to  keep  the  cleanest, 
brightest  hearth, — to  be  cleanly,  and  at  all  times  nicely 
dressed,  and  not  ready  to  see  small  errors  in  your 
husband,  or  when  seen  to  be  bad-tempered  and  un- 
forgiving,— you  are  plantingwithin  the  spiritual  nature 
of  your  babe  more  riches  than  you  shall  count,  and 
which,  like  as  the  careful  husbandman  over  his  harvest 
field,  you  may  live  to  be  thankful  for,  even  whilst  you 
rejoice.  But  there  is  a  higher  point  still — one  which 
brings  a  woman  near  to  God  in  such  times.  I  mean 
the  effort  and  the  power  the  effort  brings,  to  live  a 
higher  life  in  her  thoughts  and  heart  than  that  which 
can  grow  out  of  her  education  perhaps,  or  come  to 
her  from  the  common  surrounding  things  of  daily  life. 
You  will  understand  by  my  saying,  that  if  Robert 
reads  some  good  book  to  you  whilst  you  sit  at  work, 
strive  when  alone,  strive  many  times,  to  recollect  the 
truth,  or  the  high  thoughts  you  have  listened  to,  and 
depend  upon  it,  your  understanding  will  grow,  and 
your  soul  be  raised  up  towards  God  as  by  an  angel's 
hand.  Recollect,  as  if  written  on  your  heart,  that 
every  base  thought  may  debase  your  babe,  "every 
selfish  and  unkind  wish  may  sow  the  seeds  of  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty  in  its  character ;  whilst  charity  and 
truth  and  love,  even  though  they  be  only  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  cannot  but  bless  the  infant. 
Neither  will  the  earnest,  open-eyed  mother  gather 
from  the  words  of  books  alone  these  sweet  and  best 
influences  for  her  child.  In  your  walks  with  Robert, 
the  fields,  the  trees,  the  little  streams  pure  from  these 
blue  hills,  or  even  the  night  sky,  may,  through  their 
momentary  influence  over  you,  yield  lasting  effects ; 
and  no  act  of  love  and  duty  talked  over  by  your  humble 
hearth,  no  print  in  a  shop-window  of  the  next  street, 
or  hung  framed  upon  your  house-walls  ;  no  little 
tapering  cup  upon  the  mantel-piece  ;  no  act  of  charity 
or  goodness  done  to  your  neighbour,  but,  through  the 
link  which  exists  between  you  and  your  unborn  child, 
may  fall  like  nourishing  rain  or  dew,  if,  with  your 
whole  heart,  you  strive  to  be  an  earnest  mother,  and 
through  the  performance  of  duty,  assist  ever  kind 
nature  to  give  your  babe  a  sound  body  and  a  sound 
mind." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  earnest  woman  paused. 
Mary  sat  with  her  bent  face  hidden  in  her  hands, 
and  the  pure  mountain  stream  lapsed  sweetly  on 
through  shadows,  sunlight,  and  beneath  the  bending 
flowers. 

"  Yes,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Picton  again  presently, 
"  time  which  holds  so  much  good  within  it  for  poor 
and  rich  alike,  will  so  behold  us  taught  as  for  all 
women  to  understand  how  holy  and  wonderful  is  the 
office  of  mother.  The  world  holds  no  other  trust  so 
holy  or  so  great — as  men  will  acknowledge  by  their 
acts  in  that  good  time.  Then,  when  all  are  capable 
of  so  seeing,  that  as  the  mothers  are,  so  must  be  the 
children,  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  differently  for 
our  duties  than  we  do  now  ;  and  not  expect  that  fine 
and  healthy  and  rightly-minded  children  can  nestle 
to  our  breasts,  unless  we  have  through  them  fulfilled 
the  laws  of  God.  Yet  even  now,  before  that  day 
when  human  mothers  will  be  aided  by  so  many  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  circumstances  not  sur- 
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rounding  them  at  present,  many  women,  and  amongst 
them  you  and  I,  Mary,  may  inculcate  by  our  several 
examples  many  a  good  lesson,  whilst  blessing  our 
children  in  so  doing  ;  and  therefore  I  hope,  that  even 
as  the  sun  shines,  as  summer  makes  this  day  so  calm 
and  bright,  as  the  ever-giving  hand  of  God  sheds 
around  us  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  you  will  strive 
honestly  and  earnestly  to  remember  my  words,  and 
let  me  see  in  good  time  that  they  have  not  been 
spoken  in  vain." 

Mary  looked  up,  though  her  eyes  were  almost  blind 
with  tears,  into  the  good,  earnest  face  of  her  mistress, 
and  said,  somewhat  inarticulately,  "  Indeed  she 
would ; "  and  to  answer  this,  seeing  with  what 
reverence  and  emotion  the  young  wife  had  listened, 
Mrs.  Picton  took  her  hand  to  prove  she  had  faith  in 
her  conscientious  sense  of  duty.  So  as  they  thus 
sat,  sweet  Nature  in  harmony  with  the  truth  heard 
— the  rippling  stream  went  on  with  dulcet  murmur, 
through  shadows,  sunlight,  and  beneath  the  bending 
flowers. 

Hearing  presently  her  children's  voices,  and  seeing, 
as  she  turned  her  face,  the  housemaid  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner  in  the  dining  parlour,  the  surgeon's  wife 
rose  and  went  slowly  towards  the  house,  followed  by 
Mary,  and  gathering,  as  she  went  past  the  richly 
laden  flower  borders,  the  nosegay  which  was  to  adorn 
that  night  the  bride's  small  home  in  Derby.  By  the 
time  this  was  gathered,  Mr.  Picton  had  returned 
and  dinner  was  served.  After  it,  and  whilst  dinner 
was  progressing  in  the  kitchen,  wine  and  fruit  were 
set  on  the  table,  and  the  children  came  down  from  the 
nursery,  all  with  great  expectancy  and  unusual  delight ; 
for  a  secret  had  been  burning  in  their  little  hearts, 
and  ready  to  drop  from  their  lips  for  several  days. 
Nothing  perhaps  saved  it  but  their  mamma's  steady 
repetition  that,  whoever  spoke  of  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wedding 
presents  delivered  to  Mary. 

Their  good  mamma,  now  clearing  a  part  of  the 
dining-table,  unlocked  a  large  store  closet,  and 
brought  from  thence,  assisted  by  the  little  eager 
children,  the  nice  useful  presents,  some  of  which  had 
been  long  preparing,  and  others  brought  that  very 
afternoon  of  the  wedding-day  when  a  visit  had  been 
purposely  made  in  the  phaeton  to  a  small  neighbour- 
ing town.  By  the  time  these  were  arranged  dinner 
was  over  in  the  kitchen,  so  little  Viola  had  the  joy 
of  calling  Mary  to  receive  her  wedding  presents  ;  and, 
as  was  quite  natural,  Robert  and  good  old  Mrs.  Red- 
fern,  and  the  old  uncle  and  Peggy,  followed,  when 
they  understood  what  was  going  forward.  When  she 
saw  all  the  useful  things  which  were  spread  out  upon 
the  table,  Mary  was  quite  affected,  and  old  Mrs.  Red- 
fern  sunk  on  a  chair  and  sobbed  out  aright  behihd  the 
uplifted  folds  of  her  check  apron.  As  the  children 
afterwards  confided  to  their  mother,  something  of 
this  sort  was  amiss  with  the  stout  old  uncle,  though 
he  pretended  to  be  steadily  regarding  the  weather 
through  the  open  window.  But  this  gratitude,  thus  so 
unaffectedly  expressed,  was  well  deserved  by  friends 
so  good  and  kind  ;  for  amongst  the  presents  were  six 
weighty  silver  tea-spoons  and  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs  ; 
two  pairs  of  real  Russia  sheets  and  pillow-slips  to 
match,  sent  from  a  long  distance  by  Mr.  Picton's 
mother  ;  a  nice  tea-tray  and  a  small  set  of  real  china 
tea-things  from  a  sailor  brother  of  Mrs.  Picton,  whom 
Mary  had  most  kindly  waited  upon  during  an  illness 
he  had  whilst  visiting  the  previous  year  in  Derby- 
shire ;  six  towels  of  little  Viola's  own  making  and 
giving  ;  and  some  plain  nightcaps  and  aprons  from 
Florence.  There  was  also  a  pretty-shaped  electro- 
plated tea-pot,  sent  from  Birmingham  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Picton's  eldest  boy,  who  was  there  at  school,  and 
who  had  so  invested  his  savings,  at  his  mother's 


request,  in  this  useful  present  for  Mary.  But  what 
crowned  the  whole,  what  perhaps  touched  the  young 
wife's  heart  more  than  all  the  rest,  by  reason  of  her 
kind  mistress's  words  that  summer's  day,  was,  that 
amongst  some  other  books,  was  a  nicely  bound  copy  of 
Dr.  Combe's  "  Moral  Management  of  Infancy,"  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  was  written,  "  From  Arnold  and 
Charlotte  Picton  to  their  valued  friend,  Mary  Cotton." 
Though  Mary  scarcely  spoke  a  word  as  she  received 
this  last  most  precious  gift  from  her  mistress's  hand, 
and  with  downcast  face  hid  it  almost  as  quickly 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  other  presents,  she  thought 
in  her  heart,  that  if  Nature  ever  blessed  her  and 
made  her  a  mother,  her  child,  though  its  lot  were  but 
cast  like  her  own  amongst  those  who  had  to  humbly 
work  for  daily  bread,  should  not  fail  in  health  or 
comely  growth  through  the  neglect  on  her  part  of  the 
wise  counsel  therein  contained. 

A  box,  which  Mrs.  Picton  had  placed  all  in  readi- 
ness, was  now  brought  from  the  store  closet  and  the 
things  carefully  packed.  It  was  then  earned  to  the 
kitchen,  where  other  boxes  and  bundles  were.  With 
these,  after  Mary  had  taken  a  tearful  farewell  of  the 
country  surgeon's  house  and  garden,  the  Cottons  a,nd 
Redferns,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  children,  set 
off  to  the  little  village  inn— "The  Bell." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton,  with  the  rest  of  the  children, 
slowly  followed  by  the  way  of  the  river  and  the  sweet 
shadowed  fields.  When  they  reached  the  roadside 
inn,  they  found  the  waggon  already  loaded  and  drawn 
up  before  the  doorway,  whilst  the  parting  friends  sat 
or  stood  round  the  ale-bench  sharing  a  farewell  jug  of 
country  beer.  The  waggon,  which  was  a  very  large 
one,  was  so  heavily  laden  as  to  leave  little  more  room 
than  what  would  suffice  for  the  seat  of  the  young 
couples,  and  old  Mrs.  Shapcote,  who  wa,s  accompany- 
ing her  daughter  to  Derby  to  "  set  things  all  tidy 
and  right  for  her  girl ;"  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton  could 
but  remark,  as  they  approached  from  the  fields  unseen 
by  the  rustic  company,  how  much  larger  Jane's  mar- 
riage portion  was  than  Mary's.  Indeed  it  filled  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  waggon  ;  whilst  Mary's  consisting 
of  little  more,  besides  a  feather  bed,  an  old-fashioned 
carved  chest,  a  rope  of  onions,  a  jar  of  pickles,  and  a 
larger  one  of  jam  of  last  year's  moorland  raspberries, 
than  what  her  mistress  had  that  day  so  kindly  given 
her,  seemed  cast  in  at  the  furthest  end  as  if  by  way 
of  comparison.  For  Jane  had  not  only  feather  beds 
and  bedding,  chairs  and  tables,  a  bureau  and  clock, 
but  also  a  barrel  of  ale,  two  flitches  of  bacon,  some 
cheeses,  and  sacks  of  flour  and  potatoes. 

The  good-byes  were  soon  said,  respectful,  tender, 
and  hearty  as  they  severally  were,  and  the  waggon 
moved  off  on  its  journey  to  the  distant  town.  But 
not  content  with  their  last  kind  greeting,  Mrs.  Picton 
and  the  children  followed  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
slow  waggon's  wake,  and  did  not  leave  it  on  their 
return  homeward  till  it  entered  the  shadowy  gorges 
of  the  hills  ;  and  the  now  fast  descending  sunlight 
shed  momentarily  down,  one  golden  ray,  upon  the 
polished  clock  and  the  white  fore-horse  of  the  team 
with  an  effect  worthy  of  Rembrandt's  pencil. 

Robert  Cotton  had  taken  a  small  two  roomed  house 
in  a  yard  contiguous  to  the  mill  in  which  he  worked, 
at  a  weekly  rent  of  two  shillings.  It  was  not  so  nice 
a  place,  or  so  respectably  or  airily  situated  as  he 
could  wish,  but  Mary  had  pressed  upon  him  the  need 
of  economy  so  often  and  earnestly,  as  led  him  to  hire 
this  small  place  at  a  venture.  A  portion  of  his  savings 
had  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such  furniture  as 
was  absolutely  needful,  and  this  had  been  removed  to 
the  newly-cleansed  and  newly- whitewashed  house  a 
day  or  two  before  the  wedding,  where  he  had  arranged 
it  to  the  best  of  his  bachelor  taste,  and  leaving  the 
door  key  with  a  neighbour,  bid  her  have  a  bright  fire, 
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a  humming  kettle,  and  the  little  tea-table  set  ready, 
the  night  he  and  his  young  wife  had  fixed  to  come 
home. 

The  Shapcotes'  waggon  did  not  reach  Derby  till  it 
was  full  ten  o'clock,  and  when  it  drew  up  before  the 
little  inn  where  it  was  purposed  to  give  it  standing- 
room  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Shapcote  and  Jane  asked 
the  Cottons  to  go  with  them  into  the  bar  and  "have 
a  bit  of  comfortable  supper,"  but  Mary  and  Robert  at 
once  declined ;  and  taking  with  them  such  baskets 
and  bundles  as  they  could  carry,  they  set  off  to  their 
humble  home,  which  lay  no  great  distance  from  the 
inn. 

It  chilled  the  hearts  of  both  of  them,  especially 
that  of  the  young  wife,  to  find,  instead  of  the  bright 
fire  and  humming  kettle  which  they  had  anticipated 
would  silently  welcome  them,  their  small  house- 
place  dark  and  drear,  for  their  neighbour  had  been 
called  from  home  the  previous  day  by  the  illness  of  a 
relative,  and  therefore  not  thought  it  right  to  trust  the 
key  to  other  hands  than  those  of  her  husband.  How- 
ever, when  this  was  delivered  up  to  them,  and  enter- 
ing, Mary  struck  a  light,  things  were  better  than 
they  expected,  for  the  fire  was  laid  ready  to  light, 
and  the  good  woman  had  done  her  best,  according  to 
her  taste,  to  give  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  little 
kitchen.  Mary  was  just  the  very  one  to  meet  a  small 
difficulty  of  the  kind  ;  so  she  lighted  the  fire,  has- 
tened to  fill  the  kettle,  to  find  up  the  new  tea  things, 
and  that  Robert  might  think  less  of  the  matter,  she 
proposed,  that  whilst  the  fire  burnt  up,  he  should  go 
a  journey  or  two,  and  fetch  the  remainder  of  their 
goods  from  the  waggon. 

"  It  won't  be  to  do  in  the  morning,"  she  said,  "for 
you  will  have  to  be  off  early  to  work,  Robert,  and  I 
shall  be  very  busy  putting  the  house  to  rights.  It 
will  be  but  beginning  as  we  intend  to  go  on,  by 
making  the  most  of  our  time." 

To  hear  was  to  obey  ;  so  only  nodding  kindly  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  the  happy  young  husband  went 
his  several  journeys  to  and  fro,  and  when  the  last 
was  made,  and  he  came  and  sat  down,  the  fire  blazed 
up  like  one  in  winter  time,  the  nice  home-made  bread 
and  butter  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
Peak  stood  on  the  table,  and  Mary  was  busy  pouring 
out  the  steaming  tea.  In  that  little  interval  the 
young  wife  would  have  fain  done  more,  especially 
remove  from  the  mantle-shelf  its  adornments  of  two 
brass  candlesticks,  a  dredging-box,  a  gay  saltcellar, 
and  a  willow  pattern  butter-boat,  which  the  orna- 
mental taste  of  the  good  neighbour  had  placed  there  ; 
but  she  checked  her  hand,  even  whilst  lifting  the 
large  jug  which  temporarily  held  her  dear  mistress's 
nosegay,  for  she  recollected  that  if  things  remained  as 
they  were  for  that  night,  the  change  which  she  in- 
tended to  make  on  the  morrow  would  surprise  Robert 
the  more,  when  he  came  home  to  dinner. 

"  Tom,  and  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Shapcote  were  very 
merry  over  their  supper,  and  were  so  vexed  at  our 
disappointment,"  said  Robert,  after  he  had  looked  at 
his  little  wife  some  minutes,  as  she  bent  to  the  table 
cutting  his  bread  and  butter,  "  as  to  want  me  to  fetch 
you,  and  both  of  us  have  supper  with  them.  But  I 
said  you  were  tired.  I  made  this  excuse  that  I  might 
not  seem  unkind.  Was  I  right  ?" 

"Quite  right,  Robert,  and  thank  you.  I  regard 
Jane,  and  should  not  like  to  harm  her  feelings,  for 
she  has  got  a  good  heart,  though  her  ways  are  different 
to  mine  ;  but  I  would  not  give  up  this  quiet  hour  by 
our  little  fire,  the  joy  of  calling  this  place  "home," 
poor  and  small  as  it  is,  the  happiness  of  sitting  beside 
you,  husband,  for  all  the  palaces,  all  the  riches,  all  the 
honours  in  the  world.  Oh  !  Robert,  this  is  the  very 
happiest  minute  I  have  ever  known.  No  !  not  even 
that  walk  through  the  meadows  on  our  wedding-day 


comes  near  it.    I'm  sure  I  shall  recollect  this  through 
my  life." 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband, 
who  still  sat  regarding  her  with  a  gravity  which  added 
a  still  stronger  manliness  to  his  face. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it  my  love,  for  the  biggest  pang 
shot  through  my  heart,  as  I  shut  the  door  and  went 
off  again  to  the  waggon,  to  think  how  selfish  and 
cruel  I  had  been  to  leave  your  welcome  home  to 
chance  ;  I  ought  to  have  trusted  it  to  no  other  hands, 
but  set  off  this  morning  at  daybreak,  and  made  things 
a  bit  fitter  than  you  found  them.  But  that  pang  has 
given  me  a  lesson— never  to  trust  your  comfort  to 
another  hand.  Yet  there  was  something  which  gave 
me  still  more  pain,"  he  paused  here,  and  his  voice  so 
faltered,  that  Mary  looked  up,  "  it  was  seeing  Jane 
look  so  full  of  health,  and  you  so  pale  as  you  often  are, 
Mary." 

"  Well,  Robert,  in  the  long  run  Jane  mayn't  show 
herself  so  stout  and  strong  as  I  am.  For  learning 
what  I  have  from  dear  missis,  I  shall  do  many  things 
which  '11  better  and  keep  mine  ;  whilst  many  and 
many  a  thing  Jane  will  do,  in  spite  of  any  sort  of 
good  advice  I  may  give,  and  her  work  at  the  mill,  for 
there  she'll  go,  I  know,  even  if  Tom  gets  another  rise 
in  wages,  won't  do  much  towards  keeping  her  the 
'Peak  rose,'  as  some  strangers  in  our  dale  once  called 
her.  As  for  me,  Robert,  I'm  going  to  turn  quite  a 
doctor  and  a  lady  ;  take  a  deal  of  care  of  myself,  and 
go  a  daily  walk  ;  so  you  mustn't  mind  if  the  folks  at 
the  mill  laugh  at  your  '  lady-wife.'  But  we  won't  talk 
more  of  health  and  strength,  husband.  This  is  a  happy 
night,  and  we  mustn't  be  sad  and  grave."  So  saying, 
with  a  bright,  happy  face,  she  held  out  one  hand  to 
Robert,  and  with  the  other  poured  out  the  second  cup 
of  fragrant  steaming  tea. 

Taking  his  breakfast  with -him,  Robert  Cotton  was 
off  to  the  mill  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Mary 
rose  too,  and  commenced  and  finished  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  room  below,  till  the  stove,  and  fender, 
and  fire-irons  were  as  bright  as  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows. When  the  floor  was  scrubbed,  and  the  closet 
and  pantry  made  as  neat  as  they  could  be,  she  boiled 
the  kettle,  and  got  her  breakfast,  after  which  she 
sewed  together  and  bound  some  nice  pieces  of  carpet- 
ing, which,  with  a  hearthrug,  her  mistress  had  given 
her.  By  the  time  the  carpet  was  finished  and  neatly 
fitted,  it  was  after  nine  o'clock,  and  time  to  think  of 
Robert's  dinner,  as  he  came  home  at  twelve,  and 
always  astonishingly  hungry,  as  he  often  said  ;  Mary 
therefore  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  over  her  neat 
plain  morning  gown,  and  locking  up  the  house,  went 
out  to  make  her  purchases  ;  some  mutton  for  a 
savoury  stew,  and  flour  for  a  turn-over  to  be  made  of 
her  mother's  delicate  raspberry  jam,  beside  other 
small  things  needful  for  her  housekeeping.  These 
were  bought,  and  she  had  nearly  reached  home  again, 
when  she  was  met  by  Robert's  old  neighbour,  who 
had  left  her  relative  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  see 
after  her  husband's  and  children's  dinner. 

"Ay!  I  guessed  thee  was  Robert  Cotton's  wife," 
the  neighbour  said,  when  she  had  addressed  Mary, 
and  Mary  had  replied,  "  for  some  folks  of  ours,  Peak 
way,  said  thee  were  a  precise,  particular  sort  of  lady- 
like body  ;  that  was  what  I  was  at  first,  till  the  baby 
came,  and  things  won't  be  a  bit  different  with  you  I 
daresay.  But  walk  in,  Mrs.  Cotton,  and  excuse  the 
house,  it  ain't  been  righted  up  since  yesterday." 
Thus  saying,  Mrs.  Dogman,  a  fat,  good-tempered, 
slatternly,  middle-aged  woman,  went  on  a  few  steps, 
and  then  pushed  open  the  house-door,  and  revealed 
such  a  scene  of  squalid  poverty  and  dirt,  that  Mary 
could  scarcely  credit  what  Robert  had  told  her  ;  that 
besides  taking  in  lodgers,  Dogman  earned  as  high 
wages  as  any  artizan  in  Derby. 
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IMPROVED  HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

OUR  good  Prince  Albert,  in  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  has  engaged  in  a  work  which,  though  it  may 
make  less  show  and  educe  fewer  plaudits  than  the 
World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  is  probably  destined  to 
issue  in  far  more  lasting  beneficial  results.  Not  far 
from  the  Glass  Palace,  near  the  Cavalry  barracks, 
the  Prince  has  caused  a  model  house  for  labourers  to 
be  constructed,  adapted  for  the  occupation  of  four 
families.  The  structure  is  of  the  most  complete  de- 
scription, perfectly  suited  to  its  purpose.  Each  tene- 
ment is  arranged  on  precisely  the  same  plan,  having  a 
well-lighted  lobby  or  porch,  a  living-room,  a  scullery, 
a  water-closet,  and  three  sleeping  apartments,  all 
simply  but  effectually  provided  with  convenient  fit- 
tings for  domestic  comfort.  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  and  of  parent  and  child  is  complete.  Closets, 
dust-bins,  sinks,  safes,  shelves,  &c.  are  included  in  the 
plan.  The  ventilation  is  carefully  attended  to,  and, 
above  all,  the  water-supply  is  not  neglected.  The 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  model-houses 
are  hollow,  whereby  their  strength  is  preserved,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  necessity  for  lath  and  plaster 
is  removed,  and  perfect  dryness  secured.  Each  room 
can  be  washed  out  as  thoroughly  as  an  earthenware 
dish,  and  fuel  is  not  uselessly  expended  in  warming  a 
solid  mass  of  material  saturated  with  moisture.  By 
this  species  of  wall  ventilation,  the  close,  fetid  smell 
so  offensively  present  in  apartments  that  have  been 
overcrowded  for  some  time  after  they  are  vacated,  is 
entirely  got  rid  of.  Other  advantages  also  present 
themselves,  for  "buildings  thus  constructed  obviously 
become  fireproof,  and  hollow  bricks  are  found  to  be 
excellent  non-conductors  of  sound.  In  small  confined 
tenements  there  is  no  greater  source  of  discomfort  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
slightest  noise  penetrates  through  partitions  and  floor- 
ings, and  a  simple  inexpensive  arrangement,  which 
protects  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the  poor  man's 
family,  is  a  boon  of  immense  value  to  him.  The  use 
of  hollow  bricks  is  thus  recommended  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  but  the  chief  benefit  which  it  confers 
remains  to  be  stated.  By  it  a  saving  of  at  least  one- 
third  is  effected  in  the  expense  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion, and  quite  as  much  in  fuel  and  annual  repairs  and 
insurance.  One  peculiarity  which  strikes  the  visitor 
is  the  avoidance  of  expensive  woodwork  and  the  em- 
ployment of  few  and  cheap  materials  to  do  all  that  is 
required.  The  plasterer  and  the  carpenter  are  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  mineral  manufactures,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  are  resorted  to.  Eveiything  is  of 
durable  material,  and  little  liable  to  go  out  of  repair. 
Then,  finally,  there  is  the  question  of  expense  and 
profit  from  rent  upon  which,  of  course,  the  success 
of  the  experiment  turns.  The  calculation  on  this 
head  is,  that  a  building  of  the  kind  can  be  erected  for 
£400,  or  about  £100  for  each  tenement,  and  that  a 
payment  of  Is.  per  week  for  each  room,  or  about  3s. 
by  each  family,  would  pay  7  per  cent,  and  cover  all 
contingencies. 

This  example  of  a  healthy  labourer's  home,  con- 
structed at  an  economic  cost,  and  yielding  a  rental 
that  will  pay  an  ample  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended, speaks  more  eloquently  to  capitalists  than 
any  amount  of  fine  speeches  could  do.  Show  that 
anything  will  pay  in  this  country,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  house-building,  gas-making,  railway  constructing, 
electric-telegraph  erecting,  or  anything  else,  and  there 
is  immediately  a  flow  of  capital  in  that  direction,  in 
the  hope  of  good  profits.  But  there  is  a  far  higher 
consideration  than  mere  money-making  in  this  admi- 


rable movement.  It  is  a  question  of  national  well- 
being  and  public  morals, — of  domestic  economy  and 
virtue, — of  personal  character,  comfort,  and  health- 
fulness.  Although  the  Sanitary  Commission  have  been 
labouring  assiduously  for  some  years  past  to  remove 
the  more  flagrant  causes  of  disease,  such  as  open  stag- 
nant cesspools  and  sewers,  festering  burying-grounds, 
cellar-dwellings,  and  such  like, — they  have  done  com- 
paratively little  to  remedy  the  physical  evils  endured 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Abuses  the 
most  flagrant  have  their  defenders  out  of  doors,  where 
class  interests  threaten  to  be  affected  by  their  re- 
moval, as  in  the  case  of  Smithfield  market ;  and 
cellar-dwellings  are  not  without  their  supporters 
among  those  who  gather  their  rent  out  of  such 
poison-holes.  Still  the  sanitary  movement  out  of 
doors  makes  progress,  and  we  seem  in  a  fair  way  of 
securing  well-drained  streets,  pure  air,  and  whole- 
some water,  for  the  population  of  our  crowded  towns 
and  cities. 

But  the  reform  must  go  deeper.  It  must  reach  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  themselves,  and  find 
hearty  co-operators  there  before  it  can  be  thoroughly 
effectual.  A  large  portion  of  our  population,  we 
regret  to  say  it,  are  satisfied  to  live  in  places  which  are 
altogether  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings. 
Even  where  men  are  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages, 
they  often  prefer  spending  a  large  portion  in  drink  to 
paying  a  small  additional  weekly  rental,  such  as  would 
provide  them  and  their  families  with  a  healthful  and 
comfortable  home.  And  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied 
so  to  live,  the  capitalists  who  build  or  own  houses 
will  be  slow  to  provide  for  them  any  better  accommo- 
dation. In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  families 
of  the  labouring  poor  live  in  a  single  room,  which 
serves  for  parlour,  dining-room,  kitchen,  bedroom, 
washhouse,  and  nursery,  all  in  one.  Mr.  Toynbee, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's 
Dispensary,  says, — "  In  the  class  of  patients  to  our 
dispensary,  nearly  all  the  families  have  but  a  single 
room  each,  and  a  very  great  number  have  only  one 
bed  to  each  family."  The  medical  officer  of  the 
Whitechapel  Union  says, — I  know  of  few  instances 
where  there  is  more  than  one  room  to  a  family."  In 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  all  the  large 
towns,  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  population  are 
crowded  into  unwholesome  places,  where  a  healthy 
moral  life  is  rendered  impossible.  And  all  this  while 
the  wealth  of  these  towns  and  cities  is  growing 
greater  year  by  year,  and  the  style  of  living  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  is  becoming  more  comfort- 
able and  luxurious. 

In  the  houses  of  the  better  class,  now-a-days,  you 
meet  with  comforts,  which  even  nobles  did  not  dream 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Every  room  and  staircase 
carpeted,  gas  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  pure  water 
conveyed  in  pipes  up-stairs  and  down,  warm  and  cold 
baths,  and  contrivances  of  the  most  efficient  kind  for 
securing  warmth  and  ventilation.  But  such  domestic 
improvements  have  yet  been  slow  to  reach  the  labour- 
ing population,  whose  domestic  condition  in  the  large 
towns  is  very  little  advanced  in  comparison  with  what 
it  was  a  century  ago.  Yet  why  should  not  they,  who 
are  themselves  the  fabricators  of  all  material  comforts 
— the  mechanics,  artizans,  and  tradesmen,  who  build, 
furnish,  and  decorate  our  dwellings  by  the  products  of 
their  industry — themselves  share  in  the  progress  of 
domestic  improvement  ?  This  is  the  problem  which 
Prince  Albert  and  his  fellow-labourers  have  set  them- 
selves to  solve,  and  all  friends  of  human  well-being 
must  fervently  wish  them  "God  speed." 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  labouring-classes  in 
the  rural  districts  is  not  at  all  more  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  work-people  in  the  towns.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  cottage  life  is  one  of  pure 
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air,  comfort,  and  quiet  innocence.  The  cattle  on  most 
farms  are  better  housed  than  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  their  families.  Foxhounds  live  in  luxury 
compared  with  them.  Look  into  the  peasant's  cot- 
tage in  any  county, — and  in  the  richest  agricultural 
counties,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  their  accom- 
modation is  the  worst, — and  what  do  you  find  ?  A 
mud  floor,  uneven  and  damp.  Overhead,  generally 
open  to  the  roof,  through  whose  cracks  the  rain  tric- 
kles or  pours  ;  a  hole  in  the  wall  serves  for  a  window. 
Around  the  door  are  puddles,  fed  from  the  steaming 
stye  of  pigs,  at  the  gable-end,  when  the  labourer  is  so 
happy  as  to  possess  them.  In  the  one  apartment, 
which  constitutes  the  entire  of  the  peasant's  house, 
the  parents,  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  of  all  ages, 
live,  eat,  wash,  and  sleep.  This  state  is  as  fatal  to 
health  as  it  is  to  morals.  In  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
hovels  are  notoriously  bad,  the  cottages  are  often 
flooded  with  water,  which  floivs  through  them  for  days 
together.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson  states  the  conse- 
quence : — "  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  die  annually 
of  fever  ;"  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  their  habitations,  and  partly  by  the  nlthi- 
ness  of  the  water  they  drink,  which  is  "  drawn  from 
the  stagnant  ponds,  where  horses  and  cows  drink,  and 
in  which  ducks  and  geese  swim."  We  have  obtained  a 
Health  of  Towns  Bill,  but  a  Health  of  Rural  Districts 
Bill  seems  quite  as  imperatively  called  for. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  physical  health  of  the 
people  that  is  injured,  to  the  shortening  of  their  lives, 
by  the  disregard  for  their  domestic  comfort  which  still 
prevails  ;  but  there  are  moral  evils  which  spring  from 
it,  of  a  still  more  deadly  character.  Crowd  human  - 
beings  together  in  an  unwholesome,  ill-ventilated 
apartment,  and  you  destroy  the  sense  of  self-respect 
in  them ;  you  make  them  indecent,  discontented,  and 
brutish.  They  cease  to  respect  their  own  and  each 
other's  personalities.  When  depressed  by  the  effect  of 
the  foul  vapours  they  breathe,  they  fly  to  drink  for 
relief,  and  then  you  have  drunkenness  and  all  its 
train  of  vices.  What  wonder  at  the  shockingly  unna- 
tural crimes,  the  recital  of  which  sometimes  startles 
us  in  the  newspapers,  when  such  is  the  state  in 
which  We  allow  masses  of  our  population  to  live ! 
What  wonder  at  the  poachings,  poisonings,  and  rick- 
burnings,  when  such  are  the  dens  in  which  our 
"peasantry,  their  country's  pride, "  are  hovelled  and 
huddled  ! 

Don't  let  the  rich  owner  of  broad  lands  think  he  has 
done  his  duty  by  the  peasantry  on  his  estates,  if  he 
has  merely  let  his  farms  at  the  highest  rents,  and 
gone  off  to  London,  to  Paris,  or  to  Rome,  to  spend 
them  there,  thinking  no  more  of  the  condition  of  those 
poor  men  at  home  whose  labour  it  is  that  gives  all  its 
value  to  the  land  they  till.  Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights  ;  though  it  is  the  rights  heretofore 
that  have  been  mainly  thought  of, — especially  the 
right  of  obtaining  the  highest  rental  from  the  richest 
tenant.  The  exceptions  we  know  are  numerous,  but 
the  exceptions  do  not  form  the  rule,  which  is,  we 
sorrow  to  say  it,  shameful  disregard  for  the  moral  and 
domestic  condition  of  the  rural  labourers.  The 
number  of  enlightened  landlords  who  have  followed 
the  examples  of  Coke  of  Holkham,  Gregory  of  Har- 
laxton,  and  Beauvoir  of  Culford,  in  erecting  comfort- 
able cottages  for  the  labourers  on  their  estates,  is  yet 
very  small ;  and  we  perceive,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Education  Commissioners,  that  in  those  districts  the 
most  destitute  of  educational  agencies,  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  schools  can  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be 
obtained  ;  and  from  some  of  the  wealthiest  landlords, 
living  in  country  palaces,  or  in  splendid  town-houses, 
or  at  Rome  or  Baden,  not  a  penny  can  be  got.  What 
an  appalling  future  are  those  neglectful  landlords 
preparing  for  the  rural  districts  of  our  country  ! 


But  even  in  our  wealthy  and  highly  civilized 
centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  prospect 
is  little  more  hopeful.  The  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
who  has  resided  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Ireland, 
where  he  has  seen  the  huts  of  the  one  and  the  hovels 
of  the  other,  has  publicly  declared  "that  he  would 
rather  pass  his  life  in  any  one  of  the  first,  or  in  most 
of  the  last,  than  he  would  inhabit  one  of  those  dens  or 
cellars,  too  often  used  as  dwellings  by  our  industrious 
poor — those  upon  whom  the  prosperity  and  quiet- 
ness of  this  country  so  greatly  depends." 

This,  however,  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  towns, 
that  an  extremely  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made 
there  ;  and  the  sanitary  idea  has  taken  full  possession 
of  the  public  mind,  which  may  yet  extend  into  the 
rural  districts.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
workpeople  are  well-paid,  that  they  are  able,  if  they 
choose,  to  live  in  wholesome  places,  and  that  they 
must  "help  themselves."  They  must  be  also  helped  ; 
they  must  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  desire  more 
comfortable  dwellings  ;  and  the  dwellings  must  be 
provided  for  them  before  they  can  obtain  them.  They 
ought  at  least  to  have  the  choice  between  wholesome 
well-aired  dwellings  and  foul  ones,  before  we  can  say 
that  they  prefer  the  latter.  And  that  cleanliness  and 
comfort  have  their  attractions  to  the  poorest,  we  think 
the  result  of  the  model  lodging-house  experiments  has 
abundantly  proved. 

It  is  easy  also  to  talk  of  the  improvidence  of  the 
poor  ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  improvi- 
dence exists  to  a  fearful  extent.  But  this  does  not 
excuse  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  means, 
from  doing  their  duty,  and  furnishing  education, 
guidance,  and  judicious  help  towards  a  purer  and 
healthier  life  on  the  part  of  the  more  helpless  classes. 

For  it  is,  after  all,  to  the  educated  in  heart  and 
mind  that  we  must  turn  first,  to  elicit  and  to  spread 
any  moral  and  domestic  regeneration.  Besides,  the 
very  state  of  physical  deterioration  in  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  now  daily  live,  prevents  them 
discovering  their  true  good,  or  desiring  and  aiming  after 
a  healthier  physical  or  moral  state.  Therefore  they 
must  be  helped ;  and,  therefore  it  is  that  we  rejoice 
at  the  experiment  made  by  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  under  the 
leadership  of  our  noble  Prince. 

What  is  now  wanted  is,  that  a  few  of  our  Titan 
builders  should  take  up  this  question  practically,  and 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  solution.  Prince  Albert's  Model 
Cottages  have  shown  that  the  investment  is  a  good 
one,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  moral  good  that 
would  be  secured.  Seven  per  cent,  is  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  for  cottage  property  ;  but  Mr.  Austin,  an 
experienced  architect,  has  shown  that  it  might  be 
more.  He  describes  a  clump  of  buildings  called 
Snow's  Rents,  in  Westminster,  of  the  most  unwhole- 
some description,  where  the  nouses  are  mostly  with- 
out yards,  the  stench  within  is  almost  intolerable  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulations  of  filth  and  the 
entire  want  of  drainage  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
where  the  supply  of  water  is  exceedingly  scanty, 
there  being  only  one  stand-pipe  in  the  court  for  the 
sixteen  houses  forming  the  property.  And  yet  Mr. 
Austin  has  shown  that  the  average  rental  paid  for 
these  houses  would  return  upwards  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  money  laid  out  in  making  a  substantial  set  of 
buildings  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  present  hovels  ; 
and  that  these  new  houses  should  "  have  every  struc- 
tural arrangement  requisite  to  render  them  healthy 
and  comfortable  dwellings."  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
per-centage  that  is  to  be  considered  in  this  case. 
Every  good  citizen  will  desire  to  be  a  means  of  well- 
being  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  to  employ 
his  wealth  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-creatures  as  well  as  to  "put  money  in  his 
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purse."  See  what  he  gains  by  this  investment.  He 
gets  fair  interest  for  his  money  ;  and  though  this  is 
the  least  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
either.  But  look  at  the  grander  results.  He  dimi- 
,  nishes  physical  suffering  ;  helps  society  towards  the 
I  formation  of  cleanly  and  economical  habits  ;  pro- 
motes morality  and  virtue  ;  improves  the  domestic 
character;  provides  comfortable  homes  in  lieu  of 
dirty  dwellings  ;  gives  industrious  people  something 
to  be  attached  to  ;  binds  them  to  society  and  its  in- 
terests by  a  new  and  powerful  tie  ;  and  furnishes  a 
j  soil  on  which  all  the  Christian  virtues  may  take  firm 
root,  grow,  and  daily  flourish.  Is  not  this  an  ambi- 
tion worthy  of  a  patriot,  who  seeks  the  good  of  others 
while  he  neglects  not  his  own  ?  Is  not  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  project  worthy  of  an  effort,  and  even 
of  a  sacrifice  ?  Let  all  true-hearted  workers  then  join 
in  this  enterprise,  and  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Prince.  For,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  family  is 
the  crystal  of  society,  the  home  is  the  school  of  the 
world,  and  the  domestic  hearth  is  the  true  seed-plot 
of  a  noble  and  flourishing  commonwealth. 


THE  HOETICULTUEAL  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 

THE  curt  remark  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Loudon 
that  the  native  plants  of  England  are  confined  to  the 
homely  limits  of  "  plums  and  berries."  The  truth  of 
so  sharp  a  reflection  on  the  barrenness  of  the  British 
Eden,  seems  to  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  when 
it  was  first  uttered,  for  an  absolute  fashion  for, bota- 
nizing, gardening,  and  hothousing  set  in  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  flowed  on 
ever  since,  a  constantly  increasing  and  strengthening 
current.  If  our  indigenous  horticulture  was  but  a 
hortus  siccus,  excepting  its  "  plums  and  berries,"  the 
shortcoming  was  compensated  by  the  labours  of  one 
whom  Linnaeus  denominated  the  "  Prince  of  Gar- 
deners/' viz.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, — by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  style  of  gardening,  and  the  rise  of  a 
numerous  class  of  cultivators. 

The  Horticultural  Society  arose  in  1804,  formed  by 
a  few  private  individuals.  So  successful  proved  the 
design  that  it  quickly  attained  very  considerable  sup- 
port ;  and  we  find  that  in  1809  it  was  granted  a  charter, 
and  could  boast  of  eminent  patrons  and  practical  sup- 
porters, like  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Knight.  To 
the  latter  is  ascribed  the  first  idea  of  establishing  a 
horticultural  society  ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Evelyn, 
horticulture  never  assumed  so  respectable  an  attitude 
as  when  the  same  Mr.  Knight  accepted  the  president's 
chair  of  the  newly-chartered  society. 

The  increasing  taste  for  exotic  botany  and  more 
general  demand  for  the  culinary  luxuries  of  hot- 
houses, had  previously  produced  considerable  emula- 
tion among  scientific  men  and  gardeners,  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  the  construction  of  hot-houses. 
We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  the 
establishment  of  conservatories,  but  cannot  resist 
alluding  to  the  eminent  name  of  Paxton  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject. 

"  In  August,  1815,"  writes  Mrs.  Loudon,*  "  a 
paper  had  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of 
Coul,  '  On  the  form  which  the  glass  of  a  forcing-house 
ought  to  have  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  rays  from  the  sun.'  This  form  Sir  George 
conceived  to  be  that  of  a  globe  ;  but  as  it  seemed  im- 
practicable to  make  a  hot-house  globular,  he  proposed 
to  make  the  roof  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Mr.  Loudon, 


*  "  Self-instruction  for  Young  Gardeners.' 


struck  with  this  paper,  tried  houses  with  curvilinear 
roofs  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
plan  was  the  best.  He  also  tried  a  house  with  what 
he  called  ridge  and  furrow  glazing  ;  a  plan  which  has 
since  been  carried  out  on  a  magnificent  scale  by  Mr. 
Paxton  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  splendid  conser- 
vatory at  Chatsworth."  Mrs.  Loudon  wrote  these 
remarks  in  1844,  probably  then  little  anticipating  the 
extraordinary  glass  structure  which  has  been  called  so 
many  names, — but  all  of  them  complimentary, — now 
standing  like  a  palace  of  enchantment  in  Hyde  Park. 

About  the  year  1824  the  garden  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  which  had  been  some  years  constructing, 
was  opened.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a  place  of 
experimental  researches,  and  a  station  whence  the 
most  valuable,  useful,  and  ornamental  plants  of  all 
kinds  might  be  distributed,  for  which  purpose  its 
extent,  amounting  to  thirty-three  acres,  was  expected 
to  be  amply  sufficient.  The  garden  consisted,  at  the 
date  of  its  opening,  of  an  arboretum,  probably  the 
richest  in  Europe,  trees  and  shrubs  that  were  orna- 
mental, an  orchard  deemed,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  perfect  collection  of  fruit-trees  that  had  ever 
been  formed,  of  a  few  forcing  houses  for  grapes,  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  in  which  trials  were  made  of  new 
vegetables,  and  of  a  few  small  hot-houses  and  green- 
houses filled  with  rare  plants.  It  was  conducted  for 
years  as  a  kind  of  normal  school  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  young  men  intended  for  gardeners, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
principles  of  their  business  before  they  could  be  re- 
commended to  places. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty -five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  arboretum  was  planted,  great  changes 
have  been  successively  made  in  the  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  arrangements  of  the  garden.  In  the 
year  1830,  the  Fellows,  in  majority,  insisted  that  the 
garden  ought  not  to  be  occupied  by  plants  of  mere 
botanical  interest ;  and  large  quantities  of  species  have 
been  since  that  time  removed.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  has  been  effected  in  the  arboretum  itself.  A 
large  number  of  unimportant  trees  and  shrubs,  still 
finding  places  in  the  garden,  without  in  any  way 
contributing  to  its  beauty,  were  removed.  The 
shrubbery,  adjoining  the  long  broad  walk  running 
round  the  south-east  and  south  sides  of  the  grounds, 
was  re-arranged  and  completed.  The  "  miscellaneous 
fruit  quarter,"  consisting  of  a  thicket  of  trees  (dupli- 
cates), through  which  the  walk  just  mentioned  passes, 
was  also  removed,  and  the  pla.ce  laid  out  on  a  totally 
different  plan.  A  flower-garden  has  since  been  laid 
out ; — and  opened  at  the  last  exhibition,  forming  the 
scene  of  an  exhibition  of  American  flowering  plants 
by  Mr.  Hosea  Waterer. 

The  annual  exhibitions  that  have  become  so  fashion- 
able, take  place  in  the  May,  June,  and  July  months. 
The  subjects  for  show  are  received  from  all  persons 
choosing  to  send  horticultural  plants.  The  rewards 
consist  of  valuable  prize-medals  in  gold  and  silver, 
termed  the  "  Banksian  "  and  "  Knightian  "  medals, 
that  of  the  highest  value  being  estimated  at  fifteen 
pounds  sterling :  indeed,  the  latter  sum  is  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  medal,  whenever  demanded  by  the 
prizeholder.  The  Society's  rewards  are  offered,  less 
for  new  and  curious  objects  than  for  fine  specimens  of 
horticultural  skill ;  the  design  being,  not  so  much  to 
encourage  the  collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  gar- 
dener. 

The  extensive  correspondence  comprised  in  the  wide 
scope  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  enables  it  to  ob- 
tain highly  interesting  and  valuable  communications 
and  specimens  connected  with  the  science  of  horticul- 
ture. From  China  and  the  East-Indies,  from  Ame- 
rica and  California,  from  Africa  and  Australia,  in 
short,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  correspondence  and 
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contributions  flow  in  to  the  head-quarters  in  Regent- 
street.  The  names  of  Douglas,  Don,  Sabine,  Forbes, 
Rae  are  those  of  travellers, — some  of  whom,  alas  !  pe- 
rished in  the  prosecution  of  their  researches, — the 
explorers  of  foreign  lands  and  far  distant  countries,  to 
provide  the  above  Society  with  its  acknowledged  rare 
collections  of  plants.  Only  lately,  Mr.  Layard,  the 
eastern  traveller,  whose  researches  at  Nineveh  have 
proved  of  such  classical  importance,  contributed  a 
collection  of  seeds  of  strange  but  luxuriant  plants 
growing  wildly  in  the  natural  gardens  of  Persia.  A 
botanical  expedition  from  Scotland,  but  supported  by 
the  Society,  is  now  exploring  the  Oregon  territory  in 
I  the  "  far  West."  Captain  Champion,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Braine,  and  Mr.  Fortune,  the  traveller,  are  at  the 
present  time  in  China,  the  "  flowery  land,"  hunting 
for  new  and  scarce  exotic  plants.  Captain  Champion 
is  the  discoverer  of  a  Chinese  rose,  which  novelty  to 
this  country  has  been  christened  the  Rhodoleia  Cham- 
pioni.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  the  Society's 
hot-houses  have  been  more  especially  enriched  by  the 
Indian  collections  transmitted  by  Dr.  Wallich  from 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Calcutta. 

The  triumphs  of  British  horticulturists  have  been 
undoubtedly  great  since  a  systematic  study  of  the 
science  first  occupied  their  attention.  Loudon's  Hor- 
tus  Britannicus  gives  a  catalogue  of  plants  cultivated 
in  this  country,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  species.  The  improvement  of  the  qualities 
of  plants  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  forte  of 
the  English  gardener.  To  instance  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  gained  :  the  fibres  of  a  useful  plant  in 
commerce,  like  the  flax  for  example,  are  too  coarse 
for  the  manufacturer's  purposes ;  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  its  delicate  tubes  without  being  aware  how 
vegetable  tissue  is  affected  by  light,  air,  and  earth. 
Again,  the  flavour  of  some  fruit  is  an  acid  ;  it  is  the 
botanist  alone  who  could  have  discovered  how  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  In  English 
soil  the  vine  will  never  yield  grapes  capable  of  making 
such  wine  as  even  that  of  champagne.  But  the  English 
hot-house  will  preserve  and  bring  to  perfection  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  descriptions  of  this  cooling 
and  luscious  fruit.  Horticulturists  have  succeeded, 
not  only  in  improving  the  qualities  but  in  doubling 
and  trebling  the  crops  of  orchard  fruit.  And  with 
regard  to  exotic  culture,  when  you  observe  the  pine- 
apple and  the  orange  flourish  in  our  conservatories, 
and  note  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  strawberry,  with 
its  fresh  and  scintillating  ruby  surface,  you  must  be 
ready  to  admit  the  triumphs  claimed  for  English 
gardeners. 

But  these  remarks  will  meet  with  confirmation 
when  our  opinions  are  assisted  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. We  invite  you  to  accompany  us  on  a  visit  to 
the  celebrated  gardens  at  Chiswick. 

It  is  a  brilliant  June  day,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
heat,  dust,  and  distance,  we  might  stroll  with  any  of 
our  well-dressed  and  pedestrian  readers  to  this  aristo- 
cratic western  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  on  peripatetic 
principles  ;  but  the  most  convenient  course  will  be  to 
charter  a  Hansom's  cab,  and  ride.  The  road  appears 
unusally  thronged  with  equipages,  including  vehicles 
whose  heraldry  seems  of  the  humblest ;  we  should 
prophesy  from  observation  of  the  abundant  floral  em- 
blems bedecking  the  button-holes  of  so  many  super- 
fine coats,  that,  like  ourselves,  the  wearers  are  going 
to  the  flower-show  ;  our  cab  careers  at  a  dashing  pace 
soon  covering  the  distance  points  of  Piccadilly, 
Knightsbridge,  and  Kensington  ;  these  suburbs  are 
passed  with  a  glance  of  cold  recognition,  betraying 
little  interest  in  them  as  ancillary  to  Chiswick.  And 
our  Jehu  is  glad  to  escape  their  crowded  precincts 
for  the  open  road,  if  indeed  a  clear  space  and  no 
favour  are  likely  to  be  guaranteed.  Continually  we  are 


finding  ourselves  in  juxtaposition  with  gay  and  noisy 
"  turnouts,"  unmistakeably  bound  for  the  floral  exhibi- 
tion. Now  it  is  an  aristocratic  dog-cart  that  takes 
the  start  of  us  ;  now  a  stylish  drag  crammed  with 
ladies  in  flaunting  colours,  their  rouge  and  nosegays 
predominating  ;  now  a  quiet  open  chariot,  the  occu- 
pants being  the  types  of  gentility  and  elegance  -  now 
a  landau  of  bright  yellow,  with  a  fat  gentleman,  and 
no  one  else,  for  an  obvious  reason,  occupying  the  seat  ; 
now  a  pilentum  with  a  Corinthian  medical  practitioner 
inside,  whose  stiff  white  neckcloth  and  very  red  face  ! 
are  emblematic  of  his  sanitaiy  predilections  ;  now  a  i 
dark  green  brougham,  containing  a  recluse  cardinal 
from  Rome,  is  followed  by  cabs  ad  libitum  and  eques- 
trians, all  gladsomely  and  merrily  covering  the  half 
dozen  miles  distance  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  On 
nearing  the  pleasant  little  village,  honoured  by  being 
made  a  fancy-fair  of  horticultural  triumph,  we  discover 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  assemblage  of 
people,  mixed  with  vehicles:  garish  footmen  in  aiguil- 
letted  liveries,  consequentially  wield  their  "clouded 
canes  "  or  wands  of  office,  as  they  lounge  on  the  green 
sward  by  the  wayside,  and  watch  the  equipages  to 
which  they  are  severally  attached, — the  carriages 
forming  in  a  rank  some  half-mile  or  more  along  the 
road  ;  crowds  of  holiday  folks  besiege  the  village  hos- 
telries,  intent  upon  al  fresco  dejeunes  and  indulging 
in  imbibing  bottled  stout,  or  draught  porter  out  of 
the  familiar  pewter.  The  mixed  town  society  and 
dusty  finery  of  races  have  invaded  ingenuous  Chiswick 
for  the  nonce.  The  "  flower-shows  "  belong  indeed 
to  the  category  of  London  suburban  festivals,  and  are 
in  their  way  almost  as  celebrated  as  the  Derby. 

Thjs  vista  of  awning  before  us  leads  to  the  principal 
gate  of  the  garden.  A  perfect  crush  of  elegantly 
attired  gentry  are  making  their  way  along  the  im- 
provised Fop's  Alley  ;  dukes  and  duchesses  cannot  help 
themselves,  but  must  par  necessitate  rub-shoulder,  not 
exclusively  with  their  own  set,  but  also  with  a  hetero- 
geneous public,  composed  of  not  a  few  swell-mobsmen. 
But  the  ordeal  once  passed,  the  compensation  for  a 
vexatious  squeeze  is  most  gratifying.  Voila  !  a  flower 
world  of  surpassing  beauty  greets  the  delighted  vision  ! 
We  are  ushered  into  a  parterre  resplendent  with 
floral  charms,  a  sea  of  flowers  undulates  in  prismatic 
waves  before  us  ;  the  presence  of  bevies  of  lively  and 
beautifully  adorned  ladies,  their  attire  vying  with  the 
flowers  in  brilliancy  of  colour  and  complexion,  adds  to 
the  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  gentlemen  attending 
upon  the  fair  sex,  display  by  their  showy  externals, 
all  the  eccentricities  of  the  prevalent  fashion,  and  form 
no  unequal  component  in  the  "  Show  "  of  the  day. 

Observe  yonder  magnificent  conservatory,  glittering 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  a  miniature  Crystal  Palace. 
Does  not  its  interior  form  a  culmination  of  floral  splen- 
dours ?  Here  are  collected  the  choicest  pelargoniums, 
carnations,  calceolarias,  orchids,  and  fuchsias.  We 
admire  curiously  these  tall  cacti  with  their  net- work 
forms,  elaborated  with  a  wonderful  ingenuity  of 
nature's  hand.  Some  of  the  plants  that  we  inspect 
are  extremely  rare,  and  seldom  to  be  seen  in  flower. 
Novelty  is  the  order  of  the  day  at  Chiswick.  In 
illustration  of  what  is  held  to  be  a  horticultural 
"  novelty,"  we  state  that  the  subject  should  be  so 
new  in  kind  as  never  to  have  been  exhibited  before, 
at  least  in  these  gardens.  A  high  standard  of  horti- 
cultural excellence  is  preserved  by  the  Chiswick  conser- 
vators. Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
enthusiasm  and  controversy  that  were  produced  by 
Mr.  London's  happy  discovery  of  the  plant  called 
the  Valiisneria  at  Lyons  in  1819.  The  excitement 
that  prevailed,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  positive  furore. 

But  revenons  a  nos  hortus.  The  pride  and  perfume 
of  Chiswick  Garden,  albeit  artificially  produced, 
recall  the  fragrant  breath  of  that  sweet  Isle  of 
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Rhodes,  the  rose's  native  place,  over  which  a  Jupiter, 
for  Danae's  sake,  is  fabled  to  have  poured  a  golden 
shower.  In  addition  to  the  odours  of  roses,  every  gale 
of  that  sunny  isle  is  scented  with  aromatic  herbs.  What 
a  contrast  is  suggested  by  Chiswick,  whose  garden  ex- 
hales a  fragrance  not  altogether  coming  from  Heaven, 
but  from  the  perfume-marts  of  Bond-street.  But  this 
merely  en  passant. 

The  fairy-like  genealogy  of  the  rose  recurs,  as  we 
bask  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  rhododendrons.  More 
than  one  hundred  distinct  species  of  roses  are  known, 
and  about  two  thousand  varieties  are  the  English 
gardeners'  object  and  care.  The  two  species  which 
were  earliest  cultivated  in  the  British  garden,  appear 
to  have  been  the  Provence  and  the  musk. 

Our  eyes  are  perfectly  dazzled  with  gazing  on  the 
gleaming  flowers  of  the  scarlet  lyclmis.  Pliny  observes 
that  this  plant  was  in  his  time  called  flammea,  from 
its  colour,  so  like  the  flame  of  fire.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  having  been  brought  from  Asia  ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  hither  from  the  Russian  gardens 
in  the  year  1596. 

Examine  next  these  Fuchsias ;  sixty  years  since  the 
lovely  tribe  of  fuchsias  were  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  ;  now  they  hang  their  crimson  bells  in  every 
garden,  or  bloom  among  the  flowers  which  deck  the 
window-sill,  smiling  even  in  the  dim  atmosphere  of 
London,  but  looking  greener  and  gayer  in  the  little 
garden-pot  of  the  country  cottage  parlour.  We  have 
now  several  species.  The  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  earliest  introduced,  is  the  scarlet  fuchsia  (fuchsia 
coccinea),  which  is  wild  in  Chili,  and  was  brought  into 
this  country  and  presented  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Kew  in  1788,  the  remaining  species  of  the  genus  not 
having  been  introduced  before  1823.  The  fuchsia 
was  long  considered  a  very  delicate  plant,  and  was 
kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  known  only  to  the  rich  ; 
but  is  found  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  be  now  abo  the 
poor  man's  flower.  The  richly  coloured  tints  of  the 
calyx  and  the  crimson  corolla  within,  rolled  up  like  a 
ribbon,  enable  the  scarlet  fuchsia  to  vie  in  beauty 
even  with  the  brighter  scarlet  of  the  fuchsia  fulgens, 
recently  imported  specimens  of  which  we  perceive  by 
its  side.  It  is  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  pale 
flesh-coloured  and  green  varieties  now  cherished  by 
the  curious.  The  plant  was  named  after  Leonard 
Fuchs,  a  well-known  German  botanist,  who  lived  in 
the  16th  century. 

Specimens  of  the  ipomcea,  called  by  gardeners  the 
major  Convolvulus,  are,  we  perceive,  exhibited.  Com- 
paratively few  of  them  can  bear  the  winter  in  the 
garden. 

What  are  these  slipper-like  flowers  by  our  side  ? 
During  June  and  the  two  following  months,  the 
Calceolarias  are  either  flowering  in  the  green-house 
or  in  the  garden-pot.  The  greater  number  have 
yellow  blossoms,  and  in  all  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower 
is  inflated  like  a  bag,  and  the  form  of  the  whole 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  slipper,  but  more  delicate  in 
construction  than  even  the  fairy's  present  to  Cinder- 
ella. 

Most  beautiful  are  these  tall  white  lilies,  of  which 
the  deservedly  vaunted  Victoria  JRegia  is  the  crowning 
example.  Dr.  Royle  quotes  Dr.  Bowring's  descrip- 
tion of  a  lily,  which  that  writer  terms  the  lily  of 
Palestine,  and  heai'd  called  Lilia  Syriaca,  which  grew 
in  great  profusion  about  Galilee.  Yet  our  white  lily 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  lily  of  the  field  or  the  lily  of 
the  song  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Bowring  plainly  indicates 
the  scarlet  martagon  lily,  which  was  in  former  days 
called  the  Byzantium  lily,  and  which  grows  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Levant. 

Continuing  our  promenade  along  the  broad  walk  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  grounds,  we  approach 
an  awning,  that  has  been  spread,  we  understand,  to 


prevent  the  sun  from  injuring  a  very  large  and  fine 
collection  of  American  flowering  plants  alluded  to  in 
the  early  part  of  this  paper.  These  American  flower- 
shows  have  become  common  ;  but  they  are  transcen- 
dently  brilliant.  On  entering  the  tent,  the  startling 
scene  realizes  the  gladdening  picture  of  the  Bower  of 
Roses  painted  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 
We  quit  this  fairy-land,  only  to  be  introduced  to 
yet  another.  A  "Garden  of  Hesperides,"  is  open  to 
us  through  yonder  small  wicket-gate,  redolent  with 
the  choicest  collection  of  lovely  and  luscious  fruits. 
While  we  are  thus  permitted  to  delight  the  sight  with 
these  profuse  displays  of  nature's  bounties,  the  ear 
also  is  propitiated  by  the  enlivening  sounds  of  music 
emanating  from  different  bands  of  musicians  stationed 
in  distant  parts  of  the  grounds.  The  finer  senses 
luxuriate  in  gratifications  that  become  oppressive 
from  the  excess  of  them.  But  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  that  we  can  summon  determination  to 
withdraw  from  bright  promenades,  to  the  attractions 
of  which  we  feel  ourselves  spell-bound. 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

MR.  WYLD'S   GREAT  GLOBE. 

WOULD  you  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,"  scale  the  Andes,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  soar 
over  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  voyage  the  great 
Pacific,  follow  Sir  John  Franklin's  route  to  the  North 
Pole,  scour  the  Southern  Ocean  with  the  whaler, 
visit  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  scan 
the  seat  of  war  at  the  Cape,  roam  the  great  Sahara 
Desert,  sail  up  the  Mediterranean, — you  can  do  it 
all  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wyld,  whose  great  Globe  is 
really  one  of  the  industrial  marvels  of  the  year 
1851. 

Never  before  has  there  existed  such  facilities  for 
inspecting  the  wonders  of  the  world  by  the  aid  of  the 
painter  and  geographer  as  now  abound  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  Panorama  places  before  your  very  eyes 
nature  in  her  finest  aspects,  the  architecture  of  great 
cities,  the  routes  of  nations,  the  haunts  of  tourists, 
and  the  seats  of  empire.  Would  you  take  the  grand 
tour,  there  is  the  Panorama  of  Europe  from  Dover 
to  Constantinople.  Would  you  accompany  the  cadet 
to  the  theatre  of  glory  in  India,  there  is  the  Overland 
Route, — up  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Desert,  and 
down  the  Red  Sea  to  Madras.  Would  you  visit  New 
Zealand,  there  is  Mr.  Brees  ready  to  exhibit  its  beau- 
ties from  shore  to  shore.  Or  the  Valley  of  Cashmere  ; 
or  the  Arctic  Regions  ;  or  the  Holy  Land  ;  or  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara ;  or  the  beautiful  scenery  of  our  own  Native 
Land  ;  there  are  Panoramas  to  exhibit  all  these  before 
your  eyes,  without  requiring  you  to  travel  a  greater 
distance  than  to  Leicester  Square  or  the  Strand.  But 
Mr.  Wyld  has  crowned  all  these  exhibitions  by  his 
Great  Globe.  He  has  set  before  the  spectator  at  once 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the 
relation  and  bearings  of  countries,  the  great  routes 
of  men  by  land  and  sea,  almost  at  a  glance. 

You  enter  the  dome  in  Leicester  Square,  and  look 
around.  The  great  blue  ocean  everywhere  surrounds 
you  ;  the  vast  Southern  Pacific — one  wide  watery 
waste — only  a  few  dots  of  land  emerging  here  and 
there  from  the  deep  ;  then  land  appears,  the  extre- 
mity of  Terra  Del  Fuego,  with  its  rocky  southern 
extremity  of  Cape  Horn,  across  which  storms  and 
tempests  perpetually  lash.  East  and  west,  the  Blue 
Ocean  extends  far  and  wide.  Northward  and  east, 
lies  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there,  lying  to  the 
north-east,  is  Natal,  the  new  south  land,  with  its 
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rivers,  valleys,  and  mountain-chains  distinctly  marked 
out.  There,  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  one  whom 
we  know  tills  his  farm  ;  you  can  note  the  very  spot, 
and  carry  it  in  your  mind's  eye — you  feel  as  if  you 
had  seen  the  far-off  home  of  your  kindred.  To  the 
right,  the  savage  but  picturesque  island  of  Mada- 
gascar lies  suiTOunded  by  the  ocean  ;  and  still  to  the 
right,  the  lovely  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of 
France  ;  and  then,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  ocean 
in  the  same  latitude,  is  Australia,  with  its  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales,  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Philip,  and 
I  Southern  and  Western  Australia.  You  see  Van 
Diemen's  Land  lying  away  to  the  south,  separated  by 
Bass's  Straits  from  the  greater  island,  which  is  like  a 
continent  for  size.  Ocean  still  sweeps  around  you, 
till  New  Zealand,  with  its  peaked  and  forest-crowned 
hills,  rises  up  from  the  deep. 

Again  moving  northwards  and  westward,  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Australia  come  under  notice,  affording 
boundless  fields  for  the  emigration  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  Indian  Ocean  is  crossed,  and  the  dismal 
wastes  of  the  African  continent ;  next,  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean — water  still  greatly  predominating  in 
this  latitude, — and  then,  still  further  west,  before  you 
there  lies  mapped  out  the  great  continent  of  South 
America,  with  its  Cordilleras  and  mountain-chains 
stretching  away  in  a  long  unbroken  line  from  north 
to  south,  their  most  lofty  summits  tipped  with  snow  ; 
gigantic  rivers  descending  through  wide  plains  towards 
the  sea  ;  the  pampas,  or  grassy  flats,  extending  for 
hundreds  of  miles  on  either  side.  Far  in  the  west 
lie  the  beautiful  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  mere  specks 
in  the  waste  of  water  which  stretches  around  them, 
just  lifting  their  heads  out  of  the  sea,  as  if  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  the  ocean. 

As  you  ascend  the  winding  staircase,  and  cross  the 
equator,  land  begins  to  predominate,  and  the  ocean 
is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  Here  you  have 
reached  China,  with  its  prodigious  population,  a  land 
marvellously  rich  by  nature,  hemmed  in  on  the  north 
by  lofty  hills,  and  the  Great  Wall  bounding  it  on  the 
west.  It  is  yet  an  unknown  land,  the  exploring 
genius  of  Britain  having,  as  yet,  been  enabled  to 
penetrate  only  a  small  portion  of  its  outer  margin. 
You  cross  the  Burman  Empire,  and  there  in  sight  is 
the  great  continent  of  Hindostan,  or  British  India. 
You  can  trace  the  route  of  our  conquests  there,  the 
Punjab  lying  along  the  south-west  limits  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  ;  and  lo  !  there  is  the  Kyber 
Pass,  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Affghanistan.  Still  west 
lie  Cabul,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  separated  from  the 
African  continent  by  the  long  Bed  Sea.  Westward 
still,  lies  the  burning  Sahara,  and  over  beyond  the 
waste  the  Atlantic  is  again  crossed,  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  southern 
shores  of  the  slave-holding  American  States,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  Yon  can  trace  the 
route  of  the  gold-finders  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
mark  the  line  of  a  new  railway  now  being  laid  down 
there,  and  discern  the  gold  country  itself,  towards 
which  the  wealth-worshipping  people  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  are  now  converging  in  countless  thou- 
sands. 

A  more  northern  latitude  is  now  reached  ;  you  have 
attained  a  more  temperate  air,  and  the  men  along 
this  line  are  hardier,  more  laborious,  more  enter- 
prising, and  more  warlike.  From  right  to  left — which 
is^  from  east  to  west — lie  Japan,  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  China,  the  prodigious  empire  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
which  lies  Russia  in  Europe  ;  then,  westward  still, 
lie  all  the  interesting  countries  of  old  Europe,  their 
mountain-chains,  rivers,  lakes,  external  configu- 
ration, and  even  local  colour,  being  distinctly  and 
beautifully  marked.  The  water  is  now  limited  in 


extent,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  land,  the 
Mediterranean  washing  the  old  shores  of  Greece  and 
Rome, — the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  laving  the 
shores  of  the  modern  empires  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Britain.  Ah  !  there  lies  our  own 

snug  little  island  ! 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island  ! 

Search  the  globe  round,  none  can  be  found, 

So  happy  as  this  little  island  ! 

It  is  but  a  speck  in  the  waters,  which  stretch  far 
away  from  it  on  the  west.  It  lies  there,  in  the  van 
of  Europe,  looking  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  peering 
into  it  like  Columbus  from  his  poop.  It  points  to  the 
great  shores  of  America,  which  it  has  already  peopled. 
Cross  the  Atlantic,  now  under  your  feet,  and  you  see 
the  vast  new  land  which  Britain  has  subdued,  stretch- 
ing from  Labrador  to  Francisco  in  California,  the 
home  of  future  empires.  You  can  now  trace  the  line 
of  Asa  Whitney's  projected  gigantic  railway  across 
the  States,  two  thousand  miles  long,  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  through  yet 
unpeopled  territories,  up  valleys,  across  prairies,  and 
through  the  rifts  of  great  mountain-chasms.  See  ! 
there  are  the  great  inland  seas  of  the  North  ;  now 
you  can  comprehend  their  relative  extent.  And 
Niagara,  too,  is  there,  though  without  its  thunder. 
Cast  your  eyes  northward,  and  you  discern  at  a 
glance  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain-range  which 
bounds  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  where,  amid  thick- 
ribbed  ice,  so  many  valorous  men  have  gone  forth 
from  England  to  brave  death  and  all  the  perils  of  cold 
and  storms  in  the  pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge. 

Our  necessarily  brief  glance  at  this  fine  work  of 
science  and  art,  can  give  but  a  bare  idea  of  the 
vivid  interest  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
intelligent  and  devout  mind.  No  method  of  teach- 
ing geography  in  a  summary  view  has  yet  been  de- 
vised ignore  effectual  than  this  extraordinary  globe  of 
Mr.  Wyld's.  It  is  geography  anatomized  and  dis- 
sected in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  Its  detail  of 
hill  and  valley,  lake  and  river,  modelled  in  relief,  and 
each  coloured  after  nature,  speaks  to  the  eye  in  a 
way  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  map  or  globe 
with  a  flat  surface  to  do.  And  were  it  possible  to 
have  a  similar  globe  erected  in  every  large  town, 
it  could  not  fail  to  prove  eminently  instructive  to 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  in  conveying  to  them, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  a  direct  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  relations  and  conditions 
of  the  great  globe  on  which  we  live. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  WHALE. 

'  Your  ship,  perhaps,  has  been  thoroughly  scrubbed 
and  cleansed,  crew  cleared  of  "gurry,"  and  all  again 
made  ship-shape  and  tidy,  when,  just  after  dinner, 
as  all  hands  are  on  deck,  the  welcome  cry  is  raised, 
"  There  she  blows  !"  "Where  away,"  says  the  cap- 
tain, hailing  the  man  aloft.  "  About  two  points  on 
the  lee  bow,  sir."  "There  she  blows!  there  she 
blows  ! "  is  shouted  again,  and  echoed  back  by  a  dozen 
voices  all  agog.  The  mate,  if  lively,  is  soon  aloft. 
"  What  dd"  you  make  them,  Mr. ?"  says  the  cap- 
tain, mounted  on  a  thwart  in  the  quarter-boat,  and 
scanning  the  horizon  with  the  most  eager  interest. 
"  I  can't  make  'em  out  yet,  sir  ;  there's  three  or  four 
of 'em,  and  they're  going  quick  to  windward."  Pre- 
sently there  sings  out'  one  from  the  fore-top-gallant 
yard,  "  There  goes  flu-u-u-kes — flukes  ! "  This  is 
always  decisive  of  the  kind  ;  for  the  right  wJiale,  after 
breathing  or  blowing  a  few  moments  on  the  surface, 
pitches  down  head  foremost  into  the  deep,  and  as  the 
head  descends,  the  tail  rises  with  a  graceful  curve 
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above  the  water,  and  for  a  moment  is  seen  in  nearly 
a  vertical  position,  and  then  slowly  disappears.  All 
now  in  your  ship  is  eagerness  and  engrossment  in  the 
motions  of  your  game,  and  every  man  is  intent  at  his 
station.  The  tubs  of  lines  have  just  been  put  into  the 
boats  ;  the  harpoons  and  lances  adjusted  in  their  pro- 
per places,  ready  for  action.  "  Lower  away ! "  at  length 
cries  the  mate,  and  every  boat  is  instantly  resting  on 
the  water,  manned  by  their  respective  crews.  "Give 
way,  my  lads  ! "  is  the  next  you  hear,  and  the  boats 
are  leaping  as  if  alive  toward  the  point  where  the 
whale  was  last  seen.  All  orders  are  now  given  in  a 
low  tone  ;  every  man  is  doing  his  utmost,  and  the 
boats  are  springing  over  the  smooth  swells,  each 
striving  to  be  headmost  in  the  chase.  "Now  we 
rested  with  our  oars  a-peak,"  says  a  sailor,  narrating 
an  actual  scene  like  this,  "for  the  whales  who  had 
gone  down  to  break  water  again.  Presently  they 
were  up  and  blowing  all  around,  and  very  much  scat- 
tered, being  alarmed  by  the  boats,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  near  enough  for  a  dart.  But  at  one 
time  five  of  the  monsters  rose  close  to  our  boats. 
The  mate  motioned  us  all  to  be  silent,  when  we  could 
have  fastened  to  one  ;  and  the  only  reason,  as  we 
supposed,  why  he  did  not  was  because  he  was  so  fright- 
ened. The  whale  now  ran  to  the  southward,  and 
every  boat  was  in  chase  as  fast  as  we  could  spring  to 
our  oars.  The  first  mate's  boat  was  headmost  in  the 
chase,  ours  next,  and  the  captain's  about  half  a  mile 
astern.  The  foremost  now  came  up  with  and  fastened 
to  a  large  whale.  We  were  soon  on  the  battle-ground, 
and  saw  him  struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  barbed 
harpoon,  which  had  gone  deep  into  his  huge  carcass. 
We  pulled  upon  the  monster,  and  our  boat-steerer 
darted  another  harpoon  into  him.  '  Stern  all ! ' 
shouted  the  mate ,  '  stern  all,  for  your  lives  ! '  We 
steered  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  peaked  our 
oars.  The  whale  now  ran,  and  took  the  line  out  of 
the  boat  with  such  swiftness  that  we  were  obliged  to 
throw  water  on  it  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  by  friction 
around  the  loggerhead.  Then  he  stopped,  and  blindly 
thrashed  and  rolled  about  in  great  agony,  so  that  it 
seemed  madness  to  approach  him.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  captain  came  up,  and  boldly  darted  ano- 
ther harpoon  into  his  writhing  body.  The  enraged 
whale  raised  his  head  above  the  water,  snapped  his 
horrid  jaws  together,  and  in  his  senseless  fury  lashed 
the  sea  into  foam  with  his  flukes.  The  mate  now,  in 
his  turn,  approached  near  enough  to  bury  a  lance  deep 
in  his  vitals,  and  shouted  again,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
'  Stern  all ! '  A  thick  stream  of  blood,  instead  of 
water,  was  soon  issuing  from  his  spout-holes.  Ano- 
ther lance  was  buried  ;  he  was  thrown  into  dying 
convulsions,  and  ran  around  in  a  circle  ;  but  his  flurry 
was  soon  over, — he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  and 
floated  dead.  We  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  and  took 
him  in  tow  for  the  ship,  which  was  now  about  fifteen 
miles  off." — The  Whaleman's  Adventures. 

LEARNING  AND  WISDOM. 

The  learned  man  is  only  useful  to  the  learned  ;  the 
wise  man  is  equally  useful  to  the  wise  and  the  simple. 
The  merely  learned  man  has  not  elevated  his  mind 
above  that  of  others  ;  his  judgments  are  not  more 
penetrating,  his  remarks  not  more  delicate,  nor  his 
actions  more  beautiful  than  those  of  others  ;  he  merely 
uses  other  instruments  than  his  own  ;  his  hands  are 
employed  in  business  of  which  the  head  sometimes 
takes  little  note.  It  is  wholly  different  with  the  wise 
man  ;  he  moves  far  above  the  common  level, — he 
observes  everything  from  a  different  point  of  view  ; 
in  his  employments  there  is  always  an  aim,  in  his 
views  always  freedom,  and  all  with  him  is  above  the 
common  level. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 


DEMOCRATIC    PRINCIPLE    OF    STEAM-BOAT 
EXCURSIONS. 

What  a  world  of  passengers  in  our  steamer !  Princes, 
dukes,  gentlemen,  ladies,  tailors,  milliners,  people  of 
every  rank  and  calling,  all  jumbled  together.  The 
power  of  steam  is  not  confined  to  material  objects. 
Its  influences  extend  over  the  social  and  moral  arrange- 
ments of  mankind.  Steam  is  the  great  democratic 
power  of  our  age  ;  annihilating  the  conventional  dis- 
tinctions, differences,  and  social  distance  between  man 
and  man,  as  well  as  the  natural  distances  between  place 
and  place.  Observe  that  high  and  mighty  exclusive,  sit- 
ting all  by  himself  on  the  bench  of  the  steamer's  quar- 
ter-deck, wrapped  up  in  his  own  self-importance  and 
his  blue  travelling  cloak,  lined  with  white,  and  casting 
his  looks  of  superiority  around  him.  He  is  an  English 
gentleman,  no  doubt,  of  family  and  fortune.  What  a 
great  person  this  I-by-myself-I  traveller  would  have 
been  in  the  days  of  postchaises-and-four  and  sailing- 
packets  !  Now,  in  the  steamboat,  not  a  soul,  not 
even  the  ship-dog,  takes  the  least  notice  of  his  touch- 
me-not  dignity.  He  looks  grand,  he  looks  my  lord, 
in  vain.  Worse  than  want  of  respect  is  this  want  of 
notice  at  all,  the  being  absolutely  overlooked.  The 
dinner-bell  rings,  and  down  must  this  great  personage 
scramble  with  the  rest  of  us  ;  must  eat,  and  drink,  and 
carve,  and  ask,  and  help,  or  be  helped,  and  talk,  listen, 
and  live,  with  the  other  passengers,  or  go  without 
dinner  and  starve ;  and  nobody  cares  or  puts  himself 
out  of  the  way  for  him.  His  grocer's  clerk,  perhaps, 
or  his  tailor's  heir-apparent,  outshines  him  ;  or,  it 
may  be,  puts  down,  in  a  cavalier  tone,  his  assumption 
of  superiority  in  the  hail-fellow-well-met  circle  of  pas- 
sengers who  are  whisked  along  by  this  democratic 
power  of  steam,  at  equal  pace  and  equal  price,  with 
equal  rights  and  equal  consideration.  It  is  not  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry  only  who  are  cut  down  by 
the  steam  demon  to  the  dimensions  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. The  German  potentate,  who  at  home  sits  in 
whiskered  magnificence  at  the  window  of  his  schloss, 
and  may  count  every  shirt  laid  on  the  green  to  bleach 
within  the  circle  of  his  hereditary  dominions  and  ter- 
ritorial sway,  condescends,  in  these  days  of  speed  and 
economy,  to  save  his  state  revenues,  and  travel  by 
steam  to  visit  his  crowned  cousins.  Seated  in  the 
saloon  of  a  Rhine  steamboat,  he  stares  over  his  tawny 
moustaches,  like  an  owl  in  a  withered  beech-hedge,  at 
the  free  and  easy  crowd  of  passengers  of  all  ranks  and 
countries,  who  seem  quite  insensible  of  their  proximity 
to  so  much  grandeur.  He  discovers,  perhaps,  in  his 
all-engrossing,  talkative,  vis-a-vis  neighbour  at  dinner, 
whom  the  waiters  fly  to  serve,  the  thriving  draper  of 
his  own  village-metropolis,  returning  from  Manchester 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  goods  and  assurance,  with  which 
he  feels  quite  at  his  ease,  and  sits  altogether  unannihi- 
lated  in  the  sublime  presence  ;  nay,  horror  of  horrors  ! 
the  fellow  calls  for  a  bottle  of  higher-priced  wine  than 
his  serene  highness  is  drinking,  nods, — actually  nods, 
— to  the  thrice-illustrious  herr,  tells  him  they  must 
have  seen  each  other  somewhere  before,  and  proposes 
a  glass  to  their  better  acquaintance  !  Where  will  the 
influences  of  steam  power  end  ?  They  began  with 
the  physical,  and  are  extending  over  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  moral  world. — Laing's  Observations  on 
Europe, 

A  mother  should  desire  to  give  her  children  a 
superabundance  of  enthusiasm,  to  the  end  that,  after 
they  have  lost  all  they  are  sure  to  lose  in  mixing  with 
the  world,  enough  may  still  remain  to  prompt  and 
support  them  through  great  actions.  A  cloak  should 
be  of  three-pile,  to  keep  its  gloss  in  wear. — Guesses  at 
Truth. 
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DESERVE    IT! 

DIAMOND     DUST. 

IN  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the 

NE'ER  droop  you  head  upon  your  hand, 

supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. 

And  'wail  the  bitter  times  : 

WITH  many  readers,  brilliancy  of  style  passes  for 

The  self-  same  bell 

affluence  of  thought  ;  they  mistake  buttercups  in  the 

That  tolls  a  knell 

grass  for  gold  mines  under  the  ground. 

Can  ring  out  merry  chimes. 
And  we  have  still  the  elements 

THE  rays  of  happiness,   like   those    of  light,    are 
colourless  when  unbroken. 

That  made  up  fame  of  old  ; 

AMBITION  is  a  kind  of  dropsy,  the  more  a  man 

The  wealth  to  prize 

drinks  the  more  he  covets. 

Within  us  lies, 

IT  is  a  common  mistake  to  account  those  things 

And  not  in  senseless  gold. 
Yes  :  there  exists  a  certain  plan, 

necessary  which  are  superfluous,  and  to  depend  upon 
fortune  for  the  felicity  of  life,  which  arises  only  from 
virtue 

If  you  will  but  observe  it, 
That  opes  success  to  any  man  : 
The  secret  is  —  DESERVE  IT  ! 

TRUE  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion,  and  they 
are  miserably  out  who  take  laughing  for  rejoicing. 
HE  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  poet  who  would 

not  rather  be  read  a  hundred  times  by  one  reader 

What  use  to  stand  by  fortune's  hill 

than  once  by  a  hundred. 

And  idly  sigh  and  mope  ? 
Its  sides  are  rough 

EVERY  heart  has  its  secret  sorrow,  which  the  world 
knows  not  ;  and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold  when 

And  steep  enough, 

he  is  only  sad. 

'Tis  true  ;  but  if  you  hope 
To  battle  'gainst  impediments 
That  rudely  stop  your  way, 
Go  boldly  to't  : 
Strike  at  the  root  : 

GREAT  men,  like  great  cities,  have  many  crooked 
arts,  and  dark  alleys  in  their  hearts,  whereby  he  that 
knows  them  may  save  himself  much  time  and  trouble. 
HE  that  may  do  all  that  he  will  has  need  of  a  most 
powerful  and  righteous  will,  to  will  what  he  ought, 
what  is  best  for  others,  what  is  best  even  for  himself. 

You'll  surely  gain  the  day. 
Prate  not  about  new-fangled  plans  : 

EXCUSES,  or  even  just  reasons,  for  the  thing  being 
left  undone,  do  not  do  it. 

Mine's  best,  if  you'll  observe  it  : 

MANY  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who 

I  say  SUCCESS  is  any  man's 
If  he  will  but  DESERVE  IT  ! 

read  them,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason,—  they  made 
no  such  demand  upon  those  who  wrote  them. 

HE  who  visits  the  sick  in  hope  of  a  legacy,  let  him 

HOMER  and  MILTON  reign  supreme 
With  SHAKSPERE  —  worthy  band  : 
-A-iid.  HOWARD'S  HCIIIIG  

be  never  so  friendly  in  all  other  cases,  is  no  better  than 
a  raven,  which  watches  a  weak  sheep  only  to  peck 
out  its  eyes. 

And  HARVEY'S  claim- 
Are  sung  throughout  the  land  : 

NOTHING  makes  one  so  indifferent  to  the  pin  and 
mosquito  thrusts  of  life  as  the  consciousness  of  grow- 
ing better. 

And  MARLBOROUGH  and  WELLINGTON 

NOBILITY  is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  constant  and 

Illustrious  stand  in  fight  : 
And  NEWTON  gleams 

undeviating  current  directly  into  the   great  Pacific 
Ocean  of  Time  ;  but,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  is  more 

Amid  the  beams 

grand  at  its  source  than  at  its  termination. 

Of  an  undying  light  ! 

NEVER  consider  that  vanity  an  offence  which  limits 

What  did  they  do  to  gain  a  name  ? 

itself  to  wishing  for  the  praise  of  good  men  for  good 

What  did  they  to  preserve  it 

actions  ;  next  to  our  own  esteem,   it  is  a  virtue  to 

With  an  untarnish'd  deathless  fame  ? 

desire  the  esteem  of  others. 

They  simply  did  —  DESERVE  IT  ! 

WHEN  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  description  of  characters  it  is  that  they  admire  ; 

we  shall  often  find  this  a  very  consolatory  question. 

And  thus  may  you  —  and  you  —  and  you  — 

A  CRITIC  is  an  author  run  to  seed  ;  a  great  bugbear 

From  depths  the  most  profound—- 

to young  writers,  wherein  the  bug  so  frequently  pre- 

Your wishes  teach 

dominates  over  the  bear  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise 

Success  to  reach 

he  is  not  rather  an  object  of  contempt  than  of  fear. 

Up  to  the  topmost  round. 

THERE  is  this  of  good  in  real  evils,  they  deliver  us 

But  if  (from  some  unreckon'd  cause  — 

while  they  last  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that 

Say,  markets  overstocked  —  ) 

are  imaginary. 

Your  hoped-for  spoil 

GREATNESS  stands  upon  a  precipice  ;  and  if  pros- 

Pay others'  toil, 

perity  carry  a  man  never  so  little  beyond  his  poise, 

Think  not  your  efforts  mock'd  : 

it  overbears  and  dashes  him  to  pieces. 

If  Fortune's  smile  so  faintly  beam 

IP  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  half  of  their 

That  you  can  scarce  preserve  it, 
Remember  —  there  is  ONE  above 
\Vho  knows  that  vou  'm^'F'RV'P'  TT  t 

fortune  in  learning  how  to  spend  the  other  half,  it 
would  be  money  extremely  well  laid  out. 
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THE  CHEAP  TRIPPER. 

THIS  is  a  new  character  that  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  Tripper  is  the  growth  of  railways  and  monster 
trains.  Before  they  were,  he  was  not.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  operatives  formerly  giew  old  and  grey 
who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  and  who  knew  of  wide- 
spread green  fields,  and  country  villages,  and  far-off 
abbeys  and  castles,  only  by  name.  There  were  no  such 
things  as  monster  omnibuses  to  convey  them  fifty  miles 
off  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  a  mile,  landing  them  on 
the  shores  of  the  booming  sea,  or  on  the  grassy  banks  of 
inland  lakes,  or  under  the  walls  of  old  castellated 
towns  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  opera- 
tive and  his  family  were  then  restricted  to  the  dingy 
localities  where  they  lived,  and  rarely  escaped  from 
beyond  the  sound  of  spindles  and  power-looms,  save 
occasionally  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they 
might  stroll  out  into  the  neighbouring  fields  to  hear  the 
birds  sing,  and  see  the  clear  sky  and  the  green  grass. 
Now,  they  collect  into  monster  trains  of  from  one  to 
two  thousand  passengers,  and  away  they  go  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour — sometimes  to  cathedral  towns — some- 
times to  old  abbeys  —  sometimes  to  gentlemen's 
grounds  and  gardens — sometimes  to  remote  cities, — 
and  often  to  London  itself ;  but  oftenest  of  all  to  the 
sea-shore — to  the  towns,  and  villages,  and  harbours, 
situated  at  all  the  most  attractive  points  of  our  beau- 
tiful coast. 

During  this  summer,  the  Tripper  has  been  in 
all  his  glory.  From  some  towns  there  have  been 
numei-ous  trips  in  all  districts,  and  as  many  as  four 
thousand  people,  nearly  all  operatives,  have  set  out 
from  one  station  in  a  single  day.  Monday  is  the 
Tripper's  favourite  day — it  is  his  saint's  day.  For  it  he 
saves  his  last  week's  earnings — gives  up  his  weekly 
paper  on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  sundry  odd  glasses 
of  beer,  that  he  may  have  more  fun  and  jollity  reserved 
for  his  trip.  You  see  him  emerging  from  his  cottage 
dwelling  in  the  early  morning,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  ;  or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  be  a  single  man, 
he  calls  at  a  neighbour's  house  for  his  "  lass,"  and 
away  they  go  towards  the  station  full  of  glee.  He  is 
attired  in  his  best,  as  she  is  in  hers.  He  has  a  bright 
blue  kerchief  round  his  neck  (such  being  "fashionable," 
he  says),  and  he  sporteth  a  thorn  stick  surmounted 
by  a  dog's  head  elaborately  carved  by  himself  in  his 


leisure  hours,  which  he  admiringly  contemplates  at  in- 
tervals, throwing  also  an  occasional  look  down  his  spot- 
ted vest,  and  his  new  Californian  trowsers,  seeing  that 
they  "  sit  "  well.  She  is  no  less  artistically  orna- 
mented— her  bonnet  with  red  ribands,  her  person 
with  a  new  black  silk  dress,  over  which  a  shawl  of 
brilliant  device  becomingly  sits.  She  carries  a  boa 
over  her  arm,  and  a  heavy  reticule  basket  in  her 
hand.  He  too,  has  a  basket  well  packed,  out  of  one 
corner  of  which  the  neck  of  a  black  bottle  rather 
prominently  protrudes.  Under  his  arm,  (for  he  is  a 
cautious  youth),  he  carries  a  rather  fat  umbrella. 
This  is  to  provide  against  contingencies.  True,  it  is 
rather  heavy  work  to  bear  all  this  luggage  about,  and 
he  had  long  contended  with  himself  whether  he  should 
relinquish  the  umbrella  or  the  stick.  But  he  cannot 
give  up  his  stick ;  and  as  for  the  umbrella — is  there 
not  his  new  hat !  And  so  he  determines  finally  to 
carry  both. 

Thus  accoutred,  he  has  scarcely  an  arm  to  spare, 
but  he  calls  on  "  Bessie  "  to  hook  in  ;  and  she  blithely 
clings  to  what  remnant  of  him  she  can  appropriate, 
and  thus  holding  on,  they  march  forward,  in  not  very 
equal  tramp,  to  the  railway  station.  At  the  corner 
of  each  street  they  pass,  other  Trippers  join  them, 
and  as  they  near  the  station  the  throng  thickens, 
until,  at  the  great  doorway  there  is  a  perfect  crowd. 
Tickets  have,  however,  been  secured  beforehand,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  in  patience  for  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  But  list  !  what  a  terrific 
scream,  fiendish  and  unearthly,  rings  from  over  the 
adjoining  wall.  Bessy  clings  to  Tummus's  arm,  and 
the  fat  umbrella  is  in  danger  of  dropping. 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  says  Bessy.  "  Why,  what 
beest  thou  afeard  on  ?"  says  Tummus  ;  "  it's  nobbut  a 
whistle."  So  both  Bessie  and  Tummus  laugh  ;  then 
some  one  standing  behind  them,  who  knows  Tummus's 
voice,  taps  him  on  the  hat  with  a  stick  ;  so  Tummus 
turns  round,  but  sees  nobody  he  knows  ;  then  he  is 
tapped  on  the  hat  again,  and  remembering  that  it  is 
his  new  one,  he  is  disposed  to  wax  wroth,  but  detect- 
ing the  twinkle  of  a  merry  eye  among  the  heads 
behind  him,  he  exclaims,  "What  Jossy,  is  that  thee  ?" 
"  Ey,  for  sure,"  is  the  reply.  And  Tummus  turns 
to  Bessy  and  tells  her  that  Joseph,  her  brother,  is 
behind,  and  they  must  look  out  for  a  seat  together. 
But  while  they  are  talking,  the  great  door  opens,  and 
there  is  a  sudden  heave  in  the  crowd,  and  a  rush  ; 
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and  the  Trippers  press  in  towards  a  focus,  through 
which  they  squeeze  themselves,  to  the  damage  of 
some  of  the  ladies'  bonnets,  and  the  derangement  of 
their  baskets  and  boas.  But  never  mind  !  one  is 
disposed  to  take  everything  merrily  at  these  cheap 
trips. 

They  pass  on  through  the  outer  office  in  quick 
haste,  and  reach  the  platform,  where  the  porters  are 
calling  out  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,  take  your  seats," 
and  a  great  monster  of  an  engine  is  blowing  off  clouds 
of  steam,  and  is  growling  and  grumbling  with  the 
loud  boiling  of  its  inner  kettle.  Bessie  is  in  a  terrible 
state  of  confusion  and  alarm,  and  is  quite  bewildered 
by  the  crowd  and  the  noise  ;  but  she  is  hustled  up 
into  a  seat,  where,  in  a  trice,  she  finds  herself  with 
Jossy  and  Thomas  on  either  side  of  her,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  compartment  filled  by  other  Trippers, 
all  in  a  state  of  perspiration  and  shortness  of  breath 
with  their  crush  and  rush  for  their  third  class  seats. 
Late  Trippers  are  observed  running  to  and  fro  past  the 
open  doors  looking  for  friends  and  companions  ;  at 
last  they  all  get  seated,  doors  are  locked,  and  lo  ! 
another  tremendous  howl,  at  which  Bessie  is  again 
alarmed.  "  Never  mind,"  says  Tummus, "  she's  only 
about  to  start."  "  And  I  think,"  put  in  Jossy,  slily, 
for  he  was  a  wit,  in  his  way,  "  she  has  made  you  start 
too,"  nudging  Bessie.  There  was  a  laugh  ;  and  then 
Tummus  said,  "  Now  she  moves,  so  we're  off."  The 
heads  of  the  Trippers  are  now  turned  towards  the 
windows  on  either  side,  and  they  pass  rapidly  by  great 
engine-sheds,  coke-stands,  and  long  lines  of  carriages, 
trucks,  and  waggons, — ends  of  cottage  tenements,  laid 
bare  by  the  navvie  and  the  engineer — across  streets  of 
houses,  at  the  doors  of  which  women  and  children  peep 
out  at  the  monster  train  :  then  along  a  lofty  viaduct, 
from  which  great  open  spaces  of  bare  clay,  in  some 
parts  dug  out,  in  others  cast  up  into  huge  mounds,  are 
visible, — past  great  chapels  and  parish  churches,  a 
penitentiary,  ironworks,  brickgarths,  breweries,  more 
cottage  dwellings,  now  becoming  thinner  spread,  with 
here  and  there  patches  of  gardens  and  green  grass. 
The  train  whisks  past  them  all  with  accelerated  speed, 
the  engine  snorting  and  screaming  ;  until  at  last  the 
train  reaches  its  full  velocity,  and  goes  majestically 
on,  plunging  into  tunnels,  careering  over  viaducts, 
and  across  bubbling  brooks  and  deep  rivers  ;  skim- 
ming along  amid  cornfields  and  green  pastures, — 
past  towns,  and  villages,  and  church  spires,  and  factory 
chimneys,  and  mill-ponds,  and  canal  locks,  and  old 
halls,  and  new  country  villas. 

But  the  train  slackens  its  speed,  and  then  comes  to 
a  stand.  A  jolly  Tripper  near  the  window  puts  his 
head  out,  and  after  drawing  it  in  again,  says,  "  Ah  ! 
they  are  giving  her  water !  we  shall  be  off  directly 
again  ! "  and  sure  enough,  the  train  begins  to  move, 
and  is  soon  dashing  along  in  the  dark  through  a 
tunnel  two  miles  long.  Here  Bessie  held  her  breath, 
and  grasped  Tummus's  arm,  who  shouted  (for  Love's 
whisper  becomes  a  shout  in  a  tunnel),  that  she 
"  needn't  be  afeard."  Five  minutes  in  a  tunnel  is  a 
long  time,  and  Bessie  thought  they  should  never  get 
out,  and  that  the  roar  of  the  wheels  underneath, 
and  the  screaming  of  the  engine  ahead  of  the  train, 
would  never  cease  ;  but  a  dim  light  at  length  re- 
vealed the  tunnel  walls  and  the  clouds  of  steam  and 
smoke  flying  past,  and  then  the  outlines  of  the  forms 
within  the  carriage,  and  at  last  the  features  of  her 
Tummus,  as  before.  Bessie  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
exclaimed,  as  the  train  shot  into  the  sunlight  from 
beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  "  Oh  !  how  beautiful  is 
the  light  of  day  :  I  never  thought  it  so  lovely  before  !" 
Another  long  stretch,  across  miles  of  country,  and 
again  the  train  comes  to  a  stand.  The  Tripper  at 
the  window  again  looks  ahead,  and  makes  an  observa- 
tion as  before,— "She  is  taking  more  water." 


"  Deary  me,  what  a  great  deal  of  water  she  takes  ! 
Who  is  she?"  A  laugh  rung  through  the  carriage. 
"  Why,"  said  the  man  at  the  window,  "  she's  Goliah." 
"  And  a  tremendous  water-drinker  she  is,"  chuckled 
Jossy  ;  "  she  takes  in  more  than  a  hundred  gallons 
at  a  drink!"  "Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Bessie, 
"  you're  only  making  game  o'  me."  "  It's  true  as  I 
say,"  answered  Jossy,  "  she  takes  in  that,  every 
drop."  "  Why,  who  ever  heard  of  any  woman 
taking  such  a  drink  ?"  "  Woman/  bless  thee,  baarn, 

it's  only  tK  engine  we're  speakin  on!"     "O h!" 

And  here  there  was  a  general  laugh,  at  which  Bessie 
blushed. 

But  at  last  the  monster  train  reaches  the  end  of  its 
journey,  and  disgorges  its  contents  into  the  station  of 
a  cathedral  city.  Away  go  the  Trippers,  some  in  one 
direction,  some  in  another.  Some  wander  in  groups 
along  the  old  city  walls,  sitting  down  on  some  tempt- 
ing spot,  commanding  a  far  prospect  of  green  fields 
and  hedge-rows,  with  a  river  creeping  through  the 
plain  in  lazy  undulations  ;  others,  still  with  baskets 
and  boas,  wander  into  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
gazing  at  the  lofty  pillars,  and  brilliantly  stained 
windows,  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  organ  filling 
the  vaulted  roof,  and  at  the  rich  wafture  of  melodious 
voices  that  rises  from  the  inner  choir,  gazing  and 
listening  till  their  ears  and  eyes  ache.  Others  in 
groups  patrol  the  abbey  gardens,  and  chip  off  from 
old  ruins,  in  a  rather  gothic  manner,  unbecoming 
even  in  Cheap  Trippers,  specimens  of  the  elaborate 
Gothic  carving  of  the  Middle  Ages.  While  more 
numerous  groups  wander  through  the  old  streets,  at 
other  times  so  sleepy  and  dull,  and  gaze  up  at  old 
church  windows  and  house  gables  abutting  on  the 
causeway  ;  and  then  they  sit  down  on  the  roomy  old 
doorsteps,  where  they  draw  forth  lumps  of  salt  beef, 
cheese,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  sandwiches  ;  and 
where  Tummus's  black  bottle  is  drawn  forth,  handed 
round,  and  emptied,  without  the  aid  of  either  tankard 
or  glass. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Cheap  Tripper  has  this  year 
invaded  the  metropolis.  He  had  never  thought  to 
have  seen  Lunnon'  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  the 
Exhibition  has  attracted  him,  and  low  fares  have 
placed  the  visit  within  his  means.  At  last  he  is  in 
London,  and  stares  about  him  at  the  wonders  of  the 
huge  city.  Any  fine  day  you  may  meet  with  him  at 
the  British  Museum,  gazing  his  fill  at  the  Megathe- 
rium remains,  and  the  antediluvian  reptiles.  You 
may  recognize  him  at  a  glance  by  his  country  look, 
his  slouching  gait,  and  his  crammed  pockets,  stuffed 
with  bread  and  cheese.  He  carries  Bessie's  shawl 
over  his  left  arm,  and  his  right  is  extended  towards 
some  object  of  wonderful  interest  along  the  side  walls, 
atf  which  many  other  Cheap  Trippers'  mouths  are 
extended  wide  open.  You  may  also  meet  with  him 
in  the  Tunnel,  wondering  at  the  illuminated  peep- 
show  and  the  musical  box  worked  by  steam.  Some- 
times he  ventures  into  the  Tower,  and  takes  a  sight 
of  the  crown  jewels  :  but  he  is  more  gratified  with 
the  beef-eater  who  leads  him  round  the  armoury,  and 
describes  the  swords,  spears,  knights,  and  instruments 
of  torture  of  former  days,  than  with  anything  else. 
And  then,  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  lo  !  is  not  the 
Cheap  Tripper  there  in  all  his  glory  ?  He  is  quite 
lost  in  admiration  at  Kiss's  Amazon,  and  at  the 
specimens  of  Yankee  india-rubber  fabrics  ;  but  the 
"  ransepp"  or  transept,  with  the  sparkling  fountains 
there,  charms  him  above  everything  else.  There  he 
uncovers  his  basket,  and  displays  his  country  ham  and 
cheese,  which  tastes  sweet  after  the  long  ramble  he  has 
had  through  the  Austrian,  Russian,  French,  and 
American  departments,  not  to  speak  of  the  honest 
pride  which  has  led  him  to  give  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily minute  inspection  to  the  manufactures  from 
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'  our  own  town."  After  all,  he  thinks  that  "  Brittany 
bears  the  bell,"  and  though  the  Yankee  may  assert 
that  he  "  beats  creation,"  the  Cheap  Tripper  "  caps 
it "  by  saying  that  "  Britain  beats  Yankeedom."  And 
then,  after  saying  thus  much,  the  Cheap  Tripper 
takes  a  full  swig  from  his  black  bottle. 

And  thus  the  Tripper  spends  his  day,  wandering 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and  taking  his  fill  of 
novelty  and  new  sensations.  Sometimes,  towards 
evening,  the  Tripper  grows  reddish  in  the  face,  and 
he  begins  to  speak  thick.  But  by  this  time,  he  is 
generally  on  his  way  back  to  the  monster  train,  for 
Goliali  is  there  again,  her  tanks  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  her  "  steam  up."  In  they  cram,  and  away  they 
go  ;  and  now  Jossy  is  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and 
enlightens  the  Tripper  opposite  with  disquisitions  on 
the  mysteries  of  "  colloric,"  and  "  oxsgin,"  and 
"  hydergin,"  and  "  nittergin,"  all  of  which  he  has 
heard  of  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  which  now 
rush  into  his  head  all  at  once  in  a  state  of  perplexing 
muddle  and  most  unchemical  combination,  until  his 
neighbour  opposite  exclaims,  "  Deary  me,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  lot  of  kinds  of  gin  afore — why,  baarn, 
thou'rt  quite  a  dictionary  of  intellex  !"  Then  a  turn 
of  hymns  is  taken  while  storming  through  the  long 
tunnel,  and  then  a  round  of  songs,  until  at  last  the 
luminous  haze  hanging  over  their  manufacturing 
home,  and  its  thousands  of  gas-lights,  tell  them  their 
delightful  day's  journey  has  drawn  to  an  end.  So 
Jossy,  and  Bessy,  and  Tummus,  and  the  rest,  with 
their  boas  and  empty  baskets,  and  sticks  and  all, 
wend  their  way  through  the  streets,  now  becoming 
silent  in  the  night.  It  is  only  when  Tummus  has  got 
to  his  own  door,  that  he  bethinks  himself  of  taking 
inventory  of  his  stock  ;  he  has  been  thinking  so  much 
of  Bessie  that  he  has  not  missed  his  fat  umbrella  till 
now ;  "  Od  rat  it,"  mentally  ejaculates  Tummus, 
"  I  must  ha'  left  it  on  that  great  doorstep,  wher  I  set 
it  up  agen  that  old  tiger-headed  handle  !  But  never 
mind.  She  was  far  gone,  after  all ! " 

And  so  a  sound  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams  to  the 
well-tired  Cheap  Tripper. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  OF  ST.  ILAN. 

"  He  too,  whose  care  has  made  some  arid  soil 
Alive  with  waters  of  humane  delight,  *  *  * 
Has  planted  and  defended  in  the  wild 
Some  garden  of  affection,  a  safe  place 
For  daily  love  to  grow  in,  and  when  ripe 
To  shed  sweet  seeds,  that  in  their  turn  will  feed 
The  winds  of  life  with  odours,  shall  be  writ 
Poet— Creator,  in  that  book  of  worth 
Which  Nature  treasures  for  the  eye  of  Heaven." 

R.  M.  MILNES. 

i 

I   How  the  starving  and  homeless  multitudes  of  our 

own  and  the  sister  isle  are  to  be  fed  and  housed — how 

|    the  mass  of  pauperism  which  is  now,  like  a  canker- 

j   worm,  eating  out  the  very  vitals  of  our  prosperity, 

can,  in  any  degree,  be  diminished,  this  seems  to  be 

the    great   social  problem   of   our   day,    that   which 

j   weighs  on  many  a  thoughtful  and  feeling  heart,  and 

I   perplexes  many  a  thinking  brain. 

We  are  happily  not  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 

question  in  a  political  or  economical   light — but  we 

may  be  permitted  to  sympathize  in  and  rejoice  over 

!   the  efforts  which  are  being   made   by  many  noble- 

|   hearted  and  self-denying  individuals  in  our  own  land, 

1   who  are  striving  to  stem  this  torrent  of  human  misery 

and  to  raise  the  condition  and  improve  the  prospects 

of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Whilst  these  subjects  are  engrossing  so  much  of  the 
public  mind,  we  think  that  the  following  sketch  of  a 
noble  and  successful  work  of  charity,  undertaken 
about  five  years  ago  by  a  young  French  gentleman, 


who  has  devoted  both  his  time  and  property  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  may  awaken  some  interest 
in  kindred  minds,  and  perhaps  suggest  to  others  the 
good  thought  that  they  also  might  "  Go  and  do  like- 
wise." 

About  a  mile  from  St.  Brieuc,  a  somewhat  dull  and 
cheerless-looking  Breton  town,  may  be  seen  an  old- 
fashioned  manor-house,  named  St.  Ilan.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  this  bold  and  rocky  coast, 
whilst  the  gorse  clad  hills  which  form  the  back-ground 
of  the  mansion,  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  especially  when  the  May  sun  causes  their 
bright  yellow  bloom  to  glisten  like  a  sheet  of  gold 
beneath  its  rays. 

The  property  on  which  this  old  house  stands  was 
inherited  some  years  ago  by  a  Breton  gentleman 
named  M.  Achille  du  Clesieuse.  In  early  youth 
poetic  dreams  filled  his  mind— he  wrote  some  fugitive 
pieces  which  won  for  him  a  transient  popularity — 
Lamartine  hailed  him  as  a  rising  poet,  and  the  young 
man's  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 

Young,  talented,  and  possessed  of  an  independent 
property,  life  seemed  to  open  brightly  upon  him — but 
one  day,  as  he  sat  beneath  the  shade  of  the  aged  trees 
planted  by  his  forefathers  centuries  ago,  the  thought 
occurred  to  his  mind  that  life  was  not  given  us  to  be 
wasted  in  idle  dreams,  however  sweet — that  it  was 
man's  duty  to  act  great  things  as  well  as  to  sing  them. 

In  traversing  Brittany,  his  native  province,  M.  du 
Cle'sieuse  had  observed  considerable  tracts  of  land 
lying  uncultivated — whilst  in  other  parts  of  France, 
he  had  seen  the  overgrown  manufacturing  towns 
crowded  with  a  wretched  and  half  starving  popula- 
tion. The  hard-working,  cheerful  peasantry,  who 
had  once  cultivated  the  soil,  were  now  in  too  many 
cases  transformed  into  ill-paid  and  overworked  arti- 
zans,  who  were  sinking  prematurely  into  an  early 
grave. 

He  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  orphan 
children,  hopeless  of  finding  either  employment  or 
support  in  the  country,  flocked  to  these  factories, 
where  their  youthful  spirits  soon  lost  their  buoyancy, 
and  with  it,  too  often,  alas  !  their  early  purity. 

Deeply  did  M.  du  Cle'sieuse  ponder  over  these 
social  evils,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  thought  of  found- 
ing an  agricultural  colony  first  arose  in  his  mind. 
He  determined  to  open  a  home  at  St.  Ilan  for  the 
orphans  and  foundlings  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  native  province.  He 
built  a  farm-house  and  a  chapel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  colonists — he  supplied  them  with  daily  food, 
at  the  same  time  employing  them  to  cultivate  the 
surrounding  land.  He  procured  a  good  agricultural 
teacher  to  instruct  them  in  farming  ;  a  clergyman  to 
preside  over  the  moral  discipline  of  the  institution, 
and,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  notwithstanding  the  very 
peaceable  character  of  the  establishment,  he  could  not 
rest  satisfied  without  also  introducing  amongst  its 
inmates  an  old  soldier  to  instruct  the  boys  in  military 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  With  untiring  charity  and 
perseverance  he  watched  over  these  orphan  youths, 
showing  them  a  noble  example  of  every  social  and 
Christian  virtue,  and  they,  in  return,  loved  him  as  a 
father. 

This  little  agricultural  colony  soon  excited  the 
interest  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The  proprietors 
of  waste"  lands  began  to  think  of  imitating  M.  du 
Cle'sieuse's  example,  and  begged  of  him  to  supply 
them  with  monitors  and  overseers. 

The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Government, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  those  in 
power,  M.  du  Cle'sieuse,  on  the  4'th  of  August,  1848, 
read,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  a  report  of 
the  origin  of  his  colony,  together  with  the  progress  it 
had  hitherto  made. 
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"In  1846/'  said  M.  du  Cle'sieuse,  "there  were  in 
Brittany  3,368  boys  who  were  either  orphans  or 
foundlings.  It  was  with  this  formidable  and  ever- 
increasing  number  of  claimants  in  view,  that  the  work 
of  St.  Ilan  commenced.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1848, 
there  were  already  two  smaller  colonies  in  existence 
in  addition  to  the  original  farm  of  St.  Ilan.  This 
parent  institution  contained  within  its  walls  thirty 
agricultural  labourers,  two  monitors,  twenty-nine 
overseers,  one  superintendent,  two  almoners,  a  phy- 
sician, a  steward,  a  schoolmaster,  and  three  '  sisters 
of  Providence,'  whilst  work-shops  and  instructors  were 
provided  for  every  branch  of  rural  industry." 

The  organization  of  this  normal  institution  proves 
its  noble  destiny,  even  that  of  being  the  parent  hive 
which  is  to  send  forth  its  colonies  throughout  the 
whole  of  Brittany.  Five  branch  establishments  had 
then  (August,  1848),  already  been  instituted,  each 
consisting  of  twenty  children  and  four  overseers. 
The  first  of  these  colonies,  headed  by  an  old  soldier, 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  1847,  took  possession  of  a 
farm  which  had  been  appropriated  to  their  use. 

On  entering  it,  however,  they  found  everything  in 
a  state  of  utter  ruin  and  dilapidation  ;  and  before  the 
orphans  could  take  possession  of  it  as  a  homa,  a 
thorough  repair  was  required.  But  what  mattered 
this  to  them  ? — work  was  the  very  thing  they  needed, 
and  with  cheerful  hearts  and  vigorous  arms  they 
applied  themselves  to  their  allotted  tasks. 

They  slept  on  straw  in  a  stable  —  hammered 
together  a  few  boards  in  an  outhouse  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  table,  which  was  required  for  their 
meals  and  for  their  daily  class  lessons. 

And  thus  did  these  homeless  orphans  progress 
cheerily  with  their  work,  alternately  acting  as  masons, 
carpenters,  and  labourers,  until  they  had  reared  a 
comfortable  dwelling  and  fertilized  the  barren  soil 
around.  They  thus  redeemed  for  themselves  a  green 
spot  where  they  may  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  God's 
bounty,  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  deprived  a 
single  human  being  of  his  birthright — nay  more, 
their  labour  is  not  only  a  present  benefit  to  them- 
selves, but  must  also  eventually  profit  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  whose  waste  lands  they  fertilize,  and  whose 
tenants  they  will  doubtless  one  day  become. 

The  colonists  of  St.  Ilan  rise  in  winter  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning — commence  the  day  with  a 
united  act  of  worship — during  eight  or  ten  hours 
either  labour  in  the  farm  or  study  together  in  classes, 
whilst  a  sufficient  time  is  always  reserved  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

A  strict,  yet  at  the  same  time  paternal,  discipline 
is  maintained  throughout  the  asylum ;  and  a  book  is 
kept  in  which  the  conduct  of  each  inmate  is  daily 
noted,  to  be  reviewed  at  the  close  of  the  week  by  the 
I  superintendent.  This  life  of  active  industry  is  pro- 
j  ductive  of  almost  uninterrupted  good  health,  and  the 
whole  course  of  training  has  the  most  beneficial 
result  on  the  moral  being  of  these  young  people. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  willingness  to  perform  the 
tasks  allotted  to  them,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of 
manual  labour  or  of  study  ;  whilst  the  anxiety  they 
manifest  that  others  should  share  their  happiness  is 
most  pleasing  to  witness.  Not  -long  ago,  a  little 
beggar  boy  presented  himsslf  at  the  farm — the  young 
I  colonists  recognized  in  him  a  former  companion  of 
!  vagrancy,  whilst  he  seemed  to  look  with  wistful  eyes 
upon  tkeir  peaceful  home.  M.  du  Cle'sieuse  joined 
the  group,  and  questioned  the  wanderer  :  he  found 
that  he  would  gladly  exchange  his  present  vagabond 
existence  for  a  life  of  honest  labour— but  what°was  to 
be  done  ?— there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  establishment 
—every  place  at  St.  Ilan  was  filled.  The  boys  looked 
imploringly  from  their  disappointed  companion  to 
their  kind  master,  and  more  than  one  voice  said, 


beseechingly,  "  Oh,  sir,  don't  send  him  away." — 
"  But  there  is  no  room,  my  boys  ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
replied  M.  du  Cle'sieuse — "  We  will  make  room  for 
him,"  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  we  will  share 
our  food  and  our  beds  with  him  ;  we  should  be  so 
sorry  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  go  and  beg  again." — 
M.  du  Clesieuse  gladly  yielded  to  their  wishes.  The 
little  beggar  exchanged  his  rags  for  the  uniform  worn 
by  the  young  colonists,  and  soon  took  his  place  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  field — no  more  to  leave  this 
peaceful  shelter  until  he  is  sent  forth  at  some  future 
day  to  occupy  a  farm  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  to 
superintend  a  new  orphan  colony. 

Scenes  such  as  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  destitute  stranger 
to  be  received  into  the  house,  its  inmates  are  at  least 
ever  ready  to  share  with  him  the  little  they  have  to 
bestow,  a  portion  of  their  daily  food. 

The  attachment  of  the  children  to  their  adopted 
home  is  most  remarkable.  One  of  them,  a  very  good 
musician,  went  to  Limoges,  and  for  some  months 
supported  himself  there  by  his  talent,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  colony  was  still  strong  within  him,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  taken  to 
live  with  him,  he  asked  to  be  re-admitted  there  as 
teacher. 

Another,  who  had  become  an  excellent  agricul- 
turist, was  early  placed  in  a  farm  with  very  advan- 
tageous prospects  before  him,  and  at  first  seemed 
perfectly  happy.  But  one  fine v  day  he  returned  to 
St.  Ilan  and  entreated  M.  du  Cle'sieuse  to  receive 
him  there  again  in  the  situation  of  overseer,  "  for," 
he  said,  "  I  would  gladly  give  up  everything  I  possess 
to  be  once  more  under  this  roof." — His  request  was 
granted,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  useful  officers 
in  the  establishment. 

The  judicious  arrangement  made  by  M.  du  Cle'sieuse 
in  establishing  several  small  colonies  (each  consisting 
of  only  twenty  boys,  and  three  or  four  overseers), 
instead  of  consolidating  them  in  one  large  body,  has 
much  contributed  to  foster  this  strong  feeling  of 
attachment  on  the  part  of  the  orphans.  Each  sepa- 
rate establishment  becomes  a  home,  and  the  children 
appear  as  united  as  if  they  truly  belonged  to  one 
family. 

An  intelligent  eye-witness  observes,  "  I  visited,  in 
company  with  M.  du  Cldsieuse,  two  of  the  agricul- 
tural colonies  that  he  has  founded,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  when,  as 
we  approached  an  extensive  common,  about  twenty 
boys  made  their  appearance  and  clustered  around  my 
friend,  whom  they  welcomed  as  though  he  had  been 
their  father.  A  tame  sparrow-hawk  fluttered  around 
them,  occasionally  lighting  upon  their  shoulders,  "To 
whotai  does  this  sparrow-hawk  belong  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  To  its,"  replied  the  Children  with  one  accord. 

"  And  who  trained  it  ?" 

"  We  all  did." 

This  simple  answer  at  once  conveyed  to  my  mind 
an  idea  of  the  fraternal  union  which  pervaded  the 
establishment — that  "communism  of  the  heart  "  which 
is  the  best  safeguard  against  all  revolutionary  com- 
munism. 

These  boys,  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
homeless  outcasts,  swelling  the  ranks  of  pauperism, 
are  thus  trained  to  become  happy  and  useful  members 
of  society — whilst  the  bond  which  ought  to  unite 
together  rich  and  poor  in  one  holy  brotherhood  is 
drawn  more  closely — waste  lands  are  made  to  yield 
their  increase,  and  uncultivated  minds  to  become 
thoughtful  and  intelligent. 

Truly,  the  agricultural  farm  of  St.  Ilan  is  a  nobler 
poem  than  any  which  M.  du  Clesieuse  could  ever 
have  produced  with  his  pen,  had  he  devoted-  his  whole 
existence  to  literary  and  artistic  labours  ! 
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The  cost  at  which  establishments  such  as  these 
may  be  maintained  is  very  trifling  indeed— the  annual 
expense  of  such  farm  is  about  £300,  whilst  the  in- 
comings amount  to  about  £260  or  £265,  leaving  only 
an  annual  disbursement  of  about  £35.* 

Each  year  the  land  becomes  more  productive,  and 
the  incomings  consequently  greater,  so  that,  ere  long, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  these  colonies  will  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  even  become  remunerative  to  the 
proprietor.  Already,  the  landed  gentry  in  Brittany 
seem  disposed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  offering 
lands,  hitherto  uncultivated,  for  the  reception  of 
agricultural  colonies — and  these  valuable  institutions 
promise  to  multiply  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

Might  not  this  system  be  advantageously  tried  in 
some  of  the  desolate  and  half  depopulated  districts  of 
the  sister  island  ?f 

Might  not  some  of  the  wretched  children  now 
filling  her  workhouses  and  undergoing  a  moral  train- 
ing which  can  only  fit  them  to  become  hereafter  the 
inmates  of  her  prisons  and  her  convict  hulks,  be  thus 
rescued  from  their  degradation  and  converted  into  an 
industrious  and  grateful  tenantry  ?  And  are  there 
not  at  all  events  some  men  to  be  found  who  would 
be  content  to  risk  the  attempt,  and  who,  with  even 
small  means  at  their  disposal,  will  rejoice  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  efforts  to  this  good  work,  and  to 
emulate  the  young  French  poet  in  the  noblest  strife 
in  which  man  can  engage  with  man— the  strife  which 
shall  do  most  to  benefit  his  brethren — to  lighten  the 
heavy  load  of  human  care  and  crime,  and  to  cause  the 
orphan's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ! 


WIVES  OF  POETS. 

POETS  have  not  always  been  happy  in  their  wives. 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  had  even  less  than  an 
average  share  of  good  fortune  in  marriage.  The  poet 
is  not  necessarily  prudent, — he  is  even  less  so  than 
other  men,  because  less  worldly.  He  lives  in  the 
ideal,  which  is  not  unfrequently  at  variance  with  the 
practical.  The  habit  of  fixing  the  mind  on  things  not 
of  "the  earth,  earthy,"  of  indulging  the  imagination 
on  fictions,  tends  to  enervate  the  character,  and  unfit 
it  for  the  everyday  business  of  actual  life.  The  poet's 
eye  may  be  in  "  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,"  yet  it  will  fail 
to  see  or  to  discern  those  points  of  character  which  the 
ordinary  man  of  this  common  work-a-day  world  is 
quick  to  apprehend.  Love  with  him  is  a  quick  pas- 
sion, half  imagination  and  half  impulse  ;  he  at  once 
sees  "Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt,"  worships, 
offers,  marries.  He  takes  the  plunge,  and  it  is  over 
with  him  at  once.  Afterwards  he^awakcs,  and  per- 
haps then  begins  to  think,  but  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  poet  is  also  very  often  improvident,  and  this  is 
not  favourable  to  his  domestic  comfort.  His  tastes 
are  more  ambitious  than  his  means,  which  are  never 
the  first  point  in  his  consideration,  as  they  generally 
are  with  men  of  the  world.  He  does  not  mind  "the 


*  The  colony  of  St.  Ilan  necessarily  demands  a  larger 
expenditure  than  the  above,  it  being  a  normal  establishment 
in  which  overseers,  &c.,  are  trained,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  superintendence  of  new  colonies.  We  observe  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Meicure  de  France  that  this  orphan  estab- 
lishment has  awakened  the  deepest  interest  in  Paris,  where 
many  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  promote  the  foundation 
of  industrial  colonies.  Artists  and  leaders  of  fashion  vie  in 
their  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  advance  this  object.  A  very 
brilliant  concert,  having  this  good  purpose  in  view,  took  place 
in  March,  and  was,  we  understand,  eminently  successful. 

t  The  report  of  a  late  commission  stated  that  between  three 
and  four  million  acres  of  good  land  are  lying  waste  and  unpro- 
ductive in  Ireland — in  addition  to  upwards  of  two  million.which, 
although  hitherto  barren,  might,  under  a  good  system  of 
management,  be  rendered  profitable  to  the  cultivator. 


main  chance,"  and  runs  into  debt  ;  he  thus  loses  the 
respect  of  his  grocer,  baker,  and  butterwoman,  and, 
what  is  more,  perhaps  that  of  his  wife,  who  may  be 
no  poet.  Poets  are  rarely  out  of  debt,—"  business 
to-morrow "  is  their  motto.  Milton  was  careless 
about  money.  He  lent  all  he  had  to  the  Parliament 
to  help  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king.  Cor- 
neille  had  an  utter  aversion  to  every  business  in  which 
money  was  concerned  ;  but  Corneille  was  one  of  the 
few  poets  who  secured  happiness  by  marriage ;  and  in 
one  of  his  poems  he  professed  that  to  his  wife  he 
owed  all  his  talent, — 

"  O  femme  !  c'est  a  vous  que  je  dois  mon  talent." 

Byron  was  embarrassed  by  debts ;  Scott  built 
his  estate  into  bankruptcy.  Southey  and  Coleridge 
were  poor,  and  the  latter  died  poor.  Burns  was 
always  borrowing.  Goldsmith  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Of  the  prudent  poets,  Shakespere  andWords- 
worth  were  the  most  distinguished, — both  made 
money,  and  enjoyed  their  good  fortune  in  retirement 
in  their  declining  years.  Sheridan  was  so  improvident 
and  so  poor,  that  his  wife  was  sometimes  kept  waiting 
for  a  couple  of  hours  while  the  servants  were  hunting 
through  the  neighbourhood  for  coffee,  eggs,  and 
French  rolls  for  breakfast.  On  one  occasion  the  house- 
hold were  so  sharp  set,  that  to  cut  short  a  debate 
with  a  butcher's  apprentice  about  leaving  a  leg  of 
mutton  without  the  money,  the  cook  clapt  it  into  the 
pot ;  but  the  butcher's  boy,  probably  used  to  such 
encounters,  with  equal  coolness  took  it  out  again,  and 
marched  off  with  it  in  his  tray  in  triumph.  Sheridan 
spent  his  wife's  fortune  of  £1,600  in  a  six  weeks' 
jaunt  to  Bath,  and  returned  home  as  poor  as  a  rat. 
There  could  not  be  much  domestic  comfort  for  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  in  a  house  of  which  the  head  was  thus  im- 
provident, and  there  was  none. 

Byron  had  many  loves  before  he  united  himself  to  a 
wife.  So  early  as  his  eighth  year,  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  simple  Scottish  maiden,  Mary  Duff  by  name,  and 
when,  years  afterwards,  he  heard  of  her  marriage,  it 
came  upon  him,  he  says,  like  a  thunderstroke.  A 
little  later,  he  conceived  a  passion  for  his  cousin, 
Margaret  Parker,  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
evanescent  beings  "  he  describes  her,  who  died  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Then,  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
met  Mary  Chaworth,  arid  "  conceived  an  attachment 
for  her,  which,  young  as  he  was  even  then  for  such  a 
feeling,  sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a  colour 
to  all  his  future  life."  This  boyish  idolatry  did  much 
to  nurse  in  the  young  Byron's  mind  the  spirit  of 
poetry  ;  and  the  theme  of  love  was  one  which  he  never 
ceased  to  illustrate.  But  Mary  Chaworth  rejected  him, 
and  became  the  bride  of  another.  The  course  of 
Byron  was  thenceforward  fitful,  devious,  wild,  and 
passionate.  He  lived  in  a  whirl  of  dissipation  and 
self-indulgence,  yet  ever  and  anon  giving  forth  poems 
of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty.  While  in  a  state 
of  satiety  and  disgust,  in  a  bitter  mood,  and  seemingly 
without  any  fixed  attachment,  (for  he  had  possibly  by 
this  time  become  incapable  of  a  pure  attachment),  he 
proposed  and  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
heiress,  Miss  Millbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ealph  Mill- 
banke,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  marriage 
proved  a  most  unhappy  one  ;  Byron's  dissipations  and 
excesses  again  burst  forth,  and,  after  about  a  twelve- 
month's extravagance,  embarrassments,  and  misunder- 
standings, the  marriage  was  dissolved.  The  lady 
returned  again  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  and  Byron 
wandered  about  to  lead  the  career  of  genius  and 
license  with  which  every  reader  of  books  is  now-a-days 
familiar. 

Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  seems  to  have  possess&d 
a  temperament  nearly  resembling  Byron's.  Like  him, 
Burns  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver. 
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He  was  not  very  constant  in  his  affections,  nor  was  he 
very  romantic  or  platonic.  He  loved  keenly  and 
enthusiastically  for  a  time,  but,  as  his  brother  Gilbert 
says,  when  remarking  on  one  of  his  loves,  "While  the 
eternal  vows  of  his  Eliza  were  upon  him,  Robert  was 
frequently  encountering  other  attractions,  which 
formed  so  many  under- plots  in  the  drama  of  his  love." 
Nelly  Kirkpatrick,  a  simple  country-girl,  who  worked 
with  him  in  the  fields,  was  his  first  sweetheart, — "  a 
bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass," — he  was  then  only  sixteen. 
The  next  who  figured  prominently  in  his  history,  was 
Jean  Armour,  afterwards  his  wife, — 

"  A  dancin',  sweet,  young  handsome  quean, 
Of  guileless  heart." 

Love  led  to  transgression,  as  in  the  case  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Anne  Hathawaye  ;  but  Jean  Armour's 
parents,  in  consequence  of  Burns's  poverty,  refused  to 
allow  their  daughter  to  marry  him.  However,  Burns 
gave  her  a  written  document  acknowledging  her  as 
his  wife,  which,  in  the  lax  state  of  the  marriage  law  in 
Scotland,  constitutes  a  valid,  though  an  irregular 
marriage.  But  Jean's  parents,  with  her  consent,  de- 
stroyed this  document,  greatly  to  Burns's  mortification 
and  despair.  Years  passed,  during  which  the  poet 
formed  his  attachment  for  Mary  Campbell,  celebrated 
in  those  undying  lines  of  his,  entitled  "Highland 
Mary,"  "To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  many  others  of 
his  finest  songs.  This  girl  died  at  Greenock,  shortly 
after  their  solemn  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  fickle  poet  had  been  flirting  with 
one  Eliza  Black,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  lines. 
"From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go."  Nor  had  he  for- 
gotten his  passion  for  Jean  Armour,  who  had  made 
him  a  father,  and  with  whom  he  "  stood  a  public 
rebuke,"  in  the  parish  church  of  Mauchlin.  A  year 
passed  ;  still  her  parents  refused  their  permission  to 
the  marriage  ;  but  one  day  Burns  met  her  accident- 
ally in  Edinburgh,  whither  the  poet  had  now  gone  as 
"a  star:"  their  intercourse  recommenced,  with  the 
same  result  as  before,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  Jean  Armour's  parents  turned  her  out  of  doors. 
The  poet  then  publicly  recognized  her  as  his  wife,  and 
married  her.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers  of  Edin- 
burgh, dated  Sept.  16th,  1788,  Bums  says,  "  Shortly 
after  my  return  to  Ayrshire,  I  married  '  my  Jean.' 
This  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of 
romance,  perhaps ;  but  I  had  a  long  and  much-beloved 
fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery  in  my  determi- 
nation, and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  important  a 
deposit.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it.  I  have 
not  got  polite  tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable 
dress  ;  I  am  not  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  mul- 
tiform curse  of  boarding-school  affectation  ;  and  I 
have  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper, 
the  soundest  constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart,  in 
the  county." 

But  Burns  was  dissipated  in  his  habits,  and  irre- 
gular in  his  industry.  He  was  but  a  poor  provider 
for  the  wants  of  a  family  ;  his  love  of  society  seduced 
him  from  labour,  and  fostered  his  taste  for  strong 
drink  ;  nor  did  his  appointment  as  an  exciseman  or 
gauger,  improve  his  habits.  Many  a  time  and  oft  did 
he  acknowledge  his  errors  to  his  wife,  and  promise 
amendment,  but  as  the  strength  of  his  frame  decayed 
his  resolution  became  feebler,  and  his  evil  habit  ac- 
quired increased  strength.  It  was  only  through  the 
exemplary  prudence  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  preserved 
from  dying  in  debt,  which  he  dreaded.  Writing  to  a 
friend  about  a  month  before  his  death,  he  said, — 
"Alas!  I  begin  to  fear  the  worst !  As  to  my  indivi- 
dual self,  I  am  tranquil,  and  would  despise  myself  if 
I  were  not ;  but  Burns'  poor  widow,  and  half-a-dozen 
of  his  dear  little  ones— helpless  orphans  !— there  I  am 
weak  as  a  woman's  tear.  Enough  of  this  !  'Tis  half 


of  my  disease."  Almost  the  last  act  of  the  poor  bard  ! 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  imploring  j 
the  loan  of  £5,  "  to  save  him  from  the  horrors  of  a  ! 
gaol."  Ten  days  after,  he  died. 

The  married  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  more    ! 
happy  one.      When  on  a  tour  to  the  English  lakes  in    j 
July,   1797,  he  first  met   the  young  lady  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  wife.     Her  name  was  Char-    i 
lotte  Margaret  Charpentier  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  French  emigrant  royalist,  and  was  at  the  time  living    j 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Downshire.     Without  the  fea-    | 
tures  of  a  regular  beauty,  Margaret  Charpentier  was    | 
rich  in  personal  attractions, — a  complexion  of  clear 
olive,  large  brown  eyes,  deep-set  and  dazzling,  a  pro- 
fusion of  tresses,  black  as  the  raven's  wing, — and  with 
that  arch  and  gay  address  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Frenchwoman.     Scott  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
once,  and  rested  not  until  he  had  married  her,  which 
was  about  six  months  after  their  first  meeting.     Mrs. 
Scott  was  a  woman  of  good  sense,  though  confessedly 
fond  of  "  anything  stylish."     The  happy  young  pair    i 
retired  to  a  sweet  little  cottage  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Lasswade,    about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,   where    , 
they  spent  several  happy  sun  mars.  From  thence  they 
removed  to  Ashiestiel,  thence  to  Abbotsford,  where 
at  first  the  family,  says   Sir  Walter,  realized   "the    ; 
nursery  tale  of  the  man  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  a 
vinegar-bottle,  for  our  only  sitting-room  is  just  twelve    ! 
feet  square,  and  my  Eve  alleges  I  am  too  big  for  our   j 
Paradise."  But  the  dimensions  of  Abbotsford  increased 
to  the  extent  of  a  lordly  place.     There  Mrs.  Scott 
shared  his  prosperity,  and  when  adverse  fortune  came 
on  him,   she  also   shared  his  sorrow.     Then  it  was,    i 
indeed,  that  her  noble  nature  truly  revealed  itself.    ; 
She   bore   up   under   the  crushing  calamity  of  that 
house,  all  but  ruined,  was  cheerful,  frugal,  hopeful,    j 
and,    like   her  husband,    untiring   in   her    industry.    ; 
Without  a  murmur,  she  gave  up  all  the  luxuries  she   i 
had  valued  and  come  to  regard  as  almost  indispens-    , 
able.    But  she  did  not  live  long  after  this  event,  a    ! 
fatal  disease  having  seized  her  and  carried  her  off.    j 
She   died   in   May,    1826,   and  the  following  is   Sir   i 
Walter's  touching  entry  in  his  journal : — 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Anne  is  worn  out, 
and  has  had  hysterics,  which  returned  on  my  arrival,  i 
Her  broken  accents  were  like  those  of  a  child,  the 
language  as  wrell  as  the  tones  broken,  but  in  the  most 
gentle  voice  of  submission.  '  Poor  mamma — never 
return  again — gone  for  ever — a  better  place.'  Then, 
when  she  carne  to  herself,  she  spoke  with  sense, 
freedom,  and  strength  of  mind,  till  her  weakness 
returned.  It  would  have  been  inexpressibly  moving 
to  me  as  a  stranger — what  was  it  then  to  the  father 
and  the  husband  ?  For  myself,  I  scarce  know  how  I 
feel,  sometimes  as  firm  as^he  Bass  Rock,  sometimes  as 
weak  as  the  water  that  breaks  on  it.  I  am  as  alert  at 
thinking  and  deciding  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Yet, 
when  I  contrast  what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it 
has  been  not  long  since,  I  think  my  heart  will  break. 
Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  my  family, — all  but  poor 
Anne ;  an  impoverished,  an  embarrassed  man,  deprived 
of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts  and  counsels,  who  could 
always  talk  down  my  sense  of  the  calamitous  appre- 
hensions which  break  the  heart  that  must  bear  them 
alone.  Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me,  by 
giving  me  things  to  think  of  beyond  my  weary  self- 
reflections. 

"  I  have  seen  her.  Th,e  figure  I  beheld  is,  and  is 
not,  my  Charlotte — my  thirty  years'  companion. 
There  is  the  same  symmetry  of  form,  though  those 
limbs  are  rigid  which  were  once  so  gracefully  elastic — 
but  that  yellow  masque,  with  pinched  features,  which 
seems  to  mock  life  rather  than  emulate  it,  can  it  be 
the  face  that  was  once  so  full  of  lively  expression  ?  I 
will  not  look  on  it  again.  Anne  thinks  her  little 
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changed,  because  the  latest  idea  she  had  formed  of  her 
mother  is  as  she  appeared  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  pain.  Mine  go  back  to  a  period  of  compara- 
tive ease.  If  I  write  long  in  this  way,  I  shall  write 
down  my  resolution,  which  I  should  rather  write  up, 
if  I  could.  I  wonder  how  I  shall  do  with  the  large 
portions  of  thoughts  which  were  hers  for  thirty  years. 
I  suspect  they  will  be  hers  yet  for  a  long  time  at  least. 
But  I  will  not  blaze  cambric  and  crape  in  the  public 
eye,  like  a  disconsolate  widower,  that  most  affected  of 
all  characters." 

Often  afterwards,  did  the  forlorn  and  blighted  old 
man  revert  to  his  first  love.  Two  years  after  the 
above  event,  he  rested  one  night  at  Carlisle,  and  there 
he  writes,— "A  sad  place  in  my  domestic  remem- 
brances, since  here  I  married  my  poor  Charlotte.  She 
is  gone,  and  I  am  following, — faster,  perhaps,  than  I 
"  wot  of.  It  is  something  to  have  lived  and  loved ;  and 
our  poor  children  are  so  hopeful  and  affectionate,  that 
it  chastens  the  sadness  attending  the  thoughts  of  our 
separation." 

Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Lovell,  three  poets,  married 
three  sisters,  the  Misses  Flicker  of  Bristol.  They 
were  all  alike  poor  when  they  married.  Southey's 
aunt  shut  her  door  in  his  face  when  she  found  he  was 
resolved  on  marrying  in  such  circumstances ;  and  he, 
postponing  entry  upon  the  married  life,  though  he 
had  contracted  the  responsibility  of  husband,  parted 
from  his  wife  at  the  church  door,  and  set  out  on  a  six 
months'  visit  to  Portugal,  preparatory  to  entering  on 
the  study  of  the  legal  profession.  Southey  committed 
his  maiden  wife  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cottle's  sisters 
during  his  absence.  "Should  I  perish  by  shipwreck," 
he  wrote  from  Falmouth  to  Mr.  Cottle,  "  or  by  any 
other  casualty,  I  have  relations  whose  prejudice  will 
yield  to  the  anguish  of  affection,  and  who  will  love, 
cherish,  and  give  all  possible  consolation  to  my 
widow."  With  these  words  Southey  set  sail  for  Por- 
tugal, and  his  wife,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  go,  and 
cried  when  he  was  going,  though  she  would  not  then 
have  permitted  him  to  stay,  meekly  retired  to  her  place 
of  refuge,  wearing  her  wedding-ring  round  her  neck. 

Southey  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  but  after  a  year's  drudgery  gave  it  up. 
His  wife  joined  him  in  a  second  visit  to  Portugal,  and 
on  his  return  he  commenced  the  laborious  literary- 
career  which  he  pursued  till  his  death.  He  enjoyed 
on  the  whole  "a  happy  married  life  ;  took  pleasure  in 
his  home  and  his  family  ;  loving  his  children  and  his 
wife  Edith  dearly.  This  is  one  of  his  own  pictures  : — 
"Glance  into  the  little  room  where  sits  the  grey- 
haired  man,  '  working  hard  and  getting  little — a  bare 
maintenance,  and  hardly  that  ;  writing  poems  and 
history  for  posterity  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
one  daily  progressing  in  learning,  not  so  learned 
as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  not  so 
proud  as  happy.' "  Great  men  have  invited  him  to 
London,  and  he  is  now  answering  the  invitation. 
The  thought  of  the  journey  plagues  him.  "  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear!"  he  writes,  "there  is  such  a  comfort  in 
one's  old  coat  and  old  shoes,  one's  own  chair  and  own 
fireside,  one's  own  writing-desk  and  own  library — 
with  a  little  girl  climbing  up  to  my  neck  and  saying, 
'  Don't  go  to  London,  papa,  you  must  stay  with 
Edith' — and  a  little  boy  whom  I  have  taught  to 
speak  the  language  of  cats,  dogs,  cuckoos,  jackasses, 
&c.,  before  he  can  articulate  a  word  of  his  own — 
there  is  such  a  comfort  in  all  these  things,  that  trans- 
portation to  London  seems  a  heavier  punishment 
than  any  sins  of  mine  deserve."  But  a  sad  calamity 
fell  upon  him  in  his  old  age.  His  dear  Edith  was 
suddenly  bareft  of  reason.  "  Forty  years,"  he  writes  to 
Grosvenor  Bedford  from  York,  "has  she  been  the  life 
of  my  life— and  I  have  left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic 
asylum."  In  the  same  letter  he  expresses  the  resigna- 


tion of  a  Christian  and  the  confident  courage  of  a 
man.  "  God,  who  has  visited  me  with  this  afflic- 
tion," he  says,  "has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it, 
and  will,  I  know,  support  me  to  the  end,  whatever 
that  may  be."  "To-morrow  I  return  to  my  poor 
children.  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  under  this 
visitation.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  (he  was  sixty 
years  old)  I  am  so  far  beforehand  with  the  world  that 
my  means  are  provided  for  the  whole  of  next  year, 
and  that  I  can  meet  this  expenditure,  considerable  in 
itself,  without  any  difficulty." 

Mrs.  Southey,  after  two  years'  absence,  returned  to 
Keswick,  the  family  home,  and  closed  her  pitiable 
existence  there.  Southey  was  now  a  broken-down 
man.  "  There  is  no  one,"  he  mournfully  writes,  "  to 
partake  with  me  the  recollections  of  the  best  and 
happiest  portion  of  my  life  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
were  there  no  other,  such  recollections  must  hence- 
forth be  purely  painful,  except  when  I  connect  them 
with  the  prospects  of  futurity." 

Two  years  after,  however,  Southey  married  again  : 
the  marriage  was  one  of  respect  on  the  part  of  Caro- 
line Bowles,  the  gifted  authoress,  who  was  his  choice, 
and  probably  of  convenience  and  friendship  on  the 
part  of  Southey.  We  have  heard  that  the  union 
greatly  tended  to  his  comfort,  and  that  his  wife 
tenderly  soothed  and  cheered  his  declining  years. 

Southey,  in  addition  to  maintaining  his  own  wife 
and  family  at  Keswick  by  his  literary  labours,  had 
the  families  of  his  two  sisters-in-law  occasionally 
thrown  upon  his  hands. 

He  was  not  two-and-twenty  when  Mr.  Lovell,  who 
married  his  wife's  sister,  fell  ill  of  fever,  died,  and  left 
his  widow  and  child  without  the  slightest  provision. 
Robert  Southey  took  mother  and  child  at  once  to  his 
humble  hearth,  and  there  the  former  found  happiness 
until  his  death.  Coleridge,  not  sufficiently  instructed 
by  a  genius  to  which  his  contemporaries  did  homage, 
in  a  wayward  and  unpardonable  mood  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  consolations  of  home  ;  and  in  their  hour 
of  desertion  his  wife  and  children  were  saved  half  the 
knowledge  of  their  hardships  by  finding  a  second 
husband  and  another  father  in  the  sanctuary  provided 
for  them  by  Robert  Southey. 

Coleridge  was  unpunctual,  unbusiness-like,  impro- 
vident, and  dreamy,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  poets 
are  said  proverbially  to  be.  When  he  married — 
his  pantisocratic  Owenite  scheme  having  just  been 
exploded,  and  his  lectures  at  Bristol  having  proved  a 
failure — he  retired  with  Sara  Fricker,  his  wife,  to  a  cot- 
tage at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol.  Though  the  cottage 
was  a  poor  one,  consisting  of  little  more  than  four  bare 
walls,  for  which  he  paid  only  £5  annual  rental,  he  and 
his  wife  made  it  pretty  snug  with  the  aid  of  the  funds 
supplied  by  their  constant  friend,  Mr.  Cottle,  the  Bristol 
bookseller.  Coleridge  decorated  this  little  cottage  with 
all  the  graces  that  his  imagination  and  fancy  could  throw 
around  it.  It  is  alluded  to  in  many  of  his  poems  : — 

"  Low  was  our  pretty  cot !  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn, 
The  sea's  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd,  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmines  twin'd  :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  valley  of  seclusion." 

But  his  loved  young  wife  was  not  forgotten  ;  for 
again  he  sings  : — 

"  My  pensive  Sara  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclin'd 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot— our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flowered  jasmine,  and  the  broad-leav'd  myrtle 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  innocence  and  love !) 

And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light. 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve, 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be  !) 

Shine  opposite." 
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Here  their  first  child  was  born — Hartley,  the 
dreamer — on  whom  the  happy  parent  shed  tears  of 

joy:— 

"  But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm, 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 
Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impress'd  a  father's  kiss  ;  and  all  beguil'd 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel's  form  appear— 
'Twag  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 
And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child." 

But  writing  poetry,  reading  Hartley  and  Condillac, 
would  not  make  the  poet's  pot  boil  at  all  briskly,  and 
so  he  had  to  go  a  little  nearer  to  the  world,  and  went 
back  to  Bristol.  Coleridge,  however,  wanted  applica- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  work,  even 
though  the  prospect  of  liberal  remuneration  was 
offered  to  him.  Hence,  a  few  years  after  marriage, 
in  July,  1796,  we  find  him  thus  groaning  in  the  spirit 
to  a  friend:  "It  is  my  duty  and  business  to  thank 
God  for  all  his  dispensations,  and  to  believe  them  the 
best  possible  ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  more  thankful  if  He  had  made  me  a  journeyman 
I  shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author,  by  trade.  I  have 
left  my  friends,  I  have  left  plenty,"  &c.  "  So  I  am 
forced  to  write  for  bread  !  with  the  flights  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan 
from  my  wife — groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness  ! 
The  present  hour  I  am  in  a  quickset  of  embarrass- 
ments, and  whichever  way  I  turn,  a  thorn  runs  into 
me  !  The  future  is  a  cloud  and  thick  darkness  ! 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that 
want  bread  looking  up  to  me,"  &c.  This  was  not  the 
kind  of  spirit  to  make  a  wife  happy — very  different 
indeed  from  the  manly,  courageous,  and  self-helping 
Southey — and  the  poor  wife  suffered  much.  What- 
ever Coleridge  touched  failed  :  his  fourpenny  paper, 
the  Watchman,  was  an  abortion  ;  and  the  verses  he 
wrote  for  a  London  paper  did  little  for  him.  He  next 
preached  for  a  short  time  among  the  Unitarians, 
deriving  a  very  precarious  living  from  that  source  ; 
when  at  length  the  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  struck  by  his 
great  talents,  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £150  to 
enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  study.  Then  he 
went  to  Germany,  leaving  his  wife  and  little  family 
to  the  hospitality  of  Southey  ;  and  returned  and  set- 
tled down  to  the  precarious  life  of  a  writer  for  the 
newspapers :  his  eloquent  conversation  producing 
unbounded  admiration,  but  very  little  "grist."  He 
was  often  distressed  for  money,  wasting  what  he  had 
by  indulgence  in  opium,  to  which  he  was  at  one  time 
a  fearful  victim.  The  great  and  unquestionable 
genius  of  Coleridge  was  expended  chiefly  on  projec- 
tions. He  was  a  man  who  was  capable  of  greatly 
adorning  the  literature  of  his  time,  and  of  creating  an 
altogether  new  era  in  its  history  ;  but  he  could  not 
or  would  not  work,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  dreamy 
idleness,  in  self-inflicted  poverty,  often  in  poignant 
misery,  in  gloomy  regrets,  and  in  unfulfilled  designs. 
We  fear  that  the  life  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  not  a 
happy  one,  good  and  affectionate  though  she  was  as  a 
wife  and  mother. 

The  married  life  of  Shelley  was  a  troubled  one. 
Shortly  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  college, 
because  of  his  atheistic  notions,  he  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  a  beautiful  girl  beneath  his  own  rank, 
named  Westbrook.  His  family  renounced  him  on 
account  of  this  mesalliance,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
outrageous  opinions  on  other  subjects  ;  on  which  the 
young  pair,  on  very  slender  means,  went  down  to  the 
Lakes  to  live.  It  was  there  Southey  met  with  the 
young  poet,  and  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

"  Here  is  a  man  at  Keswick,  who  acts  upon  me  as 
my  own  ghost  would  do.  He  is  just  what  I  was  in 


1791.  His  name  is  Shelley,  son  to  the  member  for 
Shoreham  ;  with  £6,000  a-year  entailed  upon  him, 
and  as  much  more  in  his  father's  power  to  cut 
off.  Beginning  with  romances  of  ghosts  and  murder, 
and  with  poetry  at  Eton,  he  passed,  at  Oxford,  into 
metaphysics  ;  printed  half-a-dozen  pages,  which  he 
entitled  the  Necessity  of  Atheism  ;  sent  one  anony- 
mously to  Copleston,  in  expectation,  I  suppose,  of 
converting  him  ;  was  expelled  in  consequence  ;  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  seventeen,  after  being  turned  out  of 
doors  by  his  father  ;  and  here  they  both  are,  in  lodg- 
ings, living  upon  £200  a  year,  which  her  father  allows 
them.  He  is  come  to  the  fittest  physician  in  the 
world.  At  present  he  has  got  to  the  pantheistic  stage 
of  philosophy,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  I  expect 
he  will  be  a  Berkleyan,  for  I  have  put  him  upon 
a  course  of  Berkeley.  It  has  surprised  him  a  good 
deal  to  meet,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man 
who  perfectly  understands  him,  and  does  him  full 
justice.  I  tell  him  that  all  the  difference  between  us 
is  that  he  is  nineteen,  and  I  am  thirty-seven  ;  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  I  shall  succeed 
in  convincing  him  that  he  may  be  a  true  philosopher, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  £6,000  a  year  ;  the 
thought  of  which  troubles  him  a  great  deal  more  at 
present  than  ever  the  want  of  sixpence  (for  I  have 

known  such  a  want)  did  me God  help  us  !  the 

world  wants  mending,  though  he  did  not  set  about  it 
exactly  in  the  right  way." 

Shelle}"',s  yoxing  wife  was  very  girlish,  and  it  is  said 
rather  foolish.  Squabbles  occurred  between  them  ; 
they  quarrelled,  and  Shelley  suddenly  left  her,  but 
not  until  after  she  had  brought  to  Shelley  two  chil- 
dren. The  beautiful  young  woman,  thus  left  sepa- 
rated from  her  natural  protector,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  cruel  remarks  ;  and  stung  by  these  calumnies, 
oppressed  by  the  loneliness  of  her  abode,  or  perhaps  in 
the  delirium  of  fever,  threw  herself  into  a  pond,  and 
was  drowned.  It  is  said  that  Shelley  was  so  distressed 
by  the  event,  that  he  was  for  some  time  deranged. 

Three  years  after,  Shelley  married  the  daughter  of 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  a  woman  of  great 
genius,  who  loved  him  fondly  ;  and  his  married  life 
this  time  was  happy.  Their  tastes  were  congenial. 
The  wife  appreciated  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
the  wife.  They  read  Ariosto  and  Livy  together,  and 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  each  others'  conversation. 
When  absent  from  her,  at  the  time  they  were  living 
in  Italy,  Shelley's  letters  were  full  of  affection. 
Writing  once  from  Florence,  while  she  is  at  Lucca, 
he  asks,  "Well,  my  dearest  Mary,  are  you  very 
lonely  ?  Tell  me,  my  sweetest,  do  you  ever  cry  ? 
If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  up  your  spirits — and, 
at  all  events,  tell  me  the  truth  about  it ;  for,  I  assure 
you}  I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  be  flattered  by  your 
sorrow,  though  I  should  be  by  your  cheerfulness  ; 
and,  above  all,  by  seeing  such  fruits  of  my  absence  as 
were  produced  when  we  were  at  Geneva."  Poor 
Mrs.  Shelley  was  not  long  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  made  a  sorrowing  widow  by  the  ill-fated  ship- 
wreck in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  She  herself  died  but  a 
few  months  ago. 

Wordsworth  was  a  happy  man  in  marriage,  perhaps 
because  he  was  less  of  the  poet  in  his  temperament, 
and  more  of  the  philosopher.  Crabbe  also  was  blessed 
in  a  kind  and  affectionate  wife  ;  and  it  was  his  love 
for  her  which  stimulated  his  efforts,  and  carried  him 
forward  in  his  career  as  a  poet  and  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. But  there  are  many  poets  who  have  died  bache- 
lors— Pope,  Goldsmith,  Thompson,  Campbell,  Lamb, 
and  Cowper  ;  and  many  others  who  have  died  before 
their  prime  of  manhood — as  Keats,  Pollok,  Wolfe, 
and  Kirke  White. 

What  does  the  reader  now  say  of  the  Wives  of 
Poets  ?  Have  they  been  happier  than  the  common 
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lot  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  picture  we  have 
drawn  calculated  to  make  the  wives  of  common  every- 
day men  satisfied  with  their  lot,  even  though  their 
husbands  be  neither  geniuses  nor  poets  ? 


HE-ISSUE    OF    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


THROUGH  THE  WATERS. 

!    THROUGH  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  oh !  who  would 

not  like  to  roam, 
j    Where  the  squirrel  leaps  right  gaily,  and  the  shy  fawn 

makes  a  home  ; 
Where  branches,  spreading  high  and  wide,  shut  out 

the  golden  sun, 
And  hours  of  noontide  steal  aAvay  all  shadowy  and 

dun  ? 
'Tis  sweet  to  pluck  the  ivy  sprigs  or  seek  the  hidden 

nest, 
To  track  the  spot  where  owlets  hide  and  wild  deer 

take  their  rest ; 
Through  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  oh,  'tis  passing 

sweet  to  take 
Our  lonely  way  'mid  springy  moss,  thick  bush,  and 

tangled  brake  ! 

Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  where  the 
glittering  harebells  peep, 

Where  laden  bees  go  droning  by,  and  hum  themselves 
to  sleep  ; 

Where  all  that's  bright  with  bloom  and  light  springs 
forth  to  greet  the  day, 

And  every  blade  pours  incense  to  the  warm  and  cloud- 
less ray  ; 

Where  children  come  to  laugh  away  their  happy  sum- 
mer hours, 

To  chase  the  downy  butterfly,  or  crown  themselves 
with  flowers  ; 

Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  oh,  who  does 
not  like  to  bask 

Amid  the  fairest  beauties  Heaven  can  give  or  man 
can  ask  ? 

Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  where  the 

Arab  takes  his  course, 
With  none  to  bear  him  company  except  his  gallant 

horse  ! 

Where  none  can  question  will  or  right, — where  land- 
marks ne'er  impede, 

But  all  is  wide  and  limitless  to  rider  and  to  steed  : 
No  purling  streamlet  murmurs  there,  no  chequered 

shadows  fall ; 
'Tis  torrid,  waste,  and  desolate,  but  free  to  each  and 

all: 
Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  oh,  the  Arab 

would  not  change 
For  purple  robes  or  olive  trees  his  wild  and  burning 

range ! 

Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters,  ah  !  be  this 

the  joy  for  me, 
Upon  the  flowing  river,  or  the  broad  and  dashing 

sea  ; 


Of  all  that  wealth  could  offer  me  the  choicest  boon 

I'd  crave 
Would  be  a  bold  and  sturdy  bark  upon  the  open 

wave. 
I  love  to  see  the  wet  sails  fill  before  the  whistling 

breath, 
And  feel  the  ship  cleave  on  as  though  she  spurned 

the  flood  beneath. 
Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters,  can  ye  tell 

me  what  below 
Is  freer  than  the  wind-lashed  main,  or  swifter  than 

the 


I  love  to  see  the  merry  craft  go  running  on  her  side  ; 
I  laugh  to  see  her  splashing  on  before  the  rapid  tide  ; 
I  love  to  mark  the  white  and  hissing  foam  come  boil- 

ing up, 
Fresh  as  the  froth  that  hangs  about  the  Thunderer's 

nectar  cup. 
All  sail  away  :  ah  !  who  would  stay  to  pace  the  dusty 

land, 
If  once  they  trod  a  gallant  ship,  steered  by  a  gallant 

band  ? 
Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters,  oh,  there's 

not  a  joy  for  me 
Like  racing  with  a  gull  upon  a  broad  and  dashing 


MY  NATIVE  HOME. 

I'M  back  again, — I'm  back  again  ! 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore  ; 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more. 
My  early  love  !  my  early  love  ! 

Oh,  will  she  love  me  now, 
With  a  darkened  tinge  upon  my  cheek, 

And  scars  upon  my  brow  ? 
Yes,  that  she  will, — yes,  that  she  will ! 

The  flame  her  youth  confessed 
Will  never  lack  its  warmth  within 

Her  pure  and  constant  breast. 
I'm  back  again, — I'm  back  again  ! 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore  ; 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more. 


My  early  friend  !  my  early  friend  ! 

Oh,  will  he  stretch  his  hand, 
To  welcome  back  the  wanderer 

To  his  long-forsaken  land  ? 
Yes,  that  he  will, — yes,  that  he  will ! 

The  vow  in  boyhood  spoken — 
The  vow  so  fond,  so  true  as  ours, 

Can  ne'er  be  lightly  broken. 
Hail,  native  clime  !  hail,  native  clime  ! 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
Though  long  estranged,  thy  exile  ranged  ! 

His  heart  comes  back  to  thee. 
I'm  back  again,  I'm  back  again  ! 

My  foot  is  on  the  shore. 
I  tread  the  bright  and  grassy  plain 

Of  my  native  home  once  more. 
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THE  DERBY  BABIES. 

PART   III. 
BY   ELIZA   METETAED.  ' 

Politely  wiping  a  week's  accumulation  of  dust  off 
|  !   a  chair  with  her  apron,  Mrs.  Dogman  asked  Mary  to 
I   be  seated,  but  she  declined,  as  she  was  busy,  and  had 
Robert's  dinner  to  get  ready. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply  good-teniperedly  made,  for 
Mrs.  Dogman  considered  her  own  experience  infalli- 
ble, "  I  used  first  to  be  as  anxious  about  my  Daniel, 
but  that's  passed  and  gone  ;  for  sometimes  me,  and 
sometimes  t'others  cook  the  bit  o'  meat  and  'taters  ; 
it's  all  one  you  know  when  'tis  eaten.  Now,  look 
there,  you  see  that  bit  o'  beef,"  she  pointed  to  a 
pound  or  so  of  raw  flesh  lying  on  the  bare  dirty  table, 
"  well,  to  be  sure,  I  came  home  to  cook  the  dinner, 
but  I'm  too  tired,  so  the  first  as  comes  in;  perhaps 
Dan'l  himself,  11  fry  it." 

"  We  quite  differ  in  these  things,  Mrs.  Dogman," 
was  the  plain,  honest  answer,  "  and  I  hope  marriage 
will  not  so  far  alter  me,  but  what  I  may  take  an 
interest  in  my  Robert's  comfort,  and  in  the  health  of 
my  children,  should  God  bless  me  with  any ;  for, 
as  my  dear  mistress,  Mrs.  Picton,  often  said,  no 
man  can  work,  or  children  thrive,  upon  ill-cooked 
food." 

"Ay !   my  dear,   thee's  the  little  precise  body    I 
heard  thee  were,  but  it  11  all  fly  out  o'  thee  when  the 
cradle  wants   rocking  ;    for  I — ."     And   here   Mrs. 
Dogman  began  the  relation  of  another  of  her  length- 
!   ened   experiences,  which,  as  she  was  one  of  those 
afflictive   persons,   a   celebrated  friend  of  ours  says 
"  would  talk  a  horse's  head  off,"  we  will  not  set  down  ; 
particularly  as  we  have  the  said  cradle  to  rock  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  which  is  divine.    During  one  of 
the  pauses  needful  for  Mrs.  Dogriian  to  take  breath, 
Mary  Cotton  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  had  set  her 
1   foot  upon  the  threshold,  when  her  gaze  was  attracted 
i   by  several  articles  of  glass  standing  covered  by  dust,  in 
i   the  recess  of  an  old  blocked-up  window  near  the  door. 
I   She  stayed,  and  pointed  to  a  flower-glass  of  extreme 
I   beauty. 

"  Dost  thee  admire  these  sort  o'  things  ?     Well ! 
I've  no  liking  that  way ;  they  're  all  very  well  for 
i   ladies  that  have  maids  to  dust  and  clean  'em.     Yes  ; 
|   they  're  mine  !    Owen  Thomas,  as  lodges  with  us,  and 

j   who  is  a  modeller  in glass-house,  gave  'em  me, 

I  and  there  they  11  stand  I  daresay  till  the  children 
knock  'em  down,  as  they  Ve  some  already.  For  they 
're  but  wasters  ;  some  of  Owen's  work  that  happened 
with  a  flaw." 

Mary  drew  near,  and  found  that  there  were  beside 
the  beautiful  flower-glass  and  other  things,  three  or 
four  tumblers,  a  pair  of  pretty  shaped  saltcellars,  a 
mustard-pot,  and  a  vinegar-cruet,  all  things  she  was 
yet  unsupplied  with  :  she,  therefore  asked  Mrs.  Dog- 
man if  she  would  sell  them. 

11 1  would  give  them  to  you,  my  dear,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  I'm  short  o'  money  like.  So  say 
eighteen  pence,  and  have  the  flower-glass  in  the  bar- 
gain." 

Mary  cheerfully  paid  the  money  out  of  the  purse 
which  held  her  own  small  savings,  and  then  hurried 
home  quite  proud  of  her  purchase.  She  would  have 
liked  to  immediately  fill  the  beautiful  glass  with 
flowers,  but  Robert's  dinner  was  her  first  care  :  so 
she  cut  up  the  mutton,  sliced  some  onions  and  pota- 
toes, and  then,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
very  little  water,  put  the  whole  into  a  clean  tin 
saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer  slowly. 
She  then  made  the  jam-roll,  carried  it  to  the  baker's 

I 


at  the  end  of  the  yard,  came  home,  and  cleared  all 
neatly  away  ;  and  thus  the  dinner  cooking,  her  time 
was  her  own.  She  therefore  polished  the  furniture, 
and  leaving  a  square  table  as  one  on  which  to  take 
their  meals,  she  spread  her  nice  new  scarlet  cloth  on 
good  Robert's  grand  new  mahogany  table,  arranged 
their  few  books  round  it,  as  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Picton 
so  often  do,  washed  the  beautiful  glass,  filled  it  with 
flowers,  and  set  in  the  midst.  Next,  she  replaced 
Mrs.  Dogman's  decoration  of  the  mantelpiece  with 
some,  old  china  sent  by  Robert's  grandmother,  set 
some  plants  brought  from  home  by  the  waggon  in  the 
window,  tucked  up  the  crisp  new  blind,  and  then, 
though  many  of  their  small  possessions  were  not  yet 
arranged,  and  the  door  and  window  looked  out 
upon  a  close,  dull  yard,  there  was  not  in  any  j 
working-man's  house  a  prettier,  a  cleaner  room  in  all  j 
Derby. 

It  was  now  time  to  lay  the  cloth — one  of  those  nice  i 
tablecloths  dear  little  Florence  Picton  had  given  her,  | 
to  wash  the  pretty  globe-like,  crystal  saltcellars,  fill 
them  with  fine  dry  salt,  and  set  them  on.  Yes,  both  ; 
for  why  should  not  working-men's  tables  be  adorned  by 
inexpensive  luxury  and  beauty  ?  for  that  which  forms 
part  of,  or  makes  up  our  daily  life,  educates  the  soul 
whether  it  be  to  good  or  evil.  Then  this  sweet  young 
wife,  so  moulded  by  a  pure  and  nobler  woman's  hand, 
rubbed  up,  till  they  shone  like  silver,  the  Britannia 
metal  forks  and  spoons,  which  Robert  at  her  own 
suggestion  had  bought  when  they  had  first  com- 
menced making  their  humble  purchases  towards 
housekeeping,  placed  them  neatly,  two  forks  to  either 
plate,  then  set  on  the  drinking-glasses,  and  lastly  the 
bread  in  a  neat  little  japanned  bread-basket  in  which 
lay  a  small  clean  cloth.  When  thus  all  was  finished, 
Mary's  heart  was  filled  with  inexpressible  delight  to 
see  so  successful  a  result  to  her  labours  ;  but  now 
expecting  Robert  home  every  minute,  for  the  church 
clock  had  struck  twelve,  she  fetched  the  jam-roll  from 
the  baker's,  and  had  just  washed  her  hands,  and  put 
on  a  clean  apron,  when  he  came  in.  He  closed  the 
door,  but  had  scarcely  made  a  step  or  two  from  it, 
when  he  stood  still  to  look  round  him  with  undis- 
guised pleasure  and  surprise  ;  not  speaking  for  several 
minutes,  only  looking  from  the  neat  little  dinner-table 
to  the  table  with  the  red  cloth  and  flowers,  and  from 
these  into  his  dear  wife's  face.  She  did  what  was 
just  in  keeping  with  her  long  morning's  labour,  came 
gently  towards  him,  took  his  hands  in  hers,  and  asked 
him  a  low  sweet  voice  if  he  were  pleased. 

"  So  pleased,  my  darling,"  was  the  generous  manly 
answer,  "  that  I  think  I  arn  scarcely  worthy  of  you  ; 
I  love  you  as  richly  as  any  man  on  earth  can  do  ;  yet, 
perhaps,  a  gentleman,  one  better  born  and  bred  than 
I/might  understand  all  this  nice  duty  better." 

"  No,  no,  dear  Robert,  if  you  don't  exactly  under- 
stand me  now  you  will  in  time,  for  this  is  nothing 
more  than  will  be  in  many  working-men's  houses  by 
and  by,  when  girls  such  as  me,  are  taught  by  good 
mistresses  and  schools  as  I  have  been.  Nor,  dear 
husband,  is  this  making  holiday  ;  don't  think  so  a 
minute  ;  I  will  strive  to  let  it  be  a  daily  rule : 
for " 

"  Eh !  even  when  we  have  a  cradle  1" 

Mary  made  no  answer,  only  bent  her  face  down 
upon  his  hands.  But  as  he  said  no  more,  she  in  a 
minute  or  two  raised  her  face,  and  spoke  again. 

"  Yes,  Robert,  dear  missis  often  said  children  should 
only  make  our  daily  life  a  holier  thing.  And  as  for 
Mrs.  Dogman,  I  do  not  think  her  words  worth  a 
thought,  though  she  seemed  quite  to  believe,  that 
tidy  as  I  might  be  now,  I  should  at  once  be  a  slattern 
like  herself  when  children  came.  But  she  little  knows 
what  a  good  mistress  I  have  had,  and  how  her  nice 
ways  have  grown  upon  me.  Yes,  that  dear  mistress 
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often  said,  that  refinement,  when  pure  and  unaffected, 
was  a  blessed  thing ;  and  that  our  class,  as  proudly  as 
any  other,  would  claim  it  and  use  it  as  their  own, 
when  by  and  by  education  should  make  us  see  its 
value.  And  as  dear  missis  often  said  too,  there  was 
the  ever  present  hand  of  a  Divine  God  in  it  all,  for 
grand  discoveries  were  not  made  now-a-days  as  of  old 
to  add  rude  splendour  to  the  riches  of  people  already 
rich,  but  to  cheapen  beauty,  and  give  it  to  the  hands 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  would  work  for  it,  and 
had  the  desire  to  see  it  round  them.  Yes,  and  that 
people  such  as  us,  would  then  as  proudly  claim  re- 
finement as  our  right,  as  we  now  in  ignorance  despise 
and  disregard  it.  So  you  see,  Robert,  why  I  like 
that  pretty  flower-glass,  and  the  globe-shaped  salt- 
cellars ;  and  you  must  not  think  me  full  of  silly 
whims,  unworthy  of  a  working-man's  wife.  I  only 
want  us  to  shape  our  life  in  a  degree  with  their  nice 
beauty."  As  she  spoke  thus,  she  led  Robert  to  the 
red  clothed  table,  told  him  the  history  of  her  purchase  ; 
and  then,  whilst  he  examined  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  tapering  glass,  she  hastened  to  dish  up  the  little 
savoury  dinner. 

It  was  on  the  table,  and  Robert  was  about  to  sit 
down,  when  Mary  taking  one  of  his  hands  in  hers, 
glanced  down  at  it.  He  understood  her  meaning, 
though  she  did  not  speak  a  single  word,  and  hastening 
up  stairs,  as  quickly  returned  with  clean  hands  and 
combed  hair.  When  dinner  was  thus  begun,  Robert 
pronounced  the  stew  to  be  the  most  savoury  he  had 
ever  tasted,  and  the  jam-roll  very  nice. 

"  I  only  wish,"  he  said,  "I  had  known  I  had  a 
dinner  half  as  nice,  I  should  have  asked  Tom,  poor 
fellow,  to  come  and  take  a  bit,  for  he  left  the  mill  be- 
fore I  did  ;  and  when  I  followed,  I  met  him  turning 
into  the  '  Chequers '  with  some  bread  and  cheese  in 
his  hand,  for  he  had  been  home,  and  found  Jane  and 
her  mother  out,  and  that  the  only  dinner  in  the  pan- 
try. This  was  true,  for  as  I  passed 's  large  furni- 
ture shop,  I  saw  some  of  the  men  showing  Jane  and 
old  Mrs.  Shapcote  the  posts  of  a  large  mahogany 
bedstead,  so  I  suppose  they  were  buying  one." 

"  What  a  pity ! "  replied  Maiy,  "  for  the  tester- 
bedstead  that  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Moor- 
house  would  have  answered  eveiy  purpose  ;  indeed, 
it  is  five  times  better  than  the  common  wooden  one 
we  have  bought." 

"  Jane  wouldn't  be  half  so  silly  but  for  her  mother," 
said  Robert,  "  for  the  way  the  old  woman  talked  as 
we  came  along  in  the  waggon,  was  enough  to  ruin 
any  young  girl  in  point  of  needful  care-taking.  But 
.don't  you  think,  dear,  that  if  you  were  to  step  to 
Jane's  house  and  see  her,  you  might  give  her  a  word 
of  advice.  Jane's  very  fond  of  you,  Tom  says  so." 

"  At  least  not  at  present ;  for  old  Mrs.  Shapcote 
hinted  loudly  enough  last  night  that  she  hoped  she 
shouldn't  be  bothered  with  other  folk's  advice  or  their 
calls,  as  she  and  Jane  would  have  enough  shopping  to 
do  to  last  for  a  week.  So  I  must  wait  till  Sunday  ;  and 
then,  if  you  like,  you  and  I  can  call  as  we  go  on  our 
way  for  a  walk  in  the  Arboretum.  But,  besides  this,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sewing  to  do,  and  want  to  make 
you  a  new  waistcoat,  as  the  one  you  wear  is  much  too 
shabby  for  a  tidy  little  wife  to  like." 

In  a  short  time  Robert  went  off  to  work  again,  and 
Mary  was  as  busy  as  before.  She  mended  the  fire, 
made  the  hearth  still  neater,  till  the  polished  fender 
looked  as  if  it  stood  upon  a  sheet  of  marble  rather 
than  a  common  stone  rubbed  white  ;  dusted  the  furni- 
ture, set  the  chairs  nicely,  folded  the  dining-table  up, 
and  put  it,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  beside  the 
wall,  and  brought  the  pretty  round  table  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  then  washed  the  dishes  and 
set  them  neatly  into  her  little  pantry,  the  glass  into 
the  mahogany  cupboard,  and  washed  and  rubbed  the 


spoons  and  forks,  and  laid  them  in  a  nice  sequence 
ready  for  use,  in  a  small  green-baize-lined  plate 
basket,  her  mistress  had  given  her,  with  the  other 
odds  and  ends,  from  her  store-room.  She  then  went 
up  stairs,  and  soon  came  down,  dressed  in  a  pretty 
mousseline-de-laine  dress,  and  her  hair,  divested  of 
its  morning  cap,  neatly  arranged. 

So  Mary  sat  busily  at  work  all  that  long  afternoon, 
sometimes  pausing  over  it  to  look  round  her  pretty 
room,  in  the  full  pride  and  richness  of  her  young 
heart  that  she  could  call  it  'home.'  Yet  the  hours 
did  not  wear  away  without  several  interruptions  ; 
amongst  these  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Dogman,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  message  from  Owen  Thomas  respecting  a 
glass  milk-jug  ;  and  who  then  adjourned  to  a  retired 
corner  of  the  yard,  and  there  discussed  to  a  group  of 
her  own  sex  the  merits  and  demerits  of  young  Mrs. 
Cotton,  and  declared,  that  she  was  tidy  and  pretty 
enough,  but  that  her  pretence  of  setting  out  her 
room  "  just  as  if  it  were  a  lady's,  was  enough  to 
make  a  cat  sick." 

In  due  time  Mary  laid  by  her  work  and  prepared 
tea  ;  the  tea-cups  on  a  pretty  tea-tray,  the  nice  tea- 
pot on  a  gay  rug  one  of  the  dear  children  had  made 
her,  some  seed-cake  and  bread-and-butter,  nicely  cut, 
and  set  forth  on  plates,  and  in  the  midst  the  drooping 
roses  in  the  tapering  glass.  Then,  as  if  he  were  the 
clock  itself,  Robert  came  in,  as  full  of  joy  and  pride, 
and  kindness,  if  not  of  surprise,  as  before.  Without 
staying,  save  to  kiss  his  little  wife  as  she  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  the  tea,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  soon  was 
down  again  in  a  better  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  as 
decent  and  clean  as  any  gentleman  in  the  land.  They 
talked  pleasantly  over  their  cheerful  meal ;  and  when 
it  Avas  done,  and  the  things  cleared  away,  they  locked 
up  the  house,  and  went  a  walk,  into  the  open  country, 
which  lay  around  the  town.  When  they  reached  some 
fields  in  the  direction  of  the  Derwent,  and  where  lay 
the  early  shadows  of  the  descending  night,  they  sat 
down  upon  a  bank  to  watch  the  river  glide  swiftly  on. 

"I  think,  Robert,"  said  Mary,  when  they  had  sat 
together  in  silence  ior  a  short  time,  "  that  this  will  be 
a  favourite  walk  with  me,  for  I  fancy  I  must  get  out 
a  bit  of  a  morning,  as  well  as  at  a  time  like  this,  with 
you,  for  the  air  of  our  yard  is  sadly  stifling  and  close, 
as  I  have  felt  several  times  to  day.  You  mustn't  think 
me  selfish,  husband,  but  sickness  is  a  sad  loss  to  folks 
like  us." 

"It  is,  my  dear,"  replied  Robert,  "  and  would  fall 
as  heavily  upon  you  and  me  as  upon  any  one,  let  alone 
the  sorrow  I  should  feel  if  you  had  an  hour's  pain 
which  I  could  help.  But  I  fear  we  must  wait  a  while 
longer  than  we  expect,  before  we  can  get  a  house 
further  out  of  the  town,  as  wages,  I  fancy,  will  drop 
towards  winter,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  my  getting 
lifted  into  better  sort  of  work." 

For  some  minutes  Mary  made  no  answer,  but  sat 
as  if  gazing  intently  at  the  rich  herbage  at  her  feet. 
She  was  full  of  thought,  and  that  thought  had  pre- 
sently expression. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Robert,"  she  asked,  "  that  such 
a  thing  might  happen,  as  your  giving  up  mill- work, 
and  taking  to  some  other,  where  wages  were  higher  ? 
I  have  been  thinking  it  over  this  afternoon." 

Cotton  looked  up  surprised.  "  Why,  Mary,  I  was 
always  brought  up  a  mill-hand  ;  father  put  me  in  the 
mill  at  five  years'  old.  I  never  liked  the  sort  of 
labour, — but  what  could  I  do  ?  It  was  no  choice  of 
mine, — the  cheapest  and  easiest  learnt  labour,  which 
cost  my  parents  nothing,  and  brought  money  home  the 
soonest,  were  the  things  thought  about.  But  I  am 
built  for  stouter  work, — for  the  forge,  for  the  quarry, 
or  the  ship." 

"I  have  often,"  said  Mary,  in  way  of  thoughtful 
answer  to  her  husband,  "whilst  watching  the  children 
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at  play  in  the  garden  of  an  evening,  listened  whilst 
Mr.  Picton  read  to  dear  missis,  as  he  often  did.  On 
one  occasion,  he  was  reading  something  from  a  pam- 
phlet which  very  much  struck  me.  It  was  concerning 
the  working  classes  ;  and  it  said,  that  cheap  and  easily 
learnt  work  was  their  misery  and  curse  ;  and  never 
till  they,  as  a  body,  had  thought  and  education  enough 
to  regulate  the  number  of  their  working  hands  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  do,  by  enabling  men  and  women 
occasionally  to  shift  their  labour  from  one  branch  of 
employment  to  one  less  over-stocked,  would  much 
of  the  misery  we  hear  of  be  removed.  So  it  has  fallen 
strong  upon  my  mind,  husband,  that  if  we  could  by 
any  means  save  a  little, — just  enough  to  keep  us  from 
want  whilst  you  learn  the  work,— you  might,  perhaps, 

get  into  —  's  foundry,  where  my  father's  cousin  is 

one  of  the  foremen,  and  dear  missis's  uncle  a  partner. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Picton  was  often  sorry  you  did  not 
work  at  that  trade,  as  in  that  case  she  could  have 
helped  us." 

Robert  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  by  this 
thought  of  Mary's,  and  said  he  would  think  it  over, 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  attend  some  lectures  on 
subjects  of  this  sort  connected  with  the  well-being  of 
the  working  classes,  which  were  going  to  be  delivered 
in  the  town,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  economists  of 
the  day.  Other  lectures,  too,  he  said,  were  to  follow  ; 
some  on  what  really  constituted  the  real  charity,  the 
real  mercy,  the  real  benevolence  of  the  world.  'Mary 
said  she  should  like  to  listen  to  some  of  these  things, 
and  Kobert  said  she  should. 

"  For  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  dear  husband,  but 
such  a  lot  of  pity  seems  growing  in  my  heart  for  many 
things  it  used  not." 

"  You  shall  hearken,  dear  wife,  and  as  the  winter 
comes  on,  and  the  nights  grow  long,  we  can  read 
books  upon  these  matters  by  our  fire." 

In  the  sweet  calm  of  the  summer's  night,  they 
returned  home  and,  refusing  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours' invitations,  as  they  passed  up  the  yard,  to  step 
in  and  chat  a  bit,  they  went  quietly  in  and  enjoyed 
their  own  cheerful,  peaceful  supper. 

In  this  happy  manner  the  week  wore  by  with  the 
busy  little  wife.  By  its  end,  Robert's  waistcoat  was 
finished,  his  shirts  well  mended,  and  two  new  ones 
nicely  made  ;  the  household  linen  all  washed  and  laid 
without  the  young  husband  having  seen  one  sign  of 
such  performance,  and  Mary  quite  ready  to  see  after 
some  Nottingham  work  she  was  promised,  by  which 
she  hoped  to  occupy  her  spare  time,  and  earn  a  little 
money  to  lay  by,  though  not  to  the  neglect  of  one  of 
her  matronly  duties. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  after  church,  the  Cottons 
walked  to  see  the  Ashfields,  for  Mary  had  been  so 
long  a  methodical  hearer  of  good  Mr.  Wharncliffe,  as 
to  readily  join  Robert  in  attendance  on  one,  who, 
like  the  much-lamented  Augustus  William  Hare,  was 
contented  to  preach  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed  in  simple  words.  They  found  the  house 
full  of  company, — the  men  in  the  kitchen,  smoking 
round  the  window,  and  the  women  in  the  gaily  car- 
peted little  parlour,  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
whilst  old  Mrs.  Shapcote,  in  an  astonishing  cap, 
which  it  was  well  old  Simon  at  the  Moorhouse  did 
not  see,  prepared  tea  for  the  dozen  or  more  who  made 
up  the  company.  Mary  naturally  looked  round  for 
Jane,  and  found  her  absent. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  old  Mrs.  Shapcote,  in  answer 
to  her  question,  "  she's  been  a  bit  poorly  all  day,  and 
lay  clown  after  dinner ;  its  only  a  something  of  the 
stomach,  come  of  sitting  up  at  nights,  may  be.  But 
Mrs.  Morris  here  '11  heed  the  buttering  of  the"  cakes,— 
so  'praps,  Mrs.  Cotton,  you'll  step  up  and  see  my  girl, 
and  the  four-post  bedstead  and  hangings  we  set  our 
minds  on  and  got." 


Though  Mary  knew  well  in  her  heart  that  this  in- 
vitation was  more  that  she  should  see  the  new  bed- 
stead than  Jane,  she  good-temperedly  accepted  it. 
She  found  the  room  up-stairs  foetid  and  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  as  if  the  window  had  not  been  opened  all 
day,  and  Jane  lying  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  very  '< 
sick  and  pale.  Mary,  as  she  stooped  to  the  bed  to 
kiss  her  young  friend,  suggested  to  the  mother  that 
Jane  would  feel  better  if  the  window  were  opened. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  old  woman  quickly,  "that 
may  do  for  some  sort  o'  folks,  I  know  (she  alluded  to 
Mrs.  Picton,  of  whom  she  had  a  great  dislike),  but  not 
for  me  ;  open  windows  is  the  worst  sort  of  thing  when 
folks  is  poorly  like.  But  just  look  at  the  bed,  Mrs. 
Cotton,  and  the  chest  of  drawers  ;  they're  smartish, 
ain't  they." 

Mary  mechanically  admired,  for  she  would  rather 
have  sat  down  by  Jane's  side,  and  chatted  quietly  ; 
and  she  knew,  likewise,  enough  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Moorhouse  to  tell,  that  if  old  Simon  Shapcote  only 
guessed  at  half  the  extravagance  Jane  and  her  mother 
had  been  guilty  of,  no  words  would  be  bitter  enough, 
no  acts  harsh  enough, — so  hunks-like  was  his  love  of 
money.  When  they  had  gone  the  round  of  the  room, 
Mary  took  so  far  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  to  hint 
as  much,  and  to  say  that  in  her  opinion  the  old- 
fashioned  tester-bed  was  quite  as  nice  a  one. 

"As  for  what  Simon  may  say  or  do,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  ill-tempcredly,  "that's  nothing  to  anybody. 
And  if  I  like  to  save  a  bit  out  o'  the  butter  and 
cheese,  I  shan't  ask  advice  ;  and  for  some  of  the  things 
we've  tidy  credit.  My  girl's  got  a  four-roomed  house, 
and  ain't  to  be  set  down  with  the  rest  of  common 
working  folks." 

Mary  well  knew  that  these  latter  words  were  meant 
to  apply  to  her  own  humble  condition,  but  she  wisely 
made  no  answer.  Instead,  she  proffered  to  bring  up 
Jane's  tea.,  and  sit  beside  her  whilst  she  took  it. 

"Oh,  dear  no!"  said  the  mistress  of  the  moorland   i 
farm,  who  had  no  desire  that  the  young  friends  should    \ 
be  alone,   "if  thee  11  kindly  walk  down  stairs,  for  I    j 
daresay  tea  be  ready,  my  girl  11  be  getting  up.    She's 
got  a  new  gown  and  collar,  that  folks   m'un   see." 
Mary  quietly  and  somewhat  gladly  withdrew  from  the 
close  chamber  ;  thinking,  as  she  passed  by  the  little 
window  on  the  staircase,  and  which  looked  out  upon 
an  airy,  open  space,  dotted  with  gardens,  that  with 
only   ordinary   cleanliness   what  a  healthy   home   it 
might  be  made. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  made  the  tea,,  and  the  men,  who 
had  been  smoking  round  the  kitchen  window  with 
Ashfield,  were  now  come  in.  Jane  and  her  mother 
soon  followed, — the  former  in  the  new  gown  and  lace 
collar,  but  so  ill,  as  to  be  soon  fain  to  lie  down,  on 
the  gaily-covered  settee  or  couch,  somewhat  like  a 
high  shelf,  without  which  the  Derbyshire  "parlour," 
even  of  the  humblest  kind,  is  not  thought  complete. 
Old  Mrs.  Shapcote,  who  liked  to  make  the  most  of  a 
rare  occasion,  for  Simon  ruled  with  somewhat  stern 
and  dominant  will,  now  treated  the  company  with  a 
list  of  her  week's  purchases,  and  their  cost,  from  the 
gay  painted  tray  off  which  they  were  taking  tea,  to 
the  nondescript  odds  and  ends  upon  the  mantelpiece. 
This  sort  of  conversation  was  no  treat  to  Mary  and 
her  staid  husband  ;  so,  as  soon  as  tea  was  well  over, 
they  rose  to  go,  heartily  sorry  to  see  the  young  wife 
so  distressed  by  her  mother's  pertinacious  gossip. 

"I  shall  give  Jane  a  call,  I  daresay,  in  the  week," 
said  Mrs.  Cotton,  as  having  bid  her  young  friend  goocl- 
by,  she  stood  beside  the  open  door  with  Robert ; 
"  what  day  do  you  go,  Mrs.  Shapcote  ]" 

For  a  minute  the  old  woman  paused,  and  then 
said,  with  an  air  of  sly  cunning  that  Mary,  however, 
did  not  perceive,  "  Wednesday, — that  11  be  the  day, 
Mrs.  Cotton, — you  can  step  in  and  see  my  Jane  on 
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Thursday,  if  you  liken.  I  m'un  go  on  Wednesday  ; 
there's  Thursday's  churning,  and  Simon  wo'nt  be 
content  a  bit  longer." 

The  Cottons  had  scarcely  turned  a  dozen  yards 
from  Ashfield's  door,  before  Jane  meekly  said,  "  How 
could  you  tell  Mary  a  lie,  mother  ?  You  know  you 
ain't  going  home  yet, — you  know  you  sent  father 
word  by  the  carrier  yesterday  that  you  should  stop  a 
bit  longer, — why  did  you  say  so  for  ?" 

"Why  !  I'll  tell  you  why,"  replied  Mi-s.  Shapcote, 
addressing  the  company  rather  than  answering  her, 
"  that  I  may  just  catch  her  talking  to  my  girl,  and 
give  her  a  set-down  as  may  do  once  for  all.  I  ain't 
going  to  have  Mrs.  Picton  and  Mrs.  Picton's  ways 
here.  She  may  do  as  she  likes  in  our  dale  and  the 
dales  about,  but  she  ain't  coming  here,  I  can  tell  her, 
to  be  doctoring  us,  and  teaching  us  to  nurse  babies, 
as  if  all  that  did'nt  come  nat'rally  to  folks.  I've  seen 
enough  o'  this,  and  if  my  old  Simon  likes  Picton,  and 
will  have  him,  if  anything  be  a  ailing  him,  Mary 
Cotton  shan't  come  here  a  preaching  his  wife's  gospel. 
I  don't  like  upstart  folks,  and  Mary  be  altogether  like 
her  missis." 

"  Mother!"  said  Jane,  in  a  voice  which,  strange  to 
say,  had  a  touch  of  old  Simon's  Calvinistic  asperity  in 
it,  "I  won't  hear  Mary  Cotton  talked  against ;  we 
played  together  in  the  dale  when  we  were  babies,  and 
I  like  her  too  well  to  hear  that,  behind  her  back, 
which  would  be  a  shame  to  say  afore  her  face." 

"But  I  ain't  ashamed  to  say  it  afore  her  face," 
began  the  old  woman,  with  a  fierceness  of  anger 
which  was  unmistakeable,  "  and  only  let  her  come  on 
Thursday, — that's  all, — and  as  for  her  coming  here 
when  I'm  gone,  I  only  know,  if  she  does,  not  another 
bit  o'  butter  or  cheese,  or  bacon,  shall  . . . .  " 

Ashfield  and  some  of  the  visitors  here  interposed, 
and  a  degree  of  peace  was  restored,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Cotton  and  Mrs.  Cotton's  delinquencies 
was  renewed,  as  soon  as  Jane  had  gone  up -stairs  to  lie 
down  again,  and  the  men,  including  Ashfield,  had  set 
off  for  an  evening  stroll.  Then  was  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  red  cloth,  the  spare  table,  the  flower 
glass,  and  the  globe-shaped  salt-cellars,  which,  it  was 
said,  "were  enough  to  ruin  a  working-man." 


ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  RELIEVING  THE 
NEEDLEWOMEN. 

WE  must  all,  through  the  public  press,  through 
lectures,  or  private  sources,  have  heard  something 
about^the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  metropolis,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  relieving  them.  No  want  of 
sympathy  is  shown  by  those  to  whom  the  revelations 
are  made.  There  exist  great  charities,  noble  public 
institutions,  buildings  on  a  large  scale,  all  having  for 
their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  position  and  also 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  distressed.  The  contribu- 
tions to  these  are  of  considerable  value  :  but  since 
deep  poverty  exists— since  large  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation still  go  unrelieved — since  misery  and  starvation 
follow  at  the  heels  of  wealth  and  pomp  like  spectral 
shadows  in  their  track,  it  must  be  obvious  that  even 
these  institutions,  great  and  good  as  they  are,  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil.  Deep  causes 
contribute  to  its  existence  which  we  shall  not  now 
enter  into  a  discussion  upon,  and  to  annihilate  which 
is  a  task  for  the  future  ;  and  indeed  our  purpose  is 
not  with  all  classes  of  poverty,  but  with  one  peculiar 
feature  of  it  which  our  countrywomen,  more  than 
any  others,  have  it — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it — in 
their  power  to  relieve,  and  for  which  they  will  in 
some  measure  be  answerable  unless  they  devote  their 
minds  and  energies  to  sweeping  it  away. 


Many  words  are  seldom  needed  to  inspire  charity 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman  :  sympathy  with  distress, 
under  whatever  form  manifested,  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  feelings  implanted  in  her  breast.  Her  impulses 
bound  towards  the  suffering,  whether  in  mind  or 
body  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  must  expand 
her  impulses  into  action,  and  convert  to  them,  if 
necessary,  opposition,  prejudice,  and  ridicule. 

It  is  to  the  condition  of  the  distressed  needlewomen, 
then,  that  we  would  direct  their  attention.  For 
some  time  past,  revelations  concerning  their  sufferings 
have  teemed  upon  our  notice.  Tales  have  been 
narrated  of  patient  endurance,  of  days  unnaturally 
prolonged,  of  nights  shorn  of  sleep,  of  long  laborious 
hours,  of  intense  application,  that  have  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  the  listener,  and  all  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  bare  spirit  of  life  in  the  wasted 
frame.  How  often  must  the  story  be  repeated  ?  how 
often  must  the  sorrowful  words  be  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  are  able  to  help  them  if  they  will  ? 
How  long  shall  the  poor  be  rejected  ? 

The  position  of  the  needlewomen  requires  no 
flourish  of  the  pen  to  make  it  one  of  interest,  we 
need  not  seek  to  exaggerate  or  heighten  the  colouring 
of  the  picture  ;  we  need  only  relate  the  truthful  story 
to  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  frame  of  those 
who,  not  having  suffered,  can  only  partially  realize 
what  suffering  is.  In  most  trials  of  life  the  spirit  is 
sustained  by  ambition,  by  yearnings  after  a  future, 
dim  though  it  be,  by  distant  hope  of  something 
better.  But  here,  born  in  poverty,  accustomed  the 
moment  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  babe  open  to 
behold  toil  and  deprivation  rendered  still  more 
necessary  by  the  presence  of  the  little  being  just 
entered  upon  its  scene,  with  its  little  wants  and 
wishes  that  must  be  relieved,  the  spirit  sinks  day  by 
day,  it  expands  only  in  four  bare  walls,  it  is  nurtured 
with  labour  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tiny  hands  can  wield 
the  frail  implement  that  forges  its  whole  future  destiny 
it  is  set  to  work  ;  and  there,  unconscious  of  the  joys 
and  toys  that  create  the  happiness  of  other  children, 
with  hair  unlifted  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  with 
brow  on  which  sunshine  has  rarely  lighted,  the  form, 
aged  before  its  time,  works  day  after  day.  The 
young  girl,  with  her  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  heart 
left  far  behind  her  in  her  sorrowful  career,  with  a 
countenance  which  insufficient  food  and  close  atmos- 
phere has  rendered  unnaturally  quiet  and  melancholy, 
bends  hour  after  hour,  from  the  time  the  light  breaks 
into  her  room  until  long  after  it  has  fled  again.  Of 
twenty-four  hours,  not  one-tenth  part  of  which  are 
employed  by  the  generality  in  labour,  she  expends 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  unyielding  toil.  What  thoughts, 
what  murmurings — if  such,  they  will  be  forgiven — 
glide  through  the  still  waters  of  her  bosom,  none  can 
tell ;  thoughts  come  and  go  in  that  heart,  rendered  a 
desert  waste — that  heart  which,  but  for  the  neglect 
or  thoughtlessness  of  women,  might  have  been  the 
garden  of  fruitful  flowers,  the  garner  for  holy 
thoughts  and  blest  imaginings,  like  those  that  visit 
the  heart  of  the  young  and  the  toilless.  But  there, 
day  after  day,  until  age  comes  on  unheeded,  and 
youth  departs  almost  unsighed  for  and  unremembered, 
the  patient  girl  toils  for  the  food  that  perisheth,  with 
no  glad  voice  to  cheer  or  soothe  her  forward  with 
hope !  In  the  stillness  of  her  desertion  and  isola- 
tion from  the  world,  we  cannot  tell  what  thoughts 
occasionally  inspire  her  ;  whether  her  fancy  leads 
her  forward  in  imagination  to  a  distant  time,  a 
better  time,  when  the  release  from  toil  shall  allow 
her  to  breathe  freely,  away  from  the  smoke  and 
noise  of  town,  the  pure  air  which  shall  soothe  her 
back  into  health,  or  whether  yearnings  for  some  old 
spot  return  to  her,  some  country  village,  some 
green  field,  rendered  sacred  by  its  memory  and  utter 
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difference  from  the  present ;  some  rude  country 
church  or  some  quiet  churchyard,  billowed  with 
green  graves  ;  some  cottage  porch,  beneath  whose 
wild  tangled  adornments  of  honeysuckle  and  rose  the 
first  dim  yearning  awoke  in  her  mind  to  mingle  in 
the  great  town ;  some  golden  stains  of  sunshine, 
slanting  across  hayricks  or  meadows,  light  up  her 
fancy  ;  or  whether  her  hope  is  bounded  by  the  holy 
sabbath,  which  comes  to  her  not  as  it  conies  to 
others,  but  as  a  day  when  exhausted  nature  may  take 
a  little  rest  in  sleep,  or  may  stroll  for  a  stolen  hour 
along  the  skirts  of  the  smoky  town,  and  raise  com- 
parisons between  the  dusty  grass  of  parks  and  lawns 
and  the  dew-washed  meadows  of  the  country ;  or 
whether,  to  overstep  all  days,  all  months,  all  seasons 
of  summer,  of  winter,  all  material  impulses,  and  steal 
unknown  and  quietly  from  the  neglectful,  thoughtless 
world  into  a  last  resting-place,  and  have  a  long, 
happy  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  her  God  ! — where  the 
poor  shall  be  at  last — whether  any  of  these  thoughts 
come  to  her,  we  say  we  cannot  tell.  While  young, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  power  of  reflection 
raises  in  the  mind  of  unfortunate  needlewomen 
fancies  and  phantoms  and  restless  dreams,  which 
the  sooner  quelled  and  silenced  the  better  for  them. 
They  sink  at  last  into  a  state  of  apathy,  in  which 
they  work  and  sit  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to 
day,  scarcely  thinking  or  caring  at  all  for  what  the 
next  dawn  may  bring.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  poor  impostors — who  are  accustomed  to 
make  the  blame  of  their  poverty  recoil  back  upon 
themselves — who  refuse  to  the  unwealthy  the  power 
of  thought,  of  reason,  of  reflection,  will  call  all  this 
sentimental  nonsense.  But  to  such  we  will  only  say, 
the  time  of  retribution  will  arrive  !  They  are  hard 
and  cold  now,  but  the  hour  may  come  when  they  will 
wish  they  had  sought  to  agree  with  their  adversary 
while  they  were  in  the  way  with  him.  For  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  deep  misery  at  present 
existing  can  continue.  The  poor  have  reason,  have 
thought,  have  hope.  The  poor  have  noble  impulses, 
have  affection,  devotion,  generosity,  tenderness,  un- 
selfishness, glimmerings  of  pure  and  holy  things — 
and  above  all,  they  are  long-suffering  !  They  show  a 
degree  of  moral  courage,  of  energy,  of  forbearance,  of 
hope  and  faith,  which  would  make  our  more  polished 
countrywomen  and  men  blush.  They  have  deep 
poetry  in  their  nature, — the  true  poetry  of  life,  which 
consists  not  in  wearing  rustling  silks  or  jewelled 
decorations,  but  in  self-sacrifice,  in  pure  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  thing  they  love,  be  it  sister,  husband, 
or  child. 

The  mother,  for  instance,  stealing  life  from  herself 
to  give  it  to  her  little  ones,  living  in  the  street  from 
morning  to  night,  trusting  to  the  chance  mercies  of 
the  careless  passer-by  ;  shoeless,  ragged,  wet,  cold, 
and  hungry,  creeping  back  HOME  to  four  or  five 
shivering  children,  with  scarce  a  crust  a-piece  !  Her 
own  lips  unmoistened  and  the  taste  of  food  for  days 
unknown  to  her !  In  a  cellar,  in  a  garret,  in  a  bare 
room,  thousands  of  such  scenes  are  taking  place  ! 

The  wife,  sitting  by  a  sick  husband  stretched  on 
straw  at  her  side,  pining  for  the  want  of  nourishment, 
working  all  night  to  fabricate  some  trifling  article  for 
sale,  that  the  next  day  she  may  drag  her  weak, 
emaciated  frame  through  the  streets,  bear  the  scorn 
and  ignominy  of  the  passers-by,  forced  to  ask  and  ask 
again  for  the  penny  they  will  never  miss,  but  which 
swells  into  a  mine  in  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
begging  wife !  How  often  has  she  not  returned  to 
the  damp  cellar,  the  cold  room,  and  found  it  deserted 
by  the  spmt  to  keep  which  beside  her  upon  the  earth 
she  had  dropped  away  hour  by  hour  her  strength— 
whom,  m  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness,  her  holiest 
ambition  was  to  tend— to  win  whose  wan  smile  she 


had  crushed  every  murmur,  kept  back  the  oncoming 
flood  of  rebellious  tears,  and  come  home  to  silent 
welcome  of  a  cold  corpse  !  And  why  ?  because  there 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  him  one  atom  of  the 
material  of  nourishment  blockaded  up  in  warehouses 
and  shops,  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy. 

These  are  no  fanciful  pictures  ;  they  are  true 
stories,  real  scenes  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  year  !  And  their  origin  is  not  idleness,  not 
drunkenness,  not  extravagance.  No.  It  is  because 
the  rich  and  the  wealthy,  the  middling  classes'  and 
the  gentry,  all  combine  to  sustain  and  preserve 
monopoly  in  manufactures,  in  food,  in  trade.  The 
poor  needlewoman,  about  whose  condition  much  has 
been  written,  said,  and  doubtless  thought,  is  injured 
and  reduced  to  miseiy  by  the  disgraceful  monopolies 
existing  by  the  patronage  awarded  to  shopkeepers, 
milliners,  dressmakers,  tailors,  because  they  live  in 
large  houses,  display  plate  glass  of  Brobdignagian 
dimensions  in  front  of  their  shops,  and  within  whole 
troops  of  cringing  attendants  in  aristocratic  attire  ; 
because  they  boast  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  or 
St.  John's  Wood  ;  because  Madame  So-and-so  protests 
she  has  her  bonnets  from  Paris,  her  mantles  from  the 
Palais  Eoyal ! ! !  Her  Paris  is  some  garret  where  four 
faded,  patient  girls  stitch,  stitch  away  at  Parisian 
bonnets  at  a  few  halfpence  a-piece — where  pale  wash, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  tea,  stale  red-herrings, 
and  musty  bread  or  cold  potatoes,  are  the  only 
nourishments  that  enter  there  !  Where,  when  the 
light  of  heaven  has  faded,  a  farthing  rushlight  stuck 
into  a  turnip  supplies  its  place — where  hollow  cheeks 
and  large  lustrous  swollen  eyes,  and  low  voices,  and 
faltering  steps,  and  trembling  fingers,  forge  those 
decorations,  those  rich  mantles,  those  soft  luxurious 
bonnets,  which  are  destined  to  attract  admiration  to 
the  unthinking  woman  of  the  world — the  sunshine, 
which  scarcely  ever  rests  upon  the  poor  girl,  shall 
play  around  these  gewgaws  and  venture  among 
scenes  of  idle  happiness  which  they  will  never  know. 
This  then,  is  the  Paris  of  our  English  milliners  ! 
Well  may  they  afford  to  go  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen — to  amass  fortunes  in  incredible  spaces  of  time- 
to  revel  in  luxurious  homes,  in  hypocritical  servility 
in  the  carpeted  floors  of  Regent-street ! — when  every 
silken  robe  they  wear  is  wrung  from  the  life-blood  of 
beings  of  their  own  sex,  with  whom  harsh  words  and 
cold  looks  are  the  only  means  of  communication  ! 

Let  our  ladies  remember  that  the  honied  smile  and 
flattering  tongue  that  persuades  them  into  the  pur- 
chase of  a  "love  of  a  bonnet,"  and  enters  so  confi- 
dentially into  the  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  a 
colour,  is  the  same  that  coldly  announces  a  further 
diminution  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  amount  awarded  for 
the  manufacture  of  that  same  bonnet  ;  and  that  the 
hand  that  so  gracefully  passes  a  seat  to  the  purchaser 
is  the  very  same  that  repulses  the  needlewoman  from 
her  door  the  moment  sickness  renders  her  incapable 
of  pursuing  her  miserable  occupation  without  a  trifling 
cessation  from  labour.  The  same  must  be  said  of  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel  ;  dressmakers,  milliners, 
baby-linen  warehouses,  outfitting  warehouses,  tailors, 
on  a  cheap,  large,  and  mean  scale — all  share  the 
blame  ;  they  all  employ  men,  women,  and  children — 
but  the  woman's  work  is  the  most  barely  rewarded  ! 
These  tailors,  these  men,  with  wives  and  daughters 
of  their  own,  can  consign  the  poor  needlewoman  to  a 
living  death ;  can  place,  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
in  her  hand  a  paltry  sum  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  a  day  in  one,  after  a  whole  week  expended,  not 
in  toil  ordinarily  considered,  but  in  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
or  sixteen  or  seventeen,  hours  of  close,  unremitting 
labour ! 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  class  of  women 
called  the  slop-workers!  To  tell  the  reader  properly 
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how  they  are  paid,  to  give  them  instances,  at  length, 
of  how  they  suffer,  would  be  impossible  in  a  short 
paper  such  as  we  propose  to  ourselves,  but  let  them 
just  think  of  this.  A  gentleman,  engaged  in  the 
laudable  endeavour  of  investigating  the  condition  of 
these  poor  creatures,  bursts  suddenly  into  a  low- 
roofed  garret,  and  perceives,  working  by  the  light  of 
a  rushlight,  stuck  as  we  before  said  in  a  turnip,  four 
girls,  pale,  emaciated,  silent,  and  subdued.  He 
glances  round  the  room, — two  things  called  beds,  a 
chair  each,  a  kettle,  a  teapot,  and  one  or  two  such 
things,  and  this  constitutes  the  worldly  wealth  of 
these  four  poor  creatures.  Here  was  no  preparation 
for  his  visit,  110  hiding  away  for  effect,  no  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

"  Are  you  needlewomen  ?" 

"  Yes  sir  ! "  scarcely  daring  to  pause  from  their 
task  at  this  interruption. 

"  For  whom  do  you  work  ?" 

"  For  Mr. " 

(Mentioning  a  famous  seller  of  slop-shirts,  no  matter 
where.) 

"  How  much  do  you  receive  for  each  ?" 

"  FIVE  FARTHINGS  ! " 

"  Five  farthings,"  reader,  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
shirt.  Let  a  woman  reflect  upon  how  much  labour 
is  required  to  make  an  ordinary  shirt,  and  let  her 
allow  for  the  bad  work  which  these  poor  creatures 
are  compelled  to  put  to  it,  and  then  repeat  to  herself 
five  farthings  !  It  is  not  without  a  shudder  we  reflect 
upon  it.  One  more  instance  : — 

A  family  of  seven  inhabit  one  room  ;  the  visitor 
enters,  and  finds  five  out  of  the  seven  sitting  round  a 
table  all  busily  engaged  on  various  parts  of  a  soldier's 
jacket.  They  have  already,  the  whole  five,  been 
working  since  four  in  the  morning — they  have  par- 
taken of  a  little  weak  tea  and  dry  bread  :  it  is  late 
at  night — before  they  sleep  they  must  conclude  their 
task,  and  when  it  is  done  and  they  lay  their  weary 
throbbing  heads  upon  the  pillow,  they  will  know  that 
their  whole  united  earnings  for  the  day  have  amounted 
to 

"  Ten-pence  halfpenny !" 
To  support  seven  people  ! 

Let  the  idle,  the  slothful,  the  gay,  the  thoughtless, 

the    extravagant,    the    wasteful,    think    upon    such 

things  as  this  ;  let  those  whose  days  are  protracted 

by  ennui,  who  know  not  how  to  fill  up  the  lazy  hours, 

go  forth  and  seek  out  these  and  such  as  these  ;  let 

|    them  stand  and  watch  the  great  and  glorious  sub- 

'  joction  of  spirit  and  of  will ;  let  them   see   patient 

j    endurance  and  bitter  privation,  and  let  them  return 

home  and  ponder  upon  the  means  of  alleviating  such 

I   misery. 

Many  among  the  good  and  pure  and  beautiful  and 
affectionate  among  our  countrywomen  will  wonder 
and  ask  themselves  how  they  are  to  help  them  ; 
many  would  go  forth  with  charity  and  help  the  needy, 
many  a  young  heart  will  swell  with  sorrow  at  each 
picture,  many  eyes  will  overflow  with  tears,  but  the 
remedy  will  not  suggest  itself.  Charity  is  useless 
and  worse  than  useless  :  for  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
the  poor  complain  of  labour — that  they  are  unwilling 
to  bear  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  strong 
in  mind  and  purpose,  they  would  scorn  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness  or  charity.  They  ask  only  a  simple 
right  of  mankind,  that  of  being  rewarded  for  their 
hours  of  patient  toil  by  adeqtiate  remuneration. 
A  nd  the  way  for  women  to  afford  them  this  is  straight 
and  simple.  Prejudice  and  custom  have  long  taught 
them  to  patronize  certain  shops  because  they  are 
fashionable,  because  such-and-such  a  one  goes  there, 
because  Miss  So-and-so  deals  with  Madame  This  or 
That — and  they  go — they  buy  their  bonnet,  their 


cloak,  or  order  their  dress.  It  comes  home — they 
are  delighted  ;  they  never  know  the  tears  that  have 
presided  at  the  moulding  of  that  fairy  bonnet — of 
the  trembling  hand  that  has  fashioned  their  cloak  ; 
and  in  the  ball-room  no  vision  of  the  pale  but  gentle 
girl,  as  sweet  and  graceful  as  themselves,  that  has 
bent  over  the  folds  of  the  floating  dress,  and  called 
in  every  inventive  faculty  of  her  brain  to  render  it 
elegant  and  rich  disturbs  their  happiness. 

The  proper  method,  then,  is  for  women,  setting 
aside  vulgar   prejudice,  and   awakening   the  proper   ! 
amount  of  energy,  to  go  and  seek   out   these   poor 
needlewomen,  and  abandoning  utterly  the  fashionable 
shop,  employ  them  and  them  only  at  a  moderate  but    ' 
proper  remuneration  ;  let  them  thus   do  away  with    ; 
the  disgraceful  monopoly  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
the  shopkeepers,  and  pour  a  little  of  it  into  the  laps    ; 
of  those  whose  due  it  is.     The  task  is  an  easy  one  in    j 
reality,  but  we  know  that  it  will  require  the  example    : 
of  some  more  energetic  than  the  rest  to  set  the  plan    \ 
in  agitation.     Some  must  boldly  step   forward   and    i 
defy  prejudice,  and  sneers,  and  ridicule,  and  penetrate    i 
into  close  alleys  and  confined  rooms,  and  search  out 
the  poor  needlewomen ;    they  must   employ   them, 
they  must  pay  them,  they  must  raise  them  from  their 
hopes  of  despair  with  kind  words  and  gentle  encour- 
agement, they  must  make  them  feel  at  last  that  there 
is  humanity  and  pity  upon  earth.      They  must  be 
taught   by   this   means   that   they   are    regarded   as 
women — -that  their  rights  to  the  happy  title  of  wives 
and  mothers  are  acknowledged — that  they  need  not 
see  all  that  is  beautiful  on  earth — the  sky,  the  sun- 
shine, the  breeze,  the  flowers,  the  raiment,  the  food, 
the  health  of  body — sweep  past  them  like  things  they 
dare  not  think  of — that  they  too  may  sink  to  refresh- 
ing sleep  at  night — that  they  need  not  crouch  motion- 
less in  one  room — that  they  need  not  deprive  them- 
selves of  food  and  fire — that  they  may  mingle  among 
their  fellows,  and  gaze  with  a  blessing  upon  those 
placed  higher  above  them   in  the   scale  of  wealth, 
instead  of  a  subdued  and  muttered  curse  !     They  too 
may  hope  to  rear  bright  children   up   to  man  and 
womanhood  ;    they  may  check    the   careless   prayer 
that  God  would  take  those  only  half-budding  flowers 
to   himself   ere   they  know  and   suffer   what   their 
mother  has  suffered  ;  they  may  forego  the  dreadful 
joy  of  following  in  the  wake  of  a  pauper  funeral,  their 
little  child,  which,  but  for  privation  and  hunger,  might 
have  been  their  old  age's  blessing. 

Can  it  be  that  the  sacred  appeals  of  nature  will  fall 
unanswered  upon  the  hearts  of  women  who  have 
wealth  and  happiness  at  their  disposal  ?  No.  We 
feel,  we  know,  that  they  will  respond  to  the  call  we 
make  upon  their  goodness  and  high-mindedness. 
There  are  pure  and  sweet  and  amiable  girls  springing 
up  into  womanhood  who  will  perhaps  lay  the  first 
seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things,  who  will  go  forth  like 
sisters  of  charity  and  set  the  example  of  discover- 
ing the  haunts  of  the  wretched  needlewomen,  and 
employing  them.  And  they  will  be  blessed  here  and 
hereafter.  For  it  is  useless  to  form,  societies  or 
send  the  poor  creatures  now  suffering  abroad.  Unless 
the  system  pursued  by  the  shopkeeper,  of  extorting 
labour  from  the  poor  for  nothing — we  may  call  it  so — 
be  utterly  demolished,  the  same  thing  will  go  on 
age  succeeding  age  !  The  next  century  will  show 
the  same  scenes.  It  remains  in  the  hands  of  our 
countrywomen  to  do  away  with  such  bitter  facts. 
We  repeat,  let  them  abandon  the  shops  until  they 
pay  properly  for  labour,  and  seek  out  the  workwomen 
themselves.  By  this  means  the  shopkeepers  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  their  needlewomen  and  milliners, 
instead  of  extorting  life  with  labour  and  rewarding  it 
with  a  remuneration  they  would  even  themselves 
blush  to  own  were  they  called  upon  to  do  so  ! 
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WHEN  THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES  ARE 
FALLING. 

WHEN  the  Autumn  leaves  are  falling, 

And  the  flowers  have  lost  their  prime, 
And  the  bird  to  his  mate  is  calling, 

To  soar  to  a  brighter  clime  ; 
The  heart  that  is  bowed  by  sorrow 

Now  sinks  in  a  deeper  gloom, 
For  we  know  that  the  coming  morrow 

May  wither  some  lingering  bloom. 

When  the  shadows  of  ev'ning  lengthen, 

And  we  muse  on  each  passing  grief, 
The  hopes  that  we  strive  to  strengthen, 

We  feel,  like  our  joys,  are  brief  ; 
And  the  leaves  as  they  fall  around  us 

They  tell  us  how  short  our  span  ; 
As  the  flowers  that  the  spring  time  found  us, 

So  fades  ev'ry  hope  of  man. 

Yet  we  know  when  the  leaves  are  falling, 

And  the  forest  is  stripp'd  and  sere, 
That  we  have  a  higher  calling 

Than  to  live  for  this  dark  world  here  ; 
And  the  shadows  of  Autumn  chasten 

The  heart  that  is  bow'd  by  grief, 
And  we  long  for  that  Spring  to  hasten 

That  shall  come  to  the  soul's  relief. 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


BLITHE  AND  BONNIE  IS  MY  FAIR. 

SAE  blithe  and  bonny  is  my  fair, 

Sae  rich  in  every  winsome  grace, 
That  0,  I  luve  her  still  the  mair 

Whene'er  I  gaze  upon  her  face. 
As  lang  as  blooms  the  heather  bell 

Upon  its  ain  luved  mountain  side, 
Sae  lang  my  heart  maun  glow  and  swell 

To  hae  her  sitting  by  my  side. 

There  is  a  music  in  her  tone, 

A  language  in  her  laughing  e'e, 
An'  when  at  night  we  walk  alone 

Sae  sweetly  it  appeals  to  me. 
I  ken,  in  truth,  she  luves  me  well, 

For  when  I  fold  her  to  my  breast, 
An'  fail  the  half  I  feel  to  tell, 

Her  throbbing  heart  supplies  the  rest. 

G.  LINN.EUS*BANKS. 


THE  MISERABLES. 

There  is  a  class  of  dreadful  humble  people,  who 
make  immense  claims  at  the  very  time  that  they  are 
explaining  that  they  have  no  claims.  They  say  they 
know  they  cannot  be  esteemed  ;  they  are  well  aware 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  so  on  ;  all  the  while  making 
it  a  sort  of  grievance  and  a  claim  that  they  are  not 
what  they  know  themselves  not  to  be  ;  whereas,  if 
they  did  but  fall  back  upon  their  humility,  and  keep 
themselves  quiet  about  their  demerits,  they  would  be 
strong  then,  and  in  their  place,  and  happy,  and  doing 
what  they  could.—  Friends  in  Council 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

THAT  which  is  too  little  for  luxury  is  abundantly 
enough  for  nature. 

ALMOST  as  rare  as  genius  itself  is  the  power  of  feel- 
ing where  true  genius  lies. 

A  roET,  to  be  happy,  must  have  sympathy,  intel- 
ligence, enthusiasm,  which  will  reflect  back  and  en- 
courage his  own. 

HE  that  can  please  nobody  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  as  he  that  nobody  can  please. 

BOOKS  are  the  true  levellers  ;  they  give  to  all  who 
will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

HE  that  pleases  himself  without  injuring  his  neigh- 
bour, is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the  world  as  he 
who  vainly  strives  to  please  the  whole  of  it. 

CRITICS  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of  letters, 
stationed  at  the  corners  of  newspapers  and  reviews  to 
challenge  every  new  comer. 

THE  country  is  lyric,  the  town  dramatic  ;  when 
mingled,  they  make  the  most  perfect  musical  drama. 

THERE  are  vices  which  have  no  hold  upon  us  but  in 
connection  with  others,  and  which,  when  you  cut 
down  the  trunk,  fall  like  the  branches. 

A  MAN'S  virtue  should  not  be  measured  by  his  oc- 
casional exertions,  but  by  his  ordinary  doings. 

IT  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind  as  with  those  of  the 
body  ;  we  are  half  dead  before  we  understand  our 
disorder,  and  half  cured  when  we  do. 

NOTHING  petrifies  the  feelings  like  ambition,  for  it 
combines  a  rampant  love  of  self  with  a  ferocious  hate 
of  others. 

To  think  justly  is  very  different  from  thinking  bril- 
liantly, and  to  think  wisely  is  above  either  ;  the  first 
of  these  is  always  at  the  command  of  a  good  intention, 
the  last  is  inseparable  from  a  right  frame  of  feeling. 

To  be,  we  have  only  to  resolve  ;  determination 
creates  ability. 

To  bespeak  praise  is  for  ever  to  be  disappointed  of 
it ;  to  fear  it  is  to  deserve  it,  and  to  turn  one's  back 
upon  it  is  to  be  sure  to  have  it  follow. 

THE  man  who  lives  alone  is  apt  to  forget  the  indi- 
viduality of  others ;  the  man  who  lives  in  society  is 
apt  to  forget  his  own  :  the  former  becomes  egotistic, 
the  latter  impertinent ;  the  one  is  scornful,  the  other 
undignified. 

IT  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which  measures  the 
dignity  of  the  man. 

OPINIONS  grounded  upon  prejudice  are  always  main- 
tained with  the  greatest  violence. 

DRESS  contains  the  two  codes  of  morality,  private 
and  public. 

ATTENTION  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  others,  cleanliness 
that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

HE  who  esteems  trifles  for  themselves  is  a  trifler  ; 
he  who  esteems  them  for  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  or  the  advantage  to  which  they  can  be 
put,  is  a  philosopher. 

MEN  who  live  alone  among  their  books  can  scarcely 
ever  take  the  Just  measure  of  their  own  minds  ;  a 
little  conversation  with  business  or  society  soon  clears 
the  judgment,  and  the  running  stream  shakes  off  the 
mantling  self-conceit  which  has  creamed  in  repose. 
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(ORIGINAL.) 
LINES  IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

MY  native  harp,  my  native  harp, 

And  is  the  willow  round  thee  ? 
Oh  why  not  be  as  light  and  free 

As  when  I  first  unbound  thee  ? 

Thy  simple  song  has  poured  for  long 

Like  water  from  the  fountain, 
Thy  thoughts  have  burst,  all  roughly  nursed, 

Like  daisies  from  the  mountain. 

And  many  a  time  thy  minstrel  chime 
Has  found  warm  hearts  to  listen, 

Till  Joy  and  Pride  stood  side  by  side, 
And  made  my  dull  eye  glisten. 

I  know  too  well  a  fearful  spell 
Has  lately  hushed  thy  breathings, 

But  Truth's  refrain  shall  sound  again, 
And  wild  flowers  form  thy  wreathings. 

The  shadowy  leaves  that  Suffering  weaves, 

Are  one  by  one  departing, 
And  'mid  thy  strings  I  see  the  wings 

Of  moth  and  woodlark  starting. 

My  native  hai'p,  my  native  harp, 
Deep  gloom  has  hung  about  thee, 

And  sad  I  ween  my  life  has  been 
While  dragging  on  without  thee. 

Full  many  a  day  I've  longed  to  play 
Some  fond  and  earnest  measure, 

But  thou  wert  laid  in  silent  shade, 
Like  some  unholy  treasure. 

A  valued  one  has  passed  and  gone, 

In  death  his  faith  revealing, 
And  some  have  sold  for  needless  gold 

Their  friendship  and  their  feeling. 

Yet  up,  my  heart — thy  minstrel  part 
Shall  win  new  friends  to  love  thee, 

There's  more  to  do  before  the  yew 
Will  spread  its  shade  above  thee. 

Though  some  have  been  too  falsely  mean, 

To  keep  the  place  I  gave  them, 
And  seemed  to  think  my  pride  would  shrink 

Before  it  dared  to  brave  them, 


Let,  let  them  go,  as  things  too  low 

To  grieve  for  in  the  losing, 
Friends  still  abound,  and  plenty  round 

Stand  forth  to  seek  my  choosing. 

The  true,  the  good,  have  nobly  stood 

The  test  of  lengthened  trial, 
And  watching  o'er,  they  strove  to  pour 

Some  balm  from  sorrow's  vial. 

I've  learnt  to  scorn  the  basely  born, 

Whose  wealth  has  dried  life's  springs  up, 

I've  learnt  the  worth  of  some  on  earth 
Who  fold  their  eagle  wings  up. 

Fate  filled  a  cup — I've  drank  it  up, 
Though  Torture  mixed  the  potion  ; 

The  storrn  is  past,  and  now  at  last 
I  see  a  sun-bright  ocean. 

So  up  my  heart,  thy  minstrel  part 

Greets  all  who  kindly  love  thee, 
There's  more  to  do  before  the  yew 

May  fling  its  shade  above  thee. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


LONDON  CABS  AND  OMNIBUSES. 

ONE  of  the  most  marvellous  sights  of  London  is 
the  crowd  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  which  fills  our 
public  thoroughfares,  offering  immediate  means  of 
locomotion  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis.  They 
afford  an  indication  at  once  of  the  wealth,  the 
numbers,  and  the  activity  of  the  population.  There 
are  capacious  Omnibuses  running  towards  Charing 
Cross  or  the  Bank  from  all  points  of  the  compass  ; 
and  there  is  almost  an  infinity  of  Cabs  and  Hansoms 
ready  at  the  call  of  every  one  who  can  pay  for  their 
use.  In  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  you  see 
these  two  classes  of  vehicles  preponderate  over  all 
others.  They  pass  along  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand, 
through  Oxford-street  and  Holborn,  through  Cheap- 
side  and  Cornhill,  in  almost  continuous  lines  for  hours 
together  during  the  height  of  the  daily  traffic, 
mingled  here  and  there  with  private  broughams, 
family  carriages,  dog-carts,  stanhopes,  tilburys,  lan- 
daus, brewers'  carts,  Pickford's  vans,  coal  waggons, 
butcher's  tilts,  advertizing  vans,  and  donkey  machines. 
This  stream  is  now  running  thicker  and  faster 
through  Piccadilly  than  ever  it  did  before.  On  select 
days  at  the  Exhibition,  cabs  and  carriages  preponde- 
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I  rate,  but  generally,  the  buses  carry  the  day;  the 
!  number  of  them  plying  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  and 
I  that  neighbourhood  is  positively  enormous. 

These  vehicles  form  one  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  London  life.  They  bring  the  country 
|  near  to  the  town,  and  make  suburban  ease  mingle 
pleasantly  with  city  business.  They  cause  the  town 
to  spread  and  expand,  and  relieve  the  pressure  at 
the  heart  by  keeping  up  a  constant  circulation  of 
London  blood  towards  the  extremities.  They  make 
the  city  more  roomy,  and  the  suburbs  more  populous. 
A  pleasant  thing  indeed  it  is  for  one  who  can  afford 
to  take  a  snug  little  house  at  Albert  Villas,  or  Vic- 
toria Place — and  these  abound  in  all  directions — some 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  Bank  ;  and  after  resting 
for  the  night  in  country  quarters,  where  his  children 
can  comfortably  vegetate  in  pure  air  and  in  the  sight 
of  trees  and  green  fields,  take  his  place  in  a  four- 
penny  or  sixpenny  bus,  and  be  speedily  wheeled  to 
his  place  of  business  in  the  city  for  the  day.  Like 
Mr.  Copperas,  in  T/ie  Disowned,  who  rode  to  town  in 
the  Swallow  coach,  most  of  our  suburban  citizens 
can,  like  him,  now  "  swallow  in  the  roll  and  then 
roll  in  the  Swallow  "  towards  town. 

These  convenient  buses,  enormously  numerous 
though  they  now  are  along  every  thoroughfare,  are  of 
very  modern  invention.  They  were  only  introduced  in 
1829  by  Shillibeer,  who  ran  the  first  between  Padding- 
ton  and  the  Bank.  About  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
Paddington  drag  was  the  only  coach  running  from  that 
quarter ;  it  slowly  ploughed  its  way  through  the  clayey 
roads  between  Paddington  and  the  City,  into  which  it 
entered  along  the  defile  of  Gray's-hm-lane,  giving  its 
passengers  an  opportunity  for  "  shopping  "  by  waiting 
an  hour  or  more  at  the  Blue  Posts,  Holborn  Bars. 
The  drag  performed  the  morning  journey  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  "  quick  time,"  and  returned  to 
Paddington  in  the  evening,  within  three  hours  of  the 
time  of  leaving  the  City.  And  this  was  considered 
"  fair  travelling  "  in  those  slow  days.  How  different 
the  style  and  speed  of  travelling  of  the  modern 
Paddington  buses  !  one  passing  and  repassing  every 
two  or  three  minutes ;  the  fare  only  four-pence 
instead  of  eighteen-pence  and  two  shillings  ;  and 
each  bus  performing  six  trips  a  day  instead  of  one. 
The  comfort  of  the  modern  bus  is  also  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  old  stage-coach.  Though  toes 
are  sometimes  trodden  upon — which  is  no  pleasant 
thing  when  they  are  gouty  or  corny, — and  though 
the  dresses  and  trowsers  of  those  who  sit  near  the 
door  are  sometimes,  in  foul  weather,  stained  by 
passengers'  feet  when  pressing  in  and  issuing  out 
from  the  inner  seats  (for  nobody  in  buses  will  "sit 
up  and  make  room"), — and  though  sometimes  wet 
umbrellas  are  felt  to  be  nuisances,  and  moist  mack- 
intoshes unapproachable,  and  stout  ladies  with 
large  reticules  and  bundles  are  scowled  at  rather 
ferociously,  and  though  the  ten  passengers  who  are 
seated  are  disposed  to  cast  rather  malignant  looks  at 
the  eleventh  one  who  is  just  coming  in,  and  is  a  fat 
one> — yet  our  buses,  take  them  all  in  all,  are  a 
marvel  of  speed,  cheapness,  and  comfort. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Shillibeer,  who  introduced 
the  omnibus  system,  was  not  able  to  hold  his  ground, 
in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  all  the  old 
coaching  interests  against  him.  They  adopted  his 
omnibus,  lowered  their  prices  to  his,  brought  much 
larger  capital  to  bear  upon  the  business  than  he 
could,  and  at  length  ran  him  off  the  road  ;  leaving, 
however,  to  the  public,  all  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  new  system.  The  coach  proprietors  along  the 
Paddington-road  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
caused  such  a  nuisance  to  the  public  by  their  com- 
petion,  quarrelling,  and  the  racing  of  rival  buses 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen,  in  1836,  formed  them- 


selves into  a  Society  under  the  name  of  the  London 
Conveyance  Company.  This  brought  the  coach-pro- 
prietors to  their  senses,  and  they  now,  to  protect 
themselves  from  their  formidable  rivals,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  under  the  name  of  the  London 
Conveyance  Association.  The  competition  between 
these  rival,  and  at  length  friendly  bodies,  tended 
greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  omnibus  travel- 
ling, while  the  proprietors  reaped  the  fruits  of  their 
enterprise  in  large  and  increasing  profits. 

Paddington,  however,  seems  to  be  the  centre  from 
which  all  omnibus  improvements  emanate  ;  and  only 
a  few  years  ago,  a  new  Omnibus  Association  started 
up  there  which  commenced  by  at  once  lowering  the 
fares  one-half,  or  from  six-pence  to  three-pence. 
Gradually  the  other  buses  throughout  the  metropolis 
were  forced  to  follow  their  example,  though  they 
have  since  very  unwisely  seized  the  opportunity  of 
the  large  influx  of  visitors  into  London  during  the 
Exhibition,  to  raise  the  fares  a  penny,  and  they  now 
stand  at  four-pence.  But  not  long  time  will  elapse 
before  we  see  them  down  to  a  lower  figure,  and  we 
do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  them  as  low  as  one 
penny.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however,  the  duty 
must  be  removed,  which  at  present  amounts  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fare.  The  number  of 
buses  now  plying  daily  in  the  metropolis  is  about 
3,250,  and  the  duty  paid  by  them,  averaging  about 
£9  a  month  each,  amounts  to  the  immense  sum  of 
£351,000  per  annum.  And  if  you  take  the  average 
earnings  of  each  vehicle  at  £3  a  day,  which  is  about 
correct,  it  appears  that  the  vast  sum  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling  is  annually  expended  in  London 
on  omnibus  travelling  !  We  do  not  know  how  many 
acres  of  ground  the  London  omnibuses  would  occupy 
if  drawn  up  together,  but  some  idea  of  the  number 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact — that  if  drawn  up, 
with  their  horses  harnessed  to  them,  they  would 
extend  in  one  continuous  line  for  upwards  of  nine 
miles  ! 

An  improvement  on  the  omnibus  has  recently  been 
made  j  but  whether  it  is  likely  to  meet  the  public 
requirements  yet  remains  to  be  seen  :  we  allude  to 
Franklinski's  patent.  This  furnishes  an  easy  mode 
of  access,  and  a  separation  from  the  promiscuous 
company  usually  to  be  met  with  in  such  carriages. 
The  body  of  the  carriage  cdnsists  of  so  many  separate 
coupes,  each  for  one  passenger,  facing  towards  the 
side,  but  slightly  inclining  forwards — just  the  com- 
fortable angle  for  looking  out.  You  can  comrrmnicate 
with  your  next  neighbour  ;  you  can  shut  him  off. 
On  the  roof  is  a  series  of  chairs,  facing  forwards. 
Along  each  side,  near  the  ground,  runs  a  gallery,  by 
which  the  passenger  walks  to  his  place.  The  mode 
in  which  all  this  is  packed  together  is  very  ingenious  ; 
but  the  important  facts  for  the  passenger  are,  the 
perfect  ease  of  access  to  coiipe  or  roof,  and  the  perfect 
independence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  new 
carriage  may  prove  the  model  for  the  short  journey 
omnibus. 

Next  we  come  to  the  prodigious  array  of  cabs — at 
present  3,500  in  number.  The  hackney-coach  was 
the  forerunner  of  these,  and  is  of  respectable  anti- 
quity, the  first  hackney-stand  having  been  set  up  at 
the  Maypole,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  year  1634. 
Gossip  Gerard,  then  writing  to  Lord  Strafford  about 
the  news  in  town,  says — "  I  cannot  omit  to  mention 
any  new  thing  that  comes  up  amongst  us,  though 
never  so  trivial  :  here  is,  one  Captain  Baily,  he  hath 
been  a  sea-captain,  but  now  lives  on  the  land,  about 
this  city,  where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath 
erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney- 
coaches,  put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them 
to  stand  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them 
instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men  into  several 
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parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be  had. 

Other  hackney-men,  seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to 

the  place,  and  perform  their  journeys   at  the   same 

rate  ;  so   that  sometimes  there  are  twenty  of  them 

together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  and  they  and 

others    are    to    be    had   everywhere,    as    watermen 

are  to  be  had  by  the  water-side.     Everybody  is  much 

pleased  with  it."     Everybody,  except  the  aristocracy 

about  the  court,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  anybody 

riding   in   carriages    except  themselves.      Even   the 

judges  of  the  land  then  went  to  Westminster  Hall 

I    on  horseback  ;    and  a   carriage  was  a  luxury  which 

I    only    very   great    folks    could    compass.      And   the 

i    luxury    was    one    which    they    seem    to    have    de- 

!    sired    to    make    as    exclusive   as  possible.      For,    a 

proclamation  was  in  the  next  year,  1635,  issued  "  to 

restrain    the    multitude    and    promiscuous    uses    of 

!    coaches    about    London    and    Westminster."       The 

i    hackney-coaches  were  proclaimed  to  be   an  especial 

nuisance—"  base  lean  jades,  unworthy  to  be  seen  in 

I    so  brave  a  city,   or  to  stand   about  a  king's  court." 

I    So  they  were  prohibited  from  going  up  and  down  the 

]    London  streets,  and  were  only  allowed  to  travel  to  or 

I    from  the  country  "  beyond  the   stones."     Hackney  - 

!    coaches,  nevertheless,  continued  to  ply,  as  the  public 

|    convenience    demanded    them,    and    their    numbers 

|    increased.     Then  they  were  prohibited  from  standing 

!    in   the    streets   for  hire.      The    same    attempts    to 

j    restrain  them  were  made  after  the  Restoration,  and 

repeated  proclamations  against  hackney-coaches  were 

I    issued.     At  last,  in  1662,  their  uses  were  recognized, 

j    and  a  law  was  passed  restraining  their  number  to 

|   400,  and  imposing  on  each  of  them  an  annual  tax  of 

£5.     Since  that  time  to  the   present,  their  number 

has  rapidly  increased.     Drawn  up  in  line,  harnessed, 

the   existing   cabs   of  London  would  extend  over  a 

distance  of  about  eight  miles. 

The  old  hackney-coaches  were  clumsy,  lumbering, 
and  slow  vehicles — the  men  slow  and  the  horses  slow. 
They  went  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
so  that  no  man  in  a  hurry  would  venture  to  employ 
one.  The  modern  cabs,  though  drawn  by  only  one 
horse,  get  over  the  ground  at  a  much  quicker  pace  ; 
and  they  have  almost  entirely  driven  the  old  lumber- 
ing two-horse  vehicles  off  the  streets.  There  is  still, 
however,  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  London 
i  four- wheeled  cabs,  which,  take  them  as  a  whole,  are 
i  the  shabbiest,  dirtiest,  and  worst-horsed  vehicles  of 
1  the  kind  in  any  city  in  Britain, — infinitely  inferior  to 
those  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  which  are  probably 
the  best,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  Hansom  cabs  afford 
j  a  striking  contrast  to  the  others,  in  point  of  smartness 
i  of  men,  breed  of  horses,  cleanness  of  vehicles,  and 
general  equipment.  The  Hansoms  get  along  splen- 
j  didly,  and  in  these  fast  times  they  are  rapidly  rising 
into  favour.  Still,  the  four-wheelers  retain  a  large 
amount  of  popularity — being  more  roomy  and  more 
convenient  for  a  family  party,  or  in  going  to  theatre, 
church,  or  market.  They  are  also  more  eligible  for 
railway  travellers,  from  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
stowing  luggage.  But  for  speed,  and  for  a  full  view 
of  street  life,  commend  us  to  the  Hansom.  Hence 
its  popularity  with  young  men  and  "  bloods,"  with 
elderly  fast  men,  who  would  fain  pass  for  youths  still, 
and  with  the  frequenters  of  clubs,  near  to  all  of 
which  you  see  a  line  of  Hansoms  drawn  up,  ready 
for  any  sudden  call  by  a  division  in  "  the  House." 
1  Thus  you  will  generally  find  that  a  line  of  "  Safeties  " 
at  the  Commons'  entry  is  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  a  close  division.  Hansoms  are  also  favourites  with 
deputations  to  Downing-street,  the  Treasury,  and 
Whitehall. 

The  Hansom  drivers,  we  have  said,  are  smart  men. 
They  are  well  dressed,  clean,  quick,  and  intelligent. 


You  often  see  them  with  a  sprig  of  some  flower  in 
their  button-hole,  and  some  similar  decoration  set  in 
their  horse's  blinkers.  They  are  generally  young 
men  :  but  they  seem  also  to  belong  to  a  differentjareed 
from  the  four-wheeler,  whose  dark  and  often  dirty 
features,  lurking  and  obsequious  look,  remind  you  of 
Monmouth-street  and  the  Minories.  The  Hansom 
driver  is  brusque,  independent,  sparing  of  words,  but 
unsparing  of  whip  when  called  for.  The  grass  grows 
not  beneath  his  horse's  feet.  Despatch  is  his  motto. 
The  Hansom  seems  always  running  express.  You 
hail  a  Hansom,  and  its  driver,  catching  your  gesture  a 
hundred  yards  off,  abruptly  drives  up  to  the  kerb- 
stone ;  you  seat  yourself,  and  are  off  in  a  twinkling. 
You  give  him  the  name  of  a  house  in  a  street  at  the 
other  end  of  London,  and  thither  he  drives  you 
straight,  and  lands  you  at  the  very  door  without 
another  word  of  explanation.  He  dashes  past  every- 
thing in  his  way,  threading  the  mazes  of  di'ays  and 
omnibuses,  cutting  the  corners  of  streets  so  sharply 
as  almost  to  shave  lamp-posts,  and  never  minding 
though  his  wheels  grind  the  granite  kerb-stones  as  he 
cuts  along.  Such  is  the  Hansom  and  his  driver  ;  and 
we  confess  a  liking  for  him.  Besides,  let  us  say  that 
we  have  found  him  more  conscientious  in  his  dealings 
— not  being  anything  like  so  "  swinging "  in  his 
chai'ges  as  the  greedy  four-wheeler. 

"  The  mere  number  of  the  vehicles  for  hire  which 
crowd  our  public  stands,"  says  a  clever  writer  in 
Frascr's  Magazine,  "  is  powerfully  suggestive  of  the 
multifarious  business,  the  vigorous  life,  the  social 
exigencies,  of  a  swarming  capital.  If  these  can  all 
earn  a  living  profit,  or  subsistence  for  their  owners, 
how  widely  spread,  how  prodigiously  numerous,  must 
be  the  points  of  inter-communication  between  which 
these  machines  perform  their  daily  travels.  On  what 
countless  errands  of  hope  and  fear — of  pleasure, 
business,  expectation,  disappointment,  success  ; — on 
what  missions  of  young  loves  and  sudden  jealousies — 
of  life,  of  death, — must  they  speed  their  countless 
passengers. 

"  Let  any  one  observe — from  some  point  adjoining 
the  terminus  at  Euston-square  or  at  London  Bridge, 
at  Shoreditch  or  at  Paddington — the  infinitely- varied 
classes  of  those  who  are  set  down  for,  or  are  taken  up 
from,  the  trains  that  perpetually  traverse  the  great 
lines  of  railway.  Let  him  note  the  inconceivable 
differences  of  the  expression  stamped  upon  the  coun- 
tenances, the  very  action  of  those  who  enter  into,  or 
get  out  of,  those  cabs,  as  they  are  hired  or  discharged. 
We  ourselves  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning,  almost  every  phase  of  human  emotion  de- 
picted among  them. 

"  The  short,  stern  order  given  by  the  man  in  black, 
as,  with  almost  angry  impatience,  he  throws  his 
valise,  his  carpet-bag,  his  writing-case,  and  his  port- 
folio upon  one  seat,  and  drops  himself  into  the  other, 
bespeaks  the  man  of  business,  or  the  professional 
adviser,  whom  some  sudden  disappointment  or  exi- 
gency, or  the  anticipated  defeat  of  some  cherished 
plan,  has  hastily  recalled  from  the  country.  That 
other  tall,  gentlemanly  person,  with  a  proud  but 
careworn  countenance,  so  wrapped  in  thought  that 
he  steps  into  a  Hansom — mechanically,  as  it  were — 
forgetting  to  tell  the  man  where  to  drive,  in  the 
absorbing  earnestness  with  which  he  is  running  over 
to  himself  some  half-muttered  calculations,  whilst  he 
stares  fixedly  at  nothing,  and  looks  without  meaning 
or  consciousness  at  everybody — is  a  well-known  capi- 
talist, who,  having  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry 
the  failure  of  some  gigantic  speculation  that  has 
called  him  into  the  coal  districts,  perhaps,  is  hasten- 
ing home  to  devise  the  best  means  for  lessening  the 
weight  of  such  failure,  and  counterbalancing  some 
portion  of  the  loss.  The  fresh-looking  blushing  girl, 
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who  strives  in  vain  to  conceal,  the  pleasure  she  is 
deriving  from  the  marked  attention  and  care  with 
which  a  young  and  stalwart  yeoman  insists  on  carry- 
ing, himself,  one  of  her  boxes  and  two  of  her  parcels 
into  the  four-wheeler,  that  he  evidently  selects  for  its 
capacity  to  carry  two  passengers  comfortably,  besides 
any  reasonable  amount  of  luggage — has  clearly  made 
up  her  mind  to  permit  the  early  change  of  her  name 
for  his.  They  look  too  happy  to  be  impatient,  even 
with  the  porters,  who,  for  a  while,  cannot  find  her 
'  black,  square  box,  marked  in  a  very  particular 
manner,'  simply  because  there  are  eight  other  '  black 
square  boxes  '  on  the  platform  already,  all  marked  in 
the  self-same  '  very  particular  manner.'  The  young 
yeoman  is  quite  resigned  to  his  fate  should  their 
difficulty  detain  him  even  an  hour  longer  in  the  cab. 
Very  differently  does  the  pale  and  delicate  creature 
carry  herself,  who,  leaning  for  support  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  appears  to  have  quitted,  with  the  home 
from  which  the  train  has  just  brought  her,  all 
the  associations  and  hopes  that  bound  her  to  the 
world  and  its  sympathies.  How  unnatural  does 
profound  grief  appear  in  one  so  young  ;  how  discoi'd- 
ant  with  the  sacredness  of  such  grief,  the  engrossing, 
incessant  occupation  and  activity  of  the  scene  around 
her  !  But  here  is  a  pleasanter  group.  Two  substan- 
tial tradesmen,  with  their  wives  and  a  numerous 
progeny  of  baggage  and  children,  returned  from  an 
excursion  to  the  coast,  improved  in  health,  spirits, 
and  satisfaction  with  one  another.  They  appear  to 
be  delighted  with  all  the  novelties  they  have  seen, 
and  best  of  all,  with  all  the  old  families,  homes,  faces, 
and  occupations  they  are  about  to  rejoin.  Their  old- 
fashioned  abode  in  some  dark  and  crowded  quarter  of 
the  City  cannot  be  wanting  in  the  charms  of  enjoy- 
ment and  comfort  and  endearment,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  merry  bustle  in  which  they  gather  up  their 
multitudinous  parcels,  and  gallop  away  in  a  battalion 
of  half-a-dozen  cabs  of  all  sizes,  into  which,  as  if  by 
previous  arrangement,  they  have  all  of  them  been 
completely  distributed." 


THE    OMNIBUS. 
A  STORY  OF  "PROPER  PRIDE." 

IT  ia  not  easy  now-a-days  to  recall,  even  to  memory, 
the  tranquil  landscape,  the  picture  of  calm  seclusion, 
which  many  of  our  pastoral  villages  and  rural  towns 
presented  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  still 
more  difficult  would  it  be,  in  this  present  intrusive 
and  bustling  day,  when  railways  and  "'travellers" 
have  opened  up  the  most  retired  nooks,  to  realize  the 
j  first  effects  which  each  advancing  discovery,  each 
|  reconnoitering  engineer,  each  calculating  valuator, 
i  produced  on  the  "  forefathers  of  the  hamlet ;"  they 
!  all  found  themselves  in  the  market,  none  knowing 
what  the  consequences  were  to  be,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  ruined  or  enriched  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Taking  their  well-known  attachment  to  the  soil  into 
account,  we  may  suppose  that  those  approaching  en- 
croachments were  more  a  subject  of  apprehension 
than  of  hope  to  the  remote  proprietors  in  general. 
Few  were  contented  to  relinquish  their  hereditary 
acres  for  what  seemed  a  problematical  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  few  were  then  aware  of  the 
individual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  trans- 
fer of  property  ;  with  stiff-necked  prejudice  they  were 
ready,  in  most  instances,  to  resist  to  the  uttermost, 
and  to  pour  contempt,  without  measure,  on  the  first 
gamers  by  such  bargains,  while  their  indignation 
often  effervesced  into  violence  against  the  first  pio- 
neers who  endeavoured  to  bring  their  secluded  dells 
into  public  notice,  apprehending  that  the  next  step 


would  be  to  make  them  public  property  also.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  may  imagine  what  excitement 
pervaded  the  retired  little  town  of  Haddenton  when, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  the  post  brought  a  parcel  of 
bills  to  be  put  up  on  the  market-place,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  principal  inhabitants,  announcing,  that 
during  the  summer,  an  omnibus  was  to  ply  weekly 
between  that  part  of  the  country  and  a  fashionable 
watering-place  about  thirty  miles  distant.  How  the 
old  people  shook  their  heads,  and  asked,  "Where 
was  the  world  going  ?"  How  the  young  hearts  and 
eyes  danced,  in  expectation  of  many  a  dance  elsewhere, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  told.  An  omnibus  ! 
it  was  a  term  quite  unfamiliar  then;  so  the  very 
young  ones  looked  in  their  dictionaries  for  its  mean- 
ing, and,  finding  it  conveyed  all  sorts  of  things,  let 
their  imaginations  run  completely  to  riot  on  the 
subject.  With  each  and  all,  expectation  was  on  full 
stretch,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  its  appearance,  the 
idlers  collected  in  the  streets,  the  schoolboys  loitered 
on  the  footway,  the  ladies  peeped  from  behind  their 
blinds,  or  stood  openly  at  their  windows  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring squirearchy,  with  sundry  grave  fathers  and 
husbands  resident  in  the  town,  assembled  at  the  club- 
house, discussing  the  grievous  consequences  of  this 
first  innovation  ;  all  expecting,  all  eagerly  watching, 
until  a  shout  from  the  group  of  ragamuffins  round  the 
corner  announced  its  approach,  and  with  whips  crack- 
ing, streamers  flying,  horns  sounding,  up  through  the 
long  street  at  break-neck  speed  it  came.  For  one 
moment,  the  dazzling'  meteor  seemed  to  defy  all  criti- 
cism, but  in  the  next,  men,  boys,  and  women  turned 
to  look  in  one  another's  faces,  and  an  universal  burst 
of  disappointment  or  derision  announced  that  popular 
feeling  coincided  with  the  trite  expression  of  it  round 
the  corner,  "  That's  no  go  !" 

It  was  an  unpromising  beginning,  certainly  ;  a  sort 
of  experimental  machine,  swinging  uneasily  to  and 
fro  ;  badly  lighted,  worse  ventilated  ;  just  calculated, 
in  case  of  failure,  to  afford  the  consolation  that  much 
had  not  been  lost ;  but  by  a  strange,  though  not 
unusual,  contradiction,  those  who  had  most  opposed 
the  speculation,  were  as  indignant  as  if  they  had 
most  warmly  supported  it,  and  retired  to  their  fire- 
sides, muttering,  "that  the  town  had  been  shabbily 
treated,  and  that  the  proprietors  ought  to  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  their  exhibition,"  little  imagining 
that  their  murmurs  would  result  in  producing  a  more 
spirited  effort,  and  that  the  close  of  the  season  should 
behold  a  smart  and  well-appointed  stage  coach  regu- 
larly established  on  the  high  road  between  Haddenton 
and  the  sea  ;  while  the  despised  omnibus  became  a 
valuable  auxiliary,  in  transporting  soft  goods  and 
merchandize  along  the  same  route  ;  though  the  un- 
grateful shopkeepers  who  thus  used,  continued  to 
abuse  it,  and  the  very  servant-maids  turned  up  their 
noses  and  pronounced  it  "vastly  ungenteel." 

It  happened  one  fine  day,  during  the  course  of  that 
summer,  that  Annie  Raymond  and  her  aunt  Hannah 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  shopping  about  the  little 
town.  That  their  acquisitions  were  numerous  and 
varied  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Aunt 
Hannah,  having  resolved  to  spend  some  weeks  by  the 
sea,  in  search  of  renovated  youth  or  health, — both, 
alas  !  waning,— had  determined  to  set  out  as  well 
provided  as  if  she  had  contemplated  a  voyage  on  that 
element  instead  of  a  residence  beside  it.  She  had 
invited  her  good-humoured  little  niece  to  accompany 
her,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  pleasanter 
or  more  delighted  companion  ;  it  was  Annie's  first 
trip  from  home,  and  so,  though  always  accustomed  to 
be  attentive  and  useful  there,  we  must  not  wonder 
very  much  if  her  imagination  took  a  flight  now  and 
then  towards  the  new  scenes  she  was  about  to  visit ; 
and  if  she  rather  too  mechanically  did  her  aunt's  bid- 
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ding  throughout  the  morning,  as  she  followed  her  in 
her  wearisome  occxipation  of  going  from  shop  to  shop. 
But  young  ladies  should  keep  their  wits  from  wan- 
dering, as  the  sequel  proves  ;  just  as  they  reached  the 
milliner' s,  Aunt  Hannah  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Annie  !  we 
never  thought  of  engaging  our  seats  in  the  coach  ;  and 
so  many  now  going  to  the  sea,  it  is  ten  chances  to 
one  if  we  can  get  them  ; — do  run  away  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  the  office,  and  have  our  names  entered  at  once 
in  the  book." 

Without  waiting  for  more  minute  directions,  Annie 
set  off,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  street 
before  she  recollected  that  she  never  had  inquired 
where  the  office  was  to  be  found.  Fearful  of  a  sharp 
rebuke  if  she  returned  to  her  aunt,  she  obtained  the 
desired  information  in  a  shop,  and  soon  found  herself 
at  the  place  pointed  out. 

The  agent,  who  seemed  perfectly  disengaged,  put 
on  his  spectacles  to  survey  her,  and  replied  to  her 
demand  with  a  confidential  air,  "  The  three-o'clock 
coach  !  bless  your  heart,  miss,  you  don't  expect  two 
seats  in  that  'ere  coach  at  this  time  of  the  day,  and 
such  a  run  on  the  road  !  but,"  continued  he,  as  if  in 
reply  to  her  disappointed  face,  "  there's  another  coach 
leaves  this  half  an  hour  later  ;  'tis  lighter  than  the 
first,  and  will  be  in  just  as  soon  ;  I  can  give  you  two 
seats  in  that,  if  you  wish." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  replied  Annie,  inexpressibly 
relieved,  and,  taking  a  sovereign  out  of  her  purse, 
paid  for  the  seats,  wondering  in  her  own  mind  at  the 
amount  of  change  she  got  back.  She  then  rejoined 
her  aunt,  whom  she  found  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
dress  caps  and  ribbons,  and  quite  delighted  her  by 
the  information,  that  she  had  got  half  an  hour  to 
spare  ;  before  many  minutes,  however,  Annie's  father, 
who  had  come  in  to  town  to  see  them  off,  bustled 
into  the  shop,  warning  them  to  hasten,  or  they  would 
miss  the  coach  ;  but  he  was  silenced  at  once  by  his 
sister's  later  information,  corroborated  by  an  appeal 
to  Annie,  and  enforced  by  a  request  not  to  interrupt 
their  occupation  by  "making  a  fuss." 

He  turned  to  his  daughter,  saying  good-humouredly, 
"  Well,  Annie  ;  if  you  don't  start  until  then  I  think 
you  will  be  hungiy  before  you  reach  your  journey's 
end,  so  I  will  go  and  provide  some  biscuits  for  you." 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "Now,  who  was  right  ?  there  goes  the  West- 
bay  coach  as  full  as  ever  it  can  hold  ! "  and  Aunt 
Hannah,  running  to  the  door,  with  looks  aghast,  be- 
held her  hopes  of  reaching  her  journey's  end  that 
evening  rolling  away  in  a  whirl  of  dust,  as  fast  as 
four  horses  could  go. 

She  turned  indignantly  on  Annie,  who,  though 
puzzled  and  disconcerted,  still  resolutely  maintained 
that  four  was  the  hour  mentioned  by  the  agent,  adding, 
that  he  had  said  the  first  coach  was  full,  so  gave  them 
places  in  the  second. 

This  seemed  qui£e  inexplicable  ;  so,  to  clear  up  the 
mystery,  all  three  set  off  instantly  for  the  office, 
Annie,  in  a  measure,  acting  as  porter  to  her  aunt, 
by  carrying  all  the  small  parcels, — in  her  opinion,  too 
trifling  to  reqxiire  a  special  messengei-, — which  had 
accumulated  during  the  day.  Mr.  Raymond  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Annie  of  some  by  slipping  them 
into  his  pocket,  but  his  sister,  spying  the  manoeuvre, 
cried  out,  rather  angrily,  "  Do,  Annie,  keep  those 
things  in  your  hand,  or  they  will  surely  be  crushed 
or  forgotten  ;"  and  Annie,  too  full  of  delight  to  mur- 
mur at  anything,  patiently  resumed  her  burthen 
again.  Thus  they  reached  the  corner  of  the  street 
from  which  the  promised  coach  was  to  start  ;  and, 
glancing  eagerly  down,  there  they  spied,  drawn  out 
in  all  its  clumsy  vulgarity,  the  despised  and  rejected 
omnibus,  in  all  the  fuss  of  departure,  the  horses  in 
the  very  act  of  being  put  to.  All  three  stopped  short ; 


gazed  at  the  vehicle, — at  one  another ;  at  last  Mr.  " 
Raymond  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  long  and  loud, 
as  he  caught  the  expression  of  speechless  consterna- 
tion in  each  rueful  face. 

"  So,  Annie,  this  was  your  nice  light  coach  !  well, 
nothing  like  a  glowing  description,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak. 

Poor  Annie  hung  her  head  in  utter  discomfiture, 
submitting  to  Aunt  Hannah's  torrent  of  vituperation 
as  only  too  well  deserved  ;  but  her  father  interposed, 
"  Come,  come,  Hannah  ;  enough  said  now  ;  a  mistake 
is  a  mistake,  and  we  can't  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders  ;  experience  teaches,  and  Annie  will  be 
wiser  the  next  time  ;  we  have  only  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain  now." 

A  cluster  of  proverbs  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  discontented  ;  but  Aunt  Hannah  was  not  one  to 
submit  to  such  authority.  "  Make  the  best  of  it ! "  she 
exclaimed,  in  tones  of  fiery  indignation  ;  "do  you 
suppose  that  any  consideration  on  earth  would  tempt 
me  into  that  abominable  machine,  or  give  it  to  any  to 
say  that  I  travelled  down  in  it  to  West  Bay  ?  a  nice 
story,  indeed  !  I  hope  I  have  too  much  proper  pride 
to  put  myself  thus  in  people's  mouths ;  and  Miss  Annie 
besides, — a  pretty  clebdt  she  would  make  ! " 

"Well,  it  is  only  to  wait  till  to-morrow,"  replied  her 
brother  quietly,  "  though  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in 
fearing  the  journey  would  interfere  much  with  Annie's 
prospects  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  the  alternative 
far  preferable  to  missing  Mrs.  Lowe's  dinner-party,  or 
her  carriage,  which  she  promised  should  meet  you  this 
evening." 

At  this  suggestion,  Aunt  Hannah  wrung  her  hands 
in  absolute  despair  ;  "  If  it  were  nothing  else,"  cried 
she,  "to  think  even  of  the  servants  seeing  us  step 
out  of  it ! "  and  she  sui'veyed  the  vehicle  with  a  look 
of  unconquerable  disgust.  At  this  moment  the  horn 
sounded,  and  the  driver  mounted  the  box  ;  there  was 
no  time  for  further  argument,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
effectually  cut  it  short  by  opening  the  door  and  hand- 
ing them  in. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  taken  by  surprise ;  not  so  Annie, 
knowing  her  aunt's  anxiety  to  be  at  this  same  dinner- 
party, for  which  she  held  the  dress-cap  in  a  small 
bandbox  in  her  hand,  she  had  guessed  pretty  well  all 
along  how  the  matter  would  end,  and  had  employed 
herself  in  disposing  of  some  of  her  incumbrances  by 
throwing  them  in  on  the  seat  of  the  gloomy,  and,  as 
she  imagined,  empty  vehicle.  She  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  on  entering  it  to  find  one  individual 
already  in  possession  ;  her  parcels,  which  had  just 
made  such  an  unceremonious  entree,  cai4efully  piled 
up  by  his  hands  in  the  opposite  corner.  The  transition 
from  bright  daylight  to  that  dim  region  was  too 
sudden  to  permit  her  distinguishing  at  once  who  or 
what  their  fellow  traveller  might  be  ;  but  she  had  the 
unpleasant  conviction  that  he  must  have  overheard 
every  word  of  Aunt  Hannah's  unmeasured  reproaches, 
as  well  as  borne  the  brunt  of  her  own  numerous 
missiles,  and  with  ready  politeness  she  was  in  the  act 
of  apologizing  for  the  unintentional  intrusion,  when 
an  angry  exclamation  from  her  aunt  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  door,  at  which  stood  a  decent  tradesman- 
like  man,  in  the  act  of  introducing  some  half-dozen 
flower-pots  in  a  basket,  followed  by  a  delicate-looking 
little  boy  of  about  four  years  old.  Now  Aunt  Hannah, 
in  common  with  many  single  ladies  of  her  age,  had  a 
very  decided  dislike  to  children  in  general  society, 
admitting  them  as  endurable  only  on  stated  and  parti- 
cular occasions.  Her  annoyance  may  be  imagined  at 
finding  their  party  increased  by  such  an  addition,  as 
the  man,  carefully  placing  the  child  on  one  seat  of  the 
vehicle,  deposited  the  flower-pots  directly  opposite  ; 
and,  seemingly  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
looked  smilingly  at  the  juvenile  traveller,  saying, 
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"  Tommy  will  be  a  good  boy  and  sit  quiet,  and  not  be 
troxiblesome  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he'll 
take  care  of  the  geraniums  for  poor  sick  mamma." 
With  those  reasonable  expectations,  and  this  effort  of 
parental  care,  the  father  closed  the  door,  and  content- 
edly placed  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle  ;  but 
the  best  human  calculations  are  often  disappointed  ; 
tbe  omnibus  set  off,  and  scarcely  had  it  made  half-a- 
dozen  bounds,  when  poor  Tommy,  perched  lightly  on 
the  seat,  his  diminutive  members  dangling  restlessly, 
a  few  inches  below,  found  it  impossible,  even  with  the 
most  dutiful  intentions,  to  comply  with  his  father's 
parting  injunction.  For  a  while  he  clung  to  the 
cushion  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  gazing  piteously  in 
the  face  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  Aunt  Hannah  ; 
neither  sympathy  nor  assistance  were  to  be  elicited 
there  ;  the  more  he  tottered  to  his  fall,  the  more  rigid 
grew  her  perpendicular, — "  proper  pride  "  alone  was 
visible  in  every  lineament,  suggesting  the  indecorum 
of  stooping  in  an  omnibus  to  support  a  tradesman's 
brat, — and,  before  either  of  his  less  unbending  compa- 
nions could  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  the  vehicle, 
giving  a  swift  turn  round  a  corner,  completely  overset 
poor  Tommy's  failing  efforts  to  preserve  his  equili- 
brium, and  precipitated  child,  basket,  and  flower-pots, 
in  one  disordered  mass,  right  down  on  Aunt  Hannah's 
corns.  The  shrieks  of  Aunt  Hannah,  the  shrieks  of 
the  child, — when  it  was  ascertained  no  real  injury  was 
inflicted, — were  too  much  either  for  the  stranger's  or 
Anne's  gravity ;  with  one  reproachful  look  at  his 
mirthful  countenance,  she  was  fain  to  bury  her  own  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  lower  regions,  as  she  assisted  him 
in  soothing  the  distracted  child  ;  and,  gathering  the 
fragments  from  the  neighbourhood  of  her  aunt's 
wounded  toe,  an  easier  task  than  removing  the  mental 
irritation,  which  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its 
climax,  and  which  vented  itself  in  such-  passionate 
absurdities,  that  although  deeply  distressed  at  the 
exposure,  Annie  dreaded  to  raise  her  head,  lest  the 
stranger's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  should  infect  her 
again. 

She  soon  found  more  congenial  occupation  for  eyes 
and  ears  in  receiving  the  little  fellow's  infantile  ac- 
knowledgments, as  he  now,  won  by  her  kindly  looks, 
nestled  closer  and  closer,  and  at  last  fell  fast  asleep, 
with  his  curly  head  in  her  lap  ;  her  intrusive  gaiety, 
subdued  by  this  innocent  act  of  trust,  she  bent  over 
the  sleeping  child  with  a  feeling  almost  maternal ;  her 
aunt's  still  unchecked  torrent  of  wrath  and  reproach 
unheard  or  unheeded.  At  length,  raising  her  eyes 
to  her  opposite  neighbour,  she  found  his  fixed  on  her 
with  an  expression  which,  had  she  been  a  little  older, 
might  have  revealed  to  her  some  feelings  very  opposite 
to  those  with  which  he  had  lately  regarded  her  fiery 
relative  ;  but  Annie  knew  little  of  such  indications, 
and,  now  that  she  had  leisure,  amused  herself  by 
guessing  what  kind  of  a  person  their  fellow-traveller 
might  be,  and  speculating  why  any  one  with  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  though  "shabby  genteel," — that  she 
must  allow, — should  have  chosen  the  vehicle  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned  by  dire  necessity:  "Dire 
necessity,"  echoed  Annie's  self-reproachful  thought 
the  next  moment,  "  Ah  !  there  is  a  real  meaning  to 
those  words ;  and  who  knows  how  slight,  in  comparison 
with  other  trials,  this  privation,  that  Aunt  thinks  so 
much  of,  may  really  be  to  him ! " 

Her  looks  unconsciously  adopted  the  compassionate 
hue  of  her  reverie  ;  those  of  the  stranger  wandered 
towards  her  still  more  admiringly ;  had  Aunt  Hannah's 
caught  their  expression,  we  may  not  answer  for  the 
consequences  ;  but  just  then,  at  a  stop  to  change 
horses,  the  poor  man  presenting  himself  at  the  door 
to  inquire  for  his  child,  took  up  her  entire  attention, 

J  she  assailed  him  with  a  volley  of  indignant  remon- 
Covered  with   confusion,   the  poor  father 
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lifted  Tommy  out  in  his  arms,  and  kept  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  in  that  position  outside ;  the  child's 
regrets  at  leaving  "the  pretty  lady"  softened  by  the 
paper  of  cakes  which  his  father  had  so  considerately 
provided ;  and  the  poor  man's  embarrassment  relieved 
by  the  good-natured  smile  with  which  she  kissed 
hands  to  his  little  boy,  and  promised  to  take  charge  of 
his  geraniums  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"I  am  afraid  they  are  beyond  your  care,"  said  her 
fellow-traveller,  collecting  the  prostrate  plants,  as  the 
vehicle  again  moved  on,  "  I  really  wish  we  could 
revive  them  ;  I  think  the  poor  owner  said  they  were 
for  an  invalid;  perhaps  to  cheer  her  sick  room." 

"A  fellow-feeling  probably,"  thought  Annie,  her 
compassionate  conjectures  recurring  to  her  mind,  as 
she  warmly  joined  in  the  benevolent  wish  ;  and,  bring- 
ing her  own  knowledge  and  love  of  flowers  to  their 
aid,  soon  made  them  hold  up  their  heads  again,  and 
give  promise  of  recovery.  "I  am  sure  they  will 
flourish,"  she  exclaimed  with  animation,  "  here  are 
some  buds  lower  down,  which  will  blow  out  before 
another  week  ;  it  is  only  to  cut  off  the  bruised  and 
broken  top-shoots  ;  there, — now  they  look  quite  fresh 
and  compact  again." 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
operated  on  the  plants,  and  then  returned  his  pen- 
knife, so  suddenly  converted  into  a  pruning  one  ;  but 
Aunt  Hannah  drew  herself  up  still  more  stiffly,  and 
muttered  in  peevish  tones,  "  So  unlady-like  !  great 
matter,  indeed  ;  he  deserves  to  lose  them  all,  for 
having  put  them  in  such  a  place ! " 

She  could  not  readily  forget  her  wounded  corn. 

They  arrived  at  their  destination.  We  must  hasten 
over  the  tortures,  mental  rather  than  bodily,  which 
Aunt  Hannah  endured  in  stepping  from  the  omnibus 
to  her  friend's  carriage  ;  the  irritable  susceptibility 
with  which  she  converted  the  welcoming  smiles  of  the 
servants,  into  sneers  at  their  mode  of  conveyance  ;  the 
horror  with  which  she  overheard  Annie,  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  giving  the  exact  details  of  their 
journey,  in  answer  to  their  hostess's  inquiries,  seated, 
too,  on  the  very  sofa, — the  post  of  honour  in  her  esti- 
mation,— beside  Lady  Martyn,  the  wit  and  beauty  of 
the  neighbourhood:  "Oh!  what  a  subject  for  her 
satire!"  thought  the  overwhelmed  spinster;  "can 
nothing  ever  teach  that  girl  proper  pride  ?" 

Little  did  she  imagine  how  much,  at  that  very 
moment,  Annie's  ingenuous  look  and  manner  was 
winning  on  her  auditors,  or  how  much  credit  they 
gave  her  for  "  proper  pride"  in  not  evading  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  Aunt  Hannah's,  and,  sooth  to  say,  Annie's, 
troubles,  were  not  ended  yet  ;  she  had  endured  a  long 
lecture,  during  their  dzive  to  Mrs.  Lowe's,  on  the 
impropriety  of  holding  any  conversation  with  her 
fellow  traveller  in  the  omnibus  ;  of  accepting  his  assist- 
ance in  her  descent  from  it ;  of  returning  his  parting 
bow  ;  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  and  mortifications  were 
prophesied  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  dereliction 
from  propriety ;  and  Annie  had  nothing  left  but  to 
lament  with  the  utmost  gentleness  having  brought  her 
aunt  into  such  a  position,  while  her  heart  sank  with 
apprehension  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  denunciations, 
though  she  could  not  agree  with  her  that  their  late 
companion  was  "  some  low  and  presuming  fellow." 

The  next  day  found  them  settled  in  a  pleasant 
summer  cottage  ;  an  oriel  window,  a  view  of  the 
bright  waves,  and  a  rose-covered  porch,  realizing 
Annie's  dream  of  enchantment ;  while  more  material 
comforts  fully  satisfied  her  aunt.  All  would  have  been 
well,  but  for  one  ever-recurring  source  of  annoyance, 
— intheir  daily  walks  they  were  evermore  encountering 
their  late  fellow  traveller, — evermore  did  his  passing 
shadow  remind  them  of  that  day  of  misfortune  !  He 
did  not  forget  it  either  ;  he  invariably  raised  his  hat 
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with  a  respectful  salute,  which  Annie  somehow  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  pass  unreturned,  though  she 
did  so  with  the  utmost  reserve,  while  Aunt  Hannah, 
bursting  into  almost  audible  reproof,  would  hurry  on, 
deploring  her  sad  fate,  until  Annie,  her  senses  sharp- 
ened by  continual  apprehension,  could  distinguish 
his  figure  coming  towards  them  at  almost  any  distance, 
or  know  his  step  in  a  hundred,  if  he  approached  them 
from  behind. 

One  unlucky  day,  returning  from  their  walk  by  the 
seashore,  they  had  turned  from  the  strand  into  the 
road  leading  to  the  village,  when  Annie's  quick  eyes 
discovered  their  unconscious  tormentor  advancing 
along  the  footpath.  He  was  attentively  reading  a 
letter,  and  she  hoped  he  might  be  so  much  engrossed 
as  to  allow  them  to  pass  unperceived,  but,  just  in  the 
act  of  passing,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  a 
quick  smile  of  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  rencontre 
light  up  his  face  as  he  passed  on. 

"He'll  walk  up  and  shake  hands  with  us  next," 
muttered  Aunt  Hannah,  almost  within  his  hearing  ; 
and  then  she  was  commencing  her  visual  tirade,  when 
a  quick  step  returning,  which  Annie  knew  too  well, 
made  her  heart  throb  in  anticipation  of  some  fresh 
annoyance. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken,  the  stranger  overtook  them, 
and  apologizing  for  the  intrusion,  explained  that  he 
had  a  few  moments  before  encountered  a  group  of 
drunken  sailors  fighting  vociferously  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  recollected  it  just  in  time  to  warn 
the  ladies,  and  offer  his  services  in  escorting  them 
through  the  crowd. 

His  manner  was  so  gentlemanly,  that  it  won  on 
Miss  Raymond  despite  her  prejudices  ;  and  being  natu- 
rally rather  cowardly,  and  especially  afraid  of  drunken 
sailors,  she  reflected  that  of  the  two  evils  it  was 
better  to  choose  the  least,  particularly  as  the  sounds 
of  the  fray  already  reached  them  ;  so  rather  ungra- 
ciously thanking  him,  she  accepted  his  offer.  They 
proceeded  in  silence,  the  two  ladies  occupying  the 
footpath,  their  protector  walking  at  a  civil  distance 
on  the  road.  Aunt  Hannah  seemed  determined  not 
to  speak,  and  Annie  felt  afraid  to  do  so,  though  the 
silence  grew  more  and  more  awkward.  Her  good- 
nature at  last  prevailed  over  her  timidity,  and  after 
mentally  rejecting  twenty  different  subjects,  she  was 
at  last  about  to  commence  with  the  least  desirable,  when 
the  quick  roll  of  a  carriage  approaching  interrupted 
her  little  speech,  and  instantly  round  the  corner 
turaed  Lady  Martyn's  pony  phaeton  ;  she  held  the 
reins  herself,  and  gave  them  a  smiling  salute  as  she 
swept  rapidly  by  ;  but  that  smile,  which  brought 
none  but  thoughts  of  kindness  and  beauty  to  Annie's 
heart,  came  fraught  with  malice  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  to  the  irritated  consciousness  of  her  aunt  ;  hurry- 
ing on  at  a  pace  with  which  Annie  in  vain  tried  to 
keep  up,  she  made  her  way  independently  through 
the  crowd,  forgetful  of  her  fears,  unmindful  of  assist- 
ance, and  leaving  her  recreant  niece  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  escort,  and  to  render  her  acknowledg- 
ments for  it,  she  never  stopped  or  turned  till  she 
found  herself  safely  housed  in  her  own  drawing-room. 

Annie  knew  well  what  was  the  matter,  and  felt 
the  climax  was  reached  when  Lady  Martyn  saw  them 
actually  walking  with  their  nameless  fellow  traveller  ; 
she  too  was  not  without  some  share  of  the  annoyance 
felt  by  her  aunt,  and  her  "proper  pride  "  revolted  at 
the  explanations  she  should  probably  be  called  upon 
to  make  ;  full  of  such  thoughts  she  stopped  short,  and 
raised  her  eyes  with  such  a  piteous  expression  to  her 
companion,  that  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "What 
can  be  the  matter  ?  you  are  frightened — you  are  ill  ; 
do  take  my  arm  until  you  reach  your  home  ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  now,  you  see  we  have 
passed  all  danger." 


"  Oh  yes,  thank  you  ;  not  the  least  occasion  to 
trouble  you  further,"  faltered  Annie;  her  eyes  in- 
voluntarily glancing  towards  the  retreating  figure  of 
her  aunt.  Those  of  the  stranger  followed  in  the  same 
direction  as  if  to  discover  the  cause  of  such  apparently 
unaccountable  nervousness  ;  at  that  moment  Miss 
Raymond  had  knocked  violently  at  the  door,  and 
Annie  quickening  her  steps,  something  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  seemed  to  flash  on  her  companion's 
mind  at  last,  Annie  saw  his  face  for  a  moment  light 
up  with  a  smile  which  she  had  once  or  twice  thought 
so  pleasant,  but  which  looked  so  provoking  now,  that 
her  "proper  pride"  determined  her,  at  all  risks,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scene  :  she  paused,  but  the  stranger 
had  stopped  at  the  same  instant,  and  addressing  her, 
anticipated  whatever  in  her  desperation  she  was 
going  to  say. 

"  I  shall  not  intrude  any  further  now,  as  I  have 
placed  you  in  safety  ;  but  hope  some  future  day  to  be 
authorized  in  inquiring  whether  you  have  recovered 
from  the  alarm  of  this  morning." 

Worse  and  worse,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said, 
Annie  hurriedly  exclaimed,  "  No,  no ;  I  request  you 
will  not  take  the  trouble." 

Again  the  gay  smile  flitted  across  the  gentleman's 
face,  he  still  lingered,  and  rather  hesitatingly,  for  it  was 
too  evident  that  tears  were  now  swimming  in  Annie's 
downcast  eyes  ;  he  ventured  to  say,  "Perhaps  at  the 
West  Bay  ball— do  you  intend  being  there  ? " 

This  was  too  much  :  with  a  silent  bow,  nearly  as 
haughty  as  her  aunt's,  Annie  took  leave  of  her  com- 
panion, and  then  relieved  her  long-suppressed  feelings 
by  letting  her  tears  quietly  brim  over  until  she 
reached  the  door.  There  Miss  Raymond's  voice  sum- 
moned her  in,  not  only  to  lecture  severely,  but  to 
assign  to  her  late  companion  "a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,"  imparting  her  conviction  that  she  had  seen 
him  already  in  some  questionable  situation  ;  then  wind- 
ing all  up  thus,  "  and  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  his 
impertinence,  just  as  Lady  Martyn  passed  us,  when  I 
really  thought  I  should  sink  into  the  ground  with 
shame,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  return  her  salute, 
what  does  the  fellow  do,  but  take  it  to  himself,  and 
absolutely  kiss  hands  to  her  ladyship  as  she  whirled 
out  of  sight." 

Annie  coloured  deeply  ;  this  was  a  real  insult,  far 
different  from  all  her  aunt's  imaginary  humiliations  ; 
she  was  silent  a  moment,  then  raising  her  candid  eyes 
to  her  face,  "  Then,  dear  aunt,  it  rests  with  us  to  call 
on  Lady  Martyn  without  delay,  and  explain  how  we 
were  so  accompanied,  she  cannot  but  acquit  us  at 
once  of  any  participation  in  the  offence." 

Wide  was  the  difference  at  this  moment  between 
the  proper  pride  which  made  Annie  take  the  matter 
so  calmly,  and  the  disturbed  expression  that  flitted 
across  poor  Miss  Raymond's  face,  "  Call  on  Lady 
Martyn  !  rehearse  the  whole  transaction  !  fasten  it  in 
her  memory — dear  Annie,  are  you  mad  to  think 
of  such  a  thing?  depend  upon  it,  by  this  time,  she 
forgets  all  you  so  indiscreetly  told  about  travelling  in 
the  omnibus,  and  I  surely  will  not  allow  you  to  com- 
mit a  second  indiscretion  in  renewing  the  subject 
again." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Annie  to  plead  ;  her  aunt  would 
not  hear'  of  such  an  explanation,  and  she  had  only  to 
wait,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  chance  of  a  more  public 
denouement  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  It  was  her  first 
ball,  and  she  knew  but  little  of  the  forms  of  society,  or 
of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  dilemma  ; 
all  she  knew  that  her  pleasure  was  spoiled  ;  and  in- 
stead of  following  out  her  little  preparations  with  the 
gay  anticipations  with  which  they  had  been  begun, 
she  arranged  them  with  something  of  the  feelings  of 
a  criminal  attiring  himself  for  his  trial.  And  yet 
when  the  evening  came,  and  the  white  dress  was  put 
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on,  and  the  pearls  round  the  head,  and  the  blush 
roses  in  the  bosom,  even  Aunt  Hannah  allowed  that 
Annie  had  never  looked  so  pretty  ;  she  smoothed 
down  the  last  curl  with  her  own  hand,  pinned  on  the 
last  floating  ribbon  ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Lowe's  carriage 
just  stopping  at  the  door,  gave  her  a  kiss  of  unusual 
affection,  and  in  accents  unusually  gentle  bade  her 
"  go  and  be  happy." 

"Happy!"  Annie's  bounding  heart  re-echoed  the 
words  ;  her  glancing  feet  rather  flew  than  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  her  radiant  brow  showed  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  all  care  as  she  sprang  into  the  carriage 
to  meet  her  kind  friend. 

Yes,  she  had  forgotten  all  her  troubles  in  the  new 
excitement  of  the  moment  ;  forgotten  omnibus,  and 
persecuting  traveller,  and  Aunt  Hannah's  wrath  ;  all 
had  vanished  in  the  gladsome  present  :  but  there  was 
a  third  person  in  the  carriage,  and  hardly  had  the  door 
closed  when  Mrs.  Lowe  exclaimed,  "Well,  Annie,  I 
have  provided  you  with  a  partner  for  your  first  set— 
your  first  ball  too  ;  you  should  thank  me  for  sparing 
you  the  awkwardness  of  walking  into  the  room  dis- 
engaged." 

Mrs.  Lowe  laughed  lightly  as  she  spoke,  and  Annie 
bent  forward  to  see  who  might  be  the  person  who 
was  muttering  something  about  "  allowing  him  the 
honour."  The  lamps  flashed  on  his  face  as  he  too 
bent  forward  and  smiled  ;  oh,  Aunt  Hannah  !  were 
I  you  but  there— but  even  you  could  hardly  have  re- 
coiled with  a  face  of  greater  horror  than  Annie's,  at 
seeing  her  fellow-traveller  once  more. 

Mrs.  Lowe,  quite  unheeding,  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  introduction;  "Miss  Raymond — Mr. 
Willington,"  and  the  next  moment  Annie's  hand  was 
heartily  grasped,  and  a  voice  that  once  again  sounded 
most  pleasantly  replied,  "AYe  are  something  like 
acquaintances  already." 

Annie  must  surely  have  been  in  a  dream,  or  she 
never  would  have  said,  "  Mr.  Willington,  of  the 
Priory,  that  I  have  so  often  heard  of— as  so  good,  yet 
so  eccentric — I  understand  now  why  you  did  not  care 
to  travel  in  an  omnibus  ;  and  I  understand  too  why 
Aunt  Hannah  should  have  said  your  face  was 
familiar. " 

"And  who  did  Aunt  Hannah  say  I  was  ?"  inquired 
her  companion,  much  amused. 

Annie  hesitated  a  moment,  even  the  dim  light 
could  not  hide  the  bright  colour  that  flashed  over 
neck,  brow,  and  arms,  and  then  she  broke  into  one  of 
her  own  sweet,  silvery  laughs,  so  seldom  heard  of 
late, — another  little  silence,  and  just  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  she  had  time  demurely  to  answer,  "  Mr. 
Swayne,  the  run-away  clerk  from  Logan's  bank." 

How  safe  and  happy  Annie  felt,  entering  the  ball- 
room on  his  arm  ;  she  forgot  all  the  embarrassment 
her  new  position  would  at  any  other  time  have 
awakened  ;  the  revulsion  of  feeling  set  her  completely 
at  ease  as  to  the  present,  and  she  went  through  her 
first  quadrille  as  charmingly  as  if  she  had  been  only 
gladdening  her  young  brothers  and  sisters  in  their 
Christmas  parlour  at  home.  But  after  a  little  while 
she  could  not  but  perceive  that  there  was  a  sensation 
wherever  they  moved,  either  herself  or  her  partner 
were  objects  of  observation,  and  not  accustomed  to 
give  herself  the  prominent  place,  she  put  the  attrac- 
tion entirely  to  his  account.  Nor  was  she  quite 
wrong  ;  some  indeed  whispered  audibly  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lington, "Who  is  your  bright  little  partner?"  but 
many,  many  more,  smiled  gaily  on  himself,  as  they 
said,  "What  on  earth  brings  you  here  ?" 

And  then  Annie  remembered  how  she  had  been  all 
her  life  hearing  of  Mr.  Willington  ;  of  his  goodness, 
his  oddities,  his  self-denying  charities  ;  she  had  ex- 
claimed, in  her  first  burst  of  astonishment,  that  she 
did  not  wonder  at  having  seen  him  in  an  omnibus ; 


but  now,  on  reflection,  she  did  wonder  to  see  him  at  a 
ball.  And  when  the  next  laughing  acquaintance 
passed  on  after  asking  "What  inducement  brings  you 
amongst  us  ? "  Annie's  speaking  eyes  silently  repeated 
the  question. 

There  was  a  silent  answer  too,  and  most  probably 
she  understood  it,  for  the  last  time  we  were  in  com- 
pany with  Aunt  Hannah,  she  was  giving  a  proof  of 
her  complete  conversion  by  declaring,  that  she  could 
not  fall  out  with  Mr.  Willington  and  Annie,  even  if  [ 
they  were  to  select  the  omnibus  as  a  conveyance  on 
their  approaching  wedding  trip. 


SHORT    NOTES. 

Colt's    Revolver. 

COLT'S  REVOLVER  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  i 
the  American  department  of  the  World's  Exhibition .  ! 
The  revolver  is  not  a  screw-propeller,  nor  a  mill-  | 
wheel,  nor  a  steamboat-paddle,  nor  a  locomotive  i 
driving-wheel,  nor  anything  of  so  peaceful  a  charac-  j 
ter ;  but  it  is  a  pistol  of  the  most  destructive  kind. 
The  pistol  consists  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  containing 
six  charges,  and  one  barrel.  Supplied  with  these 
weapons,  eight  marines  on  one  occasion  "delivered 
with  effect"  184  balls  in  five  minutes  ;  one  of  them 
having  discharged  thirty  balls  within  this  space.  The 
United  States  government  has  already  adopted  this 
weapon,  and  the  press  of  this  country  is  also  recom- 
mending its  adoption  by  the  British  government  as  a 
means  of  more  speedily  destroying  the  Caffres  at  the 
Cape,  now  in  rebellion  against  our  authority.  The 
invention  of  this  instrument  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  World's  Industry  in  1851.  But  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  Nearly  all  nations  exhibit  similar 
instruments  of  destruction,  though  none  so  deadly  a 
weapon  as  Colt's  revolver.  France  sends  rifles  and 
pistols  ;  Prussia  sends  brass  guns,  rapiers,  and  mus- 
kets ;  Turkey  sends  sabres  and  assagais  ;  China  sends 
matchlocks ;  and  Britain  exhibits  guns  of  heavy 
calibre  from  Carron  and  Low  Moor,  carbines  and 
matchlocks  from  Birmingham,  and  swords  and  bowie- 
knives  from  Sheffield.  The  Exhibition  of  Peace  is 
indeed  teeming  with  the  instruments  of  war ;  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  our  civilization  has  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  region  of  destructiveness  and  physical 
force.  So  long  as  men  go  to  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  strength  of  nations  is  determined  by  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  armies  brought  by  them  into 
the  field,  so  long  will  invention  exhaust  itself  upon 
the  perfection  of  instruments  of  warfare.  This  ten- 
dency cannot  be  helped  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
contrivance  should  be  exhausted  in  perfecting  de- 
structive weapons.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  only 
road  towards  peace  among  civilized  nations  ;  for  when 
it  is  made  next  to  a  matter  of  certainty  that  of  two 
powerful  armies  brought  into  the  field,  both  armed 
with  weapons  of  certain  destruction,  only  the  merest 
fraction  of  each  can  escape,  we  think  the  barbarity  of 
the  practice  of  war  will  then  be  rendered  sufficiently 
apparent,  and  then  probably  nations  will  resort  to 
more  rational  methods  of  settling  the  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  them.  The  ferocious  hand-to-hand 
combats  of  a  former  age  have  long  passed  away  ;  mere 
personal  strength  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  are 
now  of  comparatively  little  use  ;  artillery,  musketry, 
and  grape-shot,  have  blown  them  far  away  ;  and  these, 
too,  will  most  probably  be  driven  out  of  date  by  Colt's 
revolver  and  Perkins's  steam  gun.  Who  knows  but  that 
electricity,  already  applied  to  so  many  uses,  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  modern  warfare,  and  by  making 
destruction  of  life  more  certain  and  instantaneous, 
pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  all  war.  Thus,  dark 
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and  mysterious  though  this  process  be,  may  the  inven- 
tion of  destructive  weapons  form  the  handmaid  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  among  men. 

Fire  Extinguished  by  Air. 

TWENTY  years  ago  and  more,  when  chemistry  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  illustration  at  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, and  the  combustible  and  noncombustible  proper- 
ties of  particular  gases  were  shown  by  many  striking 
experiments,    we   have   heard   such   observations   as 
these, — "  It's  all  very  pretty !  No  doubt,  the  phospho- 
rus burns  very  brilliantly  in  the  oxygen  ;  the  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  when  lighted  explode  with  a 
very  loud  noise  ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  certainly 
extinguishes  the  candle  instantaneously,  but  of  what  use 
is  it  all?"    This  was  uttered  as  a  poser,  and  sometimes 
it  was  felt  to  be  such.      But  scientific  facts  are  always 
valuable,  although  their  application  may  not  be  disco- 
vered in  a  day.     "  Of  wlitd  use  is  voltaic  electricity  ?" 
was  also  a  common  question  in  our  younger  days,  and 
the  experimenter  was  usually  puzzled  with  the  ques- 
tion,  and  failed  to  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  "  practical  man."  But  he  can  answer  the  question 
now ;  for  he  can  show  electricity  doing  the  work  of 
the  engraver,  the  silver-plater,  the  printer,  the  news- 
carrier,    the   horse,  and  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the 
practical  application  of  this  universal  power  is  yet 
merely  in  its  infancy.      Carburetted  hydrogen   gas, 
which  was    at   first  merely  the   pretty   experiment 
of  the  scientific  lecturer,  now  lights  our  houses,  shops, 
and  streets ;   and  carbonic   acid   gas,   in   which   the 
lighted  candle  used  to  be  plunged  and  extinguished, 
has  recently  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of  fires  on 
a  prodigious  scale.     Let  us  discover  facts,  and  leave 
the  practical  uses  of  them  to  time  and  experience. 
Doubtless,  all  truths  and  discoveries  will  find  their 
proper  application  in  due  season.     The  most  exten- 
sive  employment  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  an  extin- 
guisher   of    flame   has   recently   been   made   at   the 
Sauchie   coal-mine,    in  Clackmannanshire,    Scotland. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  successfully  employed  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  raged  in  the  Astley  Collieries, 
in  Lancashire  ;  but  the  fire  at  Sauchie  was  of  a  much 
more   extensive  and   formidable  character,   and  the 
experiment  was  therefore  proportionably  difficult  to 
perform.      This   fire   had   raged    below   ground   for 
twenty-five  years,  in  a  nine-feet  seam  of  coal,  and  it 
threatened   the  entire  destruction  of  the  coal-field, 
which  was  of  great  value.     The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  some  smugglers,  who  carried  on 
illicit  distillation  in  the  pit ;  and  it  rapidly  extended 
to  the  adjoining  coal.     Various  efforts  were  made  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  but  all  without  effect.  Water  was 
run  into  the  mine  ;  a  thick  wall  was  built  all  round  the 
coal,  which,  as  it  was  underground,  was  erected  at  great 
cost ;  but  all  without  effect ;  and  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
the  principal  proprietor,  was  about  to  abandon  all  fur- 
ther attempts  in  despair,  until  he  heard  of  Mr.  Gurney's 
successful  experiment  on  the  Astley  Colliery  in  Lanca- 
shire.    He  determined  forthwith  to  apply  the  new 
extinguisher  at  the  Sauchie  Colliery.     This  consisted 
merely  in  pouring  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  pit ;  and  as 
one  of  the  destructive  properties  of  this  gas  is  to  extin- 
guish flame  more  efficiently  than  even  water  can  do, 
it  was  clear  that  if  it  could  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  must  inevitably  succeed.  The  gas,  mixed 
with  azote  (which  is  another  extinguisher  of  flame), 
was  forced  into  the  pit  by  the  aid  of  steam-power,  at 
the  rate  of  above  eight  millions  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  until  at  length  the  pit  was  quite 
full,  and  the  uninflammable  gases  ran  over  the  pit- 
mouth  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  extinguishing 
a  light  if  placed  within  their  volume.   The  gases  were 
poured  in  for  ten  days,   until  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fire  had  been  entirely  extinguished. 


Then  commenced  the  process  of  cooling  the  pit  by 
forcing  the  spray  of  water  into  it,  which  continued 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  after  which  it  was  found  that 
the  temperature  had  considerably  subsided.  After  the 
lapse  of  about  three  weeks  more,  bores  were  made  i 
over  various  parts  of  the  coal,  *at  the  most  suspected  ' 
places,  and  no  evidence  of  existing  fire  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  magnificent  experiment,  in  which 
science  achieved  a  conquest  over  physical  difficulties 
of  the  most  gigantic  nature,  had  perfectly  succeeded !  j 
Precisely  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  "Fire  Annihilator," — azote  or  ' 
nitrogen  being  the  gas  employed.  He  has  been  for 
some  time  past  exhibiting  the  action  of  his  apparatus  | 
at  the  Vauxhall  Gas  Works.  It  consists  of  a  machine 
something  like  a  watering-pot,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  block  of  chlorate  of  potass  and  sugar,  and  within  \ 
is  a  phial  of  acid,  which  is  smashed  by  an  instrument  I 
provided  for  the  purpose  when  the  machine  is  in- 
tended to  be  used.  Immediately  a  gas  arises  which 
extinguishes  flame  wherever  it  reaches.  The  experi-  \ 
menter  fills  a  model  ship  with  shavings,  resin,  and 
turpentine,  and  sets  fire  to  it.  Water  is  pumped  upon 
it,  but  with  no  result.  Then  he  applies  his  machine, 
and  forthwith  the  flames  are  annihilated ;  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  with  the  model  three-story  dwelling- 
house.  While  in  furious  combustion,  the  "  Annihi- 
lator "  is  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  confla- 
gration is  extinguished.  What  is  wanted  is,  to  see 
the  "  Annihilator "  applied  to  a  real  fire.  Where 
currents  of  air  rushing  in  from  below  can  be  ex- 
cluded, we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  ;  but  this  is 
the  difficulty  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  fires.  If  you 
can  stop  draught,  and  fill  the  blazing  house  with  the 
azote,  unquestionably  the  experiment  will  be  suc- 
cessful. At  the  next  great  fire  that  takes  place, 
Mr.  Phillips  should  make  a  point  of  being  present, 
and  show,  as  Mr.  Gurney  has  done  at  Sauchie,  that 
his  invention  is  of  real  practical  value.  We  ourselves 
are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  "  The  Annihi- 
lator." 

Revolution  in  ladies'  Dress. 

THE  ladies  of  the  United  States  threaten  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  fashion  of  female  dress.  Doubtless 
the  new  scheme  will  be  received  with  loud  laughter  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Odious  Hat,  and  with  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  ladies  themselves,  who  are 
great  conservatives  in  everything.  We  rather  think 
that  an  improvement  in  female  dress  is  possible  and 
desirable.  Every  surgeon  knows  well  enough  what 
destruction  to  female  life  and  health  has  been  caused 
by  the  use  of  stays  and  corsets,  since  the  popular 
notion  of  being  charming  has  been  confined  to  a  hand- 
breadth  of  tightly-compressed  ribs  and  liver.  Then, 
near  to  this  horrible  pinching,  there  has  been  a 
fashion  of  fostering  an  equally  absurd  bulging  by 
artificial  means,  which  in  modern  times  has  almost 
reached  to  the  extent  it  did  in  Queen  Anne's  days, 
when  a  lady  with  a  fashionable  hoop  could  scarcely 
get  through  a  moderately-sized  door,  but  had  some- 
times to  raise  it  sideways  before  she  could  enter.  But 
what  would  the  ladies  say  to  abandoning  altogether 
the  use  of  the  distinctive  article  of  female  dress,  and 
adopting  the  Turkish  and  Eastern  mode  of  trowsers  ? 
Here  is  the  new  American  female  dress  : — The  upper 
garment  is  close  fitting,  and  reaches  to  the  knees  ; 
underneath  are  loose  trowsers  reaching  to  the  ancle ; 
the  feet  are  enclosed  in  buskins,  and  a  gipsy  straw 
hat  covers  the  head.  The  dress  is  easy,  graceful,  and 
becoming.  Is  not  the  Persian  woman  celebrated  for 
her  beautiful  manner  of  dressing,  which  so  deliriously 
sets  off  her  charming  figure  ?  Well,  here  it  is  revived 
by  the  American  ladies,  excepting  only  in  the  matter 
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of  head-dress,  in  which  of  course  there  will  be  endless 
varieties,  according  to  taste.  It  is  said  that,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  comfort,  the  new  dress  is  greatly 
approved  by  those  who  wear  it.  And  after  all,  health 
and  comfort,  rather  than  fashion,  ought  to  determine 
the  question.  If  the  long  drabbling  dresses,  which 
Mr,  Paxton  alleges  have  kept  the  Exhibition  swept 
clean  since  its  opening,  and  saved  the  employment  of 
his  "hundred-housemaid  power," — if  these  dresses 
are  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable,  besides  being  un- 
graceful, surely  it  is  time  enough  to  meditate  a 
reform,  and  the  American  ladies  have  done  well  to 
take  the  lead.  Housemaids  and  crossing-keepers 
might  deplore  the  change,  for  we  have  often  seen 
ladies'  skirts  doing  menial  work  both  on  doorsteps  and 
pavement, — but  if  the  ladies'  comfort  and  health  are 
improved  thereby,  the  change  is  worthy  of  being 
made,  and  need  not  be  laughed  at,  any  more  than  a 
change  from  the  stiff  black  male  hat  to  something 
more  graceful,  gainly,  and  comfortable. 

Artificial  Production  of  Gems. 

THE  artificial  production  of  gems  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  production  of  artificial  gems, — the 
latter  is  an  art  which  has  been  long  known  and  prac- 
tised by  the  maker  of  mock  jewellery,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  grinding  of  pieces  of  coloured  glass  into 
the  shapes  required  ; — the  former  is  a  science,  at 
present  in  its  infancy,  but  which  promises  at  no  very 
distant  period  to  become  of  very  considerable  practical 
importance.  Natural  gems  consist  of  certain  mineral 
substances,  which  are  found  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
and  which  are  esteemed  from  their  beauty  and  rarity, 
and  for  their  hardness  and  insolubility  in  acids  and 
other  liquids.  This  last  property,  however,  has 
hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  to  produce  them  arti- 
ficially, for  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  any 
crystal  is  the  dissolving  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  in  some  liquid,  so  that  as  the  latter  evapo- 
rates the  particles  may  again  unite  together  into  a 
crystalline  solid.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  crystals  of 
sugar  (sugar-candy),  and  other  substances,  are  formed 
from  the  raw  material.  There  exists,  however,  in  the 
well-known  substance,  borax,  an  acid  called  the 
boracic  acid,  which  possesses  the  power,  when  it  is 
melted  by  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  of  uniting 
with  and  dissolving  most  mineral  substances  ;  and  at  a 
higher  temperature,  the  acid  itself  is  driven  off  in 
vapour,  the  dissolved  materials  rejnaining.  Struck 
with  this  fact,  M.  Ebelman,  the  director  of  the  cele- 
brated manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  mixed  the 
materials  of  certain  gems  with  boracic  acid,  and  melted 
the  latter  by  heat,  when  it  dissolved  the  substances 
placed  in  it ;  on  continuing  the  heat  for  many  hours  or 
days,  the  acid  was  driven  off,  and  the  earthy  matters, 
as  they  were  gradually  left  in  the  solid  state,  assumed 
the  form  of  crystals. 

In  this  mode  he  has  succeeded  in  forming  rubies, 
spinels,  emeralds,  and  other  gems,  by  crystallizing 
small  portions  of  clay,  magnesia,  £c.,  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  exist  in  the  natural  gem,  and  the  sub- 
stances so  produced  possess  the  exact  form,  colour,  the 
weight,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  hardness  of 
the  natural  productions.  At  the  present  time  the 
largest  crystals  so  produced  have  not  exceeded  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  but  the  process  having  been 
made  public,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  experi- 
menters will  follow  it  out,  and  that  bodies  of  great 
value  in  the  arts,  both  decorative  and  useful,  will  be 
eventually  yielded. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  internal  heat  in  many 
volcanic  districts  is  constantly  driving  off  boracic 
acid  in  vapour,  which  if  it  had  previously  been  united 
with  earthy  materials,  as  is  indeed  most  probable, 


would  leave  them  behind  in  the  form  of  gems,  so 
that  the  formation  of  natural  jewels  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, going  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  moment. 

Possibly  it  may  be  asked  if  there  is  any  chance  of    ' 
another  Koh-i-noor  being  formed  in  this  artificial  man- 
ner ;  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative  ;  for  diamonds    ! 
are   not   earthy   minerals  ;    they   do   not   consist   of    i 
crystallized  clay,  but  of  crystallized  carbon  or  char- 
coal, a  substance  which  is   insoluble   in   all   known 
liquids  ;  but  if  its  solvent  should  ever  be  discovered,    | 
diamonds  will  be  formed  with  as  much  certainty  as    ; 
M.  Ebelman  now  makes  rubies. 

i 

The  Koh-i-noor. 

THE  visitor  to  the  Exhibition,  if  there  early,  and  . 
favourably  placed  around  the  iron  cage  contrived  by  j 
the  renowned  Chubb,  which  contains  the  Koh-i-noor,  j 
or  "Mountain  of  Light,"  may  see  a  workman  come 
forward,  unlock  the  door  of  a  little  aperture  in  the  i 
side  of  the  basement  of  the  cage,  and  applying  an  in- 
strument something  like  a  bed-key,  wind  it  round  two 
or  three  times,  when  lo  !  the  iron  plate,  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  a  little  compartment  in  the  centre  of  the 
cage,  gradually  moves  to  one  side,  and  up  rises,  on  its 
velvet  cushion,  the  renowned  Koh-i-noor  !  Are  you 
surprised  ?  No  !  to  the  unpractised  eye,  three  pieces 
of  clear  crystal  would  seem  quite  as  valuable.  And 
yet  those  three  diamonds  are  said  to  be  worth  half-a- 
million  sterling  ;  though  popular  rumour  has  made 
them  worth  three  and  a  half  millions.  That  large 
diamond  in  the  centre,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the 
purest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Its  history  is 
a  long  and  interesting  one.  Its  early  history,  like 
that  of  nations,  is  lost  in  tradition  and  fable.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  belonged  to  mytho- 
logical Pandoos  before  the  period  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty  in  India.  Ameer  Jumla  presented  the  dia- 
mond to  Shah  Jehan,  whose  son,  Aurungsebe,  inherited 
it ;  and  it  descended,  glittering  in  the  peacock  throne 
of  the  Mogul,  to  many  successive  princes,  until  at 
length  Nadir  Shah  saw  it  from  afar  off,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  mighty  army,  snatched  it  from  the  Mogul 
emperor,  Mahomed  Shah,  amid  the  sack  of  Delhi. 
The  Koh-i-noor  fell  into  various  hands  during  the 
convulsions  and  wars  of  Hindostan,  and  was  at  last 
carried  off  into  AfFghanistan  by  a  successful  rebel  and 
his  troops,  who  made  himself  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try. Dynasties  passed  under  its  sardonic  glitter,  and 
the  turn  came  when  Shah  Soojah,  flying  from  his 
country,  carried  with  him  into  Lahore,  within  the 
Company's  territories,  the  famous  Koh-i-noor.  There 
Eunjeet  plundered  him  of  his  diamond,  and  be- 
q,ueathed  it  at  his  death  to  the  Temple  of  Jugger- 
naut. But  his  bequest  was  disregarded,  and  the 
Koh-i-noor  remained  in  the  royal  treasury  at  Lahore, 
until  captured  there  by  the  Punjab  army  during  the 
late  Sikh  war,  when  it  was  claimed  and  carried  off  as 
the  lawful  booty  of  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  who  is  now 
the  exhibitor  of  the  diamond  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
From  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  some  cause  of  quarrel  about  the 
diamond,  and  that  the  army  engaged  in  the  Sikh  war 
clam  some  share  in  this  booty.  While  in  India,  the 
Koh-i-noor  was  the  cause  of  innumerable  quarrels, 
violences,  and  cruelties  :  wherever  it  went  it  heralded 
strife  and  disaster.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  wit- 
ness such  scenes  among  us  ;  and  that  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  it  has  at  last  reached  a  home  of  peace. 

Preventible  Causes  of  Death. 

MB.  EDWIN  CHAD  WICK,  in  one  of  his  elaborate  reports 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
Great  Britian,  makes  the  statement,  which  however 
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astounding,  is  nevertheless  true,  that  "  the  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales  from  preventible 
causes  of  typhus,  which  attacks  persons  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  appears  to  be  double  the  amount  of  wliat  v:as 
suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 
The  effect  is  as  if  the  whole  county  of  Westmoreland, 
containing  upwards  of  fifty-six  thousand  souls,  or  the 
whole  county  of  Huntingdon,  or  any  other  equivalent 
district,  were  to  be  depopulated  annually,  and  were 
only  occupied  again  by  the  growth  of  a  new  and 
feeble  population,  living  under  the  fear  of  a  similar 
visitation.  This  circumstance  was  strikingly  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Carlisle  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  their  business  as  being  with  deaths  that  might  be 
prevented — -"with  deaths  arising  from  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  amounting  to  some  50,000  in  the 
course  of  every  year ;  deaths  consequently  outstrip- 
ping in  numbers  the  carnage  of  the  most  destructive 
campaigns  and  protracted  wars  ;  deaths,  moreover, 
which  strike  down  those  whom  our  modern  warfare 
especially  saves,  and  in  some  districts  cuts  off  one- 
half  of  all  who  are  born  before  they  reach  five  years 
of  age  ;  deaths,  in  fine,  which  threaten  all,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  fill  the  many  walks  of  humble  life." 
But  striking  though  this  amount  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion may  appear  to  us  in  the  aggregate,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
involved  in  it,  unless  we  look  at  the  single  cases  of 
which  it  consists.  Take  a  single  case  of  high  fever, 
and  think  what  tha,t  is — the  tossing  nights,  the  throb- 
bing pain,  the  parched  and  blackened  tongue,  the 
fevered  agony  ;  and  think  that  nightly  around  you 
numbers  are  thus  suffering  from  diseases  the  causes  of 
which  might  be  prevented  !  Does  not  the  aggregate  of 
suffering  now  seem  to  you  frightful,  and  is  not  the 
thought  sufficient  to  nerve  to  increased  efforts  those 
who  are  so  manfully  labouring  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  our  crowded  towns  and  cities  ? 
What  a  contrast  between  the  fairy  delight  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  squalor  and  premature 
deaths  of  the  artizans  who  have  fabricated  its  won- 
ders !  There  perfect  machinery  and  costly  fabrics, 
the  result  of  wonderful  skill  and  vast  labour,  exhibit 
prodigious  evidences  of  manufacturing  industry  and 
wealth — here  foul  and  poisonous  cellars,  hovels,  and 
workshops,  artizans  living  painfully  and  dying  off 
early — there  the  beautiful  pearl,  here  the  deadly 
disease  out  of  which  it  has  been  generated  !  But  the 
diseases  which  cut  short  the  lives  of  our  artizan  popu- 
lation are  not  necessary  and  inevitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wealth.  Tliey  are  prerentible,  and  can 
be  removed.  Here,  then,  is  hope  and  encouragement, 
and  a  noble  field  of  exertion,  indeed,  for  all  true 
philanthropic  workers  ! 

Female  Industrial  Schools. 

WE  are  gratified  to  observe,  from  the  last-published 
reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Education, 
that,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  The  cases  of  the  kind  are  very 
few,  but  they  are  so  welcome  that  we  are  glad  to  hail 
their  appearance  anywhere.  At  Hagley,  in  Oxford- 
shire, several  ladies  in  the  parish  take  under  their 
patronage  certain  girls  in  the  school,  who  attend  on 
stated  days  at  their  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
practically  the  more  important  parts  of  domestic 
work,  such  as  washing,  making  bread,  cleaning  furni- 
ture, and  so  on,  by  which  they  are  prepared  for 
entering  on  domestic  service.  In  Chardstock,  Dorset, 
a  school  has  been  erected,  and  is  maintained  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  namely,  to  educate  poor  girls  of  the 
parish,  and  fit  them  for  domestic  service.  They  learn 


washing  and  ironing,  cooking,  baking,  and  so  on ; 
attention  being  also  paid  to  their  moral  training : 
girls  so  educated  are  much  in  request,  and  command 
a  wage  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  district. 
Several  valuable  schools  of  the  same  kind  have  also 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  have  proved  very  useful  in 
instructing  young  women  in  the  domestic  arts.  But 
more  than  anywhere  else  are  such  institutions  re- 
quired in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  most 
young  women  employed  in  manual  labour  grow  up  in 
almost  entire  ignorance  of  household  industry.  While 
yet  children,  they  are  put  to  work  in  the  mill  or 
workshop,  and  never  see  their  homes  except  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Sundays.  Thus  they  grow  up  to 
womanhood  without  having  been  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise any  of  the  arts  which  make  a  home  comfortable. 
They  marry  young,  and  enter  suddenly  upon  a  life 
for  which  have  not  had  the  slightest  preparation. 
They  know  nothing  of  cookery,  nor  of  house-cleaning, 
nor  of  sewing  and  clothes'-mending,  nor  of  economical 
ways  of  spending  their  husband's  money.  Hence 
slattern  and  untidy  habits,  and  uncomfortable  homes, 
from  which  the  husband  is  often  glad  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  nearest  public-house.  The  following  evidence, 
given  by  Joseph  Corbett,  of  Birmingham,  himself  an 
operative,  before  the  Commission  on  the  Employment 
of  Women  and  Children  in  Mines  and  Manufactures^ 
is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point : — "  Children,  during 
their  childhood,  toil  throughout  the  day,  acquiring 
not  the  least  domestic  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
wives  and  mothers.  I  will  name  one  instance  :  and 
this  applies  to  the  general  condition  of  females  doomed 
to,  and  brought  up  amongst  shop-work.  My  mother 
worked  in  a  manufactory  from  a  very  early  age.  She 
was  clever  and  industrious  ;  and,  moreover,  she  had 
the  reputation  of  being  virtuous.  She  was  regarded 
as  an  excellent  match  for  a  working-man.  She  was 
married  early.  She  became  the  mother  of  eleven 
children  :  I  am  the  eldest.  To  the  best  of  her  ability 
she  performed  the  important  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  But  she  was  lamentably  deficient  in  domestic 
knowledge  :  in  that  most  important  of  all  human 
instruction — how  to  make  the  home  and  the  fireside 
to  possess  a  charm  for  her  husband  and  children — she 
had  never  received  one  single  lesson.  She  had  chil- 
dren apace.  As  she  recovered  from  her  lying-in,  so 
she  went  to  work,  the  babe  being  brought  to  her  at 
stated  times  to  receive  nourishment.  As  the  family 
increased,  so  everything  like  comfort  disappeared 
altogether.  The  powrer  to  make  home  cheerful  and 
comfortable  was  never  given  to  her.  She  knew  not 
the  value  of  cherishing  in  my  father's  mind  a  love  of 
domestic  objects.  Not  one  moment's  happiness  did 
I  ever  see  under  my  father's  roof.  All  this  dismal 
state  of  things  I  can  distinctly  trace  to  the  entire 
and  perfect  absence  of  all  training  and  instruction  to 
my  mother.  He  became  intemperate  ;  and  his  in- 
temperance made  her  necessitous.  She  made  many 
efforts  to  abstain  from  shop-work  ;  but  her  pecuniary 
necessities  forced  her  back  into  the  shop.  The  family 
was  large  ;  and  every  moment  was  required  at  home. 
I  have  known  her,  after  the  close  of  a  hard  day's 
work,  sit  up  nearly  all  night  for  several  nights  to- 
gether, washing  and  mending  of  clothes.  My  father 
could  have  no  comfort  here.  These  domestic  obliga- 
tions, which  in  a  well-regulated  house  (even  in  that  of 
a  working-man,  where  there  are  prudence  and  good 
management)  would  be  done  so  as  not  to  annoy  the 
husband,  to  my  father  were  a  sort  of  annoyance  ;  and 
he,  from  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  notion,  sought 
comfort  in  an  alehouse.  My  mother's  ignorance  of 
household  duties  ;  my  father's  consequent  irritability 
and  intemperance  ;  the  frightful  poverty ;  the  con- 
stant quarrelling ;  the  pernicious  example  to  my 
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brothers  and  sisters ;  the  bad  effect  upon  the  future 
conduct  of  my  brothers— one  and  all  of  us  being 
forced  out  to  work  so  young  that  our  feeble  earnings 
would  produce  only  Is.  a  week  ;  cold  and  hunger,  and 
the  innumerable  sufferings  of  my  childhood,  crowd 
upon  my  mind  and  overpower  me.  They  keep  alive 
a  deep  anxiety  for  the  emancipation  of  thousands  of 
families  in  this  great  town  (Birmingham)  and  neigh- 
bourhood, who  are  in  a  similar  state  of  horrible 
misery.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  females  in  the  work  of  a  house,  in 
teaching  them  to  produce  cheerfulness  and  comfort  at 
the  fireside,  would  prevent  a  great  amount  of  misery 
and  crime.  There  would  be  fewer  drunken  husbands 
and  disobedient  children.  As  a  working-man,  within 
my  own  observation,  female  education  is  disgracefully 
neglected.  I  attach  more  importance  to  it  than  any- 
thing else  ;  for  woman  imparts  the  first  impressions 
to  the  young  susceptible  mind  ;  she  models  the  child 
from  which  is  formed  the  future  man."  This,  we 
think,  is  an  exceedingly  touching  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  improved  industrial  training  for  labouring 
young  women.  Were  a  few  ladies  in  each  district 
to  combine  together,  and  form  classes  in  which  to 
j  teach  cooking,  sewing,  housewifery,  and  domestic 
i  economy,  in  like  manner  as  educated  men  associate 
|  to  teach  in  mechanics'  and  literary  institutes,  a  large 
|  amount  of  practical  good  could  not  fail  to  be  accom- 
plished. Classes  of  this  character  have  been  formed 
in  Huddersfield  ;  the  Female  Educational  Institute 
there  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  useful  schools 
of  the  district.  But  considerable  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  getting  ladies  to  attend  to  the  classes.  We 
trust  we  may  yet  be  able  to  intimate  an  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  also  that  the  excellent  example 
of  Huddersfield  has  been  followed  by  other  towns  and 
districts. 
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Careless,  if  conscious  of  this  gossip,  the  Cottons 
pursued  their  happy,  if  humble,  married  life.  As  the 
new  week  broke  upon  her,  Mary  began  to  feel  much 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upon  breath- 
ing the  confined  air  of  the  yard  in  which  they  some- 
what unfortunately  dwelt ;  she  therefore,  every  day, 
when  dressed  for  the  afternoon,  took  a  pleasant  walk 
for  a  mile  or  two  into  the  open  country,  sometimes 
one  way  and  sometimes  another ;  and  then,  returning 
home,  placed  tea  all  in  readiness  for  Robert's  coming 
home,  and  sat  down  to  her  needle.  In  this  plan  she 
found  an  almost  entire  remedy  for  languor,  and  that, 
once  at  work,  she  could  do  a  double  share. 

Her  husband,  who  saw  Tom  Ashfield  daily  at  the 
mill,  brought  her  word,  that  Jane  still  continued 
feverish  and  ill.  Mary  was  therefore  glad  when 
Thursday  came,  and  she  could  visit  her  young  friend. 
It  was  after  her  pleasant  afternoon's  walk,  that  she 
turned  into  the  little  street  where  the  Ashfield's 
dwelt,  and,  knocking  at  the  house-door,  opened  it,  and 
went  in,  for,  unlike  most  of  the  other  house-doors  in 
this  pretty  little  shady  street,  it  was  closed,  though 
the  day  was  so  hot  and  fine.  Jane  was  leaning  in  an 
old  arm-chair,  brought  from  the  Moorhouse,  and  look- 
ing more  pale  and  ill  than  on  Sunday. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  spoke  Mary  compassionately,  as 
she  stooped  and  kissed  the  young  wife  with  affection, 
"  how  sadly  you  look ;  you  should  have  been  out  with 
me, — the  fields  are  full  of  these  (and  she  gave  her  a 
bunch  of  richly-scented  honeysuckles  which  she  had 


gathered),  and  the  sun  lies  as  golden  over  everything 
as  it  did  over  the  fields  in  our  dale.  But  now  your 
mother's  gone  you  must  ....  " 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  bad  fit  of  indigestion,"  interrupted 
Jane,  hurriedly,  "I  ain't  used,  Mary,  to  Darby  streets 
and  Darby  eating.  I'm  better  than  I  was  ;  it's  only 
weakness  and  lowness  I  feel." 

"The  open  air  will  be  better  than  medicine  for 
that,"  said  Mary  kindly,  "  as  I  have  found.  Now 
your  mother's  gone  you  must  come  out  a  bit  with  me 
every  day  ;  you  can  hardly  tell  what  a  good  thing  a 
walk  is,  if  taken  every  day,  like  the  clock.  Why,  I 
haven't  felt  like  the  same  person  since  I've  gone  out 
every  afternoon,  and  our  house  is  much  smaller  and 
closer  than  this.  We  shall  shift,  I  daresay,  before  it's 
very  long,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  an  evil 
whilst  it  lasts." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  replied  Jane,  "  when  I  get  a  bit 
better,  I  shall  have  no  time  to  think  of  walking  ; 
I've  got  the  house  to  clean,  the  fortnight's  washing  to 
do  (you  must  please,  Mary,  excuse  the  mess  the  house 
be  in),  and  Tom's  things  to  see  after.  And  for  the 
rest,  it's  all  very  well  for  such  as  us  to  take  a  walk  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  other  working  folks  do  ; 
but  at  other  times  it's  only  pretending  to  be  like  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  No !  it  don't  do  to  be  laughed 
at  by  folks  in  the  mill." 

"  Whilst  I  do  nothing  which  is  dishonest  or  wrong, 
I  never  intend  to  care  for  people's  laughter,"  added 
Mary,  with  some  spirit  ;  "  and  I  am  sure,  God 
Almighty  did  not  make  human  creatures  alike,  with- 
out wishing  them  to  take  the  same  care  of  his  precious 
gifts,  whatever  their  fortune  may  be.  Indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  people  who  have  to  work  for  their 
living,  whether  by  their  hands  or  their  heads,  have 
much  more  reason  for  this  sort  of  care,  than  those 
whose  money  is  ready  made  for  them.  What's  more, 
Jane,  you  have  less  to  care  for  what  the  mill-hands 
say  than  any  one,  for  Tom  has  as  high  wages  as  any 
workman  of  the  sort  in  Derby,  and  you've,  beside,  a 
good  storehouse  at  home  that'll  never  be  empty." 

"Well,  Mary,"  said  Jane,  "I  ain't  exactly  your 
way  of  thinking.  If  I  find  I've  a  bit  of  over-time,  I 
shall  do  something  better  than  wasting  it  in  walking ; 
I  shall  go  to  the  mill,  as  I  can  soon  learn  what  there 
is  to  do  ;  and  Tom's  friend,  the  foreman,  has  already 
promised  him  that  I  shall  have  a  good  place.  Yes  !  ; 
there's  a  good  tidy  bit  of  furniture  to  pay  for,  that 
father  m'un  know  nothing  about  ;  and,  if  it  weren't 

for  that,  there's  a  black  satin  ticketed  up  at 's 

for  three-and-six,  that  I  must  have  if  I  die  for  it, — 
and  it  won't  be  earned, — for  the  housekeeping  takes 
the  most  of  Tom's  wages, — if  I  don't  go  to  the  mill." 

"  Health  is  much  more  to  you  and  Tom,"  said  Mary, 
fi  than  all  the  satin  dresses  in  the  world.  Besides, 
who  is  to  wash  and  clean,  and  cook,  or  nurse,  if  a 
baby  come?" 

"As  for  that,"  was  Jane's  answer,    "Tom  must    j 
roiigh  it  like  other  mill-hands  ;  he  had  to  do  it  when 
single.     As  for  the  baby,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  fond 
enough  on  it,  it's  time  enough  to  think  about  it  when 
it  comes." 

"  Dear  Jenny,"  said  Mary,  with  sweet  goodness,  as 
she  drew  her  young  friend  towards  her,  and  they 
leant  together,  "Much  of  what  you  have  said  is  more 
other  people's  words  than  your  own.  You  must 
now  let  me  come,  and  nurse  you  a  bit,  and  set  the 
house  to  rights  for  you, — we  can  then  talk  over  these 
things,  and  .  .  . .  " 

"  You  shan't, — you  shan't  come  here  meddling  with 
my  daughter's  house,  and  preaching  sermons  to  her," 
spoke  Mrs.  Shapcote,  as,  unlatching  the  staircase 
door,  she  hastened  towards  the  young  friends,  and 
rudely,  nay,  violently,  pushed  Mary  aside  ;  "No!  I 
ain't  gone,  Mrs.  Cotton  ;  I  purposely  stayed  to  hear 
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one  of  your  sermons, — and  I've  just  heard  it, — and  all 
I  can  say  is,  I'll  have  no  more  on  it.  I've  enough  o' 
Mrs.  Picton  in  our  dale  without  her  coming  here  ; 
so,  if  you  meddle  again  with  my  Jane,  I'll  just  tell 
Simon  what  be  owing,  or  else  she  and  Tom  shall  have 
j  never  another  'tatur,  or  bit  of  butter, — that  I  know. 
People  ain't  the  ignoramuses  you  take  'em  for." 

Astonished  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  expressed, 
Maiy  Cotton  rose  from  her  seat,  and  beheld  old  Mrs. 
Shapcote  standing,  with  a  face  inflamed  by  passion, 
beside  her  daughter's  chair.  But  it  was  not  so  much 
the  old  woman's  words  which  distressed  her,  as  Jane's 
disingenuous  behaviour  in  concealing  her  mother's 
stay,  though  she  would  have  pitied  rather  than  been 
angry  with  Jane,  had  she  been  aware  of  what  had 
passed  that  morning,  on  this  very  point. 

"Well,"  at  last  said  Mary,  when,  from  lack  of 
breath  Jane's  mother  could  proceed  no  farther, 
"depend  upon  it,  you'll  have  your  wish,  in  my  not 
again  troubling  you  or  Jane  ;  I  (have  always  liked 
Jane,  and  wished  to  serve  her,  but  that  she  could  be 
so  mean  as  to  lay  a  trap  for  me,  why 

"I  did'nt,  I  didn't,"  sobbed  Jane,  "I'm  sure,  if 
you  only  knew,  Mary 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  girl,"  half  shrieked  the  old 
woman,  "  or  thy  father  .  .  .  . " 

"Don't  threaten, — don't  threaten  her  on  my  ac- 
count, Mrs.  Shapcote,"  spoke  Mary,  with  a  calm 
demeanour,  which  was  more  effective  over  the  rude 
anger  she  had  to  deal  with,  than  words  alone  could 
have  been,  "  it  is  needless, — for  I  shall  never  trouble 
you  again.  Good-by  !  Jane.  A  time  may  come  when 
perhaps  you'll  be  sorry  for  what  you've  done  to-day." 

So  saying,  the  young  wife  quitted  the  house.  With 
difficulty  she  restrained  her  tears  till  she  got  home, 
and  then  they  burst  forth, — for  she  really  loved  Jane, 
— and  all  the  pleasures  of  their  mutual  childhood 
thronged  thick  upon  her  mind.  To  his  astonishment, 
when  Robert  came  home,  he  found  the  fire  nearly  out, 
the  kettle  steamless  on  the  hob,  and  Mary  leaning  on 
the  table,  weeping  bitterly.  When  he  heard  the  cause 
his  anger  was  unbounded  ;  and  it  was  only  after 
repeated  entreaties,  that  his  young  wife  persuaded 
him  to  forego  his  first  desire  of  seeking  Ashfield,  and 
explaining  the  whole  affair  to  him.  But  when  Mary 
said,  that  he  might  perhaps  make  a  breach  between 
Jane  and  her  husband,  he  listened  to  her  advice,  but 
only  on  the  condition  she  would  never  again  seek 
Jane  ;  and,  holding  themselves  aloof  both  from  her  and 
Ashfield,  go  steadily  on  their  own  quiet  path  of  labour 
and  duty.  And  Robert  Cotton,  when  he  made  deter- 
minations, was  one  to  keep  them. 

The  weeks  passed  happily  by.  Delicious  fruit  and 
other  things  came  often  by  the  carrier,  both  from  the 
small  mountain  cottage,  and  from  Mrs.  Picton  ;  and 
one  Saturday  evening,  the  happiest  almost  of  her  life, 
Mary  had  the  joy  of  welcoming  her  dear  old  mother  in 
her  happy  home.  Mrs.  Redfern  admired  everything, 
and  thought  Mary  looked  more  robust  and  better  than 
she  had  ever  seen  her ;  and  Mary  described  the  walks, 
and  the  care  she  took  of  her  health  ;  and  of  Robert's 
unceasing,  watchful  love.  Mrs.  Picton  had  been 
written  to  about  Robert's  proposed  change  of  work, 
and  heartily  concurred  in  it,  if  it  were  practicable. 
That  few  obstacles  might  be  thrown  in  the  way,  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle,  a  partner  in  one  of  the  foundries 
in  Derby,  who  replied  to  her  application,  that  at  any 
time  Cotton  might  like  to  come  into  his  foundry,  to 
be  instructed  in  the  easier  part  of  the  business,  he 
could,  and,  when  competent,  he  should  receive  con- 
stant work.  This  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Robert, 
who,  from  the  moment  Mary  had  broached  the  idea, 
had  thought  of  little  else,  and  now,  upon  his  mother- 
in-law's  visit,  her  cousin  came  and  passed  an  evening 
with  them,  and  promised  on  his  part  every  assistance. 


There  only  now  remained  the  need  of  a  small  fund, 
on  which  to  live  whilst  Robert  was  gaining  instruc- 
tions and  this  was  rapidly  accumulating,  through 
Mary's  thrift  and  industry. 

The  early  autumn  was  now  come,  though,  summer 
lingers  long  in  our  northern  counties.  One  morning, 
when  the  little  kitchen  had  been  made  neat  for  the  day, 
and  Mary  had  been  trimming  and  dusting  the  luxu- 
riant geranium  plants,  which  filled  the  windows,  she 
suddenly  sat  down  in  an  easy,  old-fashioned  oak  chair, 
which  her  mother  had  sent  her  from  the  little  moun- 
tain cottage.  The  sun, — it  was  out  richly  abroad  that 
day,  filled  even  the  little  close  town  yard  with  its  grand 
beauty,  and  fell  broadly  aslant  through  the  shining 
window  panes,  on  to  the  bending  head  of  the  young 
wife,  on  to  the  chair,  on  to  her  outspread  dress,  on  to 
the  floor.  For  Mary  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  chair, 
bent  down  her  head  upon  her  upraised  hand,  and 
through  the  parted  fingers  ran  the  rounded  tears, 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight  as  they  fell  like  drops  of 
morning  dew.  They  were  not  tears  of  sorrow  though, 
fleetly  as  they  ran,  but  those  of  a  large  joy,  an 
abounding  joy,  spiritually  as  large  as  the  universe 
itself;  the  joy  of  Mary  of  Bethlehem  when  she  sang 
her  divine  song ;  the  joy  of  all  women  when  know- 
ledge and  human  progress  have  achieved  some  portion 
of  the  noble  work  which  lies  before  them. 

All  that  day,  though  this  joy  filled  her  soul,  she 
spoke  of  it  to  no  one  till  evening  time.  But  then,  as 
she  and  Robert  set  by  their  cheerful  evening  fire,  he 
suddenly  noticed  the  strange,  contented,  reverencing, 
happy  look  upon  her  countenance,  and  asked  the 
cause,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  For  a  minute  or 
two  she  did  not  answer,  but  then  gently,  if  rapidly, 
kneeling  down  beside  him,  she  took  his  hands,  and 
hid  her  face  within  them,  whispering,  as  she  did  so, 
"  I  shall  be  a  mother,  husband,  and  I  have  prayed 
God  to  make  me  in  all  ways  a  good  and  earnest  one, 
and  that  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  make  our  child 
better  than  ourselves,  because  to  that  end  I  think  all 
parents  ought  to  strive  ! " 

The  golden  autumn  waned  into  winter  ;  and  winter 
was  in  due  time  warmed  of  its  chills  and  frosts  by  the 
blushing  goodness  and  promise  of  the  spring.  And 
with  it  Nature's  rich  promise  to  woman  went  on 
towards  leaf  and  flower.  Effecting  causes  operated 
strongly  throughout. 

One  day  in  October,  when,  in  a  northern  county 
like  Derbyshire,  the  russet  corn  lies  yet  sheafed  upon 
the  stubble,  Mary  Cotton,  as  she  returned  from  her 
pleasant  afternoon  walk,  entered  a  small  corn-field 
some  distance  from  the  town,  to  rest  in  the  shadows  of 
the  sheaves.  She  had  not  sat  long  in  this  solitary 
place,  for  it  lay  nestled  in  the  little  valley  of  a  few 
low  thymy  hills,  when  a  faint,  very  faint,  cry  of  pain 
met  her  ear.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals,  and  at 
length  leading  her  to  search  for  a  cause,  she  discovered 
beneath  the  hedgerow  of  a  distant  corner  of  the  field 
a  poor  Irish  reaper,  who,  having  severely  wounded 
his  foot  with  a  sickle,  lay  bleeding  to  death.  He 
was  insensible,  and  his  darkly  swart  face  was  paled 
down  to  a  corpse-like  hue.  But  she  had  seen  enough 
in  the  good  surgeon's  house  to  know  that  remedy  is 
the  noblest  form  of  pity  ;  so  she  at  once  tore  off  a  strip 
from  the  old  but  clean  white  petticoat  she  wore,  bound 
it  tightly  round  the  wound,  and  secured  this  bandage 
still  more  tightly  by  making  another  of  the  small 
white  Paisley  shawl  pinned  across  her  shoulders. 
She  then  bathed*his  face  with  water  from  the  hedge- 
row runnel,  and  rested  his  head  on  her  lap  till  he 
began  to  revive.  When  he  could  speak,  she  left  him 
and  sought  assistance  in  a  little  farm  close  by,  where 
he  worked,  but  the  people  were  absent  harvesting  in 
more  distant  fields.  However,  at  a  small  public- 
house  on  the  brow  of  the  valley,  the  good  old  country 
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woman  who  kept  it  proved  a  kind  and  ready  friend, 
sent  a  neighbour  and  neighbour's  cart  standing  before 
her  door,  to  the  field,  and  returned  with  Mary 
thither.  The  reaper  was  by  this  time  better ;  and 
when  conveyed  to  the  house,  the  rest  of  a  day  or  two, 
during  which  time  the  people  of  the  farm  supplied 
him  with  food,  entirely  brought  him  round,  and 
enabled  him  to  go  to  work  again.  When  recovered, 
his  hearty  gratitude  to  Mary  was  unfeigned ;  and 
beside  the  kindly  intimacy  which  from  this  time 
sprang  up  between  the  Cottons  and  Mrs.  Milward, 
the  clean  and  frugal  mistress  of  the  little  inn,  the 
whole  incident  had  a  singular  and  powerful  effect 
upon  one  who  had  thus  been  so  merciful  to  him. 
Many  times  Mary  would  say  to  her  husband  "  My 
heart  for  a  long  time,  Robert,  had  been  growing  full 
of  pity  and  regard  for  suffering  and  undeserved 
misfortune,  but  such  was  never  stronger  upon  me, 
than  when  I  knelt  down,  in  the  warm  afternoon  sun, 
and  bound  the  poor  reaper's  bleeding  foot.  Oh  !  I 
did  not  then  seem  to  feel  and  recollect  that  I  was  of 
humble  breeding  and  degree,  but  only  that  I  was  a 
woman,  and  one  that  would  be  a  mother  ;  and  that  I 
seemed  to  know  powerfully,  though  I  cannot  tell 
how  or  why,  that  all  the  pity  and  the  love  which  was 
in  my  soul,  would  bless  my  unborn  babe.  Oh  ! 
husband,  husband  !  that  waning  sunlight  and  that 
bleeding  foot,  the  corn  so  brown  and  ripe  upon  the 
field,  the  hedgerow  flowers  and  leaves,  the  murmur 
of  the  little  stream,  will  help  to  make,  I'm  sure,  my 
baby  good  and  beautiful."  Robert  smiled — as  men 
will  smile  at  fancies  such  as  these — simply  because 
not  educated  enough  to  comprehend  that  God  and 
Nature,  in  their  creation  of  the  divine,  scorn  no 
influence,  however  mean  ! 

Thus  the  workman's  peaceful  home,  its  frugality, 
its  order,  its  cleanliness,  his  own  energy  in  preparing 
himself  for  heavier,  more  manly,  more  athletic  labour, 
his  self-strivings  in  the  leisure  of  the  evenings  for  a 
better  degree  of  education,  Maiy's  own  untiring 
industry,  the  little  hopes  and  pleasures  this  begot, 
the  kindly,  cheerful  letters  of  Mrs.  Picton,  the 
invariable  daily  walk,  and  the  excellent  health  in 
consequence,  the  flowers  from  the  autumn's  hedge- 
rows, the  colder  beauty  of  frost,  and  snow,  and 
icicles,  in  winter  time,  were,  because  Nature's  minis- 
ters and  causes,  all  aiding  in  perfecting  Nature's 
loveliest,  noblest,  handiwork — the  soul  and  body  of  a 
human  babe  ! 

One  small  one  in  the  large  painted  chest  of 
drawers  became  gradually  filled  with  divers  pretty 
little  clothes.  These  Mary  often  went  to  look  at, 
even  when  fully  arranged,  and  which  Robert  as  well 
liked  to  see — though  he  did  not  confess  so  much, 
even  to  his  wife. 

The  winter  wore  away  without  bringing  any 
renewal  of  the  intimacy  between  the  Cottons  and 
Ashfields.  Since  old  Mrs.  Shapcote's  quarrel  with 
Maiy,  the  men  rarely  spoke  or  rarely  met,  now  that 
Robert,  aided  by  Mary's  savings,  had  left  the  mill, 

and  commenced  his  work  at  's  foundry,  and 

succeeded  so  well  after  the  first  fortnight,  as  to 
receive  weekly  pay,  though  of  small  amount.  But 
the  Cottons  occasionally  heard  of  Jane,  and  of  her 
having  become  a  regular  mill-hand  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  quarrel.  They  also  heard  that  her 
father,  coming  to  Derby  with  a  load  of  barley,  had 
been  applied  to  by  the  broker  to  whom  the  furniture 
debt  was  owing,  and  this  discovery  of  his  wife's  and 
Jane's  extravagance  had  so  enraged  him,  as  to  cause 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  son-in-law,  and  made 
him,  when  he  returned  home,  lay  a  tighter  hand 
than  ever  on  the  household  purse,  and  on  those  small 
savings  and  profits  upon  which  his  old  wife  had  so 
confidently  reckoned. 


The  Ashfields,  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources,  were  so  crippled  by  the  debts  into  which 
they  had  sillily  and  heedlessly  run,  as  to  suffer 
want  even  whilst  earning  large  wages.  Jane  had 
at  first  gone  to  the  mill  more  from  a  desire  of 
novelty  and  to  possess  some  few  of  such  articles  of 
finery  as  were  hung  so  temptingly  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  the  town,  than  from  any  intention  of 
making  it  a  permanent  occupation  ;  but  now  neces- 
sity compelled  her  to  become  as  regular  a  mill-hand 
as  her  husband.  She  rose  and  went  to  work  when 
he  did,  came  home  to  dinner  at  the  same  hour,  and 
returned  thither  at  night  with  him  ;  and  people  who 
knew  her  told  Mary  more  than  once,  that  this  con- 
tinuous and  unceasing  labour  had  greatly  impaired 
her  good  looks  and  general  health,  and  this  the  more 
visibly  and  easily,  as,  like  Mary,  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother.  "  It  was  really  sad,"  as  those 
who  spoke  with  the  Cottons  on  these  matters  said, 
"  that  a  young  wife  like  Jane  need  drudge  so,  when 
Tom's  wages  were  so  good,  or  have  bad  health,  when 
they  had  a  comfortable  home  so  airily  and  pleasantly 
situated." 

May  was  now  come.  The  pastures  round  Derby 
were  prodigal  with  flowers,  and  the  blue  Derwent  came 
sparkling  from  its  fountains  in  the  distant  hills.  It 
was  the  first  Saturday  in  the  month,  and  the  work- 
man's small  home  was  still  as  tidy  as  any  in  the 
town.  Indeed,  it  had  a  holiday  look,  for  everything 
was  newly  cleaned,  and  up-stairs  the  little  chamber 
had  a  bridal  aspect,  for  the  window-curtains,  the  cover- 
let of  the  bed,  the  covers  on  the  chest  of  drawers  and 
beneath  the  looking-glass,  were  all  so  new  and  clean. 
At  noon,  instead  of  eating  his  dinner,  which  he 
usually  took  with  him  to  the  foundry  on  Saturdays, 
Robert  Cotton  set  off  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  there  met  Mrs.  Redfern,  who  had  that 
morning  come  from  home  by  the  carrier's  cart,  the 
railway  not  reaching  that  remote  district  of  Derbyshire. 
She  had  only  just  arrived  when  Robert  met  her,  and 
helped  her  and  her  bundle  and  basket  down  from  the 
cart.  Her  first  words  were  an  inquiry  about  Mary. 

"  Why  I  think,  mother,"  said  Robert,  "  Mary  is 
but  poorly,  though  she's  been  out,  I  believe,  this 
morning.  But  the  doctor  says  she's  very  well,  con- 
sidering, and  will  do  well  ;  indeed  he  never  saw  one 
more  cheerful  or  better  in  all  his  life." 

"  God  be  blessed  and  thanked,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  as  now,  with  a  light  heart,  she  could  think 
of  her  bundle  and  basket,  full  of  things  for  Mary  and 
Mary's  baby.  As  Robert  had  to  proceed  to  work,  he 
left  Mrs.  Redfern  at  a  point  where  his  road  lay 
different,  and  the  old  lady  proceeded  onward  by 
herself  to  her  daughter's  house.  As  she  crossed  the 
^narket  by  some  pedlars'  stalls  and  wicker  baskets 
filled  with  caps  and  lace  goods,  she  saw  a  young 
woman  making  a  purchase,  whom  she  at  once  knew 
was  Jane  Ashfield,  though  sadly  altered,  and  looking 
shabby  and  slatternly  in  her  mill-dress.  At  the  same 
moment  Tom  Ashfield  pushed  his  way  through  a 
crowd  of  market  people. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  eh  ?"  were  the  abrupt 
and  surly  words  of  the  young  husband,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  "  Ain't  you  never  to  be 
at  home  to  cook  me  a  bit  of  dinner,  even  on  days 
when  we've  money  to  buy  it  with  ?  A  pretty  house, 
too,  we've  got,  Saturday  though  it  be. " 

"You  see,  Tom,"  replied  the  young  wife,  with  a 
languor  which  betrayed  both  weariness  and  debility, 
though  there  was  no  asperity  or  unkindliness  in  her 
words  "  I  m'un  have  a  few  things  o'  this  sort,"  as  she 
spoke  she  took  up  an  infant's  cap  from  the  stall,  "  or 
the  baby  '11  be  coming  and  there'll  be  nothing  to  put 
it  in,  for  the  mill  leaves  me  no  time  for  sewing  or  any 
other  thing." 
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"  No,"  was  the  abrupt  answer.  "  No  ;  I  wish  the 
mill  had  been  further,  before  a  married  woman  like 
thee  had  ever  set  foot  in  it — but  there's  no  help  for  it 
now — thee  and  thy  old  mother  got  in  debt,  and  the 
debts  m'un  be  paid — that's  all  I  know." 

"  Tom,"  spoke  the  young  wife  as  she  clung 
entreatingly  to  her  husband's  side,  "  dunna  speak 
harsh  to  me  :  at  this  time  harsh  words  stop  so  in  my 
heart,  and  make  me  anxious  like.  As  for  money, 
there'll  be  some  coming  to  thee  by-and-by,  and  mother 
did  for  the  best,  though  a  bit  foolishly." 

"  Well,  I  wish  the  bit  o'  money  may  come,  though 
thy  father  11  keep  it  tight  whilst  he  lives.  And  now 
mind  I  have  some  sort  of  a  decent  place  to  come 
home  to-night,  or  I'll  spend  it  at  the  Chequers,  as  I 
did  last  Saturday — that  I  will."  He  said  no  more, 
but  turned  upon  his  heel  and  went — leaving  his 
young  wife  standing  there  crying,  and  with  the  baby's 
cap  drooping  in  her  hand.  But  as  Jane  raised  her 
face  to  answer  something  the  stall-keeper  said,  she 
saw  old  Mrs.  Redfern  passing  on.  In  an  instant  she 
was  by  her  side,  asking  her  eagerly  about  Mary. 
Mrs.  Redfern  said  Mary  was  poorly,  and  that  the 
baby  was  expected. 

"  But  do,  Mrs.  Redfern,  when  you  may,  speak  to 
her  about  me.  Say  I've  never  been  happy  since  that 
quarrel  mother  made  atween  us.  I  shall  mind  her 
words  better  than  I  once  did — for  I've  got  a  bit  o' 
wisdom  o'  the  world.  Do  say  a  good  word — it  would 
make  me  right  happy  for  us  to  be  again  friends." 

"  When  all's  over  and  Mary's  come  round  again, 
I'll  be  sure  to  tell  her  of  thee  ;  but  at  present,  Mrs. 
Ashfield,  I  mayn't  distress  her  mind  ;  Mr.  Picton 
said  I  mustn't,  and  Robert  would  never  forgive  me, 
I'm  sure,  if  I  said  a  word  that  flurried  her  in  the 
least.  My  Mary  likes  thee,  Jane,  though  fhou  did 
as  thou  didst  to  her  ;  and  any  trouble  o'  thine  would 
be  like  her  own.  But  I  m'un  be  going  now — Mary '11 
think  I'm  not  come."  So  saying,  Mrs.  Redfern  went 
on  her  way. 


A   SIERRA   LEONE   WEDDING. 

The  behaviour  of  the  applicants  for  the  bonds  of 
|    Hymen  is,   for  the  most  part,  decorous  ;  but  I  am 
i    sometimes  compelled  to  read  them  a  lecture,  as  well 
as  the  friends  who  attend  them  ;  I  make,  however, 
!    every  allowance  for  their  not  knowing  better.     The 
most  troublesome  and  unpleasant  part  of  the  duty  is 
to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  the  ill-behaved,  and 
very  often  disreputable,   characters  who  crowd  into 
i    the  church  on  such  occasions,  and  would,  if  not  re- 
!    strained  by  severe  and  decisive  interference,   bring 
|    their  indecencies  and  ribaldry  up  to  the  railings  of  the 
j    altar.     I  have  often  been  obliged  to  send  for  a  police- 
|    man  to  preserve  decorum,   and   then  the  miserable 
!    beings  will  run  out  of  the  church  with  laughter  and 
I    grins,  and  every  other  expression  of  ignorance  and 
i    contempt.     The  dress  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at 
I    the  bridal  merits  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  describe  it. 
j    The  uglier  the  parties,  the  more  pains  they  seem  to  take 
to  show  contrast  of  finery  and  colour  ;  fancy  a  short, 
j    dumpy,  waddling  bit  of  a  body,  black  as  jet,  covered 
j    with  white  silk  or  satin !  flounces  four  deep,  white  satin 
i    shoes,  white  gloves  ;  artificial  wreath,  or  a  fillet  of  na- 
j    tural  flowers,  encircling  her  curly  pute ! — there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  this.  Then  the  massive  ear-rings  of  virgin 
gold  depending  from  two  monstrous  lapping  ears,  the 
i    almost  imperceptible  nose,  the  pouting  lip,  and  wliite 
!    pearly  teeth  !     So  much  for  the  bride  ;  now  for  the 
j    bridegroom.     Scarcely  able  to  turn  one  way  or  the 
j    other,   so  tightly  is  he  cased  in  a  blue  swallow- tailed 
coat,  with  gilt  figured  buttons,  white  folding  waist- 
coat, and  everything  else  to  correspond  !     Thej  wed- 


ding ring  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  frequently 
a  curiosity  itself,  and  not  always  of  gold,  or  plain,  but 
sometimes  silver,  brass,  tin,  broad  and  twisted.  The 
glove  of  the  bashful  lady  has  generally  to^be  violently 
taken  off  to  admit  the  putting  on  the  finger  the  pre- 
cious emblem  of  fidelity  and  perpetuity  of  love,  and 
I  have  never  wanted  volunteers  to  officiate  for  me  in 
helping  the  most  interested  of  the  party  to  get  the 
ring  honestly  and  fairly  in  its  appointed  place.  The 
most  painful  part  of  my  duty  in  those  matters  was  to  get 
them  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  service  after  me  ;  the 
wretched  stupidity  they  would  show  in  trying  to  do  this 
exceeds  belief,  and  the  unseasonable  ridicule  it  would 
provoke  in  their  own  people  was  distressingly  trying. 
In  short,  their  utter  ignorance  in  numerous  cases  of 
the  nature  of  the  responsibilities  they  were  under- 
taking could  not  fail  of  causing  regret  that  they  marry 
at  all.  After  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  are  very  fond 
of  parading  themselves  through  the  streets,  but  cannot 
conceal  the  uneasiness  they  are  manifestly  suffering 
from  a  style  of  dress  to  which  they  are  riot  habituated. 
Not  unfrequently  the  new-married  couple  take  off 
shoes  and  stockings,  tuck  up  their  smart  flounces, 
and  in  this  more  simple  way  of  travelling  pursue  their 
path  homewards  to  conclude  the  day  with  the  marriage 
feast.  These  connubial  suppers  are  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  on  a  scale  equal 
to  if  not  beyond  their  means.  The  earnings  and 
savings  of  many  months  are  expended  in  furnishing 
them  with  what  their  notions  of  good  things  deem 
necessary  for  so  grand  a  palaver,  to  use  a  homely 
expression  ;  they  set  their  hearts  upon  being  able  to 
hoard  together  as  much  of  everything  as  they  can 
purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain,  and  very  often  fool- 
ishly expend  all  they  possess. — Dr.  Poole's  Sierra 
Leone. 


SHOW   FURNITURE. 

Furniture  too  good  to  be  used  is  a  nuisance.  Naught 
more  unpleasant  than  the  aspect  of  a  room,  or  a  suite 
of  rooms,  where  everything  is  bagged  up.  Chairs  in 
pinafores,  mirrors  in  muslin,  a  druggeted  carpet,  a 
hearth-rug  wrong  side  out,  and  a  chandelier  in  a  sack, 
seen  by  rays  of  light  that  straggle  in  edgeways  through 
slits  in  the  shutters,  and  exhaling  that  peculiar  brown- 
holland  fragrance  which  belongs  to  drawing  rooms  in 
masquerade  dress,  form  one  of  the  most  cheerless, 
dispiriting,  unhumanlike  spectacles  in  the  diorama  of 
domestic  life.  We  would  as  lief  be  ushered  into  a 
vault  as  into  such  an  apartment.  Nothing  can  be 
more  chilling  to  the  feelings,  except  perhaps  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  family  wash  taking  an  airing  on  the 
clothes  lines.  Why  do  people  buy  ma,gnificent  furni- 
ture to  clothe  it  in  hideous  disguises  ?  Does  the  glory 
of  exhibiting  the  article  undressed  half  a  dozen  evenings 
in  the  year  pay  for  all  the  cost  and  trouble  ?  The 
miser  enjoys  the  flashing  lustre  of  his  gold  every  time 
he  lifts  the  lid  of  his  strong  box  ;  but  what  pleasure 
can  there  be  in  possessing  a  species  of  property  that 
is  invisible  to  the  owner  three  hundred  and  fifty  days 
out  of  every  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ?  Give  us 
the  furniture  that  is  made  for  wear — tables  upon  which 
you  can  bring  down  your  fist  with  an  emphasis  with- 
out throwing  the  lady  of  the  house  into  hysterics — 
chairs  you  can  lean  back  in — carpets  that  you  can 
promenade  upon — in  a  word,  give  us  comfort,  and  let 
us  wear  things  out.  It  is  provoking  to  see  chairs  and 
sofas  preserved  for  years  without  spot  or  blemish, 
while  the  wrinkles  are  multiplying  in  the  face,  and 
the  grey  hairs  on  the  head,  of  the  proprietor.  For 
these  and  sundry  other  reasons,  we  have  an  especial 
spite  against  show  furniture. — Major  Noah:  American 
Paper. 
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POSTED  BOOKS. 

I  MEET  the  men  of  merchandize 

Upon  the  streets  to-day  ; 
I  look  into  their  eager  eyes, 

Each  on  his  anxious  way, — • 
Each  bent  upon  his  own  pursuit 

Of  bargain  or  of  sale. 
Each,  in  his  brain,  doth  quick  compute 

His  gain  by  box  or  bale, 
And  rubs  his  hands  in  proud  delight, — 

Applauds  each  plan  invented, — 
Makes  up  his  ledger  for  the  night, 

And  posts  his  Books,  contented. 

Thou  busy  brother  of  the  mart, 

A  moment  lend  to  me  : — 
Within  the  ledger  of  thy  heart, 

What  balance  dost  thou  see  ? 
Amid  the  columns,  clear  and  tall, 

Do  "  gracious  acts  "  appear  ? 
Doth  any  "light  of  goodness  "  fall, 

To  make  their  mazes  clear  ? 
Dost  thou  compute  the  ample  gain, 

From  words  and  actions  true  ? 
If  not,  Ah  !  cease  thy  labour  vain, 

And  post  thy  Books  anew  ! 

The  lark  rose  in  the  arched  skies, 

And  showered  upon  mine  ear 
A  flood  of  glorious  melodies, — 

It  seemed  a  spirit  near  ! 
The  waving  grass  flung  from  its  blades, 

Overflowing  benison, 
And  thro'  the  fairy-peopled  glades 

The  blessing  floated  on  ! 
With  laden  heart  and  beaming  eyes, 

And  happy,  hearty  looks, 
I  count  up  all  my  merchandize, 

And  close  my  Posted  Books. 

In  mood  of  holy  harmony 

I  walk  the  world  to-day  ; 
Sweet  influence  benignantly 

Shines  out  upon  my  way  ; 
Clear  eyes  in  clearness  answer  mine, 

Soft  words  in  softness  fall, 
True  thoughts  come  truly  and  benign, 

And  God  doth  gladden  all ! 
My  soul  is  bathed  in  ecstasy, 

And  leaps  up  with  delight  ; 
A  hand  unseen  doth  follow  me 

And  post  my  Books  to-night  ! 

Ah  !  brother,  count  thy  richest  wealth, — 

The  wealth  of  noble  being, 
An  honest  heart's  pulsating  health, 

A  soul's  wide  stretch  of  seeing  : 
What  eyes  do  loving  follow  thee, 

What  hearts  throb  at  thy  meeting, 
What  lips  in  blessings  mention  thee, 

What  hands  grasp  at  thy  greeting  ? 
If  rich  in  these,  thou'rt  rich  indeed, 

Thy  soul,  in  peace,  outlooks  : 
If  poor,— go,  feed  thy  shivering  need, 

On  more  than  POSTED  BOOKS. 

MAEIE. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

WE  condemn,  ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  re- 
proaches thrown  on  an  individual,  and  turn  away  from 
his  exculpation. 

THERE  are  many  moral  Actseons,  who  are  as  mise- 
rably devoured  by  objects  of  their  own  choosing,  as 
was  the  fabulous  one  by  his  own  hounds. 

NEVER  make  the  avoidance  of  punishment  a  reason 
for  avoiding  sin. 

To  improve  a  man  is  to  liberalize  arid  enlarge  him 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose. 

A  MAN  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot  find, 
creates  them.  He  who  deliberately  adopts  a  great 
end  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished  it, — has  scaled 
the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

STRENGTH  of  resolution  is,  in  itself,  dominion  and 
ability  ;  and  there  is  a  seed  of  sovereignty  in  the 
bareness  of  unflinching  determination. 

IT  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  are,  which 
constitutes  our  glory  and  felicity. 

IT  is  through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  out- 
ward things. 

THAT  virtue  which  depends  on  opinion  looks  to 
secrecy  alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  desert. 

THERE  is  no  form  or  phase  of  moral  being  in  which 
there  is  not  enwrapped  a  seed  of  wisdom  ;  suffering  | 
is  but  a  ploughshare,  which  reveals  the  hidden  wealth  ; 
of  the  nature  which  it  furrows  ;  and  calamity  is  but  a  i 
blast,  which  exposes  the  pearly  treasures  of  a  deep  i 
which  had  else  seemed  void  or  worthless. 

NOTHING  can  constitute  good  breeding  that  has  not   i 
good  nature  for  its  foundation. 

ANY  thing  we  can  love  and  reverence  becomes,  as   i 
it  were,  the  sabbath  for  the  mind. 

ENNUI  is  the  ghost  of  murdered  time. 

SELF-dependence,  which  generates  all  that  is  grand   | 
in  plan  and  power,  is  the  great  source  of  strength. 

IN  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  forger   j 
of  the  lie  is  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should 
have  a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers. 

THE  temper  which  recognizes  the  good  that  is  in 
the  world,  is  more  maturely  wise  than  that  which 
searches  for  the  evil. 

WE  can  be  as  little  certain  of  other  men  in  the  pre- 
sent as  we  can  be  of  ourselves  in  the  future. 

WE  ought  not  to  judge  of  men's  merits  by  their 
qualifications,  but  by  the  use  they  make  of  them. 

IP  we  follow  conscientiously  what  we  perceive  to 
be  good,  we  shall  be  certain  never  to  be  misled  ;  but 
ii  we  do  what  others  think  right,  we  shall  follow  a 
very  uncertain  guide,  and  pollute  the  best  of  actions 
with  a  wrong  motive. 

HAPPY  the  boy  whose  mother  is  tired  of  talking 
nonsense  to  him  before  he  is  old  enough  to  know  the 
sense  of  it. 


[  We  hare  the  pleasure  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  Journal  during  this 
month  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  note,  that  both 
Printer  and  Editor  ivill  exert  every  attention  to  render 
the  Journal  more  and  more  deserving  of  its  extensive 
patronage, ,] 
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THE  FIFTH  OF  AUGUST. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

WE  have  often  indulged  in  speculative  imagination 
as  to  the  course  of  life  we  should  adopt  if  we  were 
compelled  to  vacate  our  rural  cot  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus, and  betake  ourselves  to  some  every-day  sort 
of  bread-getting  in  this  dusty  world.  We  have  held 
thoughtful  debate  over  various  predilections.  Fre- 
quently, on  a  winter's  morning,  when  our  neighbour- 
hood was  outward  bound  "in  search  of  the  North  Pole," 
and  the  wind  in  the  carving-knife  quarter,  we  have 
pronounced  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  "roasted  chest- 
nut "  business.  The  miniature  Vesuvius  of  scarlet 
charcoal,  with  its  crater  wreaths  of  steam,  was  the 
only  symptom  of  an  Italian  climate  we  could  meet. 
We  loved  to  look  on  the  charred  coats  of  the  delicious, 
tawny  Spaniards,  and  fancied  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  was  a  very  lucky  being,  since  hia 
pursuit  gave  him  a  tolerable  chance  of  cc  burning  hia 
fingers;" — then  we  have  been  sorely  tempted  in 
springtime  by  the  display  of  early  radishes  and 
onions  "  drawn  mild  ;"  with  the  sun's  rays,  angularly 
glancing,  just  lighting  up  the  rich  red  and  delicate 
white,  until  our  ridiculous  brain  has  believed  that  the 
vulgar  vegetables  were  rubies  and  pearls  run  to  seed. 
Many  a  fairy  vision  have  we  conjured  over  these  horti- 
cultural specimens,  and  we  have  fancied  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  way  of  "turning  an  honest  penny,"  but  our 
volume  of  Arabian  Nights  was  suddenly  closed  by  the 
remembrance  of  Covent-garden  mornings  ;  and  four 
o'clock  A.M.,  with  the  possibility  of  drizzling  rain, 
operated  with  wonderfully  sedative  power  on  our  ex- 
cited nerves.  Then  the  dog's-meat  barrow  (don't 
faint,  gentle  reader)  has  elicited  our  partial  sympa- 
thies, though  we  admit  that  our  admiration  of  this 
commercial  department  has  been  awakened  rather  by 
that  which  surrounded  the  merchandize,  than  by  the 
merchandize  itself,  yet  we  are  ready  to  assert  and 
prove  that  it  is  far  from  the  most  uninteresting  of  call- 
ings, and  we  are  thinking  that  the  big  boys  of  the 
world,  with  that  clever  "  tutor's  assistant,"  Self-Inte- 
rest, often  do  business  for  much  larger  amount  in 
equally  "  vulgar  fractions  ;"  and  we  have  seen  a  deal 
of  "  cutting  up  "  and  "  selling  "  done,  with  only  this 
slight  moral  and  physical  difference — that  the  object 
was  a  living  friend  instead  of  a  dead  horse. 

There  is  a  gleam  of  felicity  in  watching  the  dumb 


inhabitants  of  a  long  street  issue  forth  on  hearing  the 
well-known  cry  of  the  purveyor  of  dead  Dobbin.  Out 
come  the  kitchen  blacks  and  parlour  tabbies,  with 
tones  of  various  modulations,  from  the  gentle  purr  in 
the  "  natural  key,"  to  the  uproarious  mew  in  the 
"chromatic  scale."  The  Skye  terrrier,  from  No.  10, 
forgets  for  the  moment  his  Capulet  feeling  to  the 
Montague  spaniel  of  No.  2,  and  rushes  to  the  "  Sym- 
posium," without  once  rolling  his  ancient  enemy  in 
the  dust.  Mrs.  Faddle's  tortoiseshell  pet  has  lost  its 
usual  timidity,  and  is  seen  side  by  side  with  Tom 
Block's  bull-dog,  defying  all  perils,  and  rubbing 
against  the  legs  of  the  barrow  and  its  owner  with 
such  vigorous  pertinacity,  that  she  stands  a  toler- 
able chance  of  being  served  first,  but  for  the  fact 
that  a  ferocious-looking,  long-whiskered  Tom  has  ac- 
tually leaped  up  into  the  scales,  and  insists  on  having 
his  "  ha'p'orth  "  immediately.  Yes,  there  certainly  is 
great  human  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  happiness 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  in  being  quite  sure  that 
those  about  us  are  really  "glad  to  see  us." 

Then  we  have  conceived  various  prejudices,  at 
various  times,  in  favour  of  baskets  of  "sweet  laven- 
der, "  boards  of  lollipops,  and  bunches  of  primroses  ; 
but  we  must  confess  that  our  taste  has  undeviatingly 
leaned  to  the  side  of  commerce  where  business  might 
be  carried  on  without  "double  entry."  Whether  this 
proceeds  from  a  natural  love  of  primitive  simplicity, 
or  a  natural  incapacity  for  arithmetic,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  decide ;  we  believe  the  first  to  be  a  very 
strong  feature  in  our  organization  ;  but  considering 
that  our  laundress's  bill  always  causes  a  repulsive 
shudder,  and  fixes  a  distraught  gaze  on  our  generally 
intelligent  face,  that  Wordsworth's  idiot-boy  might 
have  worn  with  grace — why  it  is  possible  that  the 
latter  may  have  some  influence  on  our  propensities. 
But  let  us  be  confident  with  our  kind  old  friend  "the 
public,"  and  openly  avow  our  strongest  love  ;  it  is 
positively  given  to  an  oyster-stall, — when  the  weather 
is  very  warm,  mind,  the  tubs  newly  painted,  the 
corner  of  position  not  too  drafty,  and  the  customers 
tolerably  respectable. 

Since  we  have  confessed  such  an  unseemly  fancy, 
it  may  attract  the  wondering  dissent  of  delicate  and 
refined  minds  ;  so  let  us  endeavour  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  qualifications  which  induced  the  choice,  and  so 
neutralize  the  hasty  opinions  which  might  denounce 
such  choice  as  a  vulgar  delusion. 
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We  are  convinced,  from  careful  observation,  that 
keeping  an  oyster-stall  is  not  amongst  the  greatest 
evils  of  life.  There  is  something  invigorating  and 
grateful  in  the  very  sound  of  ' '  fine  fresh  natives  ; " 
there  is  much  that  is  pleasant  in  the  sight  of  the  spruce 
"maid  of  all  work,"  on  an  August  evening,  whose 
clean,  coquettish  face,  and  just-out-of-paper  ringlets, 
surpass  the  gloss  of  the  pink  satin  bow  that  flirts 
with  her  chin.  One  likes  to  listen  to  her  important 
exclamation  of  "do  make  haste!"  as  she  glances 
down  the  street,  and  then  at  the  half-filled  willow- 
pattern  dish,  while  the  door-key  is  rapidly  twirled  on 
her  forefinger,  or  chinked  against  the  liquidating  shill- 
ing. Suspicion  is  generally  a  mean  invader,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  her  haste  is  not 
entirely  on  account  of  "master  and  missis  being  kept 
waiting,"  it  may  be  slightly  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  having  met  a  good-looking  journey- 
man carpenter  (a  very  old  friend, — perhaps  a  second 
cousin)  just  round  the  corner,  and  who  may  happen  to 
be  detained  by  some  untoward  little  incident  about 
that  particular  spot  until  she  returns.  We  all  see 
how  it  is,  and  what  is  likely  to  come  of  it ;  that  gossip 
home  from  the  oyster-stall,  of  some  three  minutes' 
duration,  seals  an  assignation  on  her  holiday  next 
week,  and  that  assignation  produces  general  arrange- 
ments touching  "giving  yarning,"  taking  apartments, 
and  buying  a  ring.  Ah,  Mary,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  oyster-stall,  the  day  might  have  been  put  off 
much  longer. 

And  have  you  never  been  amused,  gentle  reader, 
by  the  predicaments  into  which  an  inexperienced 
oyster-eater  is  plunged  when  he  struggles  to  se- 
cure a  large  fish  in  his  eager  mouth.  Look  at 
that  tailor's  apprentice,  a  tiny,  dwindling  boy,  who, 
recently  from  a  country  "  union/',  gazes  on  the 
"  three  a  penny  lots  "  with  a  desperate  eye,  and,  with 
the  determination  of  Heliogabalus,  resolves  to  pro- 
cure an  appetite,  and  revel  in  the  conchological  deli- 
cacies for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  After  an  undue 
quantity  of  acetic  fluid  being  administered  from  a 
ginger-beer  bottle,  and  a  laborious  application  of  black 
pepper  from  a  castor  of  uncertain  date,  his  lips  make 
a  rash  attempt  to  seize  the  choice  morsel, — they  fail  ; 
another  effort,  and  another  still,  succeeds,  slobbering 
and  snapping,  and  snapping  and  slobbering,  the  slip- 
pery inhabitant  of  the  bivalve  domicile  is  at  last  depo- 
sited in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  kerb-stone,  while 
the  luckless  wight  stares  at  it  with  as  much  intensity 
and  interest  as  if,  reversing  Shakspere's  text,  the 
oyster  were  his  world.  Never  heed,  poor  boy,  go  on 
with  a  brave  heart,  try  another  fish  ;  hope  is  as  slip- 
pery as  the  oyster,  and  many  a  fair  expectation  will 
fall  on  a  destroying  kerb-stone,  while"  you  stand  at 
the  great  stall  of  life.  Yet  you  may  thrive  tolerably 
well  if  you  keep  a  pocket-full  of  courage  either  in 
pence  or  perseverance. 

"  Grotto  day  "  too,  that  day  of  fun  and  excitement, 
unequalled  by  any  in  the  calendar,  save,  perhaps,  the 
5th  of  November.  Who  does  not  admire  the  archi- 
tectural domes,  rising  in  extemporaneous  sublimity 
at  every  fifty  yards,  defying  Queen's  surveyors,  and 
putting  the  Brighton  Pavilion  to  shame  for  grotesque 
design.  What  active  anxiety  is  displayed  by  the 
gang  of  urchins  seeking  "building  materials,"  — by 
the  big  boys  who  make  barrows  of  rickety  baskets, 


and  by  "the  toddlin  wee  things  "whose  torn  pina- 
fores will  scarcely  hold  a  dozen  of  the  precious  shells 
in  safety.  How  they  peer  round  the  oyster  depots, 
and  pounce  upon  the  rejected  exteriors,  as  though 
they  each  held  a  Cleopatra's  pearl.  The  proprietor 
may  be  as  emphatic  as  he  chooses  in  beseeching  them 
to  "get  out  of  the  way  ;"  he  may  scold  and  threaten 
with  all  the  energy  of  expression  that  oyster-dealers 
are  famous  for  ;  but  the  anticipated  glory  of  raising 
a  "  marine  villa  "  to  overlook  the  rapid  kennel  in  the 
next  street,  and  of  illuminating  the  said  villa  with  a 
"  halfpenny  dip,"  is  too  great  to  be  checked  by  any- 
thing short  of  being  locked  up  with  the  other 
"babbies,"  while  the  maternal  relative  "goes  out 
a-washing."  The  lawyer,  who  swallowed  the  fish 
and  bestowed  the  shells  on  his  clients,  would  have 
been  deemed  a  generous  member  of  society  by  these 
cherubs  of  a  dusty  paradise,  methinks.  Happy  young 
vagabonds  !  ye  get  more  music  out  of  your  shells 
than  the  rosy- lipped  conch  of  the  poet  ever  yielded 
him ;  put  his  ear  as  close  as  he  might.  Ye  may  be 
among  the  "unwise  builders,"  but  somehow  these 
contemptible  piles  seem  to  be  grounded  on  the  corner- 
stones of  happiness  ;  and  ever  will  be,  we  suppose, 
while  raised  on  the  golden  "  sands "  of  childhood, 
We  think  we  have  read  of  a  son  of  the  Immortal 
Nine,  who  stuck  his  candle  in  a  skull,  while  he  sang 
the  theme  of  death  and  the  grave.  We  object  to  this 
method  of  illuminating  a  study,  and  would  much 
prefer  joining  such  a  strain  as  this  in  the  light  of  the 
huge  grotto  at  the  end  of  our  street : — 

There's  a  spirit  that  dwells  in  our  palace  of  sheila 

That  will  never  be  silent  on  earth, 
For  the  joy  of  the  young  has  an  infinite  tongue, 

And  life  is  but  a  type  of  our  mirth. 
Men,  all  of  them,  light  up  their  fanciful  domes, 

And  our  cry  is  Mortality's  motto ; 
Asking  Heaven  to  look  on  the  heart's  fairy  homes, — 

Is  "Please  to  remember  our  grotto." 

But  this  will  not  do, — we  are  sinning  against  sober 
prose  with  the  wildest  of  rhyme.  Forgive  us,  gentle 
reader,  it  is  a  trick  we  learnt  in  our  early  days.  We 
were  closely  associated  with  streams,  birds,  and  breezes. 
They  all  sung  as  they  went,  and  a  good  ear  and  love  of 
our  company  soon  set  us  up  as  a  chorus  singer  among 
them  ;  and  somehow,  to  this  day,  when  we  feel  espe- 
cially ethereal,  we  detect  ourselves  rebelling  against 
all  work-day  phraseology,  and  running  riot  in  some 
strange  exuberant  measure  of  rhythm.  We  have  often 
feared  that  Apollo  would  notice  us  as  most  folks  did 
the  celebrated  Billy  Raven,  by  giving  us  a  penny  to 
go  to  the  next  street ;  but,  thanks  to  the  kind-hearted 
crowd  that  condescends  to  listen  to  our  ballad  trolling, 
his  godship  has  never  yet  offered  such  a  mortifying 
bribe. 

But  come,  we  must  go  back  to  the  grotto. 

Denizen  of  the  world,  now  scanning  these  ill-formed 
sentences, — did  you  never  build  a  grotto  ?  We  do  j 
not  inquire  figuratively, — we  do  not  allude  to  the 
splendid  mansion  or  neat  cottage,  where  you  brought 
Emily  home,  and  thought  a  quarrel  about  dumplings 
or  beef  an  impossible  thing, — we  do  not  hint  at  the 
crystallized  sugar  temple  you  made  of  those  twenty 
thousand  shares  on  the  Great  Doem  Line.  We  do  not 
expect  you  to  mention  that  "sworn  friend  "  you  held 
so  highly,  who  borrowed  your  name  and  then  abused 
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it.  No,  no  ;  we  mean  to  ask,  did  you  never  build  a 
veritable  grotto  out  of  real  oyster- shells,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  and  light  it  with  a  real  tallow  candle  ?  If 
you  have  not,  you  have  lost  a  great  stake  of  pleasure 
in  the  speculative  game  of  existence.  We  recollect 
helping  to  raise  one  of  these  edifices,  and  never  was 
human  felicity  more  complete  than  when  we  gazed 
on  the  finished  structure.  Solomon  staring  at  his 
temple,  or  Fox  and  Henderson  scanning  their  Crystal 
Palace,  never  experienced  more  ample  satisfaction, 
but  the  difficulties  of  performing  the  work  were 
enough  to  have  deterred  any  "  grown-up "  spirit. 
First,  the  shells  were  to  be  stealthily  brought  into  the 
garden,  and  were  we  to  relata  all  the  manoauvres  that 
were  resorted  to  in  effecting  the  purpose,  it  might  be 
supposed  by  ungenerous  people  that  we  and  our  com- 
panions were  little  better  than  "rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds ;"  and  we  sadly  fear  that  the  conventionalities 
of  propriety  were  slightly  forgotten  in  our  anxiety  to 
rear  a  colossal  grotto.  Then  the  shells  were  to  be 
scrubbed  perfectly  clean,  and  the  damage  done  to 
frocks,  trowsers,  and  jackets,  during  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  was  probably  best  known  to  the  mothers 
of  the  parties.  Then  the  active  dispute  as  to  place  of 
building,  size  of  the  ring,  height  of  the  walls, — one  in- 
sisting on  a  circumference  that  would  have  consumed 
unnumbered  cartloads  of  shells,  another  advocating  a 
moderate  oblong  as  being  most  effective,  a  third  talk- 
ing most  energetically  of  a  square,  a  fourth  objecting 
to  every  design,  but  offering  none  of  his  own,  a  fifth 
quarrelling  with  all  at  the  first  start,  and  lugging  the 
chief  of  the  materials  into  a  far-off  corner,  to  have  a 
grotto  of  his  own  ;  in  short,  it  was  a  projected  Babel, 
where  the  loud  voices  and  confusion  of  tongues  were 
the  only  things  likely  to  reach  the  skies.  There  were 
two  positive  illustrations  of  active  pugnacity,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  own  that  one  was  between  a  rosy- 
faced  brother  and  fair-haired  sister,  the  lady  having 
the  presumption  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  he  was 
building  "  all  aslant ;"  but  at  last  the  glorious  grotto 
was  achieved,  and  merrily  we  danced  about  it.  Two 
noble  candles  glittered  through  it  in  the  dusky 
shadows  of  evening,  and  jqy  was  at  a  noisy  height, 
when  an  ambitious  spirit  thought  it  would  look  more 
grand  with  more  light.  The  rest  thought  it  looked 
quite  beautiful  enough,  and  there  had  been  some  risk 
already  in  introducing  the  flaming  wicks.  Prudent 
voices  cried,  "  Let  it  alone  ;"  but  pertinacity  won  its 
way,  and  two  more  candles  were  procured.  Alas  !  in 
attempting  to  place  them,  an  unlucky  stroke  of  the 
elbow  undid  our  whole  day's  labour  in  a  second  ;  the 
pile  of  happiness  was  shattered,  and  we  stood  in 
sorrow  and  bitterness  over  the  wreck,  while  many  a 
hard  word  was  heaped  on  the  one  whose  folly  had 
caused  the  destruction.  The  lesson  has  never  left  our 
brain. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  we  met  with  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  we  had  not  seen  for  five  years. 
We  had  known  him  moderately  rich,  healthy  in  his 
body,  cheerful  in  his  mind,  generous  in  his  conduct, 
happy  and  free  in  his  home, — we  now  found  him  a  man 
of  "  immense  wealth."  The  railways  had  "made  him ;" 
but  he  was  haggard  in  face,  narrowed  in  feeling,  mean 
in  principle,  and  had  no  trace  of  anything  in  his  eye 
but  "  speculation."  "  Ah ! "  said  we  to  ourselves,  as  we 
looked  on  his  contracted  brow,  and  heard  him  mutter 


discontentedly  over  the  "price  of  consols," — "Ah," 
said  we,  "  that  man  has  wanted  too  much  light  in  his 
grotto."  This  very  morning  we  were  sought  by  a 
lady  friend,  who  came  to  impart  her  grief,  touching 
the  misconduct  of  her  only  child.  She  was  left  a 
widow,  with  one  boy,  who  had  ample  brains  to  form  a 
very  respectable  man,  if  a  sound  practical  education, 
under  the  moral  influence  and  example  of  home,  had 
been  given  him.  He  had  plenty  of  impulsive  energy, 
which  the  doting  mother  mistook  for  wilful  genius  ; 
and  his  head  being  very  large,  she.  thought  a  college 
training,  with  first-rate  society,  would  convert  it  into 
a  British  Museum.  Three  years  of"  endless  expense  " 
and  unnumbered  mortifications  have  proved  too 
plainly  that  it  is  possible  for  colleges  to  turn  out 
Calibans  as  well  as  Crichtons  ;  and  the  youth  that  was 
to  grace  the  church  or  startle  the  senate,  finds  his 
most  fitting  place  by  the  prize-ring.  She  had  vague 
notions  that  he  would  acquire  Greek  wisdom,  French 
elegance,  Hebrew  lore,  Koman  eloquence,  and  refined 
friends, — she  sees  him  laughing  at  a  mother's  heart- 
distilled  tears  ;  she  hears  him  pronounce  emphatic 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  race-boats  and  fighting- 
dogs,  and  finds  him  referred  to  with  great  confidence 
when  the  excellence  of  beer  or  port- wine  is  discussed. 
His  "refined  friends"  are  among  the  most  objection- 
able of  men,  and  her  dear  "clever  "  boy  has  been  ren- 
dered a  disgraceful  trouble  to  her  lonely  state.  "  Ah !  " 
thought  we,  "  she  had  better  have  sent  him  to  the 
school  his  father  went  to  ; — but  she  would  have  too 
much  light  in  her  grotto." 

We  have  a  very  handsome  neighbour,  in  the  shape  of 
a  stalwart  stripling,  who  has  the  finest  of  eyes,  teeth, 
features,  and  complexion  •  but  he  took  it  into  his  wise 
pate  some  time  since  that  he  needed  whiskers. 
Accordingly,  he  procured  some  poisonous  cosmetic, 
and  rubbed  it  into  his  cheeks  with  unceasing  applica- 
tion for  some  hours.  The  next  day  he  came  to  us  in 
most  rueful  plight,  and  showed  us  inflammation  and 
blisters,  instead  of  a  round  smooth  face.  We  had  told 
him  our  story  of  the  grotto,  and  had  some  malicious 
mischief  in  our  smile,  we  fear,  as  we  exclaimed,  "  So 
you  could  not  be  contented  with  your  good  looks,  but 
must  needs  have  too  much  light  in  your  grotto." 
We  were  associated  the  other  evening  with  some 
cheerful  spirits,  where  St.  Cecilia  was  the  presiding 
deity  over  the  hours.  A  pretty,  good-natured  English 
girl  was  of  the  party,  and  celebrated  for  her  sweet 
old-fashioned  ditties,  her  articulative  expression  being 
always  perfect,  and  her  voice  melodiously  in  tune,  but 
very  limited  in  compass  and  power.  Our  ears  were 
considerably  astonished  when  she  volunteered  an 
Italian  scena  of  elaborate  composition,  and  extremely 
difficult  execution  ;  need  we  say  that  her  "shakes" 
and  "  runs  "  proved  "  alarming  failures,"  the  whole 
effort  was  a  mere  display  of  laborious  noise,  and  pain- 
fully reminded  one  of  an  asthmatic  railway-whistle. 
Somehow,  there  was  no  enthusiastic  heartiness  in  the 
"  returning  of  thanks  "  as  there  had  always  been,  and 
all  around  looked  ungratefully  blank.  We  were  on 
excellent  "  old  friend  "  terms  with  the  lady,  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  Kitty,  dear  ;  don't  you  think  you 
could  manage  '  On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water '  better 
than  that  which  you  have  just  done  ?  we  don't  want 
too  much  light  in  your  grotto."  Kitty,  like  a  sensible 
girl,  as  she  is,  took  the  hint,  went  back  to  her  natural 
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style,  sang  half  a  dozen  ballads — winning  thereby 
as  many  hearts  —  and  has  utterly  eschewed  all 
Italian  impossibilities.  But  we  are  growing  prosy 
over  our  simple  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  5th  of 
August,  and  had  better  fling  our  pen  aside.  Do 
not  laugh  at  our  theme  ;  we  are  very  foolish,  we 
admit,  yet  we  have  unbounded  faith  in  our  true  friend, 
"the  public,"  and  believe  that  our  random  scribbling 
will  be  endured  for  "  old  acquaintance  sake  ; "  and 
should  any  presume  to  mock  at  our  flimsy  nothingness, 
we  beg  leave  to  hint  that  they  themselves  have  most 
probably  been  elaborately  impressed  many  a  time  with 
the  importance  of  a  tottering  edifice  and  flaring  light 
in  some  form  or  other  ;  so  they  must  not  be  too  hardly 
critical  upon  the  jingling  that  has  been  aroused  by  the 
vulgar  key-note  of  "Pray  remember  the  grotto."  If 
they  doubt  the  classical  halo  that  can  be  thrown 
around  the  subject,  just  let  them  look  on  Webster's 
beautiful  picture,  and  do  otherwise  than  "  remember  " 
hi*  "grotto  "  if  they  can. 


THE  DERBY  BABIES. 

PART  V. 
BY   ELIZA  METEYARD. 

There  was  a  dear  and  pleasant  meeting  between 
Mary  and  her  mother ;  and  that  afternoon,  when 
Robert  came  home,  there  was  the  neat  tea-table 
covered  with  country  delicacies,  and  plenty  of  news 
for  him  to  hear  about  the  dale  and  dale-folks. 

That  evening,  quite  late,  the  doctor  came — and 
Robert  sat  by  the  fire  all  night,  though  he  had  been 
kindly  offered  a  bed  at  a  neighbour's.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  he  thus  sat  sentinel  ;  for  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  the  yard  that  Mrs.  Cotton  was  in  her 
trouble,  Mrs.  Dogman  and  other  officious  neighbours, 
who  liked  the  gossip  and  tea-drinking  of  such  occa- 
sions, hastened  to  proffer  their  services  ;  but  the  cold 
yet  civil  negative  of  the  young  husband  kept  the 
house  free  of  that  babble  and  ignorant  interference, 
which,  in  a  myriad  instances,  have  hurried  both  mother 
and  babe  to  an  untimely  grave.  So  there  he  sat  all 
night,  intently  anxious.  At  length,  as  morning 
broke,  he  fell  asleep, — and  had  slept  some  time — the 
sun's  rays  now  falling  warmly  and  broadly  into  the 
little  room,  when  Mary's  mother  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  though  to  arouse  him  instantly,  so  light  was 
his  sleep.  "You've  got  a  little  son,"  she  said,  "and  as 
healthy  and  pretty  as  babe  can  be,  and  Mary  is  well, 
considering.  You  won't  see  them  yet — the  doctor 
likes  them  to  be  quiet."  So  saying,  the  good  old 
mother  went  lightly  up-stairs  again,  leaving  the  young 
husband. 

And  now  that  all  was  wTell,  and  this  glad  tidings 
filled  his  heart,  the  sunshine  and  glory  of  the  morn- 
ing seemed  to  beckon  him  abroad.  He  therefore 
dressed ;  went  out,  called  on  old  Mrs.  Redfern's 
cousin  to  tell  him  the  news,  and  who  in  return  had 
good  news  to  tell, — that  his  wages  at  the  foundry 
would  be  raised  in  another  fortnight ;  and  that  if  he 
were  self-improving,  as  he  had  shown  such  aptitude  at 
the  work,  a  still  higher  place  might  be  his.  Besides 
this,  Robert  heard  that  a  cottage  and  garden  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  foundry  would  be  vacant 
and  to  let  in  a  month's  time,  as  the  present 
occupier,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Redfern's  cousin,  was  about 
to  remove  to  some  employment  in  an  adjacent  town. 
"  And  you  may  go  there  and  look  at  them  this  very 
morning,  Robert,  if  you  will,"  said  the  old  man  It 


was  a  new  joy,  a  new  motive,  a  new  good,  if  he  could 
thus  procure  a  better  home  for  his  sweet  wife  and 
little  babe  ;  and  Robert  went  rapidly  there,  arranging 
his  plans  as  he  did  so.  "Yes,  "he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  this  rise  in  wages  will  afford  the  other  rent — 
and  mayn't  I  make  a  great  surprise  for  Mary,  too. 
When  she's  well  enough  she  goes  back  with  her 
mother  into  the  Peak  for  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  baby 
may  be  christened  by  Mr.  Wharnclifte — and  I  might 
move  then,  and  so  bring  her  home  to  the  new  house 
the  day  she  comes  back."  The  more  Robert  thought 
of  this  plan,  the  more  it  seemed  possible,  and  he 
determined  to  talk  it  quietly  over  with  Mary's 
mother. 

Had  a  cottage  been  sought  out  expressly  for  him, 
one  could  have  been  scarcely  found  more  suiting  than 
this  one,  for  it  lay  amidst  fields  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles  from  the  foundry,  and  had  a  sweet 
old-fashioned  garden  lying  round,  well  clothed  with 
fruit-trees.  The  people  willingly  showed  the  cottage, 
which  contained  a  parlour,  a  kitchen,  and  three 
bed-rooms,  and  when  he  had  seen  these  Robert 
strolled  out  into  the  garden.  All  the  little  paths 
were  green  with  box  on  either  side,  and  lay  enshrined 
in  the  glad  light  of  the  sun.  The  peas1  were  just 
peeping  from  the  ground,  the  gooseberry  and  currant- 
trees  wei-e  just  full  of  leaf,  and  the  apple  and  cherry- 
trees  were  a  mass  of  blossom.  Yes  !  it  was  just  the 
place  for  Mary  and  her  babe,  and  he  would  work 
hard  to  earn  it  and  secure  it  for  them — and  this  was 
the  artizan's  thought  and  manly  resolution  on  the 
glad  morning  of  his  baby's  birth.  He  gathered 
Mary  a  bunch  of  rich  scented  violets,  and  went  his 
way  home. 

The  Sabbath's  early  bells  were  ringing  when  he 
reached  the  town.  Mrs.  Redfern  waited  breakfast- 
but  what  was  food  to  him  who  had  his  first-born  yet 
to  see  ?  He  went  lightly  up-stairs,  and  there  lay 
Mary  in  the  little  airy  curtained  room,  better  than 
ever  he  had  expected  her  to  be,  though  needing 
stillness. 

"  Robert,"  she  faintly  said,  "  God  has  been  merci- 
ful and  made  our  baby  beautiful,"  and  as  she  said 
this  she  raised  the  bed-clothes,  and  there  on  her 
arm,  in  its  little  high-throated  dress,  made  to  fasten 
without  pin  or  ligature,  lay  the  babe,  in  its  first  deep 
sleep — the  sleep  which  showed  no  pain — no  imper- 
fection—the sleep  which  nature  gives,  when  nature's 
laws  are  permitted  to  work  out  uninterruptedly  their 
own  great  ends.  It  was  a  fine-limbed,  well-propor- 
tioned child  :  tiny  locks  of  hair  lay  round  its  fore- 
head, and  dimples  jewelled  the  soft  waxen  beauty  of 
its  little  hands.  It  was  lovely — physically  perfect ; 
the  mother's  sweet  and  reverend  care  had  ministered 
to  $uch  development ;  and  who  should  say — speaking 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  indwelling  soul — that  the  waning 
sunlight,  and  the  bleeding  foot,  had  been  in  vain  ? 
Oh,  no  !  no  act  of  genuine  pity  can  be  lost — no 
essence  of  the  beautiful  can  pass  away  without  its 
sign  ! 

Oh,  human  women  !  in  your  great  office  and  privi- 
lege of  mother,  think  well  of  this.  Recollect  that 
every  act — ay,  every  thought — of  meanness,  or  dis- 
honesty, or  treachery,  or  sin,  may  stamp  its  hideous 
image  upon  the  moral  being  of  your  child — whilst 
every  act  of  pity,  truth,  and  love,  ennobles  it,  and 
surely  lifts  it  up  a  step  to  heaven  ! 

As  Robert  stooped  and  raised  the  little  curled-up 
hand  to  kiss,  the  baby  wpke  from  its  first  long  sleep  of 
some  hours  and  began  to  cry,  as  it  moved  its  tiny  lips, 
as  thougli  in  the  act  of  sucking.  As  it  had  not  been 
drugged  or  had  any  vile  nostrum  administered  to  it, 
nature  supplying  in  the  mother's  milk  the  needed 
medicine,  it  eagerly  seized  the  sweet  and  flowing 
fountain  offered  to  its  lips,  the  breast  of  its  young 
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mother  :  and  then  its  little  cry  was  over — it  nestled 
like  the  dew-drop  to  the  flower — to  the  fountain  made 
thus  so  bountiful  by  its  mother's  genial  love  and 
care ! 

"  Robert,"  said  Mary,  though  in  a  very  low,  faint 
voice,  "  I  can't  speak  much  to  you  now,  but  I  am 
happy — very  happy,  that  our  babe  is  so  straight- 
limbed  and  perfect,  and  now  both  of  us  must  strive 
to  rear  it  in  the  best  way  our  knowledge  shows  us." 

The  young  husband  promised  he  would — and  his 
promise  given,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  down  upon  his 
infant's  face,  added  to  the  fulness  of  the  young  wife's 

I   maternal  joy. 

As  the  good  doctor  said,  he  had  never  met  with 
a  more  healthy  or  sensible  young  mother  in  all  his 
life  ;  so  with  these  qualities,  and  his  own  good  care, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Redfern's,  Mary  was  soon  conva- 
lescent enough  to  come  down  stairs.  And  the  dear 
little  baby  thrived  too — for  what  with  her  four  years' 
instruction  in  Mrs.  Picton's  nursery,  the  constant 
example  of  that  most  excellent  lady,  the  knowledge 
reaped  from  her  valued  marriage-present  of  Dr. 
Combe's  admirable  little  work  on  the  "  Moral 
Management  of  Infancy,"  which  she  had  diligently  and 
carefully  read,  Mary  Cotton  was  a  most  praiseworthy 
nurse.  Every  morning  little  Kobert  (for  so  Mr. 
Wharncliffe  was  to  christen  him),  was  immersed  in  a 
small  oval-shaped  shallow  wooden  bath,  with  a  raised 
portion  at  one  end  for  the  head,  and  containing  just 
enough  of  tepid  water  to  cover  him.  By  this  means, 
he  was  thoroughly  washed  with  a  sponge,  without 
undue  exposure  to  the  air,  and  after  this  was  dried 
with  a  warm  soft  towel,  and  rubbed  for  a  time  by 
the  friction  of  the  hand  ;  and  at  night  he  had  the 
same  kind  of  tepid  bath  again.  Care  was  taken 
to  give  him  the  breast  at  regular  intervals,  to  let 
him  sleep  as  nature  and  the  general  constitution 
required,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  fortnight  his 
good  grandmother  began  to  carry  him  out  once  or 
twice  a-day  into  the  air.  Thus,  by  simple  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  part  of  its  mother,  the 
sweet  baby  was  at  three  weeks  old  in  perfect  health, 

!   and  this  without  drug  or  nostrum,  vehement  rocking, 

I   or  any  of  the  other  resources  of  the  ignorant  nurse  or 
mother. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday  after  the  baby's  birth,  Mary- 
went  to  church  ;  and  early  the  next  morning  re- 
turned home  with  her  mother  to  the  lovely  mountain 
cottage  in  the  Peak.  The  innkeeper  in  the  little 
mountain  dale  sent  his  old-fashioned  gig  the  whole 
way  to  Derby  for  the  young  wife,  for  she  was  much 

j   beloved,  and  her  mistress's  affection  and  respect  were 
well-known  things. 

Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  space  to  write  that  fortnight's 
little  history  ;  for  the  beauty,  and  simplicity,  and 
earnestness,  and  truth,  in  these  home  joys  of  ours, 
however  humble  such  may  be,  are  those  which  carry 
onward  man's  progress  most  apace.  I  then  should 
paint  that  cottage  of  the  hills,  all  green  with  moun- 
tain turf  and  rich  with  limpid  springs  before  the  door, 
and  the  old-fashioned  love  abiding  there,  the  carved 
cradle  brought  forth  again,  the  old  uncle  who  so 
gently  rocked  it,  small  Peg's  joy  and  delight,  the  gos- 
sip and  the  grand  tea-drinkings  in  the  cottages  of  the 
dale,  Mrs.  Picton's  exceeding  pleasure,  and  the  little 
ones'  surprise  and  gladness  that  Mary  should  find 
such  a  sweet  baby  in  Derby.  We  then  should  see 
how  they  nursed  it,  and  carried  it  about  and  put  it 
to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  their  own  making  on  the  lawn, 
and  filled  its  hands,  and  covered  it  with  flowers,  and 
called  it  their  BABE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

On  the  second  Sunday,  Robert  came  over  to  the 
christening  and  to  fetch  Mary  home.  There  was  a 
grand  procession  to  the  primitive  old  church,  the 
stream  hard  by  still  lapsing  with  its  silvery  music, 


and  the  south  wind  rustling  through  the  new-leafed 
trees.  In  the  old  church  itself  was  a  great  gathering 
of  dale-folks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton  were  sponsors, 
good  Mr.  Wharncliffe  officiated,  and  the  baby  was 
named  Kobert  Picton  Cotton.  Upon  Mary  and  her 
friends'  return  to  the  doctor's  house,  there  was  a 
grand  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  of  which  the  children 
were  permitted  to  partake,  and  taste  the  christening 
pudding — as  full  and  rich  of  plums  and  sweetmeats 
as  one  at  Christmas.  After  this  they  themselves 
carried  the  babe  into  the  parlour,  where  its  health 
was  drunk  :  by-and-by  there  was  tea  on  the  lawn, 
and  then  about  eight  o'clock,  the  good  landlord  of 
the  Bell  again  lending  them  his  gig,  the  Cottons  set 
off,  amidst  the  adieus  of  their  kindly  friends,  to 
Derby. 

It  was  a  lovely  serene  June  night,  and  the  road 
was  one  continuous  picture  of  valley  and  hill,  of 
stream  and  pasture.  For  a  long  while  the  young 
couple  talked,  till  Mary,  after  feeding  her  baby  and 
it  again  slept,  fell  herself  into  a  doze.  Kobert  was 
glad  of  this,  for  he  was  anxious  to  reach  his  new 
home  without  Mary's  perceiving  his  change  of  road. 
The  lights  of  the  town  were  in  sight,  and  the  distant 
clocks  were  striking  eleven  as  he  drove  into  the 
narrow  country  lane  which  led  to  the  cottage.  The 
change  of  route  seemed  to  arouse  Mary,  for  she  was 
instantly  awakened,  and  looked  forth  from  tho 
hooded  gig. 

"  We  are  surely  not  going  right,  Robert,"  she  said 
anxiously,  "  we  seem  leaving  the  lights  of  the  town." 

"  It's  only  a  newer  and  shorter  way  home,  Mary — 
all  is  right." 

She  was  quieted  by  this  assurance,  and  when  she 
looked  up  again  the  gig  had  stayed  before  the  pretty 
garden-gate  of  their  new  home.  All  surprise  and 
wonderment,  she  looked  up,  as  Robert  jumping  out, 
held  forth  his  arms  to  take  the  babe  ;  but  he  did  not 
answer  her  question  till  she  had  alighted  and  stood 
by  his  side.  Then  he  said  quietly,  "  It's  only  your 
new  home,  Mary — one  I've  found  for  you  and  the 
baby  since  you've  been  away.  I  can  afford  it — 
they've  raised  my  wages,  and  promise  still  better 
things  if  I  get  on."  He  did  not  stay  for  any  answer, 
but  carrying  the  baby,  opened  the  wicket,  led  her  up 
the  garden  path,  unlocked  the  house  door,  and  then, 
getting  a  light  in  a  moment,  for  he  had  set  even  a 
candle  and  matches  ready,  Mary  beheld  her  new 
home,  which  her  husband's  industry  and  care  had 
made  and  earned  for  her. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  when  she  had  once  looked 
round,  "  what  a  sweet  place  this  is  !  Many  a  time 
I've  seen  it  in  my  walks,  and  thought  how  happy  we 
should  be  if  we  could  earn  wages  enough  to  have 
such  for  a  home.  How  over  good  of  you,  Robert,  to 
move  and  take  all  the  trouble  on  yourself.  I  think 
it's  more  than  I  deserve." 

"  Not  a  bit,  wife — not  a  bit.  As  Mrs.  Picton 
said — you  being  so  good  a  mother,  was  enough  to 
make  you  a  blessing  to  any  man — let  alone  other 
things.  Ay.  I  saw  this  place  and  heard  about  the 
rise  in  wages  the  very  morning  our  little  Bob  was 
born  ;  so  I  thought  to  myself  I'd  take  it  and  surprise 
you.  And  now  you  can  carry  the  babe  out  as  much 
as  you  like,  have  flowers  of  your  own,  teach  the  baby 
to  love  'em — and  I  shall  garden  when  I  come  home 
in  the  evening,  and  rear  vegetables  enough,  I  dare- 
say, for  our  own  use,  and  a  few  for  a  needy  neigh- 
bour. " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Robert  took  the  candle,  and 
whilst  the  fire  burnt  up  and  warmed  the  water  for 
some  tea  as  well  as  the  baby's  little  bath,  he  showed, 
in  his  honest  pride,  the  house  up  and  down  to  his 
young  wife,  all  the  changes  he  had  made,  and  the  few 
things  he  had  bought.  The  parlour,  but  yet  scantily 
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furnished,  was  a  pretty  room,  the  kitchen  large  and 
airy,  the  little  chambers  up-stairs  pretty  and  airy  too 
— Mary  was  charmed.  When  they  came  down,  the 
baby  was  washed  and  dressed  and  fed  for  the  night, 
and  laid  in  its  little  cot,  and  Robert  in  the  mean- 
while having  led  the  horse  and  gig  to  a  little  inn 
hard  by,  returned  and  got  tea  ready,  he  and  Mary 
sat  down  to  take  a  cup.  This  they  had  scarcely 
done  before  they  heard  the  garden  wicket  suddenly 
unlatched  and  opened,  some  one  come  quickly  and 
heavily  up  the  path,  and  rap  loudly  at  the  door. 
They  might  well  be  startled — on  the  Sabbath  night, 
too,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  town.  When 
Robert  hurriedly  unlocked  the  door,  Tom  Ashfield, 
without  a  word,  came  in,  and  almost  at  a  stride  stood 
by  Mary.  He  was  in  his  dirty  working  dress,  and 
smelt  so  strong  of  smoke  as  to  show  he  had  been 
sotting  through  the  day  in  a  public-house. 

"  Mary,"  he  faltered,  for  he  was  overcome  both  by 
grief  and  drink,  "  my  poor  girl,  my  Jane,  be  very 
bad — dying  they  say — can't  live  above  an  hour  or  so. 
She's  asked  for  thee  more  than  once — says  you  can 
save  her  if  you'll  come.  So  do  take  pity  on  her,  and 
let  bygones  be  bygones — I'm  sure  you'll  save  her  if  a 
mortal  can — for  she  loves  thee.  She  has  no  females 
about  her  but  a  pack  of  noisy  strangers,  that  have 
forced  themselves  in — for  what,  I  cannot  tell." 

Though  in  her  husband's  calm  and  reserved 
manner  Mary  read  a  plain  negative,  the  intense  pity 
of  her  soul,  her  love  for  the  playmate  of  her  child- 
hood, made  her  ask  his  permission  in  a  way  which 
could  not  be  refused — and  therefore  when  this  was 
gained,  she  gave  Robert  directions  about  the  baby  if 
it  woke,  and  that  if  she  were  not  returned  by  the 
early  morning  he  should  bring  it  to  her  on  his  way  to 
work.  She  then  changed  the  better  clothes  she  wore, 
kissed  her  sleeping  infant,  and  hastened  to  the  town 
with  Thomas  Ashfield. 

The  scene  which  opened  itself  in  the  mill-hand's 
kitchen  startled  Mary,  though  she  was  in  a  degree 
prepared  for  it  by  what  Ashfield  had  said.  Five  or 
six  women,  amongst  whom  were  Mrs.  Dogman  and  a 
Mrs.  Long,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  were  hobnob- 
bing together  round  a  fire  large  and  blazing  enough 
for  a  Christmas  eve.  A  quantity  of  tea-things  stood 
helter-skelter  on  a  table  close  beside  them,  an  iron 
stuck  between  the  bars,  and  a  small  saucepan  on  the 
hob,  seemed  there  as  indicating  neighbourly  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  gruel-making  and  ironing,  for  a 
few  newly- washed  rags  dangled  from  a  string  above 
their  heads  ;  but  their  heads  brought  close  together  : 
the  amount  of  loud  whispering  and  gesticulation 
going  forward,  and  the  pretty  unequivocal  signs  that 
tea  had  not  been  the  sole  beverage  partaken  of,  nor 
the  tea-pot  the  sole  vessel  of  refreshment  which  the 
minute  before  stood  upon  the  table,  showed  that  love 
of  gossip  and  entertainment  at  another's  expense  had 
been  the  chief  motives  for  this  gathering.  Mary  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  at  once  how  matters  stood,  and 
how  little  prospect  there  was  of  stillness  or  comfort 
for  her  poor  friend  if  things  were  thus  suffered  to 
remain,  so  she  followed  a  doctor,  whom  Ashfield  had 
at  that  moment  opened  the  door  to,  on  to  the  stair- 
case, as  he  ascended  to  the  room  above,  and  begged 
his  interference ;  "his  word  would  be  of  avail,"  she 
said,  "  her's  or  Tom's  wouldn't,  she  feared."  The 
doctor  at  once  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the 
request,  came  back  and  bid  the  women  go,  "  Life 
depended  on  the  place  being  still,"  he  said.  They 
attempted  to  parley,  and  urge  the  need  of  their 
services,  but  he  stood  firm.  At  length  as  they  pre- 
pared to  go,  they  grumbled  forth  their  disappoint- 
ment and  their  ill-will  against  Mary. 

"  Ay  !"  said  Mrs.  Dogman,  "  it's  all  very  well  for 
thee,  Mrs.  Cotton,  to  pretend  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and 


know  a  deal  about  a  new  way  o'  nursing  babies,  but 
there's  no  way  like  the  good  old  one  ;  as  I  think  / 
ought  to  know,  as  have  reared  six  out  of  twelve 
children,  and  can  see  no  harm  in  a  neighbourly  cup  o' 
tea  at  such  times.  But  have  thy  way — Jane's 
mother '11  be  here  before  long." 

"  Ay,"  joined  in  another  neighbour,  "  I  shall  be 
right  glad  o'  that ;  she  wouldnt  have  turned  me  out 
after  having  brought  my  little  Billy's  flannels,  and 
Martha's  small  frock  as  was,  when  she  was  a  baby. 
But  them  as  be  too  wise  to  have  me  shan't  have  my 
baby's  things,  I  know."  So  saying,  the  indignant  j 
matron  took  some  of  the  dangling  rags  off  the  line 
and  put  them  beneath  her  shawl. 

Other  of  the  matrons  had  something  to  say,  but 
Mrs.  Long,  who  looked  as  if  she  took  considerable 
quantities  of  something  less  somnolent  than  druggist's 
quietness,  reserved  herself  for  the  last.  "  Have  thy 
way,  ma'am,  and  do  thy  likes  with  the  baby  when  it 
comes  into  the  world— but  I  shall  have  my  way  by- 
and-by.  Its  mother  must  go  to  the  mill,  and  it  must 
be  nursed  meanwhile — and  then  see  if  thy  charity '11 
do  as  much.  Eh  !  eh  ! "  So  saying,  Mrs.  Long  and  \ 
the  others  departed. 

Mary   and   the   young    husband   were    too   much 
absorbed  in  their  care  for  Jane  to  heed  what  was 
said,  though  it  was  grateful  to  their  feelings  to  have 
the  house   free   from   noise   and   confusion.      When   ' 
permitted,  Mary  went  up-stairs,  and  found  her  poor 
friend  sensible,   though  very  bad — so  bad,  that  life   j 
hung  upon  the  frailest  thread.     She  recognized  Mary 
— and  though  she  could  not  speak,  the  sight  of  her 
friend,  as  the  doctor  said,  rallied  her. 

Still,  all  that  day,  and  a  portion  of  the  succeeding   ; 
night,  she  lay  encompassed  by  the  shadows  of  death. 
Mary,  to  whom  Robert  had  brought  her  own  healthy,    \ 
happy  baby,  employed  the  time  in  putting  tiie  house   i 
a  degree  in  order,  and  in   preparing   some   needful 
clothes  for  the  expected  little  one,  for  beyond  such 
few  articles  of  finery  as  had  seemingly  been  bought 
on  the  day  Mrs.  Redfern  had  encountered  her,  Jane 
had  made  few  preparations,  either  through   lack  of 
means   or   lack   of   time.      At    length    the  baby,    a 
boy,  was  born,   and  the  mother  was  saved — though 
the   budding   life     of    her   weak    and   sickly  infant   I  j 
promised  to   be   a   short   one.      Through,    however,    j 
Mary's  care,  her  ability  to  nourish  it  as  it  needed,    J 
for  it  refused  all  artificial  food,  it  was  tempted  as  it 
were  from  the  hand  of  death.     As  it  lay  on  Mary's 
knee  enveloped  in  flannel,  and  one  of  the  surgeons 
still  watching  beside  it,  for  its  respiration  was  yet  so   j 
feeble  as  to  be  at  times  scarcely  perceptible  to  either   '  : 
ear,  sight,  or  touch,  she  asked  the   gentleman  what     i 
could  be  the  cause  of  this   baby's  extreme  physical   !  ' 
debility,  for  she  said — 

"  Thomas  Ashfield  is,  as  you  have  seen,  sir,  a  fine   !  j 
healthy  young  man,  and  Jane,  when  she  was  married 
a  year  ago,  was  far  stronger,  healthier,  and  stouter 
than  I.     Indeed,  a  more  comely  young  woman  than 
Jane  Shapcote  was  never  seen  in  our  dale." 

"  But  since  then,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "  as  if 
purposely,  one  might  almost  say,  everything  has  been 
done  to  destroy  health.  There  has  been  uncleanli- 
ness,  anxiety  of  mind,  domestic  strife,  incessant  !  j 
fatigue,  and  at  times  too  large  an  amount  of  food,  j 
and  at  others,  and  more  the  rule,  an  utter  insuffi-  j 
ciency,  thus  inducing  seriously-affecting  stomach  '  j 
complaints.  All  these  combined,  have  produced  the  i 
effect  of  a  life-and-death  chance  to  the  mother,  | 
and  the  puny,  ill-conditioned  infant  lying  here.  | 
I  know  these  things,  as  Mrs.  Ashfield  has  been  ', 
a  constant  patient  for  the  last  four  months  at  a  j 
dispensary  I  am  connected  with,  and  I  was  scarcely  i 
surprised  to  be  called  in  as  I  was.  As  it  is,  she  will  j 
be  weeks  in  recovering,  and  the  baby,  even  if  it  live, 
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has  a  poor  chance  of  withstanding  the  ordinary 
ailments  of  children.  But  perhaps  the  most  seriously 
affecting  circumstance  was  the  mother's  want  of  due 
nourishment,  for  here  rests  the  larger  cause  of  this 
child's  physical  inferiority,  rather  than  with  the 
parents — and  here  rests  also  the  main  cause  of  the 
physical  inferiority  of  the  working  classes.  As 
Andrew  Combe  beautifully  says,  and  you  read  his 
charming  books,  I  know,  Mrs.  Cotton,  for  my  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Picton  have  talked  much  to  me  about 
you,  '  As  soon  may  we  expect  fine  fruit  and  rich 
harvests  from  an  impoverished  soil,  as  well- consti- 
tuted children  from  parents  exhausted  by  physical 
exertion  and  insufficiently  fed.'  " 

"  Yet,  sir,"  said  Mary,   "  Thomas  Ashfield  earns 
!   the  best  wages,  perhaps,  of  any  mill-hand  in  Derby." 
"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  good  doctor,  "  but  this 
!   shows  only  another  sin,  that  of  improvidence,  spring- 
I    ing,  as  all  such  evils  do,  from  ignorance.     In  know- 
ledge lies  alone  the  remedy.'" 

The  little  weak,  sickly  baby  did  live — though  this 

i    was  all  that  could  be  said,  for  some  days.     But  it 

owed  its  life  to  Mary's  love   and  care.     As  soon  as 

possible,  for  the  sake  of  her  infant,  Mary  returned 

home  and  Jane  with   her.     Here   Ashfield's   young 

I    wife   grew   slowly  better,   her   sickly   baby  thrived, 

though  not  like  Mary's,  and  as  her  health  returned 

her  power  to  nourish  it  came.     Thus  often   in  one 

!    cradle  the  babies  slept,  and   their  young  mothers, 

!    sitting   in   that   pretty   country  garden,    shaded   by 

|   fruit-trees  and  surrounded  by  sweet-smelling  flowers, 

knit  together  again  the  affection  of  their  childhood. 

At  length,  when  well  enough,  Jane  went  home  for 
some  weeks  into  the  Peak,  as  old  Mrs.  Shapcote 
longed  to  see  the  baby,  and  Simon  kept  firm  to  his 
vow,  "  That  she  should  never  again  set  foot  in  Derby 
without  him." 


HARTLEY  COLEKIDGE.* 

Nor  child,  nor  man, 

Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  grey, 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran : 

A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May ; 
And  still  I  am  a  child ;  tho'  I  be  old, 
Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold. 

SONNETS. 

THE  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge  reminds  one  of  a  painful 
dream.  There  was  little  health  or  soundness  in  it.  The 
man  was  conscious  of  this  himself,  and  was  full  of 
lamentations  as  to  his  want  of  purpose  and  self- 
control,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  amend.  That 
he  had  great  talents  will  be  conceded, — that  he  had 
what  is  called  genius  is  not  so  clear.  But  what  powers 
he  had  he  grievously  misused.  He  was  always  call- 
ing on  Jupit'er,  but  would  not  help  himself.  In  his 
poems  he  preached  purity,  and  in  his  life  he  practised 
self-indulgence.  Is  such  a  career  excusable  in  any 
man, — in  a  day-labourer  or  a  shopkeeper  ?  then  how 
much  less  excusable  in  one  who  was  competent  to  be  a 
great  teacher,  and  whose  talents  were  equal  to  the 
highest  vocation  ?  ( 

We  hold  that  the  literary  man  or  poet  is  as  much 
under  obligation  to  lead  a  pure  and  virtuous  life  as 
any  other  man, — and  that  the  fact  of  his  talent  or  his 
genius  is  not  a  palliation,  but  an  aggravation,  of 
offences  committed  by  him  against  public  morality. 
Intellectual  powers  are  gifts  committed  to  men  to 
subserve  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  to  promote 

*  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  his  Brother.  2  vols.  Moxon. 


the  enlightenment  of  their  kind.  Poetic  powers,  if 
employed  by  the  possessor  merely  in  dreamy  indo- 
lence, and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  luxury  of  imagina- 
tive thinking,  are  not  rightfully  but  wrongfully 
applied.  In  such  a  case  the  poet's  enjoyment  is 
sensual  and  selfish.  He  may  spend  his  time  in  arrang- 
ing phrases, — embodying  beautiful  ideas  it  may  be  ; 
but  all  the  while  he  is  not  so  much  discovering, 
enforcing,  or  disseminating  truth,  as  only  luxuriating 
in  his  own  tastes.  If  he  spends  his  life  in  the  mean- 
time wastefully  and  hurtfully,  his  great  gifts  are 
naught,  and  might  as  well  not  have  been.  What  is 
thought  or  thinking  worth,  unless  it  help  forward  the 
life,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  life  ?  What  are  poetic 
dreams  or  imaginings,  if  the  man's  daily  conduct  be 
at  constant  variance  with  them? 

It  used  to  be  too  much  the  case  with  the  poets  of  a 
former  age,  to  claim  a  kind  of  immunity  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  life.  The  poet  used  to  be  pictured  as 
a  man  out  at  elbows.  This  old  notion  might  be  a 
vulgar  one,  but  it  must  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
formed  on  a  basis  of  experience.  Hogarth's  picture 
of  the  "  Distressed  Poet "  probably  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  The  literary  character  has  become  greatly 
elevated  since  then,  and  the  lives  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Moore,  Rogers,  and  others,  amply  prove 
that  poetic  gifts  are  not  incompatible  with  a  fair  share 
of  ordinary  worldly  prudence ;  that  authors,  as  a  class, 
are  not  necessarily  poor,  hungry,  and  drunken.  But 
there  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there,  young 
dapperlings  of  poets,  who  are  very  apt  at  stringing 
phrases  together  about  unrequited  genius,  and  to  cite 
the  fate  of  Burns,  Savage,  and  Chatterton, — perhaps 
even  to  contemplate  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  admiration,  the  lives  of  such  as  Hartley 
Coleridge.  Their  sentimental  reveries  are  full  ot 
despair,  sighs,  cries  of  revolt,  and  hopelessness ; 
and  if  you  say  a  word  in  deprecation  of  such  a 
strain,  they  cry  out, — "  Be  quiet !  I  am  a  poet, — - 
you  !  you  are  only  flesh  and  blood  ;  you  don't  com- 
prehend me: — leave  me  to  my  illusions."  But  really 
intelligence  and  poetry  are  not  to  be  regarded  apart 
from  morality.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  is  intel- 
ligent, and  writes  delicious  verse.  If  he  is  a  drunkard 
or  immoral,  we  cannot  excuse  him,  more  than  any 
ordinary  man.  Genius  is  no  excuse  in  such  a  case  ; 
if  a  man's  talents  be  great,  his  blame  is  only  the 
greater  when  he  egregiously  misuses  them. 

And  yet  we  admit  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  palli- 
ation of  the  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge.  Doubtless, 
our  constitution  and  character  in  no  small  degree 
depend  upon  the  originators  of  our  being, — and  not 
onlv  so,  but  our  tastes,  idiosyncracies,  sympathies, 
habits,  and  even  modes  of  thought.  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  with  his  abounding  gifts,  was  improvident, 
feeble  of  purpose,  and  self-indulgent  to  excess  ;  and 
his  son  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  frailties,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  his  genius.  The  child  was  born 
in  dreams,  he  lived  in  dreams,  and  in  dreams  he  died. 
He  is  said  to  have  puzzled  himself,  when  a  child, 
about  the  reality  of  existence  !  Sitting  on  the  knee 
of  old  Jackson,  Southey's  humble  friend,  he  would 
pour  out  the  most  strange  speculations,  and  weave 
the  wildest  inventions.  When  only  eight  years  old, 
he  found  a  spot  upon  the  globe,  which  he  peopled 
with  an  imaginary  nation,  to  whom  he  gave  an  imagi- 
nary name,  imaginary  language,  imaginary  laws,  and 
an  imaginary  senate.  These  day-dreams  he  is  said  to 
have  in  course  of  time  believed  in  as  real ;  and  his 
relations  encouraged  the  dreamy  boy,  and  made  a 
wonder  of  him.  His  dreams  became  a  more  real 
world  to  him  than  the  actual  world  in  which -he  lived. 
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Then  his  father  early  crammed  him  with  Greek,  begin- 
ning him  in  this  language  at  ten  years  old,  though  his 
instruction  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
was  interrupted  and  desultory.  He  had  always  abun- 
dant time  to  build  his  castles  in  the  air,  and  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  his  dream-land,  which  he  called 
Ejuxria.  He  was  constantly  forming  "  plans," — 
dreaming  of  doing  things  which  were  never  to  be 
done,  until  the  practice  became  at  length  habitual  in 
him,  and  was  gradually  welded  into  his  life. 

Living  in  this  dream-land  of  his,  the  boy  became 
morbidly  shy.  He  never  played  with  his  fellows. 
He  passed  his  time  in  reading,  walking,  dreaming  to 
himself,  or  telling  his  dreams  to  others.  His  uncle, 
Southey,  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  two  left  hands. 
He  lived  not  the  life  of  other  boys,  but  spun  romances 
and  tales  for  them  of  immense  length,  and  kept  them 
awake  for  hours  together  when  they  lay  in  bed  at 
nights,  during  their  recital.  For  the  boy  had  already 
the  gift  of  extraordinary  powers  of  speech, — another 
inheritance  from  his  gifted  father.  But  he  never  took 
a  high  place  at  school.  Boys  of  very  common-place 
talents,  but  with  application  aad  industry,  never 
failed  to  take  the  lead  of  him.  "Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  might  be  said  of  his  whole  life. 
"While  at  school,"  says  his  brother,  who  writes  the 
interesting  memoir  prefixed  to  his  poems,  "  a  certain 
infirmity  of  will,  the  specific  evil  of  his  life,  had 
already  shown  itself.  His  sensibility  was  intense,  and 
he  had  not  wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could  not 
open  a  letter  without  trembling.  He  shrank  from 
mental  pain, — he  was  beyond  measure  impatient  of 
constraint.  He  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  often 
the  disguise  of  pity,  self-accusation,  or  other  painful 
emotion, — anger  it  could  hardly  be  called, — during 
which  he  bit  his  arm  or  finger  violently.  He  yielded, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  slight 
in  themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  It 
looked  like  an  organic  defect, — a  congenital  imperfec- 
tion. I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  sufficient  explanation. 
There  are  mysteries  in  our  moral  nature  upon  which 
we  can  only  pause  and  doubt." 

He  went  to  College  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  sup- 
ported by  his  father's  friends  and  relatives, — for  his 
father  was  at  the  time  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  could  not  afford  the  expense, — could  scarcely  even 
maintain  himself.  He  there  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a  converser  at 
"wine-parties,"  where  he  would  hold  forth  by  the 
hour  on  any  subject  that  offered.  He  spent  his  vaca- 
tions at  Highgate  or  Keswick,  where  he  had  the 
advantages  of  association  with  many  distinguished 
literary  men.  He  was  still  living  in  dreams — reading 
Wordsworth  more  than  the  classics,  and  fitting  him- 
self rather  for  the  career  of  a  dreamer  than  for  the  life 
of  a  working,  active  man.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  obtaining  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  which  was  the 
source  of  no  small  joy  to  his  friends.  But  he  enjoyed 
his  position  only  for  a  very  short  time.  "At  the 
close  of  his  probationary  year,"  says  his  brother,  "he 
was  judged  to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  fellowship,  on 
the  ground,  mainly,  of  intemperance."  This,  we  shall 
find,  was  the  great  blemish  of  his  after-life. 

Then  he  went  to  London,  to  maintain  himself  by 
his  pen,  but  his  dreamy,  purposeless  character,  accom- 
panied him, — he  failed  to  exert  himself,— wanted 
industry, — made  plans,  which  remained  such, — pro- 
crastinated from  day  to  day,— and  of  course  he  failed. 
The  successful  literary  man  must  be  a  hard  worker, 
and  not  a  mere  dreamer  ;  but  this  young  man  had 
never  trained  himself  to  habits  of  industry,  nor  had 

any  one  else  so  trained  him  ;  so  he  failed, taking 

refuge  in  intoxication,  and  often  disappearing  for  davs 
together.  For  about  two  years  he  resided  in  London, 


occasionally  conti-ibuting  small  pieces  to  the  London 
Magazine ;  but  this  .scrambling  life  only  served  to 
aggravate  his  weaknesses,  and  the  scheme  was  then 
proposed  of  taking  a  school  for  him  in  the  north  of 
England.     Hartley's  "  genius  "  revolted  at  the  pro- 
posal, but  at  last  he  consented,  commenced  the  work 
without   heart,   without  purpose,    and   failed  again. 
That   was   at  Ambleside,    whither    his   friends   had 
thought  it  advisable  now  to  remove  him.     His  habits 
remained  the  same,  and  he  occasionally,  though  uncle - 
signedly,  led  others  into  the  same  excess  with  him- 
self.    Yet  he  was  not  without  bodily  and  intellectual 
strength,  had  he  but  chosen  to  use  it.     In  one  of  his    ; 
letters  to  his  brother  he  says,  "  I  cannot  find  that 
either  my  cares  or  my  follies  have  materially  dimi-    j 
nished  my  bodily  or  intellectual  vigour."     He  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  folly  and  unworthiness  of  j 
the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  often  overflowed  with 
wise  moral  reflections  on  the  subject.      But  he  would   j 
make  no  effort  to  rise,  and  only  sunk  to  lower  depths. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  friends  on  the  Lakes    j 
relates  that  he  latterly  ceased  to  call  on  him, — "  it    I 
was  so  ridiculous  and  pitiable  to  find  the  poor,  harm-    i 
less  creature,   amid  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world, 
and  in  beautiful  summer  weather,  dead  drunk  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

A  publisher  at  Leeds  having  engaged  him  to  write 
a  book  on  the  "Worthies  of  Yorkshire, "  found  that 
the  work  proceeded  so  slowly,— Hartley  procrastina- 
ting from  day  to  day,  as  was  his  wont, — that  he  in- 
duced him  to  go  over  to  Leeds  and  write  it  there. 
While  at  Leeds,  his  life  was  of  the  usual  description, 
fitful  in  labour,  irresolute,  often  desponding,  and  as 
often  breaking  off  into  fits  of  dissipation  and  wander- 
ing.    He  would  disappear  for  days  together,  and  the 
printer's  boys  were  sent  scouring  about  the  country 
in  search  for  him, — sometimes  finding  him  in  a  hedge- 
bottom,    at   other   times   in   an    obscure    beer-shop. 
When,  after  one  of  these  wanderings,  he  retraced  his 
steps  home  by   himself,   he  would  hang  about   the 
house,    at   the   end   of  the   street,    not   having   the    j 
courage  to  enter,  until  some  messenger  sent  out  to    j 
watch  for  his  return,  would  lead  him  back, — often  in    j 
a  pitiable  state.      All  this  is  very  lamentable  :    and    i 
what  is  the  more  extraordinary,  during  this  time,  his 
brain  was  teeming  with  fancy,  with  poet's  dreams,    i 
with  beautiful  thoughts, — such  as  an  angel  of  purity 
might  have  entertained.     Never,  perhaps,  was  there     j 
a  life  more  utterly  at  variance  with  his  thoughts  than     i 
was  that  of  Hartley  Coleridge. 

It  was  so  to  the  end.     He  deplored  his  habits,  but     '• 
did  not  change  them.    He  lamented  his  indolence,  but     ' 
worked  not.      His  poetry  breathed  aspirations  after     j 
purity,  but  his  life  remained  impure  and  grovelling. 
An  A  yet  he  was  beloved  by  all, — loved  because  of  his 
amiability,  his  inoffensiveness,  his  almost  helplessness,    i 
He  remained  (to  use  his  own  words) — 

"  Yet  to  the  last  a  rugged  wrinkled  thing," 

To  which  young  sweetness  did  delight  to  cling." 

Children  doted  on  Hartley  Coleridge, — himself  a 
child.  Nature  in  him  appeared  reversed  ;  for  in  his 
infancy  he  was  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  fancy, 
and  in  his  advanced  years  he  was  as  a  helpless  child 
among  men.  A  child  with  grey  hairs, — for  his  head 
early  became  silver-white,  though  the  grey  hairs 
brought  not  wisdom  with  them.  And  yet  his  literary 
culture  was  great ;  his  knowledge  of  books  was 
immense  ;  and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  would 
dilate  upon  lofty  themes,  charmed  all  hearers.  In  the 
aspect  of  nature,  his  converse  was  like  that  of  a  god. 

The  only  after  incidents  that  occurred  worthy  of 
note  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  life,  were  his  temporary 
occupation  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Sedburgh,  and  his 
appearance  as  a  contributor  to  Moxon's  edition  of  ; 
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some  of  the  older  British  poets,  for  which,  after  great 
procrastination,  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  the 
works  of  Massinger".  A  similar  introduction  to  the 
works  of  Ford  was  committed  to  him,  and  was  in 
hand  for  years,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  industry  nor 
application  -to  complete  it.  But  he  occasionally  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  Blackicoods  Magazine,  when  the 
fit  of  writing  came  upon  him.  A  collection  of  these 
articles,  with  his  Marginalia,  written  by  him  in  booka 
while  reading  them,  has  recently  been  published. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  blurred  and  blotted 
life.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines  in  a  copy  of  his  poems, — alluding  to 
his  intention  of  publishing  another  volume, — which 
he  had  bound  himself  under  bond  to  furnish,  and,  we 
have  been  informed,  had  been  paid  for,  but  was 
never  furnished.  The  lines  are  entitled — 

"FOLLOWED  By  ANOTHKR." 
Oh !  woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve, 
Recorded  rashly  to  the  writer's  shame. 
Days  pass  away,  and  Time's  large  orbs  revolve, 
And  every  day  beholds  me  still  the  same ; 
Till  oft- neglected  purpose  loses  aim, 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie. 
And  conscience,  weary  with  the  work  of  blame, 
In  seeming  slumber  droops  her  wistful  eye, 
As  if  she  would  resign  her  unregarded  ministry. 

It  remains  only  to  note  the  death  of  this  poor 
fellow-being.  It  occurred  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1849,  when  in  his  fifty-third  year.  "He  died  the 
death  of  a  strong  man,  his  bodily  frame  being  of  the 
finest  construction,  and  capable  of  great  endurance." 
The  following  incident  relative  to  Wordsworth  is 
related  in  the  biography  by  Hartley  Coleridge's 
brother :  —  "  The  day  following  Hartley's  death, 
Wordsworth  walked  over  with  me  to  Grasmere, — 
to  the  churchyard, — a  plain  enclosure  of  the  olden 
time,  surrounding  the  old  village  church,  in  which 
lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his  nephew, 
and  his  beloved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired  the 
sexton  to  measure  out  the  ground,  for  his  own  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth's  grave,  he  bade  him  measure  out 
the  space  of  a  third  grave  for  my  brother,  imme- 
diately beyond. 

" '  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's 
grave,'  he  exclaimed,  '  he  was  standing  there  !'  point- 
ing to  the  spot  where  my  brother  had  stood  on  the 
sorrowful  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  Then  turning 
to  the  sexton,  he  said,  'Keep  the  ground  for  us, — 
we  are  old  people,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long.' 

"  In  the  grave  thus  marked  out,  my  brother's 
remains  were  laid  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  his  venerable  and 
venerated  friend  was  brought  to  occupy  his  own. 
They  lie  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  churchyard, 
not  far  from  a  group  of  trees,  with  the  little  beck,  that 
feeds  the  lake  with  its  clear  water,  murmuring  by 
their  side.  Around  them  are  the  quiet  mountains. 
....  It  was  a  winter's  day  when  my  brother  was 
carried  to  his  last  home,  cold  but  fine,  as  I  noted  at 
the  time,  with  a  few  slight  scuds  of  sleet  and  gleams 
of  sunshine,  one  of  which  greeted  us  as  we  entered 
Grasmere,  and  another  smiled  brightly  through  the 
church  window.  May  it  rest  upon  his  memory  ! " 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this.  The  recital  is  very 
touching,  and  is  done  throughout  with  the  extremest 
delicacy  and  grace  by  his  brother,  who  would  lovingly 
palliate  the  errors  of  the  departed.  He  sleeps  well 
by  Wordsworth's  side,  Wordsworth  having  been  the 
model  of  all  his  poetry,  and  standing  to  him  instead 
of  a  father  through  the  greater  .part  of  his  unhappy 
life. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry  reminds  the  reader  of 
Wordsworth  in  nearly  every  line,  though  it  is  Words- 
worth diluted  ;  and  at  its  best  the  Lake  poetry  cannot 
much  bear  dilution.  Excepting  in  the  sonnets  which 


relate  to  his  own  personal  unhappiness,  the  poems 
sound  like  the  echoes  of  other  poets,  rather  than 
welling  warm  from  the  writer's  own  heart.  And 
though,  in  the  personal  sonnets  referred  to,  he  paints 
his  purposeless  life  and  blighted  career  in  terse  and 
poetic  language,  it  were  perhaps  better  that  they  were 
not  written  at  all.  His  poems  addressed  to  Child- 
hood are  perhaps  the  most  charming  things  in  the  ! 
collection.  For  poor  Hartley  loved  children,  and 
they  returned  his  love  ;  he  loved  women,  too,  but  at 
a  distance,  and  his  despondency  at  his  own  want  of 
personal  attractions  for  them  is  a  frequent  theme  of 
his  poetry.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  very  happily- 
touched  picture  : — 

NIGHT. 

The  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead ; 

The  indoor  note  of  industry  is  still ; 

The  latch  is  fast;  upon  the  window-sill 

The  small  birds  wait  not  for  their  daily  bread ; 

The  voiceless  flowers — how  quietly  they  shed 

Their  nightly  odours  ; — and  the  household  rill 

Murmurs  continuous  dulcet  sounds  that  fill 

The  vacant  expectation,  and  the  dread 

Of  listening  night.    And  haply  now  she  sleeps  ; 

For  all  the  garrulous  noises  of  the  air 

Are  hush'd  in  peace ;  the  soft  dew  silent  weeps, 

Like  hopeless  lovers  for  a  maid  so  fair. 

Oh  !  that  I  were  the  happy  dream  that  creeps 

To  her  soft  heart,  to  find  my  image  there. 

There  are  many  beautiful  thoughts  also  to  be  found 
in  his  verses   on  birds   and  flowers,   gracefully  and   | 
delicately  elaborated;  and  his  fragment  of  Prometheus   \ 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  though  it  wants    | 
the  original  strength  and  skill  of  the  elder  Coleridge,     j 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia  are  of  a  I 
kindred  character  to  his  poetry.  They  are  elegant 
compositions,  displaying  familiar  acquaintance  with 
books,  and  sometimes  a  lively  humour.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  want  of  force  and  originality  about  them  ; 
in  style  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Southey,  whom  he  admired  as  a  writer  and  loved  as 
a  relation.  His  Marginalia  are  the  best  portions  of 
the  work,  being  often  pithy,  shrewd,  and  suggestive. 

The  melancholy  history  of  Hartley  Coleridge  is  not 
without  its  moral.  It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to 
be  the  son  of  a  poet,  who  gave  little  heed  to  the 
healthy  training  of  his  children.  The  child's  endow- 
ment of  fancy,  though  a  rare  one,  proved  only  a  source 
of  unhappiness  in  after-life,  having  been  cultivated, 
as  it  was,  to  the  entire  disregard  of  those  other  prac- 
tical qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  useful  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Living  in  a  state  of  dreaminess  and 
abstraction,  his  mind  became  unnerved,  and  his  manly 
powers  fatally  impaired.  He  indulged  in  poetic 
thought  rather  as  an  effeminate  luxury  than  as  a 
means  of  self-culture  or  a  relaxation  from  the  severe 
toils  and  duties  of  life.  He  was,  however,  fully  aware 
of  the  wrongness  of  his  course,  as  appears  from  his 
numerous  melancholy  plaints  in  stanzas  and  sonnets. 
But  he  made  no  effort  at  self-help  ;  he  met  adversity 
and  temptation  half-way,  and  laid  himself  down  at 
their  feet,  a  willing  victim.  Though  we  ought  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  frailties  of  genius,  we  cannot  overlook 
its  sins  and  follies,  which  are  but  too  often  seized  upon 
as  excuses  for  excess,  by  those  who  are  less  gifted. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  high  powers  are  committed 
to  man  for  noble  uses, — that  from  him  to  whom  much 
is  given  much  shall  be  required, — that  however  poetic 
may  be  a  man's  thoughts,  he  is  not  thereby  absolved 
from  the  observance  of  the  practical  virtues  of  life,  or 
from  living  soberly,  purely,  and  religiously;  on  the 
contrary,  the  man  of  high  thinkings  is  expected  to 
live  thus  daily,  and  to  make  his  life  the  practical  record 
of  his  thoughts.  Though  there  were  many  things  to 
love  about  Hartley  Coleridge,  such  was  not  the  record 
he  has  left  us,  and  we  trust  his  sad  career  may  not  be 
without  its  lesson  and  its  warning  to  others. 
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OLD-FASHIONED   PEOPLE. 

EVERYBODY  grows  old-fashioned.  We  are,  every  one 
of  us,  thrust  out  of  date  by  a  host  of  younger  members 
of  society  close  at  our  heels,  who,  like  ourselves,  be- 
come old-fashioned  in  their  turn.  We  have  all  to 
"  assume  the  portion  of  weeds  and  worn-out  faces." 
The  belle  does  not  last  beyond  a  season  or  two.  The 
beau  becomes  a  fogy.  The  quack  has  a  run  of  a  few 
years,  and  disappears,  to  make  room  for  his  junior. 
The  politician  grows  obsolete.  The  merchant  is 
shelved.  The  tradesman  retires.  The  mechanic  and 
operative  are  superseded  by  new  mechanics  and  fresh 
hands.  Thus  the  wheel  goes  round  ;  and  we  all  at 
last  drop  from  its  periphery,  and  disappear  out  of 
time. 

We  cannot  help  becoming  old-fashioned,  even  if 
we  would.  Yet  there  are  some  who  grow  old-fashioned 
before  their  time,  just  as  there  are  others  who  con- 
tinue old  boys  and  girls  to  the  last.  We  have  even 
j  heard  it  alleged,  that  our  young  men  are  growing  so 
wise  and  scientific  now-a-days,  that  there  will  soon  be 
no  boys  left  but  old  ones.  Our  wise  young  men  get 
to  talk  about  science  and  nature  in  the  most  learned 
way.  Little  boys  quote  statistics.  Our  little  girl 
came  running  home  from  school  the  other  day  full  of 
pistils  and  stamens,  classes  and  genera.  Even  me- 
chanics can  discourse  of  the  principles  of  physics,  and 
discuss  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravity. 

One  evening,  we  found  ourselves  alongside  an  el- 
derly gentleman  with  a  ruby  visage  and  a  white  neck- 
cloth. His  gravity  communicated  the  impression  of 
wisdom,  and  the  stolid  manner  in  which  he  imbibed 
his  tea  did  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  impression. 
A  Mechanics'  Institute  Soiree  was  to  be  held  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  next  evening,  over  which  a  dean 
of  the  church  was  to  preside,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  that.  He  at  once  had  us  by  the  button, 
and  we  discovered  he  was  an  old-fashioned  man. 
"  Mechanics'  Institute,  quotha  !  whoever  heard  of 
such  folly  ?  The  people  are  all  going  mad, — parsons 
as  well.  There  were  no  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  my 
younger  days,  and  mechanics  got  on  very  well  without 
them — a  great  deal  better,  7  think.  What's  the  use 
of  them  ?"  "  Use,"  I  answered,  "  the  same  use  that 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  richer  men.  Like  our- 
selves, mechanics  have  got  brains,  and  it  is  only  right 
their  functions  should  be  developed,  like  our  own." 
"  Developed !  ah,  I  see  you  belong  to  the  same  set ; 
that's  one  of  the  new  words — developed  !  These 
Mechanics'  Institutes  are  turning  people's  heads ; 
they  are  coining  ever  so  many  new  stoopid  phrases. 
We  got  along  well  enough  without  them  when  /  were 
a  lad."  "  Well,  sir,  but  surely  you  would  educate 
the  people  ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  educated  without 
such  means  as  these  Institutes  present  ? "  "  Educated ! " 
he  broke  in,  "why,  I  had  no  such  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute education,  and  look  at  me  ;  see  what  a  man  I  am  ?" 

I  looked  at  my  friend  again  ;  he  was  rotund,  rosy, 
comfortable,  sleek.  His  eyes  glistened  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  discourse.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
well  to  do  in  the  world, — an  honest,  hearty  fellow, 
but  decidedly  old-fashioned. 

"  Well,  I  see,"  said  I ;  "but  that  is  no  argument ; 
we  must  surely  have  the  people  educated."  "No 
such  thing,  sir,  it's  all  nonsense.  I  make  a  point  of 
never  taking  a  woman  into  my  service  who  can  read  ; 
she  would  be  sure  to  spend  her  time  prying  into 
secrets^  or  poring  over  old  ballads.  It's  hands  I 
want,  sir,  not  reading  fools.  Look  at  our  crime,  sir, 
and  our  forgeries."  "  Ah,  sir  !  you  will  find  forgeries 
are  never  committed  by  mechanics."  "  I  don't  care, 
air;  there  never  was  so  much  of  it  before  these 
Mechanics'  Institutes  came  up." 


It  was  of  no  use  arguing  with  him  ;  he  held  to  his 
prejudice,  and  it  was  sufficient  answer  for  him  that 
"it  was  not  so  in  my  younger  days." 

The  old-fashioned  gentleman  goes  regularly  to 
church,  generally  unaccompanied,  except  by  a  sturdy 
gold-headed  cane.  You  may  know  him  by  his  white 
neckcloth,  his  old-fashioned  frilled  shirt,  pinned  down 
by  a  large,  clumsily-mounted  diamond  pin,  by  his 
heavy  bunch  of  gold  seals  dangling  before  him,  and 
by  his  tight  inexpressibles  and  shorts.  We  have 
sometimes  seen  him  with  gold  buckles  on  his  shoes, 
but  that  generation  has  now  nearly  departed  alto- 
gether, with  the  reign  of  hair-powder  and  queues. 
The  old-fashioned  gentleman  prides  himself  on  being 
a  "  good  old  Tory,"  a  warm  supporter  of  our  cherished 
institutions  in  church  and  state.  He  sometimes  finds 
himself  placed  in  a  serious  dilemma  amid  the  sudden 
changes  of  his  party,  and  declares  that  Church  and 
Crown  are  going  to  the  dogs  for  want  of  pluck  ;  he 
calls  out,  over  his  after-dinner  port,  "Oh,  for  an  hour 
of  Billy  Pitt ! "  and  longs  to  be  a  youth  again,  when 
he  would  himself  teach  these  scoundrel  radicals  to  skip. 
He  is  horrified  at  the  revolutionary  doctrines  that  he 
hears  coolly  discussed  about  him,  and  sometimes  even 
applauded,  at  the  most  respectable  tables,  and  never 
fails  to  declare  that  his  doctrine  is  "No  surrender  !" 
He  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  hates  "the 
schoolmaster  abroad,  and  such  stuff,"  deplores  the 
suppression  of  the  old  English  sport  of  bull-baiting, 
which  bred  pluck  in  us,  and  made  us  lick  the  French. 
Above  all  things  he  detests  the  imperial  tufts  and 
moustaches  of  continental  derivation,  and  says  the 
rising  race  of  young  men  are  a  parcel  of  jackanapes, 
who  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  all  society  "  in 
his  younger  days."  He  thinks  the  young  ladies  are 
terribly  degenerated  too,  and  little  better  than  so 
many  French  "  fal-de-dals."  But  he  forgets  that  he 
looks  upon  the  modern  nymphs  with  altogether  dif- 
ferent eyes  from  those  with  which  he  regarded  his 
more  juvenile  contemporaries. 

There  are  old-fashioned  ladies  too,  —  dear  good 
creatures  many  of  them.  They  are  generally  single  ; 
very  often  they  have  been  belles  in  their  youth,  and 
they  have  wraited  and  waited — perhaps  refused  suitors 
over  and  over  again — till  nothing  but  the  memory  of 
their  conquests  remained  to  them.  Yet  they  settle 
down  contentedly  to  embroidering,  to  knitting,  to  novel 
reading,  and  to  the  other  limited  occupations  of  the 
single  life.  Some,  like  our  "Aunt  Lizzy,"  become 
the  poor  folks'  friend  of  their  neighbourhood.  They 
are  ready  at  the  call  of  every  family  in  distress.  They 
contrive  dolls'  frocks  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  or 
they  make  up  old  dresses  to  look  like  new  in  the  most 
miraculous  manner.  They  are  a  kind  of  universal 
baby-linen  repository,  and  family-news  provider ;  they 
have  often  something  new,  and  when  they  have  not 
they  have  something  old,  which  is  as  good.  There  is 
the  county  ball  of  thirty  years  back,  at  which  Captain 
Fitzbuck,  of  the  105th,  captivated  Miss  Deauston, 
the  great  heiress  ;  and  lo  !  here  is  his  son's  speech  to 
the  electors  of  Ducks,  set  down  at  full  length  in  the 
county  papers.  Dear  me  !  how  time  does  run  on  ! 
And  "have  you  heard  the  news?  that  Georgy  Graham, 
the  son  of  my  sister  Blanche — the  little  cherub  whom 
I  dandled  so  often  on  my  lap — is  to  be  married  forth- 
with to  his  cousin,  Juliana  Roy.  How  these  little 
things  do  push  us  from  our  seats,  and  make  us  grow 
old  ! "  Yet  some  of  the  old-fashioned  ladies  manage, 
somehow,  never  to  get  beyond  a  certain  age.  Consult 
the  census  returns  joist  taken,  for  instance,  and  you 
will  find  (if  you  can  get  a  peep  into  their  secrets)  how 
stationary  they  contrive  to  be,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
look  older  either. 

The  old-fashioned  lady  dresses  in  her  own  style — 
that  of  the  generation  passing  away.  She  has  a  store 
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of  ancient  silk  and  lace — the  finest  old  point,  real 
Guipure — which  she  has  inherited  from  her  mother, 
and  wears  with  a  genuine  pride.  Her  hair,  though 
white,  she  wears  in  a  roll  in  front,  and  over  it  she  has 
a  small  cap,  neatly  plaited  round  the  head,  and 
brought  down  under  the  chin.  She  is  full  of  dates 
and  events,  which  everybody  else  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten, and  is  a  record  of  family  traditions,  which, 
when  told  by  her,  are  like  an  echo  of  an  old-world 
time.  She  has  no  end  of  knick-knacks,  now  quite  out 
of  date  ;  old  rings,  old  brooches  full  of  hair,  reminding 
her  of  this  and  the  other  departed  sister,  friend,  and 
lover— old  china,  old  cabinets,  old  engravings  and 
pictures,  and  even  old  dogs  and  cats,  on  which  her 
affection  is  often  expended  for  want  of  other  living 
objects. 

But  there  are  old-fashioned  children,  too,  that  will 
ask  such  questions  that  make  grave  heads  wag,  and 
mothei-s  to  look  anxious,  lest  the  dear  child  should 
prove  too  wise  for  this  world.  The  old-fashioned 
child  puts  on  grandmother's  glasses,  and  pores  into 
the  family  bible  with  such  a  contemplative  look  that 
the  conclusion  is  obvious — his  profession  is  already 
decided.  He  has  all  sorts  of  questions  to  ask  about 
how  things  arc  made,  and,  if  he  is  not  satisfactorily 
told,  he  takes  them  to  pieces.  There  are  no  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  "  pursuit  of  knoAvledge."  Nor 
are  his  questions  always  guarded ;  and  hence  "  that 
terrible  infantry  "  becomes  a  by-word  among  bache- 
lors. 

We  confess,  we  would  rather  not  companion  with 
your  old-fashioned  child — he  is  out  of  keeping  with 
nature  ;  and  we  prefer  the  decided  romp, — one  that 
rides  a  cock-horse  upon  your  leg,  plays  at  leapfrog  and 
blindman's-buff,  and  if  you  have  a  wig,  and  are  his 
uncle,  jerks  it  off  while  you  are  telling  a  merry  gossip 
of  that  "  captivating  girl  "  with  whom  you  danced  at 
last  night's  assembly  !  The  old-fashioned  child  would 
never  venture  upon  such  a  trick  as  this  with  an  old 
buck. 


THE  OTAGO  COLONY. 

AMONG  the  most  interesting,  though  the  least  gene- 
rally known,  of  the  New  Zealand  settlements  is  that 
of  Otago.  It  was  founded  in  1847  by  a  body  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  being  planned  on 
peculiar  principles,  is  remarkable  as  an  experiment  in 
colonization. 

The  Otago  block  of  land  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  is  situated  somewhat  towards 
the  south  of  Middle  Island.  In  shape  it  is  an  oblong, 
of  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  twelve,  forming  a  series  of  valleys  which 
run  from  the  sea  towards  the  interior.  Two  lines  of 
hills,  varying  in  height  from  3,000  to  600  feet,  intersect 
the  territory  ;  but  all  its  surface,  including  the  highest 
peaks,  is  clothed  with  vegetation.  Woods  vary  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  being  admirably  distributed  at 
intervals,  with  open  pasture  or  tillage  land,  though 
fire  consumes  annually  many  of  the  trees,  whose 
ashes  enrich  the  soil.  Coal  and  stone  abound,  with 
gravel,  clay,  and  an  inflammable  resin,  of  which  proper- 
ties are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  climate 
is  all  that  a  native  of  Great  Britain  could  desire, — 
mild,  warm,  equal,  and  most  favourable  to  the  Eu- 
ropean constitution.  Eveiy  account  we  have  seen 
agrees  on  this  point.  A  light,  pure,  exhilarating 
atmosphere,  the  absence  of  malaria,  and  perpetual, 
though  gentle,  breezes  from  the  sea,  render  it  as 
delightful  as  that  of  Naples.  The  qualities  of  the 
soil  may  be  briefly  described  :  whatever  will  flourish 
in  England  will  flourish  in  Otago,  and  in  many  in- 
stances yield  a  far  richer  return  of  fruit. 


We  draw  this  sketch  of  the  Otago  settlement  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  few  interesting  extracts 
from  a  bundle  of  emigrants'  letters.  They  may  be 
prefaced,  however,  by  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  infancy  of  the  colony.  In  November,  1847,  the 
"Philip  Laing"  sailed  from  Greenock  with  the  first 
party  of  settlers,  numbering  236.  It  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  John  Wickliffe  "  with  ninety,  and  these 
by  the  "  Ajax  "  and  the  "  Mary  "  with  others,  so  that 
the  total  population  was,  in  March,  1850,  1,354. 
The  whole  number  of  the  natives  in  the  district  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  forty,  so  that  those  who  fear 
New  Zealand  for  its  savage  natives,  need  not  fear 
Otago  for  that  reason.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  have 
become  Christians,  and  learned  to  read  and  write. 

The  plan  of  the  settlement  is  remarkable.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  capital  of  the  colony  shall  always  be 
sufficient  to  employ  the  labour,  and  the  labour  suffi- 
cient to  serve  the  capital.  Emigrants  who  are  assisted 
by  the  association  are  selected  with  strict  reference  to 
their  age,  sex,  character,  and  skill  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry.  That  is  to  say,  a  due  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women,  and  of  young  to  old  persons  is 
sought  to  be  preserved,  while  particular  classes  of 
mechanics  and  servants  are  chosen,  which  maintains  a 
fair  balance  at  the  settlement.  Another  provision  is 
to  secure  co-operation  among  the  settlers,  instead  of 
sprinkling  the  district  with  isolated  farms  and  sheep 
pastures,  where  men  forget  the  amenities  of  civilized 
life,  and  relapse  into  semi-barbarism.  To  insure  this, 
all  land  must  be  acquired  by  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  applied  to  further  the  general  interests  of 
the  colony,  to  provide  for  education,  and  set  the 
stamp  of  religion  upon  the  settlement. 

Of  course  there  was  at  first  a  hard  struggle  for 
success.  Whenever  industry  first  comes  in  contact 
with  the  desert  a  conflict  takes  place  ;  but  the  former 
is  always  victorious.  Gradually,  however,  two  little 
towns  have  sprung  up,  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers, 
which  divide  rather  equally  with  the  rural  districts 
the  population  of  settlers.  There  were  in  March, 
1850,  273  houses  in  Otago,  which  had  cost  £15,640 
to  build.  These  were  inhabited  by  persons  of  various 
occupations,  though  shepherds  and  farm-labourers 
formed  the  largest  proportion,  and  next  to  them 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  One  lawyer,  one  clergy- 
man, and  two  or  three  "  gentlemen  "  led  the  fashions 
of  the  place. 

One  of  the  letters  communicated  to  us  from  a  set- 
tler in  Otago,  is  from  an  intelligent  Scotch  gardener, 
who  went  out,  two  years  ago,  without  a  penny.  Here 
the  workhouse  would  have  been  his  lot,  or  at  best  an 
anxious  and  insufficient  employment,  and  precarious 
earnings.  The  reader  will  observe  how  he  now 
writes,  not  at  all  in  the  tone  of  a  journeyman 
gardener. 

Dunedin,  2nd  Nov.,  1850. 

"  My  dear  sir,* — The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  get 
in  love  with  my  adopted  country,  and  if,  as  you  say, 
you  have  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind  for  a  little 
hard  work,  and  the  privation  of  a  few  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  for  a  year  or  two,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
would  succeed  well  in  Otago. 

"  Our  resources  here  are  abundant ;  but  we  just 
require  a  few  strong  hands  and  stout  hearts  to  de- 
velop them.  Oh  for  a  few  of  those  poor  farmers  who 
are  struggling  with  high  rents  and  low  markets  !  If 
they  could  only  be  induced  to  become  their  own  land- 
lords, and  come  out  here  before  they  lose  their  all, 
they  might  crack  their  thumbs  at  their  oppressors. 

"  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  proceed  for  myself, 


*  We  omit  some  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  strictly  per- 
sonal. 
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and  procure  a  one  ten-acre  section ;  two  would  be 
better." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  cost  of 
emigration  to  Otago,  and  the  establishment  of  such  a 
farm  as  would  render  a  man  happy  in  the  possession  of 
independence.  The  cost,  at  home,  of  land,  of  passage,  of 
tools,  implements,  clothing,  a  gun,  powder,  and  shot, 
with  other  little  necessaries,  he  estimates  at  about 
£67  ;  though  to  provide  the  same  things  at  the  colony 
would  cost  £83.  11s. 

"  Of  course,"  he  continues,  "there  are  many  small 
things  I  have  not  mentioned.  With  regard  to  seeds, 
bring  a  good  sample  of  the  best  sort  of  oats  and  wheat 
correctly  named,  and  they  will  very  soon  multiply — 
I  have  a  bunch  of  oats  now  before  me  from  one  grain, 
upwards  of  16,000  fold— a  little  white  and  red  clover, 
and  a  few  pasture-grass  seeds.  Pack  them  in  a  tight 
little  box  among  charcoal  dust,  and  if  you  can  manage 
to  keep  them  in  your  cabin,  where  they  will  be  airy 
and  dry,  so  much  the  better.  You  might  also  bring 
two  or  three  cuttings  of  good  basket-willow  along 
with  you." 

The  gardener  is  right  in  his  advice.  Every  emi- 
grant to  a  new  colony  does  a  public  benefit  by  carry- 
ing out  seeds,  slips,  and  young  trees,  whose  progeny 
may  hereafter  be  counted  by  millions,  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  soil.  The  first  apple-tree  planted  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  taken  from  the  garden  of  a 
friend  in  Somersetshire,  who  has  now  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  accounts  of  magnificent  orchards,  now 
blooming  in  that  beautiful  island,  and  loaded  with 
the  wholesome  fruit.  We  next  have  some  advice  as 
to  the  disposal  of  small  capitals. 

"  I  would  say,  let  the  man  who  intends  carrying 
on  business,  get  a  town  section,  those  with  capital 
under  £300  or  £400  should  have  one  or  two  subiirban 
sections,  and  those  with  upwards  of  £500  or  £1,000, 
go  into  the  rural  districts  to  breed  cattle  and  sheep. 

"  If  you  had,  however,  an  acre  or  two  of  land  under 
crop,  a  good  milch  cow  or  two,  and  two  or  three  pigs, 
you  would  feel  very  independent  indeed,  and  free 
from  all  those  harassing  cares  and  anxieties  which  are 
insupportable  in  a  situation  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  your  superiors  or  equals." 

The  next  letter  we  shall  extract  from  is  written  by 
a  small  landowner  in  Otago.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, conveying,  as  it  does,  really  substantial,  original 
information  : — 

"  My  dear  sir, — By  this  time  you  will  no  doubt  be 
thinking  either  that  I  am  not  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  or  have  forgot  you  altogether.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, for  I  am  still,  thank  God,  living,  and  well  ; 
indeed  I  have  never  enjoyed  such  good  health  as  since 
I  became  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

"  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  advised  you  on  no 
account  to  come  out  here  under  the  idea  of  getting  a 
situation,  and  I  must  still  offer  you  the  same  advice. 
The  place  is  a  great  deal  too  young  for  that ;  but  if 
you  could  purchase  land  and  cattle  on  your  arrival, 
then  I  would  advise  you  and  all  to  come  Say  that 
you  could  command  about  £500  before  coming  away, 
then  I  would  insure  you  that,  with  industry  and 
perseverance,  you  would  soon  raise  yourself  to  an 
independence,  such  as  you  need  never  hope  to  attain 
at  home. 

"  There  has  been  much  said  and  written  for  and 
against  this  colony  ;  but  from  all  those  of  whom  I 
have  ever  inquired,  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  other  colonies  of  New  Zealand,  I  get  the 
same  answer,  that  there  are  none  of  the  others  to  be 
compared  with  this,  either  for  its  capabilities  as  an 
agricultural  or  stock-rearing  district. 

"  The  character  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  it  is  a  hilly,  or  rather  a  mountainous,  country, 
with  here  and  there  large  plains,  which,  as  the  country 


becomes  filled  up,  will  be  turned  to  very  good  account 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

"  At  Nelson  and  Wellington  the  hills  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  no  land  to  be  seen  in  cultivation  nearer 
than  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  the  towns.* 
The  hills  here  are  not  at  all  so  steep  and  wild.  Even 
the  very  worst  of  them  could  be  taken  in  with  advan- 
tage if  it  were  not  that,  in  many  localities  or  spots, 
there  is  either  an  absence  of  wood  or  of  water, — two 
very  essential  qualities,  and  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  land  possessing  them,  the  others  will  remain  avail- 
able to  the  settlers  as  an  outrun  for  their  cattle." 

From  this  sober  account  of  the  country  which  he 
has   aided   in   reclaiming   from   the   wilderness,    the    j 
writer  proceeds  to  an  amusing  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion  in   search   of  pork,   which  we  doubt   not  will    ' 
interest  the  reader. 

Otago,  New  Zealand,  August,  1850. 

ft  I  went  away  into  the  country,  about  a  week  ago, 
on  a  pig-hunting  expedition.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  travel  here  is  by  going  along  the  tops  of 
ranges  of  hills.  Sometimes  it  is  with  great  toil  and 
no  little  danger  that  we  get  along  at  all.  You  must 
remember  that  our  roads  are  very  few,  and  short 
journeys  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  Well,  I  set 
out  myself  about  an  hour  and  a-half  before  sunset, 
having  to  go  about  four  or  five  miles  before  I  came  to 
the  sheep  stations,  where  I  arrived  in  due  time,  and 
put  up  for  the  night.  There  I  found  a  party  who,  like 
myself,  were  bent  upon  getting  some  pork  ;  so  after 
spending  the  night  Avith  the  shepherds,  and  taking  a 
good  breakfast,  we  all  started  at  daybreak,  over  hill 
and  dale,  to  a  place  where  we  were  sure  to  fall  in 
with  our  game.  Climbing  one  mountain-range  after 
another,  we  came  to  the  place  we  wanted,  and  let 
loose  the  dogs.  We  were  not  long  before  we  heard 
the  squeaks  of  this  piggy,  and  when  we  ran  up  to  the 
spot  whence  came  the  (for  once)  agreeable  sounds, 
we  found  her  engaged  with  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
held  her  fast  by  the  ear,  until  she  was  despatched. 
The  next  was  a  boar,  a  fine  fellow,  that  gave  both 
dogs  and  men  some  little  trouble  before  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.  The  third  was  a  very  large  boar,  the 
sight  of  whose  tusks  was  quite  enough  to  make  one 
approach  him  with  caution.  After  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  dogs,  he  too  breathed  his  last.  We  then  fell 
in  with  a  herd  of  wild  pigs,  and  in  a  very  little  time 
killed  seven  more.  This  was  a  good  day's  sport ;  but 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  three  of  them  behind  us,  as 
we  had  no  means  of  conveying  them  but  upon  our 
backs  ;f  and,  believe  me,  it  was  no  joke,  through  such  ; 
a  dreadfully  rough  country.  We  contrived  to  reach 
th«  shepherds'  hut  by  sunset,  and  I  came  home  next  ; 
day  very  much  fatigued,  not  having  been  in  bed  for  ; 
the  two  previous  nights." 

We  then  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  letter  which  is 
most  interesting  to  the  intending  emigrant,  or  the    | 
friends  of  those  who  have  settled  at  Otago. 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  am  getting  on,  and  how  I  am  ?    j 
I  believe  I  have  answered  the  latter  already  ;  and  as    ! 
to  how  I  am  getting  on,  I  can  only  say  I  sometimes    ! 
astonish  myself, — I  mean  with  regard  to  work.     I 
never  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  go  through 
half  the  labour  and  toil  I  have.     I  rise  at  six  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  am  in  the  field  or  in  the  bush  all 
day  long,  except  the  intervals  for  breakfast,  dinner, 

*  This,  we  believe,  is  a  mistake.  The  best  land  in  the 
Nelson  district  is  near  the  town.  A  farm  of  fifty  acres  within 
five  or  six  miles  costs  ^150,  and  the  price  decreases  the  far- 
ther you  go.  As  to  Wellington,  there  are  few  hills  near  it  which 
are  not  cultivable  to  the  very  summits. 

t  Probably  the  sportsmen  miscalculated  their  strength ; 
otherwise,  the  shooting  more  pigs  than  they  could  carry  away 
was  reprehensible,  on  many  accounts. 
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&c.  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  I  used  to  go  to  bed  with  sore 
enough  bones,  and  rise  in  the  morning  pretty  stiff. 
But  what  is  that  to  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  I 
used  to  undergo  at  home.  I  would  not  go  home  to 
have  the  same  to  go  through  again  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever.  Besides,  I  think  there  is  nothing  a 
person  can  engage  in  so  exciting  as  taking  in  waste 
lands,  more  particularly  when  that  land  is  one's  own. 
When  one  sees  the  result  of  his  labour,  it  stimulates 
him  to  exertion,  and  makes  him  do  things  which 
seemed  at  first  far  beyond  his  power. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  climate.  We 
have  neither  an  excess  of  cold,  nor  an  extreme  of 
heat.  During  all  last  winter  there  was  not,  I  am 
sure,  six  days  in  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  put  off 
my  coat  when  at  work,  and  I  think  only  two,  or  at 
most  three,  whole  days,  in  which  out-door  work  could 
not  be  carried  on.  In  summer,  the  sea  breeze,  which 
sets  in  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
prevents  any  very  unbearable  heat,  while  the  nights 
are  cool  and  bracing.  Last  summer,  indeed,  we  had 
a  few  nights  which  were  close  and  warm." 

In  reference  to  these  few  nights  of  an  unpleasant 
temperature,  the  writer  proceeds  to  notice  almost 
the  only  nuisances  we  have  heard  of  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  we  then  learnt  to  appreciate  our  as 
usual  cool,  dear  nights,  not  being  able  to  go  to  sleep 
for  the  mosquitoes,  which  never  troubled  us  until 
then.  The  greatest  insect  annoyance  here  is  the 
blow-fly,  particularly  in  town.  They  cover  every- 
thing with  their  eggs.  Meat,  if  left  uncovered  in 
summer,  will  be  alive  in  a  few  hours,  and  not  only  so, 
but  these  insects  lay  their  abominable  eggs  on  any 
coarse  woollen  article  that  may  be  left  in  their  way. 
I  have  seen  blankets  completely  covered  with  the 
eggs,  and  although  they  do  not  come  alive,  they  are 
so  completely  glued  on,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they 
are  got  off. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  left  space  to  give  you  an 
account  of  how  the  colony  is  getting  on  ;  all  I  can  say 
is  that  this  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land  put  under  wheat,  and  if  the  crops  turn  out 
well,  we  shall  be  pretty  independent  of  any  supply 
from  without.  There  is  a  flour-mill  ready  to  be  put 
up,  and  we  have  already  got  a  saw-mill  in  operation. 
We  have  plenty  of  stores,  but  sometimes  not  much  in 
them,  besides  one  or  two  wholesale  concerns,  which 
are  veiy  useful. 

"  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  saw  you  out  here,  with  a  dozen 
head  of  cattle,  and  three  or  four  acres  of  cleared  land 
to  begin  with  ;  then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  you  ! " 

A  third,  and  a  different  kind  of  communication,  is 
from  a  farmer  and  gardener  in  a  locality  near  the 
bush.  It  refers  to  the  month  of  July,  which  is  winter 
in  New  Zealand,  corresponding  with  January  among 
us,  as  those  islands  are  almost  the  antipodes  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  This  month  we  have  had  but  two  wet  days,  one 
of  them  being  on  Sunday,  so  that  the  labourer  has 
lost,  but  one  day  through  bad  weather  ;  the  eight 
showery  days  claim  no  more  than  the  name. 

"  The  flower-garden,  had  we  the  different  plants  to 
make  a  show  (as  they  have  at  Wellington),  I  may 
compare  to  a  green-house  in  England  or  Scotland, 
which  just  demands  as  much  artificial  heat  as  will 
keep  the  thermometer  from  falling  below  freezing- 
point.  Blooms  of  scarlet  pelargonium  and  carnations 
have  withstood  our  frost.  Escholtzia  crocea,  mig- 
nionette,  pansies,  and  sweet-peas,  are  still  in  bloom, 
as  well  as  wall-flowers  and  crocuses.  Vegetation  has 
assumed  a  tint  of  lively  green,  but  hitherto  made  no 
advance  in  growth. 

'•'  Animated  nature  is  now  as  charming  as  in  sum- 
mer. The  'tin,'  with  its  mimicking  voice,  and  the 


'  bell-bird's '  few  well-tuned  notes  re-echo  in  the 
woods.  Little  robin,  though  he  wants  the  red  breast, 
thrives  well,  and  whistles  beautifully.  The  bees  have 
been  on  the  wing  twenty-two  days  this  month." 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  among  our  readers  who 
entertain  the  idea  of  emigration,  we  may  justly  bring 
Otago  before  their  notice  as  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous fields  in  the  world.  Constituted  wisely,  with 
liberal  regulations  and  prudent  arrangements,  it  has 
achieved,  within  a  period  of  three  years,  brilliant 
success.  A  happy  community  has  been  planted  on 
that  remote  and  desolate  spot.  There  is  no  chance 
of  collision  with  the  natives,  there  are  no  convicts, 
the  climate  is  beautiful,  the  soil  is  rich,  trade  is 
rising,  and  every  settler  is,  in  his  degree,  a  prosper- 
ous man.  Up  to  March,  1850,  not  one  crime  had 
occurred  in  the  colony,  and  no  important  civil  suit. 
Poverty  is  unknown.  Indeed,  as  we  are  told  in  a 
recent  private  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  sur- 
veying vessel  on  that  coast,  "  It  would  indeed  be  a 
hard  task  to  find  a  beggar  in  New  Zealand."  Why, 
therefore,  do  not  more  people  emigrate  from  this 
country  ?  Why  do  not  they  who  lead  an  anxious 
life,  struggling  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  hoping 
only  to  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  dissolution  of 
their  fortunes,  accept  the  home  and  the  welcome 
which  are  offered  to  them  at  Otago,  among  the  other 
settlements  in  those  remote  but  beautiful  islands  ? 

Were  we»to  possess  the  privilege  of  opening  every 
letter  transmitted  to  and  fro  by  the  mails  between 
England  and  New  Zealand,  what  should  we  find? 
We  should  find  on  the  one  side  complaint,  discontent, 
and  monotonous  accounts  of  bad  business,  bad  crops, 
bad  debts,  bad  times,  and  bad  prospects.  We  should 
find  on  the  other,  enthusiasm,  sanguine  hope,  and 
the  exhilarating,  triumphant  language  of  indepen- 
dence. Why,  then,  should  men  be  so  averse  from 
exchanging  poverty  here  for  prosperity  abroad  ? 
Home  is  no  home,  unless  it  is  rendered  cheerful  by 
content,  and  that  is  the  most  happy  element  in  the 
settler's  life  at  Otago,  where  the  industry  of  our  race 
has  quickened  a  widerness  into  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
made  a  desert  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 


A  SMOOTH  COURSE  OF  LOVE. 

"  GOOD  night,  Frederick — Mr.  Newman,  I  am  tired, 
and  so  glad  to  be  at  home." 

Such  was  the  expression  of  a  fair  girl,  as  she 
relinquished  the  hand  of  a  youth  upon  reaching  her 
father's  door. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Caroline  ;  I  will  not  come  in 
to-night,  as  I  have  to  do  a  little  job  by  the  morning, 
and  must  return  to  commence  it." 

Frederick  Newman  was  an  orphan,  and  held  a 
situation  at  a  large  bookseller's  in  the  city,  and 
besides  clerk,  was  general  assistant  to  the  princi- 
pal in  any  matter  requiring  a  little  management  or 
discretion.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty,  yet  a 
thoughtful,  self-possessed  air  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  more  advanced  age.  His  figure,  tall  and  well 
made,  was  not  set  off  by  any  vain  contrivances,  a 
plain  dress  showed  neatness  of  taste,  and  was  more 
becoming  than  the  many  strange  appliances  so  fre- 
quently used  to  deck  the  human  form. 

"  Good-by,  Frederick,"  said  the  little  Charlotte, 
as  she  met  half-way  Frederick's  inclination,  and 
exchanged  kisses,  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  home 
to  write  some  more  of  those  wonderful  things  \" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  write  about  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence, — very  necessary  things  to  pos- 
sess, you  know,  if  we  want  to  be  comfortable." 

There  was  a  third  sister  who  completed  the  party, 
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and  as  she  ascended  the  eteps  turned  round  and 
called  after  Fred,  "  Now  don't  forget  all  those 
delightful  romances,  and  grow  yellow  with  studying 
by  candlelight,  Frederick." 

"  Oh,  Jane,  you  are  a  saucy  little  dear,  but  I 
will  always  keep  a  romance  in  my  head  to  please  you. 
— Good-by." 

Caroline  Laing  was  the  second  of  four  daughters. 
Her  father,  a  widower,  held  an  excellent  property  in 
a  rope-walk  in  Bermondsey  :  his  eldest  daughter  had 
married  happily  some  two  or  three  years  before  this 
time,  and  resided  in  a  provincial  town.  He  had  one 
son,  who  was  his  business  assistant,  and  with  his 
darling  girls  around  him  of  an  evening  he  still  main- 
tained a  cheerful  face,  although  the  contemplation  of 
the  mother's  features  living  again  in  his  dear  Caro- 
line's face,  ever  made  him  thoughtful  for  a  few 
moments,  until  the  affectionate  girl,  understanding 
the  reason  of  her  father's  sadness,  would  throw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  with  her  long  hair  falling 
back  on  her  shoulders,  would  look  into  his  eyes  and 
have  something  to  say  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  her  father,  smoothing 
her  beautiful  hair,  would  kiss  her,  while  a  tear  glis- 
tened in  his  eye — half  grief — half  joy.  Little  Jane 
and  Charlotte  were  the  other  treasures  of  Mr.  Laing's 
heart,  and  were  still  young  enough  to  climb  upon 
papa. 

Young  Newman  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Laing  through  mercantile  transactions,  and  seve- 
ral times  having  had  to  wait  at  the  private  residence 
of  Mr.  Laing  while  that  gentleman  was  sent  for,  had 
made  a  gossiping  acquaintance  with  the  young  ones, 
and  at  length  with  Caroline,  then  a  fine  girl  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

To  the  children  Fred's  manners  had  at  once  en- 
deared him,  and  they  quickly  found  out  the  occa- 
sions of  his  calling,  and  were  not  at  all  bashful  in 
coming  to  talk  with  <l  the  bookseller's  young  man" 
who  knew  such  a  store  of  romantic  and  wonderful 
stories.  Naturally  enough,  when  entertaining  these 
young  ones,  Fred  would  turn  to  Caroline  with  a 
question  or  remark,  and  she,  as  a  listener  unad- 
dressed,  ought  to  have  been  the  least  puzzled  to  give 
an  opinion,  but  somehow  or  other  she  had  not  much 
to  say — she  appeared  to  be  studying  him,  while  the 
story  was  left  to  proceed,  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
would  find  an  end  and  turn  out  all  right.  However, 
Caroline  liked  Fred's  talking  as  well  as  did  Jane  and 
Charlotte,  and  as  she  accompanied  him  to  the  door 
would  wickedly  dare  him  to  find  another  adventure 
to  relate  the  next  time  he  came  ;  —  she  knew  he 
couldn't. 

But  little  Charlotte  always  took  Fred's  part,  and 
was  sure  that  he  knew  more  than  he  could  ever  tell 
in  such  short  visits.  Mr.  Laing  would  come  in  and 
find  Fred  with  Jane  and  Charlotte  on  his  knees  and 
Caroline  sitting  modestly  at  a  little  distance,  and  this 
interruption  was  ruinous  to  their  peace  of  mind  when 
some  denouement  rather  uncommon  was  nervously 
waited  for. 

A  curious  art,  this,  of  story-telling.  Old  age  and 
infancy  alike  are  interested  in  listening  to  or  reading 
the  imaginative  productions  of  the  author.  The 
secret  is  perhaps  understandable,  when  we  consider 
how  much  of  human  passion  is  mingled  in  all  fiction. 
The  most  unlikely  situations  will  appeal  to  some 
feeling,  and  find  response  in  the  heart  of  the  child  or 
of  the  man.  Now  it  is  a  chord  of  pathos  touched,  and 
now  one  resounding  with  a  stirring  ambition.  At 
one  time  the  fancy  is  playful,  and  invites  the  hearer 
into  a  sympathetic  flight  to  ideal  regions,  and  again 
the  stern  plainness  of  reality  comes  home  as  life-like. 
It  must  be  a  feeling  heart  and  a  good  imagination  to 
set  up  for  a  successful  story-teller, 


Caroline  one  day  was  the  bearer  of  a  note  to 
Mr.  Bagshaw,  Fred's  master,  and  it  required  the 
attendance  of  young  Newman  at  Mr.  Laing's 
house.  Making  the  walk,  not  very  long  in  itself,  as 
long  as  possible  by  moderate  walking,  Fred  had  the 
pleasure  of  returning  with  Caroline,  and  strange  to 
say,  not  a  word  of  nonsense  did  he  talk.  He  was 
quite  changed,  and  convei'sed  qxiite  sensibly.  Gary 
did  not  seem  at  all  short  of  words,  and  was  not  at  all 
hesitating  in  differing  and  agreeing  with  whatever 
was  discussed.  When  Mr.  Laing's  business  with 
Fred  was  over,  he  insisted  upon  Fred  staying  to  dine. 
It  was  his  usual  time,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
release  his  young  friend  and  send  him  back  to  the 
shop.  This  was  but  the  first  of  many  friendly  din- 
ners afterwards  shared  ;  and,  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  the  young  man  always  turned  his  thoughts,  and 
very  often  his  steps,  towards  Mr.  Laing's  when  a 
spare  evening  offered.  Mr.  Laing's  we  said,  but 
that  is  not  so  very  clear.  Father  and  daughter  both 
agreed  that  Fred  was  a  thoroughly  worthy  young 
fellow,  and  Jane  and  Charlotte  were  almost  jealous 
that  they  couldn't  keep  him  all  to  themselves  when 
he  did  come  to  papa's.  And  then  he  was  so  fond  of 
music,  and  Caroline  could  play  charmingly.  He 
loved  strolling  through  the  suburban  lanes,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  agreeable  to  Caroline.  He  was 
well  versed  in  accounts,  and  Mr.  Laing  often  had 
some  entanglement  in  his  books  soon  righted  by 
Fred  Newman.  And  seeds  for  Mr.  Laing's  garden 
were  so  easily  procured  in  the  city.  In  short,  he 
was  a  very  useful  young  man. 

One  beautiful  sunny  day  in  May,  when  everything 
was  looking  young  and  bright  and  hopeful,  as  if  no 
such  thing  as  sorrow  could  be  masked  behind  the 
walls  of  the  crowded  streets,  Fred  was  walking  along, 
unconscious  of  any  particular  thought,  when,  upon 
passing  two  young  ladies  who  were  laughingly  in 
conversation  with  each  other, — by  some  suggested 
association,  perhaps,  he  instantly  thought  of  Caroline 
Laing,  and  began  to  feel  sure  that  he  loved  her. 
This  so  absorbed  him  for  a  moment  that  he  stood 
almost  still  and  gazed  intently  in  an  ironmonger's 
shop — perhaps  this  realized  to  him  where  he  was, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  he  proceeded.  How  strange 
that  a  love  growing  insensibly  for  years  should,  at 
some  unexpected  time,  develope  itself  into  a  conscious 
passion.  But  it  really  was  so. 

The  next  time  Fred  met  Caroline  he  blushed,  and 
was  carefully  watching  for  some  trace  of  confusion  in 
her  face.  But  she  was  as  light-hearted  and  cheerful 
as  usual.  She  pestered  him  with  questions  difficult 
to  answer,  and  played  the  piano  with  her  wonted 
freedom.  Fred  was  not  disenchanted,  and  still 
thought  that  Gary  was  rather  more  matronly  to  the 
children,  and  even  looked  at  them  thoughtfully,  as  if 
she  wondered  what  their  future  prospects  would  be  ; 
he  didn't  know  that  he  was  saying  nothing  and  that 
Caroline  had  observed  how  grave  he  looked. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Newman,  whatever  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  you  are  as  solid  as  if  you  were  at  home  'writing 
by  a  midnight  light." 

'  Am  I,  Caroline  ;  why,  am  I  not  always  solid  ?" 
'  Oh,  you  always  can  be,  but  just  now  you  looked 
f  the  world  were  not  grave  enough  to  live  in." 

'  Indeed  it  is  though,  and  grave  enough  to " 

'What?" 

'  Love  in,  also." 

Caroline  held  down  her  head,  but  soon  raised  it, 
though  her  eyes  were  'rather  confused  as  she  said 
"  Ah  !  you're  so  romantic.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now, 
if  you  have  found  some  virtuous  heroine,  and  are 
going  to  make  her  the  subject  of  your  next  story." 

"  I  have  found  a  heroine,  Gary  ;  and  she  has  blue 
eyes,  and  the  prettiest  face  possible,  and  a  profusion 
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of  rich  curling  hair,  and  a  smile  that  shows  them  all 
off  to  the  finest  advantage,  when  she  looks  up  in 
one's  face  as  you  do  now,  Gary." 

"  Why,  Fred  my  boy,  you're  romancing  to  the  old 
ones  now,  eh  ? "  chimed  in  Mr.  Laing. 

Fred  couldn't  have  said  any  more  fine  things  if  he 
had  tried,  but  the  conversation  changed.  He  went 
home  to  dream  of  the  future.  Caroline  had  to  think 
of  all  that  had  been  said,  and  especially  of  the  con- 
cluding sentence. 

To  dream  of  the  future  !  A  solace  for  present 
troubles,  though  likewise  a  multiplier  of  troubles. 

Who  has  not  felt  inclined  to  sit  down  and  imagine 
brilliancy  in  the  future,  rather  than  to  set  to  and 
lighten  the  present.  Though  so  sure  as  hope  alone  is 
indulged,  will  affliction  remain  stationary,  at  the 
best.  But  let  us  understand  that  to  hope  is  a  good 
thing  when  backed  by  earnest  effort ;  that  we  may 
dream  if  we  also  omit  not  to  work  ;  that  we  may  lay 
hold  of  circumstances  and  push  ourselves  along, — 
and  dreaming  is  an  acquisition  on  the  side  of  happi- 
ness. Frederick  dreamed  of  a  future  of  love,  yet  did 
not  neglect  present  exertion  to  render  that  love 
stable  and  secure.  His  faith  in  goodness  grew  firmer, 
and  he  let  slip  no  occasion  of  improvement.  He  learned 
to  think  before  speaking,  and  to  act  only  after  think- 
ing. He  knew  that  his  love  was  reasonable^  and  he 
pictured  to  himself  an  even  and  unchanging  course 
of  domestic  life.  Young  and  eager,  this  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  to  happen.  A  double  self  he 
now  appeared  ;  in  every  plan  he  saw  the  actors  to  be 
Frederick  and  Caroline.  So  perfect  was  this  illusion 
that  for  some  time  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  weigh 
the  probabilities  of  Mr.  Laing's  assent  or  dissent  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  schemes — except  on  one  side. 
So  cheerful,  good-tempered  a  man  would  see  through 
their  feelings  and  easily  consent  to  their  union.  Stern 
fathers  belonged  to  the  stage  and  by-gone  society,  he 
believed.  Yet  Fred  ventured  to  look  on  the  other 
picture,  and  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  his  poverty 
obtrxided.  Who  was  he,  to  claim  the  hand  of  a 
rich  man's  daughter  ?  What  was  love  in  the  scale 
when  goods  and  chattels,  bread  and  butter,  and  rent, 
were  prospective  wants,  and  imperative,  too.  His 
salary  seemed  smaller  than  ever  now,  though  it  was  a 
sordid  thing  to  think  about  at  all. 

An  evening  or  two  more,  and  all  thoughts  except 
of  present  bliss  were  gone.  He  was  again  with 
Caroline,  and  she  was  little  altered  since  his  invidious 
remarks  before  related.  Papa  had  not  declared  him- 
self yet,  he  was  still  the  same  patron  of  Fred  and  the 
fond  father  of  his  petted  Caroline. 

Well,  there  was  no  mystery  in  this  case.  Papa 
had  a  little  serious  talk  with  his  child  and  a  little 
more  with  Fred  Newman,  and  then  these  two  had  a 
third  little  tete-a-t&te  with  themselves.  Mr.  Laing 
acknowledged  that  himself  was  mainly  to  blame  in 
this  affair.  What  could  he  have  been  about  not  to 
see  the  inevitable  result  of  such  freedom  between  the 
two  young  ones,  aided,  too,  by  his  own  fatherly  kind- 
ness ?  One  thing  alone  he  insisted  upon — a  year  or 
two  must  pass,  to  show  how  things  turned  out,  and 
then  he  would  decide  the  affair.  Fred  needed  no 
exhortation  to  industry  :  his  life  was  before  him,  his 
choice  made,  and  perseverance  was  his  daily  practice. 

Mr.  Laing,  let  us  say,  had  no  motive  in  thus  inter- 
feiing  but  the  good  one, — that  a  year  or  two  of  added 
wisdom  would  be  invaluable  to  the  marriage  pros- 
pects. He  knew  that  Fred  was  deserving,  and  his 
darling  Gary  he  imagined  as  almost  perfection. 

A  year  soon  sped,  not  without  bettering  the  pros- 
pects of  the  young  ones.  Competence  only  was 
desired,  and  Fred  might  now  calculate  upon  his 
situation  proving  permanent — this  was  a  weight  off 
his  mind.  Caroline  soon  shared  his  knowledge,  and 


happiness  was  increased.  The  days  were  fast  flying, 
and  papa  as  loving  as  ever. 

We  are  not  going  to  chronicle  crosses.  All  of  us 
know  that  doves  fall  out,  and  human  beings,  if  ever  so 
favourably  endowed  by  nature  and  fortune,  have 
their  flappings  and  flutterings  on  a  larger  scale.  No 
sighings  and  despairings  are  indulged  in,  they  are 
time  lost  and  grief  acquired. 

Therefore,  for  one  day,  papa  gave  up  all  care  of 
business,  and  a  very  quiet  wedding  took  place. 
There  were  little  Charlotte  and  Jane  smiling  roguishly 
and  seeming  to  despair  of  their  future  °supply  of 
romance,  though  Fred  declared  that  they  would  be 
old  enough  to  make  it  for  themselves  before  the 
memory  of  his  endeavours  faded  away.  And  soon 
came  a  baby-boy  for  a  plaything  and  a  living  source 
of  romance  for  many  many  hours.  That  baby  caused 
more  odd  remarks,  and  did,  or  tried  to  do,  cleverer 
things  than  any  other  baby  ever  born — of  course. 

Charlotte  and  Jane,  no  longer  very  little,  are  likely 
to  meet  with  attention  in  other  quarters.  They  have 
had  good  schooling  in  a  fond  home,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  they  will  prove  household 
treasures. 

In  this  little  sketch  things  have  run  on  smoothly. 
Will  not  our  readers  tell  us  of  bright  sides  they  have 
seen,  and  how  it  made  their  eyes  sparkle  ? 


NOBODY  DID  IT ! 

THAT  terrible  Nobody  !  How  much  has  he  to  answer 
for.  More  mischief  is  done  by  him  than  by  all  the 
world  beside.  Nobody,  in  the  absence  of  "  the  cat," 
is  the  pest  of  every  household.  Nobody  broke  the 
window  !  Nobody  spilled  the  milk  !  Nobody  set  fire 
to  the  kitchen  chimney  !  Nobody  ate  up  the  tarts 
in  the  pantry  !  Nobody  makes  slides  on  the  pave- 
ment !  Nobody  leaves  doors  unbarred  !  Nobody-of- 
the-many-sins,  what  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  art  thou  guilty  of ! 

But  Nobody  is  a  more  extensive  villain  still. 
Nobody  is  the  cause  of  all  our  social  suffering  and 
crime.  Nobody  supplies  our  large  towns  with  bad 
wrater.  Nobody  lets  the  poor  live  in  sinks  and  cess- 
pools. Nobody  spreads  abroad  cholera  and  typhus 
in  blind  alleys  and  filthy  back  lanes.  Nobody  is  to 
blame  for  the  fact  of  half  our  adult  population  being 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Nobody  sends  children  of 
tender  years  to  toil  in  factories  and  workshops  when 
they  should  be  at  school.  Nobody  makes  young 
women  sell  themselves  for  a  bit  of  bread.  Nobody 
fills  our  gaols,  convict-ships,  and  poor-houses. 
Nobody  makes  poachers,  burglars,  and  thieves. 
Nobody  is  a  very  Father  of  Evil :  all  mischief,  house- 
hold, political,  social,  or  religious,  is  done  by 
Nobody  ! 

Nobody  has  a  theory,  too,  which  he  puts  forward 
to  cure  all  evils  ;  and  the  theory  is  embodied  in  the 
two  words  laissez  faire.  It  must  be  very  bad  indeed 
if  it  be  French, — but  the  English  of  it  is  "let  alone." 
If  the  poor  are  poisoned  by  chicory  or  roasted  coffin- 
wood  sold  to  them  for  coffee,  laissez  faire  is  the 
remedy.  Let  those  who  can,  find  out  if  they  are 
cheated.  Let  those  who  are  poisoned  complain  when 
past  remedy :  when  coffee  has  ended  in  coffin, 
"  Nobody  did  it  "  is  an  easy  answer.  Swallow 
turmeric  which  you  buy  for  mustard,  plaster  of  Paris 
for  flour;  decoction  of  cocculus  indicus  for  beer,  and  if 
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you  die,  still  "  Nobody  did  it."    Does  not  the  answer 
satisfy  you  ?     Is  not  laissez  faire  a  sound  theory  ? 

Nobody,  not  many  years  since,  condemned  women 
and  children  to  work  in  coal-pits,  a  life  worse  than 
that  of  beasts  ;  but  happily  Somebody  was  found  to 
abate  the  monstrous  nuisance,  and  to  let  out  the 
women  and  children  into  the  light.  Nobody  once 
let  infants  work  long  hours  in  factories,  where  they 
were  cruelly  maltreated,  till  Somebody  was  found  to 
pass  a  law  for  their  protection  and  education,  in 
Bpite  of  the  "  let  them  alone  "  theory.  Nobody  once 
condemned  the  working  classes  in  large  towns  to 
fester  and  putrify  in  cellar  dwellings  far  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground,  till  Somebody  at  length  called  out 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country 
that  such  things  should  be,  and  the  cellar  dwellings 
were  condemned,  to  the  deep  chagrin  of  laissez  faire. 
Nobody,  but  a  few  years  ago,  let  the  poor  and 
destitute  of  Ireland  starve  to  death,  till  Somebody 
insisted  that  the  land  which  they  tilled  should  feed 
them,  and  a  Poor  law  was  passed.  Nobody  still  says 
— let  the  poor  educate  themselves — let  them  elevate 
themselves,  let  them  rise  out  of  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness of  their  own  accord — let  them  rely  on  the 
voluntary  principle, — in  other  words,  let  them  perish 
in  their  ignorance,  laissez  faire;  but  let  us  hope 
Somebody  will  yet  be  found  ready  to  help  the  feeble, 
to  elevate  the  depressed,  and  to  cultivate  the 
ignorant  ;  and  that  a  law  for  the  education  of  the 
nation  will  supplement  the  Poor  Law,  the  Sanitary 
Law,  and  the  Factory  Law,  of  recent  years. 

Nobody  really  begins  to  have  less  power  in  society  ; 
and  our  hope  is,  that  he  may  ultimately  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Old  Bogie,  and  disappear  from  among 
us  altogether.  Wherever  there  is  suffering  and 
social  depression  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  some- 
body is  to  blame.  The  responsibility  rests  some- 
where ;  and  if  we  allow  it  to  remain,  it  rests  with  us. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evil  as  indivi- 
duals, single-handed ;  but  then  it  becomes  us  to 
unite,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  evil  the  joint  moral 
power  of  society  in  the  form  of  a  law.  A  law  is  but 
the  expression  of  a  combined  will ;  and  it  does  that 
for  society,  which  society,  in  its  individual  and  sepa- 
rate action,  cannot  so  well  or  efficiently  do  for  itself. 
Laws  may  do  too  much ;  they  may  meddle  with 
things  which  ought  to  be  "let  alone;"  but  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proper  argument  against  its 
use  in  cases  where  its  employment  is  urgently  called 
for.  "  One  thing  is  clear,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
"  that  let  alone  is  no  longer  possible  in  England  in 
these  days.  This  is  the  one  inference  inclusive  of  all. 
For  there  can  be  no  acting  or  doing  of  any  kind  till 
it  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  thing  to  be  done  ;  the 
thing  once  recognized,  doing  in  a  thousand  shapes 
becomes  possible.  In  those  entirely  surprising  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy  had 
brought  us,  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  laissez  faire 
was  a  reasonable  cry  ;  as  indeed,  in  all  circumstances 
for  a  wise  governor  there  will  be  meaning  in  the 
principle  of  it.  To  wise  governors  you  will  ciy,  '  See 
what  you  will,  and  will  not,  let  alone.'  To  unwise 
governors,  to  hungry  Greeks  throttling  down  hungry 
Greeks  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephens,  you  will  cry 
'  Let  all  things  alone  ;  for  heaven's  sake,  meddle  ye 
with  nothing.'  How  laissez  faire  may  adjust  itself  in 
other  provinces  we  say  not ;  but  we  do  venture  to 
say  and  ask  whether  events  everywhere,  in  world- 
history  and  parish-history,  in  all  manner  of  dialects, 
are  not  saying  it, — that  in  regard  to  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  and  their  governance,  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire  has  terminated,  and  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable at  all  in  this  Europe  of  ours,  still  less  in  this 
England  of  ours.  Not  mis-government,  nor  yet  no- 
government — only  government  will  now  serve." 


THE  BRAVE. 

WHO  are  the  brave  ?  the  warriors  bold 
That  slaughter  their  fellow  men  for  gold, 
That  risk  their  lives  in  the  battle  fray  ? 
Daring  they  are — not  brave  are  they. 
The  Hindoo  widow  mounts  the  pile, 
And  meets  her  death  with  a  placid  smile, 
The  veriest  coward  for  death  will  crave, 
He  who  struggles  for  life  is  the  truly  brave. 

Who  are  the  brave  ?  the  brave  are  they 

Who  toil  at  the  loom  from  day  to  day, 

Who  dig  and  delve  in  the  open  field 

For  the  miserly  pittance  their  labour  '11  yield  ; 

The  millions  who  work  with  hand  or  head 

For  little  beyond  their  daily  bread, 

Ever  to  want  and  never  to  save, 

The  rich  man's  slaves  are  the  truly  brave. 

Who  are  the  brave  ?  the  suffering  host 
That  never  of  wealth  had  chance  to  boast, 
Yet  never  have  fallen  or  turn'd  aside 
From  the  path  of  truth  or  of  honest  pride  ; 
But  who  spurn  the  tempter,  come  what  may, 
That  their  lives  may  be  pure  as  the  open  day, 
Who  ask  not  a  trophy  to  deck  their  grave, 
The  Honest  and  Poor  are  the  truly  brave. 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


A   PETSY-WETSY. 

At  the  proper  time  Clara  was  returned  home. 
Her  mother,  truth  to  say,  was  pleasantly  startled  at 
the  improvement  wrought  in  the  pale  puny  change- 
ling she  had  sent  out.  It  could  hardly  be  recognized  ; 
it  had  expanded  into  a  fair,  fat,  rosy  thing,  with  great 
blue  eyes,  and  great  red  cheeks,  and  dimpled  hands, 
and  rounded  legs— just  the  kind  of  thing  that  mothers 
delight  to  exhibit  nude  for  the  better  display  of  the 
fat  and  the  fairness  of  the  baby  creature.  Tumbling 
about  the  room  like  a  larger  ball — a  soft,  round,  fluffy 
thing,  all  pink  and  white — with  wilful  propensities  of 
noise  and  mischief  even  then — laughing,  if  it  saw  but 
a  bird  fly  across  the  lawn,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly 
seized  with  a  merry  madness — even  when  unnoticed 
and  silent,  rolling  its  heavy  little  head  like  an  idiotic 
toyf  set  in  perpetual  motion — ever  muttering  pleasant 
thoughts  with  its  red,  wet,  open  lips,  that  kissed  all 
they  came  near,  and  left  large  stains  on  painted  doll 
and  dog — crowing  with  insane  delight  when  it  fell, 
for  the  twentieth  time  that  hour,  in  the  marvellous 
sitting  posture  of  a  clumsy  baby — holding  up  its  short 
white  frock  with  both  its  dimpled  hands  as  it  came 
shyly  to  the  call — pointing  to  its  new  shoes  or  its 
broad  ribbons  with  a  bird-like  note  of  unconscionable 
pride,  as  it  strove  to  hug  its  little  feet  when  scram- 
bling over  your  lap — asserting  its  own  wayward  will, 
and  raising  its  shrill  voice  in  passion  or  in  pleasure 
on  the  smallest  occasion — the  most  self-important, 
self-willed  thing  in  the  world  was  this  same  infant 
heiress  ;  of  more  bustle,  noise,  assertion,  and  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  household  combined. — Realities, 
by  Miss  Lynn. 
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TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

A  EEMAEKABLE  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  not  long 
ago  on  the  treatment  of  female  agricultural  labourers, 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen  contradicted,  or  in  any 
way  made  the  subject  of  comment.  The  letter  re- 
ferred to  was  written  by  a  passenger  from  Yorkshire 
to  London  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railways,  and  the  writer  relates  that, — "At 
Shelford  we  observed  a  number  of  young  women  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  weeds  from  a  field  on  the  south 
side  of  the  station,  and  a  man  overlooking  them  who 
held  in  his  hand  a  large  stick.  Our  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  man  from  the  resemblance  which  more 
than  one  person  remarked  he  bore  to  a  slave-driver  ; 
although  the  observation  was  made,  that  of  course 
he  would  never  think  of  using  the  stick  to  compel 
application  to  work.  Judge  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  actually  saw  the  man  beat  one  of  the 
girls  for  neglect  of  work,  and  that  so  severely,  that  the 
poor  creature  fairly  winced  under  the  infliction !  We 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  our  eyes,  that 
such  means  of  compelling  women  to  labour  were  used 
in  our  own  country." 

The  statement  is  strong,  and  the  notion  of  employ- 
ing force  to  compel  young  women  to  work  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  is  especially  revolting,  but  not  incompatible 
with  known  facts  and  conditions.  It  certainly  takes 
the  gloss  off  the  happy  lot  of  the  village  swain,  and 
jars  harshly  against  our  poetic  ideas  of  rural  felicity 
and  contentment.  Purling  brooks,  sunny  skies,  and 
waving  cornfields,  are  such  beautiful  objects,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  shocked  at  their  profanation  by  the 
shouts  ot  the  slave-driver  and  the  sight  of  blows  in- 
flicted by  him  upon  a  woman's  back.  Yet  the  case  of 
Jane  Wilbred  was  worse  still ;  so  that  domestic  felicity 
has  also  its  hideous  and  revolting  aspects  as  well  as 
rural. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  cruelty 
inflicted  upon  women,  which  is  never  heard  of,  except 
perhaps  by  next-door  neighbours,  and  not  always 
then.  There  are  many  Sloanes  in  private  society, 
who  pay  far  more  regard  to  their  canaries  and  puppy 
dogs  than  to  the  servant-women  of  their  households. 
They  have  the  worst  part  of  the  house  to  live  in, — the 
attic  under  the  tiles  by  night,  and  the  cellar  by  day. 
And  unless  they  are  patterns  of  neatness,  good-nature, 
and  hard-working  industry,  they  have  to  run  the 


gauntlet  of  perpetual  scolding.  It  is,  however,  only 
in  rare  instances  that  the  cruelty  takes  so  harsh  a 
form  as  to  express  itself  in  acts  of  physical  cruelty,  so 
as  to  bring  the  criminal  within  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

But  even  in  households  where  women  are  not  mere 
hired  drudges, — paid  so  much  money  for  doing  so 
much  work, — they  are  still  harshly  used  in  very  many 
cases.  You  hear  of  women  being  beaten  by  their 
husbands, — for  working  men  are  rarely  hen-pecked. 
Sometimes  such  cases  come  before  police-offices,  but 
these  are  the  exceptions ;  women  will  generally  prefer 
to  hide  their  sorrow,  and  the  tyranny  of  home,  rather 
than  make  a  public  spectacle  of  it.  You  hear  of  men 
occasionally  leading  out  their  wives  with  a  halter 
round  their  neck,  and  selling  them  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  not  of  disgust,  to  the  highest  bidder, — a  prac- 
tice altogether  unsanctioned  by  any  existing  law,  and 
revolting  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  right.  Such 
instances  are  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  only  to  be  found  among  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded  classes.  But  that  they  should 
occur  at  all  in  public  market-places,  and  meet  with 
the  slightest  toleration,  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  the 
prevalent  tone  of  public  opinion  as  respects  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  woman. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  cause  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  women  in  all  ranks  of  society.  We  underestimate 
the  character  of  woman,  and  keep  her  in  a  state  of 
forced  submission  to  man  ;  who,  in  all  his  transactions 
with  her,  treats  her  as  an  inferior.  She  has  no  legal 
rights.  She  is  not  supposed  to  exist  as  a  citizen. 
Her  personality  is  merged  in  that  of  man.  She  is 
always  a  minor,  never  reaching  majority.  She  still 
takes  rank,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  among  man's  goods 
and  chattels,  and  is  classified  with  "  his  ox  and  his 
ass."  The  law  defines  her,  in  a  state  of  marriage,  as 
belonging  to  and  the  property  of  man  :  the  husband 
and  wife  are  characterized  as  "  baron  et  femme,"  the 
commentator  on  Blackstone  averring  that  "  the  word 
baron  or  lord  attributes  to  the  husband  no  very  cour- 
teous superiority." 

A  man  marries  a  woman  possessed  of  property,  and 
by  the  fact  of  marriage  at  once  becomes  its  owner. 
He  is  the  absolute  master  of  her,  her  property,  and 
her  children.  The  dress  she  wears  ceases  to  be  hers  ; 
it  is  her  husband's,  and  she  wears  it,  as  the  law 
phrases  it,  "suitably  to  his  quality  and  to  do  him 
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honour."  The  presents  he  has  made  to  her  before 
marriage  become  his  again  so  soon  as  the  ceremony  is 
over.  Even  the  marriage-ring  is  not  hers,  but  can  be 
devised  away,  with  all  her  other  jewels  and  dresses,  by 
her  husband. 

The  husband  may  turn  out  to  be  a  rake,  a  spend- 
thrift, a  brute  ;  but  still  she  is  his  property,  and  he 
her  absolute  master.  Out  of  her  own  ample  fortune, 
which  the  law  has  made  his,  she  may  even  be  under 
the  necessity  of  suing  him  for  a  scanty  pittance  to  live 
upon.  The  American  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  reme- 
died this  monstrous  injustice,  and  conferi'ed  on  mar- 
ried women  the  power  over  their  own  property,  and 
the  right  over  their  own  fortunes.  It  may  in  very  few 
cases  be  required  to  be  enforced ;  for,  in  happy  unions, 
a  woman's  interest  is  so  entirely  identified  with  her 
husband's,  that  she  will  never  desire  to  use  her  pro- 
perty for  purposes  distinct  from  his.  But  in  cases 
where  a  woman  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
become  wedded  to  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  it  is  but  right 
that  her  own  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and  her 
family  should  be  secured  to  her,  for  her  own  good  as 
well  as  for  a  restraint  upon  her  husband's  vicious 
courses  ;  and  the  American  law  has  given  her  such 
protection. 

In  the  case  of  an  heiress  of  real  estate,  the  birth  of  a 
child  immediately  places  at  the  husbands  disposal  the 
whole  income  of  her  lands  for  his  and  her  life.  The 
wife  may,  before  marriage,  have  put  her  property  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  thus  secured  it  for  her  own  use, 
but  even  in  doing  this  she  must  have  had  the  consent  of 
her  intended  husband.  The  absolute  power,  however, 
which  the  law  gives  to  the  man  over  the  woman's 
person  and  liberty,  renders  this  arrangement,  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  is  adopted,  of  comparatively 
little  service.  Hence  an  English  judge  once  remarked, 
that  "  he  had  hardly  known  an  instance  where  the 
.wife  had  not  been  kissed  or  kicked  out  of  any  such 
previous  settlement." 

There  are  many  horrible  cases  related  in  the  legal 
reports,  showing  how,  in  cases  of  the  husband's 
cruelty  and  libertinism,  the  law  has  been  appealed 
to,  and  punished,  not  the  husband,  but  the  injured 
wife  !  There  are  cases  in  which  the  wife  has  brought 
to  the  husband  his  entire  property,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  vicious  habits,  a  divorce  has  been 
granted,  and  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  her  own  pro- 
perty been  assigned  to  the  wife,  while  the  dissolute 
husband  has  been  indulged  with  the  unrestrained  en- 
joyment of  the  remaining  four-fifths  !  In  the  horrible 
case  of  Tomlinson  v.  Tomlinson,  the  miscreant  cor- 
rupted a  daugher  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband, 
j  and  the  ecclesiastical  judge  rewarded  the  monster  by 
presenting  him  with  half  of  his  wife's  property,  which 
she  had  derived  from  her  first  husband  ^ 

A  married  woman  has  not  only  no  right  in  her  own 
person  and  property,  but  she  has  no  right  whatever 
in  the  fruits  of  her  labour.  '  Whatever  she  makes  by 
her  talent  or  her  industry,  forthwith  becomes  her 
husband's,  and  he  has  absolute  control  over  it.  A 
woman  may  marry  a  dissolute  spendthrift  of  a  hus- 
band, and  bring  him  an  independent  fortune,  which 
he  may  waste  in  dissipation  ;  and  then  he  may 
decamp,  leaving  her  to  the  workhouse,  or  her  own 
resources.  Suppose  that  the  woman  has  spirit,  talent, 
industry  :  she  enters  on  some  calling,  teaches  music, 
makes  dresses  or  caps,  keeps  lodgings,  starts  a  school  ; 
and  prospers.  But  suddenly  the  dissolute  husband 
returns,  as  bad  as  ever.  He  can  enter  the  home  she 
has  provided  by  her  industry,  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night ;  carry  off  everything  it  contains,  strip  her  of 
every  rag,  sell  her  up  ;  and  all  under  the  powers  of 
the  law.  She  has  no  redress  whatever.  If  she  go 
into  service,  he  can  demand  that  every  farthing  of  her 
wages  be  paid  over  to  him.  If  she  take  refuge  with 


a  relative,  he  may  go  and  demand  that  she  be  delivered 
up  to  him  at  any  time. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  suing  her  bad  husband    ! 
for  a  pittance  out  of  her  own  earnings  on  which  to   j 
subsist,   will  be  known  to   those  familiar  with  her   i 
career.     There  is  another  living  actress,  now  retired,    | 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  a  roue  lord,  who    \ 
regularly  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  nights  on  which    ! 
she  acted,  and  drew  her  night's  salary  while  she  was 
still  upon  the  stage  ;  and  he  went  and  dissipated  his 
wife's  earnings  among  blacklegs  and  other  nameless 
profligates.    We  know  of  a  respectable  lady  who  has, 
oftener  than  once,  established  herself  respectably  as  a    '• 
lodging-house  keeper,  under  assumed  names,  in  order 
to  conceal  herself  from  her  profligate  husband,  and    j 
over  and  over  again  he  has  traced  her  out,  after  she    ' 
had    accumulated    some   house    property,    and    sold 
her  up,  leaving   her  to  destitution.      The  sketch  of 
Copperfield's  aunt  in  Dickens's  late  work,  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggeration,   but   greatly  short  of  what 
happens  in  many  such  cases,   though  from   obvious    ; 
circumstances  they  may  rarely  come  to  light. 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  a  mother  had  no  right  of 
access  to  her  own  children  !  But  Sergeant  Talfourd's 
Bill,  which,  by  the  way,  was  got  through  Parliament 
with  some  difficulty,  abated  this  grievance  to  some 
extent.  As  regards  person  and  property,  however, 
the  condition  of  married  women  in  this  country  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  slaves  in  any  respect.  The  laws 
are  wholly  devised  with  an  eye  to  the  man's  advan- 
tage— the  laws  being  made  by  men.  The  woman  is 


Coerced,  compelled; 


Victim  when  wrong,  aud  martyr  oft  when  right." 

The  injustice  originates  in  the  low  sense  which  is 
yet   entertained    of   the   character  and    position   of 
woman.     She  is  not  regarded  as  entitled  to  equal 
justice  with  man,  but  is  always  dealt  with  as  an  in-    | 
ferior.    She  is  certainly  not  equal  in  physical  strength  ;    ; 
and  perhaps  the  secret  lies  there.     For  force  rules    j 
law  and  determines  it.     We  even  cultivate  weakness 
in  woman,  and  think  it   "  interesting."     Most  men 
entertain   a  notion   that   the  peculiar  excellence  of 
woman  consists  in  her  possessing  a  timid  and  retiring    j 
character,  being  diffident  of  her  own  judgment,  and 
implicitly  relying  on  that  of  others.     Men  believe  it- 
conducive  to  their  interests  that  woman  should  be  a 
kind  of  automaton,   pleased  at  being  criticized,  ad-    j 
mired,  and  chosen.     That  a  woman  should  exercise    | 
self-dependence,  and  endeavour  in  her  single  state  to 
store  up  a  provision  for  herself  by  honourable  in- 
dustry,— because  it  rescues  her  from  the  dominion  of 
men,  is  considered  a  derogation  from  her  dignity,  and 
degrades  her,   if  she   be  a  gentlewoman,   from  her 
position  of  "  respectability  "  in  the  world.     And  it 
unfortunately  happens,  too,  that  the  opinions  of  men 
on  this  subject  are  those  of  women  too,  no  matter 
whether  inimical  or  not  to  the  interests  of  women. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  warmer  advocates  for  the  utter 
helplessness  of  women  than  women  themselves  often 
are. 

Does  it  seem  at  all  right  and  proper  that  one-half 
of  the  human  race  should  pass  through  life  in  forced 
subordination  to  the  other, — that  woman's  existence 
and  social  position  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
ancillary  to  man's, — that  the  rule  of  her  life  should  be 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  his  self-assertion, — that  her  will 
should  in  all  things  be  subject,  and  his  supreme, — that 
her  legal  existence  should  be  ignored  wherever  he 
comes, — that  her  judgment  should  be  ignored,  though 
her  mate  be  a  fool, — that  her  education  shotild  be  con- 
ducted entirely  with  a  view  to  him,  rather  than  to 
herself ; — ought  these  things  to  be  BO  ]  Is  it  not 
most  probable,  that,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  despotic 
power  thus  given  to  man  is  injurious  to  himself  as 
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well  as  to  woman  ;  that  while  it  makes  her  weak  it 
makes  him  selfish, — corrupts  both, — destroys  affec- 
tion,— provokes  retaliation, — and  entails  great  injury 
upon  society  at  large  ?  We  are  gratified  to  perceive 

I  that  attention  is  being  directed  to  this  important 
subject  by  many  of  our  public  writers  ;  and  we  have 
especial  pleasure  in  directing  the  reader's  attention  to 
a  remarkably  able  article  on  the  subject  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Westminster  JRevieiv,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  serious  perusal. 

As  with  other  questions  of  progress,  we  must  wait 
patiently  for  the  development  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 

i  ject,  and  help  it  by  such  methods  as  we  can.  The 
condition  of  woman  must  advance  with  that  of  man, 
but  if  we  do  not  keep  her  advancement  equal  to  our 
own,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  real  progress  cannot 
permanently  be  secured.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  improve  the 
position  of  woman.  We  have  taken  the  women  out  of 
the  coal-pits,  and  considerably  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  female  workers  in  factories.  Whether  the 
law  can  reach  the  farm  overlookers  who  belabour  the 
field- workers  with  sticks,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  as 
a  better  public  opinion  prevails,  the  sight  of  women 
"  bondagers  "  in  the  fields,  spreading  manure,  forking 
sheaves,  and  engaged  in  other  rural  labour,  may  be 
expected  to  become  rarer,  and  the  beating  of  women 
by  rural  overlookers  become  a  relic  of  a  barbarous 
time.  In  course  of  time  also,  we  shall  doubtless  be 
enabled  to  obtain  some  extensive  modification  of  the 
law  which  still  recognizes  the  married  woman  as  a 
slave  in  all  that  respects  her  person,  her  property, 
and  her  industry. 


MOTHER  AND  SON. 

i 

MACHECOUL  is  a   small   ancient   town  lying  in  the 

midst  of  an  extensive  plain  in  Brittany.     Relics  of 

i    fortifications,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  inhabited,  it 

is  said,  by  Gilles  de  Retz,  together  with  the  historical 

;    traditions  of  the  country,  testify  that  it  was  formerly 

;    a  place  of  some  importance  ;  but  its  glory  has  long 

j    since  passed  away,  and  now  its  quiet  narrow  streets 

I    have  an  air  of  sadness  and  desertion.    Yet  the  country 

I    around  Machecoul  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 

J    the  peasantry  of  the  canton  are  a  noble  race,  frank- 

i    hearted  and  generous,  when  not  worn  down  by  the 

grinding  pressure  of  poverty  and  incessant  labour. 

Near  Machecoul  there  stood,  before  the  revolution, 
a  substantial  farm-house.  A  thick  coppice  sheltered 
it  from  the  view,  and  a  wide  pond  of  stagnant  water 
lying  between  it  and  the  town,  made  its  position  soli- 
tary and  difficult  of  access.  Ample  stables  and  cow- 
houses, piles  of  hay,  straw,  and  corn,  testified  the 
comfortable  circumstances  of  the  proprietor,  but  the 
i  interior  of  the  dwelling  was  sufficiently  rude  and  pri- 
mitive. Two  doors  facing  each  other  in  the  principal 
room,  a  huge  chimney  whence  the  smoke,  often  issuing 
in  a  dense  cloud,  blackened  the  rafters,  a  narrow  win- 
dow close  to  the  foot  of  a  massive  bedstead  hung  round 
with  stuff  curtains,  two  lofty  presses,  a  long  table, 
some  three-legged  stools,  a  wooden  bench,  and  an  old 
j  straw-covered  arm-chair  ;  such  was  the  aspect,  and 
such  was  the  furniture  of  the  house.  There  was  also 
a  dresser  well  garnished  with  pewter  plates  and  gob- 
lets and  vessels  of  gaily-coloured  earthenware,  while 
two  or  three  well-cleaned  guns  and  fowling-pieces 
were  supported  by  hooks  against  the  wall.  But  the 
floor  was  of  clay,  and  the  window,  minus  several 
panes  of  glass,  opened  and  shut  on  ill-fitting  hinges, 
without  however  giving  cold  to  the  hardy  inhabitants, 
or  even  causing  them  to  remark  the  entrance  of  the 
wiud,  which  on  a  winter's  night  made  wild  work  with 


the  flames  of  the  fire  and  of  the  slender  black- wicked 
candles. 

These  inhabitants  consisted,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  of  an  old  man  and  his  daughter.  The  latter 
was  amiable,  handsome,  and  an  heiress,  yet  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  without  accepting  any 
of  the  advantageous  offers  of  marriage  made  to  her  by 
the  young  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  a 
lover  spoke  first  to  old  Berthelot,  the  father  usually 
sighed,  and,  without  giving  the  slightest  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance, referred  him  to  Rene"e  herself.  No  one 
could  account  for  these  multiplied  refusals.  The  wo- 
men, indeed,  said  that  Renee  was  right  not  to  marry 
too  soon, — that  girls  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  gave  up  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence for  the  cares  and  trouble  of  a  family.  But  the 
men,  especially  those  whom  she  had  rejected,  accused 
her  of  pride  and  ambition.  "  None  of  us,  forsooth," 
they  said,  "  are  rich  or  grand  enough  to  please  her  ; 
no  doubt  she  is  waiting  for  a  gentleman  to  propose, 
but  she  may  wait  long  enough  to  regret  her  disdain  of 
her  equals." 

At  all  this  Rende  smiled  and  blushed,  but  said 
nothing. 

The  truth  was,  that  in  early  youth  she  had  given 
her  heart  to  an  excellent  man,  but  one  who  had  none 
of  this  world's  wealth.  Jean  served  her  father  as 
steward,  and  he  dared  not  for  a  long  time  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter.  When  at  length 
he  found  courage  to  declare  his  love,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  Rene"e  heard  him  favourably,  but  at  the  same 
time  referred  him  to  her  father.  The  result  may  be 
guessed.  The  old  man  was  furious  ;  his  exceeding 
love  for  his  only  child  made  him  determine  that  she 
should  not  make  a  humble  match,  and  poor  Jean 
was  summarily  dismissed,  and  commanded  never  to 
return. 

It  was  then  that  the  firm  and  yet  gentle  character 
of  the  maiden  became  manifest.  She  uttered  no  word 
of  reproach  or  discontent,  but  calmly  and  respectfully 
told  her  father  that  she  never  would  marry  any  one 
but  Jean,  and  trusted  that  at  some  future  day  he 
would  give  his  consent.  The  old  man  smiled  at 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  the  latter ;  and  from  that  time  never 
asked  his  daughter  to  tell  him  the  reason  why  she 
rejected  so  many  eligible  offers,  knowing  well  what 
her  answer  would  be.  Years  passed  on.  Renee  never 
uttered  a  reproachful  word,  but  tended  her  parent 
with  loving  care,  and  received  his  caresses  with  un- 
altered sweetness.  Yet  the  old  man  knew  that  her 
heart,  apparently  so  tranquil,  was  bleeding  from  a 
wound  which  it  rested  with  him  to  heal.  As  he  grew 
feeble,  he  felt  the  want  of  a  son-in-law,  able  and  will- 
ing to  assist  him  in  his  farm  ;  and  one  evening,  after 
a  long  silence,  he  abruptly  told  Renee  that  she  might 
take  her  own  way  and  be  happy  after  her  own  fashion. 
This  permission  came  too  late  to  restore  to  the  maiden 
the  fresh  bounding  joy  of  youth,  yet  she  felt  very  happy. 
The  faithful  lover  was  recalled,  and  despite  of  the 
sneers  and  wonder  of  the  neighbours,  the  marriage 
took  place.  Once  it  was  over,  old  Berthelot  himself, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  very  well  pleased.  Jean  had 
formerly  been  a  great  favourite  ;  he  had  never  met  a 
young  man  whose  ideas  on  agriculture  agreed  so  en- 
tirely with  his  own,  or  who  ploughed  so  straight  a 
furrow  :  in  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  happier  or  more  united  family  than  that 
of  Berthelot  and  his  children. 

This  happiness  was  augmented  by  the  birth  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  Their  grandfather  loved 
them  as  grandfathers  are  wont  to  love  the  offspring  of 
an  only  child,  and  at  length  the  old  man  fell  calmly 
and  gently  into  his  eternal  sleep,  while  clasping  their 
little  hands  in  his. 
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His  death  was  a  great  grief  to  his  daughter,  but  its 
memory  was  destined  to  be  effaced  by  a  terrible  and 
unlooked-for  blow.  One  morning,  when  her  son  was 
seventeen,  and  his  sister  one  year  younger,  their  father 
came  in  from  the  fields  complaining  of  a  violent  head- 
ache. He  went  to  bed  seized  with  a  raging  fever, 
and  expired  after  three  days'  illness. 

Renle  was  calm  and  still,  but  her  heart  was  broken. 
She  knew  that  her  children  required  her  care,  and  to 
them  henceforward  her  life  was  devoted.  Jean  was  a 
fine  frank  handsome  lad,  uniting  the  regular  features 
and  steady  character  of  his  mother,  with  the  bright 
expression  and  joyous  disposition  of  his  father.  His 
Bister  Marie  was  a  lovely  gentle  girl,  but  timid  and 
sensitive.  Every  varying  emotion  might  be  read  in 
her  expressive  countenance.  She  was  a  tender  crea- 
ture, ill-fitted  to  contend  with  a  rough  rude  world, 
and  ever  requiring  the  aid  of  a  loving  hand  to  remove 
the  briars  and  thorns  from  her  path.  Rene'e  under- 
stood the  characters  of  both  her  children,  and  while 
she  cherished  with  all  imaginable  tenderness  her 
gentle  girl,  she  taught  her  son  by  degrees  to  as- 
sume his  father's  place  as  head  and  master  of  the 
household.  Yet  did  she  herself  retain  the  cares  and 
responsibility  of  the  domestic  management.  Every 
thing  went  right  under  her  wise  control,  and  her 
children  loved  her  and  obeyed  her  slightest  wish. 
Thus  surrounded  with  many  blessings,  the  widow 
learned  to  conceal  the  grief  which  yet  never  slum- 
bered. The  farm  resumed  its  wonted  aspec1",  but 
there  was  still  an  empty  chair  by  the  hearth,  and  a 
vacant  place  in  the  heart  of  the  widow. 

About  this  time,  the  first  thunders  of  the  terrible 
French  revolution  were  heard  on  the  plains  of  La 
Vende"e.  The  fall  of  the  king  and  the  bloody  risings 
of  the  21st  of  June  and  10th  of  August,  struck  with 
horror  a  people  whose  instincts  were  those  of  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  and  fidelity  to  their  feudal  lords. 
Soon  the  tide  of  persecution  reached  their  peaceful 
dwellings,  harassed  their  priests,  and  roused  a  lofty 
spirit  of  resistance  throughout  Brittany  and  La 
Vendee. 

Madame  de  Larochejaquelain  has  so  graphically 
described  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Vendean  war, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  its  de- 
tails. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  people  became 
quickly  divided  into  two  parties, — the  Elites  or  re- 
publicans, and  the  Brigands  or  loyal  peasantry,  who 
rose  in  many  places  en  masse,  and  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  their  leader,  Charette. 
I  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Machecoul  the  rising  was 
unanimous,  and  soon  scarcely  any  but  women  and 
children  remained  on  the  farms.  All  the  companions 
of  Jean  had  gone  to  join  Charette,  but  he  had  not  yet 
decided  on  following  them.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  speak  on  the  subject  to  his  mother,  and  she 
avoided  meeting  the  eyes  of  her  son,  fearing  to  read 
in  them  a  resolution,  at  the  very  thought  of  which 
her  heart  died  within  her.  One  evening,  the  family 
were  as  usual  seated  round  the  hearth  on  which  a 
bright  wood  fire  was  burning.  Rene'e  reclined  pen- 
sively in  the  old  arm-chair,  and  watched  the  rising 
and  sinking  flame  for  some  time  without  speaking. 
Marie  seated  next  her  on  a  low  stool,  leaned  her 
head  against  her  mother's  chair,  and  watched  with 
an  anxious  eye  the  abrupt  movements  and  agitated 
countenance  of  her  brother.  Jean  took  two  or  three 
hasty  turns  across  the  room,  and  then  seated  himself 
opposite  his  mother.  H~e  stirred  the  burning  faggot 
with  the  iron  heel  of  his  shoe,  causing  it  to  blaze 
more  brightly,  and  then  making  a  great  effort,  he 
said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  without  looking  up, — 

"  Mother,  I  must  leave  you." 

Rene'e  started  and  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  her  son. 

"  Don't  try  to  keep  me,"  continued  Jean,  turning 


away  his  head,  "  I  must  go.  I  am  the 
man  in  the  parish  who  has  not  joined  the  army,  anc 
the  neighbours  are  beginning  to  mutter  and  look 
coldly  on  me.  I  have  borne  it  until  now  for  love 
of  you  and  Marie,  but  I  cannot  endure  any  longer  to 
be  thought  a  coward  :  I  must  go  !  " 

Rene'e  bent  her  head  ;  tears  trembled  on  her  lids, 
but  the  burning  eye-balls  dried  them  up  ere  they 
could  fall.  "  I  will  not  try  to  prevent  thy  going, 
Jean,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  turning  her 
face  toward  the  wall. 

"  Jean,"  whispered  Marie,  weeping,  "  if  thou  goest, 
our  mother  will  die  of  grief." 

The  young  man  rose,  took  two  quick  turns  through 
the  room,  and  then  came  close  to  his  sister. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  too  low  to 
be  heard  by  his  mother.  "  Am  I  to  remain  shut  up 
with  women  and  children,  while  my  comrades  are 
fighting  against  the  Blues?  They  persecute  our 
nobles,  hunt  our  priests,  pillage  our  churches,  and 
murder  our  king  ;  they  force  us  to  be  soldiers.  Can 
I  look  on  quietly  at  this  ?  Can  I  allow  my  comrades 
to  call  me  a  coward,  as  they  did  this  morning  ?" 

In  uttering  these  latter  words,  Jean  unconsciously 
raised  his  voice  ;  his  mother  heard  them,  and  turned 
quickly. 

"  No  ! "  said  she,  "  no  !  that  is  an  insult  which  thou 
dost  ,not  deserve,  and  must  not  suffer.  Thou  art  right, 
Jean,  thou  shalt  go  ;  the  blessing  of  thy  dying  father 
and  the  prayers  of  thy  mother  will  shield  thee  in  the 
midst  of  danger.  My  child,  my  boy  !  " 

And  with  an  impulse  of  irresistible  tenderness,  the 
mother  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  covered 
him  with  kisses.  Marie,  too,  hung  011  her  brother, 
and,  hiding  her  face  against  his  shoulder,  sobbed 
aloud.  The  young  man  felt  his  resolution  waver  ; 
he  clasped  his  mother  in  his  arms,  and  murmured 
some  words  of  regret. 

"  No,"  said  Rene'e,  raising  her  head,  and  striving 
to  appear  calm  ;  "  our  sorrow  must  not  change  thy 
resolution.  Think  not  of  us,  but  do  thy  duty." 

So  saying,  she  gently  unloosed  the  arms  which 
Marie  had  clasped  tightly  around  Jean,  pressed  him 
once  more  to  her  own  heart,  and  then  followed  him 
without  speaking  to  the  door. 

The  young  man  took  down  his  gun,  slung  it  across 
his  shoulder,  and  stepping  over  the  threshold,  with- 
out trusting  himself  to  speak,  walked  rapidly  away. 
The  well-polished  firelock  shone  in  the  moonlight  as 
he  descended  the  little  hill,  and  the  crisp  dry  leaves 
crackled  beneath  his  feet.  He  soon  turned  into  a 
thicket,  and  disappeared  among  the  trees.  Then  his 
mother  and  sister  re-entered  their  now  lonely  house, 
fastened  the  door,  and  falling  on  their  knees  prayed 
earnestly  for  the  young  Vendean. 

Many  days  and  nights  of  anxious  suspense  suc- 
ceeded. How  often  did  the  poor  mother  fancy  that 
she  heard  the  sound  of  distant  firing  mingled  with 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees.  How  fre- 
quently did  the  creaking  of  the  old  door,  the  barking 
of  the  watch-dog,  or  the  noise  of  birds  roosting  in  the 
holm-oak  near  the  window,  cheat  her  with  the  hope 
of  her  son's  approach. 

At  length  he  came,  proud  and  happy,  having  passed 
unscathed  through  many  dangers.  It  was  a  joyful 
hour  when  seated  once  more  round  the  dear  old 
hearth,  the  fitful  sparkling  blaze  lighted  up  the  noble 
features  and  bright  eyes  of  the  soldier  boy  as  he  told 
his  mother  and  Marie  of  the  many  skirmishes  in 
which  he  had  been,  and  how  M.  de  Charette  him- 
self had  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  The 
lads  of  Paulx*  were  always  brave,  and  this  fine  fellow 
will  not  disgrace  them." 

*  A  district  near  Machecoul. 
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As  he  spoke,  ReneVs  soul  glowed  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  eyes  sparkled  like  her  son's.  Marie, 
on  the  contrary,  felt  more  fear  than  pride  ;  her  timid 
spirit  shrank  from  the  images  of  wounds  and  blood 
and  death,  conjured  up  by  her  brother's  tales  of  war, 
and  she  shuddered  as  she  listened. 

Jean  remained  for  some  days  at  the  farm,  pursuing 
the  labour  in  the  fields  which  his  absence  had  inter- 
rupted ;  then,  at  a  signal  from  his  leader,  he  resumed 
his  gun,  and  once  more  quitted  his  home. 

From  that  time  the  life  of  Rene'e  resembled  that  of 
all  the  wives  and  mothers  of  La  Vende'e.  She  passed 
it  in  watching  for  her  son,  praying  for  him,  and  la- 
bouring as  much  as  her  strength  permitted,  to  supply 
his  place  on  the  farm.  Then  when  he  returned,  she 
listened  to  his  narratives  with  breathless  interest. 

A  cruel  obstacle,  however,  soon  interrupted  the 
precarious  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the 
Vendeans  and  their  families.  Machecoul  was  in- 
vested by  the  republican  troops,  detachments  occu- 
pied the  environs,  and  a  soldier  was  billeted  on  the 
house  of  Renee.  The  loyal  Vendeans  had  received  a 
decided  repulse,  and  dared  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machecoul. 

Then  it  was  that  Rente's  grief  became  intolerable  : 
to  be  at  the  same  time  debarred  from  seeing  or  hear- 
ing of  her  son,  and  obliged  to  receive  at  her  table, 
and  shelter  beneath  her  roof,  one  of  the  detested  Blues, 
the  enemy  of  her  king,  of  her  religion,  and  of  Jean, 
was  indeed  a  grievous  trial.  Yet  in  love  to  her  gentle 
daughter,  she  concealed  the  anguish  which  devoured 
her,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  a  speedy  deliverance. 

After  all,  her  involuntary  guest  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  regarded  with  terror  or  aversion.  He  was  a 
young  man  recently  carried  off  by  the  conscription 
from  his  farm  in  Normandy.  His  countenance  was 
agreeable,  and  his  disposition  cheerful  and  obliging. 
Far  from  presuming  on  his  position  in  the  household, 
he  sought  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Seated 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  on  the  most  rugged  foot- 
stool in  the  house,  he  passed  the  evening  of  his  arri- 
val in  total  silence,  glancing  timidly  now  and  then  at 
the  severely  beautiful  countenance  of  his  hostess  and 
the  sweet  features  of  Marie,  as  they  both  turned  their 
!  spinning-wheels  without  regarding  him.  The  mother 
;  thought  with  bitterness  that  her  only  son  was  banished 
from  his  home  to  be  replaced  by  an  enemy  ;  and  the 
daughter,  as  she  revolved  the  cruel  and  bloody  actions 
ascribed  to  the  detested  Blues,  could  not  help  once  or 
twice  glancing  furtively  at  the  young  man  to  see 
whether  his  appearance  corresponded  with  her  pre- 
conceived ideas.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
open  generous  face  of  Etienne  CleYy  not  only  reas- 
sured the  trembling  girl,  but  in  great  measure  tended 
to  shake  her  faith  in  the  tales  she  had  heretofore  be- 
lieved. 

When  the  cuckoo  clock  in  the  corner  struck  the 
hour  of  repose,  Rene'e  stood  up,  put  by  her  wheel, 
and  throwing  a  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  said,  pointing 
to  the  bed,  "  You  can  sleep  there,  citizen,  and  you 
will  find  bread,  wine,  and  cheese  in  the  cupboard." 
She  and  Marie  then  retired  into  the  inner  room. 

Etienne,  when  left  alone,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  sighing  for  the  pleasant  social  evenings  of  his 
Norman  home,  betook  himself  to  poor  Jean's  bed, 
without  guessing  that  he  had  turned  him  out  of 
it. 

The  next  morning,  while  he  was  busily  cleaning  his 
gun,  Marie  prepared  to  go  out  to  the  fields,  carrying  a 
heavy  basket  and  several  tools  of  husbandry.  It  was 
•the  season  for  sowing,  and  the  women  were  forced, 
in  the  absence  of  the  men,  to  labour  in  the  furrows. 
"Will  you  allow  me  to  assist  you,  maiden?"  said 
Etienne,  timidly,  taking  up  her  basket.  "  I  am  a 
fanner  myself,  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  you." 


Marie  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  a 
blushing,  half-reluctant  assent. 

"  In  my  country,"  said  Etienne,  as  they  walked 
on  together,  "  we  don't  sow  the  corn  in  furrows,  but 
in  large  patches." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Marie,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
conversation  with  her  obliging  enemy  ;  "  and  what  is 
your  country,  citizen  ?  " 

"  Normandy.  I  was  very  happy  there  a  few  months 
ago,  but  I  was  taken  as  a  conscript,  and  obliged  to 
leave  it." 

"  Are  your  parents  living  ? " 

"No,  I  am  an  orphan,  but  I  lived  with  a  good 
kind  master  who  treated  me  like  a  son,  and  now  they 
have  sent  me  into  this  La  Vende'e,  where  soldiers  are 
looked  on  as- devils  incarnate." 

"  They  have  done  so  much  mischief  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood !  "  said  Marie,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Etienne  ;  "  but  we  are  not  all 
alike,  some  of  us  are  as  anxious  to  prevent  harm  as 
others  to  do  it  ;  but  then  every  one  must  defend 
himself  when  he  is  attacked." 

"  That  is  true,"  murmured  Marie. 

"Now,  maiden,"  resumed  Etienne,  "I  know  that 
you  and  your  mother  are  very  angry  at  my  being 
sent  to  stay  in  your  house  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  It 
does  not  rest  with  me  to  go  away,  and  it  wounds  me 
to  see  you  tremble  and  your  mother  look  at  me  as 
she  did  last  night.  Ah  !  a  poor  soldier  is  often 
unhappy. " 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  young  people  reached  the 
field  where  Rene'e  and  some  other  women  were  at 
work.  Marie  approached  her,  and  in  a  whisper 
repeated  what  the  young  soldier  had  said.  Her 
mother's  feelings  still  rose  against  the  Blue,  yet  she 
felt  somewhat  reassured,  and  began  to  think  that 
they  were  fortunate  in  having  a  civil  young  conscript 
quartered  on  them,  instead  of  some  rough  or  brutal 
veteran. 

Meantime  Etienne  had  taken  a  spade,  and  begun 
to  turn  up  the  soil  with  right  good  will.  This  return 
to  his  usual  employment,  the  fresh  smell  of  the  earth, 
the  bright  familiar  hues  of  the  herbs,  trees,  and 
flowers,  all  tended  to  raise  his  spirits.  He  began  to 
hum  a  joyous  air,  and  now  and  then  addressed  some 
pleasant  remark  to  his  fellow-labourers.  When  they 
paused  to  partake  of  the  mid-day  repast,  Etienne's 
kindly  good  humour  had  so  far  thawed  the  prejudiced 
reserve  of  his  companions,  that  they  conversed  with 
him  in  a  courteous,  if  not  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Etienne  continued  to  work  all  day,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  with  the  women  to  the  farm. 
Although  Rene'e  maintained  a  reserved  manner 
towards  him,  yet  she  was  too  wise  and  just  to  hate 
him  with  a  blind  hatred  ;  and  when  each  day 
displayed  more  clearly  the  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  of  the  young  soldier,  she  began  to  treat  him 
with  kindness  ;  yet  when  she  saw  him  unconsciously 
occupying  her  son's  place,  and  discharging  little 
offices  in  the  household  hitherto  reserved  for  him,  a 
bitter  feeling  rose  in  her  heart.  She  saw  that  Marie 
felt  nothing  of  the  kind,  she  had  resumed  all  her 
former  gaiety  ;  and  Rene'e  often  tried  to  stifle  the 
unworthy  emotion,  but  in  vain. 

It  was  not  long  until  Etienne  understood  the 
actual  position  of  the  widow's  son,  and  the  obstacle 
which  his  presence  opposed  to  the  visits  of  Jean.  He . 
explained  to  Marie  that  were  he  to  meet  her  brother, 
it  would  be  his  imperative,  although  most  painful 
duty  to  arrest  him.  Rene'e  contrived  to  send  this 
useful  warning  to  Jean,  and  although  grateful  to  her 
guest  for  giving  it,  yet  with  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  she  felt  incensed  at  his  thus  raising 
an  involuntary  barrier  between  her  and  her  son. 

One  day  Etienne  went  to  seek  Rene'e  at  the  side  of 
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a  stream,  where  she  was  washing  some  linen. 
"Madame,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  a  rock  sur- 
rounded with  lilies  and  rushes,  "  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  town,  and  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you." 

Rene'e  looked  up,  pale  and  startled. 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  sad  smile.  "  You  will  not  think  it  bad  news.  I 
have  received  orders  to  mount  guard  in  the  town  ;  I 
shall  go  there  to-night,  and  not  return  hither  until 
after  to-morrow." 

"But,  are  you  to  return?"  There  was  something 
in  the  widow's  manner  of  pronouncing  these  words, 
which  cut  the  young  man  to  the  heart,  yet  he  per- 
sisted in  his  project. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "I  shall  be  away 
this  night  and  the  next.  If,  during  this  time,  one  of 
your  friends  should  come  to  see  you,  don't  speak  ill 
of  me  to  him." 

Rene'e  immediately  understood  his  meaning  ;  but 
she  knew  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  express  her 
gratitude  too  plainly. 

"Thanks,  citizen,"  she  said,  "thou  hast  a  kind 
heart ;  we  will  never  forget  what  thou  hast  done  for 
us." 

Etienne  looked  up  with  beaming  eyes,  he  treasured 
these  few  words  in  his  heart,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  many  a  brilliant  day  dream. 

Rene'e  hastened  to  convey  a  secret  message  to 
Jean,  that  he  might  come  to  the  farm  without  danger. 
Soon  after  nightfall  the  well-known  signal  was  heard, 
and  Jean  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms.  After 
the  first  transports  of  joy,  Marie  began  to  think  that 
her  mother  and  brother  were  scarcely  as  grateful  as 
they  ought  to  be  to  him  who  had  procured  for  them 
this  happy  meeting.  She  began  to  speak  of  Etienne 
to  her  brother,  but  Jean  coldly  replied  : 

"It  seems  you  are  fortunate  in  having  a  Blue  in 
the  house,  somewhat  less  brutal  than  his  comrades." 

And  when  she  persisted  in  reminding  him  that  it 
was  to  Etienne  they  owed  the  joy  of  seeing  him,  he 
tossed  his  head  impatiently,  and  said  : 

"  He  has  kept  me  away  long  enough,  at  all  events, 
crouching  amongst  the  brushwood  and  the  fern, 
while  lie  was  sleeping  comfortably  in  my  bed." 

Then  Jean  began  a  recital  of  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  Vendeans  during  the  cold  winter  nights, 
when,  tracked  and  pursued  like  wild  beasts,  they 
could  scarcely  snatch  an  hour's  repose,  under  piercing 
frost  and  rain,  without  being  forced  to  rise  and  fly 
from  their  wretched  bivouac. 

Rene'e  listened,  as  .only  mothers  listen,  to  such 
details,  and  she  gazed  with  bitter  sadness  at  the  pale 
thin  features  of  her  boy  ;  but  Marie,  while  pitying 
her  brother,  could  not  help  thinking  also  of  Etienne. 
She  felt  angry  with  herself  for  doing  so,  and  angry 
also  with  her  mother  and  brother,  without  knowing 
why.  The  next  morning  Jean  found  her  weeping  in 
the  coppice  near  the  house. 

"What  ails  thee,  little  sister?"  he  asked;  but 
Marie  fled  without  replying.  Jean  told  his  mother, 
but  she  heeded  it  not,  for  she  was  totally  absorbed  in 
the  joy  of  having  him  with  her.  At  the  moment  of 
his  departure  he  whispered  to  his  sister : 

"  There  is  something  that  grieves  thee,  Marie,  I 
think  I  can  guess  what  it  is  ;  but  we  will  talk  about 
it  whenever  thy  soldier  will  allow  me  to  see  thee 
again." 

So  Jean  departed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm 
resumed  their  usual  mode  of  living.  Marie  became 
more  grave  and  pensive,  and  her  eyes  often  bore 
traces  of  tears  ;  her  mother  was  much  kinder  than 
before  to  their  guest— Etienne  had  found  the  way  to 
her  heart,  by  bringing  her  nearer  to  her  son. 

He  was  now  often  called  away  on  service,  and  it 
was  tacitly  understood  that  Jean  might  profit  by  his 


absence,  to  visit  the  farm.  Despite  of  his  parting 
words  to  Marie,  he  did  not  speak  to  her  of  Etienne  ; 
his  mother  had  forbidden  it. 

"  They  love  each  other,"  said  she,  one  evening, 
when  she  and  Jean  were  sitting  talking  over  the  fire, 
after  Marie  had  retired  to  rest.  "I  see  it  now  too 
late  to  hinder  it ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  is  a  Blue  ; 
but  otherwise  he  is  an  honest  lad,  who  will  make 
Marie  happy,  if  they  ever  marry.  But  who  knows 
what  may  happen,  the  chances  of  war  are  so  uncer- 
tain !  Etienne  may  be  sent  away  and  forget  her.  At 
all  events,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  to  Marie 
after  he  has  proposed  for  her." 

"But,  mother,  he  is  a  Blue!"  said  Jean,  whose 
Vendean  blood  revolted  at  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
with  the  enemy.  "He  has  been  forced  to  join  the 
Blues,  because  he  fell  under  the  conscription,  and  his 
countrymen  have  not  resisted  that  tyrannical  law  as 
ours  have  done.  Situated  as  he  was,  he  must  obey.  In 
his  place,  dear  Jean,  wouldst  not  thou  have  done  the 
same?"  "I  don't  know,  mother,  perhaps  I  should; 
but  is  that  any  reason  why  my  sister  is  to  marry 
him  ?  He  wears  the  uniform,  and  obeys  the  orders  of 
those  who  have  ruined  our  country." 

"  That  may  be,  but  he  has  been  kind  to  us,  ho  has 
facilitated  thy  return,  and  Marie  loves  him." 

"She  loves  him  !  Is  there  no  other  young  man  in 
the  world  ?  Marie  is  so  pretty,  she  will  have  abun- 
dance of  lovers.  Let  her  wait,  I  will  promise  to  find 
her  a  good  husband  amongst  our  own  brave  fellows." 

"That  would  be  all  very  well  if  she  did  not  love 
Etienne,"  said  Rene'e,  smiling  and  shaking  her  head. 
"  Thy  grandfather  said  just  the  same  when  I  asked  his 
permission  to  marry  thy  dear  father.  'Thou  art 
rich  and  handsome,'  said  he,  '  wait  for  a  match 
which  will  suit  thee  better,'  '  I  love  him '  said  I, 
'and  for  him  I  will  wait.'  I  did  wait ;  but  Jean,  I 
will  never  expose  thy  sister  to  such  pain  as  I  endured 
during  the  eight  long  years  of  our  separation." 

Jean  fixed  his  eyes  for  some  minutes  on  the  flick- 
ering blaze,  without  speaking  ;  then  standing  up 
suddenly,  he  said  : 

"After  all,  mother,  perhaps  we  are  mistaken. 
Marie  may  not  love  this  Blue  so  very  much  ;  she  may 
forget  him  easily.  I  don't  think  she  resembles  you." 

"  No,  she  resembles  your  father.  But  he  did  not 
forget  me.  He  suffered  as  much  as  I  did,  though  in 
a  different  way  ;  and  she,  gentle  creature  that  she  is, 
would  not  have  strength  to  bear  the  trial." 

"  Well,  poor  little  thing,  we  must  not  make  her 
unhappy.  Mother,  you  are  wise  and  prudent,  and 
will  do  all  for  the  best  ;  but  I  wish  she  could  be 
cured  of  this  fancy  !  "  No  more  was  said  on  the 
subject,  but  each  day  convinced  Rene'e  more  strongly 
of  the  deep  mutual  attachment  that  existed  between 
the  lovers.  Time  passed  on  happily  with  them,  but 
anxiously  with  the  mother,  trembling  for  her  banished 
son,  whom  she  now  saw  but  seldom. 

One  night  in  December,  Etienne  was  absent,  but 
Rene'e  watched  long  in  vain  for  Jean.  At  length 
near  midnight  the  well-known  signal  was  given, 
and  Jean  entered.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard, 
his  clothes  wet,  and  his  hands  numbed.  Laying  down 
his  gun,  he  went  up  close  to  the  fire.  "  It  is  terribly 
cold,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  should  have  been  frozen 
on  the  way,  but  I  would  not  fail  to  see  you.  We  are 
going  to  attack  Machecoul  ;  it  will  be  a  sharp 

struggle,  and  who  knows  ? At  all  events,  I  longed 

to  embrace  you,  my  mother." 

Rene'e  shuddered  :  it  was  the  first  time  that  her 
son  had  ever  uttered  a  gloomy  foreboding.  She  drew 
him  towards  her,  and  shed  tears  as  she  embraced  him. 

"I  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain,"  ho  said, 
"  and  many  things  to  say  to  you  and  Marie  ;  let  us 
sit  down  once  more  together." 
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He  then  told  them  the  plans  of  the  Vendeana 
and  their  hopes  of  defeating  the  garrison  at  Mache» 
coul.  Marie  listened  with  a  double  fear.  Etienne  was 
in  the  town. 

"And  now,  little  sister,"  said  Jean,  taking  her 
hand,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  thee,  who  art  no  true 
Vendean,  as  thou  dost  not  abhor  all  the  Blues.  Thou, 
the  sister  of  a  loyalist,  wouldst  marry  a  republican  !" 

Marie  turned  away,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  which,  however,  were  too  small  to  conceal  her 
burning  blushes. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Jean  smiling,  "don't  be 
ashamed.  I  suppose  it  must  be  so  ;  and  as,  in  the 
case  of  this  brave  lad,  a  vile  uniform  covers  an  honest 
heart,  marry  him,  my  little  Marie,  and  be  happy." 

Then,  bending  down,  he  whispered  in  his  sister's 
ear — "  I  wanted  to  tell  thee,  in  case  I  should  never 
return,  that  I  consent  to  thy  marriage."  He  stood 
up,  and  continued  aloud  :  "  He's  a  handsome  youth, 
thy  Etienne  ;  I  saw  him  one  evening." 

"  When  ?  where  ?  "  asked  Marie. 

"  Even  here  !  "  replied  her  brother,  laughing. 
"It  was  very  cold,  and  the  Blue  was  seated  in  my 
chair  by  the  fire,  chatting  pleasantly  with  my  sister, 
while  I  was  peeping  in  at  the  window,  and  shivering 
in  the  frost.  The  owl  began  to  hoot,  and  I  could 
have  fancied  it  to  be,  as  it  is  called,  a  bird  of  ill- omen, 
so  much  like  one  returned  from  the  dead  did  I  feel." 

"  Jean  !  "  cried  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"  Hush  !  mother,  we  will  not  mind  omens.  But  to 
return  to  thy  soldier,  Marie  ;  his  appearance  pleased 
me  greatly,  and  I  am  certain  he  loves  thee  ;  I  saw 
the  glances  you  exchanged.  Don't  blush  so,  there 
was  no  harm  in  it.  At  that  moment  you  neither  of 
you  thought  there  was  another  being  in  existence  but 
yourselves.  It  was  different  with  my  mother,  she 
was  thinking  of  me,  I  read  my  name  in  her  eyes." 

"  Thou  art  never  absent  from  my  heart,"  said 
Rene'e,  with  ill-repressed  emotion. 

"Dearest  mother,  do  I  not  know  it?  But  Marie 
may  love  others  besides  us,  and  we  must  let  her  be 
happy.  Promise  me  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  you 
will  let  her  marry  him  whom  she  loves,  since  she  does 
love  him  !  " 

Rene'e  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she  looked  at 
her  daughter.  Marie  rushed  into  her  arms,  and  hid 
her  face  against  her  mother's  breast. 

"  And  hast  thou  not  one  kiss  for  me  ?  "  said  Jean, 
"  Has  Etienne  quite  chased  me  from  thy  heart  ? 
Dost  thou  no  longer  care  for  thy  brother  ? "  Marie 
turned  towards  him,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
clasped  each  other  in  a  long  fond  embrace.  "It  is 
late,"  said  Jean,  as  he  looked  by  the  fire-light  at  the 
dial  of  a  large  old  silver  watch,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  father,  and  which  was  fastened  round  his  neck 
by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  "  I  must  leave  you  ; 
farewell,  my  mother,  farewell  Marie  ;  we  shall  meet 
again,  I  trust."  And  he  took  up  his  gun. 

His  mother  stood  pale  and  speechless,  while  his 
sister  wept,  leaning  her  head  against  the  mantelpiece. 

Jean  dashed  away  the  tears  that  filled  his  dark 
eyes,  and  once  more  embracing  his  mother  and  sister, 
whispered  to  the  latter,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Marie,  if  I  never  return,  thou  must  love  my 
mother  for  us  both,  thou  wilt  be  happy,  but  she — !  " 
And  with  one  fond  lingering  look,  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  home. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  Etienne  entered,  hastily  and  out  of 
breath. 

"I  come,"  he  said  "to  bid  you  farewell,  perhaps 
for  ever.  The  Vendeans  are  preparing  to  attack  us, 
and  I  have  received  orders  to  join  my  company, 
which  is  sent  to  cover  Machecoul.  Thanks  for  all 
your  kindness,  Mother  Rene'e  ;  Marie,  farewell.  Some- 


how, I  never  thought  that  we  should  part,  I  was  so 
happy." 

"  The  war  will  end  at  last,"  said  Rene'e,  "and  you 
will  be  able  to  visit  us  again." 

"What!  will  you  indeed  permit  me  to  do  so?" 
asked  Etienne,  his  eyes  beaming  with  joy.  "But," 
he  added  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "you  will  both  forget 
me." 

He  turned  towards  Marie,  and  saw  that  she  was 
weeping. 

"Marie, "he  whispered,  "I  will  come  again,  and 
shall  I  find  you  unchanged  ? " 

"Always,"  murmured  she. 

Then  with  an  air  almost  of  joy,  he  took  his  knapsack, 
and  departed,  his  heart  cheered  and  fortified  by  hope 
and  love. 

Who  can  describe  the  hours  of  anguish  and 
suspense  that  followed  for  Rene'e  and  her  daughter. 
The  distant  sound  of  an  occasional  shot  broke  now 
and  then  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  dark  winter 
morning.  The  pale  December  sun  had  risen  some 
hours,  and  yet  no  tidings  reached  the  farm.  It  lay 
considerably  out  of  the  fugitives'  route,  and  the  women 
conjectured  that  the  Blues  had  been  beaten,  as  in 
case  of  the  contrary  event,  their  Vendean  friends 
would  have  been  likely  to  seek  refuge  in  their 
secluded  dwelling.  At  length,  while  watching 
anxiously  at  the  door,  Rene'e  saw  a  man  approaching 
with  weak  faltering  steps.  As  he  came  near,  she 
recognized  Etienne,  his  face  pale  and  his  uniform 
covered  with  blood.  At  the  same  moment  Marie  saw 
him,  and  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  ran  towards  him, 
followed  by  her  mother.  Just  as  they  reached  him, 
the  young  man's  failing  strength  gave  way,  and  he 
sank  on  the  ground. 

"  Your  people  have  conquered,"  he  said  in  a  broken 
voice  ;  "  ours  are  flying  on  every  side.  I  am  wounded 
in  the  chest,  I  believe  mortally,  but  it  is  happiness 
to  die  here."  And  he  fainted  at  the  feet  of  Marie. 
Rene'e  raised  his  head,  and  Marie  said  with  a  cry  of 
agony:  "  He  is  dead!"  "No,  no,"  replied  the 
widow,  "he  still  breathes.  Help  me  Marie  to  carry 
him  to  the  house,  and  then  thou  shalt  run  to  seek 
Father  Martin.  He  has  much  skill  in  wounds,  and 
will  tell  us  what  to  do." 

Love  and  anguish  give  strength  to  the  weak. 
With  much  difficulty  the  two  women  succeeded  in 
transporting  the  unconscious  soldier  to  their  house, 
and  laying  him  on  the  bed.  With  the  aid  of  vinegar 
and  cold  water  they  restored  him  to  his  senses,  and 
Etienne's  first  movement  was  to  smile  at  Marie,  and 
try  to  clasp  her  hand.  The  young  girl  sobbed. 

"  You  will  injure  him,  Marie,"  said  her  mother. 
"Hasten  to  fetch  Father  Martin,  and  beware  of 
telling  him  that  our  patient  is  Blue,  otherwise  he  will 
not  come." 

Marie  set  out,  and  Rene'e  began  to  put  out  of 
sight  all  that  might  betray  Etienne's  profession.  She 
hid  his  sword  and  gun  behind  a  heap  of  wood, 
and  began  to  take  off  his  uniform  with  all  the  tender 
dexterity  of  a  mother.  While  doing  so,  a  silver  chain 
hanging  from  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  caught  her  eye. 
She  seized  it  vehemently,  and  drew  forth  a  large 
silver  watch,  her  husband's  watch,  which  she  had 
given  her  son. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  glaring  at  the  luckless  toy, 
which  her  fingers  clutched  convulsively,  and  then 
suddenly  grasping  the  arm  of  Etienne,  without 
heeding  the  state  in  which  he  was,  she  held  up  the 
watch  before  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice  : 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  " 

"This  ?  "  said  Etienne,  opening  his  heavy  eyelids, 
and  trying  to  collect  his  ideas,  "this?  Ah  !  'tis  the 
watch  of  a  poor  Vendean,  who  desired  me  to  give  it 
to  his  mother." 
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"  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  wounded  ?  Is  he  ? "  she 

could  not  pronounce  the  word  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Etienne,  feebly. 

"  Dead  !  "  screamed  Rene'e,  fixing  her  flaming  eyes 
on  him,  and  shaking  without  pity  the  inert  arm  of 
the  wounded  man.  "  Wretch  !  thou  hast  robbed  and 
murdered  him  !  "  Etienne  groaned,  and  the  sense  of 
increased  pain  roused  his  energy.  He  half  raised 
himself,  and  giving  Rene'e  a  look  of  indignation,  said  : 
"  I  am  neither  a  robber  nor  a  murderer.  I  killed 
this  Vendean,  but  it  was  in  defending  myself ;  and  I 
would  not  have  taken  his  watch,  if  he  had  not  him- 
self placed  it  in  my  hands." 

"  Thou  hast  killed  him  !  "  said  Rene'e,  recoiling, 
"  and  knowest  thou  whom  thou  hast  killed  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Etienne,  falling  back  on  his  pillow. 
"I  will  tell  you  all  that  passed,  if  you  wish  it, 
Mother  Rene'e." 

"  Mother  !  "  murmured  the  unhappy  woman,  and 
something  like  a  sob  rose  in  her  tightened  throat. 
"  Speak  !  "  she  said,  bending  fiercely  over  Etienne. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  very  clear,  and  it  hurts  me 
to  speak,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  however,  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  what  happened.  We  were  all  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  and  as  I  was  making  for  a  thick 
coppice,  the  hoar  frost  made  me  slip,  and  I  fell  down. 
Just  as  I  was  rising,  a  Vendean  rushed  out  from 
amongst  the  trees.  '  Ah  !  Blue,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
thee  ! '  I  saw  him  take  aim,  but  suddenly,  instead 
of  firing,  he  paused  and  looked  at  me.  My  gun  was 
cocked,  I  fired,  and  he  fell.  I  ran  up  to  him,  in- 
tending to  despatch  him  with  my  sword,  but  he  caught 
me  by  the  coat,  and  said,  '  'Tis  needless,  thou  hast 
killed  me,  but  I  forgive  thee  :  hold,  carry  this  to  my 
mother.'  He  gave  me  the  watch,  and  murmured 
some  words  which  I  could  not  distinguish.  The  next 
moment  he  expired.  Before  I  could  reach  the 
coppice,  I  received  a  straggling  shot  in  my  breast, 
which  will  soon  send  me  to  join  the  poor  Vendean." 

Etienne  closed  his  eyes :  his  strength  was  quite  ex- 
hausted. Rene'e  still  bent  over  him,  her  bloodshot 
eyes  glaring  at  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  her 
fingers  convulsively  clasped  together.  So  she  stayed 
for  a  long  time,  without  weeping,  without  speaking, 
almost  without  breathing.  Confused  ideas  of  ven- 
geance, dark  thoughts  of  blood,  rushed  through  her 
burning  brain.  Suddenly  she  placed  her  hands  on 
the  unconscious  young  man,  a  ghastly  smile  con- 
tracted her  lips,  and  she  bent  down  until  her  breath 
waved  the  bright  curls  on  his  brow.  For  one  terrible 
moment,  she  stayed  thus  ;  then  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  rushed 
out  of  doors. 

Sharp  biting  hail  was  falling  fast,  a  bleak  wind 
moaned  through  the  trees,  and  agitated  the  wet  gar- 
ments of  the  miserable  mother,  but  she  felt  it  not. 
A  fiercer  tempest  was  raging  in  her  heart,  and  she 
wandered  far  away,  bearing  with  her  the  thought 
that  her  son  was  dead,  and  his  slayer  in  her  power. 
Sometimes,  in  the  noblest!  minds,  a  savage  and  irre-. 
sistible  instinct  of  nature*  will  stifle  •  for  a  time  the 
voice  of  reason  and  religion.  But  only  for  a  time. 
The  thought  that  she  might  still  for  ever  the  hand 
that  had  made  her  desolate,  was  chased  away  by  the 
divine  promises  of  faith  ;  and  the  bloody  thirst  for 
vengeance  was  changed  into  longing  for  an  eternal 
re-union  with  her  son.  Still  the  struggle  was  terrible  : 
the  idea  of  returning  home  and  again  beholding  the 
murderer  filled  her  with  horror  ;  yet,  after  an  interval 
passed  in  prayer,  she  turned  her  steps  towards  the 

It  was  nightfall  when  she  reached  the  house,  and 
she  paused  on  the  threshold  to  regain  courage.  The 
door  was  half  open,  and  she  heard  Etienne's  voice 
saying : 


"  Don't  weep,  Marie,  I  do  not  suffer  much,  and  I 
am  very  happy.  You  love  me,  and  if  I  die,  I  shall 
die  near  you." 

"You  will  not  die,  Etienne,  and  we  shall  yet  be 
happy.  My  mother  and  my  brother  have  consented 
to  our  marriage  ;  will  you  not  live  for  my  sake  ?  " 

"Marie,  I  do  not  deserve  such  love,  I  who  feared 
so  long  that  I  had  inspired  you  with  hatred  Ah  !  if 
I  live,  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you." 

Rene'e  heard  no  more ;  instinctively  she  turned 
again  from  her  home,  and  fled  without  caring  whither. 

She  found  herself  at  length  near  a  well-known  spot, 
where  a  stone  cross  had  formerly  stood.  Now  it  was 
thrown  down,  and  lay  half  covered  with  grass  and 
brambles.  Rene'e  seated  herself  on  a  fragment  of  the 
pedestal,  and  bent  her  burning  forehead  towards  the 
ground.  "  0,  my  Jean,  my  well-beloved,  my  son  !  " 
she  cried.  "  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  lost  thee  ?  Must 
a  more  horrible  sacrifice  succeed  ?  Must  I  receive  in 
thy  place  him  who  has  deprived  me  of  thee  ?  No, 
no  !  it  cannot  be  !  Let  him  depart,  let  me  never 
behold  him.  How  can  I  bear  to  hear  him  call  me 
mother  ?  " 

For  a  time  she  relapsed  into  silence,  as  though  her 
tortured  heart  could  no  longer  relieve  itself  by  tears 
or  words  ;  then  she  murmured  her  daughter's  name, 
but  very  softly,  as  though  she  feared  to  listen  to  the 
sound. 

"Marie,"  she  said,  "  Marie  !  O,  my  God,  what  can 
I  do  ?  "  She  pressed  her  clasped  hands  against  her 
forehead,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed.  Had  she 
yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  her  soul,  she  would 
have  entered  the  house,  and  by  uttering  one  terrific 
sentence,  have  raised  up  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  Etienne  and  Marie.  But  now  she  rose  from 
prayer,  with  a  lofty  resolution  taken.  Her  devotion 
to  the  happiness  of  her  only  remaining  child,  did  not, 
however,  prevent  her  from  shuddering  at  the  bitter 
cup  presented  to  her  lips ;  and  it  was  after  a  long 
struggle  that  she  once  more  sought  that  dwelling, 
where  the  commencement  of  a  life-long  trial  awaited 
her. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  room. 
Marie  was  seated  next  the  pillow  of  Etienne,  and  his 
hand  rested  in  hers.  She  looked  towards  the  opening 
door,  and  screamed  with  affright. 

Rene'e   was    pale    as    death ;    her   wet    garments 
clinging  closely  around  her,  did  not  conceal  the  con- 
vulsive trembling    of  her   limbs  •    her   glazed   eyes   | 
scarcely  seemed  to  see  what  they  looked  on,  and  she    j 
walked  with  the  heavy  uncertain  step  of  extreme  old 
age. 

"  Mother  !  what  ails  you  ?  "  cried  Marie,  advancing 
towards  her. 

"Thy  brother  is  dead,"  said  Rene'e  slowly,  fixing 
her  tearless  eyes  on  her  daughter. 

"  Dead  !  "  shrieked  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  with  the  same  strange 
apathy  of  manner,  "  they  told  me  he  was  killed  this 
morning-." 

She  walked  slowly  towards  the  bed  where  Etienne 
lay,  an  agitated  witness  of  this  scene  :  she  gazed  on 
him  for  a  long  time  with  an  expression  which  troubled 
the  young  man,  although  he  knew  not  why  ;  then 
she  turned  towards  Marie,  and  said  : 

"He  will  live,  and  thou,  my  daughter,  wilt  be 
happy." 

She  flung  her  anus  round  the  girl's  neck,  rested 
her  head  on  the  fair  young  shoulder,  and  burst  into  a 
long  loud  fit  of  weeping. 

On  the  morrow,  Rene'e  went  to  seek  for  her  son's 
body.  Some  of  his  comrades  bore  it  to  the  church- 
yard, and  Father  Martin,  braving  all  danger,  gave  it 
Christian  burial.  With  pious  words  and  counsel  he 
sought  to  console  the  unhappy  mother,  and  in  part 
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succeeded.  No  one  ever  discovered  the  terrible 
secret  that  preyed  on  her.  She  watched  over  Etienne 
until  he  was  cured,  and  went  to  obtain  his  discharge 
on  account  of  his  wound  ;  she  received  him  calmly 
and  even  kindly  when  he  came  to  ask  her  for  the 
hand  of  Marie.  She  gave  it  to  him,  was  present  at 
their  marriage,  saw  her  daughter  happy,  and  thanked 
Heaven. 

The  war  of  La  Vende'e  was  ended,  and  everything 
by  degrees  resumed  its  former  aspect.  Rende  lived 
many  years,  for  she  possessed  by  nature  a  strong 
mind  in  a  robust  body.  She  was  calm,  and  a  casual 
observer  might  have  thought  her  happy  ;  but  when 
from  her  armchair  in  the  evening,  she  looked  at 
Marie  and  Etienne  seated  next  each  other,  her  eyes 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the  window,  through 
which  her  beloved  son  had  once  contemplated  the 
same  scene,  and  then  if  the  hoot  of  the  owl  was  heard, 
perchance  two  large  tears  would  roll  slowly  down  her 
cheeks,  and  fall  on  the  spindle  which  her  fingers 
continued  mechanically  to  turn. 


RE-ISSTJE    OF   ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 


MUSIC. 

OH  music  !  gentle  music  !    ' 

There's  a  magic  in  thy  strain  ; 
Come  where  thou  wilt,  in  lady's  bower, 

Or  on  the  battle  plain. 
The  wild  harp  hath  a  witching  spell 

About  its  silver  strings  ; 
Can  aught  on  earth  excel  the  charm 

Its  pensive  breathing  flings  ? 
"Pis  music's,  gentle  music's,  power, 

That  steals  the  listening  soul  away, 
Till  man,  entranced  in  rapture's  dream, 

Forgets  he  wears  a  form  of  clay. 

Oh,  music  !  stirring  music  ! 

I  have  seen  the  war-steed  rest, 
With  dust  upon  his  tired  limbs, 

And  white  foam  on  his  chest ; 
Stretched,  quivering  with  many  a  wound, 

"Upon  the  red  sod  lying, 
His  rider  leaves  him,  for  he  deems 

The  gallant  charger  dying  ; 
But  hark  !  he  hears  the  trumpet's  blast, 

He  starts,  he  shakes  his  clotted  mane  ; 
Music  !  bold  music  !  fires  his  blood, 

And  brings  him  to  the  ranks  again. 

Oh,  music  !  mighty  music  ! 

Thou  art  all  of  bliss  on  earth  ; 
Thou  givest  the  lover's  moonlight  tale 

And  poet's  song  their  birth. 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  rude, 

However  base  it  be, 
But  hath  some  slender  string  that  yields 

An  answering  tone  to  thee  ! 
With  promised  music  heaven  allures, 

With  golden  harps,  and  cherubs'  love  ; 
Rejoice,  then  ! — that  we  have  below 

A  foretaste  of  the  bliss  above  ! 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-GULLS. 

BIKDS  of  the  land,  ye  may  carol  and  fly 
O'er  the  golden  corn  'neath  a  harvest  sky  ; 
Your  portion  is  fair  'mid  fields  and  flowers, 
But  it  is  not  so  broad  or  so  free  as  ours  ! 
Ye  are  content  with  the  groves  and  the  hills, 
Ye  feed  in  the  valleys  and  drink  at  the  rills  ; 
But  what  are  the  joys  of  the  forest  and  plain 
To  those  we  find  on  the  fresh  wide  main  1 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  rear  your  broods 

In  the  lofty  tree  or  tangled  woods, 

Where  the  branch  may  be  reft  by  the  howling  wind, 

Or  the  prowling  schoolboy  seek  and  find  ! 

But  we  roost  high  on  the  beetling  rock, 

That  firmly  stands  the  hurricane's  shock  ; 

Our  callow  young  may  rest  in  a  home 

Where  no  shot  can  reach,  and  no  footstep  come. 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  shrink  and  hide 

As  the  tempest-cloud  spreads  black  and  wide  ; 

Your  songs  are  hushed  in  cowering  fear 

As  the  startling  thunder-clap  breaks  near  ! 

But  the  brave  gull  soars  while  the  deluge  pours, 

While  the  stout  ship  groans  and  the  keen  blast  roars  : 

Oh  !  the  sea-gull  leads  the  gayest  life 

While  the  storm-fiends  wage  their  fiercest  strife. 

We  lightly  skim  o'er  the  breaker's  dash 

Where  timbers  strike  with  parting  crash  ; 

We  play  round  the  dark  hull,  sinking  fast, 

And  find  a  perch  on  the  tottering  mast ; 

More  loud  and  glad  is  our  shrieking  note. 

As  the  planks  and  spars  of  the  wrecked  bark  float : 

There  live  we  in  revelling  glee, 

'Mid  the  whistling  gale  and  raging  sea. 

We  are  not  caught  and  caged  to  please 
The  fondled  heirs  of  wealth  and  ease  ; 
The  hands  of  beauty  never  come 
With  soft  caress  or  dainty  crumb  ; 
We  are  not  the  creatures  of  petted  love, 
We  have  not  the  feme  of  the  lark  or  dove  : 
But  our  screaming  tone  rings  harsh  and  wild, 
To  glad  the  ears  of  the  fisher's  child. 

He  hears  our  pinions  flapping  by, 
And  follows  our  track  with  wistful  eye, 
As  we  leave  the  clouds  with  rapid  whirl 
To  dive  'neath  the  water's  sweeping  curl  : 
He  laughs  to  see  us  plunge  and  lave 
While  the  northern  gale  is  waking  the  wave  ; 
And  dances  about  'mid  sand  and  spray, 
To  mimic  the  sea-gull's  merry  play. 

We  hold  our  course  o'er  the  deep  or  the  land, 

O'er  the  swelling  tide  or  weed-grown  strand  ; 

We  are  safe  and  joyous  when  mad  waves  roll, 

We  sport  o'er  the  whirlpool,  the  rock,  and  the  shoal, — 

Away  on  the  winds  we  plume  our  wings, 

And  soar  the  freest  of  all  free  things  : 

Oh  !  the  sea-gull  leads  a  merry  life 

In  the  glassy  calm  or  tempest  strife. 
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DUNCAN    LEE. 

THE  owl  hath  left  its  hiding-place, 

The  mist  is  o'er  the  sea  ; 
And  wistfully  her  longing  eyes 

Look  out  for  Duncan  Lee. 
The  maid  who  seeks  the  meeting-spot 

Is  ne'er  the  child  of  pride  ; 
She  has  no  circlet  round  her  arm, 

No  greyhound  by  her  side. 
But  ah  !  her  brow  betrays  a  soul 

As  deep  as  soul  can  be  ; 
And  dearer  to  that  soul  than  life 

Is  gallant  Duncan  Lee  ! 
"Where,  where,"  she  cries, 

"  My  Duncan,  art  thou  roving  ; 
The  hour  is  passed, — but  yet 

I  cannot  doubt  thy  loving  ! " 

And  now  there  moves  a  restless  form 

Within  the  castle  hall ; 
It  steals  from  out  the  noisy  group, 

And  quits  the  silk-hung  wall. 
'Tis  Duncan  Lee,  the  wealthy  heir 

To  all  Cathullin's  lands  ; 
Whose  name  and  tartan  keep  their  place 

Among  the  kilted  bands. 
The  sire  hath  listened  to  his  son, 

The  son  hath  fondly  sued  ; 
The  laird  hath  given  the  boy  his  will 

To  wed  the  one  he's  woo'd, 
Who  still  is  crying,   "Where, 

My  Duncan,  art  thou  roving  ? 
The  hour  is  past, — but  yet 

I  cannot  doubt  thy  loving." 

And  now  the  foot  of  Duncan  Lee 

Is  dashing  through  the  heather  ; 
And  now  the  moon  peeps  out,  and  finds 

The  beauteous  pair  together. 
Oh  !  what  hallowed  bliss  is  there, 

What  rapture  in  their  greeting  ! 
Her  face  is  flushed  with  many  a  smile, 

His  heart  is  wildly  beating. 
And  soft  he  whispers  in  her  ear, 

"To-morrow  thou  shalt  be, 
Before  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth, 

The  bride  of  Duncan  Lee  ! " 
No  more  she's  heard  to  cry, 

"Where,  Duncan,  art  thou  roving  ?" 
The  bridal  day  is  past,- — 

Their  hearts  are  blest  in  loving. 


OCEAN  PENNY  POSTAGE— WILL  IT  PAY? 

'  WILL  it  pay  ? "  is  the  question  asked  and  answered, 
by  Elihu  Burritt  in  the  course  of  his  advocacy  of 
Ocean  Penny  Postage.  He  feels  that  the  commercial 
mind  must  first  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  in  our 
opinion  he  does  satisfy  it.  There  are,  it  is  true,  far 
higher  considerations — such  as,  Will  it  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  family  of  man  ?  Will  it  advance 
civilization  ?  Will  it  add  a  new  joy  to  human  beings 


far  separated  from  each  other  ?  Will  it  give  a  new 
power  to  religious,  social,  and  educational  action  ? 
Ocean  penny  postage  would  unquestionably  do  all 
this ;  and  if  so,  it  is  worthy  of  being  done,  even  at 
some  national  cost.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  "  it 
will  pay,"  then  why  should  it  not  be  adopted  with  all 
possible  despatch?  Many  is  the  lone  emigrant  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  far  off  on  the  Ame- 
rican prairies,  or  in  the  Canadian  woods,  or  in  the 
Australian  bush,  who  pines  at  thoughts  of  home,  and 
those  he  has  left  there  ;  whom  a  letter  would  cheer 
in  his  solitude,  and  encourage  to  new  efforts  in  his 
industrial  career.  And  do  not  those  left  at  home 
too — it  may  be  a  parent,  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a 
child, — long  to  hear  of  his  whereabouts,  of  his  fortunes, 
of  his  trials,  and  of  his  success  ?  A  letter  is  the  link 
that  binds  the  absent  to  us  still ;  that  keeps  alive  the 
domestic  affections,  and  preserves  the  family  entire, 
though  seas  roll  between  its  members.  What  bless- 
ings has  Rowland  Hill  already  conferred  by  his  Penny 
Postage  system  on  Britain  !  How  many  homes  has 
he  cheered  ?  How  many  hearts  has  he  made  happy 
again  and  again  ?  Ocean  penny  postage  would  be 
but  an  extension  of  this  great  boon  ;  and  if  it  "  pay," 
ag  Elihu  Burritt  all  but  proves,  then  it  will  be  con- 
ceded as  it  ought  to  be,  so  soon  as  the  people  with 
united  voice  require  its  establishment.  Unquestion- 
ably the  reduction  of  postage  would  cause  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  letters  transmitted 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  as  also 
between  all  foreign  countries  and  England.  Take  the 
new  colony  of  Natal,  for  instance  ; — every  letter  of 
half-an-ounce  and  under  from  England  costs  Is.  4d.  ; 
8d.  as  prepostage,  and  8d.  on  delivery.  E educe  this 
charge  to  2d. — Id.  for  land,  and  Id.  for  ocean  ;  and 
instead  of  one  letter,  there  would  then  be  twenty. 
At  present  the  tax  to  many  families  at  home,  and  to 
many  emigrants  in  the  colony,  amounts  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. Elihu  Burritt's  proposal  amounts  to  this  : — 
That  the  single  service  of  transporting  a  letter,  weigh- 
ing under  half-an-ounce,  from  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  port  beyond  the  sea,  at  which  the 
British  mail-packets  may  touch,  shall  be  performed 
by  the  British  Government  for  one,  penny  j  or  one 
penny  for  its  mere  conveyance  from  Folkestone  to 
Boulogne,  Liverpool  to  Boston,  &c.,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  the  entire  charge  upon  a  letter  transmitted  from 
any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  port  beyond 
the  sea,  would  be  2d.  ; — Id.  for  the  inland  rate,  and 
the  other  for  the  ocean  rate.  The  importance  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  its  paying  capabilities,  will  be  as- 
certained from  the  following  statement  with  respect  to 
the  postal  communication  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States — the  great  resort  of  emigrants 
frqm  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland: — "The  great 
distance  to  be  overcome  in  this  direction,  may  be 
opposed  by  many  to  the  practicability  of  this  propo- 
sition. But  let  such  remember,  that  the  British 
office  charges  no  more  for  conveying  a  letter,  weigh- 
ing half-an-ounce,  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  miles,  than  from  Folkestone  to  Bou- 
logne, a  distance  of  30  miles.  Every  person  who 
watches  the  signs  of  the  times,  must  be  struck  with 
the  new  facilities,  motives,  and  means  of  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  North  America.  Six 
years  ago,  there  were  only  four  steam-packets  plying 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Now  there 
are  sixteen,  and  eight  more  will  be  probably  put  on 
the  same  route  in  the  ^  course  of  a  year.  "With  so 
many  competing  lines,  ready  to  underbid  each  other 
in  the  price  of  conveying  the  mails,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  British  Government  might  save,  in 
the  cost  of  their  transportation,  half  of  the  £145,000 
which  it  now  pays  the  Cunard  line  for  that  service. 
This  saving  would  enable  it  at  once  to  reduce  the 
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present  rate  50  per  cent.  But,  let  us  see  if  an  Ocean 
Penny  Postage  in  this  direction  would  not  pay,  even 
without  this  saving.  The  postage  on  a  letter,  weigh- 
ing half-an-ounce,  from  any  town  in  Great  Britain  to 
any  town  in  the  United  States,  is  Is.  Of  this  amount, 
the  British  Post  Office  receives  9£d.  ;  consequently, 
we  have  to  show  that  an  Ocean  Penny  Postage  would 
bring  into  the  British  mails  four  times  the  number  of 
letters  now  conveyed  in  them  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
order  to  make  it  pay.  The  number  of  letters  con- 
veyed between  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  1846, 
was  1,395,824  ;  of  which  744,108  were  sent  to,  or 
received  from,  the  United  States,  and  651,716  to  or 
from  the  British  Provinces.  Let  us  then  put  the 
whole  number  thus  transmitted  in  1850,  at  2,000,000. 
Now,  we  want  8,000,000  to  produce,  under  an  Ocean 
Penny  Postage,  the  amount  derived  from  these 
2,000,000,  at  the  shilling  rate.  In  the  first  place 
then,  nearly  all  will  agree,  that  the  present  number 
of  correspondents  between  Europe  and  America, 
would  actually  write  two  letters  under  the  reduced 
rate,  where  they  write  one  at  the  existing  charge. 
Here  we  should  have  4,000,000  to  begin  with.  Then 
about  400,000  persons  emigrate  every  year  from 
Europe  to  America.  These  are  new  correspondents. 
They  all  leave  relatives  and  friends  behind,  deeply 
interested  in  their  welfare  in  the  New  World,  and 
anxious  to  hear  from  them  frequently.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  under  an  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  they 
would  write  annually,  three  letters  a  head  to  these 
friends  in  Europe,  and  that  these  letters  would  all  be 
answered.  Then  from  this  source  alone  we  should 
have  2,400,000  the  first  year  of  the  new  postal  sys- 
tem ;  and  perhaps  4,000,000  the  second,  and  6,000,000 
the  third.  An  Ocean  Penny  Postage  would  doubtless 
bring  into  the  mails  nearly  all  the  letters  conveyed 
outside  of  them.  There  are  at  least  400,000  emi- 
grants, passengers,  officers,  and  saildrs  who  cross  the 
j  Atlantic  during  the  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  every 
J  one  of  these,  on  an  average,  carries  two  letters  in  his 
pocket,  directed  to  different  persons  in  America,  in 
I  order  to  save  postage,  and  we  have  from  this  source 
j  800,000.  But  there  is  a  more  fertile  expedient  than 
i  this  for  evading  the  present  high  rate.  Thin  paper, 
|  called  foreign  post,  is  manufactured  purposely  to 
|  enable  persons  to  enclose  under  one  envelope  several 
communications  addressed  to  different  parties.  Ten 
of  these  may  thus  be  forwarded  under  a  single  rate. 
We  would  appeal  to  every  person  who  has  corre- 
spondents in  America  to  say,  if  it  is  too  high  an 
estimate  to  assume,  that  every  envelope  conveyed 
between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  contains  two  such 
communications.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  have 
2,000,000  from  this  source  alone,  which  would  proba- 
bly be  brought  into  the  mails,  as  separate  letters, 
under  an  Ocean  Penny  Postage.  The  last  source  of 
increase  we  will  mention,  is  the  saving  to  the  depart- 
ment of  120,000  dead  letters  annually,  which  are 
mostly  refused  on  account  of  the  present  charge. 
These  letters  all  cross  the  ocean  twice,  and  occasion 
as  much  expense  as  500,000  sent  and  received  in  the 
ordinary  way.  From  these  sources  of  increase,  then, 
we  have  the  8,000,000  letters  which  are  requisite  to 
make  an  Ocean'  Penny  Postage  pay  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  as  much  as  the  existing  shilling 
rate  pays  at  the  present  time.  Everything  conspires 
to  increase  the  urgency  of  this  great  postal  reform. 
It  would,  we  are  persuaded,  do  more  than  any  other 
measure  to  counteract  the  attractions  and  tendencies 
to  which  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  Government 
has  released  the  colonial  populations  of  the  empire, 
and  to  attach  them  to  the  Mother  country.  It  would 
abolish  the  alienating  distinction  of  distance,  and 
bring  them  home  again,  just  as  if  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  counties  of  Great  Britain." 


THE  DEKBY  BABIES. 

PAET  VI. 
BY  ELIZA  METEYAKD. 

Young  Mrs.  Ashfield'a  visit  to  the  Moor-house 
extended  to  some  weeks.  Contrary  to  his  wife's 
expectations,  old  Simon  took  greatly  to  the  baby, 
puny  and  always  sickly  though  it  was  ;  and  one  day, 
soon  after  its  arrival,  riding  down  to  the  village  in 
the  dale,  he  called  and  asked  Mr.  Picton  to  visit  it, 
and  do  his  best  to  save  what  he  feared  "  was  a  nipped 
blossom." 

"  This  ought  not  to  be,  Simon  Shapcote,"  Baid  the 
good  doctor,  l<  for  your  Jane  was  as  healthy  a  young 
creature  the  day  she  married  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
and  Ashfield  bore  no  signs  about  him  of  being  a  mill- 
hand.  The  baby  has  been  mismanaged,  I  fear,  for 
Derby  isn't  an  unhealthy  place,  and  Mrs.  Cotton, 
who  lived  for  some  months  in  the  closest  parts  of  the 
town,  and  used  to  have  far  less  bodily  strength  than 
your  Jane,  is  mother  of  one  of  the  finest,  healthiest 
infants  I  ever  saw.  What's  the  reason,  eh,  Simon  ? 
You're  a  farmer,  and  know  that  there  is  something 
amiss  when  the  ewe  bears  a  sickly  lamb." 

"  Ay,  sir,  in  stock  like,   we  be  pretty  sharp   to 
what  be  wrong — but  in  human  na'turs  it  be  different,    j 
I  suppose  it's  the  Lord's  dispensation  that  the  baby   j 
be  sickly." 

"  Not  in  one  case  more  than  the  other — as  many  j 
and  many  a  thing  in  Mr.  Wharncliffe's  plain,  straight-  ; 
forward  sermons  ought  to  have  taught  you,  Simon,  i 
But  the  fact  is,  Jane  was  ailing  for  months  before  the  ;' 
baby  was  born  ! " 

"  Ay,  sir — she  was  up  and  down  to  the  doctors,  I 
believe,  a  deal,  and  had  a  sore  time  o'  trouble  when    i 
it  came ;  and,  as  my  missis  thinks,  the  lass  '11  never   | 
get  over  it." 

"  No,  not  if  she  go  back  to  the  mill,  Simon  :  here    ! 
was  the  secret  of  the  girl's  bad  health.     You  mustn't   ! 
let  this  happen  again — Ashfield's  wages  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  comfortable  home  around  them."    ! 

"  Ay,  sir,  they  ought,"  replied  Simon,  drily,  and  as  j 
though  he  were  laying  down  some  mighty  point  of  j 
Calvinistic  faith,  which,  in  his  idea,  was  indisputable  ;  i 
"  but  when  folks  get  into  debt,  and  a'  no  need  on  it,  ! 
they  m'un  get  out  on  it — I'm  not  the  one  to  help  'em.  j 
Besides,  the  lass  didn't  marry  with  my  hearty  will —  ! 
though  my  old  missis  managed  to  talk  me  over  on  it.  ! 
She  should  have  had  Harris  o'  the  Moor — poverty  • 
wouldn't  have  flown  in  at  the  window,  then.  But  I 
that  matter  ain't  in  hand  now — BO  thee'll  ride  up  and  | 
see  the  baby,  sir." 

Simon   departed ;    and   Mr.  Picton   called  at  the    i 
Moor-house  that  evening.      He  found  the  baby  inde-    ; 
scribably  puny  and  pale,  and  suffering  from  misma-   j 
nagement  and  recent  overfeeding  ;  but  as  its  young 
mother  had  ample  means  of  supplying  it  with  all  the 
nourishment  needful,  he  forbid  extraneous  food  or 
medicine  in  any  shape  ;  and,  advising  that  it  be  kept 
out  in  the  warm  summer  air  as  much  as  possible,  said 
it  would  yet  thrive  and  do  well,  were  care  taken. 

"  Ay  !  man,"  spoke  the  old  woman,  who  had  been 
sitting  sulkily  in  the  chimney-corner  during  the  doc- 
tor's visit,  and  now  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pass  out 
into  the  little  garden  before  she  gave  vent  to  her 
wrath,  "  but  not  on  thy  plan.  As  if  any  body  on 
this  earth  ever  heard  of  a  baby  doing  without  a  drop 
o'  sleeping  syrup,  or  a  mite  o'  butter  and  sugar  at 
night  for  its  sucking,  poor  thing,  or  a  good  swaddling 
band — all  of  which  things  thou  hast  been  flinging 
at.  No,  the  punier  it  be,  the  more  the  poor  thing 
want  'em,  and  shall  have  'em,  for  all  thy  doctoring 
wisdom." 
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"  Mother,"  replied  Jane,  who  Bat  anxiously  rock- 
ing her  pining  infant  to  and  fro,  <c  the  baby  was  a 
deal  better  whilst  I  stopped  with  Mary,  and  ma- 
naged it  in  the  way  the  doctor  speaks  of.  It  slept 
without  syrup,  or  a  lump  o'  sugar  and  butter  tied  in 
n  rag,  and  rarely  cried  as  it  does  now." 

"  Oh  ! "  interrupted  her  old  mother,  spitefully, 
"  what  Mary  Cotton  does,  is  of  course  all  right. 
But  I  tell  thee,  girl,  Mary  is  no  friend  of  thine." 

"  Mother,"  was  the  quick  earnest  answer,    "  don't 

speak  to  me  against  Mary,  unless  you  mean  I  should 

j   set  off  on  my  way  home  this  very  night.     You  should 

!   have  known  how  good  she  was  to  me,  the  night  I  lay 

so  bad,  and  the  angel  she's  been  since." 

"  Friend  !  "  repeated  the  old  woman,  as  if  not 
hearing  Jane's  latter  words  ;  "  thee  wouldn't  say  so  if 
thee  knew  Mary's  crocodile  heart  as  well  as  some  folks 
do.  You'd  then  pretty  soon  see,  that  all  that  milk- 
sop talk  about  working  i'  the  mill  is  only  because  she 
envy  thee  thy  tidy  satin  gown,  and  bit  o'  smart  furni- 
ture. Thou  hast  had  a  bit  o'  trouble  maybe  about 
'em,  because  Simon  be  as  close-fisted  as  he  be.  But 
what  matters  that  ?  Though  perhaps  thee  '11  learn  in 
time,  lass,  that  the  sourest  envy  be  mostly  covered 
by  the  smoothest  words." 

Jane  stopped  in  the  monotonous  rocking  of  her 
wailing  baby,  for  she  was  utterly  astonished  by  her 
mother's  words,  and  much  as  she  was  at  first  inclined 
to  doubt  their  truth,  the  old  woman  had  such  a  well- 
considered  rigmarole  tale  to  impart  concerning  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Millward's,  who  was  staying  in  the 
dale  hard  by,  and  to  whom  she  said  Mary  Cotton  had 
betrayed  her  envy  of  Jane's  earnings  at  the  mill,  that 
an  impression  was  made  upon  the  young  mother's 
mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  friend  who  had  stepped  in 
and  saved  her  in  her  perilous  hour.  But  such  was 
old  Mrs.  Shapcote's  growing  hatred  of  both  the 
Pictons  and  Cottons,  and  her  jealous  fear  of  Mary's 
influence  over  Jane,  that  there  was  little  she  would 
have  scrupled  at  to  effect  the  separation  of  the 
friends. 

Quick  to  see  the  impression  she  had  made  on  Jane's 
weak  mind  by  this  disclosure,  Simon  Shapcote's  wily' 
old  dame  followed  it  up  by  certain  tea-drinkings  to 
which  Mrs.  Millward's  cousin  was  invited  ;  and  that 
person,  entering  further  into  the  matter,  Jane 
was  at  length  led  to  believe  that  both  Robert  and 
Maiy  Cotton  were  no  friends  of  her  and  her  hus- 
band. Her  faith  in  Mary  thus  shaken,  Jane's  con- 
science grew  less  tender  of  her  promises  to  her  friend, 
and  she  not  only  listened  to  her  mother's  persuasions 
to  return  to  the  mill  when  she  got  back  to  Derby, 
but  also  allowed  the  management  of  the  puny  baby 
to  be  more  and  more  directed  by  the  old  woman's 
ignorant  quackery,  and  that  of  such  village  gossips  as 
were  considered  learned  in  the  art  of  "  quieting  and 
charming  babies."  Accordingly,  the  tiny  ailing  baby, 
instead  of  peaceful  nourishment  at  the  sweet  ready 
fountain  of  its  mother's  breast,  was  stuffed  and  bo- 
lussed  with  astounding  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  ; 
was  swaddled  in  a  great  band  ;  had  a  ragful  of  sugar 
and  butter  nightly  to  suck  ;  whilst  what  the  good 
and  enlightened  doctor  said  or  recommended  was  as 
vainly  as  though  spoken  to  the  winds.  Still,  for  all 
this,  the  little  puny  creature  thrived  in  a  degree,  for 
do  what  they  might,  they  could  not  shut  out  the  pure 
fresh  air  of  heaven,  which  blew  across  the  moorlands 
round  the  lonely  farm.  So  it  breathed  this,  was 
gladdened  by  the  daily  sunshine,  and  old  Simon,  car- 
rying it  up  and  down  the  garden  tenderly,  thought 
these  small  signs  of  a  new  life  in  it  were  owing  to  the 
doctor,  and  therefore  (wonder  be  it  said)  contemplated 
the  Christmas  bill  ungrudgingly. 

At  the  end  of  several  weeks,  Jane  and  the  baby 
went  home  by  the  carrier.  The  old  man  parting  as 


reluctantly  with  the  infant  as  though  it  were  his  most 
precious  long-laid-by  guinea.  Yet  of  his  pounds  he 
kept  a  hard  grasp — not  one  would  he  give  to  Jane. 
But  her  mother,  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  lynx-eye, 
had  managed  to  scrape  together  some  three  or  four 
for  her,  though  only  on  Jane's  promising  that  she 
would  return  to  the  mill,  and  show  "  that  upstart, 
Mary  Cotton,  that  fine  words  hadn't  talked  her  into 
poverty." 

Easily  influenced  by  whatever  circumstances  for 
the  time  surrounded  her,  Jane  Ashfield,  as  she  again 
approached  home,  was  not  without  misgivings  that 
she  had  *  wronged  her  friend  ;  and  such  increased  as 
evening  closed  round,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
lane  which,  if  followed  for  a  mile,  or  rather  more,  led 
to  Mary's  cottage.  Bending  her  face  down  towards 
her  sleeping  infant,  she  strove  to  lull  her  conscience  by 
other  thoughts,  but  uselessly  ;  and  when  she  looked 
up  again,  new  feelings  of  pain  and  fear  chilled  her 
heart,  and  added  to  her  depression, — for  the  cart 
was  at  the  moment  passing  slowly  by  a  little  country 
churchyard,  beautifully  lying  on  a  sloping  bank,  on 
which  the  blending  starlight  and  twilight  were  resting 
like  a  smile  from  heaven.  Why,  she  knew  not,  for 
she  was  simple,  and  untaught,  and  unreflecting  in  a 
great  degree — but  these  graves,  the  little  ones  espe- 
cially, stretched  out  so  still  and  green,  with  tufts  of 
fringing  daisies  and  tiny  eye-bright,  and  Mary,  and 
her  truth,  her  goodnes,  and  her  loving  words,  and 
the  little  fluttering  feeble  baby-life  which  nestled  in 
her  arms,  influenced  her,  and  were  mingled  into  one 
sad  thought  of  fear  and  pain  ;  and  as  she  wept  in  the 
fulness  of  her  sore  depression,  repentance  (sovereign 
angel  as  she  is  to  all  of  us)  came  as  the  comforter,  and 
she  resolved  to  go  to  Mary  on  the  morrow — tell  her 
what  folks  had  said  in  striving  to  make  fresh  enmity 
between  them,  and  be  guided  by  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  sickly  babe. 

Work  being  over,  Tom  Ashfield  walked  and  met 
the   cart  a  mile   from   the   town  ;  and,   though  de- 
lighted to  see  his  young  and  pretty  wife  with  such    I  j 
a  fresh,  renovated  look  upon  her  countenance,  Jane    • 
saw  that  he  was  both  surprised  and  pained  by  the 
still  sickly  aspect  of  the  babe. 

"  I  hope  thy  mother  and  thee,  Jane,  ain't  been 
doctoring  the  child,"  he  said  in  an  inquiring  voice, 
which  made  the  young  wife's  heart  stand  still,  "  I 
thought  the  Moorland  air  and  Mr.  Picton  would  have 
done  more  for  it  by  this  time.  As  for  Mary's  baby, 
it's  a  glorious  little  creature,  and  Mary 's  always 
thinking  about  thee,  Jane,  that  she  is." 

Jane,  in  reply  to  her  husband's  question,  had  to 
tell  a  flagrant  lie  about  the  baby's  management  since 
she  had  been  away  ;  but  it  satisfied  him.  And  when 
she'  reached  her  home,  and  found  it  clean  and  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  Tom  so  unusually  thoughtful  and 
kind,  her  old  cheerfulness  settled  itself  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  began  to  think  this  night  was  the 
happiest  one  of  her  life.  Whilst  she  made  the  tea,  Tom 
nursed  the  baby  with  unmistakeable  pleasure,  and 
told  his  wife  how  he  had  been  saving  and  care-taking 
since  she  had  been  away. 

"  I  think,  Jane,"  he  said,  "  if  you  keep  at  home, 
and  let  the  house  be  a  bit  more  regulated,  like  Mary's, 
I  shall  break  myself  o'  my  habit  of  going  to  the 
Chequers,  for  it 's  been  growing  less  upon  me  the  last 
week  or  two  ;  and  if  the  baby  be  pretty  peaceable,  as 
it  seems,  it  '11  be  right  a  pleasure  to  come  home  and  I 
nurse  ;  though  I  should  soon  be  driven  back  again  if 
it  be  a  squaller, — for  a  man  wants  nothing  so  much 
as  peace  after  a  hard  day's  work." 

Jane's  heart  sank  within  her  at  these  words,  for 
the  baby  had  been,  for  the  past  three  weeks,  inces- 
santly crying,  except  when  sucking  or  asleep,  and  it 
was  only  now  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  it  was  still ; 
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though  she  knew  that  the  instant  it  awoke  it  would 
commence  its  unceasing  wail,  unless  she  obeyed  her 
mother's  injunction,  and  gave  it  a  dose  of  "quietness." 
But  in  the  moment  of  her  remorse  and  depression, 
she  had  determined  to  nurse  her  child  in  the  simple 
way  Mary  had  counselled,  and  which,  considering 
its  delicacy,  had  so  assisted  it  to  thrive  through  those 
few  weeks  before  she  took  her  journey  to  the  moor- 
land farm.  Recollecting  this  resolve,  she  strove  to 
sooth  her  infant  when  it  awoke,  and  began  its  usual 
cry  ;  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  pacify  or  still  it. 

"  What !  is  the  baby  always  crying  thus  1 "  asked 
Tom,  somewhat  crossly,  when  all  soothing  seemed 
in  vain. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "  it's  in  pain,  I  suppose,  or 
else  overwearied  with  the  journey." 

Jane  presently  undressed  and  washed  it,  thinking 
by  this  means  to  soothe  its  irritable  cry,  and  the 
young  husband  strove  his  best  by  hushing  it  in  his 
arms,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  kitchen,  whilst 
Jane  cleared  away  the  tea  and  supper  things.  But 
the  attempt  was  as  vain  as  to  still  the  winds  on  a 
wintry  sea.  He  had  walked  some  time  up  and  down, 
when,  on  passing  a  table  on  which  stood  several  bas- 
kets and  bundles  Jane  had  brought  from  home,  his 
elbow  overturned  a  small  wicker  basket,  which,  with 
its  contents,  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  things  it 
had  contained  were  broken  ;  amongst  others,  a  good- 
sized  phial,  and  instantly  a  strong  smell  of  sweetened 
laudanum  filled  the  kitchen.  Tom  picked  up  the 
bottle,  smelt  what  little  of  the  contents  yet  remained 
in  the  bottom,  and  strode  across  the  room  to  where 
his  wife  stood. 

"What,"  he  fiercely  asked,  "hast  thou  not  had 
time  enough  on  thy  hands,  but  what  thou  and  thy 
mother  have  been  doctoring  the  baby  with  stuff  o' 
this  sort.  Won't  it  die  quite  quick  enough,  eh  ?  Isn't 
it  puny  enough,  and  wretched  enough,  and  unlike 
enough  other  folks'  children  1  eh  !  Have  you  no  love 
for  it  ? " 

Oh  !  she  loved  her  poor  baby  so  tenderly,  that 
these  words  entered  her  heart  like  a  dagger.  Weep- 
ing bitterly,  she  answered  that  she  could  not  help 
what  her  mother  did.  The  stuff  had  been  put  into 
the  basket  without  her  knowledge,  but  the  baby  had 
had  none." 

"  Lass,"  again  said  Tom,  bitterly,  "  whenever  thee 
and  thy  old  mother  have  been  together,  a  lie  is 
always  sure.  Thou  hast  told  me  some  already  ; — the 
tally  debt  and  the  furniture  debt  amongst  'em.  And 
so  comes  the  baby's  crying  for  its  customary  dram  o' 
quietness ! " 

Jane  made  no  answer,  beyond  that  of  weeping 
more  bitterly,  as  she  sank  down  upon  a  chair.  The 
baby  still  cried  on,  and  at  last,  after  a  few  further 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  Tom  flung  it  cruelly, 
rudely,  into  her  lap,  and,  without  another  word,  went 
to  bed.  After  putting  fresh  coals  upon  the  fire,  the 
young  mother  tried  to  rock  her  wailing  child  into  a 
slumber,  which  she  did  at  last,'  falling  herself  to  sleep 
soon  after  ;  and  when  she  woke  again,  the  morning 
sun  was  streaming  down  into  the  kitchen,  the  fire 
had  died  out,  and  by  the  missing  hat  and  coat  from 
their  customary  nail,  she  knew  Tom  had  risen,  and 
gone  to  work.  At  this,  she  wept  again,  more  bit- 
terly and  passionately  than  ever.  She  wished  she 
had  never  married  or  become  a  mother. 

As  the  day  advanced,  and  the  child  seemed  really 
ill,  she  took  it  to  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her. 
With  the  usual  penetration  of  one  who  has  had  large 
practice  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  he  saw  at  once 
that  the  child  had  been  half-destroyed  by  mismanage- 
ment, and  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  There  was  no 
evading  his  questions  ;  so  Jane  confessed  the  truth, 
but  laid  the  blame  upon  her  mother. 


"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,    "  your  good  friend  Mrs. 
Cotton,  I  am  well  assured,  has  counselled  no  misma- 
nagement of  the  kind ;  but  if  you  Wish  to  save  your 
child,  you  must  avoid  these  causes  of  evil  for  the    ; 
future.      Go  home  ;    throw  sugar  and  butter  balls 
and  sleeping  stuff  upon  the  fire  ;  let  the  child  have  no 
food  but  that  of  the  breast ;  keep  it  clean,  and  your    j 
own  mind  easy,  and  in  a  few  days,  I  think,  all  will  be    j 
well." 

The  slight  medicine  the  doctor  gave  the  infant, 
relieved  it  temporarily  ;  it  slept  during  the  dinner- 
hour  ;  and  the  dinner  itself  was  so  unusually  nice, 
and  neatly  set  upon  the  table,  a3  to  lead  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Jane  and  her  husband,  and  led  to 
hia  coming  home  that  evening,  and  spending  it  by  his 
own  fireside.  The  child  slept  that  night ;  all  seemed 
going  on  well,  and  Jane  hoped  that  in  a  few  days  the 
ghastly  hue  and  darkness  round  the  eyeballs,  from 
which  the  doctor  had  rightly  judged  that  the  infant 
had  had  laudanum  administered  to  it  in  some  form  or 
another,  would  be  gone  ;  and  she  might  safely  call 
and  see  Mary  without  a  chance  of  her  suspecting  the 
truth.  But  new  troubles  broke  upon  her.  The 
tally-man  called  for  the  arrears  of  a  debt  due  for 
dress,  and  grumbled  and  threatened  because  Mrs. 
Ashfield  could  pay  so  little.  There  was  a  debt  at 
the  huckster's  shop,  and  still  a  balance  due  of  the 
old  furniture  bill,  for  which  the  brokers  were  cla- 
morous. Jane  wished  to  confide  these  troubles  to 
her  husband  ;  but  he  had  of  late  become  so  irascible, 
as  she  feared  through  drink,  as  to  prevent  her  speak- 
ing ;  and,  moreover,  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  how 
small  a  sum  she  had  brought  from  home.  All  this 
mental  anxiety  operated  at  once  most  detrimentally 
upon  her  general  health,  and  the  condition  and  supply 
of  the  baby's  nourishment ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
sickly  infant  was  ill  again — so  ill  that  no  medicine  or 
care  could  hush  its  cries  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  young  Ashfield 
bore  this  annoyance  with  something  like  equanimity  ; 
but  coming  home  one  noon  to  dinner,  and  finding  it 
not  quite  ready,  or  the  table-cloth  laid,- — for  poor  Jane 
had  been  unusually  harassed  by  the  child  all  morning, 
he  spoke  cruelly — bid  her  not  to  mind  him,  but  give 
the  "  squalling  brat  its  dose  of  quietness,"  and  then, 
leaving  the  house  dinnerless,  said,  as  he  roughly 
closed  the  house-door,  that,  come  what  would,  he 
would  have  a  "  treat  that  night  at  the  Chequers." 
He  kept  his  word.  That  night,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ones,  he  came  home  very  late,  soddened  with 
drink  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  half  his  wages  only 
reached  Jane's  hand.  She  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  took  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth.  It  made 
his  anger  fierce  and  terrible  ;  it  made  him  suggest 
the  remedy  at  which  her  soul  shuddered  ;  because 
she  knew  that  it  shut  out  all  hope  for  her  sinking, 
waning  child.  Oh  !  that  she  might  have  spoken 
and  consulted  Mary.  But  her  conscience  was 
guilty,  and  she  dare  not — no  !  so  much  did  she  fear 
the  sight  of  her  friend,  as  to  take  every  precaution 
lest  the  Cottons  should  hear  that  she  had  returned 
home. 

Monday  came,  and  brought  new  troubles.  The 
several  creditors  were  clamorous, — for,  as  they  said, 
"  Thomas  Ashfield  was  scarcely  a  night  out  of  the 
Chequers,  and  if  Mrs.  Ashfield  was  not  going  back  to 
the  mill,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  payment ;  so 
they  must  take  other  means."  This  opinion  seemed 
correct,  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  unhappy 
girl,  but  to  trust  her  waning  baby  to  others,  and  go 
back  to  her  old  work.  But  she  made  one  final  effort 
to  arouse  her  husband  to  some  feeling  and  sense  of 
kindness. 

"  Yes^  yes,  lass,  you  eay  right — it  isn't  kind  of  mo 
— but  it  is  a  sore  thing  to  a  hard- worked  man  to  come 
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home   always  to  a  squalling  baby.      One  wouldn't 
mind  a  thing  o'  the  sort  sometimes,   but  when  it's 
'    night  and  day — dinner-time,    and    supper-time,   and 
'    bed-time — it  is  apt  to  make  one  impatient ;  particu- 
larly when  debts  be  pinching  on  t'other  side.      We've 
both  of  us  been  wrong,  Jane.     Thy  old  mother's  folly, 
I   and  thy  own  love  of  dress  and  company,  began  the 
I   sorrows  that  be  on  us — caused  the  baby,  as  the  doc- 
j   tor  says,  to  be  the  little  sickly  mortal  that  it  is.     Ay, 
!   its  being  such  a  poor  frail  thing  makes  my  heart  sorer 
than  anything.     I  love  it ;  I'd  like  to  see  it  as  fine  a 
babe  as  Mary's — but  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  that, 
;   and  my  heart 's  been  set  hard  against  you  in  conse- 
i    quence,  when  I  found  the  sweetstuff  bottle  the  night 
thee  came  home.     Thou  knew  what  thy  mother  is — 
thou  knew  what  Mary  said  times  and  often — and  so 
the  sin's  the  bigger." 

"  Tom,  Tom,"  sobbed  Jane,  passionately  weeping 
as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  husband's 
|  side,  "  so  help  me  G-od,  the  child  has  never  had  a 
drop  o'  quietness  since  it's  been  home.  I  flung 
away  what  was  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  as 
thou  went  to  bed  that  very  night.  No,  the  great 
evil  be,  that  I  was  ill  in  body  and  mind  before  the 
baby  was  born,  and  now  the  unkindness  of  thy  being 
out  so  much,  and  in  a  place  like  the  Chequers,  makes 
the  baby's  food  unnourishing  and  dries  it  up.  It 
isn't  '  quietness '  that  is  killing  the  baby,  but 
trouble  sucked  from  me.  Oh  !  Tom — be  once  more 
kind — I'll  strive  and  do  my  best — I'll  go  cheerfully 
to  the  mill  again  if  it  be  needed — and  we'll,  get  a 
good  day-nurse  for  the  baby — only  be  kind." 

He  promised  her  to  be  kind,  and  kept  his  word  to 
a  degree.  Work  was  soon  found  for  her  in  the  mill, 
and  a  nurse  was  sought  out  for  the  child  against  the 
Monday,  when  work  began.  One  was  found — a 
decent,  kindly  widow,  who  had  several  children  of  a 
superior  class  to  nurse — and  the  young  mother  cheer- 
fully agreed  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  that  paid  to 
day-nurses  by  the  working  classes.  But  she  felt  sure 
that  the  child  would  be  carefully  tended. 

For  the  first  fortnight  things  progressed  fairly — 
though  the  nurse  sadly  complained  of  the  child's  rest- 
lessness. Jane  rose  before  her  husband  in  the  morn- 
ing, washed  and  dressed  the  child — carried  it  to  the 
nurse  as  she  went  to  work  :  at  breakfast-time  it  was 
brought  to  her  at  the  mill  by  a  girl — at  noon  she 
fetched  it  from  the  nurse  herself.  Tom  nursed  it 
whilst  she  cooked  the  dinner — again  it  was  taken  to 
the  nurse — and  finally  fetched  away  for  the  night 
when  the  mill  closed. 

Though  she  at  first  bore  this  double  amount  of 
fatigue  with  patient  fortitude,  Jane's  health,  weakly 
as  it  had  become,  soon  gave  way.  Often  of  a  morn- 
ing she  felt  so  weary  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  rise, 
and  more  than  once,  when  night  came,  she  was  glad 
to  put  the  baby  into  the  cradle  unwashed  and 
undressed  as  it  was,  only  caring  that  it  slept. 
Whilst  oftener,  in  a  morning,  it  was  in  its  night- 
clothes  when  taken  to  the  nurse's  house. 

When  Jane  went  to  fetch  her  poor  babe  home  on 
the  second  Saturday,  she  was  astonished  by  the  nurse 
refusing  to  receive  it  any  longer.  "  It  was  more 
troublesome,"  she  said,  "  than  all  her  other  children 
put  together — it  would  not  pay  her  at  a  pound  a 
week  to  nurse  such  a  child.  Besides,  she  had  never 
been  used  to  nurse  for  mothers  who  did  not  care 
whether  a  child  was  clean  or  dirty."  Jane  pleaded 
her  mill-work  and  her  weariness,  and  promised  to  be 
more  attentive  in  the  time  to  come  ;  but  the  widow 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  her  resolution. 

The  unhappy  young  mother  knew  not  what  to  do. 
She  dared  not  tell  Tom  for  many  reasons,  and  work  was 
then  too  full  for  her  to  leave  the  mill.  There  were  but 
these  alternatives — to  consign  it  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 


Long,  her  mother's  friend — induce  her  to  refrain  from 
drugging  the  child  by  an  extra  weekly  sixpence,  and 
to  keep  the  matter  if  possible  a  secret  from  Tom. 
On  the  Sunday  evening,  therefore,  whilst  her 
husband  chatted  with  a  friend  that  had  dropped  in, 
Jane  Ashfield  stepped  to  Mrs.  Long,  and  found  that 
good  lady  taking  tea  beside  the  fire  with  several 
friendly  gossips.  She  by  no  means  seemed  surprised 
to  see  Jane,  or  at  the  purport  of  her  business. 

"  Ay  !  I  know'd  how  t'would  be,"  lifting  up  her 
hands,  as  if  in  benediction,  above  the  teapot ;  "I 
know'd  a  mill-hand  like  thee,  Mrs.  Ashfield,  wouldn't 
get  through  her  nussing  without  me.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  a  grand  fine  lady  like  Mrs.  Cotton,  al'ays  at  home 
and  al'ays  idle,  to  preach  about  baby  management — 
as  if  /  didn't  know — as  'a  nussed  so  many,  and  kept 
'em  quiet." 

"  But  please,"  interrupted  Jane,  tremulously, 
"  Tom  ain't  for  the  child  having  '  quietness,'  nor  am 
I — Mother  and  I  differ  in  these  things,  Mrs.  Long. 
If  you  take  my  little  Tommy  you  must  please  let  it 
be  naturally  minded — it's  a  weakly  babe,  poor  thing, 
and  if  you'll  do  this  I  wont  mind  an  extra  bit  o' 
money." 

Mrs.  Long  looked  round  at  her  company,  and 
again  lifted  her  hands  in  a  way  expressive  of  profound 
astonishment ;  "  Ay  !  all  this  don't  surprise  me,  Jane 
Ashfield.  I  be  knowing  where  it  come  from.  But 
money  don't  bribe  Martha  Long  out  o'  a  way  o' 
nussing  she  know  be  right.  So,  if  thy  little  Tommy 
come,  it'll  have  a  drop  o'  quietness  with  the  rest,  if't 
be  needed — and  if  it  don't,  it  won't.  So  please 
thyself — it  can  come  or  noi> — it's  all  one  to  a  nuss 
like  me,  as  don't  want  for  folks's  babies." 

Environed  as  she  now  was  by  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  self-love,  self-will,  ingratitude,  and  deceit, 
and  these  the  result  of  wilful  ignorance,  3nd  a 
perverse,  weak  leaning  to  doting  imbecility,  whilst 
knowing  it  to  be  so,  Jane  Ashfield  had  no  other 
alternative,  as  she  conceived,  than  to  consign  her 
feeble  baby  to  the  keeping  of  this  hireling  nurse — 
notorious  for  neglect,  the  use  of  "  quietness,"  and  for 
her  daily  state  of  semi-drunkenness.  But  Jane 
soothed  her  troubled  conscience  by  resolving,  that 
when  the  tally  debt  and  huckster's  debt  were  once 
paid,  and  mill-work  slack  again,  she  would  keep  at 
home  and  nurse  her  baby  into  health  and  strength. 
Till  then,  she  hoped  it  would  take  no  harm ! ! 
Accordingly,  when  she  rose  next  morning  to  work, 
she  washed  and  dressed  her  child,  and  consigned  it 
to  Mrs.  Long's  care  on  her  way  to  the  mill — though 
closing  the  beldame's  door  behind  her  as  one  might 
fancy  a  fallen — a  weeping — a  degraded  angel  might 
do  ! 
« 

LETTER  FROM  A  PORT   PHILIP 
EMIGRANT. 

THE  following  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a  medical 
gentleman,  with  a  large  family,  who  emigrated  to 
Port  Philip  about  eighteen  months  ago.  He  has 
scarcely  had  time  to  get  fairly  settled  down  in  the 
colony,  and  therefore  his  observations  have  not  the 
weight  which  long  experience  would  give  them. 
But,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  valuable,  and  cannot 
fail  to  interest  those  who  may  look  to  Australia  as 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  letter  is  dated  from 
a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geelong,  Port 
Philip,  and  the  writer  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
us  : — 

"  Now  that  I  have  got  settled  in  the  bush,  I  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  comforts  of  a  medical  man 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia.  It  is  usual  for  a  certain 
number  of  settlers  to  subscribe  so  much  as  to  induce 
a  medical  man  to  settle  in  a  district,  as  the  country 
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is  so  thinly  populated  that  a  respectable  man  could 
not  make  a  living  in  the  country  without  a  previous 
subscription.  The  first  six  months  we  lived  in  such 
a  hut  that,  were  I  to  describe  it,  you  would  hardly 
believe  me  ;  but  we  have  now  got  a  slab  house  put 
up,  after  innumerable  delays,  and  are  living  in 
comfort  and  rough  plenty.  The  state  of  ventilation  in 
our  house  is  so  perfect  that  it  would  do  Dr.  Reid 
good  to  live  in  it  for  a  short  time.  The  slabs  are 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  and  the  walls  reach 
seven  feet  high  ;  and  the  slabs  being  green  when 
split,  they  have  shrunk  so  that  there  is  a  nice 
opening  betwixt  each  :  and,  moreover,  the  roof  is 
covered  with  splint  palings  of  two  feet  in  length,  and 
is  open  at  the  top.  Thus  we  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
are,  thankful  to  say,  quite  dry.  We  have  cows, 
horses,  fowls,  and  live  in  a  patriarchial  sort  of  way. 
We  have  not  yet  got  a  kitchen  up  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  ;  so,  in  the  interim,  I  am  butcher  to  the  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  assistant  candle-maker,  and 
coffee-roaster,  with  an  innumerable  lot  of  other  et 
ceteras.  However,  after  all,  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  education  and  religious  services,  I  have  nothing  to 
regret  except  breaking  up  of  friendships.  I  shall 
make  more  money  here  than  I  did  at  home,  and  if  I 
be  spared,  be  getting  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
around  me.  Where  we  live  is  on  the  plains,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river ;  but  the  water  is  bad  in  summer, 
and  fire-wood  is  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
which  makes  it  expensive.  However,  there  are 
drawbacks  everywhere.  It  is  altogether  a  pastoral 
district — indeed  our  friend  Dr.  Lang  is  in  error  in 
stating  that  agriculture  will  pay  here  so  as  to  enable 
owners  to  engage  farm  servants.  Could  his  plan  be 
carried  out  in  reference  to  small  capitalists  and 
labourers  getting  land,  and  working  it  within  their 
own  families,  they  might  have  all  the  comforts  of  life 
in  plenty,  and  so  far  be  independent.  Wages  are 
not  so  high ;  but  really  servants  wont  do  half  the 
amount  of  work  here  that  they  do  at  home,  which 
makes  up.  It  is  a  splendid  country  to  be  so  newly 
settled  :  it  is,  however,  mainly  taken  up  by  squatters, 
who,  in  the  first  instance  suffered  great  hardships, 
but  now  are  beginning  richly  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  I  know  of  no  life  that  seems  so  free  of 
cares  ;  and  should  wool  keep  at  anything  like  the  pre- 
sent price,  the  people  here  will  live  more  like  little 
kings  than  patriarchs.  Hitherto  fortunes  have  not  been 
made  through  the  largeness  of  incomes  so  much  as 
through  economy  of  living.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  squatters  here  lived  a  few  years 
ago  :  and  although  now  many  of  the  settlers  are 
getting  good  houses  and  good  furniture,  you  still 
now  and  then  see  a  primitive  hut,  with  its  original 
meagre  appurtenances.  And  if  the  working  classes 
at  home  could  live  in  such  places,  and  with  as  few 
conveniences,  they  might  possibly  save  as  much 
money  as  they  do  here.  That,  however,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Household  expenses  don't  run  high  :  flour 
is  about  the  home  price  ;  mutton  l|d.  ;  beef  Id.  : 
tea  is  generally,  in  the  country,  bought  by  the  chest, 
and  sugar  by  the  cask.  It  seems  a  great  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  the  article  is  much  inferior  to 
what  you  have  at  home,  and  the  consumption  is 
almost  incredible.  As  a  medical  man,  you  want  to 
know  something  about  the  diseases  here.  The  bush 
certainly  is  healthy,  and  syphilitic  disease  is  probably 
the  most  frequent :  rheumatism  in  different  forms  is 
also  common ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  bush  is 
healthy,  and  there  is  not  much  to  do.  The  town  of 
Melbourne  is  badly  situated,  and  not  considered 
healthy.  I  lived  for  a  few  months  in  Geelong,  but 
did  not  practice.  However,  I  think  there  seemed 
pretty  much  to  do  for  the  doctors.  All  are  "  doctors  " 
here.  Dysentery  cuts  off  a  great  proportion  of  the 


infants.     We  lost  our  baby  from  it  ;   and  common 
fever  is  also  prevalent  during  the  winter. 

"  There  has  hitherto  been  no  correct  account  of  the    j 
climate  of  Port   Philip   published   at   home.      This    , 
winter  there  has  been  very  little  wet  weather,  but   I 
very  strong  frosts  for  weeks  together,  with  ice  in  the    j 
mornings.     The  days  have  been  hot,  so  that  we  feel 
the  vicissitudes  very  much.     The  changes  are  rapid 
and  frequent.     Nights,  even   in  summer,  are   gene- 
rally cool,  and  every  person  who  has  been  here  a  few 
years   makes   great    complaint  of  cold.      I   actually 
wear  warmer  clothing    than   I   did   at    home  :    the 
quality  not  being  superfine  makes  it  not  BO  expen- 
sive ;  slops,  in  the  bush,  being  the  order  of  the  day." 


DUELLING. 

Duelling,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  man- 
ners, has  ceased  in  England.  No  doubt  random  shots 
will  yet  from  time  to  time  be  heard,  and  weakness  in 
its  despair  will  occasionally  seek  refuge  in  cowardice, 
which  it  mistakes  for  valour  ;  but  the  mind  of  the 
majority  is  made  up.  Duelling  henceforth  must  be  j 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Public  opinion  will  har-  | 
monize  with  the  law,  and  honour  it.  It  will  protect 
the  injured,  and  hand  over  the  offenders  to  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds  ;  it  will 
not  call  upon  a  man  first  to  endure  wrong  and  then  to 
lay  bare  his  breast  to  the  bullet  of  his  aggressors. 
Our  fathers  were  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in 
this  respect ;  their  dilemma  was  fearful  ;  the  law  took 
no  account  of  those  delicate  injuries  under  which  sen- 
sitive honour  pines,  though  no  bruise  or  wound 
appears  to  indicate  the  mischief ;  and,  in  self-defence, 
refinement  set  up  the  bloodiest  code  brutality,  under 
the  guise  of  chivalry,  could  imagine  or  invent.  A 
quiet  gentleman,  sitting  from  morning  till  night  in 
his  library,  interfering  with  the  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits of  none,  amiable  in  every  relation  of  life,  a  stanch 
friend,  a  fond  husband,  a  devoted  father,  as  useful  a 
member  of  society  as  you  might  find  in  a  day's  jour- 
ney, and  obnoxious  only  to  political  opponents,  who 
fear  him  more  than  he  dislikes  them,  is  called  a  "  liar," 
a  "  coward,"  and  a  "  heartless  ruffian."  He  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  he  is  proudly  conscious  of  this  fact, — 
his  accusers  do  not  even  believe  it ;  the  world — -that 
portion  of  it  in  which  he  moves — is  satisfied  that  he 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  truth,  of  courage,  and 
of  extreme  tenderness  of  spirit.  The  revilers  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  or  committed  a  disgraceful 
outrage.  In  either  case,  since  they  are  not  amenable 
to  law,  you  would  think  they  might  safely  be  left  to 
acquire  better  information  and  improve  their  manners. 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  quiet  gentleman's  enemies  have 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  reputation  ; — they  are  good  shots, 
which  unfortunately  he  is  not,  and  now  they  must 
aim  another  at  his  life  ;  society  "allows  it,"  and 
society  "awards  it."  The  quiet  gentleman  makes 
his  will,  kisses  his  children,  shuts  up  his  book,  sighs, 
and  "  goes  out."  The  quiet  gentleman  is  killed  ;  a 
million  men  could  not  restore  the  life  one  man  has 
taken.  Society  is  distressed  beyond  expression,  so  is 
the  murderer,  who  is  all  sorrow  and  tenderness  for 
the  departed.  There  is  general  weeping,  and  great 
unavailing  regret,  and  much  commiseration  for  the 
widow  ;  and  then  a  mock  trial,  and  no  end  of  speechi- 
fying, beautiful  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  survivor, 
lovelier  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  a  dismissal  of  the  mur- 
derer and  hia  accomplices  into  the  world,  which  is 
worthy  of  them  as  they  are  worthy  of  it.  The  picture 
represents  a  common  event  of  the  tune  of  George  the 
Third.  Let  us  confess  that,  degenerate  as  we  are, 
we  have  changed  in  some  respects,  for  the  better  since 
those  "good  old  days." — Times. 
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HOLIDAY  VANS  ON  THEIK  WAY  TO 
EPPING   FOREST. 

"  Behind  them  lies  the  great  brick-and-iuortar  wilderness, 
with  all  its  labours  and  cares ;  before  them,  for  one  long  day, 
the  green  forest." 

HOWITT'S  YEAR-BOOK  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"Away!  away!"  there  are  voices  calling  from  the 
distant  forest  dells, 

"  Away  !  away  !"  and  each  silvery  tone  like  thrilling- 
music  swells  ; 

They  are  floating  through  the  crowded  streets,  where 
homes  of  poor  men  lie, 

Where  the  pallid  dwellers  scarce  can  look  on  the  blue 
resplendent  sky ; 

Through  dusky  alleys  and  treeless  courts,  where  sun- 
beams seldom  come, 

And  the  fresh  green  fields  are  but  a  dream  to  many  a 
pining  one  ; 

Where  the  striving,  toiling  thousands  from  long  weary 
year  to  year, 

May  not  hope  the  pleasant  wild-bird  songs  or  wood- 
land breeze  to  hear. 

But  now  a  quick  response  is  heard  as  those  far-off 

voices  call, 
And  along  the  dim  and  dusty  streets  loud  mirthful 

accents  fall. 
What  a  throng  of  joy -lit  faces   are   blithely  borne 

along  ! 
While  gaudy  ribands  gaily  stream,  and  we  hear  the 

jest  and  song ; 
The  weaver,  and  the  pale  mechanic,  and  little  children 

there 
Go  forth — for  one  long,  glorious  day — to  breathe  the 

forest  air  ; 
And  no  monarch  in  his  sceptred  state,  or  noble  of 

the  land, 

Can  feel  more   radiant  happiness  than  that  merry 
passing  band. 

They  are  singing  strains  in  Nature's  praise, — they  tell 

her  holy  lore, — 
They  feel  the  buoyancy  and  glow  of  early  life  once 

more. 
On  by  the  green  cool  pastures  !  on  by  the  orchard 

trees ! 
And  now  each  joyous  face  is  fanned  by  the  fresh  wild 

forest  breeze. 

O  !  many  a  sad  and  care-worn  cheek  has  lost  its  pal- 
lid hue, 
And  many  a  hopeful  glance  is  raised  to  the  Heaven's 

depth  of  blue  ; 
And  many  a  heart  has  offered  up  as  pure  and  earnest 

vows 
As  e'er  from  stately  minster-fane  or  gorgeous  altar 

rose. 

"  0,  the  forest !  the  wide  forest !  with  its  turf  so  softly 

green, 
And  the  sparkling  streams  that  dance  along  with  a 

bright  and  flashing  gleam  ; 
The  flitting  birds,  the  rich  red  heath,  and  the  laden 

hazel-tree 
Whose  ripe  brown  clusters  we  will  pull  with  merry 

shouts  of  glee  ! 
And  the  tall  brave  trees  whose  branches  fling  their 

cool  and  fragrant  shade 
O'er  velvet  moss  and  purple  thyme  in  each  dewy  glen 

and  glade." 
And  telling  thus  their  fervent  joy  through  the  still 

clear  autumn  hours, 
The  happy  throng  go  wandering  by  in  the  green  old 

forest  bowers. 


O  1  take  not  from  these  lowly  ones  their  few  brief 

hours  of  mirth, 
When  the  weary  heart  may  awhile  forget  the  sordid 

cares  of  earth  ; — 
When  the  toil-worn  hand,   from  labour  freed,  may 

pluck  the  heather  bells, 
And  the  dim  eye  brighten  as  it  looks  on  those  fair 

sun-lit  dells  ! 
When,    'mid   Nature's   lovely   solitudes,    pure    holy 

thoughts  may  rise — 
The  richest  incense  earth  can  send  to  the  blue  majestic 

skies ; 
For  it  tells  that  to  the  lowliest  here  a  Father's  hand 

has  given 
Scenes  that  can  yield  a  radiant  glimpse  of  the  far-off 

land  of  Heaven  J 

LUCINDA  ELLIOTT. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

CHILDREN  are  most  enviable  because  they  are  most 
forgetful. 

THE  best  of  us  dislike  being  mistaken  in  our  opinion 
as  to  the  merit  of  our  fellow  men  ;  we  would  rather 
pardon  their  weaknesses  than  be  brought  to  shame  by 
their  good  qualities. 

MISFORTUNES  are  moral  bitters,  which  frequently 
restore  the  healthy  tone  of  the  mind  after  it  has  been 
cloyed  and  sickened  by  the  sweets  of  prosperity. 

THE  spoilt  children  of  the  world,  like  their  juvenile 
namesakes,  are  generally  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
others  without  being  happy  in  themselves. 

How  many  deem  themselves  antagonists  while,  un- 
consciously, in  the  world's  wide  harvest-field  they  are 
helping  to  bind  the  self-same  sheaf. 

ABUSE,  like  other  poisons,  when  administered  in 
too  strong  a  dose,  is  thrown  off  by  the  intended  vic- 
tim, and  often  relieves  where  it  was  meant  to  destroy. 

TASTE  is  pursued  at  a  less  expense  than  fashion. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  are  sociable,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  sociable  as  a  cultivated  mind. 

MEN  are  sometimes  accused  of  pride,  merely  be- 
cause their  accusers  would  be  proud  themselves  if 
they  were  in  their  places. 

PEOPLE  may  be  forced  into  or  out  of  external  con- 
formity, but  not  into  or  out  of  conviction. 

HASTY  words  often  rankle  the  wound  which  injury- 
gives  ;  but  soft  words  assuage  it,  forgiving  cures  it, 
and  forgetting  takes  away  the  scar. 

A  QUIET  mind,  like  other  blessings,  is  more  easily 
lofet  than  gained. 

TRUE  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than 
from  the  heart. 

ONE  should  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so 
great  a  pleasure  of  life  as  laughter. 

ZEALOUS  men  are  ever  displaying  to  you  the  strength 
of  their  belief,  while  judicious  men  are  showing  you 
the  grounds  of  it. 

HUMILITY  to  genius  is  sometimes  as  an  extinguisher 
to  a  candle. 

IT  is  doing  some  service  to  humanity  to  amuse  in- 
nocently ;  and  they  know  very  little  of  society  who 
think  it  can  bear  to  be  always  employed,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  its  duties  or  in  high  and  important  medi- 
tations. 
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INDEPENDENCE  FOR  WORKING  MEN. 

WHY  should  not  working  men  be  independent  ? 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not — at  all 
events,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  try  to 
be  so.  The  very  effort  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  the 
world  has  a  certain  dignity  in  it,  and  tends  to  make 
a  man  stronger  and  better.  It  indicates  forethought, 
prudence,  and  self-denial — the  basis  of  all  manly 
character. 

Economy  is  the  beginning  of  independence.  A 
man  who  is  always  hovering  on  the  verge  of  want  is 
in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  that  of  slavery.  He 
is  in  bondage  to  others,  and  must  accept  the  terms 
which  they  dictate  to  him.  He  is  not  his  own  mas- 
ter ;  he  cannot  help  being  servile — for  he  dares  not 
look  the  world  boldly  ir.  the  face.  He  feels  that  he 
is  the  sport  of  times  and  seasons — now  dependent  on 
an  employer,  at  another  time  on  the  parish  overseer. 
He  shuns  the  faces  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
cannot  look  on  them  without  dismay.  Sad,  indeed, 
is  the  plight  of  the  man  who  is  only  a  few  days' 
journey  ahead  of  want ! 

But  the  man  who  has  saved  a  little  store  of  capital 
has  secured  a  kind  of  breakwater  against  poverty 
and  destitution.  If  bad  times  fall  upon  him,  he  can, 
at  least,  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  till  better  days 
come  round.  His  store  of  savings  is  a  source  of 
power,  and  gives  him  greater  strength  for  future 
effort.  His  self-respect  is  maintained,  and  he  can 
still  walk  erect  without  fear  of  parish  overseers. 
He  is  no  burden  to  society — neither  himself  nor 
his  little  ones.  His  character  is  unimpaired — his 
virtue  untainted — he  looks  forward  with  hope — he 
can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  every  working  man  can 
secure  independence  to  this  extent.  There  is  a  large 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  never  a 
day's  march  in  advance  of  want,  and  whose  gains  are 
not  only  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  save,  but  posi- 
tively are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in  decent 
comfort.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  well-paid 
mechanics  and  artizans  in  this  country,  who  might  save 
and  economize,  to  the  immense  improvement  of  their 
moral  well-being,  their  respectability  and  indepen- 
dence, and  their  status  in  society  as  men  and  citi- 
zens. We  say  it  with  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate 
the  social  status  of  working  men,  and  with  a  firm 


belief  in  their  power  to  improve  their  condition  in  the 
world,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  them  who  are 
improvident  and  thriftless  to  an  extent  which  proves 
not  less  hurtful  to  their  own  domestic  comfort  and 
personal  happiness,  than  it  is  injurious  to  the  society 
of  which  they  form  so  important  a  constituent  part. 
In  good  times  they  spend  their  gains  recklessly,  and 
when  adverse  times  come,  they  are  at  once  beggared 
and  plunged  in  misery.  Money  is  not  used,  but 
abused  ;  and  when  men  ought  to  be  pi'oviding 
against  old  age,  or  for  the  wants  of  a  growing  fa- 
mily, they  are,  in  too  many  instances,  feeding  folly, 
dissipation,  and  vice.  Let  no  one  say  this  is  an 
exaggerated  picture.  It  is  enough  to  look  round 
you,  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  see  how  much  is 
spent,  often  most  hurtfully,  and  how  little  is  saved  ; 
what  a  large  proportion  goes  to  the  beershop, — how 
little  to  the  savings'-bank  or  the  benefit  society. 

But  the  working  classes  are  not  alone  in  respect  of 
this  lavish  expenditure.  In  recent  articles  we  have 
shown  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  England 
set  the  example  of  "  living  fast "  to  working  men  ; 
and  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Commons 
on  extravagant  salaries  and  pensions,  hit  the  mark 
when  he  observed,  though  amid  "  laughter,"  that  the 
tone  of  living  in  England  was  altogether  too  high. 

The  following  words  of  William  Felkin,  Mayor  of 
Nottingham,  containing  the  advice  and  experience  of 
one  who  has  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  an 
operative,  are  so  full  of  truth  and  of  hope  for  all 
workmen,  that  we  cordially  commend  them  to  the 
serious  study  of  our  readers.  "  If  any  one  intends," 
says  he,  "  to  improve  his  condition,  he  must  earn  all 
he  can,  spend  as  little  as  he  can,  and  make  what  he 
does  spend  bring  him  and  his  family  all  the  real 
enjoyment  he  can.  The  first  saving  which  a  working 
man  makes  out  of  his  earnings  is  the  first  step,- — and, 
because  it  is  the  first,  the  most  important  step 
towards  true  independence.  Now  independence  is 
as  practicable  in  the  case  of  an  industrious  and 
economic,  though  originally  poor,  workman,  as  in 
that  of  the  tradesman  or  merchant,- — and  is  as  great 
and  estimable  a  blessing.  The  same  process  must  be 
attended  to,  that  is, — the  entire  expenditure  being 
kept  below  the  clear  income,  all  contingent  claims 
being  carefully  considered  and  provided  for,  and  the 
surplus  held  sacred,  to  be  employed  for  those  purposes, 
and  those  only,  which  duty  or  conscience  may  point 
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out  as  important  or  desirable.  This  requires  a  course 
of  laborious  exertion  and  strict  economy,  a  little 
foresight,  and  possibly  some  privation.  But  this  is 
only  what  is  common  to  all  desirable  objects.  And 
inasmuch  as  I  know  what  it  is  to  labour  with  the 
hands  long  hours,  and  for  small  wages,  as  well  as 
any  workman  to  whom  I  address  myself,  and  to 
practise  self-denial  withal,  I  am  emboldened  to  de- 
clare from  experience  that  the  gain  of  independence, 
or  rather  self-dependence,  for  which  I  plead,  is 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  cost  of  its  attain- 
ment ;  and,  moreover,  that  to  attain  it  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  circumstances,  is  within 
the  power  of  far  the  greater  number  of  skilled  work- 
men engaged  in  our  manufactories." 

A  statement  of  a  very  appalling  character  was  made 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1850,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  the  colliery  districts  of  the  midland 
counties,  in  the  year  1846,  a  working  collier  and  his 
wife  and  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  each  being  grown  up,  earned,  at 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  not  less  than  £273  per 
annum  ;  and  yet  the  home  of  these  operatives  was  in 
a  state  of  the  most  disgusting  untidiness  and  squalor, 
— full  of  disorder,  discomfort,  and  misery.  At  the 
same  period,  rail,  or  sheet-iron  rollers,  ball  furnace- 
men,  or  puddlers,  and  their  families,  made  incomes 
of  from  £300  to  £400  a-year.  And  assuming  that 
each  family  had  lived  at  the  rate  of  £2  a-week  during 
the  five  years'  flush  of  work  which  prevailed  during 
the  railroad  excitement,  the  savings  of  each  household 
would  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  £1,000  each  ! 

But,  instead  of  this,  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
When  trade  became  flat,  and  work  became  scarce, 
these  families,  instead  of  having  a  fund  of  savings  to 
lean  upon,  within  a  fortnight  began  to  pawn  the 
furniture  of  their  cottages  and  their  clothes,  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  !  Why  was  this  ?  Because 
they  had  saved  nothing,  but  spent  all  their  surplus 
earnings  upon  drink  !  Yet  the  drink  yielded 
nothing  but  sore  heads,  diseased  bodies,  immoral 
conditions,  poverty,  raggedness,  and  misery.  It  was 
a  hard  hit  which  Lord  John  Jlussell  dealt  to  a  depu- 
tation of  working  men  who  lately  waited  on  him  as 
to  the  heavy  taxation  levied  from  the  working 
classes,  when  he  said,  "  Taxation,  indeed  !  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that  the  government 
durst  not  tax  the  working  people  of  this  country  to 
one-tenth  part  of  the  extent  to  which  they  every 
year  voluntarily  tax  themselves  in  their  expenditure 
on  intoxicating  drinks."  True,  the  one  evil  did  not 
excuse  the  Bother;  but  the  home-truth  was  keenly 
felt,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  working  men. 

How  to  deal  with  this  great  evil  of  improvidence  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  Individuals  them- 
selves can  do  much  :  a  man  can  cultivate  habits  of 
economy, — lay  down  a  rule,  and  observe  it,  not  to 
spend  all  that  he  earns,  but  reserve  a  certain  portion, 
even  though  he  should  be  pinched  at  the  time  in  his 
personal  comforts,  for  the  future  necessities  of  him- 
self and  family.  He  can  also  teach  his  children  this 
habit,  which  would  be  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave 
them.  Above  all,  he  will  eschew  the  drinking  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  is  the  most  prevalent  of 
all  causes  of  improvidence  and  destitution.  He  can 
also  discourage  the  use  of  them  in  others,  and  thus 
teach  provident  habits  while  he  practises  them  him- 
self. Were  each  man  of  the  working  classes,  or  a 
preponderating  number  of  them,  to  act  on  such  prin- 


ciples, a  large  measure  of  social  reform  would  at 
once  be  achieved. 

But  the  working  classes  also  need  help  towards 
the  formation  of  provident  habits,  and  employers 
could  in  this  way,  without  officious  interference,  do  a 
great  amount  of  good.  We  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  an  employer  has  displayed  a  concern  for 
the  social  well-being  and  improvement  of  his 
labourers,  where  he  has  not  been  repaid  by  their 
increased  respect  and  zeal  in  his  behalf.  He  can 
arrange,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  his  workmen's 
wages  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  drive  them  into  the 
market  late  on  Saturday  nights,  when  they  are  often 
under  the  necessity  of  making  their  weekly  purchases 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  can  avoid  paying  wages 
in  public-houses  ;  and  keep  his  workmen  out  of  the 
way  of  this  temptation  to  a  hurtful  expenditure.  But 
masters  can  do  more  than  this — -they  can  actively  aid 
their  workmen  in  the  formation  of  provident  habits 
by  encouraging  the  formation  of  building  societies,  of 
benefit  societies  on  sound  principles,  of  provision  and 
clothing  clubs,  by  establishing  penny  or  savings' 
banks,  and  in  many  other  ways.  They  might  give 
them  good  counsel  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  make  the  best  use  of  their  wages.  The 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  May,  of  Ipswich,  the  Ash- 
worths  of  Turton,  and  some  other  large  employers, 
have  already  accomplished  much  practical  good,  by 
devising  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  such 
institutions,  in  which  they  never  fail  to  secure,  in 
the  long  run,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  their  work- 
men. 

But  when  such  masters  are  not  to  be  had — and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  rare — then 
the  workmen  ought  to  co-operate  among  themselves 
to  secure  the  same  objects.  A  very  few  active, 
leading  minds  in  any  establishment  are  soon  able  to 
give  an  improved  tone  to  the  whole  body  of  work- 
men. They  can  bring  into  action  among  them  the 
formidable  power  of  association. 

Singly,  individuals  may  economize  and  advance  ; 
but  to  advance  in  the  mass,  the  mass  must  combine 
for  the  purpose.  All  civilization  is  the  result  of 
combining — either  through  co-operative  societies  or 
through  the  agency  of  Government,  the  latter  being 
the  centralized  machine  or  instrument  of  society,  and 
often  doing  for  society  in  the  mass  that  which  it 
cannot  so  well  do,  acting  individually  and  separately, 
for  itself.  The  advances  made  in  material  prosperity 
and  in  political  liberty,  by  the  middle  classes,  of 
recent  years,  have  all  been  the  result  of  enlightened 
combination.  Look  at  their  gigantic  companies 
for  the  formation  of  canals  and  railways,  for  mutual 
insurance,  for  banking,  and  numerous  other  objects, 
and  you  see  the  principle  actively  at  work  in  all 
directions. 

But  the  principle  and  practice  of  association  has 
not  yet  been  applied  to  any  great  extent  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  in  the  current  phraseology  of 
the  day,  are  designated  as  "  the  lower  classes." 
And  indeed,  until  so  applied,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  remain  the  so-called 
"  lower  classes."  Many  good  beginnings  have,  it  is 
true,  been  made.  The  great  benefit  societies  of  the 
working  classes,  while  they  have  alleviated  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor  and  mitigated  the  sufferings  and 
calamities  incident  to  their  families  in  times  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  have  accustomed  them  to  act  together, 
and  revealed  to  them  the  enormous  power  which  lies 
in  the  combination  of  men,  however  poor,  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  help  and  independence.  These 
institutions,  it  is  true,  have  many  defects  :  they  are 
imperfect,  as  all  such  associations  are,  in  their 
beginnings.  They  originated  in  a  common  want  felt 
by  all  working  men,  and,  without  any  scientific  aid, 
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they  proceeded  to  help  themselves  in  the  best  way 
that  they  could.  For  a  long  time  they  were  alto- 
gether unnoticed  by  the  "  upper  classes  ;"  they  had 
no  assistance  from  scientific  men,  or  from  their 
researches  into  the  value  of  life  and  the  probabilities 
of  sickness.  They  had  no  great  experience,  and 
possessed  the  advantage  of  only  a  comparatively 
limited  sphere  of  observation.  In  fact,  they  groped 
and  felt  their  way,  rather  than  saw  it  clearly  before 
them. 

But  these  obstacles  are  now  being  removed.  The 
results  of  experience  have  greatly  accumulated  within 
the  last  few  years,  and,  like  wise  men,  the  directors 
of  the  Working  Class  Benefit  Societies  are  diligently 
applying  themselves  to  remedy  the  defects  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  place  them  on  a  firm  and  reliable 
basis.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  this,  to 
which  we  can  here  merely  incidentally  refer  in  pass- 
ing, is  exhibited  in  the  recent  publication  by  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Society  of  Oddfellows,  of  a  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Eate  of  Mortality  and 
Sickness  existing  amongst  Friendly  Societies,"  con- 
taining a  series  of  tables  for  the  guidance  of  such 
societies,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  which  includes  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  members.  To  this  work,  and  the  interesting 
subject  of  Benefit  Societies,  we  shall  probably  advert 
on  some  early  opportunity. 

But  the  working  classes  are  competent  to  combine 
for  far  larger  objects  than  relief  in  sickness — admi- 
rable though  this  object  truly  is.  They  also  can 
combine  for  other  economic  purposes — as,  for  instance, 
to  provide  for  independence  in  their  old  age, — by  the 
practice  of  mutual  assurance,  by  the  formation  of 
banks  of  deposit,  or  by  associating  together  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  and  distributing  among  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  their  labour,  instead  of  letting  the 
profits  of  their  industry  accumulate  in  large  masses 
in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  Many  working  men's 
associations  have  already  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  this  excellent  object  in 
view  ;  and  when  we  regard  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  to  the  middle  classes  from  pursuing  a 
similar  course,  we  are  disposed  to  look  hopefully 
at  the  efforts  of  working  men  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Were  only  one-half  of  the  amount  of  capital 
which  is  annually  expended  by  the  working  classes 
on  drink  devoted  to  this  noble  purpose,  it  would 
soon  put  a  new  face  on  society,  and  immensely 
advance  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
whole  working  class.  And  as  working  men  become 
better  educated,  and  consequently  wiser  and  more 
capable  of  forethought,  they  will  be  enabled  to  com- 
bine in  many  ways  for  their  own  good,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  family  at  large.  Associated 
on  sound  principles,  their  power  would  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  class,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  by  much  the  most  mimerous.  And  that  they 
are  not  the  possessors  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  means  of  independence,  in  an  equal  ratio  with 
others,  can  only  be  from  the  superior  associative 
arrangements  of  the  upper  classes  enabling  them  to 
amass  the  chief  share  of  the  capital  after  it  has  been 
created,  and  also  from  their  superior  education  and 
intelligence,  without  which  no  associative  effort  can 
be  successfully  conducted.  Working  men  ought  to 
Bee,  and  we  believe  they  are  now  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  the  fact,  that  education  is  at  the  root  of 
all  social  progress,  and  that  "  knowledge  is  power  " 
to  them  as  well  as  to  those  classes  who  have  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  an  almost  exclusive  possession  of  it. 
Education,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  really  the  foun- 
dation and  corner-stone  of  the  independence  of  the 
working  man. 


THE     DESERTED     VILLAGE. 

AN  INDIAN  TALE. 
BY    PEROT    B.     ST.     JOHN. 

IT  was  a  little  after  dawn,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Colorado.  Nature  seemed  to  sleep.  The  river 
at  the  spot  selected  by  us  for  description  made  a  j  j 
crescent-like  bend,  which  gave  its  northern  shore  the  j 
aspect  of  a  promontory  projecting  into  a  lake.  The  | 
stream  was,  in  this  place,  remarkably  wide  and  shal-  I 
low,  its  waters  flowing  here  over  a  clear  pebbly —  j 
there  over  a  bright  sandy — bottom.  The  banks  on  j 
its  southern  shore  were  thickly  wooded,  and,  as  is  \ 
the  case  almost  everywhere  in  Texas,  the  trees  bent  ; 
heavily  down,  and  dipped  the  extremity  of  their  j 
boughs  into  the  water.  The  projecting  spur  on  the 
other  side  was  less  heavily  timbered,  presenting  only 
some  peccan  bushes  and  low  live-oak  trees  scattered 
over  a  green  prairie,  resembling  rather  a  clearing  than 
a  natural  opening.  About  thirty  skeleton  huts  formed 
a  semi-circle  facing  the  river,  but  they  were  fast  fall- 
ing to  ruin.  In  that  secluded  spot — earth  beneath, 
heaven  above,  and  silence  everywhere — these  wig- 
wams would  have  presented  to  the  mind  of  any  reflec- 
tive observer  no  inapt  type  of  the  race  which  had 
once  inhabited  them,  and  which  is  fast  fading  away 
before  the  white  man,  who  treats  the  Indian  about  as 
leniently  as  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  does  the  Arab  of  the 
Sahara  Desert, — his  civilizing  instrument,  the  gun. 

Suddenly,  a  man  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  deserted 
village,  moving  slowly  and  reverently  about.  He 
gazed  curiously  at  the  wigwams,  but  without  showing 
any  visible  emotion.  He  was  a  young  Indian  war- 
rior ;  about  twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  clean-limbed, 
and  erect,  he  was,  as  most  of  Nature's  children  are  at 
that  age,  a  model  for  a  statuary.  He  wore  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  his  race,  while  his  arms  were 
the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife.  He 
looked  at  the  wigwams,  and  then  at  the  river ;  and 
then,  advancing  to  the  nearest  tree,  he  quietly  lopped 
off  the  branches,  and  having  done  so,  struck  his  toma- 
hawk fiercely  into  it,  with  an  expression  of  defiance 
and  rage. 

Suddenly,  he  stood  with  listening  ear,  and  then 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  as 
a  canoe  shot  in  sight,  tenanted  by  two  men. 

"War  Eagle  is  a  man  of  his  word,  I  reckon," 
shouted  one  of  the  rowers  in  the  boat,  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  in  the  vernacular  of  a  frontier-man.  "  I  conclude 
he's  jist  hit  the  location ;  I  ain't  availed  of  what  he 
wants  here  exactly,  because  a  trail  doesn't  last  two 
years,  but  Ingine  nature  ain't  white  nature,  and  that's 
a  fact ;  what  do  you  say,  luftenant  ?" 

"That  I'm  very  glad  to  see  War  Eagle,"  replied  a   i 
young  officer  in  the  Texas  navy,  leaping  ashore  from 
the  canoe,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  the  Indian. 

"War  Eagle  says  welcome  to  his  white  brother," 
said  the  Wacco  Indian,  turning  once  more  towards 
the  deserted  village,  after  a  few  further  words  of 
greeting. 

"  Well,  if  he  ain't  first  chop,  and  no  mistake  ! " 
cried  Ned  Ogilvy,  the  first  speaker,  "if  he  ain't  de- 
clared war  on  the  whole  tribe  of  his  enemies  !  I  guess 
he  looks  wicked.  Do  you  see  this  young  tree,  luf- 
tenant ?  well  that  reprysints  the  inimy,  it  does  ;  and 
he's  a  been  walking  into  them  above  a  bit,  I  conclude. 
But  suppose  we  tackle  to  the  plunder  ;  I  feel  wolfish, 
I  do?" 

"I  an^  ready  for  breakfast,  and  will  join  you  in 
preparing  it, "  replied  Lieutenant  Fuller. 

All  three  set  to  work  ;  a  fire  was  rapidly  ignited,  a 
deer,  which  had  fallen  beneath  the  rifle  of  the  sturdy 
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backwoodsman,  was  brought  up  from  the  boat,  and 
the  three  friends  were  speedily  deeply  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  venison  steaks.  It  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  explain,  while  this  interesting 
process  is  going  on,  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  three  men  were  thus  together  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  rolling  prairie-land  of  Texas. 

The  War  Eagle  had  been  on  a  tour  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Dr.  Fuller,  a 
great  landed  proprietor,  who  himself  returned  to  New 
York,  leaving  an  agent  to  manage  his  affairs  in  Texas. 
After  nearly  two  years'  absence,  the  Indian  chief  re- 
turned to  find  his  tribe  scattered,  or  utterly  annihi- 
lated. When  he  landed  at  Galveston,  he  did  so  with 
the  Doctor's  son,  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  celebrated 
Texas  navy,  who  first  heard  rumour  of  how  the 
Colorado  tribe  of  Wacco  Indians  had  been  set  upon 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  wandering  Apaches  from 
Spanish  Peak,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  emotion 
of  the  War  Eagle  was  great ;  he  doffed  his  civilized 
costume,  and  assumed  once  more  that  of  his  race,  an- 
nouncing, at  the  same  time,  his  settled  determination 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  being  revenged  on  the 
men  who  had  deprived  him  of  home  and  family. 
Lieutenant  Fuller  volunteered  an  expedition  up 
country  with  him ;  Ned  Ogilvy,  a  sturdy  backwoods- 
man, offered  to  join,  and  the  three  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship which  very  soon  became  real  and  solid. 

"Now  then,  Ingine,"  said  Ned,  when  quite  satisfied 
with  his  morning  meal,  "  what's  the  next  move  ? 
You've  found  the  locality,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
improvements  ?  A  lot  to  be  sold  cheap  ; — thirty 
wigwams,  a  trifle  the  worse  for  wear,  to  be  sold  at 
less  than  cost  price  ! " 

"  It  was  when  the  spring  was  young,  when  the  trees 
were  budding,  when  the  birds  were  heard  in  the  forest, 
that  the  War  Eagle  left  the  home  of  his  people  to 
travel  in  the  land  of  the  pale  faces.  He  left  behind 
him  a  father,  a  mother,  brothers,  a  young  sister,  and 
one  who  was  to  be  the  light  of  his  wigwam,  the  Water 
Lily.  Twenty-four  moons  have  passed,  and  the  War 
Eagle  is  again  amid  the  tents  of  his  people  ;  but  where 
is  the  grey-headed  old  man,  where  is  the  mother  who 
fed  him,  the  brothers  who  looked  up  to  him,  the  eyes 
that  smiled  on  him  ?  Gone  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  of  our  people  !  Who  has  sent  them  ? — the 
Apache  dogs.  The  War  Eagle  is  a  young  warrior  ;  his 
voice  was  never  heard  in  council,  but  he  is  now  alone 
of  his  race.  He  will  follow  the  trail  of  the  Apache 
dogs ;  he  will  kill  their  warriors  ;  he  will  be  re- 
venged ! " 

"It's  a  tidy  long  step  to  Spanish  Peak,  I  guess,  but 
it  ain't  much  matter  which  way  a  man  goes,  so  as 
there's  plunder  to  be  found  ;  I,  Ned  Ogilvy,  do  de-clare 
that  I  jines  the  expedition." 

"My  brother  is  a  great  warrior,  and  the  War  Eagle 
thanks  him  from  his  heart ;  with  his  hand  the  War 
Eagle  will  be  a  match  for  a  hundred  Apaches." 

"  You  know,  War  Eagle,  that  I  am  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  stand  by  you  ;  I  desire  to  see  you  once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  tribe,  such  as  you  were  clearly  des- 
tined to  lead  ;  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  carrying 
vengeance  into  some  tribe  of  Apaches  who  doubtless 
may  be  innocent  ?  Let  us  look  for  another  village  of 
your  race,— there  are  many  still  left ;  they  will  wel- 
come you,  for  you  are  a  warrior  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, though  so  young." 

"My  brother  is  very  young,  but  his  head  is  old," 
replied  the  Indian  chief  to  this  appeal  from  Lieutenant 
Fuller,  "  but  he  does  not  know  the  heart  of  an  Indian ; 
vengeance  is  his,  and  he  must  take  it ! " 

"And  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  kind  of 
amusement  it  is,  I  guess.  I  conclude  Ned  Ogilvy 
never  was  behind-hand  himself  in  any  such  things  ;  if 
another  child  insulted  or  injured  him,  he  never  rested 


until  there  was  blood  drawn.       Ingine  !    I  respect 
your  feelings,  and  I  convenes  to  them." 

"  It  is  useless  arguing  against  two,"  said  the  young 
officer,  "and  I  shall  trust  to  fortune  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  your  sentiments  are  not  very  Christian,  and 
his  are  not  very  wise.  But  it's  useless  arguing  the 
matter,  so  let  us  decide  our  movements." 

"  I  propose  a  halt  for  two  days,  to  repair  damages 
and  fill  the  larder,"  exclaimed  Ned. 

"  Good,"  said  the  Indian,  who  in  two  years  had 
learned  to  comprehend  the  familiar  language  of  the 
pale  faces. 

"  After  a  short  debate,  it  was  decided  that  each 
member  of  the  party  should  start  out  a  different  way 
in  search  of  game,  to  return  in  the  evening,  when 
mocassins  were  to  be  made,  the  canoe  mended,  and 
any  other  necessary  duties  performed.  Everybody 
proceeded  at  once  to  action  ;  the  Indian  started  down 
the  neck  of  land  in  one  direction,  Ned  in  the  other, 
while  Lieutenant  Fuller  took  the  canoe  and  paddled 
up  stream. 

Towards  sunset  the  Indian  and  Ned  were  back  in 
the  camp.  Both  had  had  tolerable  luck  in  the  day, 
and  began  to  prepare  their  evening  meal,  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  In  a  short  time  an  ample  supply 
was  ready,  but  no  sign  appeared  of  their  companion. 
They  ate,  putting  by  what  the  hungry  hunter  would 
require,  and  yet  he  came  not — hours  passed,  and 
no  sign  was  given. 

"Well,  this  don't  fix  me  no  how,"  said  Ned,  after 
a  long  silence  ;  "something  has  happened,  I  reckon, 
and  I  shall  sartainly  go  in  search  of  him.  What  say 
you,  Ingine  ?" 

"No  good  search  in  dark  night;  take  sleep,  and 
then  go  search.  No  trail  in  night." 

"Very  true,  Ingine,  very  true  !  but  how  is  a  fellow 
to  sleep  under  the  circumstances.  Fuller  has  got 
notions  of  his  own,  but  he's  a  true  man,  after  all." 

"  Fuller  good  friend,  honest  heart, — Indian  die  to 
save  him  ;  but  got  no  eyes  in  the  dark." 

"That's  true!  Hist!  I  hear  something  on  the 
water  ! " 

"  Canoe — one,  two,  three." 

The  Indian  and  the  Borderer  rushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  perceived  the  canoe  manned  by  Fuller    | 
coming  down  stream,  pursued  at  some  distance  by  two    j 
other  craft  of  the  same  character,  which  were  already   ! 
in   dangerous   proximity.       They    were   manned   by    ! 
Indians,  but   contained   each  only  two  men.      Ned    i 
levelled  his  gun,  and  was  about  to  fire,  but  the  chief 
prevented  him. 

"Wacco,"  he  whispered. 

"  Lucky  for  him,  then,  you  spoke  ;  or  he'd  have 
sp'orted  his  bravery  in  the  land  of  shadows.  But  make 
haste,  and  stop  your  friends,  or  else  I  shall  get  ryled, 
and  no  mistake." 

"The  Indian  stepped  fearlessly  forward  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  and  raised  his  arms.  The  canoes 
ceased  rowing,  and  a  rapid  interchange  of  words  took 
place ;  scarcely,  however,  had  the  War  Eagle  an- 
nounced his  name,  than  the  Indians  began  rowing 
furiously  towards  the  shore.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
landed,  when  a  grave  but  hearty  greeting  took  place 
between  the  young  sachem  and  his  friends  ;  they  were 
four  who  had  accidentally  escaped  the  massacre  of 
their  race,  and  who  had  patiently  waited  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  hope  of  the  return  of  the  War  Eagle. 
He  was  now  come  ;  they  had  once  more  a  head,  and 
placed  themselves  very  readily  under  his  guidance. 

After  a  very  brief  colloquy,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  camp,  and  a  feast  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  Not  a  word  of  the  past  had  yet  been 
spoken,  but  at  length  the  calumet  began  to  circulate, 
and  a  grave  silence  ensued. 

"  The  War  Eagle   would  have  some  news  of  his 
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tribe/'  said  the  eldest  of  the  young  men,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"  Hugh  1 "  replied  the  chief  gravely. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  from  the  water  oame 
the  Apache  dogs.  The  Waccos  slept ;  four  young 
men  were  on  the  war  path,  but  came  home  that  night 
to  find  all  their  friends  dead  or  prisoners.  They 
followed  the  Apaches  along  the  river,  and  slew  many, 
but  at  last,  hungry,  weary,  and  wounded,  they  re- 
turned to  wait  for  their  chief.  He  has  come  1 " 

"  And  my  father  ? " 

"  He  sleeps  with  all  his  braves  under  yonder 
mound,"  said  the  young  warrior,  pointing  reverently 
towards  a  grassy  heap  near  some  trees  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

"Good!"  continued  War  Eagle.  "And  my  mo- 
ther?" 

"  Was  taken  away,  with  the  papooses  and  the  Run- 
ning Antelope,  to  the  homes  of  the  Apaches." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  chief  glistened.  Her  about 
whom  he  had  long  burned  to  ask  had  now  been 
mentioned.  Despite  of  all  his  stoicism,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  a  slight  manifestation  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Hugh!"  he  exclaimed,  "my  brother  has  sharp 
eyes  ;  to-morrow  we  will  look  for  their  trail." 

"  It  is  not  afar  off ;  the  Apaches  stopped  the  two 
winters  to  hunt  buffalo  in  the  plains,  and  they  will 
not  return  until  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees." 

The  frame  of  the  young  chief  quivered,  and  he 
glanced  meaningly  at  Lieutenant  Fuller ;  he,  how- 
ever, said  no  more,  but  prepared  to  lie  down  to  rest 
for  the  night,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  his 
companions. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn  when  all  were  on  foot.  The 
War  Eagle  was  solemn  and  thoughtful ;  he  was  about 
to  enter  on  the  war-path  for  the  first  time,  and  felt 
inwardly  that  tremulous  excitement  which  is  expe- 
rienced by  all  men  on  such  occasions.  A  scanty 
meal  was  snatched,  and  then  the  whole  party  took  to 
their  canoes.  The  four  Indians  had  a  wigwam  hidden 
in  a  secluded  spot  up  the  river,  whence  they  had  seen 
Lieutenant  Fuller,  and  been  tempted  to  chase  him 
for  his  powder,  of  which  alone  they  would  have  de- 
prived him,  the  Waccos  being  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  whites.  The  Apaches  were  in  the  plains  between 
the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  de  Dios,  which  abound 
in  buffalo,  and  had  their  encampment  on  the  other 
side,  towards  the  Rio  Marco.  The  young  men  thought 
it  possible  to  surprise  their  village  during  the  absence 
of  the  warriors,  and  as  the  object  of  the  War  Eagle  was 
the  recovery  of  his  family  first,  this  plan  was  agreed 
to.  Besides,  it  was  the  beginning  of  vengeance  to 
deprive  the  Apaches  of  their  women  and  children, 
and  the  pagan  sachem  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought. 

About  mid-day  the  canoes  left  the  Rio  Colorado  to 
ascend  a  small  sleepy  bayou,  which  diverged  to  the 
south.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  that  the  tempo- 
rary village  was  erected.  For  about  five  miles  the 
three  canoes  continued  their  course,  until  checked  by 
a  fallen  tree  ;  in  this  place  the  small  stream  was  so 
covered  by  trees,  which  hung  from  side  to  side,  as  to 
be  completely  shaded.  Close  under  the  high  bank  it 
was  dark,  and  beneath  the  thick  foliage  the  canoes 
were  concealed.  All  then  looked  to  their  amis  and 
powder-horns,  those  of  the  four  Indians  having  been 
well  replenished.  This  duty  performed,  one  by  one, 
the  seven  men  landed  and  clambered  up  the  side, 
aiding  themselves  by  the  boughs  of  the  trees  ;  then 
one  of  the  young  men  took  the  lead.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  ;  each  man  had  leisure  to  commune  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Fuller  had  obtained  from  the  War 
Eagle  a  promise  that  the  lives  of  the  women  should 
be  spared,  and  that  none  but  men  should  be  attacked  ; 
the  Indian  chief  had  hesitated  at  first,  because  his 


heart  was  full  to  Overflowing  of  vengeance,  but  he  at 
length  yielded.  About  two  miles  of  thick  wood  had 
been  traversed,  when  the  war  party  came  in  sight  of 
an  opening  in  the  trees  ;  this  was  the  village.  The 
War  Eagle  now  took  the  lead,  and  advanced  slowly  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  About  twenty  huts  presented 
themselves,  scattered  over  the  small  plain,  their  doors 
facing  the  bayou  ;  the  women  and  children  were  con- 
gregated on  the  bank,  engaged  in  washing  and  scraping 
ekins,  while  not  a  warrior  was  to  be  seen. 

The  War  Eagle  hesitated  not ;  he  bounded  forward, 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  astounded  women,  who 
were  first  made  aware  of  his  presence  by  the  tremen- 
dous war-whoop  which  he  and  his  companions  gave 
forth.  At  the  same  instant,  four  Apache  warriors 
leaped  up  from  behind  one  of  the  huts,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  invading  party.  The  Waccos  levelled 
their  guns  ;  a  wild  shriek  was  heard  from  among  the 
women,  and  three  rushed  madly  forward,  and  threw 
themselves  before  the  rifles.  There  was  a  pause  of 
about  a  minute,  of  which  Lieutenant  Fuller  took 
advantage ;  lowering  his  gun,  he  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  two  belligerent  parties. 

"Who  are  these  women?"  said  he  to  the  War 
Eagle. 

"  My  sisters,"  replied  the  chief. 

"And  who  are  these  men  ?"  said  he  to  the  three 
Indian  girls,  who  stood  resolutely  beside  the  Apache 
warriors. 

"  Our  husbands,"  cried  they  with  one  voice  ;  "let 
not  our  brother  slay  them." 

War  Eagle  motioned  to  his  followers  to  lower  their 
fire-arms. 

"  Where  is  my  mother  ?"  said  he  gravely. 

"  She  is  here,"  replied  a  stately  Indian  matron, 
advancing  towards  her  son  with  a  look  of  maternal 
delight  and  pride. 

"  And  the  squaw  of  Mianima  has  given  her  girls  to 
the  murderers  of  her  race, — to  the  slayers  of  their 
father?" 

"They  were  alone, — they  were  of  an  age  to  marry, 
and  the  Apaches  were  honoured  in  their  alliance." 

"  And  the  Running  Antelope  is  the  squaw  of  an 
Apache?"  said  War  Eagle,  with  a  lowering  brow. 

"  No,  the  Running  Antelope  remembered  the  voice 
of  her  young  sachem,  and  when  his  three  sisters 
entered  the  wigwams  of  the  Apaches,  they  made  their 
braves  promise  to  leave  the  Running  Antelope  free." 

"You  see,  War  Eagle,"  cried  Lieutenant  Fuller, 
"you  cannot  slay  your  brave  brothers." 

And  he  pointed  towards  the  four  young  men,  who, 
though  only  armed  with  tomahawks,  stood  undaun- 
tedly awaiting  the  result  of  this  remarkable  confe- 
rence. 

"Where  is  the  Running  Antelope?"  asked  War 
Eagle,  gravely. 

"  She  is  here,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  lovely 
Wacco  girl,  about  seventeen,  dressed  in  a  chaste  and 
becoming  costume,  her  eyes  lowered  on  the  ground, 
stood  before  him.  There  was  a  smile  at  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  despite  her  assumed  gravity,  which  the 
young  chief  seemed  well  to  know,  for  he  turned  away 
to  hide  his  own  departure  from  strict  stoicism. 

"  If  my  brothers  will  smoke  the  calumet,"  said  he, 
"  War  Eagle  will  bury  the  hatchet,  and  forget  that 
there  is  blood  between  us." 

"Hugh!"  replied  the  Apaches,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded.  The  Waccos  and  the  two  white 
men  remained,  however,  on  their  guard,  for  the  war- 
riors might  soon  return  and  change  the  face  of  affairs. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  young 
chief  that  they  should  at  once  side  with  the  Waccos, 
and  influence  the  other  warriors  to  an  amicable  meet- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  relationship  which  now 
existed  between  the  once-inimical  tribes.  War  Eagle 
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was  so  delighted  to  find  his  young  bride  still  his  own, 
that  he  freely  acquiesced  in  all. 

"  "Well,  it  seems  we  ain't  had  a  scrimmage  a'ter 
all,"  said  Ned  Ogilvy  ;  "it  are  a  disappointment  to 
my  feelings, — it  is." 

"  Is  not  it  Letter,  my  good  friend,  to  see  so  many 
people  happy  ?  Had  we  killed  those  four  fine  young 
fellows,  and  made  three  widows,  how  much  better 
should  we  have  been  off?  Most  probably  we  should 
have  been  killed  ourselves,  which,  since  you  are  so 
fond  of  fighting,  might  have  been  pleasant  to  your 
notions, — it  certainly  would  not  have  been  to  mine." 

"Well,  no  ;  I  ain't  at  all  sure  I  should  have  any 
pleasure  in  being  scalped,  and  I  don't  regret  seeing 
them  young  couples  happy,  but  I  thought  we  were 
a  gwine  to  fight,  and  we  haven't,  that's  all.  But  it 
ain't  over  yet  ;  them  Apaches  are  treacherous  dogs. 
Keep  your  rifle  handy, — nobody  knows  what  may 
happen." 

The  War  Eagle  and  his  four  Waccos  now  adjournd 
to  the  hut  used  as  a  council-chamber,  and  there  pro- 
ceeded to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace,  kinneh-kinneh, 
or  willow-tree  bark,  being  the  substitute  for  tobacco. 
The  Apache  young  men  at  once  testified  their  good 
faith  by  bringing  forward  the  two  younger  brothers  of 
War  Eagle,  and  by  thus  strengthening  his  party. 
The  chief  was  touched  by  this  act  of  confidence, 
which  gave  him  the  more  pleasure,  that  he  thought 
these  youths  dead. 

About  mid-day,  a  movement  amongst  the  women 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  hunters.  The  party  of 
relatives  remained  still,  the  whites  having  now  joined 
them,  simply  signifying  that  the  presence  of  the  war- 
riors was  required.  In  about  ten  minutes  thirty  grim 
Apaches  were  added  to  the  assembly.  A  pause 
ensued ;  then  up  rose  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
announced  the  presence  of  War  Eagle,  the  son  of 
Mianiiml,  in  their  camp.  Every  eye  and  nostril 
dilated  at  the  sound,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered ; 
then  he  narrated  the  events  of  the  day,  and  sat  down. 
Then  spoke  War  Eagle  ;  he  related  his  bloody  inten- 
tions frankly  ;  he  narrated  how  he  had  come  to  steal 
away  the  women  and  slay  the  men ;  he  told  of  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  four  young  braves,  at  which 
four  old  warriors  grimly  smiled,  and  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  women  and  the  pale  faces,  and  con- 
cluded thus  : — 

"I  have  lost  my  tribe,  but  I  have  found  my  lost 
mother  ;  I  have  lost  my  father,  but  I  have  found  three 
new  brothers  ; — the  Running  Antelope  has  waited 
for  her  warrior.  Let  the  hatchet  be  buried,  let  peace 
be  between  us.  The  plains  of  the  Colorado  are  rich 
in  buffalo,  the  waters  of  the  river  are  full  of  fish, 
— there  is  never  famine  here  as  far  to  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun.  Let  the  Apache  warriors  take  the  Wacco 
village, — let  them  become  as  one  tribe,  and  the  past 
be  forgotten.  I  have  said." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  passed  through  the  assem- 
bly. All  felt  that  they  might  have  lost  four  of  their 
bravest  young  men,  and  by  this  proposition  they 
gained  five.  The  fathers  of  the  young  warriors  de- 
cided the  day,  and  when  one  of  them  proposed  that 
peace  should  be  instantly  cemented  by  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  War  Eagle  and  Running  Antelope, 
every  vote  was  given  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  I  calculate  this  are  a  queer  change  ! "  ex- 
claimed Ned  Ogilvy  ;  "  we  got  up  to  a  fight,  and  we 
inds  in  a  wedding." 

"  My  dear  Ned,"  said  the  lieutenant,  with  a  smile, 
"the  change  is  for  the  better;  the  results  are  far 
more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  progress  of 
humanity.  Look  !  how  joyous  is  War  Eagle,  despite 
his  gravity. 

This  was  true,  the  young  chief  was  indeed  happy. 
That  day  he  had  risen,  his  heart  full  of  hate,  despair, 


and  vengeance  ;  and  now  it  was  full  of  joy,  hope,  and 
gratitude — the  change  was  mighty.  He  was  alone 
a  few  minutes  with  the  Texan  naval  officer  while  the 
preparations  for  the  ceremony  tojok  place,  and  to  him 
he  poured  out  his  joy,  as  to  one  who  could  sympathize 
with  him.  He  knew  that  Lieutenant  Fuller  loved 
and  was  beloved  in  return,  and  that  his  wild  expedi- 
tion was  to  pass  the  interval  between  the  young  girl's 
attaining  eighteen,  the  age  at  which  her  father  decided 
she  should  be  married. 

And  that  day,  with  many  strange  ceremonies,  were 
the  young  couple  united.  There  was  a  public  festival ; 
the  men  smoked,  the  women  danced,  and  the  children 
gave  imitation  war-whoops,  responded  to  by  the  ragged 
dogs  of  the  place,  and  a  morning  begun  in  hate  ended 
in  joy,  as  would  many  in  this  world  if  we  were  wisely 
resolved  on  their  so  doing.  A  few  days  after,  the 
deserted  village  was  deserted  no  longer ;  and  when 
Lieutenant  Fuller  and  Ned  Ogilvy  took  their  depar- 
ture for  the  settlements,  all  was  peace  and  friendship. 
The  Indians  hunted  with  great  success,  and  laid  in 
good  store  for  the  winter,  both  of  game  and  fish,  and, 
in  all  probability,  never  repented  having  been  checked 
in  one  terrible  moment  by  the  voice  of  woman.  It  is 
not  the  first  time,  and  surely  it  will  not  be  the  last, 
when  men's  bad  passions  shall  be  tamed  by  the  sooth- 
ing influence  of  the  brighter  and  better  sex. 


ALARIC  A.  WATTS'S  POEMS. 

IN  common  with  most  lovers  of  elegant  thoughts 
full  of  affection,  gentleness,  and  that  kind  of  true 
poetry  which  touches  the  human  heart,  and  awakens 
its  sweetest  music,  we  stand  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts  for  his  many  beautiful  poems. 
The  recent  publication  of  a  volume  of  Lyrics,* 
containing  the  choicest  of  his  writings,  recalls  to  our 
mind  the  days  when  we  hung  entranced  over  his 
charming  annuals,  so  full  of  literary  and  artistic 
beauty,  and  not  the  least  attractive  portions  of  which 
were  the  delicious  verses  contributed  by  himself. 
Who  has  read  without  deep  emotion  his  touching 
lines  on  "  The  Death  of  the  First  Born,"  "  Ten 
Years  Ago,"  and  "  The  Wedding  Day  ?"  There  are 
few  whose  hearts  those  beautiful  lines  have  failed  to 
touch,  but  especially  those  whose  affections  centre  in 
home.  How  many  a  parent's  heart  has  throbbed  at 
his  "Youngling  of  the  Flock,"  and  "  My  own  Fire- 
side," so  full  of  gladness  and  domestic  joy  ! 

In  all  these  pieces  there  is  great  purity  and  elegance 
combined  with  deep  pathos.  They  do  not  astonish 
us  &s  some  poems  do  ;  but  they  make  us  feel,  and 
love.  Mr.  Watts  does  not  snatch  fire  from  the 
empyrean,  and  dash  it  among  us  ;  his  walk  is  among 
human  dwellings,  and  his  subject  the  'human  hearts 
there.  And  is  not  that  scope  enough  for  the  true 
singer  ? 

The  poet,  in  his  power,  may  grasp  all  times  and 
ages,  and  cast  his  lightning  glance  into  the  past  and 
the  future,  penetrating  the  deep  abyss  of  heaven  and 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  God.  But  somehow, 
we  love  him  more  when  he  comes  in  to  us  in  our 
dwellings,  and  sits  down  beside  us  there,  consenting 
to  sing  to  us  of  home  joys  and  sorrows,  of  our  lot, 
and  experience,  and  trials, — whispering  in  our  ear 
words  of  comfort  and  /of  hope, — and  making  our 
daily  life  musical  by  the  magic  of  his  song.  All  this 
has  Alaric  Watts  done  for  us,  and  for  this  do  we  take 
him  all  the  more  cordially  to  our  hearts.  He  has 
obviously  known  joy  and  sorrow  ;  he  has  loved  and 

*  Lyrics  of  the  Heart ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Alario  A. 
Watts .  Longman  &  Co .  1851. 
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suffered  ;  he  has  been  blessed  and  bereaved  by  turns. 
What  is  this  but  to  have  experienced  the  common 
lot  of  which  he  sings  ? 

He  is  not  at  all  ambitious  in  his  themes  ;  his 
subjects  are  for  the  most  part  e very-day  ones, — little 
children,  firesides,  homes,  loves,  bereavements,  con- 
solations, places,  times,  and  seasons.  As  is  well 
observed  by  Lord  Jeffrey, — "  Such  productions  do 
not  indeed  strike  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehement 
effusions  of  our  modem  Trouveurs ;  but  they  are 
calculated  to  please  more  deeply,  and  to  call  out 
more  permanently  those  traces  of  emotion  in  which 
the  delight  of  poetry  will  be  found  to  consist.  They 
may  not  be  so  loudly  or  unequivocally  applauded, 
but  their  fame  will  probably  endure  longer,  and  they 
will  be  oftener  recalled  to  mingle  with  the  reveries  of 
solitary  leisure,  or  the  consolations  of  real  sorrow.  "It 
is  the  kind  of  poetry  best  fitted  to  win  on  our  softer 
hours,  and  to  sink  deep  into  vacant  bosoms, — un- 
locking all  the  sources  of  fond  recollection, — leading 
us  gently  on  through  the  mazes  of  engrossing  medi- 
tation, and  thus  ministering  a  deeper  impression  and 
more  lasting  delight  than  can  ever  be  inspired  by 
the  more  importunate  strains  of  more  ambitious 
authors." 

What  is  it  but  the  homely  character  of  their 
themes,  which  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  every 
household, — taken  together  with  the  delicate  and 
poetic  manner  of  their  treatment, — that  gives  such 
popularity  to  the  effusions  of  Alaric  Watts,  Haynes 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Wilson,  Elliot, 
and  Bxirns  ?  It  is  not  BO  much  the  literary  class  that 
reads  the  poetry  of  these  writers,  as  the  people, — the 
mass,  over  whom  they  possess  a  power,  because  of 
their  intelligibility,  their  simple  pathos,  and  direct 
meaning,  which  the  more  classical  and  profound 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Landor,  Bailey,  and 
the  Brownings,  fails  to  exercise. 

The  people  at  large  do  not  understand,  and  have 
no  sympathy  with,  the  subtle  thoughts  which  the 
profound  thinker  brings  up  from  the  deep  ocean- 
caves  of  truth  :  these  are  for  the  more  highly  culti- 
vated minds, — a  comparatively  small  class  in  all  coun- 
tries. But  when  you  talk  to  them  of  common  things, 
of  daily  life,  of  love  and  sorrow,  in  the  musical 
language  of  poetry, — when  you  can  reach  their  heart 
through  familiar  words, — then  you  will  find  that  the 
poetry  which  is  a  part  of  all  men's  thoughts,  will  yield 
an  echo  to  your  voice  wherever  you  go. 

The  poet  who  sings  thus  is  taken  to  a  thousand 
hearths,  and  made  a  bosom-friend  there  ;  sits  down 
beside  the  young  men  and  the  fair  girls,  utters  their 
highest  thoughts  for  them,  echoes  their  sentiments, 
and  intei-prets  much  of  what  they  feel  but  cannot 
find  words  to  express.  We  only  wish  it  were 
possible  to  bring  this  elegantly-illustrated  volume  of 
Mr.  Watts  within  the  means  of  a  much  more  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  among  the  people  than  it  is  at 
present  likely  to  obtain,  in  consequence  of  its  neces- 
sarily high  price,  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
exquisite  engravings  it  contains,  and  the  costly  style 
of  its  getting  up.  Every  poet  who  cultivates  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  sings  the  sweet  music  of  humanity,  as 
Mr.  Watts  does,  is  a  great  teacher,  and  we  would 
not  wish  the  sphere  of  his  beneficial  influence  to  be 
in  any  way  curtailed. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  have  long 
been  known  and  highly  esteemed  ;  they  have  been 
republished  often  in  collections  of  the  most  favourite 
poetry,  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Preface,  containing  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  the  author,  expresses  an  opinion  in 
which  thousands  will  join  : — 

"  Among  the  cordial  and  encouraging  testimonies 


they  have  from  time  to  time  called  forth,  was  one 
from  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  statesman  whose 
recent  melancholy  death  has  been  so  deeply  and 
universally  deplored ;  the  more  gratifying,  because 
wholly  unsought  and  unexpected  by  me.  '  It  is  not 
(said  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  letter  which  I 
had  the  gratification  to  receive  from  him  in  the  year 
1826)  from  mere  courtesy  that  I  assure  you  that  your 
name  is  respected  by  me.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  many  of  your  poems.  I  particularly  call 
to  mind  two — "  The  Death  of  the  First-Born,"  and 
"  My  own  Fireside  ;"  to  have  written  which  would 
have  been  an  honourable  distinction  to  any  one.' 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  his  recollection  of  these 
poems  induced  him  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  treasury 
appointment  for  my  son  ;  and,  only  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  lamented  death,  I  received  an  addi- 
tional and  unsolicited  proof  of  the  interest  he  con- 
tinued to  take  in  my  welfare.'" 

Were  we  to  venture  on  giving  such  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Alaric  Watts's  poems  as  should  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  his  powers,  we  would  have  to 
quote  most  of  those  well-known  poems  which  have 
already  become  as  familiar  as  household  words.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  making  a  few  selections,  and 
prefer  the  following,  which  so  well  illustrate  the 
domestic  character  of  his  poetry  : 

THE    BIRTH    OF   THE    FIRST-BORN. 

Never  did  music  sink  into  my  soul 

So  "  silver  sweet,"  as  when  thy  first  sweet  wail 

On  my  'rapt  ear  in  doubtful  murmurs  stole, 

Thou  child  of  love  and  promise  ! — What  a  tale 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  of  gladness  and  of  gloom, 

Hung  on  that  slender  filament  of  sound  ! 

Life's  guileless  pleasures  and  its  griefs  profound 

Seemed  mingling  in  thy  horoscope  of  doom. 

Thy  bark  is  launched,  and  lifted  is  the  sail 

Upon  the  weltering  billows  of  the  world  ; 

But  oh  !  may  winds  far  gentler  than  have  hurled 

My  struggling  vessel  on,  for  thee  prevail ; — 

Or,  if  thy  voyage  must  be  rough,  may'st  thou 

Soon  scape  the  storm  and  be — as  blest  as  I  am  now  ! 

MY   OWfJ  FIRESIDE. 

My  own  fireside  !    Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise  ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide  ; 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own — my  own  fireside  ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now  ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  placed  in  mine  : 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine  : 
A  babe,  whose  beauty  's  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide ; 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 

Than  thou — my  own  fireside ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ; 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys  j 
To  thee  my  burthened  spirit  flies, 

When  fortune  frowns,  or  care  annoys  ! 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys  ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  tried ;  — 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  joys, 

To  thee — my  own  fireside ! 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart- soothing  sanctuary ! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  maty  be, 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide ; 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 

My  own — my  own  fireside ! 

We  ought  here,  perhaps,  to  follow  with  the  touch- 
ing lines  on  "The  Death  of  the  First-Born,"  but,  for 
their  shortness,  select  the  following  lines  on  a  kindred 
subject : 

CONSOLATION. 

Look  up,  look  up,  and  weep  not  so,  thy  darling  is  not  dead, 
His  sinless  soul  is  cleaving  now  yon  sky's  empurpled  bed ; 
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His  spirit  drinks  new  life  and  light  'mid  bowers  of  endless 

bloom ; 

It  is  but  perishable  stuff  that  moulders  in  the  tomb. 
Then  hush,  oh  !  hush  the  swelling  sigh,  and  dry  the  idle  tear ! 
Think  of  the  home  thy  babe  hath  won,  and  joy  that  he  is 

there ! 

When  summer  evening's  golden  hues  are  burning  in  the  sky, 
And  odorous  gales  from  balmy  bowers  are  breathing  softly  by  j 
When  earth  is  bright  with  sunset-beams,  and  flowers  are 

blushing  near, 

And  grief,  all  chastened  and  subdued,  is  gathering  to  a  tear ; 
How  sweet  'twill  be  at  such  an  hour,  and  'mid  a  scene  so  fair, 
To  lift  thy  glistening  eye  to  heaven,  and  feel  that  he  is  there ! 

There  are  many  other  charming  lines  in  the  collec- 
tion which  we  should  like  to  quote.  The  lines  on 
"  Kirkstall  Abbey  Revisited,"  are  perhaps  the  best 
he  has  written.  The  place  was  familar  to  the  poet 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  and 
Buffered  much.  His  powerful  lines  entitled  "  Leaves 
from  a  Poet's  Autobiography,"  full  of  scalding  tears 
and  yet  full  of  hope,  give  us  a  glimpse  into  his 
career,  the  toilsome  one  of  an  author  writing  for 
bread  : — 

"  Many  a  year  ambition  dulling, 

Irksome  labour  claimed  my  pen ; 
At  the  oar  incessant  pulling 

'Mid  the  stir  and  strife  of  men  ! 
From  more  calm  pursuits  diverted 

To  a  task  I  plied  in  vain,— 
Tastes  abandoned,  haunts  deserted, 

Which,  though  late,  I  seek  again  ! " 

Mr.  Watts  had  the  misfortune,  among  other  things, 
to  fall  into  the  toils  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
through  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  elegant  annuals 
which  he  edited.  These,  though  extremely  profitable 
to  many  authors  and  artists,  proved  ruinous  both  to 
Mr.  C.  Heath  and  himself,  and  they  suffered  seriously 
for  their  spirited  enterprises.  Let  us  hope  that  less 
harassing  days  are  now  m  store  for  him,  and  that  the 
evening  of  his  life  will  pass  away  quiet  and  unruffled, 
as  his  own  words  express  it — 

"  When  the  stillness  below,  the  mild  radiance  above, 
Softly  sink  on  the  heart,  and  attune  it  to  love  ! " 
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LOCH  LEYEN'S  GENTLE  STREAM. 

I'VE  gazed  upon  the  rapid  Rhine, 

I've  seen  its  waters  foam  and  shine  ; 

I've  watched  its  cascades,  wild  and  bright, 

Leap  proudly  on,  in  rainbow  light : 

Its  waves  have  charmed  my  dazzled  eye, 

Like  molten  silver  dashing  by  : 

Still,  still,  I  could  not  love  the  Rhine  ; 

The  land  it  watered  was  not  mine  ! 

I  sighed  to  see  the  moon's  mild  beam 

Fall  on  Loch  Leven's  gentle  stream  ! 

I've  wandered  by  the  placid  Rhone, 
When  Night  was  on  her  starry  throne  ; 
I've  looked  upon  the  Tiber's  tide, 
And  plucked  the  wild  flowers  by  its  side  : 
I've  heard  the  gondolier's  wild  note 
O'er  the  Lagoon's  fair  waters  float : — 
Still,  still,  I  turned,  with  willing  feet, 
My  native  North  again  to  greet ! 
Again  to  Bee  the  moon's  mild  beam 
Fall  on  Loch  Leven's  gentle  stream  ! 


SONG  OF  THE  MARINERS. 

THE  Miser  will  hold  his  darling  gold 

Till  his  eyes  are  glazed,  and  his  hands  are  cold  ; 

The  Minstrel  one  to  his  wild  lyre  clings 

As  though  its  chords  were  his  own  heart-strings  ; 

No  dearer  boon  will  the  Reveller  ask 

Than  the  draught  that  deepens  the  purple  flask  ; 

But  the  firmest  love-link  that  can  be 

Chains  the  Mariners  bold  to  the  pathless  sea. 

Choose,  ye  who  will,  earth's  dazzling  bowers, 
But  the  great  and  glorious  sea  be  oura  ; 
Give  us,  give  us  the  dolphin's  home, 
With  the  speeding  keel,  and  splashing  foam  : 
Right  merry  are  we  as  the  sound  bark  springs 
On  her  lonely  track  like  a  creature  of  wings. 
Oh  !  the  mariner's  life  is  blithe  and  gay, 
When  the  sky  is  fair  and  the  ship  on  her  way. 

We  love  the  perilous  sea,  because 
It  will  not  bend  to  man  or  his  laws  ; 
It  ever  hath  rolled,  the  uncontrolled, 
It  cannot  be  warped  to  fashion  or  mould  : 
Now  quiet  and  fair  as  a  sleeping  child  ; 
Now  rousing  in  tempests  madly  wild  ; 
And  who  shall  wean  the  mighty  flood 
From  its  placid  dream  or  passionate  mood  ? 

We  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  our  God 

As  those  who  dwell  on  the  dry  safe  sod  : 

For  we  know  each  leaping  wave  we  meet 

May  be  a  crystal  winding-sheet  ; 

We  know  each  blustering  gale  that  blows 

May  requiem  to  a  last  repose  ; 

And  the  chafing  tide;  as  it  roars  and  swells, 

Hath  as  solemn  a  tone  as  the  calling  bells. 

The  land  has  its  beauty,  its  sapphire  and  rose  ; 
But  look  on  the  colours  the  bright  main  shows, 
While  each  billow  flings  from  its  pearly  fringe 
The  lucid  jewels  of  rainbow  tinge  ! 
Go,  mark  the  waters  at  sunny  noon, 
Go,  float  beneath  the  full  clear  moon, 
And  cold  is  the  spirit  that  wakes  not  there 
With  wondering  praise  and  worshipping  prayer  ! 

'Tis  true  we  may  sink  'mid  deluge  and  blast, 

But  we  cope  with  the  strong,  we  are  quelled  by  the 

vast ; 

And  a  noble  urn  is  the  foundered  wreck, 
Though   no  incense   may  burn,  and   no  flower  may 

deck. 

We  need  no  stately  funeral  car  ; 
But,  tangled  with  salt-weeds,  and  lashed  to  a  spar, 
Down,  down  below,  the  mariners  go, 
While  thunders  volley  and  hurricanes  blow. 

But  little  do  we  bold  Mariners  care 

What  hour  we  fall  or  what  risk  we  dare, 

For  the  groan  on  the  struggling  sailor's  lip 

Is  less  for  himself  than  his  dying  ship. 

Oh  !  ours  is  the  life  for  the  free  and  the  brave  ; 

We  dance  o'er  the  planks  that  may  yawn  as  a  grave, 

We  laugh  'mid  the  foam  of  our  perilous  home, 

And  are  ready  for  death  whene'er  it  may  come. 
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THE  STAR  OF  MY  HOME. 

I  REMEMBER  the  days  when  my  spirit  would  turn 

From  the  fairest  of  scenes  and  the  sweetest  of  song, 
When  the  hearth  of  the  stranger  seemed  coldly  to 
burn, 

And  the  moments  of  pleasure  for  me  were  too  long ; 
For  one  name  and  one  form  shone  in  glory  and  light, 

And  lured  back  from  all  that  might  tempt  me  to 

roam  : 
The  festal  was  joyous,  but  was  not  so  bright 

As  the  smile  of  a  Mother,  the  Star  of  my  Home  ! 

I  remember  the  days  when  the  tear  filled  my  eye, 
And  the  heaving  sob  wildly  disturbed  my  young 

breast ; 

But  the  hand  of  that  loved  one  the  lashes  would  dry, 
And  her  soothing  voice  lull  my  chafed  bosom  to 

rest. 
The  sharpest  of  pain  and  the  saddest  of  woes, 

The  darkest,  the  deepest,  of  shadows  might  come  ; 
Yet  each  wound  had  its  balm,  while  my  soul  could 

repose 
On  the  heart  of  a  Mother,  the  Star  of  my  Home  ! 

But  now  let  me  rove  the  wide  world  as  I  may, 

There's  no  form  to  arise  as  a  magnet  for  me  ; 
I  can  rest  amid  strangers,  and  laugh  with  the  gay — • 

Content  with  the  pathway  where'er  it  may  be. 
Let  Sorrow  or  Pain  fling  their  gloomiest  cloud, 

There's  no  haven  to  shelter,  no  beacon  to  save  ; 
For  the  rays  that  e'er  led  me  are  quenched  by  the 
shroud, 

And  the  Star  of  my  Home  has  gone  down  in  the 
Grave. 


WEDDING    BELLS. 

TWILIGHT  shade  is  calmly  falling 

Round  about  the  dew-robed  flowers  ; 

Philomel's  lone  song  is  calling 
Lovers  to  their  fairy  bowers  ; 

Echo,  on  the  zephyrs  gliding, 
Bears  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 

"  Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 
This  has  been  a  wedding-day  ! " 

Hark  !  the  merry  chimea  are  pealing, 
Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells  ; 

Gaily  on  the  night-wind  stealing, 
Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 

Every  simple  breast  rejoices  ; 

Laughter  rides  upon  the  gale  ; 
Happy  hearts  and  happy  voices 

Dwell  within  the  lowly  vale. 

Oh,  how  sweet,  on  zephyrs  gliding, 
Sound  the  bells  that  seem  to  say, 

"  Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 
This  has  been  a  wedding-day  ! " 

Hark  !  the  merry  chimes  are  pealing, 
Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells  ; 

Gaily  on  the  night- wind  stealing, 
Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 


THE  BRAVE. 

FOR  whom  are  your  gyves  ?  for  the  cowardly  one, 
Who  would  strike  in  the  dark,  and  steal  back  in  the 

sun? 

For  the  felon  who  never  hath  used  his  right  hand 
But  to  injure  his  brothers  and  merit  the  brand  ? 
Go,  fetter  the  traitor  and  dastardly  spy  ; 
Let  them  joylessly  live  and  despairingly  die  : 
THEY  are  guerdoned  right  well  with  the  doom  of  the 

slave  ; 
But  away  with  your  chains  from  the  honestly  Brave  ! 

Could  a  Wallace  or  Washington — spirits  divine  ! 
Live  on  as  the  captured  to  languish  and  pine  1 
Should  earth  show  a  wall  as  the  dungeon  of  such, 
Or  aught  like  a  fetter  profane  with  its  touch  ? 
No,  no  !  when  the  destiny  woven  by  Fate 
Gives  us  power  to  trample  and  vanquish  the  Great, 
Strike,  strike  in  pure  mercy  ;  'twere  torture  to  save  ; 
Fell  at  once,  but  oh  !  forge  not  a  link  for  the  Brave. 

The  lion  may  yield — let  him  sink,  let  him  bleed  j 
But  seek  not  to  tame  him,  to  bind,  and  to  lead. 
Launch  thy  barb,  bring  the  proud  eagle  down  from 

his  swoop  ; 

But  a  curse  on  the  hand  that  would  build  him  a  coop. 
Oh,  give  not  the  noble  one  trammels  to  wear, 
Till  the  heart-strings  are  snapped  by  the    pressure 

they  bear  : 
Let  him  fall  like  the  free — give  him  death  and  a 

grave ; 
But  never,  in  mercy,  place  chains  on  the  Brave  ! 

GEORGE  BORROW  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

IN  TWO   PARTS. 
PART  I. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  "Bible  in  Spain,"  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  fascinating  book,  few  English 
writers  have  excited  so  deep  a  personal  interest  as 
George  Borrow — Gipsy  George — Don  Giorgio — the 
Gipsy  Hogarth.  The  writer  projected  so  much  of 
himself  into  that  book,  as  well  as  into  his  "Gipsied  of 
Spain,"  his  first  published  work,  and  gave  us  such 
glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  experience,  as  keenly  to 
whet  our  curiosity,  and  make  us  eagerly  long  to  know 
more  about  him. 

Here  was  a  travelling  missionary  of  the  Bible 
Society,  who  knew  all  about  gipsy  life  and  lingo,  was 
familiar  with  the  lowest  haunts  of  field  thieves  and 
mendicants,  and  up  to  all  their  gibberish  ;  a  horse- 
sorcerer  and  whisperer,  a  student  of  pugilism  under 
Thurtell,  and  himself  no  mean  practitioner  in  "  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence,"  but  withal  a  man  of  the  most 
varied  gifts  and  accomplishments, — a  philologist,  or 
"  word-master,"  knowing  nearly  every  language  in 
Europe  and  the  East, — a  racy  and  original  writer,  with 
the  force  of  Cobbett  and  the  learning  of  Parr, — the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  into  Mantchou, 
^Basque,  Rommaney,  or  gipsy-tongue,  and  many  other 
languages,  and  of  old  Danish  ballads  into  English, — a 
person  of  fascinating  conversation  and  of  powerful  elo- 
quence. Fancy  these  varied  gifts  embodied  in  a  man 
standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stocking  soles,  his  frame 
one  of  iron,  his  daring  and  intrepidity  unmatched, 
and  you  have  placed  before  your  mind's  eye  George 
Borrow,  the  Bible  Missionary — the  Gipsy  Hogarth — 
the  emissary  of  Exeter  Hall — the  quondam  pupil  of 
Thurtell — Lavengro,  the  Word-master .' 
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One  wishes  to  know  much  of  this  extraordinary- 
being.  What  is  his  history  ?  What  has  been  his 
life  ?  It  must  be  full  of  novel  experiences,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  before  written.  Well,  he  has 
just  written  a  book  called  "Lavengro,"  in  which  he 
proposes  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  about  himself, 
and  to  illustrate  his  biography  as  "  Scholar,  Gipsy, 
and  Priest."  The  book,  however,  is  not  all  fact ;  it 
is  fact  mixed  liberally  with  fiction — a  kind  of  poetic 
rhapsody,  and  yet  it  contains  many  graphic  pictures 
of  real  life, — life  little  known  of,  such  as  exists  to 
this  day  among  the  by-lanes  and  on  the  moors  of 
England.  One  thing  is  obvious,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
original,  like  all  Mr.  Borrow  has  written.  It  smells 
of  the  green  lanes  and  breezy  downs, — of  the  field  and 
the  tent ;  and  his  characters  bear  the  tan  of  the  sun 
and  the  marks  of  the  weather  upon  their  faces.  The 
book  is  not  written  as  a  practised  bookmaker  would 
write  it ;  it  is  not  pruned  down  to  suit  current  tastes. 
Borrow  throws  into  it  whatever  he  has  picked  up  on 
the  highways  and  byways,  garnishing  it  up  with  his 
own  imaginative  spicery  ad  libitum,  and  there  you 
have  it, — "  Lavengro  ;  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  the 
Priest ! "  But  the  work  is  not  yet  completed,  seeing 
that  he  has  only  as  yet  treated  us  to  the  two  former 
parts  of  the  character  ;  "the  Priest"  is  yet  to  come, 
and  then  we  shall  see  how  it  happened  that  Exeter 
Hall  was  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  this  gifted 
missionary. 

From  his  childhood  George  Borrow  was  a  wanderer, 
and  doubtless  his  early  associations  and  experiences 
gave  their  colour  to  his  future  life.  His  father  was  a 
captain  of  militia  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  principal  garrison  duties  of  the 
country  were  performed  by  that  force.  The  regiment 
was  constantly  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
thus  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  passed  as  a 
panorama  before  the  eyes  of  the  militia  officer's  son. 
He  was  born  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  when  the 
regiment  was  lying  there  in  1803.  Borrow  claims 
the  honour  of  gentle  birth,  for  his  father  was  a 
Cornish  gentillatre,  and  by  his  mother  he  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Huguenot  family,  who  were 
driven  out  of  France  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and,  like  many  other  of  their  country- 
men, settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich. 
Borrow  the  elder  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  though 
never  in  battle,  he  fought  with  his  fists,  and  van- 
quished, "Big  Ben  Brain,"  in  Hyde  Park,  a  feat  of 
which  his  son  thinks  highly,  and  the  more  so  as  Big 
Ben  Brain,  four  months  after  the  event,  "was  cham- 
pion of  England,  having  vanquished  the  heroic 
Johnson.  Honour  to  Brain,  who,  at  the  end  of  four 
other  months,  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  blows  which 
he  had  received  in  his  manly  combats,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  my  father,  who  read' the  Bible  to  him  in  hia 
later  momenta; — Big  Ben  Brain."  Such  are  the 
son's  own  words  in  his  autobiographic  "  Lavengro." 

Borrow  had  one  brother,  older  than  himself,  an 
artist,  a  pupil  of  Haydon,  the  historical  painter.  He 
died  abroad,  in  comparative  youth,  but  after  he  had 
given  promise  of  excellency  in  his  profession.  This 
elder  brother  was  the  father's  favourite  ;  for  George, 
when  a  child,  was  moody  and  reserved, — a  lover  of 
nooks  and  retired  corners,  shunning  society,  and 
sitting  for  hours  together  with  his  head  upon  his 
breast.  But  the  family  were  constantly  wandering 
and  shifting  about,  following  the  quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment, sometimes  living  in  barracks,  sometimes  in 
lodgings,  and  sometimes  in  camp.  At  a  place  called 
Pett,  in  Sussex,  they  thus  lived  under  canvas  walls, 
and  here  the  first  snake-charming  incident  in  the 
child's  life  occurred  : — 

"It  happened  that  my  brother  and  myself  were 
playing  one  evening  in  a  sandy  lane,  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  this  Pett  camp  ;  our  mother  was  at  a 
slight  distance.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  bright  yellow, 
and,  to  my  infantine  eye,  beautiful  and  glorious, 
object,  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
from  between  the  thick  quickset,  and,  gliding  down, 
began  to  move  across  the  lane  to  the  other  side,  like 
a  line  of  golden  light.  Uttering  a  cry  of  pleasure,  I 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  it  nearly  by  the  middle. 
A  strange  sensation  of  numbing  coldness  seemed  to 
pervade  my  whole  arm,  which  surprised  me  the  more, 
as  the  object,  to  the  eye,  appeared  so  warm  and  sun- 
like.  I  did  not  drop  it,  however,  but,  holding  it  up, 
looked  at  it  intently,  as  its  head  dangled  about  a  foot 
from  my  hand.  It  made  no  resistance  ;  I  felt  not 
even  the  slightest  struggle  :  but  now  my  brother 
began  to  scream  and  shriek  like  one  possessed.  '  Oh, 
mother,  mother  ! '  said  he,  '  the  viper  !  my  brother 
has  a  viper  in  his  hand  ! '  He  then,  like  one  frantic, 
made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  creature  away  from  me. 
The  viper  now  hissed  amain,  and  raised  its  head,  in 
which  were  eyes  like  hot  coals,  menacing,  not  myself, 
but  my  brother.  I  dropped  my  captive,  for  I  saw 
my  mother  running  towards  me  ;  and  the  reptile, 
after  standing  for  a  moment  nearly  erect,  and  still 
hissing  furiously,  made  off,  and  disappeared.  The 
whole  scene  is  now  before  me  as  vividly  as  if  it 
occurred  yesterday — the  gorgeous  viper,  my  poor 
dear  frantic  brother,  my  agitated  parent,  and  a  fright- 
ened hen  clucking  under  the  bushes — and  yet  I  was 
not  three  years  old." 

Borrow  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  the  power  which 
some  persons  possess  of  exercising  an  inherent  power, 
or  fascination — call  it  mesmeric,  if  you  will — over 
certain  creatures  ;  and  he  afterwards  cites  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  of  the  taming  of  wild  horses  by  the 
utterance  of  words  or  whispers,  or  by  certain  move- 
ments, which  seemed  to  have  power  over  them. 

Thus  the  family  wandered  through  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Kent.  At  Hythe,  the  sight  of  a  huge 
Danish  skull,  the  headpiece  of  some  mighty  old  Scan- 
dinavian pirate,  lying  in  the  old  penthouse  adjoining 
the  village  church,  struck  the  boy's  imagination  with 
awe,  and,  like  the  apparition  of  the  viper  in  the  sandy 
lane,  it  dwelt  in  his  mind,  affording  copious  food  for 
thought  and  wonder.  "  An  undefinable  curiosity  for 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  Danish  race  began  to 
pervade  me  ;  and  if,  long  after,  when  I  became  a 
student,  I  devoted  myself,  with  peculiar  zest,  to 
Danish  lore,  and  the  acquirement  of  the  old  Norse 
and  its  dialects,  I  can  only  explain  the  matter  by  the 
early  impression  received  at  Hythe  from  the  tale  of 
the  old  sexton  beneath  the  penthouse,  and  the  sight 
of  the  huge  Danish  skull." 

Borrow's  acquaintance  with  books  began  with  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  boys'  books — one  which  has 
preserved  its  popularity  undiminished  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  and,  while  boys'  nature  remains  as 
now,  will  hold  a  high  place  in  English  literature — 
the  entrancing,  fascinating,  delightful  "  Robinson 
Crusoe."  He  afterwards  fell  in  with  another  almost 
equally  interesting  book,  by  the  same  writer,  "  Moll 
Flanders,"  which  an  old  apple-woman  on  London 
Bridge  lent  him  to  read  while  he  sat  behind  her  stall 
there  ;  but  "Robinson"  exercised  by  far  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  mind,  and  probably  helped,  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  give  a  direction  to  his  after 
career. 

His  child-wanderings  continued  ; — Winchester, 
Norman's  Cross,  near  Peterborough  (where  French 
prisoners  were  then  kept),  and  many  other  places, 
passed  before  his  eyes.  At  Norman's  Cross,  when 
he  was  some  seven  years  of  age,  he  met  with  a  serpent- 
charmer  ;  the  man  was  catching  vipers  among  the 
woods,  and  the  boy  accompanied  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, learning  from  him  his  art  of  catching  vipers. 
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When  the  old  man  left  the  neighbourhood,  he  made 
the  boy  a  present  of  one  of  those  reptiles,  which  he 
had  tamed,  and  rendered  quite  harmless  by  removing 
the  fangs ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  following  scene 
occurs,  which,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  intro- 
duction to  gipsy  life,  we  quote  the  description  at  some 
length  : — 

"  One  day  it  happened  that,  being  on  my  rambles, 
I  entered  a  green  lane,  which  I  had  never  seen  before ; 
at  first  it  was  rather  narrow,  but  as  I  advanced  it 
became  considerably  wider  ;  in  the  middle  was  a  drift- 
way with  deep  ruts,  but  right  and  left  was  a  space 
carpeted  with  a  sward  of  trefoil  and  clover;  there 
was  no  lack  of  trees,  chiefly  ancient  oaks,  which, 
flinging  out  their  arms  from  either  side,  nearly  formed 
a  canopy,  and  afforded  a  pleasing  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  burning  fiercely  above. 
Suddenly,  a  group  of  objects  attracted  my  attention. 
Beneath  one  of  the  largest  of  the  trees,  upon  the 
grass,  was  a  kind  of  low  tent  or  booth,  from  the  top 
of  which  a  thin  smoke  was  curling  ;  beside  it  stood  a 
couple  of  light  carts,  whilst  two  or  three  lean  horses, 
or  ponies,  were  cropping  tho  herbage  which  was 
growing  nigh.  Wondering  to  whom  this  odd  tent 
could  belong,  I  advanced  till  I  was  close  before  it, 
when  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  two  tilts,  like  those 
of  waggons,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  fronting 
each  other,  connected  behind  by  a  sail,  or  large  piece 
of  canvas,  which  was  but  partially  drawn  across  the 
top  ;  upon  the  ground,  in  the  intervening  space,  was 
a  fire,  over  which,  supported  by  a  kind  of  iron  crow- 
bar, hung  a  caldron.  My  advance  had  been  so  noise- 
less as  not  to  alarm  the  inmates,  who  consisted  of  a 
man  and  woman,  who  sat  apart,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire.  They  were  both  busily  employed  ;  the  man 
was  carding  plaited  straw,  whilst  the  woman  seemed 
to  be  rubbing  something  with  a  white  powder,  some 
of  which  lay  on  a  plate  beside  her  ;  suddenly  the 
man  looked  up,  and,  perceiving  me,  uttered  a  strange 
kind  of  cry,  and  the  next  moment  both  the  woman 
and  himself  were  on  their  feet  and  rushing  out 
upon  me. 

"  I  retreated  a  few  steps,  yet  without  turning  to 
flee.  I  was  not,  however,  without  apprehension, 
which,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  these  two  people 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  :  the  woman  was  a 
stout  figure,  seemingly  between  thirty  and  forty ; 
she  wore  no  cap,  and  her  long  hair  fell  on  either  side 
of  her  head  like  horse-tails  half  way  down  her  waist ; 
her  skin  was  dark  and  swarthy,  like  that  of  a  toad, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  particu- 
larly evil ;  her  arms  were  bare,  and  her  bosom  was 
but  half  concealed  by  a  slight  bodice,  below  which 
she  wore  a  coarse  petticoat,  her  only  other  article  of 
dress.  The  man  was  somewhat  younger,  but  of  a 
figure  equally  wild ;  his  frame  was  long  and  lathy, 
but  his  arms  were  remarkably  short,  his  neck  was 
rather  bent,  he  squinted  slightly,  and  his  mouth  was 
much  awry ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  but,  unlike 
that  of  the  woman,  was  more  ruddy  than  livid  ;  there 
was  a  deep  scar  on  his  cheek,  something  like  the 
impression  of  a  halfpenny.  The  dress  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  figure  :  in  his  hat,  which  was  slightly 
peaked,  was  stuck  a  peacock's  feather  ;  over  a  waist- 
coat of  hide,  untanned  and  with  the  hair  upon  it,  he 
wore  a  rough  jerkin  of  russet  hue  ;  smallclothes  of 
leather,  which  had  probably  once  belonged  to  a 
soldier,  but  with  which  pipeclay  did  not  seem  to  have 
come  in  contact  for  many  a  year,  protected  his  lower 
man  as  far  as  the  knee  ;  his  legs  were  cased  in  long 
stockings  of  blue  worsted,  and  on  his  shoes  he  wore 
immense  old-fashioned  buckles. 

"  Such  were  the  two  beings  who  now  came  rushing 
upon  me  ;  the  man  was  rather  in  advance,  brandishing 
a  ladle  in  his  hand. 


"  '  So,  I  have  caught  you  at  last,'  said  he  ;  '  I'll 
teach  ye,  you  young  highwayman,  to  come  skulking 
about  my  properties  ! ' 

"  Young  as  I  was,  I  remarked  that  his  manner  of 
speaking  was  different  from  that  of  any  people  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating.  It  was 
quite  as  strange  as  his  appearance,  and  yet  it  nothing 
resembled  the  foreign  English  which  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  through  the  palisades  of  the 
prison  :  he  could  scarcely  be  a  foreigner. 

"  '  Your  properties  ! '  said  I  ;  '  I  am  in  the  King's 
Lane.  Why  did  you  put  them  there,  if  you  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  seen  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  the  spy,'  said  the  woman,  'hey?  I'll  drown 
him  in  the  sludge  in  the  toad-pond  over  the  hedge.' 

"  '  So  we  will,'  said  the  man,  '  drown  him  anon  in 
the  mud  !  ' 

"  ' Drown  me,  will  you?'  said  I ;  'I  should  like 
to  see  you  !  What's  all  this  about  ?  Was  it  because 
I  saw  you  with  your  hands  full  of  straw  plait,  and 
my  mother  there ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  woman  ;  '  what  was  I  about  ? ' 

"Myself.  'How  should  I  know?  Making  bad 
money,  perhaps  ! '  And  it  will  be  as  well  here  to 
observe,  that  at  this  time  there  was  much  bad  money 
in  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  fabricated  by  the  prisoners,  so  that  this 
false  coin  and  straw  plait  formed  the  standard  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  Norman  Cross. 

"  '  I'll  strangle  thee,'  said  the  beldame,  dashing  at 
me.  '  Bad  money,  is  it !  ' 

'"Leave  him  to  me,  wifelkin,'  said  the  man,  in- 
terposing; 'you  shall  now  see  how  I'll  baste  him 
down  the  lane.' 

''Myself.  'I  tell  you  what,  my  chap,  you  had 
better  put  down  that  thing  of  yours  ;  my  father  lies 
concealed  within  my  tepid  breast,  and  if  to  me  you 
offer  any  harm  or  wrong,  I'll  call  him  forth  to  help 
me  with  his  forked  tongue. 

"Man.  'What  do  you  mean,  ye  Bengui's  ban- 
tling ?  I  never  heard  such  discourse  in  all  my  life  : 
playman's  speech  or  Frenchman's  talk — which,  I 
wonder  ?  Your  father  1  Tell  the  mumping  villain 
that  if  he  comes  near  my  fire  I'll  serve  him  out  as  I 

will  you.  Take  that Tiny  Jesus  !  what  have  we 

got  here  ?  Oh,  delicate  Jesus !  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  child  ? ' 

"  I  had  made  a  motion  which  the  viper  understood  ; 
and  now,  partly  disengaging  itself  from  my  bosom, 
where  it  had  lain  perdu,  it  raised  its  head  to  a  level 
with  my  face,  and  stared  upon  my  enemy  with  its 
glittering  eyes.  The  man  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
and  the  ladle,  with  which  he  had  aimed  a  blow  at 
me,  now  hung  in  the  air  like  the  hand  which  held  it ; 
his  mouth  was  extended,  and  his  cheeks  became  of  a 
pale  yellow,  save  alone  that  place  which  bore  the 
mark  which  I  have  already  described,  and  this  shone 
now  portentously,  like  fire.  He  stood  in  this  manner 
for  some  time  ;  at  last  the  ladle  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  its  falling  appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his 
stupor. 

" '  I  say,  wifelkin,'  said  he,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
'  did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  this  here  ? ' 

"  But  the  woman  had  retreated  to  the  tent,  from 
the  entrance  of  which  her  loathly  face  was  now  thrust, 
with  an  expression  partly  of  terror  and  partly  of 
curiosity.  After  gazing  some  time  longer  at  the 
viper  and  myself,  the  man  stooped  down  and  took  up 
the  ladle  ;  then,  as  if  somewhat  more  assured,  he 
moved  to  the  tent,  where  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  beldame  in  a  low  voice.  Of  their 
discourse,  though  I  could  hear  the  greater  part  of  it, 
I  understood  not  a  single  word ;  and  I  wondered 
what  it  could  be,  for  I  knew  by  the  sound  that  it  was 
not  French.  At  last  the  man,  in  a  somewhat  louder 
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tone,  appeared  to  put  a  question  to  the  woman,  who 
nodded  her  head  affirmatively,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  produced  a  small  stool,  which  she  delivered  to 
him.  He  placed  it  on  the  ground,  close  by  the  door 
of  the  tent,  first  rubbing  it  with  his  sleeve,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  polishing  its  surface. 

"  Man.  (  Now,  my  precious  little  gentleman,  do 
sit  down  here  by  the  poor  people's  tent ;  we  wish  to 
be  civil  in  our  slight  way.  Don't  be  angry,  and  say 
no ;  but  look  kindly  upon  ua,  and  satisfied,  my 
precious  little  God  Almighty.' 

"  Wom<m.  '  Yes,  my  gorgeous  angel,  sit  down  by 
the  poor  bodies'  fire,  and  eat  a  sweetmeat.  We  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ;  only  first  put  that 
serpent  away.' 

"Myself.  'I  can  sit  down,  and  bid  the  serpent  go 
to  sleep, — that's  easy  enough  ;  but  as  for  eating  a 
sweetmeat,  how  can  I  do  that  ?  I  have  not  got  one, 
and  where  am  I  to  get  it  ?' 

"  Woman.  'Never  fear,  my  tiny  tawny,  we  can 
give  you  one,  such  as  you  never  ate,  I  dare  say,  how- 
ever far  you  may  have  come  from.' 

"  The  serpent  sunk  into  its  usual  resting-place,  and 
I  sat  down  on  the  stool.  The  woman  opened  a  box, 
and  took  out  a  strange  little  basket  or  hamper,  not 
much  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  and  formed  of  a 
delicate  kind  of  matting.  It  was  sewed  at  the  top  ; 
but,  ripping  it  open  with  a  knife,  she  held  it  to  me, 
and  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  contained  candied 
fruits  of  a  dark  green  hue,  tempting  enough  to  one  of 
my  age. 

"'There,  my  tiny,'  said  she;  'taste,  and  tell  me 
how  you  like  them.'  " 

These  were  gipsies,  and  wanted  the  youth  to  stay 
among  them,  and  be  their  sap-eiigro,  or  snakemaster, 
thinking  to  make  money  by  his  gifts  at  country  fairs. 
While  lingering  about  the  tent,  another  mounted 
gipsy  dashed  upon  the  scene, — a  fellow  whom  Borrow 
afterwards  saw  hanged  in  front  of  Newgate.  The  intel- 
ligence he  brought  induced  the  gipsies  at  once  to 
break  up  their  encampment,  and  it  was  years  before  he 
saw  them  again.  But  the  "  strange  people,"  like  the 
old  Dane's  skull,  had  already  seized  strong  hold  of 
the  boy's  imagination. 

Three  years  passed  at  Norman's  Cross,  during 
which  the  boy  learned  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Then 
the  regiment  removed  towards  the  north,  halting  for 
a  time  first  in  one  town  and  then  in  another,' — in 
Yorkshire,  in  Northumberland,  and  then  beyond  the 
Tweed,  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  regiment  was 
quartered  in  the  Castle,  standing  high  upon  its 
crag,  overlooking  all  the  other  houses  in  that  inte- 
resting city.  Here  he  was  initiated  into  the  boy-life 
of  Edinburgh,— the  "bickers"  on  the  North  Loch 
and  along  the  Castle  Hill,  between  the  New  Town 
and  the  Old,  already  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  entered  a  pupil  in  the  High  School,  and 
gathered,  before  he  left,  some  further  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  and  other  tongues.  Oddly  enough,  one 
of  the  cronies  whom  he  picked  up  when  residing  in 
the  Castle,  or  engaged  in  "  bickers  "  on  the  face  of 
the  crag,  was  David  Haggart,  then  a  drummer-boy, 
afterwards  the  most  notorious  of  Scotch  criminals, 
and  hanged  for  murdering  the  gaoler  at  Dumfries,  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  But  Borrow's  sym- 
pathies are  so  entirely  with  the  criminal  and  gipsy  class, 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  Haggart  with 
Tamerlane  ! — the  only  difference  being  that  "  Tamer- 
lane was  a  heathen,  and  acted  according  to  the  lights 
of  his  country, — he  was  a  robber  while  all  around 
were  robbers,  whereas  Haggart,"  —  then,  after  a 
strange  eulogium  of  the  "  strange  deeds  "  of  Haggart, 
he  concludes,  "  Thou  mightest  have  been  better  em- 
ployed, David  !  but  peace  be  with  thee,  I  repeat, 
and  the  Almighty's  grace  and  pardon  ! " 
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In  the  meanwhile,  through  these  sweet  summer 
weeks  I  have  spoken  of,  Mary  Cotton's  dear  baby 
grew  in  beauty  and  in  strength.  The  genial  summer 
air  waved  over  it  and  gave  vitality — its  mother's 
pure  and  bounteous  bosom  bedewed  and  nourished, 
like  the  clear  trickling  mountain-rill  the  blowing 
flowers  in  spring.  Nor  was  this  by  any  special  inter- 
vention or  act  of  grace.  Mighty  law  was  here,  as 
in  all  else — law  as  unswerving  and  inflexible  as  that 
one  that  the  line  of  the  circle  shall  return  into  itself. 
I  have  shown,  physically  speaking,  that  Jane  Ashfield 
was  far  more  strongly  organized,  and  had,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  far  robuster  health  than  Mary 
Cotton.  As  for  Cotton  and  Ashfield,  they  were  both 
comely  and  robust  men — singularly  so — to  the  gene- 
rality of  mill  hands.  Setting  out,  therefore,  from  a 
given  point,  superiority  lay  only  in  the  fact  that 
Mary  had  much  finer  mental  powers  than  her  friend. 
These  had  been  developed  by  a  degree  of  education — 
yet  more  by  the  continuous  example  of  a  heart  and 
mind  like  those  of  Charlotte  Picton.  This  superiority 
had  reacted  again  upon  Robert  Cotton  ;  urged  him  out 
of  the  beaten  track  so  economically  false,  and  so  fatal 
in  its  effects  on  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
classes  ;  taught  him  to  trust  to  his  own  guidance  ; 
to  tiy  a  new  field  of  labour ;  with  all  the  resulting 
advantages  therefrom  of  intellectual  energy  and  resolu- 
tion :  all  of  which  effects  had  operated  upon  the 
mental  powers  of  his  young  wife  during  her  period  of 
gestation.  For  the  rest,  as  causes  to  results,  the 
physical  laws  of  health  had,  on  the  one  hand,  been 
stringently  obeyed,  on  the  other,  flagrantly,  pertina- 
ciously disobeyed — therefore,  as  was  the  sowing,  so 
was  the  harvest. 

After  Jane's  convalescence,  and  her  departure  to 
the  Moorland  farm,  Mary  Cotton,  glad  once  more  of 
peace  and  order,  resumed  her  Nottingham  work  and 
her  thoughtful  care  of  her  baby,  who  was  so  healthy, 
good-tempered,  and  strong,  as  to  be  scarcely  a 
trouble.  Robert,  too,  was  earnest  and  self-improving 
over  his  work  at  the  foundry, — as  Mary  often 
lovingly  told  him,  he  had  grown  in  mind,  almost  as 
much  as  baby  grew  in  body,  since  he  had  had  work 
that  needed  thought ;  and  Robert,  conscious  of  this 
strength,  thought  so  too.  To  prevent  her  going 
often  to  the  town,  as  she  loved  the  open  country  so 
much  more,  Robert  brought  his  wife's  Nottingham 
parcels  to  and  fro,  the  articles  needful  for  house- 
keeping, and  of  an  evening  he  worked  in  the  garden, 
his  wife  walking  up  and  down  beside  him  with  the 
baby  ;  or  else,  both  together,  they  strolled  into  the 
lanes  around.  It  was  the  model  of  a  working  man's 
home  :  frugal,  yet  refined  and  happy.  In  the 
morning,  and  the  baby  in  his  little  cot  awoke, 
and  this  was  generally  before  the  birds'  first  early 
song  was  over,  he  had  his  first  little  breakfast.  Then, 
as  soon  as  Robert  was  off  to  work,  his  mother  filled  a 
large  tub  from  the  well  in  the  garden,  and  bathed 
him  in  it ;  then  he  was  dressed,  and  had  his  other 
breakfast.  Afterwards,  he  was  taken  out  into  the 
garden,  and  being  brought  back,  he  would  fall  asleep, 
and  sleep  till  noon.  Then  he  went  out  for  a  little  while 
into  the  garden  again  ;  came  in,  and  had  a  tiny  dinner  ; 
and  afterwards  lay  on  the  carpet,  at  his  mother's  feet, 
whilst  she  got  her  own,  and  often  lay  whilst  she 
cleared  away  and  dressed  herself.  This  done,  she 
invariably  dressed  him,  locked  up  the  house,  and 
took  him  out  into  the  fields — and  baby  soon  came  to 
know  his  pretty  afternoon  walk — for  at  least  an  hour. 
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When  brought  back,  he  slept  whilst  his  mother 
worked,  and  when  he  woke,  and  the  kettle  was  put 
on  for  tea,  and  the  tea-things  set,  they  went  together 
down  the  lane,  keeping  the  cottage  in  sight,  to  meet 
"  father,"  which  they  always  did  ;  " father  "  carrying 
the  precious  baby,  and  dancing  him  and  talking  to  him 
merrily  all  the  way  home.  Then  he  was  out  again  in 
the  garden  till  early  bed-time.  When  this  came,  he 
was  bathed,  and  supped  ;  and  then,  at  last,  wide 
awake,  and  nestled  to  his  pillow  by  his  mother's 
kisses,  he  sank  to  balmy  rest,  like  a  cherub  moulded 
by  a  sculptor's  hand, — part  human,  more  angelic  ! 

But  this  was  the  outer  husk, — the  formula  of  this 
baby's  life, — the  body,  not  the  substance.  There  were 
tiny  lessons  whilst  it  lay  at  the  breast — not  given, 
because  it  had  yet  no  knowledge  of  human  words — • 
yet  not  less  lessons  were  they  to  the  growing  soul ! 
Order  and  cleanliness  were  taught — even  through  the 
patient  fulfilment  of  its  mother's  duties  ;  and  the  love 
of  humanity  and  of  beauty  in  her  heart  had  its  own 
sweet,  simple  way  of  teaching  and  unfolding  truth 
to  baby-eye  and  ear !  But  truth  is  full  of  poetry, 
and  never  teaches  half  so  mightily,  or  well,  as  through 
its  signs.  When  only  four  months  old,  she  would 
take  him  in  the  early  morning  to  the  chamber-win- 
dow, and  say,  as  she  lifted  up  tiny  Robert's  face  and 
pointed  to  the  trees,  "  There,  see — there  are  baby's 
singers  come  to  waken  him  ;"  and  when  dressed,  and 
before  he  had  his  long  morning  sleep,  his  sweet  mo- 
ther would  say  again,  as  she  put  fresh  water  in  the 
well-remembered  vase — yes  !  the  very  vase  of  the  red 
cloth  and  round  table,  "  Now  mother  and  baby  will 
go  and  cut  pretty  flowers,  eh  ?"  and  he  always  went 
with  her,  seeing  gilliflower,  pink,  and  rose  !  Then, 
in  her  afternoon  walk  in  lane  and  garden,  she  would 
sit  down  beside  a  clear  rivulet,  and  amuse  his  wan- 
dering eyes  with  the  running  water  and  the  swim- 
ming fish,  or  pluck  him  flowers  from  field  or  garden, 
and  say  "  pink/'  or  "  blue,"  and  let  him  smell  their 
odour  ;  or  crouch  with  him  to  the  bending  flowers, 
and  showing  him  their  honey-cups,  pass  his  tiny 
waxen  finger  over  the  downy  silkness  of  the  labouring 
bee,  and  say,  "Pretty,  good, — like  baby."  At  each 
meal  she  would  let  him  see  that  pussy  never  failed  her 
gift  of  a  saucer-full  of  milk.  She  would  let  him  see 
her  feed  the  wandering  beggar  as  he  leant  across  the 
garden  gate  ;  nor  afterwards  forget  his  thirsty  dog,  as 
it  ran,  with  lolling  tongue,  before  her  to  the  well. 
And  each  evening,  as  she  set  her  husband's  chair  and 
cup  and  saucer  ready,  this  thoughtful,  tender  mother 
rarely  failed  to  point  them  out  to  her  darling's  eager 
looks,  and  say,  "  Father,  dear  father  ! "  Such  were 
the  lessons  destined  to  bear  fruit. 

Mrs.  Redfern  and  lame  Peggy  had  made  "baby"  a 
fine  soft  carpet  to  play  on,  by  quilting  together  some 
old-fashioned  curtains,  which  for  years  had  lain  by  in 
a  box.  One  fine  afternoon,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  Derbyshire  harvest,  Mary  had  left  her  work  in  the 
garden,  and  baby  rolling  on  his  carpet,  whilst  she 
filled  the  tea-kettle  at  the  well,  when  several  voices 
talking  all  at  once,  and  somewhat  unintelligibly,  met 
her  ear.  She  hurried  back,  and  to  her  astonishment 
beheld  the  Irish  reaper,  his  wife,  and  some  four  or 
five  small  children,  kneeling  round  the  baby's  carpet, 
and  blessing  his  waxen  beauty  with  loving  words. 

"  Och,  sure,  me  darlints — it 's  the  picture  of  her, 
and  her  own  swate  smile  !"  said  the  reaper. 

"  Blessings  on  it,  thin,  and  good  luck  to  it,"  re- 
sponded the  wife  ;  "  sure,  you  were  out  in  the  wide 
world,  and  me  not  wid  you,  and  might  have  bin 
blading  to  death,  and  sure  ye  might,  my  Patthric, 
but  for  the  likes  of  her.  Och,  sure  thin,  the  blessed 
charm  we've  brought  wid  us  '11  do  for  the  babe  ;" 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  reaper's  wife  took  from  her 
bosom  a  piece  of  cotton  rag,  and  unfolding  it,  laid 


beside  Mary's  babe  the  withered  sprig  of  some  tres, 
which,  growing  in  a  remote  district  of  western 
Ireland,  is  considered  fairy-blessed  by  the  peasantry, 
and  gives  good  luck  to  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
portion,  however  small  and  withered  it  may  be. 

Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  sterling  than 
these  poor  creatures'  gratitude.  They  sat  down  in 
the  warm  evening  sun,  as  intensely  full  of  enjoyment 
and  life  as  Italian  peasants,  and  whilst  Mary  gave 
them  a  meal,  and  Robert,  coming  home,  chatted 
with  them  about  harvest-work,  the  woman  mirsed 
the  baby  with  intense  and  admiring  reverence — "  for 
be  sure,  even  in  ould  Ireland,  she'd  never  seen  the 
likes  of  it  ! " 

"And  ain't  I,"  she  by-and-by  said,  "  known  in 
county  Clare  to  be  nate  wid  the  needle  ?  and  won't  I, 
by  the  next  blissed  harvest,  have  made  it  some  bit  o' 
coverings  for  its  feet  as  would  do  for  a  fairy  ?  Ay  ! 
thin  I  will — the  likes  on  'em  Biddy  won't  have  done 
before,  misthress,  that  she  won't ; — blissena  be  on  thee 
and  the  little  one." 

Mary  had  never  told  to  mortal  ear,  saving  to 
Mrs.  Picton,  the  extraordinary  influence  her  simple 
act  of  kindness  to  the  reaper,  and  its  association  with 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  and  russet  harvest 
had  had  over  her,  both  at  the  time  and  long  after  ; 
but  as  the  reaper  and  his  family  departed  on  their 
road  towards  the  later  harvests  of  the  Peak,  and 
she  watched  them  winding  along  the  rustic  lane,  a 
thought  came  across  her  mind — momentary  and  evan- 
escent though  it  was — that  amongst  her  other  strivings 
and  her  duties  for  her  baby's  sake,  the  waning  sunlight 
and  the  bleeding  foot  had  not  been  all  in  vain  ! 

No  !  the  physiologist  and  psychologist — poets  of 
form  and  spirit — tell  us  that  out  from  causes  such  as 
these,  it  has  been  woman's  immortal  prerogative — even 
in  times  old,  and  much  more  largely  now, — and  yet  to 
come,  as  wisdom  gathers  with  the  ages — to  fashion 
the  active,  the  redeeming  angels  of  the  world,  as 
sculptors  grace  and  beauty  out  of  marble. 

Up  to  this  time,  Mary  had  heard  nothing  of  Jane 
Ashfield,  and  supposed  she  was  yet  at  the  Moor-house 
with  her  family.  She,  however,  often  wondered  why 
Jane  never  wrote,  or  even  sent  her  a  message,  but  be- 
yond an  incidental  passage  in  one  of  Mrs.  Picton's  kind 
letters,  which  spoke  of  the  doctor  attending  the  baby 
at  the  Moor-house,  Mary  remained  wholly  ignorant 
of  all  relating  to  Jane  and  her  child.  From  other 
causes,  she  did  not  hear  of  Jane's  return  to  Derby  for 
some  time.  Robert's  work  now  lay  far  away  from 
the  mill  where  young  Ashfield  was  employed,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  he  brought  his  wife's  parcels  of  Notting- 
ham work  to  and  fro,  and  the  requisites  for  their 
frugal  housekeeping,  Mary  scarcely  ever  went  into 
the  town,  and  thus  had  no  chance  of  incidentally 
meeting  Jane.  Besides  this,  Robert  had  gradually 
become  far  too  self-reliant  in  habit,  and  stern  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  to  care  for  an  acquaintance  like 
Thomas  Ashfield. 

However,  on  the  evening  after  the  reaper's  visit, 
as  Mary  sat  at  work,  and  Robert  beside  her,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  nursing  the  baby,  whilst  he  held  his 
large  silver  watch  for  it  to  look  at  and  hear  the  tick- 
ing, he  said  quietly,  after  glancing  down  upon  his 
wife's  face, — 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Mary, — it  will  sur- 
prise you,  though  it  has  not  me." 

At  once  she  looked  up,  and  stayed  her  quick  needle. 

"Jane  has  been  back  from  the  Moor-house  this  six 
weeks  ;  she  has  been  a  month  at  the  mill,  and  the 
baby  a  fortnight  with  Mrs.  Long."  Mary  looked  up 
into  her  husband's  face,  breathless  and  confounded. 

"  You're  only  joking,  Robert;  Jane  could  never  be 
so  cruel." 

"  I  doubted  the  matter  myself,  at  first,"  he  went 
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on,  quietly  ;  "  so  when  I  left  off,  I  went  towards  the 
mill,  and  met  a  woman  who  works  with  Jane,  and 
has  a  baby  at  nurse.  She  saya  it 's  all  true  ;  that  at 

first  Jane's  baby  was  put  with  Mrs.  • •,  who  would 

not  have  it  long, — it  was  so  troublesome,  and  was  sent 
to  her  so  dirty.  And  now,  the  woman  says,  Mrs. 
Long,  who  rarely  grumbles,  so  she  gets  her  money, 
complains  of  the  same  thing — at  least,  she  manages 
to  still  the  troublesome  side  of  complaint — but  says 
that  Ashfield's  baby  is  the  most  neglected  of  any 
which  come  to  her  ;  two  days  this  week  it  has  never 
been  washed,  or  had  its  clothes  shifted  !  Jane's 
excuse  is,  that  she's  too  tired  night  and  morning, 
and  middle-day  she's  quite  enough  to  do  to  cook 
Tom's  dinner,  who'd  be  off  to  the  Chequers  else. 
And  now,  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  my  opinion  of  these 
Ashfields, — of  Jane,  at  least." 

"  No,  Robert ;  Jane  has  got  a  good  heart.  No- 
thing can  make  me  think  otherwise.  These  things 
have  grown  out  of  her  own  ignorance,  and  her  weak 
leaning  to  her  silly  mother.  Debts,  which  they  would 
not  at  home  help  her  with,  have  forced  her  back  to 
the  mill,  and  this  is  why  she  hasn't  come  to  me,  and  so 
seems  ungrateful.  I  must  go  and  see  what  I  can  do 
for  her." 

"  No  !  Mary,  you  shall  not,"  replied  Robert  peremp- 
torily and  quickly,  "  you  have  done  enough  for  one 
so  ungrateful.  Besides,  I  want  no  such  acquain- 
tances for  you." 

"  Robert,"  and  Mary  laid  her  hand  upon  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  spoke  firmly,  "  I  strive  to  be  a  good 
wife  to  you,  and  a  good  mother  to  your  child,  and  you 
must  not  be  the  one  to  forbid  an  act  of  duty,  because 
you,  like  most  other  men,  are  no  judge  of  a  woman's 
sins,  or  their  cause.  I  must  go  to  Jane  ;  she  is  still 
a  thoughtless  girl,  and  easily  led  to  good  or  evil  by 
others — but  will  do  better  yet.  It  may  be  some  days 
before  I  see  her,  for  this  work  must  be  finished,  but 
I  shall  go  when  I  can." 

Robert  was  far  too  wise  and  manly  to  speak 
another  opposing  word.  Mary  had  counselled  him 
too  well  for  him  to  differ  with  her  on  a  point  of 
judgment. 

BuUarge  changes  were  now  at  hand.  Robert,  on 
returning  from  work  on  the  following  evening, 
brought  Mary  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Picton,  for  since 
the  Cottons'  removal  from  the  town,  these  letters  had 
been  directed  to  the  foundry.  Whilst  they  sat  at 
tea,  Mary  read  it  to  her  husband.  Some  portion  of 
it  surprised  them.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Mary, — This  must  be  a  much  shorter  letter 
than  usual,  for  it  is  our  harvest-day,  at  least,  what  the 
dear  children  call  such,  when  our  small  field  of  wheat 
is  carted  and  brought  home,  and  our  little  harvest 
merrymaking  made.  I  must,  therefore,  follow  the 
children  to  the  field.  Still,  dear  Mary,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  how  proud  I  am  of  your  fine  duty 
to  your  beautiful  baby.  It  is  something  to  say  that 
knowledge  gathered  from  my  beloved  husband  has, 
through  me,  trained  one  mother  in  a  right  view  of  the 
most  lovely  purposes  of  her  being,— a  gentle  leading 
of  infancy  by  the  course  of  those  laws  which  God  has 
willed.  I  learn  this,  indirectly,  from  your  letters,  my 
good  Mary,  more  than  through  any  direct  information 
you  give.  You  are  right  !  Every  action,  word,  and 
look  tells  upon  the  awakening  faculties  of  infancy.  It 
s  my  most  earnest,  unalterable  belief,  that  the 
faculties  of  the  child  are  not  dumb,  or  sightless,  or 
unawakened,  even  when,  in  extremest  infancy,  we 
think  them  so  ;  but  that  every  action,  word,  or  sight, 
or  sound,  tells  upon  its  growing  spirit  like  breath 
upon  a  polished  mirror,  only  with  an  effect  which 
may  linger  there  for  ever.  This  makes  me  think, 
therefore,  that  a  clean,  true,  earnest,  mother  should 
look  upon  her  babe  ever  as  a  growing  spirit,  pure 


from  the  fountain  of  the  Divine,  in  whose  presence, 
even  as  in  the  presence  of  God  himself,  no  graceless, 
no  impure,  no  irreverent  action  should  be  done,  or 
evil  word  spoken.  Could  mothers  but  be  taught  to 
have  this  deep,  this  holy  reverence  for  baby-life,  how 
quick  the  world  would  grow  in  goodness.  But  I 
scarcely  need  write  to  you,  my  Mary,  of  these  things, 
who  strive,  in  the  spirit  of  what  I  have  taught,  to  be 
a  worthy  mother. 

"  The  children  send  their  love  to  ( Mary's  rosebud,' 
and  only  so  lately  as  this  morning  asked  me  to  let  it 
come  again  for  them  to  nurse — it  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  doll  they  have.  Your  good  mother 
and  Peggy  were  quite  well  yesterday,  when  John 
took  up  the  Chesterfield  newspaper.  When  cook 
makes  bread  from  our  new  corn,  I  shall  send  you  a 
hamper. 

"  Your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

"  CHARLOTTE  PICTON." 

"  P.S. — I  open  this  again,  to  tell  you  of  something 
that  may  be  of  great  consequence  to  you  and  Robert. 
Richard  Wilson,  the  blacksmith,  whose  wife,  you 
know,  died  in  the  spring,  had  a  severe  spasmodic 
attack  last  night,  and  Mr.  Picton  was  suddenly  sent 
for.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  his  living  through 
the  week.  Mr.  Picton  told  me  this  morning  at 
breakfast,  that  old  Richard,  in  intervals  of  his  acute 
suffering,  inquired  about  you  and  your  husband,  and 
seemed  singularly  surprised  and  pleased  when  he 
heard  that  Robert  worked  now  at  a  foundry.  Mr. 
Picton  then  inquired  of  me,  if  I  thought  you  and 
Robert  would  object  to  come  and  settle  in  the  Dale, 
in  case  Wilson  left  his  business  to  your  husband  ?  I 
could  not  say  ;  but  Mr.  Picton  says  the  business 
is  well  worth  having, — that  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  village  businesses  in  Derbyshire,  and  that,  taken 
in  hand  by  one  of  Robert's  energy,  who  would  be 
open-sighted  to  the  need,  and  understand  the  call  for 
improved  agricultural  implements  in  this  district,  and 
who  would  be  willing — say  through  the  kind  agency 
of  my  uncle — to  gain  an  insight  into  the  repairing  and 
making  of  s\\ch,  by  working  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
foundry  of  a  firm  like  that  of  Wedlake's,  of  London, 
or  Ransome's,  of  Ipswich,  a  fortune  might  be  made, 
or,  at  least,  a  valuable  competency.  Is  not  this 
matter  an  extraordinary  one  ?  I  cannot  write  more. 
Mr.  Picton,  accompanied  by  our  ever  kind  Mr. 
Wharncliffe,  is  gone  again  to  Wilson's,  and  I  have 
just  sent  off  John  in  the  gig  to  fetch  your  mother  to 
nurse  the  old  man,  at  his  desire.  By  to-morrow's 
post  you  shall  hear  again.  In  haste.— C.  P." 

Mary  and  Robert  were  certainly  surprised,  and 
they  sat  and  talked  far  into  the  night.  Robert  liked 
a  town,  as  he  said,  for  a  working  man's  mind  was  so 
apt  to  be  rusted  by  a  country  life ;  but  when  Mary 
suggested  that  a  better  income  would  enable  him  to 
shape  out  a  course  of  self-improvement,  whilst  im- 
proving his  business,  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  new 
light ;  and  as  for  Mary,  would  she  not  be  near  that 
beloved  mistress,  and  would  not  such  children  as  they 
might  have  be  raised  a  step  in  the  world  ? 

They  were  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Whilst  Mary 
sat  at  work  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Picton 
rode  up,  and  alighted  at  the  garden  gate.  He  had 
already  been  to  the  foundry,  seen  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Picton's  uncle,  and  made  some  needful  arrangements 
with  them,  and  now  came  to  tell  Mary  that  old 
Wilson  was  dead  ;  that,  having  no  heirs,  he  had  left 
Robert  Cotton  his  business  and  outstanding  debts,  and 
to  her  his  house,  smithy,  garden,  and  meadow  croft, 
the  household  linen,  furniture,  his  late  wife's  clothes, 
and  three  hundred  pounds  of  ready-money,  lying  in 
the  Chesterfield  bank,  the  needful  papers  respecting 
such  bequest  having  been  signed  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Whamcliffe. 
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"  As  the  old  man  simply  said,"  said  Mr.  Picton, 
when  he  had  ended  telling  Mary  this  pleasant  news, 
"  he  and  his  old  dame  had  always  loved  thee  from  a 
little  child,  and  more  than  ever  when  he  saw  from 
day  to  day  thy  good  face  pass  by  his  smithy  with  the 
doctor's  children.  And  when  the  doctor's  good  missis 
herself  had  said,  when  she  called  to  see  him,  what 
a  good  wife  thou'd  made  Eobert  Cotton,  how  could 
he  do  better  than  leave  his  little  bit  o'  money  to  one 
so  tidy  and  deserving  1  Such  is  your  character,  Mary, 
and  such  the  fruits.  One  thing  more  I  have  to  say, 
which  will  give  you,  I  am  sure,  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  rest.  Mrs.  Picton's  uncle  speaks  admirably  of 
Robert's  sobriety  and  steady  industry,  and  is  really 
sorry  to  lose  his  honest  services." 

Mr.  Picton  did  not  stay  long  with  Mary,  but  riding 
back  to  the  town,  dined,  and  rode  home.  On  the 
morrow  Robert  followed,  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  property,  and  arrange  old  Wilsoii's  funeral.  As 
soon  as  this  was  over,  Mrs.  Redfern's  brother  and 
little  Peg  came  over  in  a  waggon  from  the  Dale  to  help 
Mary  to  remove  her  goods,  Robert  sending  her  four 
sovereigns,  and  also  word  that,  if  she  should  go  to 
see  the  Ashfields  before  she  left  Derby,  she  could 
offer  them,  if  the  change  would  do  Jane  or  the  baby's 
health  any  good,  the  use  of  the  cottage  till  her 
mother's  cousin  could  let  it  for  them. 

On  the  day  after  the  waggon's  arrival,  and  whilst 
Peg  and  her  uncle  finished  the  packing,  Mary,  with 
her  baby  nicely  dressed,  set  off  betimes  to  the  town,  to 
bid  some  few  friends  good-by,  arrange  about  her  Not- 
tingham-work, make  some  purchases  of  mourning, 
and  the  last  and  most  earnest  point  of  all,  to  see 
Jane  Ashfield.  These  purchases  and  calls  took  the 
entire  day,  so  that  it  was  not  till  towards  evening 
and  after  having  had  tea,  with  a  kind  friend,  who  had 
taken  tender  care  of  little  Robert,  that  Mrs.  Cotton 
went  on  her  way  to  Ashfield's  house.  It  was  a  chill 
autumnal  evening.  Premature  darkness  had  settled 
down,  and  her  sweet  baby  was  warmly  nestled  in  her 
shawl.  As  Mary  entered  the  small  suburban  street 
where  the  Ashfields  lived,  a  haggard,  drabbish  woman 
ran  quickly  past  her,  and  when  she  reached  the 
Ashfields'  door,  the  same  woman  was  knocking  at  it, 
though  it  was  evident  no  one  had  yet  come  home. 
Mary  spoke  to  the  woman,  and  told  her  so. 

"  I'd  better,  then,  be  running  back  to  the  mill, 
and  meeting  Jane,"  she  said,  "  for  the  baby  be  very- 
bad  at  Mrs.  Long's.  They  can't  rouse  it — it  be  dying." 

Mary's  blood  turned  cold.  She  felt  a  warm  heart, 
full  of  life  and  health  beating  near  her  own  ;  she 
thought  of  the  stiller  and  the  sadder  one, — beating, 
stopping, — gone  !  and  this  by  the  course  of  cruel,  wil- 
ful ignorance. 

"  No,  stay  here  ;  they  can't  be  very  long.  Tell 
Mrs.  Ashfield  when  she  comes.  Let  me  go  to  the 
baby — where  does  this  nurse  live  ? "  Mary  spoke 
this  with  nervous  haste,  and  was  on  her  way  even 
whilst  the  woman  pointed  to  a  neighbouring  street, 
and  named  the  door. 

As  usual  round  places  of  the  sort,  when  death  or 
misfortune  fall,  a  crowd  of  idle  women  was  gathered, 
but  Mrs.  Cotton,  when  she  reached  the  house,  passed 
at  once  into  the  large,  bare,  dirty  kitchen,  and 
beheld  the  dying  babe  on  Mrs.  Long's  lap,  and  its 
mother,  who  had  come  in  to  fetch  it,  lying  in  a  swoon 
on  the  floor,  from  which  some  women  were  attempt- 
ing to  raise  her.  Her  haggard,  corpse-like  face,  as 
Mary  so  beheld  it,  struck  her  heart  even  as  a  more 
woful  thing  than  the  little  outstretched  figure  of  the 
sinking  babe.  At  once,  even  with  her  own  child  in 
her  arms,  and  using  the  authority  of  one  who  was  its 
mother's  friend,  and  had  fed  it  at  her  own  maternal 
breast,  she  took  it  off  the  woman's  lap,  who,  herself, 
in  a  state  of  maudlin  drunkenness,  was  assisted  in  her 


attempts  to  arouse  the  senseless  infant  by  several 
women,  one  of  whom  was  rubbing  its  blue  chill  limbs, 
another  holding  hartshorn  to  its  nose,  and  a  third 
hastening  to  boil  some  water  on  the  fire,  as  if  for  a 
bath.  As  she  raised  the  unhappy  babe,  Mary  for  an 
instant  glanced  round  the  kitchen  at  its  unholy  filth 
and  squalor,  its  rafty  dankness,  its  semi-darkness, 
scarcely  relieved  by  one  flaring  candle  on  the  dresser, 
to  the  huge  curtainless  bed,  and  the  various  cots 
used  for  the  drugged  slumber  of  unhappy  babes,  and 
then  said,  with  a  natural  pathos  that  an  actor  should 
have  heard  :  "  The  baby  can't  die  here."  She  then 
cast  her  warm  shawl  round  the  infant,  took  up  her 
own,  which  she  had  set  down  for  the  instant,  bid 
them,  when  Jane  was  sufficiently  recovered,  to  send  I 
her  home,  and  then  left  the  house  as  rapidly  as  ' 
she  could.  She  passed  by  the  lingering  gossips  ;  but 
a  little  way  up  the  street,  meeting  a  decent  woman 
whom  she  knew  by  sight,  she  sent  her  for  a  doctor, 
and  then  went  on.  In  a  few  moments  Mary  had 
reached  Ashfields'  house,  where  stood  Tom,  Mrs. 
Long's  messenger  having  just  told  him  of  his  babe. 
He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  with  his  face 
ashen  pale,  but  more — as  Mary  could  see — from  the 
fierceness  of  uncontrolled  anger  than  from  pity  or 
sorrow  ;  he  evidently  only  waited  till  the  woman  had 
done  speaking,  to  quit  the  house  ;  Mary  divined  his 
purpose  and  its  motive. 

"  Come  Tom,"  she  said,  as  she  hurried  to  the  fire- 
side and  sat  down,  though  no  fire  was  in  the  grate. 
"  This  is  a  sad  business,  but  not  one  for  revenge ;  come, 
help  me  to  comfort  the  poor  babe."  In  a  moment, 
though  he  was  docile  in  her  hands  and  subdued  from 
his  mad  anger, — he  moved  not,  nor  spoke  not,  but 
burst  forth  in  a  passion  of  grief.  Mary  placed  her 
own  child  on  the  floor,  besought  him  to  be  calm  and 
help  her  to  save  his  babe  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
obeyed  her  mechanically,  lighted  the  fire,  put  on 
the  kettle,  but  then  sinking  in  a  chair,  seemed  more 
to  watch  the  door  than  heed  his  child.  The  doctor 
came,  with  him  the  good  woman  who  had  summoned 
him.  Nothing  as  he  said  could  be  done — neglect  and 
opium  had  destroyed  it ;  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  need  of  the  breast  and  an  over- dose  of 
' '  quietness  "  in  its  place.  It  might  live  an  hour,  and 
they  might,  if  they  liked,  wash  it  a  little,  and  remove 
its  dirty  clothes,  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  if  she  liked,  might 
offer  it  the  breast ;  it  might  be  comforted,  it  might 
die  easier, — this  was  all.  The  doctor  went,  and  Mary, 
then  assisted  by  the  stranger,  just  slightly  washed 
the  baby,  wrapped  it  in  a  few  clean  clothes  borrowed 
at  a  neighbouring  house,  for  its  mother  had  none, 
and  then  laid  it  to  her  breast ;  but  the  charm 
aroused  it  not,  though  tiny  Robert  pulled  at  his 
mother  and  would  be  taken  up  to  taste  instead.  At 
this  instant  the  door  opened  and  Jane  came  weakly 
tottering  across  the  threshold.  As  if  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  her  coming,  Tom  in  a  minute  aroused  himself, 
and  made  a  spring  forward  upon  his  unhappy  wife,  to 
strike  her  down,  or  seize  her,  as  the  mountain-wolf 
the  lamb  ;  but  Mary's  voice  stayed  him.  ' '  Tom, 
both  you  and  Jane  are  cruelly  in  the  wrong  ;  both 
have  equally  sinned,  you  cannot  recriminate  ;  at  least 
respect  Death,  and  the  last  breath  of  your  unhappy 
babe."  She  said  this,  and  controlled  their  evil 
passions  ;  Tom  slunk  back  to  his  chair,  Jane  crept 
rather  than  walked,  and  dropped  down  by  Mary's  knee. 

As  if  aroused  by  Mary's  movement  and  voice,  the 
dying  babe,  for  the  instant,  took  the  breast  and 
sucked  ;  then  as  the  light  of  life  shot  upwards  for  the 
minute,  like  a  waning  lamp,  it  opened  its  sweet 
large  eyes,  more  full  and  large  to  see,  by  the  starved, 
pinched  hollowness  of  its  tiny  face,  looked  as  if 
across  at  its  baby  likeness,  then,  once  for  all,  looked 
up  into  Mary's  bending  face,  wandering  there  with 
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dim  and  dimmer  gaze,  as  if  thanking  her  for  all  the 
love  it  had  known,  and  for  its  last  meal  on  earth  ;  then 
the  lips  dropped  away  and  made  their  last  vibration, 
the  eyelids  closed — gave  their  last  flicker — and  it 
was  dead. 

All  through  that  night  of  death  and  desolation, 
Mary  sat  and  comforted  the  unhappy  pair,  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  them,  told  them  of  her  de- 
parture from  Derby,  arranged  that  they  should  go 
into  the  vacant  cottage,  entreated  Jane  to  leave  the 
mill,  and  both  to  strive  after  a  happier  married  life. 
At  midnight  she  lay  down  with  Jane  for  a  little 
while,  rose  soon  after  daybreak,  took  some  breakfast, 
and  then  prepared  to  set  off  to  the  cottage,  escorted 
by  Ashfield.  Ere  she  went,  Jane  drew  her  aside. 

"  Mary,"  she  wept,  "  one  thing  can  only  comfort 
me  in  this  trouble  ;  see  father,  and  ask  him  to  let  the 
baby  be  buried  in  the  Dale  ;  Mary,  you  can  go  and 
see  the  grave  when  I'm  away.  " 

Mary  kindly  promised,  and  departed.  Late  that 
same  night  Mary,  was  welcomed  to  another  house  of 
death,  though  her  new  home,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Picton  and  her  loving  husband. 

The  following  Sunday  week,  some  days  after  old 
Wilson's  burial,  a  little  funeral  train,  consisting 
principally  of  weeping  women,  issued,  towards  the 
fall  of  the  Autumn  afternoon,  from  the  blacksmith's 
pretty  cottage,  prettiest  in  the  Dale  ;  one  very  little 
coffin,  wrapped  in  white,  was  carried  by  a  man. 

Mr.  Wharncliffe  performed  the  burial  service. 
Long  after  he  and  the  funeral  train  had  departed, 
and  the  little  grave,  in  the  most  beautiful  nook  of  the 
old  churchyard,  had  been  filled  up,  two  young  women 
lingered  over  it  in  the  waning  shadows  of  the 
evening.  Hand  in  hand,  they  talked  and  wept,  the 
one  consoling  the  other's  passionate  grief,  the  other 
often  asking  pity  and  forgiveness. 

"Yes,  dear  Jane,  when  summer  springs  again, 
dear  baby  and  I  will  bring  flowers  to  this  small 
grave,  and  when  he  is  old  enough  I  will  tell  him 
Tommy's  little  story,  so  that  he  shall  learn  to  love  the 
dead.  Strive,  and  you  will  never  more,  through 
ignorance  and  sin,  crush  and  tread  down  the  loveliest 
flower  which  God  can  give  to  woman, — an  infant  to 
her  fostering  care." 

Hand  in  hand,  they  went  together  from  the  old 
churchyard  ;  the  wind  moaned  up  and  down,  the  sere 
leaves  fell,  and  now,  not  lapsing  into  its  summer  song, 
the  skirting  river  rolled  dark  and  turgid  from  the 
hills. 

Six  years  are  gone,  Mrs.  Shapcote  is  dead  ;  and 
Jane,  now  surrounded  by  a  family  of  healthy  children, 
keeps  her  father's  house,  whilst  Tom  acts  as  bailiff 
under  him.  Jane  and  Mary  are  the  best  of  friends. 
Robert  Cotton  is  very  prosperous.  As  Mr.  Picton 
says,  Cotton,  by  the  introduction  of  good  agricultural 
implements,  has  done  more  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  than  a  hundred  landlords.  He  and  Mary- 
have  other  children,  but  tiny  Robert  is  still  the 
flower  ;  his  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  wondrous  thing. 
At  home,  in  the  village,  on  the  moor,  or  hills,  he  has 
an  eye  for  all  God's  things  ;  his  heart,  yet  in  its 
childish  way,  is  one  great  fountain  of  humanity.  As 
Mr.  Picton  often  says,  if  this  sympathy  be  but  properly 
directed  by  a  fine  education  (which  it  will),  young 
Robert  Cotton  will  be  a  great  worker  in  points  where 
large  progressive  works  are  needed, — the  problems,  of 
social  life.  It  has  now  become  a  custom  for  the  village 
children  to  take  flowers  in  summer,  and  sitting 
round  Tommy's  Grave,"  stick  them  amidst  the 
grass  and  daisies,  whilst  listening  to  a  baby  tragedy, 
—one"  out  of  million  others,  whilst  woman  is  untaught 
her  noblest  and  most  blessed  duty,  as  the  bearer  and 
fashioner  of  physical  and  of  spiritual  man  ! 


TOO   LATE. 

Too  late,  too  late,  was  never  said 
Of  morning  sun,  or  bud,  or  flower, — • 

The  light  is  true  to  hill  and  glade, 
The  rose-bud  opens  to  the  hour  : 

The  lark  ne'er  asks  the  day  to  wait, 

But  man  awakes  too  late,  too  late  ! 

Too  late,  too  late,  our  anger  burns, — 
The  sun  goes  down  before  the  flame 

To  gentle  words  of  kindness  turns, 

And  we  are  scourged  with  inward  shame 

To  think  our  breasts  have  harboured  hate, 

And  Pride  bows  down — too  late,  too  late  ! 

Too  late,  too  late  for  public  prayer, 
The  words  of  worship  have  begun  ; — 

Our  cheeks  are  flushed  with  hastening  there, 
We  enter  as  the  chant  is  done  ; 

And,  pausing  at  the  temple  gate, 

Wo  stand  and  say,  too  late,  too  late  ! 

"Too  late,  too  late  !"  the  poor  man  cries, 
He  asks  his  right,  the  court  delays 

Till  ruin  comes,  in  fearful  guise  ; 

In  vain  he  pleads,  in  vain  he  prays, — 

The  law  requires  too  much  debate, 

And  justice  comes  too  late,  too  late  ! 

"  Too  late,  too  late  ! "  who  has  not  said, 
The  post  is  out, — the  train  has  gone, — 

The  time  is  fled, — the  debt  not  paid, — 
The  aid  not  sought, — the  work  not  done  : 

Neglect  makes  up  Life's  weary  freight, 

And  then  we  cry  "  Too  late,  too  late !" 

JAMES  WESTOJT. 


A  CHILD'S  SYMPATHY. 

A  child's  eyes !  those  clear  wells  of  undefiled 
thought ;  what  on  earth  can  be  more  beautiful  ?  full 
of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity,  they  meet  your  own. 
In  »prayer,  how  earnest ;  in  joy,  how  sparkling  ;  in 
sympathy,  how  tender.  The  man  who  never  tried 
the  companionship  of  a  little  child  has  carelessly 
passed  by  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower,  without  plucking  it  or  knowing 
its  value.  A  child  cannot  understand  you,  you  think  ; 
speak  to  it  of  the  holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  of  your  love  for  some  one 
you  fear  will  not  love  in  return  ; — it  will  take,  it  is 
true,  no  measure  or  soundings  of  your  thought ; — it 
will  not  judge  how  much  you  should  believe,  whether 
your  grief  is  rational  in  proportion  to  your  loss, 
whether  you  are  worthy  or  fit  to  attract  the  love 
which  you  seek, — but  its  whole  soul  will  incline  to 
yours,  and  engraft  itself  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling 
which  is  your  feeling  for  the  hour. — Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
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SUMMEE  PICTURES. 

THE  mountains  high,  and  how  they  stand  ! 
The  valleys,  and  the  great  mainland  ! 
The  trees,  the  herbs,  the  towers  strong, 
The  castles,  and  the  rivers  long. 
****** 

On  hills  then  show  the  ewe  and  lamb, 
And  every  young  one  with  his  dam  ; 
Then  lovers  walk,  and  tell  their  tale, 
Both  of  their  bliss  and  of  their  bale  ; 
Then  everything  doth  pleasure  find, 
In  that  that  comforts  all  their  kind. 

EARL  SURREY. 

EACH  season  has  its  own  pictures,  and  each  picture 
its  own  peculiar  feature.  In  nature  nothing  is 
repeated,  though  the  whole  economy  of  nature  is 
endless  repetition.  Though  you  have  travelled  all 
over  the  round  world,  and  witnessed  scenes  innumer- 
able, and  the  productions  of  nature  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  you  shall  never  see  the  same  picture 
twice.  The  summer-scenes  of  England  are  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  which 
can  equal  the  domestic  rusticity  and  rich  verdant 
beauty  of  English  summer  scenery,  although  I  am  an 
Englishman  and  say  so.  Italy,  the  garden  of  the 
world,  is  parched  up  as  brown  as  an  old  hat,  at  the 
season  of  Midsummer.  The  plains  of  Judea,  and  the 
valleys  of  Jordan,  though  extolled  by  travellers,  are 
nevertheless,  during  the  most  charming  portion  of 
the  year,  nothing  more  than  wide  carpets  of  a  dull 
melancholy  green,  for  the  shapeless  olive-bushes, 
which  grow  so  numerously  in  those  districts,  wear, 
when  in  their  most  luxuriant  condition,  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  dull  dingy  leaves,  destitute  altogether  of 
either  grace  or  verdant  beauty.  We  shall  therefore 
turn  with  some  congratulations  to  glance  on  a  few 
pictures  from  our  own  fields,  drawn,  it  is  true,  with  a 
very  weak  pen,  but  still  copied  from  nature,  and  if 
not  truly  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  prompted, — genuine  transcripts  of  the  real 
thousand  brambles,  and  rose-blooms,  and  fruitful 
fields,  for  which  our  beloved  country  is  so  justly 
celebrated. 

Well,  there  are  so  many,  I  scarcely  know  with 
which  to  begin.  Do  you  see  yonder  gipsy-tent, 
sending  up  a  blue  wreath  of  smoke  among  the  elm- 
trees, — a  soft  curling  stream  of  the  purest  azure, 
flinging  a  most  beautiful  shadow  upon  the  leafy 
branches,  but  smelling,  when  you  get  amongst  it,  as 
vile  as  a  tinker's  pipe,  or  the  breath  of  an  old  excise- 


man ?  There  is  an  old  knotted  oak  to  the  right, 
which  looks  as  venerable  as  St.  Pierre  ;  just  below  it 
is  a  wooden  bridge,  which  cracked  its  ribs  long  ago, 
and  now  threatens  to  go  in  the  back,  and  let  some 
poor  fellow  souse  into  the  water,  with  all  his  butter 
and  eggs,  some  fine  morning  before  breakfast.  The 
water-weeds  and  snapdragons  are  precious  fond  of 
these  maimed  and  broken-winded  timbers,  and  grow 
in  rich  festoons  of  green  and  yellow,  as  if  they  were 
adorning  the  portico  of  Flora's  temple.  That  elon- 
gated mass  of  green  algae  which  clings  to  the  last 
plank  by  the  willow-tree,  and  hangs  down  into  the 
slow  current  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  idle, 
and  was  almost  too  lazy  to  do  that,  will  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  that  it  had  been  clinging  to 
a  forlorn  hope,  and  must  get  out  of  the  rubbish  and 
masses  of  rotten  timber  the  best  way  it  can,  or  perish 
amid  the  ruins  of  its  lost  home.  But  somehow  the 
sight  of  the  beautiful  always  makes  me  sad,  and 
although  I  was  merry  enough  just  now  to  play  at 
leap-frog  or  bat  and  ball  with  the  first  boy  I  might 
chance  to  meet,  the  shades  of  gloom  come  thick  and 
fast  upon  me,  like  the  " cloud  of  witnesses"  upon  a 
former  occasion  of  more  than  national  importance. 

Well !  swing  round  a  bit  over  the  common,  and  get 
upon  the  hillock  of  gravel,  and  now  look  all  around 
upon  the  rich  masses  of  waving  fern,  and  the 
glittering  light  which  plays  amid  the  cool  green  of 
the  oak  leaves  ;  see  the  winding  river,  like  a  clear 
silver  line,  cutting  its  way  through  green  oases  of 
willows  and  tall  reeds  ;  look  further  on  over  the 
heath-covered  hill,  sheltering  the  sweet  village  in  the 
valley  at  its  feet ;  look  at  the  strange  play  of  the 
sunshine,  as  the  huge  clouds  go  sailing  along  like 
mighty  spirits  in  the  vast  abyss.  Here  is  the  broad 
highway,  dotted  here  and  there  with  moving 
figures  and  stately  clumps  of  pines,  and  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  white  sandy  road,  as  if  it  would 
blind  the  very  hedges  which  stand  along  the  path- 
way to  hide  the  fields  from  wayfarers.  Down 
yonder  lies  a  broad  i"eedy  marsh,  and  the  clouds 
hang  above  it  to  see  their  faces  reflected  in  the  waters 
which  look  so  blue  and  cool,  and  which  go  lurking 
here  and  there  beneath  rank  sedges  and  osiers  and 
tall  rushes,  as  if  to  delude  some  unheeding  wight  to 
venture  where  it  looks  so  fresh  and  green,  so  as 
suddenly  to  find  himself  up  to  his  neck  in  a  cold  bath, 
and  so  entangled  in  mud  and  weeds,  that  it  were 
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better  if  he  had  never  learned  to  swim,  for  courage 
and  dexterity  are  the  worst  possible  qualities  in  such 
conditions. 

It  is  glorious  just  now  to  wander  through  green 
lanes  which  lead  nowhere,  and  to  go  into  dreary  old 
woods,  where  the  little  hillocks  of  red  leaves  spin 
round  and  round  in  a  giddy  dance  with  the  "  wild 
west  wind,"  and  where  crisped  leaves  o'erhang  the 
pathway,  and  where  you  get  into  the  thick  under- 
wood, and  are  so  shut  in  from  the  sky  and  the 
country  round,  that  you  despair  of  ever  finding  the 
path  again,  and  wonder  what  were  the  sensations  of 
the  dear  "babies"  who  died  in  the  wood;  and 
perhaps  you  hear  the  full  and  delicious  notes  of 
some  little  robin,  and  you  begin  to  estimate  the 
probabilities  of  that  being  the  bird  which  will  cover 
your  dead  body  with  leaves,  if  that  uninhabited 
jungle  should  prove  to  you  a  sepulchre. 

Up  from  the  broad  cornfields  green  hills  arise, 
whose  boundary  fills  the  sky,  and  the  white  patches 
here  and  there  upon  the  upland  horizon  show  the 
villages  which  lie  there  ;  and  as  these  landmarks 
fade  from  the  sight,  and  become  again  visible,  you 
can  tell  when  a  thick  cloud  is  passing  over,  even  at 
that  distance,  and  if  you  watch  you  will  see  the 
sombre  shadow  gliding  noiselessly  along  towards 
you.  It  passes  over  the  meadows,  changes  the 
line  of  the  river,  and  at  last  glides  over  your  own 
head,  and  you  feel  a  few  drops  of  rain  while  the 
gloom  lasts,  and,  gazing  on  it  as  it  recedes  towards 
the  opposite  horizon,  you  see  the  shower  growing 
steadily,  and  stalking  on  under  the  sunshine  like  a 
god  defiant  and  supreme.  Then,  as  it  gathers 
strength,  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the  ebbing  tide 
which  flows  from  the  great  well  of  the  sky,  and 
the  majestic  arch  of  many  colours  spans  the  blue 
serene. 

Lovely,  indeed,  are  the  little  sheets  of  water, 
which  seem  only  made  for  the  frogs  and  toads,  and 
yellow  flags  and  bulrushes  to  play  in,  and  which 
nature  must  have  dug  there  for  the  wood-birds  to 
go  to  and  drink  when  the  July  sun  had  sucked 
up  all  the  forest  runnels.  Amid  the  reedy  brakes, 
you  sometimes  startle  the  black  water-hen,  and  she 
shrieks  with  alarm  for  her  downy  family  of  helpless 
little  ones,  and  at  the  same  moment  down  goes  the 
water-rat  with  a  deep  plash,  to  rise  again  at  some 
goodly  distance,  and  immediately  commence  swim- 
ming round  and  round  some  broken  branch  which 
dips  into  the  pond,  and  nibble  a  leaf  here  and 
there,  as  if  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  nothing 
has  happened,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
intruding  bipeds. 

Sometimes  you  come  suddenly  upon  a  quiet  village 
embowered  in  ancient  trees,  on  the  border  of  a 
thick  wood,  and  there  are  two  or  three  huge 
sign-posts,  and  sundry  stacks  of  hay,  with  home- 
steads and  barns  pitched  about  in  the  oddest  of 
ways,  but  all  roofed  over  with  thick  velvet  mosses  or 
tufts  of  whitlow-grass  and  stonecrop.  The  cottage 
roofs  and  chimneys  are  covered  with  rich  liverworts 
and  orange-coloured  lichens,  which  harmonize  most 
beautifully  with  the  hues  of  the  cracked  and  twisted 
trees.  There  are  timid  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  up 
among  the  tall  branches  of  the  elms,  and  you  catch 
the  homely  smell  of  ash-wood  fires  ;  you  gaze  upon 
the  scene,  and  read,  in  the  white-washed  wall  and 
the  low  cottage  with  its  acre  of  potatoes  and  well- 
stocked  kitchen-garden,  the  unwritten  history  of 
English  worth,  and  the  peaceful  content  of  an 
English  home,  nestled  amid  the  land  of  ancient 
trees.  You  think  of  old  customs,  of  May-day,  of 
Bheep-shearing,  and  of  harvest-home  ;  you  remember 
that  such  scenes  were  to  be  found  long  ago  in  the 
days  of  good  King  David,  upon  the  sunny  slopes  of 


Palestine  ;  and  although  you  have  not  the  pencil  of  a 
Morland,  a  Wilson,  or  a  Collins,  such  a  picture  is 
painted  for  ever  on  the  living  canvas  of  your  heart. 
As  you  turn  off  into  the  narrow  by-path,  to  see 
whereabout  the  village  church  is  hiding  itself,  you 
come  upon  a  picture  which  every  artist  has  tried  his 
hand  at.  A  quiet  pond,  overgrown  with  duck- 
weeds and  bulrushes,  with  a  group  of  cattle  of  ! 
white,  russet,  and  grey,  loitering  about  in  the  most  I 
picturesque  positions,  and  all  of  them  flickering  their  j 
tails  about  to  drive  away  the  swarms  of  insects  which 
annoy  them.  There  are  two  or  three  old  pollard- 
willows,  and  an  oak  tree  without  a  head,  and  bereft 
of  all  his  limbs,  and  staggering  at  the  brink  in  a  half- 
horizontal  position,  as  if  he  contemplated  suicide  by 
drowning  his  body  ;  he  is  covered  all  over  with  scars, 
and  wounds,  and  blotches,  which  tell  most  signifi- 
cantly of  the  many  affrays  he  has  had  with  the 
midnight-winds,  and  the  north-east  blasts  of  January. 
If  you  come  here  next  summer  you  shall  find  him 
leaning  over  the  water  in  the  same  melancholy 
pondering  mood,  shaking  a  few  green  leaves  in  the 
wind,  just  to  divert  the  attention  of  passers-by  from 
the  deed  he  is  evidently  contemplating,  and  it  will 
be  many  summers  before  he  will  quite  make  up  his 
mind  to  resign  himself  with  composure  to  a  muddy 
sepulchre.  The  fields  around  wear  the  pi'omise  of 
plenty  ;  the  rye  wears  a  yellow  and  a  hearty  look, 
the  horned  barley  makes  a  rustling  sound,  as  the  soft 
wind  sweeps  gently  through  its  long  plumy  ears. 
The  pendulous  oats  quiver  and  tremble  in  the  dancing 
sunlight,  and  the  wheat  gets  whiter  and  fatter  day 
by  day.  The  mole-hills  on  the  common  are  purple 
with  the  clumps  of  wild  thyme,  and  a  drowsy,  over- 
powering fragrance  comes  from  the  blossoming  bean- 
field,  "  reminding  us  of  Proserpine  and  her  fallen 
flowers."  The  hedges  are  covered  with  the  foam-like 
cymes  of  the  wayside  elder,  and  woven  in  a  net- 
work of  the  wild  convolvulus  and  the  white  bryony, 
which  throw  their  glossy  trails  in  all  directions. 

But  we  leave  the  land  of  flowers,  and  led  on  by  the 
witchery  of  the  clear  sunshine  and  the  deep  blue  sky, 
studded  with  masses  of  cloud  as  bright  as  molten 
silver,  tumble  over  the  brink  of  a  little  hollow, 
scooped  like  that  of  Cowper,  by  Kilwick's  echoing 
wood.  There  is  a  small  mud-walled  cottage,  par- 
tially white-washed,  standing  upon  a  little  plot  of 
chalky  ground,  partly  fenced  and  planted  with 
cabbages  and  potatoes  ;  and  just  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
perpendicular  cliff,  on  a  small  round  grassy  hill,  lies 
an  ill-favoured  mongrel  fast  asleep.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  cliff  is  fringed  with  coppice  wood,  and  a 
straggling  hazel  hangs  carelessly  over  the  brink, 
the  shadows  of  which,  as  it  sways  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  dance  like  grim  spectres  on  the  white  chalky 
ramparts,  and  hold  a  sort  of  demon  dance  with  the 
light  steamy  smoke  which  curls  gracefully  upward 
from  the  little  hovel  below.  Beyond  the  young 
coppice  rises  a  rich  plantation  of  Scotch  firs,  and 
their  tall  grey  stems  swing  mournfully  and  change 
places  with  each  other,  alternately  forming  long  and 
regular  vistas,  at  the  end  of  which  you  catch 
enchanting  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky,  and  then 
lose  them  again  behind  a  forest  of  silvery  stems, 
whose  dark-green  leafy  summits  shed  on  the 
brown  slopes  and  grassy  avenues  below  a  calm  and 
softened  twilight.  It  would  be  impossible  to  gaze  on 
such  a  scene  as  this  without  thinking  of  Longfellow's 
lovely  stanzas : — 

"  Before  me  rose  an  axrenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines, 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue, 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 
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"And  falling:  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  come  back  again, — 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

As  once  upon  the  flower." 

When  you  get  up  there,  underneath  the'  rich  fes- 
toons of  foliage,  and  feel  your  eyes  aching  with  the 
strange  intersections  of  the  stems  crossing  each 
other,  and  thinned  here  and  there  by  time  or 
accident,  and  observe  the  cones  and  broken  twigs 
which  sprinkle  the  green  sward,  you  think  of 
Wordsworth's  "  sheddings  of  the  pining  umbrage," 
and  of  those  firs  which  live  in  their  green  beauty  for 
ever,  in  his  graphic  verse,  and  perhaps  you  detect 
yourself  involuntarily  quoting  the  lines  ; — 

"  Above  mv  head, 

At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breeze, 

The  fir-grove  murmurs  with  a  sea-like  sound." 

Bundles  of  poetical  associations  come  tumbling 
upon  you, — "  lively  Hood  "  and  his  plea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Fairies  ;  Spenser  and  his  picturesque  Cata- 
logue of  Trees,  wherein  he  individualizes  each  by  a 
happy  choice  of  epithets  : — • 

"  And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest's  dread, 

Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky ; 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, — 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall." 

And  as  you  get  into  a  day-dream,  and  gaze  upon 
the  blue  snatches  of  sky  through  artless  breaks  in 
the  foliage,  and  upon  the  "  half-excluded  light  which 
sleeps  in  patches  upon  the  shadowy  verdure  below," 
your  thoughts  turn  to  Robin  Hood  and  John  Keats  ; 
to  Scott  and  his  "  forest  fair  ;  "  to  Coleridge  and  the 
"leafy  month  of  June  ;  "  to  Robert  Bloomfield  and 
quaint  old  Herrick.  And  from  the  solemn  quietude 
and  beauty  of  these  pictures,  the  fancy  draws 
innumerable  beautiful  figures,  such  as  the  poets  have 
ever  delighted  to  revel  in,  and  they  come  up  suc- 
cessively upon  "that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude,"  like  stars  peeping  through  the  cool  twilight, 
or  young  hopes,  hallowed  in  their  birth  by  those  boyish 
tears,  not  unfrequently  shed  over  fancied  disappoint- 
ments. And  then  bitter  memorials  of  old  sins,  and 
feelings  of  remorse  for  broken  ties  and  rash  follies, 
overwhelm  the  soul  like  a  November  fog,  and  we  feel 
that  if  we  had  the  power,  we  could  gladly  blot  out 
all  the  history  of  our  past.  But  there  are  those  who 
love  us  now,  and  the  world  is  not  all  desolate,  and  if 
the  heart  is  in  unison  with  the  external  world  of 
beauty,  we  shall  find  that  the  influences  of  nature 
have  a  balm  for  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  that  a  spirit  of  gloom  and  discontent  is  an 
iniquity  against  the  universal  spirit  of  love,  which 
fills  the  earth  with  gladness. 

Push  on,  for  the  voices  multiply  both  near  and  far, 
and  the  sunset  is  not  far  off.  We  must  cross  the 
sheep-lea  and  the  broad  lawn  meadows  before  we  can 
rest  our  limbs,  and  get  our  daily  dinner  of  brown 
bread  and  water-cresses.  What  is  that  sharp  rasping 
sound  ?  Why,  the  mower  whetting  his  scythe  in 
yonder  meadows,  where  the  work  of  hay-making  has 
commenced.  What  a  rich  waving  sea  of  emerald  and 
golden  billows  is  the  unmown  hay-field  !  How  calm 
it  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunlight,  with  its  spikes  of 
chaffy  blossoms  and  sprinklings  of  buttercups  and 
cowslips.  And  beyond,  the  homely  farmstead  rises 
half-hidden  amid  tall  elms,  and  leaning  upon  the  sky 
like  the  shadowy  painting  of  a  dream.  There  are 
groups  of  sturdy  men  with  iron  sinews  and  sunburnt 
faces,  all  occupied  in  the  busy  work  of  the  field. 
The  mower  sweeps  down  grass  and  flowers  altogether, 
laying  prostrate  the  pride  of  the  summer,  and 
turning  swath  upon  swath  with  his  sinewy  arm, 


mingling  the  star-like  daisy,  the  honey-scented  clover, 
the  butter-cups,  yellow  trefoils,  and  long  grass 
altogether  ;  and  before  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the 
west,  their  beauty  will  have  perished  for  ever.  He 
heeds  not  their  beauty,  but  goes  on  and  on,  like  a 
death- destroy  ing  fiend,  hewing  down  all  before  him, 
while  his  eyes  gleam  with  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
destruction,  and  leaving  them  piled  ridge  upon 
ridge,  until  the  field  is  at  last  filled  with  round 
hillocks,  beneath  which  the  flowers  lie,  withered  and 
dead,  as  in  sepulchres,  whence  they  throw  rich 
perfumes  upon  the  air,  to  tell  how  sweet  was  the 
sunny  current  of  their  lives,  and  as  assurances  that 
their  spirits  still  hover  above  the  spots  which  their 
beauty  had  sanctified. 

Now,  down  the  steep  hill-side  into  the  old  wood, 
and  feel  the  mystery  which  always  hangs  about  these 
ancient  trees,  and  the  thick  underwood  which  gathers 
at  their  feet. 

How  sweet  the  shade  of  this  magnificent  wood  !— 
The  gnarled  oaks,  upon  whose  hoary 
Tempest- stricken  brows,  Old  Time 
Has  chronicled  a  thousand  years. 

Who  can  tell  what  flowers  grow  in  these  dark 
untrodden  solitudes,  what  birds  have  made  their 
homes  amid  these  leafy  coverts  ;  what  strange  beasts 
and  reptiles  crawl  and  prowl  among  the  moist 
leaves,  which  lie  rotting  in  fragrant  masses  where  the 
underwood  forms  an  impassable  jungle  ;  or  burrow 
under  the  hollow  trees,  or  bask  beside  the  hidden 
water-courses,  or  on  the  great  mossy  branches  of  the 
trees  which  have  been  hurled  down  by  winter-storms, 
and  have  been  since  overgrown  by  rank  weeds  and 
flowers,  which  strive  from  year  to  year  to  hide  their 
hoary  ruin  and  decrepitude  ?  The  twilight  gloom 
seems  to  enter  one's  very  heart,  as  we  gaze  upon  the 
dim  shadowy  grandeur  of  these  green  and  mysterious 
woods,  which  have  grown  old  and  patriarchal  in  the 
light  and  darkness,  the  sunshines  and  the  glooms,  of 
long  long  centuries.  But  there  is  no  time  to  think  of 
the  Druids  and  the  ancient  Britons,  and  we  must 
find  our  way  through  deep  dells  where  the  foliage 
darkens,  and  where  gnarled  and  withered  stems 
stretch  upward  beseechingly,  like  troubled  souls  in 
purgatory,  and  get  once  more  into  the  broadlands 
and  the  field  paths.  The  moment  we  leave  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  we  encounter  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing loveliness  ;  there  is  a  broad  footpath  leading 
over  a  wide  common,  and  a  sweet  little  river  wends 
its  way  silently  along  under  the  shadows  of  stately 
trees,  circling  like  a  silver  line  around  the  foot  of  the 
furze- covered  hill,  till  it  vanishes  like  an  evening 
cloud  in  the  distance.  There  are  lambs  and  sheep 
scattered  among  the  bushes,  and  the  musical  jingling 
of  their  bells  comes  floating  on  the  soft  air  like  a 
twilight  dream.  There  are  glorious  hillocks  of 
purple  heather  and  wild  thyme,  haunted  all  day  long 
by  humming  bees  ;  and  down  in  yonder  green  valley 
lie  the  cattle  chewing  the  cud,  and  almost  buried 
among  the  grass  and  flowers ;  while  out  afar  lies 
the  little  village,  with  its  cracked  and  tattered  wind- 
mill and  its.  white  cottages  and  clumps  of  tall  trees, 
looming  upon  the  blue  horizon  like  an  island  floating 
in  the  sky.  Who  would  not  leave  the  crowded 
city,  with  its  eternal  dust  and  din,  and  black  walls 
and  sooty  atmosphere,  for  such  lovely  scenes  as 
these  ?  To  leave  the  stiff  forests  of  chimney-pots  for 
the  green  waving  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  to  lie 
idly  by  the  banks  of  singing  streams  ;  to  see  the  hawk 
poised  motionless  in  the  air,  the  timid  hare  bound 
through  the  green  fern,  and  to  hear  the  ring-dove 
cooing.  Oh  !  a  walled  city  is  a  prison  for  the  human 
heart,  and  to  shut  ourselves  up  from  beholding  the 
beauty  with  which  the  hand  of  God  has  clothed  the 
earth,  an  iniquity  and  a  moral  death. 
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I  was  gazing  one  evening  upon  such  a  scene  as 
I  last  described,  and  the  genius  of  the  place  came  to 
me.  Immediately  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  began  to 
carve  verses  upon  the  bark  of  an  old  tree.  I  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  lines, — he  won't  wish 
for  more — how  much  I  wrote  I  know  not,  for  I  found 
myself  in  a  dreamy,  half-conscious  state,  gazing  on 
some  untranslateable  hieroglyphics,  and  can  only 
understand  such  a  strange  circumstance,  by  supposing 
that  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  had  continued  composing 
in  my  dream,  and  notching  away  upon  the  timber 
for  an  hour  or  so  afterwards. 

Look  on  the  valley,  as  the  softened  light 
Streams  through  the  elm-trees,  and  the  branches  dim 
Of  pines  and  cedars,  while  the  tops  are  bright, 
With  the  flushed  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  dim  and  dewy  twilight  shadows  fall, 
And  through  the  pearly  hues  play  lazily ; 
While  with  a  noiseless  march,  the  solemn  pall 
Of  darkness  through  the  gloom  comes  hazily. 

As  when  white  moonbeams  in  their  lustre  play 

O'er  the  still  waters  melancholy  sheen, 

And  o'er  each  ripple  fling  a  silver  ray, 

And  light  up  beds  of  moss  with  daylight's  green. 

A  bank  of  dreamy  vapour  from  the  east, 
Comes  stalking,  with  a  grim  and  sullen  face, 
O'er  the  fading  landscape,  and  the  last  and  least 
Of  twilight  shadows  ends  its  cloudy  race. 

Now  the  broad  landscape,  coldly  shadowed  out, 
Seems  a  dim  picture,  where  the  anxious  gaze 
May  trace  tall  spire  and  nodding  grove,  though  doubt 
Will  paint  the  scene  with  fairy  pencil,  to  amaze. 

And  then  grim  spectres  nod  from  bush  and  tree, 
And  every  leaf  becomes  a  lurking  sprite ; 
While  fear  and  fancy  have  good  sport  and  glee, 
And  make  us  tremble  sorely  with  affright. 

But  then  the  golden  glories  of  the  morn 
Glide  slowly  as  the  ocean's  marching  wave, 
And  fling  rich  hues  on  billowy  seas  of  corn, 
And  cheer  the  heart  which  leans  towards  the  grave. 
Whilst  Faith,  the  guardian  of  our  loves  and  hopes, 
On  steadfast  wing  sails  onward  in  our  path, 
And  like  a  bark  which,  girt  with  honest  ropes, 
Glides  through  the  billows  and  eludes  their  wrath ; 
Steering  to  a  port  where  suns  are  ever  shining, 
Where  fear  comes  not,  and  days  have  no  declining. 

Beloved  reader,  meet  me  some  fine  morning  on 
the  old  wall  of  Chester,  and  I  will  show  you  some 
glorious  pictures  on  the  mossy  banks  of  the  tranquil 
Dee,  and  over  the  blue  hills  of  Salop  ;  and  till  then, 
— Good-by. 


THE  FIRST  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 
IN  one  of  our  recent  "  Notes  "  we  gave  several 
instances  of  forgotten  discoveries, — things  born  before 
their  time,  and  gone  to  sleep  for  a  century  or  two,  to 
be  revived  again  when  the  world  had  grown  a  little 
older,  and  perhaps  wiser  ;  and  then  to  be  identified 

j    not  with  the  name  of  their  first  inventor,  but  with 
that  of  their  last.     Many  things  and  men  are  thus 

j    bora  out  of   time  :    the   early  discoverer  of  a  new 

i    truth  is  often  summarily  put  to  one  side  as  a  fool 
or  a  dreamer,  if    he    is  not  locked   up  tight   in   a 

I    Bicetre,  like  Dr.  Caius. 

Of  the  men  thus  born  before  their  time  was  the 

!  First  Apostle  of  Peace — the  Abbd  .St.  Pierre.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Bernardin  St.  Pierre, 
the  author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was  an 
altogether  distinct  person.  The  Abbe"  was  born  in 
158,  and  unlike  the  modern  Apostle  of  Peace, 
Elihu  Burritt,  who  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
himself  for  many  years  a  working  blacksmith, 
Charles  Irdnde  Castel  de  Saint  Pierre  was  of  noble 
family,  the  cousin-german  of  Mare'chal  De  Villars 
and  was  born  in  a  noble  house,  the  Chateau  de  Saint 
Pierre,  near  Barfleur,  in  Lower  Normandy.  Whereas 


Elihu  Burritt  gathered  his  early  learning  round  the 
shoemaker's  stool,  De  Saint  Pierre  was  nursed  in 
luxury  and  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  his  time. 
Both,  however,  were,  from  earliest  years,  possessed 
by  the  same  earnest  simplicity,  love  of  truth,  and  de- 
sire for  its  peaceful  triumph.  Both  were  alike  distin- 
guished for  their  mathematical  powers,  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  languages,  for  their  nervous  temperament, 
and  their  vivid  sympathies.  At  an  early  age  the 
abbe*  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  proposed  to 
devote  himself  to  the  austerities  of  a  monastic  life, 
but  which  his  delicate  health  prevented  ;  whereas 
Elihu  Burritt  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and 
had  to  work  for  his  bread  while  he  cultivated  his 
mathematics. 

The  Abbe"  early  acquired  the  character  of  a  dreamer. 
He  dreamt  great  dreams  of  man's  improvement,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  common  lot.  While  living 
with  his  friend  Varignon  in  Paris,  on  whom  he 
settled  three  hundred  out  of  his  annual  income  of 
eighteen  hundred  livres,  he  engaged  himself  in  study- 
ing the  moral  and  political  condition  of  man,  out  of 
which,  in  his  ardent  imagination,  he  shadowed  forth 
a  thousand  plans  of  improvement.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  chiefly  because  of  his  eminence  as  a 
student  of  the  French  history  and  language.  He 
prepared  his  Discourse,  delivered  on  his  entry,  in 
four  hours,  and  showed  it  beforehand  to  Fontenelle, 
who  urged  him  to  revise  it  and  give  it  more  finish. 
"You  think  my  discourse  mediocre?"  observed 
Saint  Pierre,  "  then  so  much  the  better  ;  it  will  be 
the  liker  myself."  In  his  writings,  he  always  thought 
of  the  matter  rather  than  the  manner  ;  and  he  was 
so  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  pressing  home  the 
ideas  he  wished  to  disseminate,  that  he  would 
not  stop  to  weave  ornaments  around  his  thoughts. 
But  he  was  not  insensible,  either,  to  the  graces  of 
style.  Once,  when  he  had  heard  a  charming  woman 
speak  with  much  grace  on  a  frivolous  subject,  he 
exclaimed  "  What  a  pity  she  does  not  write  what  I 
think  ! " 

Among  the  many  projects  which  the  Abbs'  Saint 
Pierre  conceived  and  warmly  discussed  in  his  day — 
a  project  which  Elihu  Burritt  has  since  revived,  and 
agitated  with  all  the  powers  of  his  reason  and 
eloquence — was  a  project  of  Universal  Peace.  He 
sedulously  sought  the  society  of  men  in  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  upon  them  the  adoption  of  his 
project.  Need  we  say  that  they  turned  their  heel 
upon  him  as  a  dreamer,  or  listened  to  him  as  one 
possessed  by  a  delusion, — a  fever  of  the  brain, — the 
chimera  of  an  enthusiast  ?  Yet,  in  what  better  way 
could  he  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  Master  whom  he 
serve'd,  and  who  brought  a  Gospel  of  Peace  into  the 
world  ?  But,  while  the  great  men  of  that  day  turned 
to  the  simple  and  earnest  man  the  deaf  ear,  they  could 
not  help  loving  and  admiring  him.  The  true  worker 
will  not  fail  in  securing  this  at  least,  whatever  prac- 
tical issue  may  for  the  time  attend  his  labours. 

Well — the  Abb^  De  Polignac,  a  great  political 
leader  then,  took  Saint  Pierre  with  him  to  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht.  There  he  witnessed  the  con- 
tentions and  struggles  of  the  diplomatists,  and  saw 
how  many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion among  the  contending  parties  ;  and  he  became 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  which  could  be  conferred  on  man- 
lcind  would  be  the  abolition-  of  war.  Filled  with  tbjs 
idea,  he  proceeded  to  embody  it  in  a  work  which  he 
published  in  the  year  1713,  entitled  "  A  Project  of 
Perpetual  Peace."  He  there  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  European  Diet,  or  Senate,  to  be  composed  of  all 
nations,  and  before  which  princes  should  be  bound  to 
state  their  grievances  and  demand  redress. 
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Writing  about  eighty  years  later  than  the  period 
at  which  this  project  was  rmblished,  Volney  asked — 
"  What  is  a  people  ?  An  individual  of  the  society  at 
large.  What  a  war  ?  A  duel  between  two  individual 
people.  In  what  manner  ought  a  society  to  act 
when  two  of  its  members  fight  ?  Interfere,  and 
reconcile,  or  repress  them.  In  the  days  of  the  Abbe? 
De  Saint  Pierre,  this  was  treated  as  a  dream,  but 
happily  for  the  human  race  it  begins  to  be  realized." 
Alas,  for  the  prediction  of  Volney  !  The  twenty-five 
years  that  followed  the  date  at  which  this  passage 
was  written,  were  distinguished  by  more  devastating 
and  furious  wars  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
world  before. 

An  objection  was  taken  by  Cardinal  De  Fleury 
to  Saint  Pierre's  plan,  to  whom  he  communicated  it. 
"  You  have  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  the  most  essential 
article, — that  of  sending  forth  a  troop  of  missionaries 
to  persuade  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  induce  them 
to  adopt  your  views."  This  is  precisely  the  point  to 
which  the  modern  Peace  Apostle  has  directed  his 
attention.  Elihu  Burritt,  in  forming  the  great 
Peace  League,  to  persuade  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  through  them  of  their  princes,  has  unconsciously 
adopted  the  way  to  make  the  Abbe"  Saint  Pierre's  idea 
practical,  which  the  abbe"  himself  overlooked,  or 
perhaps  had  no  means  of  carrying  into  effect  in  those 
early  days  of  princely  despotism  and  popular  indiffe- 
rence. Elihu  Burritt's  League  proposes  to  embrace 
all  nations,  and  he  takes  the  world  for  his  plat- 
form. 

The  "  seventeen  men  of  Pershore,"  whom  he  first 
entered  as  members  of  the  Peace  League  in  his  little 
clasp-book,  were  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which, 
we  doubt  not,  in  due  season,  will  embrace  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  whole  earth.  We  may  not 
live  to  see  that  time,  but  if  we  believe  in  human 
progress,  assuredly  it  will  come, — though  now  it  may 
look  as  much  like  a  dream  as  did  the  Abbe*  Saint 
Pierre's  project  in  his  day. 

To  return  to  the  Abbe*.  He  had  rather  a  low 
opinion  of  kings  in  general,  and  once  said,  "  What- 
ever pleasure  I  may  have  in  beholding  a  good  king 
praised,  whether  in  books,  which  are  a  suspicious 
testimony,  or  at  court,  a  testimony  still  more  sus- 
picious, I  am  satisfied  with  the  panegyric  wily  when  I 
hear  him  praised  in  the  villages."  How  few  princes 
would  stand  this  test !  Some  one  spoke  to  him  in 
praise  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  a  "  model  king  "  in  his 
day,  and  observed,  "  None  plays  the  king  better  than 
Louis."  "  What  ?"  asked  Saint  Pierre,  "  better  than 
Baron  ?" — a  famous  actor  of  the  day.  Saint  Pierre 
indeed  had  great  fault  to  find  with  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
acting,  and  some  years  after  he  died,  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  spoke  with  much  courage  (for  that  time  of 
day)  of  the  character  of  his  government.  The 
Cardinal  De  Polignac  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Academy,  denounced  the  book,  and  demanded  that 
Saint  Pierre  should  be  punished.  The  Abbe"  desired 
to  be  heard  before  being  condemned,  but  was  refused. 
On  a  vote  being  taken  for  his  expulsion,  he  was 
expelled,  Fontenelle  only  recording  his  vote  in  his 
favour.  The  Abbe",  however,  continued  the  same 
freedom  of  speech  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  the 
government  took  the  less  notice  of  him  as  they 
believed  his  books  to  be  read  by  only  a  few,  besides 
being  altogether  impregnated  by  a  beautiful  earnest- 
ness, a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  a  noble  sincerity. 
"  His  whole  life  was  indeed  glorified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  principle  which  he  never  failed  to  preach  ;  that 
the  essence  of  all  religion,  the  basis  of  all  morality, 
the  crown  of  all  virtue,  were  to  be  found  in  giving 
and  forgiving, — a  principle  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  in  a  more  poetic  form,  by  as- 
serting, both  in  conversation  and  in  his  writings, 


that  Paradise  belongs  to  the  charitable  and  the  mer- 
ciful.* 

Another  project,  in  which  the  Abbe*  Saint  Pierre 
was  also  before  his  age,  was  that  of  founding  Indus- 
trial Schools  for  poor  children,  by  which  they  might 
be  learnt  some  useful  trade  or  calling  ;  and  he  was 
in  the  practice  of  paying  the  price  of  their  appren- 
ticeship for  many  orphans,  learning  tHem  the  arts  of 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking,  &c.,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  make  an  honest  living  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  His  great  fear  was,  lest 
England  should  anticipate  France  in  adopting  his 
plans,  and  thus  rob  his  country  of  the  glory  accruing1 
from  their  realization.  "  I  have  an  inexpressible 
dread,"  he  said  in  1740,  "  lest  human  reason  should 
grow  faster  in  London  than  in  Paris,  where,  for  the 
present,  demonstrated  truths  have  more  difficulty  in 
embodying  themselves  into  institutions."  Perhaps 
this  is  as  true  now  as  then,  and  London,  or  at  least 
England,  has  the  merit  of  anticipating  France  in  the 
adoption  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions  of 
the  Abbe* ;  see  our  Ragged  Schools,  for  instance. 

One  of  his  projects  has  an  amusing  look,  and  many 
will  say  that  it  is  the  most  absurd  of  all.  It  was  entitled 
"  A  Project  to  render  Dukes  and  Peers  useful." 
Another  was  "  A  Means  of  rendering  Sermons 
useful."  A  caricaturist  suggested  that  the  title 
should  be  "  A  Project  for  rendering  useful  Preachers 
and  Physicians,  Taxgatherers  and  Monks,  Journals 
and  Horsechestnuts."  People  complained  that  he 
repeated  himself  perpetually  in  his  writings.  "  I 
find  some  excellent  things  in  your  writings,"  said 
some  one  to  him,  "  but  they  are  too  much  repeated." 
"  Ah  ! "  said  Saint  Pierre,  "  it  is  precisely  that  you 
and  my  other  readers  might  retain  them  that  I  have 
repeated  them.  And  I  have  done  well ;  for,  xmless 
I  had  repeated  them,  you  would  not  have  remembered 
them."  Some  one  observed  to  him  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  his  plans  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  centuries.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  better  late  than  never  ?" 

The  Abbe*  also  anticipated  the  Messrs.  Pitman,  of 
Bath,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  Phonetic  language.  He 
did  not  start  a  "  Fonetic  Nuz/'  but  he  published  a 
"  Project  for  improving  the  Orthography  of  the 
Language  of  Europe,"  in  which  he  proposed  to  follow 
in  writing  the  changes  which  from  time  to  time  take 
place  in  pronunciation,  and  make  the  spelling  the 
index  of  the  sound.  He  adopted  the  improvement  in 
his  own  books,  which  perhaps  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  their  being  generally  read.  But  he  had 
no  end  of  projects  of  one  kind  and  .another.  He  was 
a  kind  of  universal  projector — proposed  a  method  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  lawsuits ;  advocated  a 
more  just  and  equal  method  of  raising  the  taxes  ; 
propounded  a  plan  for  the  extinction  of  mendicancy, 
showed  how  the  home  trade  might  thus  be  extended. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  revising  the  whole  code  of 
laws — an  idea  afterwards  acted  on  by  Napoleon.  He 
sketched  out  a  plan  of  national  education,  which  his 
country  has  since  adopted.  He  wrote  against  luxury, 
against  duelling,  against  gambling,  against  precipita- 
tion in  making  monastic  vows,  and  often  quoted  the 
remark  of  Segrais,  that  "  The  mania  for  a  monastic 
life  was  the  smallpox  of  the  mind."  He  was  full  of 
projects  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
people,  and  the  reader  of  his  books  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  of  the  improvements  of  modern 
times  were  anticipated  by  him,  and  how  many  others 
we  are  anxiously  seeking  after. 

He  was  not  a  mere  speculative  philanthropist,  but 
a  practical  man  withal.  He  spent  his  whole  income 
in  acts  of  charity,  not  merely  in  alms,  but  in  helping 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  December,  1850. 
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poor  children  and  poor  men  to  help  thevisdvcs.  His 
object  always  was,  to  benefit  permanently  those 
whom  he  relieved.  He  learnt  them  trades,  got  them 
put  to  business,  and  enabled  many  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry.  He  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  word  Henfaimnce,  or  well-doing,  into  exten- 
sive use  among  the  French  ;  and  his  example  gave  it 
a  practical  meaning  which  did  not  stop  with  mere  lip- 
advocacy.  He  hoped  ardently  in  the  future  of  man, 
which  he  expected  and  firmly  believed  would  be  yet 
fertile  in  beautiful  results  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  simplest  Capuchin 
would  know  as  much  as  the  ablest  Jesuit. 

"  Noble,"  says  Mr.  Harwell,  in  the  Gentleman' 's 
Magazine — "  Noble  was  the  life  of  Saint  Pierre,  and 
beautiful  was  his  death.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighty  he  wrote,  '  If  life  is  a  lottery  for 
'happiness,  it  will  be  found  that  my  lot  has  been  one 
of  the  best.  I  would  not  change  it  for  another,  and 
I  possess  a  great  hope  of  eternal  joy.'  Animated  by 
such  sentiments,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  calm  and 
resigned  as  one  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  the  grand 
gospel  of  love,  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1763. 

His  intellect  remained  clear  and  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  and  his  declining  years  had  been  un- 
usually free  from  the  infirmities  of  age.  A  day  or 
two  before  his  departure,  some  one  exhorted  him  to 
say  a  few  words  to  those  who  surrounded  him.  '  A 
dying  man,'  he  replied,  '  has  very  little  to  say, 
unless  he  speak  from  vanity  or  from  feebleness.' 
Voltaire  relates,  that  having  asked  Saint  Pierre  on 
his  death-bed  how  he  felt  in  regard  to  his  approach- 
ing end,  '  As  of  a  journey  into  the  .country,'  he 
answered. 

Maupertius,  the  successor  of  Saint  Pierre  at 
the  French  Academy,  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce his  eloge.  It  was  only  in  1775,  two-and- 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  that  this  honour  was 
done  to  his  memory  by  D'Alembert,  and  in  the 
manner  at  once  clear  and  cordial  which  generally 
distinguishes  D'Alenibert's  productions  of  this  kind. 
But  humanity  has  been  still  slower  in  doing  justice 
to  his  name  than  the  pedants  of  the  Academy.  Yet 
whom  ought  mankind  more  to  revere, — whom  ought 
they  to  hold  in  holier  remembrance,  than  the  Saint 
whose  brief  but  true  and  emphatic  epitaph  is  this  : — 

'  HE   LOVED   MUCH.'  " 


BEITISH  SONG-BIRDS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Eclectic  defines  poetry  to  be  the 
music  of  things,  a  definition  which  would  classify  musi- 
cal things  amongst  the  most  truly  poetical.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  natural  world  to  which  the  heart 
clings  so  closely,  after  flowers,  as  little  birds. 
Flowers  are  the  mute  poetry  of  nature,  their  verses 
are  written  in  colour  and  uttered  in  fragrance  ;  but 
birds  have  the  especial  gift  of  singing  songs,  by 
which  they  hold  kin,  according  to  John  Bunyan,  to 
little  children  and  angels.  One  would  cariy  a  flower 
in  one's  heart,  but  a  bird  should  be  the  guardian- 
angel  of  the  household,  cheering  the  domestic  hearth 
with  its  sweet  warbling,  and  drowning  the  prattle  of 
the  children  with  incessant  floods  of  song.  To  have 
opportunities  for  enjoying  the  songs  of  birds,  must 
greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  life  ;  but  to  be  able 
to  write  about  them,  to  know  the  secrets  of  their 
ways,  and  be  filled  full  of  the  joy  of  poets  and  all  the 
bird  legends  of  the  olden  time,  must  be  an  inheritance 
of  priceless  worth.  To  write  well  of  birds  one  must 
have  more  soul  than  science,  and  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Adams,  who  also  has  written  well  of  flowers,  and 


now  writes  better  of  birds,*  has  accomplished  a  task 
for  which  he  was  especially  fitted,  with  a  poetic 
enthusiasm  equal  to  the  subject. 

Here  we  have,  in  a  lovely  little  tome,  all  dight  with   [ 
green  and  gold  and  sweet  little  sunny  pictures  of  ' 
the  dear  birds,  drawn  with  such  delectable  truthful-    ' 
ness,   that  life  seems  fluttering  before  us  ; — a  full,    j 
true,  and  particular  account  of  the  songsters,  large 
and  small,  which  haunt  our  woods  and  pastures  and 
fallows,  which  flutter  in  the  bowering  ivy,  or  take 
shelter  in  the  heather  on  the  moor.     We  turn  over 
page  by  page,  and  the  eye  gladdens  ever  and  anon  with 
the  singing  picture  of  some  dear  little  birdie,  whose 
acquaintance  we  had  made  when  young,  and  again  is 
the  heart  made  to  rejoice  with  the  songs  culled  so 
choicely  from  the  poets — those  singing-birds  of  man's    j 
ideal — and  the  memory  freshened  with  associations  of  j 
verdure  and  cool  fountains,  and  woods  that  stretch 
away  to  the  brink  of  night.     Of  the  dear  nightingale 
we  learn  that  "  the  transformed  Philomela,  daughter 
of  Pandion,    king   of  Athens,    cruelly  misused   and 
deprived  of  her  sweet  organ  of  speech,   her  silver   | 
tongue,    by    Tereus,    king    of   Thrace,    her    sister's    j 
husband,   she  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods,  so 
runs  the  fable,  into 

"The  sweet  and  plaintive  Sappho  of  the  dell." 
as  Thomas  Hood  calls  it,  very  appropriately  likening 
the  bird  to  the  most  passionate  and  tender  of  female 
poets."  Tt  would  be  a  soulless,  imbecile,  and  abject 
creature  who  would  not  give  up  the  prosy  speech  of 
men  for  a  vocal  harmony  which  should  make  every 
listening  heart  throb  out  a  glad  response,  and  which 
in  its  essence  was  so  like  the  seraph  warblings  of  the 
blest  above. 

But  amid  all  sorts  of  literary  gossip  about  gold- 
finches, blackbirds,  bullfinches,  linnets,  robins, 
thrushes,  and  chirpers  of  every  colour,  shape, 
and  season,  it  is  hard  to  know  which  to  select,  so  in 
our  confusion  we  pounce  upon  the  bonny  lark,  not 
with  the  heartless  grasp  of  a  London  bird-catcher, 
or  the  rapacity  of  a  hurrying  hawk,  but  with  the 
eager  tenderness  with  which  we  take  possession  of  a 
thing  we  love.  Mr.  Adams  gives  us  first  a  gentle 
outline  of  the  bird  "wi"  speckled  breast,"  all  timid 
and  elastic  as  if  alive,  and  then  sets  out  to  tell  us  of 
his  habits,  haunts,  and  associations.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  "nothing  so  thrilling,  so  ecstatic,  so 
full  of  gushing,  uncontrollable  joy  and  gladness,  as 
the  song  of  the  lark,  heard  on  a  clear  spring  morning, 
as,  high  up  in  the  azure  dome,  it  sings  and  sings,  as  if 
indeed,  as  the  old  English  divine,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
says, — "it  had  learned  music  and  motion  of  an 
angel."  Then  forthwith  come  trooping  such  an 
accumulation  of  passages  from  authors  of  the  past 
and  present,  that  one  would  think  Mr.  Adams  had 
read  every  book  in  the  world,  of  whatever  style  or 
tongue,  and  had  treasured  in  his  inmost  heart  every 
passage  which  referred  to  his  chosen  feathered 
favourites.  We  have  the  splendid  passage  from  old 
Taylor,  in  which  he  draws  the  spiritual  lesson  from 
the  flight  of  the  lark,  describing  it  as  rising  from  its 
bed  of  grass,  and  "  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he 
rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above 
the  clouds."  Then  have  we  Bishop  Hall's  dignified 
illustration  of  the  "little  lark"  that  "mounts  up, 
singing  towards  heaven  in  a  right  tune,"  to  teach  us 
how  we  should  also  climb  up  to  God  with  "good 
affection  of  plain  and  simple  souls  ;  "  and  then,  more 
ethereal,  though  not  the  less  spiritual  and  pious, 
Shelley's  magnificent  ode  to  the  skylark,  written  by 
a  bewildered  spirit  who  himself  soared  too  high,  who 

*  Favourite  Song-birds ;  a  popular  description  of  the  fea- 
thered songsters  of  Britain,  their  habits,  haunts,  and  charac-    i 
teristic  traits.     By  H.  G.  Adams.     London,  Orr  and  Co. 
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was  dazzled  fwith  the  blinding   lights  and  whirling 
shapes  which  met  him  in  the  golden  ether  : — • 

"  Higher  still  and  higher 
From  the  earth  thou  springest, 

Like  a  cloud  of  lire, 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

"  In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun." 

But  Hogg,  and  Wilson,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Scott, 
and  Burns,  Grahame,  Montgomery,  Young,  and 
Bernard  Barton,  have  all  written  with  enthusiastic 
joy  upon  the  lark,  and  here,  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Adams,  are  strung  together  jewelled  memorials  of 
their  admiration,  so  that  not  only  "  he  who  runs  may 
read,"  but  that  "he  who  reads  shall  grow  in  joy." 
But  there  are  two  quotations  which  we  must  have 
here  ;  the  first  because  it  is  unknown,  the  second 
because  repetition  only  makes  it  read  the  fresher. 
"  The  morning  lark  soared  circling  higher  and  higher, 
till  at  length  her  song  was  like  the  soft  whisper  of 
an  angel  holding  converse  with  the  spring,  under  the 
blue  arch  of  heaven.  The  child  had  seen  the  earth- 
coloured  little  bird  rise  up  before  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  earth  had  sent  her  forth 
from  her  bosom,  as  a  messenger  to  carry  her  joy  and 
her  thanks  up  to  the  sun,  because  he  had  turned 
his  beaming  countenance  upon  her  again  in  love  and 
bounty."  That  is  from  "the  Story  without  an  End." 
The  next  is  Washington  Irving's  well-remembered 
passage  : — "  I  should  like  to  be  a  lark  :  he  revels  in 
the  brightest  time  of  day,  in  the  happiest  season  of 
the  year,  among  fresh  meadows  and  opening  flowers, 
and  when  he  has  sated  himself  with  the  sweetness  of 
earth,  he  wings  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  as  if  he 
would  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  morning  stars." 
May  the  prayers  of  the  just  go  with  him  who  would 
"like  to  be  a  lark  !  "  for  his  gentleness,  his  charity, 
and  his  love  of  the  poet's  "household  gods." 

Well,  we  cannot  with  Michael  Drayton — 

"  Up  with  the  jocund  lark,— 

Whilst  yet  the  blushing  dawn,  out  of  the  cheerful  east, 
Is  ushering  forth  the  day." 

Nor  with  Milton  can  we  stand  upon  the  hill-top, — 

"  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  arise." 

So,  like  birds  imprisoned  in  cages  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  our  own  songs  muffled  by  a  dusty  fate,  we 
will  sit  here  at  the  desk  and  get  another  hour's 
consolation  from  the  green  memories  enshrined  in 
Mr.  Adams's  book,  and  when  the  lark's  song  is  sung, 
we  will  listen  to  the  thrush,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of 
the  season,  the  hour,  or  the  place  ;  which,  perhaps  is 
the  greatest  compensation  a  book  can  give,  when 
destiny  denies  the  enjoyment  of  the  reality. 


BRING  BACK  MY  FLOWERS. 

1 1  Bring  back  my  Flowers  ! "  said  a  rosy  child, 

As  she  played  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
And  cast  down  wreaths  of  the  flowerets  wild 

On  the  ever-hurrying  tide. 
But  the  stream  flowed  on,  and  her  treasures  bore 

To  the  far-off  sparkling  sea, 
To  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  no  more, 

Though  she  cried,  "  Come  back  to  me, 
Ye  fairest  gems  of  these  forest  bowers  ; 
Oh,  stream  !  bright  stream  !  bring  back  my  flowers. 


"Bring  back  my  Flowers  !"  said  a  noble  youth, 

As  he  mournfully  stood  alone, 
And  sadly  thought  on  the  broken  truth 

Of  a  heart  that  was  once  his  own, — 
Of  a  light  that  shone  on  his  life's  young  day, 

As  brilliant  as  man  e'er  knew, — 
Of  a  love  that  his  reason  had  led  astray, 

And  to  him  was  no  longer  true. 
"  Return,"  he  cried,  "  life's  brightest  hours  ; — 
Oh,  stream  of  Time  !  bring  back  my  flowers." 

"  Bring  back  my  Flowers  ! "  a  mother  sighed, 

O'er  the  grave  where  her  infant  slept ; 
And  where,  in  her  stubbornness  and  pride, 

She  her  tearful  vigils  kept. 
"  Oh,  why  does  the  cruel  hand  of  Death 

Seek  victims  so  fair  as  she  ? 
Oh,  why  are  the  loved  ones  of  others  left, 

While  mine  is  thus  snatched  from  me  ? 
Who  gave  to  thee,  Death,  such  cruel  powers  ? 
Oh,  grave  !  dark  grave  !  bring  back  my  flowers." 

"  Bring  back  my  Flowers  ! "  said  an  earnest  man, 

As  he  hurriedly  scanned  the  past, 
And  thought  that  the  moments  were  sweeping  him  by, 

And  hastening  on  to  his  last — 
As  he  thought  on  the  deeds  that  the  great  and  skilled 

Had  done  for  their  fellow  men, 
And  deemed  that  his  mission  was  unfulfilled 

In  not  aiding  and  helping  them ; — 
tl  TJnuttered  thoughts  and  neglected  powers, 
Oh,  stream  of  Time  !  bring  back  my  flowers." 

"  Bring  back  my  Flowers  ! "  said  a  grey-haired  man, 

For  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  fled  ; 
And  those  he  had  loved  and  cherished  most 

Were  slumbering  with  the  dead. 
But  a  faith  in  his  God  still  cheered  him  on, 

Though  the  present  was  dark  and  drear, 
For  he  knew  that  in  Heaven  he'd  meet  again 

The  friends  upon  earth  so  dear. 
"  Come,  Death  ! "  he  cried,  "  for  in  Eden's  bowers 
Our  God  will  restore  our  long  lost  flowers." 

ERNEST  WATMOUGH. 


DEAD  MEN'S  SHOES. 

A   TALE. 

"  HA!  George,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  I  hav'n't 
seen  you  for  an  age,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  young 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  as,  on  turning  an  angle  of 
one  of  the  "  west-end  "  streets,  he  came  into  sudden 
contact  with  another.  "  Why,  you  look  as  careworn 
and  thoughtful  as  if  you'd  got  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
nation  on  your  shoulders  ! "  he  added,  giving  his 
friend's  hand  a  hearty  squeeze. 

"I  was  in  deep  thought,  coz,  and  I  really  should 
not  have  seen  you  if  you  hadn't  spoken  to  me,"  was 
the  reply  ;  and,  to  let  the  reader  into  a  secret,  the 
speaker  would  gladly  have  slipped  by  without  the 
recognition. 

"  You  were  not  in  a  brown  study,  I  hope,"  rejoined 
the  first  speaker,  half  jestingly,  half  seriously. 

"  No — yes.  Well,  it  was  something  like  it ; — but 
never  mind,  let  me  know  what  has  brought  you  to 
London?" 
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"  'A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord/  "  answered 
Edward  Berrington,  laughing. 

"  That  won't  do,  Ned.  I  may  truly  reply  with 
Horatio,  'I  know  you  are  no  truant.'  You're  a 
downright  steady  fellow,  for  all  yon  always  seem  so 
full  of  glee." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  am,  George  ;  I  try  to  be  merry  and 
wise.  But,  to  answer  your  query  in  plain  prose, — my 
governors  have  given  me  a  month's  holiday,  and  I 
mean  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  seeing  all  I  can  of  this 
our  terraqueous  globe.  I  came  here  yesterday  to  give 
a  nod  to  a  few  London  friends.  To-morrow  I  mean  to 
start  off  for  Dover,  and  then  cross  the  Straits,  just  to 
take  a  peep  at  our  neighbours,  the  French.  I  know 
enough  of  the  language  to  make  myself  generally 
xinderstood,  and  a  few  blunders  will  serve  for  an 
amusement,  and  lighten  the  way.  I  purpose  going  as 
far  as  Paris,  at  all  events.  By  that  time  I  shall  see 
how  my  time  and  my  pocket  stand,  and  I  must  regu- 
late my  mode  of  returning  home  accordingly.  There, 
that  is  a  sketch  of  my  intended  movements." 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  his  friend. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  asked  Berrington.  "  I'm 
looking  out  for  a  companion  ;  I  like  to  have  some  one 
with  me  when  I'm  enjoying  myself.  It  makes  every- 
thing doubly  pleasant." 

"So  it  does,"  responded  his  cousin,  with  an  em- 
phasis Berrington  did  not  quite  understand. 

?<  You'll  go,  then?" 

"No,  I  did  not  say  that." 

"  What,  are  you  out  of  cash.  If  so,  don't  let  that 
be  an  obstacle.  If  you'll  put  up  with  my  stingy  ways, — 
such  as  walking  when  I  can't  afford  to  ride,  and  look- 
ing out  for  second-rate  inns,  &c.,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company,  and  we'll  share  my  purse  between  us." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  coz,  but  I  cannot 
accept  of  your  generosity,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  not  ?  Come,  don't  be  too  proud  to  accept  of 
a  little  matter  like  that  from  an  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow ;  besides,  we're  all  of  one  family,  you  know." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  I  should  not  go.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? " 

"To  say  the  truth,  I'm  not  very  clever  at  such 
things.  I  once  got  into  a  terrible  hobble  by  letting 
out  something  cousin  Nelly  told  me  in  confidence.  I 
never  had  a  secret  of  my  own ; — you  had  better  not 
trust  me,  perhaps." 

"  You  are  jesting,  Edward,  but  I  am  serious.  If 
you  let  out,  as  you  call  it,  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  you  will  be  the  ruin  of  me." 

Berrington  looked  into  his  cousin's  face  with  some- 
thing like  an  expression  of  alarm.  "  I  hope  you  have 
done  nothing  you  are  ashamed  of,  George,"  he  now 
said,  in  a  serious  tone. 

George  Stanley  laughed  in  his  turn.  "  Why,  Ned, " 
he  exclaimed,  "you  look  at  me  as  if  you  feared  I  was 
going  to  make  a  confession  of  having  turned  highway- 
man, or  some  such  dreadful  thing.  The  whole  of  it  is, 
I've  got  a  wife." 

"A  wife!"  repeated  his  companion,  in  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

' '  Yes,  that's  all.  It's  nothing  very  terrible,  you 
see." 

"No,  not  if  she's  a  good  one.  Solomon  says,  'He 
that  findeth  a  wife  fmdeth  a  good  thing  ; '  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
that's  all  I  can  say  ;  I  don't  know  what  the  set  forms 
of  congratulation  are  on  such  occasions.  But  why 
should  you  make  a  secret  of  it  ? " 

"  Oh  !  it  must  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  old  gent." 

"You  think  he  would  be  displeased,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  would.  He  has  got  an  idea  into 
his  head — and  it's  one  of  the  things  he's  very  obstinate 
upon— that  a  man  ought  never  to  marry  till  he  is 


established  in  life.  I've  a  notion  he  acted  upon  it 
himself,  and  that  is  why  he's  a  bachelor  ;  for  you 
know  he  was  pretty  much  in  years  before  he  came 
into  that  fine  estate.  But  I  don't  see  why,  because  a 
man  is  poor,  he  should  live  a  lonely,  miserable  life." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  was  you  responded  so  heartily 
to  my  remark  about  the  pleasure  of  having  a  compa- 
nion," said  his  cousin. 

"  Then  you  can  sympathize  with  me,  Edward." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  prepared  to  answer  that  till  I  know 
all  the  circumstances.  I  am  something  of  Uncle 
Gratton's  way  of  thinking  in  the  matter.  I  should 
think  it  wrong  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
reared  in  comfort,  and  perhaps  luxury,  and  let  her 
have  to  struggle  with  those  difficulties  which  I  could 
bear  with  a  brave  front  myself.  But  perhaps  your 
bride  has  a  fortune  of  her  own  ? " 

"  No,  she  has  not, — as  least  she  has  not  got  one  in 
possession.  There  are  a  few  thousands  coming  to 
her  on  the  death  of  an  aged  grandmother.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  army  officer,  and  she  and  her  mother, 
who  is  a  widow,  have  for  some  years  had  a  struggle 
to  live  on  her  mother's  scanty  pension  ;  so  I've  not 
placed  her  in  a  worse  situation." 

"  That  is  very  true,  whilst  you  are  without  any 
family  ;  but  suppose,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  you 
have  half-a-dozen  little  mouths  to  fill, — what  will  you 
do  then?" 

"  Oh,  by  that  time  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  have 
means  to  fill  them." 

"  You  are  harping  on  the  old  string,  I  see,  George," 
said  his  cousin  ;  "  your  mother  did  a  foolish  act  in 
bringing  you  up  with  the  idea  of  jumping  into  a 
fortune.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  good  coming  from 
waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  I've  often  been 
thankful  that  I  never  had  any  such  foolish  notions 
put  into  my  head.  I'd  much  rather  manufacture  a 
pair  for  myself." 

"  But  you  know  Uncle  Gratton  always  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  me,  and  my  mother  was  his  favourite 
niece?" 

"  That  may  be  :  still,  it  would  not  suit  me  to 
depend  on  the  favours  of  any  rich  man.  I  hope  you 
don't  think  I'm  jealous  of  you.  I  candidly  tell  you,  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  a  fortune." 

"  Well,  you  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  I  took 
you  to  be,  Ned.  I  don't  think  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sands a  year  are  to  be  despised." 

"  Certainly  not ;  if  I  had  it,  I  hope  I  should  make 
good  use  of  it ;  but  as  I  hav'n't  got  it,  nor  have  any 
prospect,  I'm  quite  as  well  satisfied  to  make  my  own 
fortune." 

"  But  suppose  you  cannot  make  one  ?" 

"Then  I'll  do  without  one.  But,  seriously,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  think  you  do  very  wrong  to  spend  your 
best  days  in  idleness,  with  the  bare  expectation  of 
Uncle  Gratton's  property, — especially  now  that  you 
are  a  married  man." 

"  Idleness  !"  repeated  Stanley,  a  little  sharply. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  absolutely  do 
nothing,  but  that  you  do  nothing  that  is  likely  to 
advance  you  in  life." 

"  When  did  you  say  you  should  leave  London?"  his 
cousin  asked,  abruptly  changing  the  conversation. 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  come  and  spend  an  hour  with  me  this 
evening,  will  you  ?  and  then  I'll  introduce  you  to  my 
Violet." 

"Violet!  Is  that  her  <  name,  or  is  it  only  a  ro- 
mantic appellation  you  have  given  her  yourself  ?" 

"It's  her  name,  and  it  is  no  misnomer.  Her 
character  is  in  unison  with  it." 

"  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  paying  you  a  visit, 
but  you  must  tell  me  where  I  am  to  look  for  your 
little  Eden." 
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Stanley  drew  out  his  card-case. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  charmed  with  it  as  to 
want  such  an  one  myself  just  now,  "Berrington  laugh- 
ingly rejoined. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  Ned.  You  are  too  prudent 
to  fall  in  love." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  been  over  head 
and  ears  in  love." 

"  Have  you  ?     Then  how  did  you  get  out  of  it  ? " 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day.  It  is  no 
secret,  but  it  is  a  long  tale,  and  not  one  to  be  told  at 
the  corner  of  the  street.  Good  by,  good  by.  I'll 
forage  you  out  about  six  or  seven  o'clock,"  and  with 
this  Edward  Berrington  bounded  on. 

Huge,  overgrown  London,  with  its  "  myriad 
homes,"  has  a  street  or  locality  for  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  vast — nay,  almost  appalling — is  the  chasm 
between  the  lordly  mansions  of  Regent's  Park  and  the 
dark  and  dirty  cellars  of  St.  Giles's.  The  descent  is, 
however,  by  slight  gradations.  The  middle  ranks 
form  an  important  link,  or,  rather,  an  important 
series  of  links,  in  this  great  chain  ;  and  the  extremes  of 
this  rank  are  as  distinct  in  their  character  as  though 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  same.  The  substantial 
dwellings  of  the  monied  banker,  the  merchant,  and 
successful  professional  man  (though  there  are  fewer  of 
the  latter),  tower  above  the  lowly  and  modest,  but 
still  quiet  and  genteel  little  row  or  terrace,  with  little 
less  superiority  than  does  the  mansion  of  the  aristo- 
crat over  the  cottage  of  the  artizan ;  for  wealth  is  now 
carrying  its  possessors  upwards,  and  merging  the 
higher  portion  of  the  middle  station  into  the  caste 
beyond  it. 

Knowing  the  extent  of  Mr.  George  Stanley's  means, 
his  cousin  did  not  think  of  looking  for  the  street, 
which  was  very  delicately  written  on  his  card,  in  a 
locality  of  tall,  imposing-looking  houses.  He  knew 
but  little  of  London,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  city  of  York  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
but  he  knew  enough  to  be  able  to  pretty  well  de- 
termine the  appearance  of  the  place  he  was  in 
quest  of. 

"That  is  it,  I'll  warrant,"  he  mentally  said,  as  his 
eye  fell  on  a  row  of  neat  white-fronted  houses,  with 
one  bow-topped  parlour  window, — having  short  green 
blinds  and  muslin  curtains,  and  two  smaller  square 
ones  above.  And  he  was  right.  No.  9  in  this  row, 
styled Terrace,  was  the  residence  he  was  seek- 
ing. His  rap  at  the  knocker  w.as  answered  by  a 
respectable  domestic,  who  showed  him  at  once  into 
the  room,  or  rather  rooms,  where  the  family  were 
sitting, — for  the  two  small  parlours  were  made  into 
one  large  room,  by  the  folding-doors  which  connected 
them  being  opened. 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  George,  starting  up 
from  the  seat  he  was  occupying  at  a  table,  and  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  his  visitor,  "I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you  ;"  then,  turning  to  the  ladies,  he  formally  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  George  Stanley  and  her  mother, 
Mrs  Derville. 

The  bride  was  a  ladylike  young  woman  of  about 
one-and  twenty,  whose  modest  beauty  answered  well 
to  the  poetical  name  which  she  bore  ;  and  her  mother 
was  a  quiet-looking  gentlewoman  of  about  five-and- 
forty,  on  whose  lineaments  care  had  stamped  indelible 
marks.  The  visitor  saw  in  an  instant  that  they  were 
persons  who  had  struggled  hard  to  keep  up  a  respect- 
able and  genteel  appearance  on  very  small  means, 
and  he  felt  for  the  young  creature  who  had  now 
placed  her  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  an  inert  and 
ease-loving  young  man. 

Tea  was  immediately  brought  in,  and  the  fair  bride 
won  the  heart  of  her  visitor  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  blended  warm  hospitality  with  etiquette.  Edward 
Berrington  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have  a 


thorough  contempt  for  most  of  the  forms  of  polished 
society.  He  was  an  advocate  for  what  he  called  plain 
good  English  manners  ;  but  he  could  not  see  anything 
to  find  fault  with  in  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  he  thought  her 
one  of  the  most  natural  young  ladies  he  had  ever  met 
with. 

After  tea  was  removed,  Stanley  proposed  to  his 
friend  that  they  should  have  a  cigar  together  in  the 
little  rustic  arbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  "  I 
should  prefer  some  music,  if  quite  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Stanley,"  Berrington  replied,  glancing  at  an  open 
piano  which  stood  in  the  room  :  "indeed,  I  have  given 
up  smoking,  lately, — I  think  it  an  extravagant  habit, 
which  young  men  should  avoid." 

"  Hem  !  That  is  a  slap  at  me;  but  I'm  used  to  your 
peculiarities,  Ned,  and  I'm  too  good-tempered  to  take 
offence,"  he  added,  smiling.  "Well,  Violet  shall  play 
you  a  tune  when  we  come  in  again,  but  I  must  have 
my  whiff  in  the  garden.  I  never  annoy  the  ladies 
with  my  cigars,  and  I  think  that  is  very  good  of  me." 

The  bride  laughed,  and  Berrington  gave  a  signi- 
ficant shrug,  which  was  meant  to  say,  "  I  know  you, 
too." 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  alone, 
Ned,"  said  Stanley,  when  they  were  seated  in  their 
retreat.  "Come,  have  a  cigar  with  me,  won't  you?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  have  formed  a  resolution 
never  to  smoke  another,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  tempt 
me  to  break  it." 

"  Why,  what  could  induce  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ? 
Have  you  joined  the  teetotallers  ?" 

"  No ;  but  perhaps  I  shall  do  that  some  day.  But  I 
had  two  very  good  motives  for  leaving  off  smoking. 
One  was,  I  thought  it  might  lead  me  to  love  drinking, 
— it  does  so  in  many  instances, — and  the  other  was,  I 
wanted  to  save  my  money,  and  use  it  for  some  better 
purpose." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  but  what  it  is  all  very  prudent," 
said  Stanley,  at  the  same  time  lighting  his  cigar, 
"  But  you  are  a  prudent  fellow,  Ned.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  you  always  were.  I  think  Dame  Nature 
makes  a  great  difference  in  us.  She  makes  one  man 
thoughtful  about  such  things,  and  another  reckless  of 
them." 

"  I  think  education  and  habit  has  more  to  do 
with  those  matters  than  Dame  Nature  has,"  said 
Berrington. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is  so;  and  it  is  because  I  have 
never  been  taught  to  regard  such  things,  that  I  am 
not  so  careful  as  you  are.  However,  we  will  not  settle 
that  matter  now  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about 
my  affairs.  I  have  something  pressing  very  heavily 
on  my  mind." 

"  Not  a  debt,  I  hope  ?"  said  his  friend. 

"  Yes ;  it  is, — you  have  guessed  right.  I  was 
obliged  to  get  into  debt  for  some  furniture  for  our 
little  house  ;  yet  you  see  I  have  not  been  extravagant, 
— there  is  nothing  very  costly.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
furniture  belongs  to  Mrs.  Derville,  but  we  could  not 
do  without  a  few  additions,  and  I  have  not  told  Violet 
that  they  are  not  paid  for." 

"How  did  you  hope  to  pay?"  asked  Berrington, 
looking  very  gravely.  ' '  If  you  could  not  pay  for  them 
before  your  marriage,  how  could  you  hope  to  pay 
after?" 

"  Oh !  I  trusted  to  something  turning  up  for  me. 
You  know  the  old  gent  sometimes  makes  me  a  present 
of  a  twenty  or  thirty-pound  note,  when  I  go  to  see 
him,  but  by  ill-luck  he  didn't  do  that  when  I  went 
down  last  time.  I'm  afraid  he  is  getting  more  stingy 
than  he  used  to  be." 

"George,"  said  Edward  Berrington,  seriously,  "you 
do  very  wrong  to  depend  on  the  precarious  gifts  of  a 
rich  relative,  more  especially  as  you  have  involved 
another  person  in  your  good  or  ill  fortune.  What 
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you  ought  to  do  is,  to  try  to  procure  some  situation 
which  would  support  your  family  respectably.'' 

"  But  you  know  I  was  never  brought  up  with  the 
idea  of  following  either  a  business  or  a  profession, " 
said  Stanley. 

"  True,  you  were  brought  up  to  expect  a  fortune, 
without  the  trouble  of  making  one,  and  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  your  difficulties.  It  is  a  most  un- 
happy notion  for  any  young  man ;  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  deadens  the  energies,  and  checks  a  spirit  of 
enterprise ;  in  short,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
renders  young  men  good  for  nothing." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  be  blamed,  Ned." 

"No,  you  are  rather  to  be  pitied.  But  you  are  old 
enough  now  to  see  the  evil,  and  if  you  don't  try  to 
remedy  it  you  will  be  to  be  blamed,  especially  now  that 
you  have  increased  your  responsibilities  by  marrying." 

"Well,  I  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  bring  any 
trouble  upon  my  wife,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  but 
situations  good  for  anything  are  not  to  be  procured 
very  easily." 

"  No,  they  are  not ;  and  you  may  have  difficulties 
to  meet  with  from  not  being  accustomed  to  business 
of  any  sort  j — still,  perseverance  will  do  a  great  deal ; 
and  if  you  cannot  get  exactly  what  you  like  at  first,  it 
would  be  better  to  get  what  you  can  than  not  to  be 
earning  anything." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  your  advice,  Ned,  and  try.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  wish  to  live  an  idle  life.  But  now,  can 
you  help  me  to  get  out  of  my  present  trouble.  This 
upholsterer  has  a  notion  that  I  am  poor,  and  he  is 
therefore  very  pressing, — indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
send  me  a  letter  this  morning,  threatening  law  pro- 
ceedings if  I  did  not  settle  the  matter  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  that  was  what  I  was  looking  so  grave  about  when 
I  met  with  you. " 

"  I'll  spare  you  a  few  pounds  out  of  what  I  was 
going  to  spend  on  my  trip  ;  I  must  only  come  home  a 
little  sooner,"  said  Edward. 

"I  thank  you,  that  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  won't  be  enough.  You  have  money.  I  -know 
you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  pound." 

"No,  I  always  put  aside  a  portion  of  my  salary, — 
but  that  is  for  a  special  purpose  ;  I  never  touch  it." 

"  Is  it  to  furnish  your  house  with  before  you  get 
settled,  for  I  know  very  well  you  will  never  be  in  the 
scrape  I  am  in  ?"  said  Stanley,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  it  is  devoted  to,  but 
that  is  not  all,"  returned  his  cousin.  "  But  what  may 
be  the  sum  you  want?" 

"A  ten-pound  note  would,  I  think,  silence  my 
troublesome  creditor  for  the  present,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  pay  the  rest  in  a  few  weeks.  Can  you  spare 
me  that  sum?" 

"Well,  I  will  spare  it  you,  George,  if  you  will 
promise  me  that  you  will  try  to  do  something  for 
yourself  immediately.  I  laughed  at  you  for  waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes,  but  I  am  in  earnest  in  urging 
you  to  give  up  that  sort  of  thing,  and  do  what  you 
can  to  earn  your  living." 

"  I  will  promise  you, — that's  a  bargain  ;  you  have 
relieved  my  mind  of  a  great  burden,  Ned,  and  I  feel 
very  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  it,  I  can  go  in  and 
enjoy  Violet's  music  now,"  he  added,  rising,  and 
knocking  the  live  embers  from  his  cigar. 

Edward  Berrington  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and, 
taking  two  Bank  of  England  notes  of  five  pounds 
each,  out  of  it,  he  transferred  them  to  the  hand  of  his 
cousin. 

****** 

We  mtist  now,  courteous  reader,  take  a  leap  on  in 
time.  Eight  years  subsequent  to  the  period  when  we 
first  introduced  the  cousins,  Edward  Berrington  was  a 
married  man,  settled  down  in  a  pretty  cottage  oriiee  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  York.  He  still  went 


daily  to  the  same  house  of  business,  but  he  no  longer 
held  a  situation  as  clerk  there.  He  was  one  of  the 
principals.  We  will  just  take  a  peep  at  him  and  his 
family  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  one  lovely  summer's 
morning.  The  repast  was  spread  in  a  little  back 
parlour,  overlooking  a  tastefully  laid  out  garden, — 
yes,  little  we  say, — and  though  large  rooms  are  cer- 
tainly healthy  and  handsome,  and  in  some  respects 
desirable,  there  is  something  very  pleasant  and  snug 
in  a  little  room.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  place  was 
a  young  matron,  whose  simple  style  of  dress,  and 
cheerful,  blooming  face,  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  everything  about  her.  She  was  busily  engaged 
in  pouring  out  tea  and  buttering  rolls.  On  one  side  of 
her  was  a  blue-eyed  girl  of  nearly  two  years  old,  on 
the  other  was  a  boy,  numbering  perhaps  twice  her 
years,  and  seated  opposite,  luxuriating  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  and  seemingly  enjoying  the  scene  ;  before  him 
with  the  highest  possible  zest,  was  our  ci-devant 
acquaintance,  Edward  Berrington.  There  was  no 
bawling  and  squalling,  upsetting  of  cups,  and  other 
mishaps  of  the  sort  in  this  well-regulated  family,  so 
the  elder  members  were  carrying  on  an  agreeable 
conversation.  This  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  post. 

Two  letters  were  brought  into  the  room  by  a  ser- 
vant, and  laid  down  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Berrington.  He  took  up  the  one  nearest  to  him,  and 
broke  the  seal.  It  was  a  brief  letter  of  business,  but 
the  contents  were  evidently  of  an  important  nature, 
for  his  countenance  underwent  a  change  from  concern 
to  surprise,  and  then  from  surprise  to  something  like 
pleasure,  as  his  eye  ran  rapidly  over  the  page. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said  the 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Oh  no,  my  love  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
presently,"  was  his  reply,  and  he  took  up  the  other 
letter. 

That  was  written  in  an  elegant  female  hand,  but 
though  her  husband  read  it  with  evident  emotion,  and 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  its  contents,  Mrs.  Ber- 
rington did  not  feel  anything  like  jealousy.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  she  felt  a  little  curious — 
no !  anxious  is  a  better  word — to  know  what  the  letters 
were  about,  especially  as  her  husband  was  very  silent 
and  thoughtful  through  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Berrington  kissed  the 
children,  and  bade  them  run  into  the  garden  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  he  talked  a  little  with  their  mamma. 
"  One  of  those  letters  I  had  just  now,  my  dear  Amelia," 
he  said,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  wife  were  alone,  "  was 
from  a  lawyer,  to  let  me  know  that  my  uncle  Gratton 
is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  me  property  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  He  does  not  state  exactly  how 
much." 

"Indeed!" 

"  You  know,  my  dear,"  Berrington  added,  "  I  never 
professed  any  particular  affection  for  the  old  gentle- 
man, so  I  can't  say  I  feel  any  great  grief  at  his  loss  ; 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  above  half-a-dozen  times 
in  my  life,  and  that  was  a  great  many  years  ago,  when 
I  was  quite  a  boy.  He  did  not  take  to  me,  and  I  never 
looked  for  a  penny  from  him.  George  Stanley  was  his 
favourite  ;  and  the  worst  part  of  the  business  is  that 
George  has  always  reckoned  upon  being  his  heir,  and 
I  shall  be  the  gainer  by  his  disappointment." 

"  But  perhaps  Mr.  Gratton  has  left  a  large  sum 
to  him  too,"  said  the  lady.  "He  was  very  rich  I 
have  heard  you  say." 

"That  is  not  the  case,  I  find,  by  the  letter  that 
came  at  the  same  time."  returned  Berrington  ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket.  "  This  letter," 
he  said,  giving  it  into  her  hand,  "  is  from  Stanley's 
wife.  She  writes  to  me  in  sad  trouble,  poor  thing, 
for  her  husband  is  in  prison  for  debt." 
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"  Then  you  will  be  able  to  help  them  out  of  their 
troubles,  my  dear  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  like  you,  my  love,  to  say  that," 
he  cried.  "  But  the  most  unhappy  part  of  all  is  that 
Stanley  is  a  person  nobody  can  do  any  permanent  good 
for.  He  is  not  a  badly-disposed  young  man,- — far  from 
it ;  but  he  is  so  thoughtless  and  indolent,  and  fond  of 
self-indulgence,  that  if  you  help  him  out  of  one  scrape 
he  gets  into  another  directly.  However,  I  must  see 
what  can  be  done  for  him  now.  I  expect  he  has 
been  launching  out  into  extravagance,  or  borrowing 
money  or  something  of  the  sort,  on  the  strength  of 
his  expectations  from  Uncle  Gratton's  will,  and  now 
Mrs.  Stanley  tells  me  that  he  has  only  left  him  a  little 
sum  to  buy  mourning,  and  a  few  books,  and  busts,  and 
such  things." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Edward,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all 
thai  is  kind  and  generous,"  said  the  lady.  "I  feel  for 
him,  notwithstanding;  and  his  poor  wife  is  very  much 
to  be  pitied." 

"  She  is,  indeed  ;  she  is  a  very  nice  young  woman, — 
she  deserves  a  better  husband  than  George.  Not  but 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  very  kind  to  her,  I 
believe,  in  his  way  ;  but  I  cannot  call  a  man  a  yood 
husband  who  does  not  make  a  struggle,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  his  own  inclination  too,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
family." 

"  Certainly  not,"  responded  the  lady. 

"My  best  way  will  be,  I  suppose,  to  go  into 
town  now,  and  make  arrangements  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week's  absence,  and  then  start  off  by  the  last 
train  to  London,"  Berrington  added.  "  My  own 
business  must  be  attended  to  immediately,  and  I 
should  feel  anxious  to  go  to  London,  if  it  were  only  to 
see  what  can  be  done  for  my  cousin." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  know  best,"  said  his  wife  ; 
"  but  must  you  start  to-night ;  will  not  to-morrow 
morning  do  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  I  must  not  lose  any  time,  especially 
as  poor  George  is  in  prison." 

On  this,  Mrs.  Berrington  smiled  an  assent. 

Mr.  Gratton,  as  may  have  been  surmised  by  the 
reader,  had  been  much  displeased  with  his  nephew 
when  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  he  had  married 
without  asking  his  advice,  or  even  telling  him.  He 
was  further  displeased  at  his  indolent  and  extravagant 
habits,  and  having  heard  that  Edward  Berrington 
was  a  steady,  careful,  and  persevering  young  man,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  alter  his  will,  which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  in  George  Stanley's  favour, 
and  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Berrington. 

Stanley  had  kept  his  promise  to  his  cousin,  if 
running  his  eye  over  a  few  columns  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  and  making  one  or  two 
applications,  could  be  called  keeping  it.  Meeting, 
however,  with  some  disappointments  and  difficulties 
in  the  onset,  he  thought  these  a  sufficient  apology  for 
not  persevering  in  the  affair,  and  he  therefore  fell 
back  into  his  old  habits.  He  and  his  cousin  had 
never  met  since  the  evening  when  the  conversation 
we  have  related  took  place,  but  they  had  frequently 
corresponded  ;  for  Stanley  had  made  several  applica- 
tions for  further  assistance,  always  under  some  very 
pressing  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  Berring- 
ton's  convictions  that  it  was  really  doing  him  very 
little  service,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him. 
The  conduct  of  his  uncle,  which  he  could  not  in  heart 
condemn,  and  the  deep  distress  into  which  he  was  now 
plunged,  opened  Stanley's  eyes  to  the  truth  more  fully 
than  they  ever  had  been  before.  And  when  he  found 
his  cousin  act  with  a  generosity  he  could  scarcely 
have  looked  for,  even  from  him,  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  own  selfish  and  indolent  course. 
"  You  deserve  the  fortune,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you 


do,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  Berrington  by  the  hand, 
whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  You  deserve  it 
far  more  than  I  do,  and  I  must  be  base  to  envy  you. 
I  have  made  promises  before,  and  broken  them  so 
often,  that  I  cannot  expect  you  to  believe  me,"  he 
added  ;  "  but  it  is  my  full  purpose  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  now." 

"  Well,  I  will  believe  you,"  cried  Edward  Berring- 
ton, warmly  returning  his  pressure,  "  for  I  believe  it 
was  looking  for  Dead  Men's  Shoes  that  did  all  the 
mischief." 

Stanley  smiled  mournfully  as  he  said,  "  I  believe 
you  are  right,  Ned ;  I  believe  you  are  quite  right ; 
and  if  I  had  had  them  I  should  soon  have  worn  them 
out." 

ANNE  MARIA  SABGEANT. 


THE  THREE  FISHES. 

IN  the  kingdom  of  Stephilin,  which  lies  on  the  coast 
of  the  Grey  Sea,  there  was  once  a  pond,  famous  for 
the  singularly  excellent  fishes  it  contained.    The  king 
reserved    them  for  his  own  table,  and  his  subjects 
were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to  attempt  to 
catch  any  without  his  express  command.    It  happened   j 
that  his  majesty  abstained  from  eating  these  delicacies    | 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  during  which  three    I 
of  them  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and  became  lords 
of  the  pond.     Fishes,  as  well  as  men,  have  different   j 
characters  and   inch* nations,    and   these   individuals, 
although  sworn  friends,  were  no  exceptions  ;  for  the 
first  was  remarkably  courageous,  the  second  exceed- 
ingly cunning,  and  the  third  laziness  itself ;  they  were 
all,  however,  equally  greedy,  and  as  they  disdained 
insects,  worms,  and  little  fry,  and  could  satisfy  their 
appetites  on  nothing  less  than  their  younger  brethren, 
the  pond  in  a  short  time  was  nearly  depopulated. 

But  nothing  can  be  kept  secret :  the  king  at  length 
heard  of  their  voracity,  and  determined  to  catch  and 
eat  them  ;  he  therefore  sent  his  fishermen  one  night 
to  the  pond,  with  orders  to  get  their  nets  all  ready  by 
sunrise,  when  he  would  be  present  to  witness  the 
capture  of  the  tyrants.  The  men  accordingly  sought 
a  favourable  position  on  the  banks,  where  they  esta- 
blished themselves  until  the  morning,  and  in  the 
mean  time  beguiled  the  hours  by  eating,  drinking, 
and  talking.  Their  discourse,  which  naturally  turned 
on  the  object  that  brought  them  thither,  was  fortu- 
nately overheard  by  a  frog  that  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  forthwith  hastened  to  inform  the 
devoted  fishes  of  their  impending  peril.  The  three 
companions  were  supping  together  when  she  arrived, 
and  united  in  ridiculing  her  croakings — so  they  called 
her  friendly  warning  ;  they  insisted,  however,  on  her 
joining  their  revels,  which  were  prolonged  until  past 
midnight,  when  they  fell  asleep. 

At  sunrise,  the  king  having  come,  the  fishermen 
proceeded  to  cast  the  nets,  while  the  watchful  frog 
called  loudly  on  the  three  fishes  to  arouse  themselves 
and  flee.  The  brave  and  the  sly  awoke  with  a  start  ; 
the  first  gained  the  mouth  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
into  the  pond,  and,  biting  through  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  soon  reached  a  place  of  safety  ;  while  the  second 
counterfeited  death,  and  floated  apparently  lifeless  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  after  having  filled  his  gills 
with  some  mud  of  a  most  disagreeable  smell. 

But  in  vain  did  the  frog  call  on  the  sluggard  ;  he 
heard,  but  would  not  stir.  The  fishermen  began  to 
drag  the  nets  ;  they  caught  with  their  hands  the 
cunning  fellow  that  permitted  himself  to  be  drifted 
about  at  the  will  of  the  waters,  but,  smelling  his  gills, 
they  flung  him  back  into  the  pond,  as  not  worth 
having.  They  then  dragged  the  nets  closer  and 
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closer,  and,  at  last,  the  still-dozing,  lazy  fish  was 
entangled  and  taken. 

It  is  said,  that  even  while  the  king  looked  at  him 
as  he  was  lying  on  the  grass,  he  gaped,  and,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  asked  what ,  o'clock  it  was  !  His 
majesty,  finding  him  fine  and  fat,  commanded  him  to 
be  cooked  immediately,  and  served  up  for  breakfast. 

So  true  it  is  that  idleness  never  escapes  the  punish- 
ment it  merits. 


GEORGE  BORROW  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
IN  TWO  PAETS. 

PART   II. 

Two  years  passed  in  Edinburgh,  during  which  time 
the  young  Borrow  acquired,  to  his  father's  horror, 
the  unmistakeable  dialect  of  "the  High  School 
callant."  Then  they  left;  the  militia  corps  returned 
to  England,  and  were  disbanded.  Another  year 
passed  in  quiet  life ;  1815  arrived,  and  Napoleon's 
|  return  from  Elba  again  threw  the  whole  isle  into 
consternation.  The  militia  were  raised  anew,  and 
though  the  French  were  quelled,  disturbances  were 
threatened  in  Ireland,  and  thither  the  corps  with 
which  Sorrow's  father,  and  now  his  elder  brother, 
were  connected)  were  shipped  from  a  port  in  Essex, 
and  landed  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  above  named.  Up  the  country  they  went ;  it 
became  wilder  as  they  proceeded, — the  people  along 
the  road  sides,  with  whom  the  soldiers  jested  in  the 
patois  of  East  Anglia,  answered  them  in  a  rough, 
guttural  language,  strange  and  wild.  The  soldiers 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  silent.  It  was  Irish- 
Celtic  that  the  people  spoke,  and  soon,  when  the 
regiment  got  settled  in  quarters,  young  Borrow  set 
to  work,  and  learnt  it  from  one  of  his  schoolfellows, 
taking  lessons  in  Irish  from  him  in  exchange  for  a 
pack  of  cards. 

Borrow's  brother  having  been  sent  up  the  country 
with  a  small  detachment  of  men,  the  younger  brother 
went  to  visit  him  in  his  quarters, — crossed  the  bogs, 
passed  many  old  ruined  castles  far  up  on  the  heights, 
on  many  of  which  "  the  curse  of  Cromwell "  fell. 
He  was  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  when  crossing  a 
bog,  and  had  nearly  been  devoured  by  a  wild  smug- 
!  gler  and  his  dog,  when  a  few  words  of  Irish  uttered 
by  him  at  once  cleared  his  road.  At  length  he 
reached  his  brother,  in  a  wild  out-of-the-way  place, 
"  the  officer's  "  apartments  being  in  a  kind  of  hay- 
loft, reached  by  a  ladder.  Young  Borrow  now  learnt 
to  ride  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  him  when  he 
breaks  out  in  praise  of  horse-flesh.  One  morning,  a 
horse  is  led  out  by  a  soldier,  that  the  youth  might 
"give  him  a  breathing  :"  he  thus  describes  the 
horse : — 

"The  cob  was  led  forth  ;  what  a  tremendous  crea- 
ture !  I  had  frequently  seen  him  before,  and  won- 
dered at  him  ;  he  was  barely  fifteen  hands,  but  he 
had  the  girth  of  a  metropolitan  di-ay-horse  ;  his  head 
was  small  in  comparison  with  his  immense  neck, 
which  curved  down  nobly  to  his  wide  back  ;  his  chest 
was  broad  and  fine,  and  his  shoulders  models  of  sym- 
metry and  strength.  He  stood  well  and  powerfully 
upon  his  legs,  which  were  somewhat  short.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  gallant  specimen  of  the  genuine  Irish 
cob,  a  species  at  one  time  not  uncommon,  but  at  the 
present  day  nearly  extinct." 

He  mounted,  and  the  horse  set  off,  the  youth  on 
its  bare  back.  In  two  hours  he  made  the  circuit  of 
the  Devil's  Mountain,  and  was  returning  along  the  road 
bathed  with  perspiration,  but  screaming  with  delight, 
—the  cob  laughing  in  his  quiet  equine  way,  scatter- 


ing foam  and  pebbles  to  the  left  and  right,  and  trotting 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  Hear  his 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  First  Ride  ! — 

"  Oh,  that  ride  !  that  first  ride  !  most  truly  it  was 
an  epoch  in  my  existence,  and  I  still  look  back  to  it 
with  feelings  of  longing  and  regret.  People  may  talk 
of  first  love, — it  is  a  very  agreeable  event,  I  dare  say, 
— but  give  me  the  flush,  and  triumph,  and  glorious 
sweat  of  a  first  ride,  like  mine  on  the  mighty  cob  ! 
My  whole  frame  was  shaken,  it  is  true  ;  and  during 
one  long  week  I  could  hardly  move  foot  or  hand,  but 
what  of  that  ?  by  that  one  trial  I  had  become  free,  as 
I  may  say,  of  the  whole  equine  species.  No  more 
fatigue, — no  more  stiffness  of  joints,  after  that  first 
ride  round  the  Devil's  Hill  on  the  cob." 

His  passion  for  horses  seems  almost  equal,  indeed, 
to  his  passion  for  boxing,  for  bibles,  for  languages, 
and  for  gipsy -life.  His  sense  of  physical  life  is  in- 
tense ;  and  wherever  muscular  energy  has  full  pl;',y, 
he  seems  to  be  in  his  native  element.  Afterwards, 
when  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  sermons  at  Cordova 
(see  his  "  Gipsies  of  Spain  "),  it  occurs  to  him  that 
the  breed  of  horses  at  that  ancient  city  is  first-rate, 
and  off  he  goes  at  full  gallop,  like  a  hunter  who 
hears  a  horn,  into  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  Andalu- 
sian  Arab,  and  how  to  groom  him  !  But  one  day, 
while  in  Ireland,  an  accident  occurred  which  intro- 
duced him  to  his  first  lesson  in  "  horse-whisper- 
ing:"— 

"By  good  luck  a  small  village  waa  at  hand,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  was  a  large  shed,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded a  most  furious  noise  of  hammering.  Leading 
the  cob  by  the  bridle,  I  entered  boldly.  '  Shoe  this 
horse,  and  do  it  quickly,  a-gough,'  said  I  to  a  wild 
grimy  figure  of  a  man,  whom  I  found  alone,  fashion- 
ing a  piece  of  iron. 

"  'Arrigod  yuit?'  said  the  fellow,  desisting  from 
his  work,  and  staring  at  me. 

"  'Oh,  yes;  I  have  money,'  said  I,  'and  of  the 
best,'  and  I  pulled  out  an  English  shilling. 

"  'Tabhair  chugam  ?'  said  the  smith,  stretching 
out  his  grimy  hand. 

"  'No,  I  sha'n't,'  said  I ;  'some  people  are  glad  to 
get  their  money  when  their  work  is  done.' 

"  The  fellow  hammered  a  little  longer,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  shoe  the  cob,  after  having  first  surveyed  it 
with  attention.  He  performed  his  job  rather  roughly, 
and  more  than  once  appeared  to  give  the  animal  un- 
necessary pain,  frequently  making  use  of  loud  and 
boisterous  words.  By  the  time  the  work  was  done, 
the  creature  was  in  a  statft  of  high  excitement,  and 
plunged  and  tore.  The  smith  stood  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, seeming  to  enjoy  the  irritation  of  the  animal, 
and  showing,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  huge  fang, 
wnich  projected  from  the  under  jaw  of  a  very  wry 
mouth. 

"  '  You  deserve  better  handling,'  said  I,  as  I  went 
up  to  the  cob,  and  fondled  it ;  whereupon  it  whinnied, 
and  attempted  to  touch  my  face  with  its  nose. 

"  '  Are  ye  not  afraid  of  that  beast  ?'  said  the  smith, 
showing  his  fang  ;  'arrah  !  its  vicious  that  he  looks.' 

"  '  It's  at  you,  then  ;  I  don't  fear  him  ;'  and  there- 
upon I  passed  under  the  horse,  between  its  hind 
legs. 

"  'And  is  that  all  you  can  do,  agrah?'  said  the 
smith. 

"  'No,'  said  I,   'I  can  ride  him.' 

"  '  Ye  can  ride  him  ;  and  what  else,  agrah  ? ' 

"  '  I  can  leap  him  over  a  six-foot  wall,'  said  I. 

"  '  Over  a  wall  ;  and  what  more,  agrah  ? ' 

"  'Nothing  more,'  said  I ;  'what  more  would  you 
have  ? ' 

"  'Can  you  do  this,  agrah  ?'  said  the  smith  ;  and  he 
uttered  a  word,  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  in  a 
sharp  pungent  tone.  The  effect  upon  myself  was 
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somewhat  extraordinary, — a  strange  thrill  ran  through 
me  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  cob,  it  was  terrible  ;  the 
animal  forthwith  became  like  one  mad,  and  reared 
and  kicked  with  the  utmost  desperation. 

"  '  Can  you  do  that,  agrah  ?'  said  the  smith. 

"  'What  is  it?'  said  I,  retreating;  'I  never  saw 
the  horse  so  before.' 

"  '  Go  between  his  hind  legs,  agrah/  said  the 
smith, — 'his  hinder  legs;'  and  he  again  showed  his 
fang. 

"  c  I  dare  not,'  said  I ;  '  he  would  kill  me.' 

"  '  He  would  kill  ye  !  and  how  do  ye  know  that, 
agrah  ? ' 

"  ' I  feel  he  would,'  said  I;  'something  tells  me 
so.' 

"  '  And  it  tells  ye  truth,  agrah  ;  but  it's  a  fine 
beast,  and  it's  a  pity  to  see  him  in  such  a  state  ;  lo 
agam  airt  leigeas,' — and  here  he  muttered  another 
word,  in  a  voice  singularly  modified,  but  sweet  and 
almost  plaintive.  The  effect  of  it  was  almost  instan- 
taneous as  that  of  the  other,  but  how  different !  the 
animal  lost  all  its  fury,  and  became  at  once  calm  and 
gentle.  The  smith  went  up  to  it,  coaxed  and  patted 
it,  making  use  of  various  sounds  of  equal  endearment  ; 
then  turning  to  me,  and  holding  out  once  more  the 
grimy  hand,  he  said,  '  And  now  ye  will  be  giving  me 
the  Sassanach  ten-pence,  agrah  ! '  " 

But  at  length  the  militia  were  all  disbanded,  and 
the  Borrows  returned  to  England,  where  they  settled 
down  at  Norwich.  The  two  boys  were  now  growing 
up,  and  the  elder  was  put  to  study  painting,  the 
second,  George,  was  still  at  his  books  and  rambles. 
His  thoughts  were  in  the  fields,  but  he  learnt  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  His  spare  hours  were  spent  in 
fishing  or  shooting,  and  sometimes  in  the  practice  of 
the  "noble  art  of  self-defence."  One  day,  when  at- 
tending the  horse-fair  at  Norwich,  attracted  thither 
by  the  sight  of  the  fine  animals  which  he  so  admired, 
he  fell  in  with  the  son  of  the  gipsy  man  he  had  before 
met  in  the  lane  at  Norman's  Cross,  and  shortly  after 
j  he  followed  him  to  his  tent  beyond  the  moor.  The 
father  and  mother,  described  in  our  previous  extract, 
had  by  this  time  been  "bitchadey  pawdel,"  that  is, 
"banished  beyond  seas  for  crime,"  and  their  son, 
Jasper  Pentulengro,  now  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Gipsies, 
had  to  shift  for  himself.  From  this  tune  Borrow's 
intercourse  with  the  wandering  gipsies  was  frequent ; 
he  accompanied  them  to  fairs,  learnt  their  language, 
acquired  the  art  of  horse- shoeing,  familiarized  himself 
with  their  ways  of  living, — much  to  the  horror  of  his 
parents,  who  were  disgusted  with  his  loose  and  wan- 
dering habits. 

But  the  boy  was  now  fast  growing  up  into  the  man, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  break  him  in  to  the 
j  ways  of  civilized  life ;  his  father  accordingly  cast 
about  for  him,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  the 
!  young  man  articled  to  a  lawyer  in  Norwich.  But  he 
hated  the  drudgery  of  the  desk,  and  made  no  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law.  Blackstone  was  neglected 
for  Danish  ballads  and  Welch  poems.  He  made  the 
grossest  blunders  in  his  business,  and  his  master 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  time  sped  on,  and  he 
remained,  alternating  his  studies  of  Ab  Gwilym  by 
readings  of  the  life  of  Moore  Carew  "  the  King  of  the 
Beggars,"  and  Murray  and  Latroon's  histories  of 
Illustrious  Robbers  and  Highwaymen.  Then  a  cele- 
brated fight  would  come  off  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  be  sure  our  youth  was  present  there.  Extraor- 
dinary it  is,  how  Borrow,  the  missionary,  should  be 
the  one  man  living  to  eulogize  this  pastime  in  his 
books  !  but  he  does  it,  both  in  his  ''Gipsies  in  Spain" 
and  in  "  Lavengro."  In  both  he  tells  us  how  Thurtell, 
the  murderer,  taught  him  the  use  of  "  the  gloves," 
and  there  is  one  famous  fight,  which  he  has  described 
in  glowing  language  in  both  these  books,  which  was 


got  up  by  Thurtell  and  Gipsy  Will,  the  latter  his 
instructor  in  horse-riding. 

"  I  have  known  the  time,"  he  says,  "  when  a  pugi- 
listic encounter  between  two  noted  champions  was 
almost  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  affair  ; 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals,  high  and  low, 
meditated  and  brooded  upon  it,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  at  night,  until  the  great  event 
was  decided.  But  the  time  is  past,  and  many  people 
will  say,  thank  God  that  it  is  ;  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  the  French  still  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  are  still  casting  their  eyes  hitherward  ; 
and  that,  in  the  days  of  pugilism,  it  was  no  vain  boast 
to  say,  that  one  Englishman  was  a  match  for  two  of 
t'other  race  ;  at  present  it  would  be  a  vain  boast  to 
say  so,  for  these  are  not  the  days  of  pugilism." 

And  again  he  says,  "AVhat  a  bold  and  vigorous 
aspect  pugilism  wore  at  that  time  !  and  the  great 
battle  was  just  then  coming  off;  the  day  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  the  spot,  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  old  town  ; — and  to  the  old  town  were  now 
flocking  the  bruisers  of  England,  men  of  tremendous 
renown.  Let  no  one  sneer  at  the  bruisers  of  England  ; 
what  were  the  gladiators  of  Rome,  or  the  bullfighters 
of  Spain  in  its  palmiest  days,  compared  to  England's 
bruisers  ?  Pity  that  corruption  should  have  crept  in 
amongst  them, — but  of  that  I  wish  not  to  speak  ; 
let  us  still  hope  that  a  spark  of  the  old  religion,  of 
which  they  were  the  priests,  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen."  No,  Mr.  Borrow,  the  glories  of  pugi- 
lism, like  those  of  duelling,  bull-baiting,  and  bull- 
running,  have  all  departed,  and  yet  England  stands 
where  it  did  ;  nay,  we  are  even  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  English  race,  instead  of  retrograding  thereby, 
has  achieved  an  unquestionable  moral  advancement. 
But  we  willingly  pass  over  this  part  of  Mr.  Borrow's 
confessions,  which,  though  racily  written,  have  a  very 
unhealthful  tendency. 

At  length  Borrow's  father  dies  ;  his  articles  have 
expired,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  on  his 
own  resources.  He  went  to  London,  like  most  young 
men  full  of  themselves  and  yet  wanting  help.  He 
packed  up  his  translations  of  the  Danish  ballads,  and 
of  Ab  Gwilym's  Welch  poetry,  and  sought  for  a  pub- 
lisher on  his  arrival  in  London.  Of  course  he  failed, 
but  he  got  an  introduction  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  and 
through  his  instrumentality,  Borrow  obtained  some 
task-work  from  a  publisher,  though  the  remuneration 
derived  from  it  was  so  trifling  he  could  scarcely  sub- 
sist. He  compiled  lives  of  highwaymen  and  criminals, 
and  at  length,  when  reduced  to  his  last  shilling,  wrote 
a  story,  which  enabled  him  to  raise  sufficient  cash  to 
quit  the  metropolis,  which  he  did  on  the  instant,  and 
started  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  the  country. 
His  life  in  London  occupies  the  second  volume  of 
"Lavengro  ;"  it  seems  spun  out,  and  reads  heavy, — 
very  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first  volume,  which 
contains  the  cream  of  the  book.  In  the  country  he 
falls  in  with  a  disconsolate  tinker,  who  has  been 
driven  off  his  beat  by  the  "Flaming  Tinman,"  a 
gigantic  and  brutal  ruffian.  "  Lavengro  "  buys  the 
tinker's  horse,  cart,  and  equipment,  and  enters  upon 
a  life  of  savage  freedom,  many  parts  oi  which  are  most 
graphically  depicted.  At  length  he  falls  in  with  the 
"Flaming  Tinman,"  and  a  desperate  fight  takes  place 
between  them  ;  ha  vanquishes  the  tinman,  and  gains 
also  one  of  the  tinman's  two  wives,  who  remains  with 
him  in  *the  Mumper's  Dingle,  where  they  encamp  ; 
and  here  "  Lavengro  "  ends. 

He  does  not  tell  us  whether  his  encounter  with  the 
"  Flaming  Tinman,"  or  his  knowledge  of  gipsy  and 
hedge-life,  had  anything  to  do  with  his  after  career  ; 
or  how  it  was  that  he  became  a  Bible  Society's  agent ; 
probably  he  may  tell  us  something  more  of  that  by- 
and-by. 
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In  the  mean  time  we  may  add  what  we  know  of  his 
public  history  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Society, 
who,  in  engaging  him,  possibly  had  an  eye  more  to 
the  end  than  the  means.  Specimens  of  his  '  Kaempe 
Viser,'  from  the  Danish,  were  printed  at  his  native 
place,  Norwich,  in  1825  ;  and,  shortly  after,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Bible  Society  to  introduce  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Russia.  He  resided  there  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  mastered  its  language,  the 
Sclavonian,  and  its  Gipsy  dialects.  He  then  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  entire  Testament  in  the  Tartar 
Mantchou,  which  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1835,  in  eight  volumes.  It  was  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  he  published  versions  into  English  from  thirty 
languages.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  in  France, 
where  he  was  a  spectator,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades.  Then  he  went  to 
Norway,  crossed  into  Russia  again,  sojourned  among 
the  Tartars,  among  the  Turks,  the  Bohemians,  passed 
into  Spain,  from  thence  into  Barbary, — in  short,  the 
sole  of  his  foot  has  never  rested  ;  his  course  has  been 
more  erratic  than  that  of  any  gipsy,  far  more  eccen- 
tric than  that  of  his  brother  missionary,  Dr.  Wolff, 
the  wandering  Jew.  In  his  ' '  Bible  in  Spain  "  occurs 
the  following  passage,  which  flashes  a  light  upon  his 
remarkably  varied  history  : — 

"  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a 
glorious  sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andalusian  winter, 
and  was  directing  my  steps  towards  my  lodging.  As 
I  was  passing  by  the  portal  of  a  large  gloomy  house 
near  the  gate  of  Xeres,  two  individuals,  dressed  in 
zamarras,  emerged  from  the  archway,  and  were  about 
to  cross  my  path,  when  one,  looking  in  my  face,  sud- 
denly started  back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and  most 
melodious  French,  '  What  do  I  see  ?  if  my  eyes  do 
not  deceive  me,  it  is  himself.  Yes,  the  very  same,  as 
I  saw  him  first  at  Bayonne  ;  then,  long  subsequently, 
beneath  the  brick  wall  at  Novogorod;  then  beside 
the  Bosphorus  ;  and  last,  at — at — oh  !  my  respectable 
and  cherished  friend,  where  was  it  that  I  had  last  the 
felicity  of  seeing  your  well-remembered  and  most  re- 
markable physiognomy  ? ' 

"Myself.— 'It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I 
mistake  not ;  was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced  you 
to  the  sorcerer  who  tamed  the  savage  horses  by  a 
single  whisper  into  their  ear  ?  But  tell  me,  what  brings 
you  to  Spain  and  Andalusia, — the  last  place  where  I 
should  have  expected  to  find  you  ? ' 

"  Baron  Taylor. — '  And  wherefore,  my  most  re- 
spectable B — —  ?  Is  not  Spain  the  land  of  the  arts  ; 
and  is  not  Andalusia  of  all  Spain  that  portion  which 
has  produced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excel- 
lence and  inspiration  ?  But  first  allow  me  to  introduce 

you  to  your  compatriot ;  my  dear  Monsieur  W ,' 

turning  to  his  companion  (an  English  gentleman, 
from  whom,  and  from  his  family,  I  subsequently  ex- 
perienced unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  on 
various  occasions  and,  at  different  periods,  at  Seville), 
'  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  most  cherished  and 
respectable  friend ;  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with 
gipsy  ways  than  the  Chef  de  JBohemiens  a  Trlana ; 
one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer  and  horse-sorcerer  ; 
and  who,  to  his  honour  I  say  it,  can  wield  hammer 
and  tongs,  and  handle  a  horse-shoe  with  the  best  of 
the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpuj arras  of  Granada.'  " 

From  his  great  knowledge  of  languages,  physical 
energies,  and  extraordinary  intrepidity,  it  t  will  be 
clear  enough  that  Mr.  Borrow  was  not  ill  adapted  for 
the  dangerous  mission  on  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  very 
man  for  the  work.  It  is  not  child's  play  to  go  into 
foreign  countries,  such  as  Russia  and  Spain,  and  dis- 
tribute bibles  there.  Fortunately  for  his  success  in 
Spain,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder 
and  turbulence  at  the  time  of  his  mission  there,  so 


that  his  movements  were  not  so  much  watched  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  ;  yet,  as  it  was,  he  became 
familiar  with  the  interiors  of  half  the  gaols  in  the 
Peninsula.  There  he  cultivated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  gipsies  and  other  vagabond  races,  and  gathered 
new  words  for  his  Rommany  vocabulary. 

While  in  Spain,  however,  he  did  more  than  culti- 
vate Rommany  and  distribute  bibles  ;  he  brought 
out  Bishop  Scio's  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Spanish  ;  he  translated  St.  Luke  into  the  gipsy  lan- 
guage, and  edited  the  same  in  Basque, — one  of  the 
languages  most  difficult  of  attainment,  because  it  has 
no  literature  ;  it  has  other  difficulties,  for  it  is  hard  to 
learn, — and  the  Basque  people  tell  a  story  of  the 
Devil  (who  does  not  lack  abilities)  having  been  de- 
tained among  them  seven  years  trying  to  learn  the 
language,  which  he  at  last  gave  up  in  despair,  having 
only  been  able  to  learn  three  words.  Humboldt  also 
tried  to  learn  it,  with  no  better  success  than  his  pre- 
decessor. But  no  difficulty  was  too  great  for  Borrow 
to  overcome  ;  he  acquired  the  Basque,  thus  vindi- 
cating his  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Lavengro,"  or  word- 
master. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  happen  not  yet  to  have 
read  "  The  Bible  in  Spain," — perhaps  repelled  by  the 
title, — we  advise  them  to  read  it  forthwith.  Though 
irregular,  without  plan  or  order,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
racy,  graphic,  and  vigorous  book,  full  of  interest, 
honest,  and  straight-forward,  and  without  any  cant  or 
affectation  ;  indeed,  the  man's  prominent  quality  is 
honesty,  otherwise  we  should  never  have  seen  any- 
thing of  that  strong  love  of  pugilism,  horsemanship, 
gipsy  life,  and  physical  daring  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
his  books  are  full.  He  is  a  bible  Harry  Lorrequer, — 
a  missionary  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, — an  Exeter 
Hall  bruiser, — a  polyglot  wandering  Gipsy.  Fancy 
these  incongruities, — are  they  not  most  comical  ?  and 
yet  George  Borrow  is  the  man  who  embodies  them 
in  his  one  extraordinary  person  ! 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 

In  considering  moral  education,  we  must  recollect 
that  there  are  three  agents  in  this  matter, — the  child 
himself,  the  influence  of  his  grown-up  friends,  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  All  that  his  grown-up 
friends  tell  him  in  the  way  of  experience  goes  for  very 
little,  except  in  palpable  matters  ;  they  talk  of  ab- 
stractions which  he  cannot  comprehend,  and  "The 
Arabian  Nights  "  is  a  truer  world  to  him  than  that 
they  talk  of.  Still,  though  they  cannot  furnish  expe- 
1  rience,  they  can  give  motives  ;  indeed,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  the  child,  they  are  always  doing  so. 
For  instance,  truth,  courage,  and  kindness  are  the 
great  moral  qualities  to  be  instilled.  Take  courage, 
in  its  highest  form, — moral  courage ;  if  a  child  per- 
petually hears  such  phrases  (and  especially  if  they 
are  applied  to  his  own  conduct)  as  "  what  people  will 
say,"  "  how  they  will  look  at  >you,"  "  what  they  will 
think,"  and  the  like,  it  tends  to  destroy  all  just  self- 
reliance  in  that  child's  mind,  and  to  set  up,  instead,  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  public  opinion, — the  greatest 
tyrant  of  these  times.  People  can  see  this  in  such 
an  obvious  thing  as  animal  courage  ;  they  will  avoid 
over-cautioning  children  against  physical  dangers, 
knowing  that  the  danger  they  talk  much  about  will 
become  a  bxigbear  to  the  child  which  it  may  never 
get  rid  of.  But  a  similar  peril  lurks  in  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  motives  ;  truth,  courage,  and  kindness 
are  likely  to  be  learnt,  or  not,  by  children,  according 
as  they  hear  and  receive  encouragement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  pre-eminent  qualities.  When  attempt  is 
made  to  frighten  a  child  with  these  worldly  maxims, 
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"  What  will  be  said  of?"  "  Are  you  like  such  a  one  ?" 
and  such  things,  it  is  meant  to  draw  him  under  the 
rule  of  grown-up  respectability.  The  last  thing 
thought  of  by  the  parent  or  teacher  is,  that  such 
maxims  will  bring  the  child  under  the  especial  guidance 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
will  use  ridicule,  and  appeal  to  their  little  world,  which 
will  be  his  world,  and  ask,  "what  will  be  said  "  of 
him.  There  should  be  some  stuff  in  him  of  his  own 
to  meet  these  awful  generalities. — Friends  in  Council. 


WHAT  MEDIOCRITY   CAN  DO. 

It  is  not  deep  learning  but  mediocrity  which  is 
most  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  humanity, 
and,  in  consequence,  by  a  wise  provision,  most  amply 
provided.  The  abstractions  of  theorists,  and  the  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysicians,  seldom  avail  for  the  practi- 
cal uses  of  life.  Projects  and  conceptions  derived 
from  such  sources  are  only  suited  to  the  ideal  world 
in  which  they  originate.  They  are  little  more  than 
the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  and  irrelevant  and 
out  of  keeping  with  actual  realities.  The  individuals 
most  celebrated,  those  who  have  made  the  most  im- 
pression on  their  age,  and  given  to  it  its  shaping 
|  direction,  have  rarely  been  distinguished  by  hign 
I  intellect.  They  possessed  uncommon  endowments 
no  doubt,  but  they  were  endowments  for  action,  not 
speculation — for  the  multitude,  not  a  cloister.  Of 
this  description  were  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  Martin 
Luther,  John  Knox,  and  Mahomet.  Extraordinary 
men  they  certainly  were — men  of  great  gifts,  but  they 
were  gifts  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head,  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  of  an  untiring  body  and  spirit.  In 
minds  they  were  commonplace,  and  sought  to  work 
out  their  ends  by  commonplace  appliances.  They  did 
not,  in  vulgar  phrase,  try  to  cut  blocks  with  a  razor, 
but  shrewdly  appreciating  the  wants  and  capabilities 
of  the  masses,  framed  accordingly  the  form  and  temper 
of  their  instruments.  In  this  they  showed  practical, 
if  not  abstract,  genius. 


GOLDSMITH  PAINTED  BY  THACKERAY. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  the  simple,  natural  man,  whom 
every  one  must  love  perforce  ;  the  man,  who  having 
passed  a  merry  childhood  in  his  humble  home  and 
then  battled  through  a  series  of  great  difficulties, 
always  wore  the  memory  of  that  first  home  about 
him  as  a  relic,  and  died  with  it  on  his  heart.  The 
charm  of  Goldsmith  consists  in  the  tone  of  soft 
regret,  of  delicate  compassion,  which  pervades  his 
writings.  You  retire  from  the  hard  fight  of  your 
daily  avocation,  and  when  you  come  home  he  sings 
to  you  as  a  gentle  minstrel.  He  hurt  nobody,  and, 
feeling  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  hurt  a  creature  so 
harmless,  you  feel  the  same  indignation  on  hearing  of 
the  hardships  he  endured  that  you  would  feel  on 
seeing  a  woman  insulted  or  a  child  assaulted.  He 
had  various  foibles,  but  if  we  admire  Fielding  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  resisted  the  blows  of  adverse 
fortune,  so  also  ought  we  to  commend  the  gentler 
Goldsmith,  whom  no  severe  buffet  could  deprive  of 
his  original  kindliness.  He  was  never  so  friendless 
that  he  could  not  be  a  friend  to  somebody  ;  he  would 
pawn  his  coat  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  landlord,  and  if 
he  had  nothing  but  his  flute  left,  he  would  use  that  to 
amuse  children.  In  spite  of  his  great  sufferings  he 
never  indulged  in  complaint,  or  at  any  rate  he 
obliterated  all  thoughts  of  repining  when  the  imme- 
diate pressure  was  gone.  When  men  of  far  inferior 
ability  were  preferred  before  him,  and  were  patron- 
ized according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  was  now 


and  then  a  little  peevish  ;  but  who  could  be  angry 
with  him  on  that  account  ?  Even  the  fault  which 
he  committed  while  under  the  tyranny  of  the  paltry 
booksellers  of  his  age — the  misappropriation  of  some 
books  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him — might  be 
regarded  with  compassion,  if  not  with  forgiveness, 
considering  the  heavy  temptation  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  "  Cover  the  face  of  the  good  man  who  has 
been  vanquished,  and — pass  on." 


THE  ART  OF  TAMING  BIRDS. 

We  have  no  direct  means  of  divining  the  "why 
and  because  "  of  certain  predilections  and  prejudices 
observable  in  birds  and  other  animals.  We  daily  see 
actions  among  them  for  which  we  cannot  in  any  way 
account.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  dog  enter  a  room 
full  of  company,  you  shall  presently  observe  him 
make  a  careful  tour  of  the  apartment,  sniffing  first  at 
one  and  then  at  another  of  the  assembled  guests. 
Towards  some,  his  tail  will  be  seen  to  wag  with  every 
symptom  of  kindliness  and  goodwill ;  whilst  towards 
others,  he  will,  with  tail  deflected,  show  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  suspicion,  perhaps  of  disgust. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  animal's  discernment  is  rarely  at 
fault.  I  would  willingly  be  guided  by  such  a  Mentor. 
Just  so  is  it  with  the  feathered  race.  Some 
masters  and  mistresses  can  never  tame  their  birds  ; 
never  get  them  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The 
cause  is  evident.  There  are  no  feelings  of  affection 
in  common  between  them.  They  do  not  love  their 
birds.  The  latter  know  as  much  ;  and  are  assuredly 
aware  that  they  are  kept  simply  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
nishing amusement.  I  have  noted  the  same 
unerring  sagacity  with  all  my  squirrels.  They 
would  instantly  detect  any  person  who  might  be 
preparing,  or  wishing,  to  play  them  off  some  practical 
joke,  and  would,  to  my  great  delight,  fasten  on  them 
at  once — paying  handsomely,  and  in  full,  for  all 
favours  "about  to  be"  received.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  for  me  to  anger  them.  They  too  well 
knew  the  friendliness  of  my  disposition — seeing  what 
merry  romps  and  gambols  we  had  together,  both  by 
day  and  night ;  upstairs,  downstairs,  and  in  the 
garden.  No  doubt  it  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
thus  to  endow  our  little  friends  with  instinctive  powers 
of  perception.  The  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 
They  read  our  character  when  they  catch  our  eye. — 
William  Kidd,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


KINDNESS  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

Good  and  friendly  conduct  may  meet  with  an 
unworthy,  with  an  ungrateful  return,  but  the  absence 
of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  .the  receiver  cannot 
destroy  the  self-approbation  which  recompenses  the 
giver.  And  we  may  scatter  the  seeds  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  around  us  at  so  little  an  expense.  Some  of 
them  will  inevitably  fall  on  good  ground,  and  grow  up 
into  benevolence  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  all  of 
them  will  bear  fruit  of  happiness  in  the  bosom  whence 
they  spring.  Once  blest  are  all  the  virtues  always  ; 
twice  blest  sometimes. — Jeremy  Bentham. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  course  of  the  world  is  as  the  setting  in  of  a 
tide  that  has  not  yet  reached  high  water  ;  each  new 
wave  advances  with  raised  front,  falls  forward  with  a 
dash,  and  goes  on  to  its  limit ;  then  lastly,  retiring  a 
little,  over  it  the  next!  wave  advances,  and  in  like 
manner  falls,  goes  on^  to  its  limit,  and  retires. 
— T.  T.  Lynch. 
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(ORIGINAL.) 
THE  OLD   GEEEN  LANE. 

'TWAS  the  very  merry  summer  time 

That  garlands  hills  and  dells, 
And  the  south  wind  rung  a  fairy  chime 

Upon  the  foxglove  bells  ; 
The  cuckoo  stood  on  the  lady  birch 

To  bid  her  last  good-by, — 
The  lark  sprung  over  the  village  church, 

And  whistled  to  the  sky  ; 
And  we  had  come  from  the  harvest  sheaves, 

A  blithe  and  tawny  train, 
And  tracked  our  path  with  poppy  leaves 

Along  the  old  green  lane. 

'Twas  a  pleasant  way  on  a  sunny  day, 

And  we  were  a  happy  set, 
As  we  idly  bent  where  the  streamlet  went 

To  get  our  fingers  wet  ; 
With  the  dog-rose  here,  and  the  orchis  there, 

And  the  woodbine  twining  through, 
With  the  broad  trees  meeting  everywhere, 

And  the  grass  still  dank  with  dew. 
Ah  !  we  all  forgot,  in  that  blissful  spot, 

The  names  of  care  and  pain, 
As  we  lay  on  the  bank  by  the  shepherd's  cot 

To  rest  in  the  old  green  lane. 

Oh,  days  gone  by  !  I  can  but  sigh 

As  I  think  of  that  rich  hour, 
When  my  heart  in  its  glee  but  seemed  to  be 

Another  wood-side  flower  ; 
For  though  the  trees  be  still  as  fair, 

And  the  wild  bloom  still  as  gay, — 
Though  the  south  wind  sends  as  sweet  an  air, 

And  Heaven  as  bright  a  day  ; 
Yet  the  merry  set  are  far  and  wide, 

And  we  never  shall  meet  again  ; — 
We  shall  never  ramble  side  by  side 

Along  that  old  green  lane. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


CONFIDENCE   IN  MAN. 

People  have  generally  three  epochs  in  their  con- 
fidence in  man.  In  the  first,  they  believe  him  to  be 
everything  that  is  good,  and  they  are  lavish  with 
their  friendship  and  confidence.  In  the  next,  they 
have  had  experience,  which  has  smitten  down  their 
confidence,  and  they  then  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
mistrust  every  one,  and  to  put  the  worst  construction 
upon  everything.  Later  in  life,  they  learn  that  the 
greater  number  of  men  have  much  more  good  in  them 
than  bad,  and  that  even  when  there  is  cause  to  blame 
there  is  more  reason  to  pity  than  condemn  ;  and  then 
a  spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens  within  them. — • 
Miss  Bremer. 


I  have  heard  people  who  have  conformed  to  opi- 
nions, without  a  pretence  of  investigation,  as  arrogant 
and  intolerant  towards  anybody  who  differed  from 
them  as  if  they  stood  upon  a  pinnacle  of  independent 
sagacity.— Friends  in  Council. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

SOME  are  kind  enough  to  confer  favours  who  arc 
not  humble  enough  to  accept  of  them. 

THE  best  praise  which  we  can  bestow  on  an  author, 
or  an  artist,  is  to  show  that  we  have  understood  his 
works. 

PRECEPT  and  example,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  end  when  con- 
joined ;  separated,  they  lose  the  greater  portion  of 
their  utility. 

THERE  is  a  silent  eloquence  in  the  morality  of  a 
whole  life  which  is  irresistible. 

THE  heart  soured  by  disappointment  too  often  finds 
a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  mocking  at  the  feelings  it  can 
experience  no  more. 

IP  we  reprove  or  chastise  before  we  feel  a  painful 
regret  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  it,  the  proper 
season  for  doing  it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

THE  wisest  men  have  friends  with  whom  they  do 
not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fool. 

THE  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings. 

QUACKS  are  the  oracles  of  those  who  want  sense, 
and  the  plagues  of  those  who  have  it. 

Do  not  expect  more  in  a  woman  than  pertains  to 
her  sex,  and  you  will  find  her  as  perfect  and  well- 
suited  to  her  sphere  as  the  self-styled  "lord  of  the 
creation. " 

THE  fortunate  have  many  parasites.  Hope  is  the 
only  one  that  vouch  safes  attendance  upon  the  wretched 
and  the  beggar. 

JEALOUSY  is  the  fear  or  apprehension  of  superiority, 
— envy  our  uneasiness  under  it. 

WE  are  apt  to  over  estimate  the  effect  of  opposition 
to    truth,    simply    because    opposition    makes    itself    | 
heard,  whereas  conviction  assents  without  any  noisy 
boasting. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  not  mental  power.  The  mind  is  not 
formed  in  schools,  but  in  free  social  action  with  affairs, 
interests,  and  temptations,  which  call  forth  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  prudence,  reflection,  moral  restraint, 
and  right  principle. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  noblest  of  all  alchemy,  for  it 
turns  earth,  and  even  manure,  into  gold,  conferring 
upon  its  cultivator  the  additional  reward  of  health. 

Too  high  an  appreciation  of  our  own  talents  is  the 
chief  cause  why  experience  preaches  to  us  all  in  vain. 

FICTIOX  in  poetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but 
tier  soft  and  enchanted  resemblance. 

THE  influence  of  men  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance.  It  spreads  on  eveiy  side 
of  them,  like  the  undulations  of  the  smitten  water, 
and  will  reach  those  whom  they  never  saw. 

THE  exaggeration  of  truth  is  often  falser  than  posi- 
tive falsehood. 

TRUE  love  may  be  likened  to  a  ghost ;  every  one 
talks  of  it,  but  few  have  seen  it. 

POETRY  may  be  called  a  happy  union  of  two  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  it  has  borrowed  its  harmonies  from  music, 
and  its  images  from  painting. 

THOSE  who,  without  knowing  us,  think  evil  of  us, 
do  us  no  harm  ;  it  is  not  us  they  attack,  it  is  the 
phantom  of  their  own  imagination. 
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WHY  DO  PEOPLE  MAKE  MONEY? 

WHAT  an  odd  question,  some  folks  will  say.  "Why 
do  people  make  money  ?  Surely  they  make  money 
because  they  want  it."  Precisely.  A  most  excellent 
reason  as  reasons  go  ;  but  don't  you  see  that  it  does 
not  advance  us  one  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem ?  People  make  other  things  beside  money,  be- 
cause they  want  them  ;  but  then  they  want  them  for 
something.  Bricks,  for  example.  They  don't  make 
bricks  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  possessing  them,  but 
to  build  houses  with.  That  is  a  good  common-sense 
reason  for  wanting  bricks.  Try  to  find  one  like  it 
for  the  majority  of  people  who  make  money. 

Well,  you  will  say,  some  want  comfort,  some  plea- 
sure, some  power,  some  magnificence,  and  therefore 
they  make  money.  Granted,  my  good  sir  or  madam. 
All  of  those  are  reasons,  some  of  them  good,  and 
some  indifferent ;  but  numbers  of  people  who  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  don't  want  any  of  those  things. 
How  do  we  know  ?  Well,  we  judge  by  their  actions. 
When  they  get  money  they  don't  get  any  of  them, — 
don't  seem  to  care  about  them.  They  only  want 
money,  that  is  evident.  Now  supposing  all  the  rest 
get  what  they  want  when  they  have  made  money,  a 
position  we  do  not  allow  to  be  quite  established,  but 
only  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  disputants 
say,  we  ask  again,  What  do  the  misers  make  money 
for  ?  That  is  just  the  question  our  rackety  young 
friend,  Frank  Wildblood,  asked  us  the  other  day, 
when  we  were  gravely  recommending  him  to  set  to 
work  in  earnest  and  become  a  steady  respectable 
man.  "What  thedoose,"  yawned  Frank,  "do  those 
old  fogies  of  misers  make  money  for?  Upon  my 
honour,  I  don't  see  the  good  it  is  to  them.  It's 
quite  a  dark  affair  to  me,  by  Jove."  And  when  we 
suggested  mildly  several  reasons,  such  as  we  have 
already  adverted  to,  Frank,  after  whistling  a  bar 
from  the  "Prodigal,"  in  an  excessively  thoughtful 
manner,  remarked,  sagely, — "  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's 
because  they've  got  a  habit  of  making  money.  It's 
only  a  habit  they've  got." 

It  is  not  often  that  young  Frank  Wildblood  teaches 
us  anything.  Not  because  he  does  not  "  know  a  few 
things,"  as  a  certain  order  of  people  say,  but  because 
he  moves  in  another  world  than  ours.  He  is  a  young 
man  and  we  are  old,  and  our  thoughts  do  not  run 
together  ;  neither — Frank  being  wild,  and  we,  on  the 


conti-ary,  steady — do  our  sympathies,  we  may  add. 
But,  certainly,  that  remark  was  suggestive,  and 
seemed  to  open  up  a  new  view  of  the  world's  philo- 
sophy, or  rather,  perhaps,  the  want  of  that  quality. 
People  make  money  because  they've  a  habit  of  doing 
it.  Really,  it's  very  possible.  And  so  we  began  to 
run  through  the  list  of  people  we  know,  to  test  its 
plausibility.  Let  us  see,  we  said  :  whom  do  we  know 
that  makes  money  ?  Why  there's  Mr.  Centum,  of 
the  firm  so  well  known  in  the  city  as  Centum,  Bullion, 
and  Co.  They  say  old  Centum  coins  money.  Well, 
Centum  has  a  great  house  in  one  of  the  West  End 
squares,  a  brilliantly  furnished  place,  a  mansion 
rather  than  a  house,  a  palace  rather  than  a  mansion. 
It  must  cost  thousands  a  year  to  keep  up  that  esta- 
blishment ;  and  ah !  Frank  can't  be  right, — that's 
what  Centum  makes  money  for.  Stop  a  bit,  we  are 
arguing  too  fast,  a  great  deal.  Centum  has  made 
money  enough  for  that,  and  to  spare,  already.  They 
say  he's  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  Why  he  bought  up  half 
the  shares  of  the  North — North — something — Rail- 
way (I'm  not  good  at  names)  when  they  were  below 
par,  and  sold  them  at  goodness  knows  how  much 
premium  when  the  market  mended  ;  and  he  took,  and 
got  rid,  of  a  good  slice  of  the  Austrian  loan  at  a 
profit ;  and  he  was  ready  to  buy  the  Rajah  of 
Carrampoore's  diamonds,  which  were  valued  at  half 
a  million,  and  pay  the  cash  down.  Ah  !  Centum 
can't  be  working  to  keep  up  that  house,  it's  quite 
clear.  He  has  plenty  of  money  for  that ;  and  now  it 
does  strike  me  that  Centum  does  not  seem  to  enjoy 
the  fine  house  much.  He  goes  down  to  Lombard- 
street  every  morning  of  his  life,  and  sits  in  that  little 
dark  room  up  stairs,  while  the  clerks  are  working 
away,  and  shovelling  the  money  he  is  making  in 
large  heaps,  on  and  off  the  counter  ;  and  then  he 
goes  home,  and  dines  by  himself,  and  shuts  himself 
up  four  nights  out  of  the  week,  at  least,  in  another 
little  room,  with  a  desk  and  papers,  till  he  goes  to 
bed.  Surely,  he  would  be  as  happy  without  the 
palace  as  with  it.  Ah  !  but  then  there's  Mrs.  Cen- 
tum— we  beg  her  pardon — Lady  Centum.  She  was 
a  lady  in  her  own  right  before  she  married  the 
banker.  A  daughter  of  the  old  Earl  of  Barrenpark. 
There's  Lady  Centum,  and  the  two  Misses  Centum, 
they  want  the  house  if  the  old  gentleman  does  not ; 
and  they're  very  expensive  folks  too.  Their  carriages, 
and  horses,  and  retinue  of  servants,  cost  a  mint  of 
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money  (by  the  way,  old  Centum  would  not  know  half 
his  servants  when  he  met  them,  if  they  did  not  wear 
his  livery  and  the  Barrenpark  button).  Then  there's 
their  milliners,  and  their  dressmakers,  and  their 
jewellers, — they  must  cost  a  pretty  penny  one  would 
think  ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  routs,  and  balls,  and 
soire'es.  Why  I  was  reading  an  account  of  one  of  my 
lady's  parties  this  morning  in  the  Post,  and  there 
were  five  marquises,  and  ten  earls,  and  the  oldest 
duke  in  the  realm,  and  some  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
half  a  column  full  of  right  honourables,  honourables, 
and  baronets,  with  a  score  of  excellencies  and  counts, 
with  foreign  titles  to  boot,  not  forgetting  the  lion  of 
the  evening,  His  Excellency  Count  Neverodoviski, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  his  Imperial  Majesty 

the ,  &c.  &c.    Then,  too,  there  are  the  daughters 

to  be  wooed,  and  wed,  and  portioned,  and  they  will 
take  nothing  less  than  a  title.  Old  Centum  must 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  Still,  he's  rich  enough  for 
all  that.  Eich  enough  to  buy,  into  the  bargain,  half- 
a-dozen  dukes  for  Miss  Adeliza,  and  a  score  of  serene 
highnesses  for  Miss  Catharina.  There's  no  end  to 
his  wealth.  And  I  am  told,  too,  that  he  might 
retire  as  a  sleeping  partner,  and  still  realize  a  princely 
income.  Why  does  he  then  keep  going  to  that  dark 
counting-house  day  after  day  ?  Let  me  see,  Centum 
must  be  sixty  or  sixty-five,  if  he's  a  day.  If  he  ever 
means  to  enjoy  himself  he  must  begin  soon.  He's 
breaking  fast  already.  But  he  goes  on  making 
money.  Ah  !  I  suppose  it  is,  as  Frank  Wildblood 
says,  "  He's  got  a  habit  of  doing  it,  and  he  can't  leave 
it  off."  That  habit  is  his  enjoyment. 

Well,  but  Mr.  Centum  may  be  an  exception.  We 
will  take  another, — Mr.  Parr,  the  stockbroker.  Pan- 
is  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  is  what  the  world  calls  a 
"  respectable "  one.  He  could  muster  enough  to 
retire  to  a  snug  country  villa,  and  keep  a  fat  cob  and 
a  four-wheeled  chaise  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  simple  tastes  and  very  frugal 
habits.  You  may  see  him  walking  into  the  "Jeru- 
salem," any  day  at  four,  for  his  chop  and  pint  of 
port,  and  then  he  walks  home  to  two  modest  rooms 
on  a  first-floor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington. 
Parr  is  a  bachelor,  and  his  only  relation  a  nephew — 
a  spendthrift  sort  of  dog,  whom  he  threatens  to  cut 
off  with  a  shilling.  Strange  to  say,  Parr  started  in 
life  a  poor  lad,  with  visions  of  that  same  villa  in  per- 
spective, and  a  firm  resolution  to  attain  it.  He  has 
no  inordinate  love  of  money.  He  is  not  a  speculator. 
He  does  not  risk  his  gains  in  attempts  to  become 
suddenly  rich.  He  is  a  safe  man  of  business,  never 
taking  one  foot  up  before  he  feels  that  the  other  is 
firmly  down.  He  has  no  idea  of  being  either  "a  man 
or  a  mouse,"  which  my  fast  young  acquaintance,  who 
has  been  at  Oxford,  tells  me  is  the  most  approved 
modern  translation  of  that  famous  Latin  sentence, 
"  Aut  Caesar  aut  nikil."  He  is  content  with  quiet 
business  and  fair  profits,  which  allow  him  to  add  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  to  his  savings.  Parr  did  once 
make  money,  because  he  wanted  it  for  something — 
for  a  villa.  That  is  not  the  case  now.  He  will  never 
retire.  Anybody,  who  knows  the  man,  will  tell  you 
so.  His  old  dreams  have  ceased  to  possess  any 
charm  for  him.  The  particular  cottage,  in  his  own 
village,  with  its  two  peacocks  cut  in  yew  oak,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  broad  gravel  walk  up  to  the  front  door, 
is  quite  forgotten,  though  his  youthful  fancy  sketches 
were  more  or  less  copies  of  it.  If  it  came  into  his 
mind,  he  would  "pooh,  pooh"  it  now,  as  having  no 
charms  for  him.  He  only  really  lives  on  the  Ex- 
change. When  away,  his  favourite  reading  is  the 
agate-list,  and  he  never  wanders  further  into  the 
Times  than  the  city  article.  Operations  upon  the 
market  absorb  all  his  thoughts.  He  even  talks  of 
that  truly  English  topic  the  weather,  as  though  it 


were  bank  stock.  If  a  fine  day,  it  is  "going  up  ;"  if 
a  wet  one,  it  is  "very  down."  If  he  goes  any  fur- 
ther, it  is  only  to  surmise  how  it  will  affect  the 
crops.  Ask  about  a  sick  friend,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one,  that  he  tells  you  he  is  "below  par;" 
while  a  man  well  to  do  is  "at  a  premium."  Should 
there  be  a  dreadful  railway  accident  in  the  papers, 
and  lives  lost,  not  an  uncommon  thing  lately,  and  you 
chance  to  mention  it  to  him,  the  bearing  it  has  upon 
his  mind  is  expressed  in  an  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
very  bad  affair,  and  the  stock  of  the  company  "went 
down"  five-eighths.  We  may  predict  that  Mr.  Parr 
will  die  a  stockbroker,  making  money  to  the  last, 
that  money  to  be  squandered,  after  his  death,  by  his 
nephew,  whom  he  will  not  have  the  heart  to  cut  off. 
Making  money  has  grown  into  a  habit  with  him  ; 
usurping  the  place  of  all  others,  and  not  only  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  off,  but  so  fully  occupying  his 
mind,  as  to  render  the  attempt  impossible. 

Old  Scrooge,  the  bill-broker,  came  into  our  mind's 
eye.-  Everybody  knows  old  Scrooge,  at  least  every- 
body who  wants  money,  and  that  is  a  pretty  numer- 
ous division  of  the  human  family,  I  believe.  The 
Smiths,  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Kobinsons,  thick  as 
they  stand  in  the  Directory,  cannot  count  half  so 
many.  Frank  Wildblood  knows  him,  at  all  events  ; 
for  Scrooge  was  the  particular  miser  of  whom  Frank 
was  speaking,  as  related  above.  Whether  Scrooge 
ever  had  any  early  visions  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  we 
are,  however,  inclined  to  think  not  :  that  is,  except 
about  money.  If  he  ever  was  a  boy,  and  there  are 
very  few  traces  of  boydom  left  to  support  the  suppo- 
sition, he  must  have  had  a  devout  affection,  a  sort  of 
adoration,  for  penny-pieces  and  bright  sixpences. 
We  can  imagine  him  taking  them  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  worshipping  them,  just  as  the  Greek  sailors  are 
said  to  take  leaden  images  of  saints  out  of  their  hat- 
bands to  pray  to  ;  a  fact  one  would  be  slow  to  be-lieve, 
were  we  not  told  so  by  that  entertaining  traveller, 
Mr.  Whatsoname  (our  memory  fails  us  again) ;  but  it 
does  not  matter  much  about  the  name,  for  since 
Byron  wrote  about  the  isles  of  Greece,  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  entertaining  travellers  who  have 
done  the  same.  And  now,  we  bethink  us,  Byron 
says  something  of  the  sort  in  the  notes  to  his  CMlde 
Harold,  or  that  horrid  book,  Don  Juan,  which  latter, 
of  course,  our  readers  have  not  read.  But  we  feel 
we  are  digressing,  so  let  us  go  back  to  Scrooge.  He 
lives  in  a  large  house  in  the  city,  of  which  only  two 
rooms  are  furnished,  one  as  an  office,  another  as  a 
bed-room,  and  those  but  scantily.  If  you  happen  to 
have  any  "  paper  "  you  want  to  turn  into  money  (our 
friend  Wildblood  would  phrase  it,  "  if  you  have  a 
kite  to  fly");  you  may  see  old  Scrooge  there  any 
day,  peering  over  a  tall  desk,  from  behind  his  silver- 
mounted  blue-glass  spectacles,  his  sharp  thin  face, 
and  sharper  expression,  seeming  to  cut  you.  By  the 
way,  we  think  those  spectacles  are  a  sham,  for  though 
we  call  him  old  Scrooge,  and  though  he  does  look 
like  a  shrivelled  mummy,  he  is  not  so  old  as  to  want 
spectacles.  The  few  times  we  have  seen  him,  we 
have  noticed  what  we  observe  sometimes  in  others  ; — 
when  he  wants  to  look  at  you,  he  looks  over  his 
spectacles  ;  when  he  wants  you  not  to  look  into  those 
cunning  greenish-grey  eyes  of  his,  he  retires  behind 
the  blue  glasses.  We  .feel  confident  he  had  coloured 
ones  on  purpose.  A  rare  old  screw  is  old  Scrooge. 
How  quietly  he  questions  a  customer — how  shrewdly 
he  takes  his  measure.  How  relentlessly,  the  more  the 
man  wants  the  money,  does  he  impose  harder  terms 
upon  him.  How  he  will  lie  and  equivocate,  and 
wriggle  for  another  one  per  cent.  How  naturally 
he  says  "the  money-market  is  tight,  very  tight." 
How  candidly  he  assures  you  that  he  does  not  want 
the  bill — he  would  rather  be  without  it.  How  firmly 
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he  puts  his  elbows  upon  the  desk,  and  rests  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  when  he  announces  his  terms.  And 
when  business  is  over,  he  turns  out  the  shrivelled, 
dirty  old  woman,  who  does  what  cleaning  and  cooking 
is  done,  and  locks  himself  up  for  the  night,  seldom 
leaving  the  house,  except  to  make  inquiries  about 
"  a  name  "  on  a  bill,  and  so  do  without  the  services 
of  a  hungry-looking  old  hanger-on,  who  does  such  jobs 
for  him.  What  can  old  Scrooge  want  going  on  pawn- 
ing his  soul,  oppressing  and  shuffling  for  ?  He  is 
very  rich.  His  income  has  ever  so  many  cyphers  to 
it.  He  lives  .as  scantily  as  a  pauper,  and  as  miserably 
as  a  beggar.  He  has  no  heirs  that  he  knows  of. 
When  he  dies,  his  gains  will  probably  lapse  to  the 
Crown,  unless,  in  a  late  fit  of  penitence  and  remorse, 
he  endows  hospitals  or  almshouses.  What  can  he 
want  more  money  for  ?  It  must  be  because  it  is  a 
habit  fitting  him-like  a  garment  ;  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  his  case  is  in  supposing  that  he  was  not  born 
in  it,  so  natural  (to  him)  does  it  seem. 

Then  thoughts  came  to  our  minds  of  paupers,  dis- 
covered after  death  to  have  old  stockings  full  of 
hoarded  silver  and  copper,  and  their  clothes  being 
quilted  with  sovereigns.  We  also  remembered  hear- 
ing of  men  dying  miserably  in  garrets,  tended  by  the 
hand  of  charity,  and  leaving,  in  the  ticking  of  their 
beds,  stock  certificates  for  thousands  of  pounds ;  and 
we  could  not  account  for  any  of  them,  except  upon 
the  theory  of  its  being  a  habit.  We  take  Scrooge, 
however,  in  whom  we  suppose  it  to  be  nature, 
to  be  an  exception,  and  Parr  to  be  the  rule. 
Most  men  start  in  life  with  a  bright  object  be- 
fore them,  the  means  of  attaining  which  is  money, 
and  so  they  resolve  to  make  money.  But  the 
means  push  the  end  out  of  sight.  A  new  fascination 
springs  up,  which  banishes  the  younger  dream.  The 
real  pushes  the  ideal  from  its  seat.  Money  acquires, 
or  seems  to  acquire,  a  value  of  its  own  ;  it  becomes 
both  means  and  end,  and  making  it  grows  into  a  habit 
seldom  lost.  The  proverb  says  that  "  Use  is  second 
nature;"  and  it  is  fully  proved,  when  the  natural 
desire  of  men  for  happiness  is  obliterated  by  the  habit 
of  making  money. 


A  TRUE  BRITISH  HERO. 

SOMEHOW,  we  invariably  associate  fifjldiny  with  the 
idea  of  a  True  British  Hero.  The  great  fighting- 
man  is  our  beau  ideal  of  heroism  ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
rank  infinitely  beneath  him  the  hero  who  displays  a 
calm  endurance  and  sustained  courage  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  Look  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's— England's  saints  there  are  nearly  all 
men  who  have  lived  in  battles, — who  have  lost  limbs, 
been  pierced  by  balls,  and  many  of  them  died  fight- 
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"  these  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel ! "  But  let  us  here 
give  an  account  of  heroism  of  another  kind, — which 
receives  no  plaudits,  and  is  never  rewarded  with 
"  the  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey," — the  heroism 
of  duty,  patient  endeavour,  and  unapplauded  courage. 
We  confess,  however,  that  Englishmen  admire  the 
man  who  does  his  "  Duty."  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  the  last  order  of  the 
day  of  the  great  Nelson.  And  it  has  been  remarked 
by  a  French  writer  that,  whereas  the  French  soldier 
is  constantly  talking  of  "  glory,"  the  English  soldier 
speaks  of  "  duty  "  only.  This  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  military  despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  where  the  word  "  glory  "  does  not  once 
occur,  but  the  word  "  duty "  often.  The  instance 
of  heroism,  however,  which  we  are  about  to  give,  is 
not  by  land,  but  by  sea  ;  and  it  was  exhibited,  not  in 


battle,  but  in  shipwreck.  The  example  of  duty  and 
self-devotion  in  this  case  is  a  grand  one,  and  rises  up 
to  the  height  of  the  sublime.  The  hero  is  Captain 
Charles  Baker,  commanding  the  schooner  Dmke, 
which  unfortunate  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  during  one  of  those  dense 
fogs  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Newfoundland  latitudes. 
The  wreck  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  June, 
1822  ;  and  we  take  up  the  narrative  from  Mr.  Gilly's 
recent  work,*  at  the  moment  when  Captain  Baker 
had  determined  to  desert  the  ill-fated  vessel : — 

"  The  waves  were  making  heavy  breaches  over  the 
ship  ;  the  crew  clung  by  the  ropes  on  the  forecastle  ; 
each  succeeding  wave  threatened  them  all  with  de- 
struction, when  a  tremendous  sea  lifted  her  quarter 
over  the  rock  on  which  she  had  at  first  Struck,  and 
carried  her  close  to  that  on  which  the  boatswain 
stood.  The  forecastle,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  the  only  sheltered  part  of  the  ship,  was  now 
abandoned  for  the  poop  ;  and  as  Captain  Baker  saw 
no  chance  of  saving  the  vessel,  he  determined  to 
remove  the  people  from  her  if  possible.  Calling 
around  him  his  officers  and  men,  he  communicated  to 
them  his  intentions,  and  pointed  out  the  best  means 
of  securing  their  safety.  He  then  ordered  eveiy 
man  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  wreck  to 
the  rock. 

"  Now,  for  the  first  time,  his  orders  were  not 
promptly  obeyed ;  all  the  crew,  to  a  man,  refused  to 
leave  the  wreck  unless  Captain  Baker  would  precede 
them.  There  was  a  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling 
that  did  honour  alike  to  the  commander  and  the  men. 
To  the  former,  in  that  he  had  so  gained  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  people  ;  and  to  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  an  officer. 
Never  was  good  discipline  displayed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous manner.  No  argument  or  entreaty  could 
prevail  on  Captain  Baker  to  change  his  resolution. 
He  again  directed  the  men  to  quit  the  vessel,  calmly 
observing,  that  his  life  was  the  least  and  last  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  men,  upon  hearing  this  reiterated  command, 
stepped  severally  from  the  poop  to  the  rock  with  as 
much  order  as  if  they  had  been  leaving  a  ship  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Unhappily,  a  few  of  them 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  amongst  these  was  Lieu- 
tenant Stanly,  who  being  benumbed  with  cold,  was 
unable  to  get  a  firm  footing,  and  was  swept  away  by 
the  current, — his  companions,  with  every  inclination, 
had  not  the  power  to  save  him  ;  he  struggled  for  a 
few  moments,  was  dashed  with  irresistible  force 
against  the  rocks,  and  the  receding  wave  engulfed 
its  victim.  When  he  had  seen  every  man  clear  of 
the  wreck,  and  not  till  then,  did  Captain  Baker  join 
his  crew. 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  time  to  look  about  them, 
the  ship's  company  perceived  that  they  were  on  an 
insulated  rock,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
few  fathoms.  The  rock  rose  some  feet  above  _the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  to  their  horror  they  perceived 
that  it  would  be  covered  at  high  water.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  rescued  from  one  fearful  catastrophe, 
only  to  perish  by  a  more  cruel  and  protracted  fate. 
By  degrees  the  fog  had  partially  dispersed,  and  as 
the  dawn  began  to  break,  a  dreary  prospect  was 
displayed.  The  haggard  countenances  and  lacerated 
limbs  of  the  men  told  the  sufferings  they  had  endured, 
whilst  the  breakers,  which  they  had  only  heard 
before,  became  distinctly  visible.  Still  the  devoted 
crew,  following  the  example  of  their  commander, 
uttered  no  complaint.  They  were  ready  to  meet 
death,  yet  they  felt  it  hard  to  die  without  a  struggle. 

*  Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy  between 
1793  and  1849.    By  W.  O.  S.  Gilly.    Parker. 
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"  The  tide  was  rising  rapidly,  and  if  anything  was 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  instantly.  The  boat- 
swain, who  had  never  lost  hold  of  the  rope,  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  make  another  effort  to  save 
his  comrades  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Having 
caused  one  end  of  the  rope  to  be  made  fast  round  his 
body,  and  committing  himself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  struck 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  an 
awful  moment  to  those  who  were  left  behind  ;  and 
in  breathless  suspense  they  waited  the  result  of  the 
daring  attempt.  All  depended  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arm.  At  one  moment  he  was  seen  rising  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  at  the  next  he  disappeared  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  raging  surf, 
and  of  ev*y  other  obstacle,  he  reached  the  shore, 
and  an  inspiring  cheer  announced  his  safety  to  his 
comrades.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath 
and  strength,  he  went  to  the  nearest  point  opposite 
the  rock,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  he  cast  one 
end  of  the  line  across  to  his  companions.  Fortu- 
nately it  reached  the  rock,  and  was  gladly  seized,  but 
it  proved  to  be  only  long  enough  to  allow  of  one  man 
holding  it  on  the  shore,  and  another  on  the  rock,  at 
arm's  length. 

"  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  joy  this  slender 
means  of  deliverance  was  welcomed  by  all.  The  tide 
had  made  rapid  advances  ;  the  waves,  as  if  impatient 
for  their  prey,  threw  the  white  surf  aloft,  and  dashed 
over  the  rock.  Would  that  we  could  do  justice  to 
the  noble  courage  and  conduct  displayed  by  the  crew 
of  the  Drake.  Instead  of  rushing  to  the  rope,  as 
many  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances, 
not  a  man  moved  until  he  was  commanded  to  do  so 
by  Captain  Baker.  Had  the  slightest  hesitation 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  or  any  want 
of  presence  of  mind  in  the  men,  a  tumultuous  rush 
would  have  ensued,  the  rope,  held  as  it  was  with 
difficulty  by  the  outstretched  hand,  would  inevitably 
have  been  lost  in  the  struggle,  and  then  all  would  have 
perished.  But  good  order,  good  discipline,  and  good 
feeling  triumphed  over  every  selfish  fear  and  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  to  the  honour  of 
British  sailors  be  it  recorded,  that  each  individual  man 
of  the  crew,  before  he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of 
rescue,  urged  his  Captain  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety  first,  by  leading  the  way.  But  Captain  Baker 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  persuasion,  and  gave  but 
one  answer  to  all — '  I  will  never  leave  the  rock  until 
every  soul  is  safe.'  In  vain  the  men  redoubled  their 
entreaties  that  he  would  go  ;  they  were  of  no  avail ; 
the  intrepid  officer  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose. 

"  There  was  no  time  for  further  discussion  or 
delay.  One  by  one  the  men  slipped  from  the  rock 
upon  the  rope,  and  by  this  assistance  forty-four  out 
of  fifty  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  shore. 
Unfortunately,  amongst  the  six  who  remained  one 
was  a  woman.  This  poor  creature,  completely  pros- 
trate from  the  sufferings  she  had  endured,  lay 
stretched  upon  the  cold  rock  almost  lifeless.  To 
desert  her  was  impossible  ;  to  convey  her  to  the  shore 
seemed  equally  impossible.  Each  moment  of  delay 
was  fraught  with  destruction.  A  brave  fellow,  in 
the  generosity  of  despair,  when  his  turn  came  to  quit 
the  rock,  took  the  woman  in  hia  arms,  grasped  the 
rope,  and  began  the  perilous  transit.  Alas  !  he  was 
not  permitted  to  gain  the  desired  shore.  When  he 
had  made  about  half  the  distance,  the  rope  parted — 
not  being  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  additional 
weight  and  strain,  it  broke  ;  the  seaman  and  his 
burthen  were  seen  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  foaming  eddies. 

"  With  them  perished  the  last  means  of  preserva- 
tion that  remained  for  Captain  Baker  and  those  who 
were  with  him  on  the  rock.  Their  communication 


with  the  main  land  was  cut  off ;  the  water  rose  and 
the  surf  increased  every  moment  ;  all  hope  was  gone, 
and  for  them  a  few  minutes  more  must  end  '  life's 
long  voyage.'  The  men  on  shore  tried  every  means 
in  their  power  to  save  them.  They  tied  every  hand- 
kerchief and  available  material  together  to  replace 
the  lost  rope,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  they 
could  not  get  length  enough  to  reach  the  rock.  A 
party  was  despatched  in  search  of  help.  They  found 
a  farm-house  ;  and  while  they  were  in  search  of  a 
rope,  those  who  stayed  to  watch  the  fate  of  their 
loved  and  respected  commander  and  his  three  com- 
panions, saw  wave  after  wave  rise  higher  and  higher. 
At  one  moment  the  sufferers  disappeared  in  the  foam 
and  spray  ;  the  bravest  shuddered,  and  closed  his 
eyes  on  the  scene.  Again,  as  spell-bound,  he  looked  ; 
the  wave  had  receded — they  still  lived,  and  rose 
above  the  waters.  Again  and  again  it  was  thus  ;  but 
hope  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  We  can  scarcely  brinf  our  narrative  to  an  end  ; 
tears  moisten  our  page  ;  but  the  painful  sequel  must 
be  told.  The  fatal  billow  came  at  last,  which  bore 
them  from  time  into  eternity.  All  was  over.  When 
the  party  returned  from  their  inland  search,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  rock,  or  of  those  devoted  men,  was  to 
be  seen  : — 

"  And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  > 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die."— CAMPBELL. 

We  feel  how  inadequate  have  been  our  efforts  to 
depict  the  self-devotion  of  Captain  Baker,  and  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  his  crew.  The  following 
letter  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Booth,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  Drake,  will  go  further  than  any  panegyric 
we  can  offer,  to  display  the  right  feeling  of  the  ship's 
company,  and  their  just  appreciation  of  their  brave 
and  faithful  commander  : — 

"  Sir, — Your  being  an  old  officer  of  ours  in  a 
former  ship,  and  being  first  lieutenant  in  H.M's.  ship 
Drake,  leads  us  to  beg  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  represent  to  our  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  the  very  high  sense  of  gratitude  we,  the 
surviving  petty  officers  and  crew  of  his  Majesty's  late 
ship  Drake,  feel  due  to  the  memory  of  our  late  much- 
lamented  and  most  worthy  commander,  who,  at  the 
moment  he  saw  death  staring  him  in  the  face  on  one 
side,  and  the  certainty  of  his  escape  was  pointed  out 
to  him  on  the  other,  most  staunchly  and  frequently 
refused  to  attempt  procuring  his  own  safety,  until 
every  man  and  boy  had  been  rescued  from  the 
impending  danger.  Indeed,  the  manliness  and  forti- 
tude displayed  by  the  late  Captain  Baker  on  the 
melancholy  occasion  of  our  wreck  was  such  as  was 
never  before  heard  of.  It  was  not  as  that  of  a 
moment,  but  his  courage  was  tried  for  many  hours, 
and  his  last  determination  of  not  crossing  from  the 
rock,  on  which  he  was  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  washed  away,  was  made  with  more  firmness,  if 
possible,  than  the  first.  In  fact,  during  the  whole 
business,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  whose  name 
and  last  conduct  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  a  crew  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  ask 
from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that 
which  they  otherwise  have  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing, that  is,  a  public  and  lasting  record  of  the  lion- 
hearted,  generous,  and  very  unexampled  way  in 
which  our  late  noble  commander  sacrificed  his  life  in 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  June  ! " 

The  above  letter  was  signed  by  the  surviving  crew 
of  the  Drake.  We  need  not  add  that  their  request 
was  complied  with,  and  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Baker  in  the  chapel  of  the  Koyal 
Dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

Galvanic  Surgery. 

ONE  of  those  extraordinary  applications  of  science 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  with  which,  in  this  age  of 
progress,  we  are  becoming  so  familiar,  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  substitution  of  the  galvanic 
battery  for  the  knife  of  the  operating  surgeon  ;  the 
application  is  so  ingenious  and  remarkable,  and 
holds  out  so  good  a  prospect  of  future  advantage, 
that  without  descending  to  details,  which  might  be' 
painful  to  our  unprofessional  readers,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  lay  before  them  the  general  principles  of 
the  application.  It  has  been  long  known  to  scientific 
experimenters,  that  if  a  galvanic  current  of  great 
power  is  conducted  through  a  very  small  wire,  the 
latter  becomes  heated  to  whiteness,  and  if  formed  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  metals,  is  rapidly  destroyed  ;  but 
if  made  of  platinum,  a  metal  which  is  unchanged  by 
heat,  remains  unaltered  ;  and  that  a  galvanic  battery- 
may  be  so  arranged,  that  the  current  can  at  any 
moment  be  transmitted  along  such  a  wire,  or  as  sud- 
denly arrested.  It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  body  deep-seated  abscesses 
occur,  having  several  openings,  and  these  are  unable 
to  be  healed  until  laid  open,  and  it  may  so  occur 
that  a  vast  collection  of  veins  in  such  a  part  renders 
the  use  of  the  knife  excessively  dangerous.  In  the 
olden  time,  a  surgeon  would  have  employed  a  red-hot 
knife,  but  such  a  practice  has  been  in  modern  times 
entirely  relinquished,  as  cruel  and  barbarous,  the 
vast  amount  of  heat  given  out,  destroying  the  adja- 
cent parts  ;  if,  however,  a  very  fine  wire  is  first  placed 
in  the  required  position,  and  then  connected  with  the 
galvanic  battery,  it  instantly  becomes  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  may  be  readily  caused  to  cut  in  the 
proper  direction,  almost  without  causing  any  pain, 
as  the  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  the  heated 
wire  are  instantly  deprived  of  life  and  sensation  ;  and 
from  its  small  size,  the  heated  body  is  unable  to  throw 
off  enough  heat  to  injure  adjacent  parts  ;  and  further- 
more, a  cut  by  the  heated  wire  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  one  made  by  a  knife,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  attended  with  any  loss  of  blood  ;  of  course  this 
mode  of  operating  is  not  calculated  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  except  in  certain  cases  ; 
but  in  all  probability  it  may  become  a  veiy  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  The  mere  idea 
of  a  red  or  white-hot  substance  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  human  body,  is  at  first  exceedingly  painful, 
but  when  we  recall  to  our  readers'  recollection  the 
fact,  that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Ipswich, 
M.  BOUTIGNY  voluntarily  plunged  his  head  into  a 
vessel  of  melted  iron  from  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Eansome  and  May,  they  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  contact  of  a  body  heated  to  whiteness,  is  not 
necessarily,  if  applied  under  proper  circumstances, 
attended  with  pain. 

Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  notice  a  new 
application  of  this  novel  remedial  agent,  it  having 
been  used  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  nerves  in 
decayed  teeth,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  may 
be  employed  successfully  in  a  variety  of  cases. 


The  Ladies'  Guild. 

WE  gladly  hail  the  scheme  which  has  been  recently 
propounded  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ladies'  Guild 
in  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  employment  for  women,  in  connection  with 
decorative  art.  Our  readers  are  aware,  from  recent 


articles  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  that  wo 
take  a  warm  interest  in   all  projects  calculated  to 
increase    the   independence,    or   rather   the   self-de- 
pendence of  the  female  sex,  through  the  exertion  of 
their  own  industry.      Except  amongst   the   poorest 
classes,  women  in  this  country  have  heretofore  been 
trained  to    expect,    to   wait,   to   hope,    often    to   be 
disappointed.    They  are  educated  into  dependence  ; 
they  are  taught  that  to  be  the  chosen  of  others  is  their 
lot,  and  whether  they  are  to  have  a  place  or  not  at 
nature's  board,  depends  on  personal  attractions  and 
other  evanescent  qualities,  rather  than  upon  them- 
selves and  their  own  industrial  efforts.     Marriage  is 
the   prize  which   woman   is    taught   to   regard,  and 
which    she   does   regard,    as   her   "  main   chance  ; " 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  stronger  natures,   who 
believe  in   the  self-dependent   existence  of  woman, 
and  in  the  possibility  of  realizing  true  happiness  in 
life  from  the  cultivation  of  her  own  powers,  and  the 
exertion  of  her  own  industry.     This  educated  weak- 
ness,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  woman,   has  not  really 
proved  of  any  advantage  to  man,  though  he  may  think 
so.     Man  never  can  be  strong  while  woman  is  weak  ; 
he  never  can  be  really  free  while  she  is  in  any  way 
in  thrall.     By  increasing  her  strength  and  self-de- 
pendence,   man   is    really  increasing  his   own,    and 
enlarging  his  freedom  while  he  is1    extending  hers. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Ladies'  Guild  will  do  much 
in  this  direction,  but  it  will  do  something,  and  it  may 
prove  the  forerunner  of  similar  experiments.     Miss 
Wallace  having  invented  a  new  decorative  art,  and 
patented  it,  has  presented  it  to  the  Ladies'  Guild  for 
their  benefit.     It  consists  in  the  imitation  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metallic  works  in  glass,  as  well  as 
enamels,    rubies,    mother-of-pearl,    amethysts,     and 
other  gems,  in  the  same  material.     The  art  is  a  new 
one,  and  therefore  it  will  probably  displace  no  other 
artizans.     The  class  whose  wants  it  seeks  to  supply 
is  of  course   the   luxurious  class, — by  no  means   a 
limited  one   in   this   country,  and  the   employment 
will  be   on  the   whole  what  is  considered  genteel. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  any  specimens  of  the  new  art, 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  speak  as  to  the  probable 
demand  which  may  arise  for  the  productions  of  the 
Guild.     In  connection  with  the  plan,  is  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the  art,  at  two 
shillings  a  week,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  form  an 
Associated  Home  in  connection  with  the  Institution. 
Other  and  larger  plans  will  probably   grow  out  of 
this   experiment,    which  is   an   exceedingly   hopeful 
one,  as  showing  that  women  themselves  are  at  work 
to   secure   their    proper    elevation    in   society,   and 
without  this  no  sickly  patronage  would  be  of  any 
use.     We  do  not  see  why  women,   with  their  fine 
taste  and  delicate  execution,  should  not  be   much 
more  extensively   employed  in   the   decorative   arts 
generally,    than   they  now  are  ;    as  for  instance  in 
copper  and  steel-plate  engraving,  in  wood-engraving, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  illustrative  art  connected  with  litera- 
ture. Occupations  such  as  these  are  perfectly  elegant, 
and  they  are  also  highly  remunerative.     In  the  arts  of 
design  connected  with  our  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture, women  might  be  usefully  employed.     Why 
should  not  they  be  as  competent,  by  proper  training,  to 
execute  a  pattern  for  a  dress,  for  a  chandelier,  or  for 
a  grate,  as  to  choose  one  ?    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  clerical  work  of  this  day,  which  could  be  per- 
foi-med  by  women  quite  as  well  as  men.     But  here 
the  rival  interest  might  come  forward,  and  call  out 
"unseemly,"  "indelicate,"  and  so  on.     But  let  the 
Ladies'   Guild   persevere  ;    its  establishment  is   the 
recognition   of  a  great  truth,    and  a  succession  of 
similar  experiments  will  do  more  than  shelves  full  of 
books  to  help  forward  the  condition  and  advance  the 
social  well-being  of  woman. 
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Electro-Magnetism  as  a  Motive  Power. 

WE  see  a  report,  in  an  American  paper,  of  an  Electro- 
Magnetic  machine,  arranged  by  Professor  Page, 
which  is  said  to  be  applicable  to  all  purposes  to  which 
steam-power  is  now  applied.  By  this  machine,  a  bar 
of  iron  weighing  IGOlbs.  was  made  to  spring  up  by 
magnetic  action,  and  to  move  rapidly  up  and  down, 
dancing  like  a  feather  in  the  air,  without  any  visible 
support.  The  Professor,  in  his  lecture  on  the  subject 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  New  York, 
stated  that  he  could  raise  this  bar  100  feet  as  readily 
as  ten  inches,  and  he  expected  no  difficulty  in  doing 
the  same  with  a  bar  weighing  one  ton  or  one  hundred 
tons.  At  the  same  lecture  he  exhibited  an  engine  of 
between  four  and  five  horse-power,  operated  on  by  a 
battery  contained  within  a  space  of  three  cubic  feet. 
It  was  a  reciprocating  engine  of  two-feet  stroke,  and 
the  whole  engine  and  battery  weighed  about  one  ton. 
When  the  power  was  thrown  on  by  the  motion  of  a 
lever,  the  engine  started  off  magnificently,  making 
114  strokes  per  minute  ;  though,  when  it  drove  a 
circular  saw,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  sawing  up 
boards  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  into  laths,  the 
engine  made  but  about  eighty  strokes  per  minute.  The 
force  operating  upon  this  great  cylinder  throughout 
the  whole  motion  of  two  feet  was  stated  to  be  6001bs. 
when  the  engine  was  moving  very  slowly,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  force  was  when 
the  engine  was  running  at  a  working  speed,  though 
it  was  considerably  less.  The  most  important  and 
interesting  point,  however,  is  the  expense  of  the 
power.  Professor  Page  stated  that  he  had  reduced 
the  cost  so  far,  that  it  was  less  than  steam  under 
many  and  most  conditions,  though  not  so  low  as  the 
cheapest  steam-engines.  With  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  engine,  the  consumption  of  3lb.  of  zinc  per  day 
would  produce  one-horse  power.  The  larger  his 
engines,  contrary  to  what  has  been  known  before,  the 
greater  the  economy.  Professor  Page  was  himself 
surprised  at  the  result.  There  were  yet  practical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  ;  the  battery  has  yet  to  be 
improved,  and  it  remains  yet  to  try  the  experiment 
on  a  grander  scale — to  make  a  power  of  100-horse,  or 
more. 

Though  we  do  not  presume  to  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  electro-magnetic  power  to  the 
supercession  of  steam  power,  we  must  confess  our 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  machine  of 
Professor  Page  ;  not  because  electro-magnetic  power 
is  incompetent  to  do  all  that  is  stated,  but  entirely  on 
the  score  of  expeiise.  It  cannot  supersede  steam 
power,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  cheaper. 
Machines  have  already  been  driven  by  electro- 
magnetism,  but  abandoned  because  of  their  costliness. 
A  steam-boat  was  some  years  ago  worked  on  the 
river  Neva,  at  Petersburg,  on  this  principle ;  but 
its  owners  found  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
steam,  which  was  so  much  cheaper.  Power  or 
force  is  produced  in  both  cases  by  oxidation  ;  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  oxidation  of  zinc,  and  in  the  other 
by  the  oxidation  of  coal  or  coke.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  experiment  of  Despretz,  that  the 
oxidation  of  six  pounds  of  zinc  developes  no  more 
heat  than  the  oxidation  of  one  pound  of  coal, 
consequently  coal  produces  six  times  the  amount  of 
force  that  zinc  does.  Liebig  says,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  if  we  were  to  burn  under  the  boiler  of 
a  steam-engine  the  quantity  of  coal  required  for 
smelting  the  zinc  from  its  ores,  we  should  produce 
far  more  force  than  the  whole  of  the  zinc  so  obtained 
could  originate  in  any  form  of  apparatus  what- 
ever. The  employment  of  galvanism  as  a  motory 
power,  must,  like  every  other  contrivance,  depend 


upon  the  question  of  its  relative  economy,  and 
probably  it  may  yet  so  far  succeed  as  to  be  adopted 
in  some  favourable  localities.  But  that  it  should 
ever  attain  so  general  an  employment  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  consuming  coal  and  coke  for  the 
manifold  purposes  of  steam,  is,  we  think,  extremely 
improbable. 

Cretinism  in  England. 

IT  has  been  left  for  a  foreigner  to  discover  the 
existence  of  Cretinism  in  England,  the  cases  being 
found  to  be  as  strongly  marked  as  they  are  among 
the  Swiss  Alpine  districts.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  disease  as  a  special 
branch  of  study,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  its 
causes  and  remedying  its  frightful  evils.  Cretinism 
is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  human  body,  issuing  in  a 
degradation  of  the  physical  powers,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  mental  faculties.  Its  causes  are  in- 
variably the  same, — low  diet,  dirt,  and  intemperance  ; 
and  its  result  is  debility  in  all  ways.  When  Cretinism 
fairly  sets  in,  you  have  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  helpless 
drivelling  idiocy.  Children  confined  to  a  meagre 
diet,  and  living  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  cannot 
fail  to  suffer  in  health  and  strength.  They  are 
kept  feeble  and  debilitated,  physically  and  morally  ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  effects  are  not  strikingly 
apparent.  If  the  causes  referred  to  continue  in 
steady  operation  upon  a  mass  of  individuals,  you  will 
have  them  growing  up  a  low,  debased,  and  in- 
tellectually feeble  population.  If  the  poverty  and 
dirt  be  increased,  you  will  in  course  of  time  have  a 
large  proportion  of  them  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  idiocy.  And  these  uncouth  beings 
propagate  creatures  resembling  themselves  ;  thus 
the  race  undergoes  a  course  of  frightful  deterioration, 
and  the  features  of  the  disease,  for  such  it  is,  become 
only  the  more  aggravated  in  succeeding  generations. 
Recent  travellers  in  Ireland  have  observed  in  the 
western  districts  of  Galway,  where  famine  is  almost 
a  perennial  visitant,  and  where  poverty  and  squalor 
are  found  to  exist  in  their  worst  forms,  that  the 
human  face  in  many  instances  is  found  to  have 
assumed  a  hideous  resemblance  to  the  ape.  There  is 
the  projecting  mouth,  the  retreating  chin  and 
forehead,  the  skinny  jaw,  the  keen  animal  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  which  at  once  startles  and  humiliates  the 
beholder.  Similar  features  characterized  the  starved 
French  peasantry  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  definition  of  "  tiger-apes  "  was 
applied  to  them  by  more  than  one  accurate  observer. 
But  the  same  forms  exist  in  England,  in  most  of  the 
damp  and  mephitic  quarters  of  large  towns,  as 
well*  as  in  various  districts  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Lord  Ashley 
on  the  subject,  says : — "  In  England,  the  feeble 
irritable  types  (of  Cretinism)  are  the  most  common  ; 
with  softening  of  the  bones,  convulsive  muscular 
action,  and  frequent  neuralgic  pains  ;  with  the 
addition,  in  certain  localities,  of  bronchocele.  Of 
500  idiots  lately  discovered  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, a  considerable  number  are  marked  with  the 
character  of  Cretinism.  In  the  village  of  Settle,  for 
instance,  I  detected  some  cases  in  which  idiocy, 
a  dwarfed  growth,  osseous  malformation,  and  double 
TOWS  of  teeth,  nearly  identify  them  with  many  of  the 
Cretins  in  the  Alps.  But  the  character  of  endemic 
Cretinism  is  yet  more  distinctly  pronounced  in  the 
West  of  England, — in  Somersetshire, — in  places 
where  predisposing  conditions  exist  similar  to  those 
on  the  continent.  The  village  of  Chiselborough  lies 
in  a  naiTow  valley,  closed  on  three  of  its  sides  with 
hills  from  400  to  500  feet  high  ;  and  suffers  from 
defective  ventilation  at  a  very  mild  temperature. 
Most  of  its  350  inhabitants  are  affected  with  goitre  ; 
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and  are  marked  by  being  very  subject  to  deafness, 
by  their  imperfect  utterance,  and  low  degree  of 
intelligence, — which  descends,  in  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  individuals,  to  absolute  Cretinism.  Any  one  who 
employs  himself  with  the  study  of  this  pathological 
phenomenon  throughout  the  great  Alpine  chain 
which  traverses  the  European  states,  may  observe 
the  same  gradually-descending  scale,  from  the  simple 
rudimentary  indications  of  stammering  and  defective 
hearing,  from  stupidity  and  stunted  growth,  down  to 
the  worst  degrees  of  the  malady, — decisively  proving 
that  all  these  are  but  links  of  one"  great  chain. 
The  majority  of  these  unhappy  beings  in  Chisel- 
borough  are  three  (German)  feet  high  : — corpulent 
and  bloated,  with  mis-shapen  heads,  turgid  lips,  and 
noses  flattened  like  the  negro's." 

Not  long  ago,  a  very  excellent  institution  was 
founded  in  London,  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  idiots,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
pxirpose  is  about  to  be  established.  This  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  charitable  and  worthy  institution, 
entitled  to  general  support.  But  if  the  causes  of 
idiocy  are  still  left  at  work  throughout  the  country, 
if  the  poor  are  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  living  filthily, 
would  it  not  be  wise  also  to  direct  our  increased 
attention  to  the  removal  of  those  causes  ?  This 
would  be  commencing  at  the  right  end,  and  beginning 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  If,  as  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  avers, 
and  as  all  medical  testimony  confirms,  Cretinism  is 
produced  by  the  want  of  sanitary  regulations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ti'ue  mode  of  arresting  its  progress,  is 
by  the  enforcement  of  cleansing,  sewerage,  and 
drainage,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  attention  to  the 
other  physical  wants  of  our  poorer  population.  To 
remedy  idiocy  is  well,  but  to  prevent  it  is  far  better. 

Drink  Taxes. 

WE  are  very  impatient  of  the  taxes  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  manifold  objections  to  these  taxes.  One 
is  a  tax  upon  a  necessary  of  life,  another  upon  a 
comfort,  a  third  upon  health,  a  fourth  upon  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  No 
tax  is  altogether  unobjectionable.  It  is  a  whip 
whose  smart  is  always  felt,  whether  it  strike  high  or 
low.  But  nothing  like  the  same  impatience  of  taxation 
is  felt  in  those  cases  where  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gations to  pay  the  tax,  as  for  instance  in  respect  of 
our  drinking  customs.  At  present  the  whole  taxes 
required  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  government  of  this  country,  including  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  is  under  twenty  millions  a  year, 
the  rest  of  the  taxes  going  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt.  But  the  taxes  which  the  people  of  this 
country  lay  voluntarily  on  themselves,  in  the  shape  of 
drink,  amount  to  not  less  than  eighty  millions  sterling 
a  year.  Just  fancy  a  government  compelling  a  country 
to  swallow  eighty  millions'  worth  of  drink  in  a  year  ! 
Such  a  government  would  be  denounced  as  one  of  the 
most  tyrannical  and  destructive  of  human  institutions; 
it  would  be  put  down  as  an  utterly  fiendish  and 
malevolent  government,  leading  men  to  perdition 
and  death.  Imagine  Government  to  say  to  the 
working  man  for  instance,  "  Here,  my  good  fellow, 
you  are  making  your  thirty  shillings  a  week  by 
hard  labour  ;  you  have  need  of  all  this  amount  of 
earnings  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  your  children 
properly,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
yourself  and  family  in  your  old  age  ;  but  we  demand 
that  you  shall  spend  one-third  of  the  whole, — that 
is,  ten  shillings  a  week,  —  on  intoxicating  drink  ; 
and  not  only  that  you  shall  spend  the  money  so,  but 
that  you  shall  swallow  the  drink,  though  it  produce 
in  you  fever,  dropsy,  inflammation,  and  premature 


death."  Would  not  that  be  diabolic  in  the  extreme  ? 
Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men  who  voluntarily, 
and  without  any  constraint  whatever,  do  all  this 
to  themselves,  to  their  own  degradation  and  ruin,  as 
well  as  to  the  shame  and  sorrow  and  prostration  of 
the  women  and  children  who  are  dependent  on  them  ? 
The  murder  of  five  hundred  human  beings  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo  by  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  armed 
followers,  on  a  summers' night  in  the  year  1849,  for 
which  "service"  the  government  of  this  country 
paid  them  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds,  was  an  act  probably  unsurpassed  in  atrocity 
by  any  nation  emerged  from  absolute  barbarism. 
But  it  is  not  so  atrocious  as  the  voluntary  acts  which 
the  people  of  our  own  country  are  daily  committing 
against  themselves,  by  the  indulgence  in  poisonous 
fluids,  which  they  swallow  for  intoxicating  purposes. 
Mr.  Neison  read  a  paper  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  in  which  he  stated,  as  the  result 
of  actual  investigation,  that  the  mortality  of  in- 
temperate persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty,  was  upwards  of  Jive  times  that  of  the  general 
community  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  years  it  was  four 
times  greater.  He  pointed  out  also  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  proportions  of  crime  in  the  sexes  bore  an 
accurate  relation  to  the  proportion  of  mortality  from 
assigned  causes  of  intemperance.  Mr.  Neison's 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  drunkards  in 
England  and  Wales  was  64,806,  or  one  in  seventy- 
four  of  the  population.  This  estimate,  however, 
does  not  include  the  tipplers,  topers,  fitful  drinkers, 
and  moderate  drinkers,  but  only  the  thoroughly 
confirmed  drunkards.  So  that  his  figures,  appalling 
though  they  be,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  number  of 
human  lives  that  are  undergoing  a  process  of  regular 
extinction,  from  indulgence  in  intemperate  habits. 
They  do  not  take  into  account  either,  the  broken 
hearts,  the  ruined  homes,  the  depraved  and  untaught 
children,  and  the  social  blight  which  falls  on  human 
beings,  wherever  the  practice  of  drinking  is  indulged 
in. 

It  is  estimated,  that  of  the  enormous  voluntary 
expenditure  on  drink  incurred  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  some  thirty-five  millions  are  expended  by  the 
working  classes.  Just  think  of  what  schools  this 
would  build,  what  colleges  it  would  endow,  what 
churches  it  would  support,  what  estates  it  would 
buy,  what  savings'  banks  it  would  fill,  what  benefit 
societies  it  would  establish  and  maintain, — and  then 
lament  and  wail  over  this  frightful  misappropriation 
of  the  means  of  independence  and  advancement  of 
the  labouring  classes.  Think  of  the  fact  that  half- 
a-pint  of  ale  is  equal  to  a  square  yard  of  land. 
Probably  few  men  reflect  when  they  are  drinking  an 
"odd  half-pint,"  that  they  are  swallowing  the  price  of 
a  square  yard  of  land ;  yet  it  is  so.  There  are 
31,700,000  acres  of  land  in  England,  the  rental  of 
which  is  £30,000,000,  or  19s.  2d.  an  acre.  An  acre, 
therefore,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  is  worth 
£23.  19s.  2d.,  or  5,750  pence.  Divide  this  by  4,840 
(the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre),  and  you 
have  a  penny  and  a  fifth  as  the  average  value  of  a 
square  yard  of  land  in  England.  "  Thirty  millions  a 
year,"  said  Mr.  Prentice,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, "  would  buy  every  year  a  million  of  freeholds, 
yielding  a  good  interest  for  the  money,  and  a  county 
vote  into  the  bargain,  in  a  few  years  giving  universal 
suffrage,  by  every  man  becoming  a  freeholder.  Thirty 
millions  spent  in  furniture,  clothes,  education — there 
would  be  something  to  look  at  then,  instead  of  being 
as  much  wasted  as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the  kennel, 
— and  worse,  much  worse,  for  drinking  it  makes 
beasts  of  men,  and  poor,  shrinking,  wretched  slaves 
of  their  wives  and  children."  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  identify  drunkenness  in  any  way  with  beasts, 
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or  to  speak  of  it  as  a  beastly  habit.  All  beasts,  that 
we  know  of,  refuse  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  if  you 
put  spirits  before  a  pig,  it  refuses  to  drink.  Epicures 
and  gluttons  some  beasts  may  be,  but  none  of  them 
are  drunkards. 


RE-ISSUE    OF   ELIZA   COOK'S    POEMS, 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

WE  must  not  make  a  home  for  the  dead, 

Nor  raise  an  osiered  mound, 
Till  the  eloquent  prayer  and  priestly  tread 

Have  sanctified  the  ground. 

But  there  are  those  who  fall  and  die 

Upon  the  desert  land, 
With  no  pall  above  but  the  torrid  sky, 

No  bier  but  the  scorching  sand. 

No  turf  is  laid, — no  sexton's  spade 

Chimes  in  with  the  mourner's  groans  ; 

But  the  prowling  jackal  finds  a  feast, 
And  the  red  sun  crumbles  the  bones. 

There  are  those  who  go  down  in  the  dark  wild  sea, 
When  storms  have  wrecked  proud  ships, 

With  none  to  heed  what  the  words  may  be 
That  break  from  their  gurgling  lips. 

No  anthem  peal  flows  sweet  and  loud, 

No  tablets  mark  their  graves, 
But  they  soundly  sleep  in  a  coral  shroud 

To  the  dirge  of  the  rolling  waves. 

There  are  those  who  sink  on  the  mountain  path 

With  cold  and  curdling  blood, 
With  the  frozen  sleet  for  a  funeral  sheet, 

And  no  mates  but  the  vulture  brood  : 

No  tolling  bell  proclaims  their  knell, 

No  memory-stone  is  found  ; 
But  the  snow-drift  rests  on  their  skeleton  breasts, 

And  the  bleaching  winds  sweep  round. 

There  are  those  who  fall  on  the  purple  field, 

In  glory's  mad  career  : 
Their  dying  couch— a  battered  shield, 

Their  cross  of  faith — a  spear. 

No  priest  has  been  there  with  robes  and  prayer 

To  consecrate  the  dust : 
Where  the  soldier  sleeps  his  steed  sleeps  too, 

And  his  gore-stained  weapons  rust. 

No  cypress  waves,  no  daisy  grows, 

Above  such  pillows  of  rest ; 
Yet  say,  are  the  riteless  graves  of  those 

Unholy  or  unblest  ? 

'Tis  well  to  find  our  last  repose 

'Neath  the  churchyard's  sacred  sod, 

But  those  who  sleep  in  the  desert  or  deep 
Are  watched  by  the  self-same  GOD. 


TIME. 

OH,  never  chide  the  wing  of  Time, 

Or  say  'tis  tardy  in  its  flight ! 
You'll  find  the  days  speed  quick  enough, 

If  you  but  husband  them  aright. 

Thy  span  of  life  is  waning  fast ; 

Beware,  unthinking  youth,  beware  ! 
Thy  soul's  eternity  depends 

Upon  the  record  moments  bear  ! 

Time  is  indeed  a  precious  boon, 

But  with  the  boon  a  task  is  given  ; 

The  heart  must  learn  its  duty  well 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  in  heaven. 

Take  heed,  then,  play  not  with  thine  hours  ; 

Beware,  unthinking  youth,  beware  ! 
The  one  who  acts  the  part  he  ought 

Will  have  but  little  Time  to  spare. 


OUR  NATIVE   SONG. 

OUR  native  song, — our  native  song  ! 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  loves  it  not  ? 
The  spell  it  holds  is  deep  and  strong, 

Where'er  we  go,  whate'er  our  lot. 
Let  other  music  greet  our  ear 

With  thrilling  fire  or  dulcet  tone  ; 
We  speak  to  praise,  we  pause  to  hear, 

But  yet — oh,  yet — 'tis  not  our  own  ! 
The  anthem  chant,  the  ballad  wild, 

The  notes  that  we  remember  long — 
The  theme  we  sung  with  lisping  tongue — 

'Tis  this  we  love — our  native  song  ! 

The  one  who  bears  the  felon's  brand, 

With  moody  brow  and  darkened  name, 
Thrust  meanly  from  his  father-land, 

To  languish  out  a  life  of  shame  ; 
Oh,  let  him  hear  some  simple  strain — 

Some  lay  his  mother-taught  her  boy — 
He'll  feel  the  charm,  and  dream  again 
i  Of  home,  of  innocence,  and  joy  ! 
The  sigh  will  burst,  the  drops  will  start, 

And  all  of  virtue,  buried  long— 
The  best,  the  purest  in  his  heart, — 

Is  wakened  by  his  native  song. 

Self-exiled  from  our  place  of  birth, 

To  climes  more  fragrant,  bright,  and  gay, 
The  memory  of  our  own  fair  earth 

May  chance  awhile  to  fade  away  : 
But  should  some  minstrel  echo  fall, 

Of  chords  that  breathe  Old  England's  fame, 
Our  souls  will  burn,  our  spirits  yearn, 

True  to  the  land  we  love  and  claim. 
The  high — the  low — in  weal  or  woe, 

Be  sure  there's  something  coldly  wrong 
About  the  heart  that  does  not  glow 

To  hear  its  own,  its  native  song. 
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STANZAS  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

LONG  have  the  wisest  lips  confessed 
That  minstrel  ones  are  far  from  wrong 

Who  "point  a  moral  "  in  a  jest, 
Or  yield  a  sermon  in  a  song. 

So  be  it !  Listen  ye  who  will, 

And  though  my  harp  be  roughly  strung, 
Yet  never  shall  its  lightest  thrill 

Offend  the  old  or  taint  the  young. 

Mark  me  !  I  ne'er  presume  to  teach 
The  man  of  wisdom,  grey  and  sage  ; 

'Tis  to  the  growing  I  would  preach 
From  moral  text  and  mentor  page. 

First,  I  would  bid  thee  cherish  Truth 
As  leading  star  in  Virtue's  train  ; 

Folly  may  pass,  nor  tarnish  youth, 
But  Falsehood  leaves  a  poison  stain. 

Keep  watch,  nor  let  the  burning  tide 
Of  Impulse  break  from  all  control ; 

The  best  of  hearts  needs  pilot-guide 
To  steer  it  clear  from  Error's  shoal. 

One  wave  of  Passion's  boiling  flood 
May  all  the  sea  of  life  disturb  ; 

And  steeds  of  good  but  fiery  blood 
Will  rush  on  death  without  a  curb. 

Think  on  the  course  ye  fain  would  run, 
And  moderate  the  wild  desire  ; 

There's  many  a  one  would  drive  the  sun, 
Only  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Slight  not  the  one  of  honest  worth, 
Because  no  star  adorns  his  breast  :* 

The  lark  soars  highest  from  the  earth, 
Yet  ever  leaves  the  lowest  nest. 

Heed  but  the  bearing  of  a  tree, 
And  if  it  yield  a  wholesome  fruit, 

A  shallow  envious  fool  is  he 

Who  spurns  it  for  its  forest  root. 

Let  fair  humanity  be  thine, 

To  fellow-man  and  meanest  brute  : 

'Tis  nobly  taught — the  code  's  divine — 
Mercy  is  God's  chief  attribute. 

The  coward  wretch  whose  hand  and  heart 
Can  bear  to  torture  aught  below, 

Is  ever  first  to  quail  and  start 
From  slightest  pain  or  equal  foe. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 

The  wrong  thy  brothers  may  have  done  ; 
Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 

For  human  faults,  ask  "  Have  I  none  ? " 

Live  that  thy  young  and  glowing  breast 
Can  think  of  death  without  a  sigh  ; 

And  be  assured  that  life  is  best 
Which  finds  us  least  afraid  to  die. 


ANDKEA    ORCAGNA, 

OR, 
THE  ARTIST'S  REVENGE. 

I. 

IN  the  long  and  narrow  street  running  from  the 
Piazza  del  Palazzo  to  the  magnificent  church  of  Santa 
Croce  stood  the  office  of  the  Guardia  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  civic  functionaries,  who,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
corresponding  with  that  of  our  sheriff.  One  day,  in 
the  year  1354,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  about  it, 
attracted  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  a  citizen  under 
seizure  for  debt ;  and  the  more  than  usual  number  of 
known  bargain-hunters  drawn  thither — a  class  as  nu- 
merous then  amongst  the  good  citizens  of  Florence  as 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  our  country- towns  in 
the  present  day — proved  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  Nor  did  they  seem  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  their  object,  for  the  property,  though 
consisting  of  rich  stuffs,  splendidly  mounted  arms,  and 
furniture  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  was  selling  off 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

"  They  seem  determined  to  ruin  the  man,  that's 
certain,"  said  a  weaver  of  the  Strada  del  Carmine, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  same  time  with  a  most 
resigned  indifference. 

"  And  if  that  infamous  Duke  of  Athens  had  not 
stripped  us  of  everything,"  rejoined  a  woman  stand- 
ing next  to  him,  "  what  bargains  of  beautiful  gowns 
I  might  get  now  ! " 

"I  can't  but  think,"  said  the  weaver,  "that  the 
Signor  Guardia  bears  the  owner  some  ill-will ;  it 
looks  very  like  it,  at  all  events  ;  and  after  all  it  is  a 
pity." 

"It  is  scandalous  ;  it  is  infamous,  friend,"  ex- 
claimed a  citizen,  who  now  came  up. 

It  was  the  owner  of  the  seized  goods  ;  and  if  the 
Castilian  dictum  be  true  that  asserts — 

"  On  the  brow,  and  in  the  eye, 
The  index  of  the  mind  doth  lie," 

his  mind  was  a  noble,  an  upright,  and  honourable 
one.  But  there  was  a  frown  upon  the  lofty  brow, 
and  a  flash  of  indignation  was  in  the  intelligent  eye, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  Guardia,  who  returned  the  glance 
with  a  look  of  irrepressible  exultation  in  the  evident 
but  impotent  anger  of  his  victim.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  latter  remained  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
utter  sacrifice  of  his  property  ;  but,  at  length,  as  if 
losing  all  patience,  he  made  his  way  to  the  official, 
and  begged  that  he  would  discharge  his  duty  a  little 
less  harshly,  and  a  little  more  impartially.  But  the 
Guardia,  whom  an  old  rivalry  in  a  love  affair  had 
rendered  his  implacable  enemy,  noticed  his  remon- 
strance only  by  a  contemptuous  smile ;  and  the 
sale  went  on  as  before.  The  citizens  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  at  the  odious  proceeding  of 
the  Guardia  ;  an  indignation,  however,  that  in  no 
way  seem  to  lessen  their  enjoyment  in  the  bargains 
of  rich  stuffs  they  were  securing  at  the  expense  of 
the  unfortunate  owner.  No  sooner  was  the  sale 
over,  and  the  work  of  spoliation  completed,  than  he 
boldly  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  sud- 
denly leaping  upon  the  platform  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  auction,  sadly,  but  calmly  and  proudly, 
addressed  the  assembled  throng. 

"Citizens  of  Florence,"  he  cried,  "God  knows — • 
and  many  of  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  know  too — 
that  I  have  lived  in  all  honour,  honesty,  and  peace 
unto  this  day.  Who  can  say  that  I  have  ever  borne 
malice  or  hatred  to  living  man  ?  Harmlessly  and 
quietly  have  I  gone  in  and  out  among  you  ;  but  the 
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work  of  this  day  lias  changed  my  whole  nature.  I  am 
not  what  I  was  when  I  first  saw  this  morning's  light. 
Let  him  who  has  made  the  change  look  well  to  it ; 
for  he  shall  yet  dearly  rue  this  day's  work.  I  will 
not  use  sword  or  dagger  ;  I  know  the  use  of  no  other 
weapon  but  my  pencil ;  and  I  need  no  other.  I  will 
tell  you  what  has  brought  me  to  this,  that  you  may 
know  how  your  magistrate  can  reward  a  man  for 
doing  a  citizen's  duty.  The  widow  of  my  dearest 
friend  was  in  urgent  need  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  I 
raised  it  for  her,  on  my  personal  security.  Death 
snatched  her  away  before  she  could  repay  it,  and  I 
asked  in  vain  for  a  delay  of  three  days.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  the  Guardia  but  the  ruin  of  an  honest 
citizen.  Yet,  methinks,  a  Florentine  magistrate 
might  well  have  deemed  a  little  more  courtesy  due  to 
Andrea  Orcagna.  Well !  Signor,  you  have  had  your 
turn,  and  mine  is  yet  to  come.  You  have  worked 
your  purpose,  so  will  I  mine  ;  and  here,  I  swear,  be- 
fore assembled  Florence,  that  I  will  plunge  you,  while 
yet  alive,  into  hell." 

And  while  the  last  words  were  yet  upon  his  lips,  he 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  the  crowd  giving  away 
before  him,  he  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Santa 
Maria  La  Novella. 

"If  we  did  not  know  him  to  be  Andrea  Orcagna, 
the  painter,"  said  a  woman  in  the  crowd,  "we  might 
take  him  to  be  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  the  great  magician, 
with  his  spells  and  his  witchcraft.  To  hear  him  talk 
of  sending  a  man  down  to  hell  alive  makes  my  blood 
run  cold." 

"  To  my  thinking,  he  had  good  reason  to  complain," 
said  a  respectable-looking  citizen.  "  He  deserved 
better  of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  than  that  they 
should  quietly  stand  by  to  see  him  ruined.  Why,  he 
is  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  poet,  a  sculptor,  and  an 
architect,  and,  what  is  better,  a  friend  of  the  people, 
always  ready  to  stand  up  for  our  rights." 

"  That's  true,  friend,"  said  the  weaver  ;  "  and  while 
he  was  speaking,  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was 
Alighieri  Dante's  ghost  come  to  upbraid  Florence 
with  its  ingratitude.  But  the  Guardia  has  ordered 
the  streets  to  be  cleared  ;  so  we  had  better  be  off." 


IT. 


Six  months  after,  a  crowd  was  again  assembled  in 
the  streets  of  Florence  ;  and  again  on  account  of 
Andrea  Orcagna.  But  this  time  the  artist  was  the 
voluntary  and  gratified  cause  of  its  assembling.  He 
had  just  finished  adorning  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
with  the  two  master-pieces,  "Paradise  "  and  "Hell  " 
— a  design  conceived  from  Dante's  great  epic — and  he 
announced  to  the  nobles  of  Florence  that  his  labours 
were  completed,  and  solicited  the  honour  of  their 
presence  on  the  day  when  they  were  to  be  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public  gaze. 

The  artist's  mission  was  then  regarded  as  a  high 
and  holy  one  ;  pen  or  pencil  was  not  then  prosti- 
tuted to  the  service  of  despotism.  Half  a  century 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  Florentine  people,  in 
enthusiastic  admiration,  had  borne  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  the  Madonna  of  Giovanni  Cimabue  ;  nor 
were  they  now  less  ready  to  hail  the  productions  of 
a  genius,  the  glory  of  their  city.  The  populace 
flocked  to  the  spot  as  well  as  the  nobles  ;  and  fore- 
most in  the  throng,  impelled  by  malignant  envy,  was 
the  Guardia.  The  splendid  paintings  called  forth 
acclaiming  bursts  of  admiration,  alike  from  noble  and 
from  artizan,  and  some,  who  were  nearest  to  him, 
were  congratulating  Orcagna  on  his  brilliant  success, 
when  a  peal  of  laughter  mad*  the  lofty  aisles  re-echo. 
It  was  followed  by  the  cry,  "The  Guardia!  the 
Guardia  !  Look  at  him  1  gure  enough,  there  he  is  ; 


kept  your 
of  the  Strada  del  Carmine,  for  his 


in  the  very  middle  of  hell.     Bravo,  master  ;  bravo, 
painter.    You  have  kept  your  word." 

And  the  weaver  of 
was  the  exclamation,  pointed  to  a  full-length  figure  of 
the  Guardia,  distinguished  by  the  there  crimson  lilies 
in  his  white  cap,  pursued  by  a  demon  with  a  fiery 
crook.  Close  beside  him  was  the  judge  who  had 
signed  the  warrant  against  the  artist,  and  also  the 
likeness  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  a  celebrated  magician  of 
that  day. 

A  shout  broke  from  the  assembled  populace,  and 
the  pitiless  official,  who,  before  the  weaver's  excla- 
mation, had  half  suspected,  notwithstanding  their 
hideous  distortion,  that  he  was  gazing  on  his  own 
lineaments,  rushed  towards  the  door,  actually  howl- 
ing with  indignation,  followed  by  the  jeers  and  hisses 
of  the  crowd. 

"  I  am  at  last  avenged  ! "  murmured  Orcagna. 

"  Friend, "  said  Sylvestro  di  Medici,  emphatically  ; 
"beware  of  this  man  ;  he  has  the  cunning  as  well  as 
the  venom  of  the  serpent." 

"Well!  at  all  events,"  said  the  artist,  carelessly, 
"  I  have  filed  his  teeth  tolerably  ;  and  extracted  a 
few  of  his  fangs." 

"Nevertheless,  Orcagna,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  "  beware  of  the  Guardia,  for  he  will  follow 
you,  were  it  indeed  to  hell." 

And  the  crowd  dispersed,  leaving  Andrea  to 
triumph  in  a  mode  of  vengeance  which  he  was  the 
first  to  devise  (though  several  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  by  celebrated  artists  have  been  handed  down)  ; 
and  the  terrors  of  which,  in  a  superstitious  age,  we 
can  now  scarcely  estimate. 


III. 

Orcagna  had  received  from  the  monks  of  Santa 
Croce  only  a  small  sum  in  advance,  and,  confident  in 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  gigantic  work,  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  abbot  to  request  payment 
of  the  stipulated  sum.  The  reverend  father  gave  him 
to  understand  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  his  de- 
mand. The  church  was  poor ;  they  had  fallen  upon 
evil  days  ;  ^ie  first  love  was  growing  cold,  and  the 
faithful  no  longer  gave  their  wonted  abundant  alms. 
In  short,  he  was  told  that  he  must  wait  ;  whether 
patiently  or  not,  was  his  own  affair.  In  vain  he 
appealed  to  the  civic  authorities  ;  the  Guardia's  in- 
fluence was  at  work,  and  his  complaint  was  dismissed. 

And  now  commenced  a  series  of  persecutions,  till 
at  length  the  artist  felt  that  he  had  no  recourse  but 
to  quit  Florence  ;  and,  unfortunately,  he  gave  too 
loud  expression  to  his  determination. 

•Before  he  quitted  for  ever  his  ungrateful  countiy, 
the  great  painter  wished  to  retouch  the  frescoes  with 
which  he  and  his  brother  Bernardo  had  adorned  the 
Capella  di  Strozzi,  in  Santa  Maria  La  Novella.  In 
order  that  the  work  might  not  be  interrupted,  the 
chapel  was  shut  up,  and  none  but  the  painter  admit- 
ted. On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  it  was  again  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  while  the  artist  was 
yet  putting  the  finishing-stroke  to  his  work,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  reliquary  of  great  value  and  a  pyx 
with  the  host  had  been  abstracted  from  the  chapel. 
All  Florence  was  in  commotion  at  the  news ;  the 
first  day  eager  inquiry  was  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  as  to  who  the  sacrilegious  plunderer  could  be  ; 
the  next  day  the  namp  of  Orcagna  was  whispered  ; 
and  the  third  day,  the  Guardia,  exulting  in  such  a 
pretext  for  the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  openly  denounced 
him  before  the  Gonfaloniere  of  the  republic,  and  the 
celebrated  artist  was  thrown  into  the  state  prison. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  penalty  for  sacrilege  was 
death  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  Heavy,  therefore, 
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was  the  charge  against  the  unhappy  Orcagna ;  and, 
innocent  as  he  was,  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  for  he 
well  knew  the  fickle  character  of  the  Florentines  ; 
and,  besides,  disgrace  and  ignominy  must  rest  upon 
his  once-honoured  name. 

He  underwent  two  examinations,  and  vehemently, 
passionately  indignant  was  his  protest  against  the 
accusation  of  theft.  "Many  may  have  been  my 
faults  and  errors,"  he  said,  "but  thus  to  degrade 
myself  to  the  level  of  the  vilest  of  criminals, — my 
lords,  you  do  not  yourselves  believe  it  possible.  This 
hand,  that  has  obeyed  the  inspiration  of  my  high  and 
holy  art  in  adorning  the  shrines  of  Santa  Maria  and 
San  Pietro  Maggiore — think  you  this  hand  could 
bo  that  of  the  nightly  marauder,  the  base  plunderer 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  chapel  of  the  Strozzi  ?  In 
any  other  city  but  Florence,  Andrea  Orcagna  need 
not  have  asserted  his  innocence." 

But  what  were  protestations  and  assertions  to 
minds  predisposed  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  or,  at  least,  determined  to  condemn  him  as 
guilty.  The  Guardia  had  gained  over  the  Gonfa- 
loniere,  and  prejudiced  him  against  the  unfortunate 
artist  by  insinuations  that  the  party  of  the  nobles 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  screen  him  from  the  just 
indignation  of  the  Florentine  people,  and  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  the  whole  power 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party.  The 
Gonfaloniere,  himself  a  straightforward,  honest  man, 
had  no  suspicions  of  the  malignant  motives  of  the 
Guardia,  and  seconded  him  vigorously,  believing  that 
he  was  thereby  thwarting  the  Guelf  faction.  All 
seemed  to  promise  a  triumph  to  the  Guardia,  and  the 
unhappy  Andrea  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
had  not  Sylvestro  di  Medici,  a  noble,  but  on  the 
popular  side,  made  strong  objection,  and  succeeded 
in  influencing  some  others  to  interfere  in  favour  of 
the  artist. 

But  no  interposition  availed  to  alter  the  determi- 
nation of  the  head  of  the  republic,  whom  the  Guardia 
completely  influenced,  and  he  had  sworn  to  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  the  utter  ruin  of  Andrea. 
At  length  proclamation  was  made  that  the  last  day  of 
trial  was  over,  and  the  day  appointed  for  passing 
sentence. 

Florence  heard  that  the  scaffold  was  to  rob  her  of 
her  most  illustrious  painter,  and  that  city  of  the  arts 
was  moved  to  its  very  centre  ;  and  her  cry  of  indig- 
nation and  regret  was  re-echoed  by  the  tributary 
towns.  The  Arctini  and  the  inhabitants  of  Empolicaiue 
iu  crowds,  and  the  citizens  of  Pisa  sent  a  deputation 
to  demand  the  release  of  that  Andrea  who  had  im- 
mortalized their  Campo  Santo.  But  all  was  in  vain. 

The  tribunal  assembled  to  pass  sentence.  Vast 
was  the  concourse  of  the  people.  The  lips  of  the 
inexorable  Gonfaloniere  were  already  parting  to  utter 
the  terrible  decree,  and  a  thrill  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  immense  multitude,  aa  if  it  had  been 
one  man,  when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  crying, 
"  Make  way !  make  way ! "  and  a  figure  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  judgment-seat. 

The  intruder  was  a  young  man,  and  he  now  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  "  The  great  artist  is  innocent." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  burst  from  a  thousand  voices. 

The  flush  of  triumph  so  lately  kindling  the  Guardia's 
brow  gave  place  to  a  deadly  paleness,  but  he  stooped, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Gonfa- 
loniere. 

"  I  was  wandering  in  the  Valle  di  Chiusa,"  re- 
sumed the  stranger,  "when  I  learned  that  the  life  of 
Andrea  Orcagna  was  in  jeopardy,  and  as  I  had  my 
own  good  reasons  for  knowing  he  was  innocent,  I 
thought  it  best  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  here." 

"And  who  are  you?"  asked  the  Gonfaloniere,  in 
stern  tones. 


"  I  am  called  Ciro  Sinistro,  the  bandit ;  for  it  may  be 
that  you  have  some  curiosity  to  know  my  trade  aa 
well  as  my  name.  Three  months  ago  I  was  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  your  man-cages  here.  One  night  I  heard 
the  door  of  my  dungeon  grate  upon  its  hinges  at  an 
unusually  late  hour,  and  a  man  stood  before  me.  He 
was  masked,  so  I  did  not  see  his  face  ;  but  what  he 
said  was  more  to  my  purpose.  '  I  come  to  offer  you 
freedom/  he  said,  'and,  moreover,  fifty  ducats,  if 
you  be  willing  to  earn  them.'  I  was  as  willing  as 
he  could  desire,  and  I  obeyed  his  command  to  follow 
him.  He  told  me  that  he  only  wanted  me  to  steal  away 
the  Strozzi  reliquary.  This  was  no  trifle,  but,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  I  undertook  the  job ;  and  having 
been  let  into  the  church,  I  got  over  the  rood-screen^ 
and  soon  had  the  reliquary  in  my  possession.  While 
my  hand  was  in,  I  thought  I  might  do  a  little  busi- 
ness for  myself,  so  I  broke  open  the  tabernacle  with 
my  poniard,  and  took  off  with  me  the  Pyx,  which  is 
just  now  with  a  Jew  in  Ferrara.  As  to  the  reliquary, 
I  put  it  honourably — for  there  is  honour  amongst 
thieves — into  the  hands  of  my  employer,  and  having 
received  the  promised  fifty  ducats,  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  Arezzo,  hoping  to  escape  to  Rome." 

"  The  name  of  that  man  ! — his  name  !  I  say,"  cried 
Orcagna ;  and  his  demand  was  echoed  by  the  now 
shouting  multitude. 

"  His  name  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  the  rob- 
ber ;  "and,  for  the  best  reason, — I  do  not  know  it. 
But  what  I  have  said  is  not  the  less  true,  I  solemnly 
protest  to  you,  my  lords.  I  was  horror-struck  when 
I  heard  that  the  consequence  of  my  night's  work  wras 
death,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  the  good  Orcagna. 
It  is  not,  however,  because  he  is  the  pride  and  boast 
of  our  country  that  I  am  so  ready  to  risk  my  head  for 
his,  but  he  once  saved  my  life  from  the  scaffold.  I 
had  made  too  free  in  taking  what  he  was  not  willing 
to  part  with,  and  in  the  hope  that,  as  I  was  then 
young,  I  might  leave  off  my  evil  ways,  he  did  not  give 
me  over  to  justice,  and  Ciro  Sinistro  is  not  the  man 
to  forget  this  good  turn." 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  vast  assemblage, 
and  many  a  heart  throbbed  with  pity  for  the  self- 
sacrificing  bandit.  But  the  Guardia  was  unwilling 
that  his  victim  should  thus  escape  him,  and  soon  his 
harsh  voice  was  heard  above  the  murmurs  of  wonder 
and  satisfaction,  exclaiming,  "Was  there  ever  such 
manifest  collusion  ?  It  is  a  fine  story,  my  lords,  and 
does  some  credit  to  those  who  have  got  it  up.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  this  poor  wretch  has  been  bribed. 
Orcagna  is  guilty  ;  he  must  die." 

Muttered  execrations  were  heard  in  the  assembly 
at  this  persevering  malignity  ;  but  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  robber  was  again  raised,  and  gave  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  excitement  of  that  excitable  multitude.  "  Sig- 
nor  Orcagna,"  said  he,  "you  asked  me  the  name  of 
my  liberator,  I  knew  it  not,  nor  do  I  yet  know  it, 
but  tell  me  what  name  is  borne  by  the  signer  there  ?" 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  Guardia. 

"The  Guardia,  the  Guardia !"  exclaimed  Orcagna, 
to  whom  the  question  was  as  a  blaze  of  light  on  the 
whole  transaction.  "Well,  then,  it  is  the  Guardia 
who  has  in  his  possession  the  Strozzi  reliquary  ;  he 
it  is  who  opened  my  prison-doors.  I  recognized  at 
once  the  voice  that  offered  me  liberty ;— a  prisoner  is 
seldom  likely  to  forget  it.'" 

The  eye  of  the  malignant  adversary  quailed  before 
the  concentrated  gaze  of  the  vast  multitude,  and,  for 
an  instant,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  raised  his  head,  and  haughtily  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  court  against  such  foul  and 
calumnious  imputations. 

The  artist  now  endeavoured  to  plead  his  cause. 
"Let  your  excellencies  but  deign  to  consider  the 
rancorous  hatred  borne  to  me  by  this  man.  It  is 
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well  known  that  he  has  long  sworn  to  work  my  ruin  ; 
and  who  else  could  have  had  influence  sufficient  to 
release  a  criminal  from  the  dungeons  of  the  state  ?" 

"All  this  is  mere  assertion;  nothing  has  been 
proved,"  said  the  Gonfaloniere  ;  "we  are  but  wasting 
time  to  no  purpose." 

"  But  here  is  proof  to  some  purpose — proof  suffi- 
cient that  a  viler  wretch  than  the  Guardia  walks  not 
the  earth  ; "  and  Sylvestro  di  Medici  made  his  appear- 
ance, triumphantly  holding  up  to  the  gaze  of  all  the 
missing  reliquary.  No  sooner  had  the  bandit  uttered 
the  words  "  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  employer," 
than  the  young  noble,  actuated  by  an  instant  and 
intuitive  suspicion,  left  the  court,  and  taking  with 
him  four  archers  of  the  guard,  searched  the  house  of 
Orcagna's  enemy,  and  returned  with  his  prize,  the 
irrefragable  proof  of  his  friend's  innocence,  and  of  the 
guilt  of  his  implacable  foe.  Amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  court,  the  wretched  Guardia  was  sentenced 
to  die  the  death  he  would  have  inflicted  on  the  inno- 
cent. Need  we  tell  how  the  people  bore  Orcagna  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Florence, — how,  from 
that  day  forth,  the  government  loaded  him  with 
favours, — how  nobly  he  evinced  his  sense  of  them  by 
that  wonderful  monument  of  his  genius  and  his  grati- 
tude, the  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  and  by  those  masterpieces 
of  art  still  seen  in  the  churches  of  their  city  1  Need 
we  say  that  the  poor  bandit  was  pardoned,  and  proved 
his  penitence  by  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life, 
passed  under  the  protection  of  the  grateful  Orcagna  ? 


CHAEITABLE  LONDON. 

A  TANOEAMA  that  should  display  on  one  broad  canvas 
the  humane  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis would  be  not  the  least  interesting,  instructive, 
and  extraordinary  of  the  gigantic  pictorial  exhibitions 
that  find  favour  just  now  with  the  British  public.  A 
more  affecting  and  consolatory  picture  could  not  be 
painted ;  a  trait  more  characteristic  of  the  national 
temperament  could  not  be  produced.  The  stranger 
who  walks  our  busy  streets,  and  contemplates  the 
moving  surface  of  humanity,  scarcely  dreams  of  the 
throbbing  heart  beneath,  that  never  ceases  its  activity 
on  behalf  of  indigence  and  suffering  of  every  kind. 
With  much  cause  for  humbleness,  England  has  many 
reasons  for  commendable  pride.  It  is  true  enough 
that  we  are  a  people  far  gone  in  the  exclusive  pursuit 
of  money  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  material  pre- 
ponderates largely  over  the  spiritual  in  our  intellectual 
constitution.  We  lack  simplicity  and  social  courage  ; 
we  admire  and  worship  where  we  should  denounce  and 
expose,  and  we  are  contemptuous  too  often  where  we 
should  be  considerate  and  tender.  Decent  poverty 
loses  much  of  the  respect  it  deserves  in  order  that  we 
may  pay  much  more  than  is  due  to  insolent  wealth. 
We  are  prone  to  good  dinners,  and  invest  the  knife 
and  fork  with  more  dignity  and  authority  than  were 
ever  intended  for  such  domestic  and  every-day  uten- 
sils. We  are  somewhat  intolerant  in  our  prejudices, 
and  morose  in  our  bearing  ;  difficult  of  belief,  yet 
gullible  exceedingly  ;  liberal  as  the  air  to  the  last 
degree  but  one,  and,  in  that  one  degree,  as  bigoted 
and  wrong-headed  as  you  please.  But  enumerate  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  our  countrymen  until  there  be  no 
more  to  name,  and  there  remain  still  to  be  noted  the 
great  virtues  that  have  made  our  people  what  they 
are, — virtues  whose  very  ruggedness  denotes  their 
worth,  and  which  look  all  the  finer  for  the  small  pains 
taken  to  set  them  off. 

If  Englishmen  are  eager  of  acquisition,  they  are 
spendthrifts  in  bounty  :  their  incessant  anxiety  to 
give  their  hard-earned  money  for  the  mitigation  of 


pain,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  more  creditable  to 
them  than  the  greatest  victory  ever  won  over  human 
selfishness  in  the  tented  field.  To  look  at  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  to  note  the  anniversary  dinners  of 
our  several  charitable  institutions,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  rich  amongst  us  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  divided  into  people  afflicted  and  people  created 
to  look  after  them  ;  the  Christian  recreation  of  society 
looks  like  its  absolute  and  chief  business.  Croakers 
and  alarmists  should  console  themselves  with  the  fact ; 
there  cannot  be  much  organically  amiss  with  the  mixed 
community  who  are  trying  with  each  other  to  do  good, 
— to  imitate,  at  an  infinitely  remote  distance,  the 
merciful  attributes  of  Divinity  itself,  and  to  render 
the  heavy  load  of  calamity  easy  for  sufferers  to  bear. 
To  the  praise  of  all  parties,  be  it  said,  that  whatever 
differences  otherwise  exist,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
amongst  us  on  the  subject  of  which  we  speak  ;  Whig 
and  Tory,  Protectionist  and  Freetrader,  High  Church- 
man and  Low  Churchman,  Christian  and  Jew,  forget 
all  their  distinctions  and  disputes  in  remembering 
and  following  the  universal  teaching  of  the  good 
Samaritan. 

The  eye  of  charity  seems  to  have  detected,  the  arm 
of  charity  to  have  provided  for,  every  want,  trial, 
misfortune,  and  sickness,  to  which  mankind  is  liable. 
Between  one  and  two  millions  of  money  are  annually 
forthcoming  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  London  alone  ;  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  great  scheme  of  metropolitan  relief  is  really 
marvellous.  Let  the  reader  take  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  noble  sanctuaries  set  up  in  every  corner  of  the 
city  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate,  and  learn 
how  they  meet  the  case  of  yonder  poor  tradesman, 
for  instance,  who  yesterday  fell  from  affluence  to  beg- 
gary. His  case  is  a  hard  one,  for  many  children 
partake  of  his  ruin  ;  his  eldest  son  is  sick, — the  father 
takes  him  to  the  door  of  a  palace,  and  leaves  him 
there,  to  be  tended  by  the  gentlest  nurses  and  the 
rarest  skill  the  country  can  produce.  In  good  time 
the  lad  will  recover  his  strength,  and,  his  distress 
being  known,  money  and  clothes  will  be  given  to  him, 
that  for  a  time  he  may  maintain  himself  decently  in 
the  world,  into  which  he  re-enters.  Before  his  last 
penny  leaves  him,  he  will  have  directed  his  steps 
to  a  society  under  whose  guidance  he  will  be  conveyed 
to  a  new  world,  and  there  deposited,  an  independent 
man,  to  work  his  peaceful  way,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
recover  the  ground  his  father  lost.  His  brothers  will 
also  be  provided  for  :  one  is  eight  years  old, — a  friend 
gains  him  admittance  to  Christ's  Hospital.  The  boy 
has  parts  and  industiy  ;  he  remains  in  the  school 
until  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  is  sent  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  pious  benefactions  of 
the  dead  help,  with  the  charity  of  the  living,  to  support 
him  until  he  takes  his  degree,  when  charitable  contri- 
butions once  more  come  to  the  aid  of  the  stranger,  and 
pro  vide  him  with  a  fellowship.  Hemaynow  take  breath, 
and,  with  a  spirit  as  erect  as  the  bravest,  choose  his 
place  amongst  the  greatest  in  the  land.  It  has  gone 
harder  with  his  poor  sister  of  sixteen,  of  whose  inno- 
cence and  sorrows  villany  took  early  advantage  ;  her 
father,  indignant  in  his  poverty,  turned  the  castaway 
from  his  door,  but  merciful  charity  took  her  up,  and 
never  left  her  till  her  redemption  was  achieved. 
Charity  clutched  her  from  the  waters  in  which  she 
had  vainly  hoped  to  drown  her  care, — charity  restored 
her  to  consciousness,  and  brought  her,  penitent  and 
chastened,  to  the  Magdalen.  Charity  reconciled 
daughter  to  father,  and  enabled  the  one  to  labour 
virtuously  for  the  maintenance  of  both.  The  blind 
boy  of  four,  taken  from  home,  could  never  tell  that 
he  dwelt  amongst  strangers ;  and  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  would  have  protected  the  last  years  of  the  parent, 
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had  not  the  prosperous  issue  of  charitable  aid  fur- 
nished the  Christ  Hospital  lad  with  the  means  of  right- 
ing the  whole  family  at  last. 

We  have  hinted,  in  this  short  narrative,  at  only 
one  or  two  of  the  institutions  established  to  meet  the 
everyday  wants  of  the  unfortunate.  More  difficult 
still  is  it  to  point  out  the  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual 
infirmity  on  whose  account  charity  has  not,  in  one 
corner  or  other  of  the  city,  erected  her  refuge.  There 
are  charities  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  for 
affording  medical  treatment  and  relief  to  sufferers  of 
every  class, — charities  of  all  kinds  for  special  medical 
purposes, — charities  for  preserving  the  lives  of  the 
desperate,  the  health  of  the  convalescent,  the  virtue 
of  the  defenceless, — charities  for  lifting  up  the  fallen, 
for  reforming  the  criminal,  and  for  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  crime, — charities  for  dispensing  food  to  the 
starving  and  shelter  to  the  houseless,  for  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  necessitous,  and  providing  there  for  their 
unseen  and  unrevealed  wants, — charities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  imprisoned  debtor,  and  for  the  restoration  of 
lost  comfort  to  the  widow, — charities  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  for  friendless  infancy  and 
equally  helpless  age, — charities  for  giving  education 
to  the  bereaved  orphan,  deprived  of  that  and  every- 
thing else  by  the  loss  of  the  right  hand  that  provided 
for  all, — charities  for  aiding  the  industrious,  willing, 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to  aid  themselves, — 
charities  for  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  foreigner 
in  our  own  streets, — and  charities  for  carrying  the 
blessed  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  at  the 
extremities  of  the  globe.  We  will  not  tire  the  reader 
by  an  endless  enumeration  ;  let  it  be  simply  stated 
further,  that  charity  thus  extensive  in  its  operations, 
thus  bold  in  its  grasp,  and  sagacious  in  its  designs,  is 
the  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  metropolitan  heart, 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  private  individuals  dead  and 
gone,  and  owes  nothing  whatever  to  the  State,  to 
which  she  neither  pays  forced  contribution  nor  renders 
account  of  her  wide-spread  benevolence. — Times. 


EARNEST  PURPOSE. 

"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
.difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful, 
the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible  determi- 
nation— a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  Death  or  Victory! 
That  quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world ; 
and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make 
a  two-legged  creature  A  MAN  without  it." 

SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTONT. 

IT  is  Purpose  which  gives  force  to  every  character, 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  says  the 
familiar  proverb,  and  its  truth  is  attested  by  all 
history.  To  will  strongly — to  determine  on  doing  a 
thing — is  half-way  to  doing  it  :  it  is  the  best  part  of 
the  battle.  Will,  manifesting  itself  in  strong  pur- 
pose, is  the  very  central  power  of  character  :  it  gives 
potency  to  the  whole  energies  of  a  man  :  indeed, 
Will  is  character — it  is  THE  MAN  himself. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  individual,  borne  onward 
by  a  determined  and  resolute  will,  can  accomplish. 
He  bends  other  minds  to  his  purposes  ;  weaker 
natures  yield  to  his  ;  he  carries  them  as  it  were  by 
storm.  He  will  not  believe  in  the  impossible. 
"  Impossible,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  word  only  to 
be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  fools."  It  is  not  intel- 
lect that  makes  a  man  great,  so  much  as  earnest 
purpose.  The  men  in  all  times  who  have  deeply 
impressed  their  character  upon  their  age,  have 
not  been  so  much  men  of  high  intellectual  powers,  as 
men  of  indomitable  will  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
Of  stich  natures  were  Martin  Luther,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
John  Knox,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and 
John  Wesley. 


Look  at  Napoleon, — how  he  pressed  all  men — 
soldiers  and  philosophers  alike — into  his  service. 
His  will  was  almost  omnipotent.  He  bore  down 
befoi-e  him  the  armies  of  all  Europe.  The  world  lay 
at  his  feet.  Once  it  was  said  to  him  that  the  Alps 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  troops.  "  There  shall  be  no 
Alps,"  said  he  ;  and  forthwith  the  grand  military 
road  was  made,  and  the  access  to  Italy  was  rendered 
easy  in  all  time  coming. 

It  is  possible  however,  that,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Napoleon,  the  will  may  be  directed  on  unworthy 
objects, — to  the  cherishment  of  views  of  personal 
ambition  and  aggrandisement.  In  such  a  case,  the 
strong  will  is  a  demon,  and  the  intellect  but  its 
servant  and  slave  ;  but  if  the  choice  be  fixed  on  noble 
objects,  then  the  strong  will  is  a  king,  and  the 
intelligence  is  its  minister  and  best  guide.  The  right 
direction  of  the  energies  of  a  man,  therefore,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  time  to  secure  this  is  in 
youth.  Lamennais,  writing  to  a  young  friend  of  his, 
said, — "  You  are  now  at  the  age  at  which  a  decision 
must  be  come  to  :  a  little  later,  and  you  will  have  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  destiny  which  such  decision 
involves, — when  you  may  have  to  groan  within  the 
tomb  which  you  yourself  have  dug,  without  any 
power  of  rolling  away  the  stone.  That  which  the 
easiest  becomes  a  habit  in  vis,  is  the  will.  Learn,  then, 
to  will  once,  to  will  strongly  and  decisively  ;  thus  fix 
your  floating  life,  and  leave  it  no  longer  to  be  drifted 
hither  and  thither,  like  a  withered  leaf,  by  every  wind 
that  blows." 

It  is  told  of  Warren  Hastings,  that  when  a  boy, 
he  once  sat  ruminating  on  the  fields  of  Draylesford, 
and  vowed  in  his  young  heart  that  those  lost  parental 
acres  should  yet  be  bis.  His  strong  Will  helped  him 
to  realize  his  early  vow  ;  all  through  his  career  in 
India  it  accompanied  him,  and  was  never  forgotten  ; 
and  after  long  years  had  passed  away,  the  grey- 
haired  statesman  forgot  not  the  determination  of  his 
youth,  and  he  did  see  the  lands  of  Draylesford  become 
his  own.  A  nobler  resolution  was  that  of  Clarkson, 
the  leader  in  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  who, 
once  on  his  journey  from  Cambridge  to  London,  sat 
down  on  a  spot  by  the  wayside,  which  is  yet  pointed 
out,  and  there  formed  the  determination  of  devoting 
his  life  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  And  his 
firm  purpose  once  fixed,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it,  but 
•spoke,  and  wrote,  and  laboured  incessantly,  until  he 
finally  succeeded  in  achieving  his  grand  work.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  When  Wilberforce  once 
asked  him  if  he  ever  thought  of  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  his  answer  was — "  I  can  think  of  nothing  save 
those  poor  slaves  in  the  West  Indies ! "  Thus  writes 
Robert  Nicoll  of  him  : — 

"  Man  of  the  bold,  brave  heart ; 
God  gifted  thee  with  sternless  Will  to  dare, 
And  to  achieve.    Men  ne'er  successless  were, 
Who,  with  thy  great  endeavour,  join'd  a  pure, 
High,  holy  heart  like  thine,  that  could  endure 
Hatred  and  scorn,  and  toil  that  would  have  crush'd 
A  weak,  despairing  spirit  to  the  dust." 

Not  less  energetic  was  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  an  earnest  labourer  with  Clarkson  in 
the  same  cause  of  slave  emancipation.  Indeed,  his 
whole  life*  was  one  long  illustration  of  those  vivid 
words  of  his  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  late  George  Stephenson  was  a  practical  worker 
in  another  field, — that  of  railway  transport.  When 
he  first  proposed  to  carry  travellers  along  the  ii-on 
road  at  a  greater  speed  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  he 
was  laughed  at  by  many  as  a  lunatic,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  compared  his  railway  speculation  to 
a  ricochet  rocket !  But  Stephenson  had  got  firm 


*  See  No.  75  of  this  Journal. 
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hold  of  his  idea,  and  would  not  give  it  up.  Speaking 
afterwards  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
before  he  could  get  his  idea  recognized,  he  said, — 
"  At  Liverpool,  I  pledged  myself  to  attain  a  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  had  no  doubt  the  engine 
would  go  much  faster,  but  it  was  better  to  be  mode- 
rate at  the  beginning.  I  had  to  place  myself  in  the 
witness-box  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  I  could 
not  find  words  to  satisfy  either  the  Committee  or 
myself.  One  inquired  if  I  was  a  foreigner,  and 
another  hinted  that  I  was  mad  ;  but  I  put  up  with 
every  rebuff,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  determined 
•not  to  be  put  down."  Everybody  now  knows  that 
Stepheuson  was  right,  and  that  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mtitee  and  Quarterly  Review  were  wrong  ;  for  express 
trains  now  travel  regularly  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour. 

Take  another  instance,  from  the  life  of  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  lately  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  in 
early  life  was  a  barber,  and  by  diligence  and  steady 
purpose  worked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  rank  as 
a  lawyer.  The  secret  of  his  success,  in  his  own 
words,  was  as  follows:  —  "I  resolved,"  said  he, 
"when  beginning  to  read  law,  to  make  everything  I 
acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a 
second  thing  until  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the 
first.  Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a 
day  as  I  read  in  a  week  ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had  glided  away 
from  their  recollection." 

The  lives  of  artists  and  literary  men  are  full  of 
equally  instructive  instances  of  the  victorious  power  of 
purpose  and  earnest  endeavour.  That  of  John  Martin 
is  full  of  interest.  Martin,  in  original  and  self-depend- 
ent conception,  stands  almost  alone  among  living 
artists.  Once,  when  very  poor  and  in  great  straits, 
he  began  to  work  upon  one  of  his  magnificent  pic- 
tures— we  think  the  "  Fall  of  Nineveh."  One  by  one 
his  few  shillings  disappeared  ;  and  at  length  he  came 
to  his  last  shilling.  This  shilling  he  had  reserved, 
because  it  was  a  bright  one  ;  'and  with  it  he  one  day 
went  to  a  baker's  to  buy  a  loaf.  The  bread  was  in 
his  hands ;  but  the  baker  snatched  it  back — the 
bright  shilling  was  a  counterfeit !  The  artist  re- 
turned to  his  lodging,  ransacked  the  corners  of  his 
trunk  for  any  remaining  crust  that  might  still  be 
there,  and  went  back  to  his  easel  with  undiminished 
energy  and  determination.  He  finished  his  picture, 
exhibited  it,  and  in  a  week  was  famous. 

Of  earnest  men  in  a  humbler  walk  of  life,  John 
PoiTnds  the  cobbler,  the  founder  of  Bagged  Schools, 
— Eaikes  the  printer,  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools, 
— and  Thomas  Wright  the  foundryman,  the  reclaimer 
of  criminals  and  convicts  to  honesty  and  virtue, — 
are  illustrious  instances.  Schwartz,  Carey,  and 
Oberlin,  are  examples  of  what  missionaries  and 
ministers  can  do,  when  inspired  with  an  earnest 
purpose.  Oberlin's  wras  a  beautiful  and  simple  life. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  wretched  and 
almost  barbarous  population  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  ; 
but  in  a  very  few  years  he  succeeded  in  entirely 
renovating  and  christianizing  the  people.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  set  to  work.  A 
new  road  to  Strasburg  was  needed,  and  Oberlin 
appealed  to  the  peasants  and  proprietors  to  set  to 
work  and  make  it.  He  appealed  in  vain.  Then  he 
threw  a  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder,  set  out  forthwith, 
and  pitched  into  the  work  himself.  The  apathy  of 
others  was  shamed  by  his  example  ;  the  peasants 
then  flocked  to  the  work,  and  the  road  was  soon 
made.  Oberlin's  secret  of  success,  in  the  course  of 
the  moral,  physical,  and  religious  reformations  which 
he  effected  among  that  population  in  so  short  a 
period  was  very  simple,  namely  : — To  do  rather  than 


order  to  be  done  ;  to  do  himself,  as  well  as  others  ; 
and  to  do,  until  what  had  to  be  done  was  thoroughly 
accomplished. 

Courage,  activity,  and  earnest  perseverance,  are 
indeed  the  secret  of  all  success.  No  good  endeavour, 
strenuously  persisted  in,  will  fail :  it  must  succeed  at 
last.  Powers  of  even  the  most  mediocre  kind,  if 
energetically  employed,  will  effect  much.  "  The 
weakest  living  creature,"  says  Carlyle,  "  by  con- 
centrating his  powers  on  a  single  object,  can  accom- 
plish something ;  the  strongest,  by  dispersing  his  on 
many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  anything."  Nor  does 
effort,  well  directed,  tend  in  any  way  to  exhaust  a 
man  :  it  rather  gives  him  increased  strength  in  all 
directions.  Burke  said — "  The  more  one  has  to  do, 
the  more  one  is  capable  of  doing,  even  beyond  our 
proper  path."  The  diligent  man  cuts  out  time  and 
opportunity  for  whatever  work  he  sets  his  mind  on 
doing :  it  is  the  idle  man  who  "  can't  find  time." 
"  The  day,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  immeasurably  long  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  value  and  use  it." 

With  all  the  intellectual  acuteness  which  we  boast 
of  at  this  day,  there  is  yet  a  lamentable  want  of 
noble  purpose  among  even  our  most  highly  edu- 
cated men.  We  look  on  culture  as  a  source  of 
pleasm-able  excitement,  or  as  a  means  of  "  getting 
on  in  the  world,"  rather  than  as  a  power  for  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  self-elevation,  or  of  social  useful- 
ness. Hence  so  many  instances  of  disappointed* 
grumbling,  discontented  persons  among  the  so-called 
educated  classes.  In  many  cases  we  find  a  sort  of 
intellectual  keenness  and  cleverness  associated  with 
no  moral  purpose  whatsoever.  In  a  still  greater 
number  of  persons,  we  find  them  to  be  the  simple 
recipients  of  other  men's  thoughts  :  they  are  like  so 
many  bottles  into  which  fluid  is  poured  until  they 
are  full ;  but  they  take  no  pains,  put  themselves  to 
no  trouble,  to  react  upon  what  they  have  so  taken  in. 
They  have  read  all  sorts  of  books,  studied  many 
things  in  many  aspects  ;  but  a  lamentable  indifference 
possesses  them  :  their  souls  are  blown  about  by  every 
wind ;  they  understand  without  believing  ;  receive 
ideas  as  in  a  mirror,  the  last  thought  vanishing  to 
give  place  to  a  new  one,  but  without  any  effect  of 
any  kind  being  produced.  The  impressions  which 
such  a  mind  has  received,  determine  it  to  no  acts — it 
has  no  convictions — arrives  at  no  conclusions, — it 
lacks  faith  and  energy — and  the  will  is  either  asleep, 
or  diseased,  or  dead.  t  And  yet  one  often  meets  with 
such  kind  of  persons  going  up  and  down  the  world 
whining  their  pitiful  story  of  want  of  success. 
Southey  had  once  to  deal  with  such  a  temper  in  a 
young  friend,  to  whom  he  thus  wrote  : — 

"  I  would  give  you  advice  if  it  could  be  of  use  ; 
but  there  is  no  curing  those  who  choose  to  be  diseased. 
A  good  man  and  a  wise  man  may  at  times  be  angry 
with  the  world,  at  times  grieved  for  it ;  but  be  sure 
no  man  was  ever  discontented  with  the  world  if  he 
did  his  duty  in  it.  If  a  man  of  education,  who  has 
health,  eyes,  hands,  and  leisure,  wants  an  object,  it 
is  only  because  God  Almighty  has  bestowed  all  those 
blessings  upon  a  man  who  does  not  deserve  them." 

The  blind  and  suffering  historian,  Augustin 
Thierry,  rebukes  the  same  puling  sentimentalism  in 
a  kindred  spirit,*  and  urges  that,  inspired  by  high 
purpose,  each  man  can  make  his  own  destiny,  every 
man  employ  his  life  nobly.  It  is  the  noble  purpose 
that  is  wanting  and  must  be  fomied.  We  must  cul- 
tivate the  disposition  and  resolution  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  when  the  determination  is  formed,  set 
vigorously  about  doing  it.  "  The  good  purpose 
once  formed,"  says  Buxton,  "  and  then  Death  or 
Victory  ! " 

*  See  Journal,  No.  Q3, 
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DON'T ! 

"  DON'T,  my  love ;  don't  loll  about  in  your  chair  in 
that  way  !  I  never  saw  such  an  awkward  girl ! " 

The  child  sat  erect  in  boarding-school  trim — 
back  straight  and  hands  in  her  lap, — precise  and 
prim. 

"  Now,  Charles,  don't !  How  you  do  fill  your 
mouth,  and  stuff  it  out  in  the  most  vulgar  possible 
way.  Don't  take  such  large  bites,  I  beseech  you." 

Charles  was  more  moderate  for  the  next  few 
mouthfuls  ;  but  Jane  had  by  this  time  relapsed,  and 
reclined  in  her  chair  for  a  rest. 

"  Girl,  you  are  lolling  again  !  Go  out  of  the  room 
this  minute." 

And  Jane  vanished  in  tears,  though  relieved  from 
the  restraint  of  the  perpetual  ((  Don't.5' 

The  mother  was  not  done  yet.  "  Don't  make 
such  a  noise,  children  !  Can't  you  sit  down  quietly, 
and  learn  your  lessons  ?  John,  you'll  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  dunce,  unless  you  get  on." 

Charles  was  slinking  out  of  the  room  to  enjoy  the 
j  liberty  of  the  back-lane,  but  again  the  mother's 
|  "  Don't  Charles/'  called  him  back. 

And  so  the  round  of  useless  annoyance  went  on, 
j  till  the  children,  sad  and  soured,  were  sent  to  bed. 

This  is  an  instance  of  "  governing  too  much," — 
imposing  prohibitions  which  are  only  felt  to  be  such, 
— a  limitation  of  freedom  which  makes  even  little 
children  wince  under  it  as  a  despotism. 

These  children,  though  they  do  not  reason,  are 
quick  to  feel  such  little  grievances.  They  work  into 
their  temper,  and  make  them  querulous  and  bitter. 
The  "don't"  soon  finds  a  response  in  their  own 
hearts  ;  and  "  Don't  bother  me,"  is  what  they  think 
if  they  do  not  say  it. 

All  unnecessary  interference  with  children's  liberty 
is  a  positive  evil.  Restraints  there  must  be,  and 
guidance ;  but  when  almost  every  movement  is 
accompanied  by  prohibition — when  every  little  word 
is  corrected,  and  every  action  criticized — they  feel  that 
interference  is  being  pushed  beyond  reasonable 
bounds,  and  they  become  "  stupid,"  irritated,  or 
positively  rebellious. 

Prohibitions  that  are  imposed  only  to  be  disre- 
garded are  positive  evils.  They  induce  a  habit  of 
disregarding  authority.  They  teach  insubordination, 
and  tend  only  to  disorder.  The  spii'it  of  a  child  can 
only  be  educated  in  freedom  ;  but  in  the  constant 
reiteration  of  "  don't,"  you  have  only  bondage, 
prohibition,  repulsion.  The  child  sees  little  faults 
and  great  faults  subject  indiscriminately  to  the  same 
condemnation,  and  learns  to  treat  each  alike  with 
the  same  disregard.  Thus  the  power  of  the  educator 
is  lost,  and  in  course  of  time  becomes  impotent  to 
repress  any  real  fault. 

"  Don't "  teaches  nothing  :  it  reduces  the  child  to 
a  machine,  which  is  not  the  best  way  of  qualifying  it 
for  a  recipient  of  knowledge.  "  Don't  "  makes  him 
timid  and  suspicious,  and  tired  of  a  self-government 
which  has  no  certainty  and  no  satisfaction  in  it.  It 
perplexes  his  moral  sense,  and  incapacitates  him  from 
doing  right  of  his  own  accord.  It  habituates  him  to 
subjection  to  others'  wills,  and  hinders  the  growth  of 
self-reliance  and  the  capacity  of  self-government. 

"  Don't "  implies  badness  :  it  is  an  imputation  of 
wrong-doing,  else  why  the  prohibition.  It  is  a  slur, 
it  is  a  restraint,  and  it  may  be  an  insult.  It  means 
coercion,  and  all  coercion  is  blighting  in  its  effect. 
It  begets  resistance  in  strong  characters,  which  may- 
ripen  into  a  despotic  and  over-bearing  will,  the  fruit- 
ful cause  of  unhappiness  to  itself  as  well  as  to  others. 
Thus  bad  training  is  propagated — harsh  commands 
issue  in  hai'sh  consequences — the  voice  of  coercion 


and  prohibition  always  finding  an  echo  in  its  subject. 
The  obedience  it  produces  is  only  temporary. 
"  Don't  "  prohibits  the  deed,  but  does  not  deal  with 
the  feeling  in  which  the  impulse  to  it  arose.  The  dis- 
position and  state  of  mind  which  stimulated  to  the 
deed  remain  the  same,  and  unless  the  character  be 
improved,  it  will  next  time  work  by  stealth  and  in 
secresy.  "  Don't,"  threats,  and  the  stick,  will  never 
humanize  a  child,  no  more  than  they  will  a  grown 
man.  They  may  forcibly  mould  the  external  into  a 
coarse  semblance  of  order  ;  but  can  never  create  that 
improved  internal  state  out  of  which  alone  better 
deeds  can  arise.  Coercion  and  restraint  may  make 
hypocrites,  but  they  can  never  develope  nor  educate 
true  character.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  most 
severely  restrained  children  almost  invariably  grow 
up  the  worst  and  wildest  men. 

"  Don't  "  runs  through  all  our  system  of  legisla- 
tion. It  builds  prisons,  hires  policemen,  and  freights 
convict-ships.  We  do  not  educate  men  ;  but  we 
punish  them.  We  do  not  prepare  them  for  self- 
government,  but  make  laws  by  which  they  care 
governed  and  punished.  Society  leaves  its  children 
to  pick  their  morality  from  the  gutters  ;  but  when 
they  grow  up  to  be  men  it  draws  strict  lines  around 
them  which  they  are  too  blind  to  see,  and  then  calls 
out  "  Dont  cross  there  ;  if  you  do  so,  it  is  at  your 
peril ! "  Society  allows  about  half  its  members  to 
grow  up  to  manhood  unable  to  read,  but  nevertheless 
expects  of  them  the  self-command  of  well-cultured 
beings.  It  matters  not  that  they  cannot  read  the 
laws  ;  they  must  obey  them.  If  they  listen  not  to 
the  harsh  "  Don't  "  which  is  cried  out  to  them  from 
all  sides,  the  policeman  has  at  once  his  hand  upon 
their  collar. 

"  Don't  "  sets  man-traps  and  spring-guns  for 
poachers,  and  trains  gamekeepers  and  bloodhounds 
for  their  apprehension  ;  it  places  custom-house 
officers  at  our  ports,  and  sets  the  coast-g\iard  on  the 
Jook-out  for  smugglers.  "  Don't  "  employs  armies  of 
soldiers  arid  policemen,  and  keeps  a  host  of  tax- 
gatherers  in  its  service.  "  Don't  "  aims  at  repression 
always.  It  is  constantly  "  putting  down."  It  is 
always  at  work  with  new  projects,  not  for  improving 
men's  character  or  instructing  their  minds,  but  for 
coercing  them  by  punishment  or  penalty  into  obe- 
dience and  external  conformity  to  the  law.  If  not 
"  Don't,"  then  it  is,  "  Thou  must  not,"  or  "  Thou 
shalt  not."  And  if  any  disobey,  it  calls  forward  a 
policeman,  and  gives  the  offender  in  charge. 

"  Don't  "  pervades  society  in  all  ways — it  is  con- 
stantly standing  in  the  path,  turn  where  you  will. 
It  prescribes  the  boundaries  of  fashion,  and  hedges  in 
custom  and  habit.  It  is  the  favourite  phrase  of 
Mrs.  Grumly.  It  is  even  the  religion  of  many. 
"Don't"  laugh — "Don't"  believe  such  a  thing — 
"  Don't "  profess  so-and-so.  You  must  profess  and 
believe  what  is  set  down  for  you  by  your  betters. 
But  you  say  you  are  free,  and  desire  to  think  freely. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  the  law  which  says 
"  Don't ;"  which  imposes  disabilities  because  of  your 
thinking  differently  from  those  who  administer  it ; 
and  makes  you  pay  for  your  departure  from  the  ways 
of  thinking  and  believing  which  wiser  men  than  you 
have  established. 

Repression  and  hindrance  there  must  be  where 
freedom  leads  to  crime  and  infringement  on  the 
well-being  o:f  others.  That  must  be  admitted.  But 
let  us  be  ca-,reful,  lest  by  our  own  arrangements 
we  originate  the  cause  of  those  very  crimes  and 
infringements.  Make  men  criminals,  or  place  them 
in  circumstances  where  a  criminal  tendency  becomes 
their  normal  state,  and  prohibitory  laws  avail  nothing. 
They  will  be  broken  through  like  cobwebs,  and  then 
you  have  a  c  riminal  class.  Refuse  education  to  the 
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poor,  -or  attach  to  it  certain  conditions  which  are 
to  them  irksome  and  odious,  and  be  not  surprised  if 
you  have  an  ignorant  adult  population,  who  regard 
your  laws,  which  they  cannot  read  or  understand,  as 
so  many  regulations  devised,  not  so  much  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  as  for  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment upon  them.  Measures  to  make  men  good  and 
intelligent  citizens  ought  righteously  to  precede  laws 
of  repression  and  punishment.  To  begin  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  latter  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  savours  less  of  justice  than  of  revenge. 

Prohibition  and  punishment  are  evils  indicative  of 
other,  and,  it  may  be,  greater  evils.  For,  where 
conduct  is  as  it  should  be,  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  coerce.  Well  then,  the  true  course  is — to 
begin  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  evil — to  deal  with 
the  formation  of  the  character  and  the  habits — to 
make  these  good  in  the  first  place — to  aim  at  a  care- 
ful development  and  culture  of  the  whole  nature, — • 
in  short,  to  thoroughly  well  educate  the  individuals, 
be  they  rich  or  be  they  poor,  of  which  society  con- 
sists. Until  this  is  done,  prohibition  and  punish- 
ment must  be  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  either 
folly  or  cruelty — perhaps  both. 


IS   LOVE  BLIND? 

There  is  nothing  so  clearsighted.  It  exalts  our 
natures  to  their  highest  capability,  enabling  us  to 
decipher  truths  which  are  illegible  to  the  normal 
sense.  It  has  given  moments  of  subtle  wisdom  to 
the  dullest ;  moments  of  impassioned  eloquence  to 
the  coldest.  We  are  strongest  when  we  love,  because 
Love  is  not  only  the  most  energetic  but  the  most 
elevating  of  passions.  We  see  most  clearly  then, 
because  our  perceptions  are  all  intensified  by  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling.  We  are  affected  as  in  mes- 
merism, and  Love  is  the  clairvoyance  of  the  heart. 
But  there  is  always  a  meaning  in  old  adages,  and  in 
that  of  "  Love  is  blind  "  there  is  a  truth.  The  blind- 
ness spoken  of  is  blindness  to  all  consequence,  disre- 
gard of  all  collaterals,  reckless  oblivion  or  contempt 
of  whatever  is  foreign  to  it.  The  intensity  of  the 
shadow  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
Everything  which  comes  within  the  rays  of  Love  is 
wondrously  vivid  ;  the  rest  is  darkness.  Love  sees 
all  it  cares  to  see.  It  is  not  blind  ;  but  it  will  only 
look  straightforward.  A  horse  is  not  blind  when 
blinkers  are  put  on  to  prevent  his  seeing  whatever 
goes  on  at  his  side.  All  energetic  passions  act  as 
blinkers. — The  Leader. 


REMOVAL. 

I  have  such  horror  of  moving,  that  I  would  not  take 
a  benefice  from  the  king  if  I  was  not  indulged  with 
non-residence.  What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  com- 
prised in  that  word  "moving!"  Such  a  heap  of 
little  nasty  things,  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the 
cart ;  old  dredging-boxes,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots, 
vials,  things  that  it  is  impossible  the  most  necessitous 
person  can  ever  want,  but  which  the  women,  who 
preside  on  these  occasions,  will  not  leave  behind  if  it 
was  to  save  your  soul ;  they'd  keep  the  cart  ten 
minutes  to  stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken  matches, 
to  show  their  economy.  Then  you  can  find  nothing 
you  want  for  many  days  after  you  get  into  your  new 
lodgings.  You  must  comb  your  hair  with  your 
fingers,  wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go  about  in 
dirty  gaiters.  Was  I  Diogenes,  I  would  not  move 
out  of  a  kilderkin  into  a  hogshead,  though  the  first 
had  nothing  but  small  beer  in  it.  and  the  second 
reeked  claret.— (7.  Lamb. 


A  WORKMAN'S  SABBATH  EVENING. 

IN  the  calm  shadow  of  this  Sabbath  night, 
Restraining  vicious  thought  and  vain  desire, 

I  sit  with  sober,  but  unseen  delight, 

In  the  blithe  presence  of  my  flickering  fire, — 

Recall  my  struggles  with  the  stormy  past, 

And  wonder  how  my  heart  withstood  thy  trying 
blast. 


And  yet  it  beats  within  my  quiet  breast 
A  s  warmly,  not  as  wildly,  as  of  old  ; 

Perchance  a  little  better  for  the  test 

Of  human  sorrows,  mixed  and  manifold  ; 

Perchance  more  fitted  to  repel  or  bear 

The  now  familiar  stings  of  poverty  and  care. 

Books  are  about  me,  full  of  glorious  things, 
Left  by  the  good  and  gifted  of  the  earth, — 

Pearls  shaken,  like  the  dews,  from  Fancy's  wings, 
Burnings  of  pathos,  scintillings  of  mirth, 

And,  what  is  nearer  unto  Heaven  allied, 

The  Christian's  treasure-page,  and  comforter,  and 
guide. 

Beings — how  dearly  loved !— are  circled  round, 

Talking  together  in  an  under-tone 
Of  pleasant  voices,  lest  too  rude  a  sound 

Should  wake  the  dreamer  from  his  musings  lone ; 
Whilst  the  old  cricket,  in  its  corner  dim, 
Pours  on  my  passing  ear  its  undisturbing  hymn. 

My  street-bound  home  is  unadorned  and  small, 

With  an  accessible  and  ready  door  ; 
No  picture  smiling  on  the  plaster  wall, — 

No  carpet  sleeping  on  the  stony  floor, — 
No  graceful  garniture, — no  couch  of  down, — 
No  rich  array  of  robes  to  make  the  envious  frown. 

But  there  is  simple  food  from  day  to  day, 
Won  by  the  energies  of  hand  or  brain  ; 

A  hard,  but  grateful,  bed  whereon  to  lay 
The  limb  of  labour  and  the  head  of  pain. 

'And  peace  is  with  my  household,  morn  and  night, 

Whilst  through  life's  passing  clouds  love  looks  with 
purer  light. 

Beholding  others  sinking  deeper  still 
On  the  rough  road  of  our  uncertain  life  ; 

Feeble  in  deed,  though  resolute  in  will, 

Waging  with  circumstance  perpetual  strife  : 

Partly  forgetful  of  my  darker  days, 

My  silent  soul  sends  up  involuntary  praise. 

JOHN  CRITCHLEY  PRINCE. 
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PRICE 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DEBT— LOAN  CLUBS. 

IT  were  possible  to  pronounce  a  eulogium  on  Debt. 
Many  believe  in  Debt  as  a  great  power ;  they  say, 
"  See  our  national  greatness,  and  see  our  National 
Debt !  That  greatness  and  that  Debt,  have  they  not 
an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  ?  Look  at  Califor- 
nia,— the  country  of  gold  ;  it  has  begun  with  a  debt 
of  a  million  of  dollars  :  California  has  taken  the  first 
step  of  a  great  state.  Your  poor  miserable  and  spirit- 
less nations  have  no  debts  ;  they  want  the  courage  to 
incur  them, — nobody  will  trust  them.  To  have  a 
debt  shows  that  nations  are  respectable,  and  have  a 
credit." 

And  so  of  men.  Great  men  have  great  debts  ; — they 
are  trusted.  They  are  everybody's  debtors, — they  have 
much  sympathy.  Their  name  is  written  in  many  books ; 
they  are  inquired  after  with  interest,  and  many  are 
the  conjectures  raised  about  them,  whether  they 
will  pay,  or  not.  They  have  many  suitors,  and  their 
names  are  well  known  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Payall  is 
a  man  who  slips  through  the  world  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  while  Mr.  Oweall  has  all  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  and  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  legal  eloquence  and  skill.  He  is  quoted  in  law 
reports ;  for  example,  is  there  not  the  often-cited  case, 
now  grown  quite  into  a  precedent,  of  "  Trustim  versus 
Oweall."  If  Oweall  goes  abroad,  anxious  inquiries 
are  made  about  him  ;  if  he  returns,  many  eyes  are  at 
once  upon  his  movements.  His  health  is  tenderly 
looked  after ;  he  has  much  sympathy,  and  people 
compassionate  him  as  the  "  unfortunate  debtor."  He 
is  known  to  everybody  in  his  district, — even  the  milk- 
man and  the  small  grocer  know  his  name  and  address, 
and  the  butcher  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  where, 
abouts.  The  creditor  is  a  severe  man,  with  a  hard 
visage  ;  the  debtor  is  an  open-handed  generous  man, 
ready  to  give  dinners  to  everybody. 

The  greatest  men  have  been  in  debt.  Pitt,  who 
conducted  the  national  finances  through  a  period  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  was  himself  always  plunged  in 
debt.  Sheridan  lived  on  his  creditors,  and  was  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse.  Mirabeau's  life  was  a  life  of 
genius  and  of  debt.  Lamartine  is  weighed  down  by 
debt,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  "hates 
arithmetic, — that  negative  of  every  noble  thought." 
Julius  Caesar  was  drowned  in  debt.  Cardinal  Retz 
sold  everything  off  to  pay  debts,  but  he  was  in  debt 


still.  Bacon  died  insolvent :  he  helped  others  to  for- 
tune, but  was  always  poor  himself.  One  day,  passing 
out  to  his  antechamber,  where  his  followers  waited, 
he  said,  "  Be  seated,  my  masters  ;  your  rise  has  been 
my  fall."  Liebnitz,  one  of  the  greatest  of  philoso- 
sophers,  died  owing  a  vast  sum.  Mabuse,  the  pain- 
ter, was  imprisoned  for  debt.  Haydon  shot  himself, 
appalled  by  his  debts. 

Great  writers  and  poets  have  been  great  debtors. 
Everybody  knows  of  the  debts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Johnson  once  signed  himself  "  Impransus,"  or 
dinnerless  ;  he  wrote  Rassdas  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  mother's  funeral.  "  Poor  Goldsmith,"  as  every- 
body called  him,  was  rescued  from  his  landlady's 
clutches,  who  had  arrested  him  for  debt,  by  Johnson's 
selling  for  him  his  Vicar  of  Wdkefield  for  sixty 
pounds  !  Who  ever  thinks  of  pitying  the  landlady  ? 
Is  she  not  pictured  as  a  scowling  virago, — an  embodi- 
ment of  hard-hearted  avarice  ?  The  man  in  debt  ia 
the  grand  feature  of  the  piece,  and  all  our  sympathy 
is  reserved  for  him  !  It  is  always  so  :  "  What  were 
you  without  your  debts?"  asked  Pantagruel  once  of 
Panurge, — "  God  preserve  me  from  ever  being  with- 
out them  !  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  divine  in 
lending  or  in  crediting  others  ?  No  !  To  owe  is  the 
true  heroic  virtue ! "  Byron,  though  a  peer,  was 
always  embarrassed  with  debt.  Coleridge  was  full  of 
debt.  Who  knows  whether,  if  the  men  we  have 
named  had  been  rich,  they  would  have  left  any  name 
or  works  behind  them  ?  Might  it  not  be  that  their 
poverty  stimulated  them  to  work,  and  proved  the 
basis  of  their  fame  ?  , 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  Debt,  it 
has  unquestionably  a  very  seedy  side.  The  man  in 
debt  is  the  victim  of  duns  and  sheriffs'  officers.  Few 
can  treat  them  with  the  indifference  that  Sheridan 
did,  who  put  them  into  livery  to  wait  upon  his  guests. 
The  debtor  starts  and  grows  pale  at  every  knock  at 
his  door.  His  friends  grow  cool,  and  his  relatives 
shun  him.  He  is  ashamed  to  go  abroad,  and  has  no 
comfort  at  home.  He  becomes  crabbed,  morose,  and 
querulous,  losing  all  pleasure  in  life.  He  wants  the 
passport  to  enjoyment  and  respect — money ;  he  has 
only  his  debts,  and  these  make  him  suspected,  des- 
pised, and  snubbed.  He  lives  in  the  slough  of  despond. 
The  only  person  who  addresses  him  in  the  street,  is 
the  old-clothes-man,  whose  solicitation  he  takes  as  an 
affront,  and  he  thinks  that  he  too  knows  him  to  be 
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in  debt.  He  feels  to  be  degraded  in  others'  eyes  as 
well  as  in  his  own.  He  must  submit  to  impertinent 
demands,  which  he  can  only  put  off  by  sham  excuses. 
He  has  ceased  to  be  his  own  master,  and  has  lost  the 
independent  bearing  of  a  man.  He  seeks  to  excite 
pity,  and  pleads  for  time.  A  sharp  attorney  pounces 
on  him,  and  suddenly  he  feels  himself  in  the  vulture's 
gripe.  He  tries  a  friend  or  a  relative,  but  all  that  he 
obtains  is  a  civil  leer,  and  a  cool  repulse.  He  tries  a 
money-lender  ;  and,  if  he  succeeds,  he  is  only  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  end  will  be, — a  life  of  mean  shifts  and  expedients, 
perhaps  ending  in  the  gaol  or  the  workhouse. 

Can  a  man  keep  out  of  debt  ?  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  moral  degradation  which  accompanies 
it  ?  Could  not  debt  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  man's  independence  preserved  secure  ?  There  is 
only  one  way  of  doing  this  ;  and  it  is  by  "  living 
within  the  means."  Unhappily,  this  is  too  little  the 
practice  in  modern  times.  We  incur  debt,  trusting 
to  the  future  for  the  opportunity  of  defraying  it. 
We  cannot  forbear  and  resist  the  temptation  to  spend 
money.  One  will  have  fine  furniture  and  live  in  a 
high-rented  house  ;  another  will  have  wines  and  a 
box  at  the  opera ;  a  third  must  give  dinners  and 
music-parties, — all  good  things  in  their  way,  but  not 
to  be  indulged  in  if  they  cannot  be  paid  for.  Is  it 
not  a  shabby  thing  to  pretend  to  give  dinners,  if  the 
real  parties  who  provide  them  are  the  butcher, 
the  poulterer,  and  the  wine -merchant,  whom  you  are 
in  debt  to  and  cannot  pay  ? 

A  man  has  no  business  to  live  in  a  style  that  his 
means  cannot  support,  or  to  mortgage  his  earnings  of 
next  week  or  of  next  year,  in  order  to  live  luxuriously 
to-day.  But  the  whole  system  of  Debt,  by  which  we 
forestall  and  anticipate  means,  is  wrong;  and  they 
are  almost  as  much  to  blame  who  give  credit,  and 
encourage  their  customers  to  take  credit,  as  those 
who  incur  the-  debt.  A  man  knows  what  his  real 
position  is,  if  he  pays  his  way  as  he  goes  ;  he  can 
keep  within  his  means,  and  so  apportion  his  expendi- 
ture as  to  reserve  a  fund  of  savings  against  a  time  of 
need.  He  is  always  balanced  up  ;  and  if  he  buys 
nothing  but  what  he  pays  for  in  cash,  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  on  the  credit  side  with  his  household  account 
at  the  year's  end.  But  once  let  him  commence 
the  practice  of  running  up  bills — one  at  the  tailor's, 
another  at  the  dressmaker's  and  milliner's,  another  at 
the  butcher's,  another  at  the  grocer's,  and  so  on — and 
he  never  knows  how  he  stands.  He  is  deceived  into 
debt ;  the  road  is  made  smooth  and  pleasant  for 
him  ;  things  flow  into  the  house,  for  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  pay.  But  they  are  all  set  down  against 
him  ;  and  at  the  year's  end,  when  the  bills  come  in, 
he  is  ready  to  lift  up  his  hands  in  dismay.  Then  he 
finds  that  the  sweet  of  the  honey  does  not  repay  for 
the  smart  of  the  sting. 

The  man  who  buys  oa  credit  buys  almost  always 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  pays  a  credit  price  for  what 
he  gets,  which  may  be  five  or  it  may  be  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  than  if  he  paid  his  way  as  he  went.  He  is 
often  put  off  with  an  inferior  article,  for  he  is  "in  the 
books."  He  is  not  so  free  to  choose  for  himself  as  the 
ready-money  purchaser  is.  He  is  not  so  independent 
of  his  butcher  or  his  grocer.  He  may  have  to  beg  their 
forbearance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  put  them  off 
with  only  an  instalment  of  their  bills.  This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  degradation,  which  ought  to  be  a 
warning,  but  often  leads  to  only  still  lower  deeps. 
For  the  creditor  still  invitingly  keeps  his  books  open, 
and  wooes  his  customer  into  further  debt.  The  road 
is  made  smooth  and  easy,  and  the  bill  is  again  run  up 
to  a  still  higher  figure. 

It  may  be  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  whether  the 
law  which  so  carefully  protects  the  creditor,  and 


provides  him  with  such  prompt  means  of  screwing 
his  money  out  of  the  man  whom  he  has  invited  and 
courted   into   his    books, — by'  the  aid   of  attorneys, 
sheriffs'  officers,  and  all  the  costly  apparatus  of  courts 
of  law, — is  a  sound  and  wholesome  regulation,  after  all. 
If  the  creditor's  power  were   less,  he  would  not  be 
so  ready  to  run  up  long  scores  in  his  books,  and  to    j 
lure   improvident    debtors  to  their  ruin.      It  is  the    j 
facility  of  incurring  debt  which  is  the  beginning  of  | 
the  evil ;  and  those  facilities  are  encouraged  by  the    ! 
summary  powers  which  the  law  gives  to  the  creditor. 
Eecent  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law,  in  reference 
to    the    enormous    debts    incurred    by   young    men 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  whom  every  facility  for   j 
incurring    them   has    been    given, — show   thut    the    | 
privileges  and  the  protection  granted  by  the  law  to    ; 
the  creditor,  are  not  without  their  great  and  crying 
evils. 

It  is  the  same  as  respects  the  poorer  classes  of 
society.  Not  very  many  years  ago,  Parliament  passed  a 
law  facilitating  the  establishment  of  small  Loan 
Societies,  by  way  of  helping  small  tradesmen  and 
poor  people  generally  to  raise  money  on  an  emer- 
gency. This  law  has  at  once  been  pounced  upon  by 
the  numerous  race  of  Graballs,  as  a  means  of  putting 
money  in  their  purse  ;  and  they  do  so  by  giving  the 
working  classes  facilities  for  running  into  Debt,  and 
mortgaging  their  future  industry.  The  mischief  is  i 
extensively  at  work  in  Manchester  and  several  other 
large  manufacturing  towns.  A  few  men,  more 
desirous  of  making  money  than  their  neighbours, 
form  themselves  into  a  Loan  Club,  and  offer  sums  of 
money  ostensibly  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  repayable 
in  weekly  instalments.  The  working  classes  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  this  facility  of  getting  into  debt, 
and  extensively  patronize  the  Loan  Clubs  accordingly. 
One  wants  money  for  "a,  spree,"  another  wants 
money  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  third  for  an  eight-day 
clock,  and  so  on  ;  and  instead  of  saving  money  before- 
hand for  these  purposes,  which  they  could  do  quite 
as  easily  as  getting  the  money  from  the  Loan  Club, 
and  paying  it  back  by  instalments  with  large  interest, 
they  prefer  getting  the  money  in  a  lump  from  the 
Club,  and  they  spend  it  in  a  lump,  keeping  them- 
selves in  difficulties  and  poverty  until  the  debt  is 
paid  off. 

This  practice,  which  we  regret  to  say  is  extending, 
is  very  hurtful  in  moral  consequences,  and  likely  to 
prove  prejudicial  in  many  ways.  Borrowing  from  a 
Loan  Club,  in  plain  terms  means,  the  mortgaging  of 
to-morrow's  labour — borrowing  from  next  week's 
industry — running  in  debt  to  next  month's  earnings 
—spending  the  wages,  not  yet  earned,  of  1852.  It  is 
worse  than  living  from  hand  to  mouth  :  it  is  living 
upon  one's  own  vitals.  And  the  working  people  of 
Manchester  are  becoming  such  adepts  in  raising  these 
loans,  that  on  some  occasions,  when  the  lender 
signifies  a  desire  to  inspect  the  dwelling  of  the  pro- 
posed bondsman  or  bail,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
latter  (who  has  perhaps  himself  been  indebted  to 
some  similar  expedient  for  a  loan),  to  hire  in,  for 
the  nonce,  a  set  of  good  chairs  and  an  eight-day 
clock,  to  satisfy  the  Loan  Club  as  to  the  bondsman's 
means,  the  convenient  furniture  being  returned  to 
the  owner  when  it  has  served  its  temporary  purpose, 
and  secured  the  advancement  of  the  loan. 

Of  course  the  Loan  Club  make  money  out  of  their 
advances  :  they  are  induced  by  no  motives  of  philan- 
thropy in  the  matter,  but  simply  by  the  consideration 
of  large  profits  ;  and  those  profits  are  made  of  course 
out  of  the  working  people  who  obtain  the  advances. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  thing  works.  We  shall 
suppose  that  £10  is  advanced  for  three  months  at  five 
per  cent.,  repayable  in  weekly  instalments  of  10s. 
per  week,  the  repayments  commencing  the  very  first 
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week  after  the  advance  has  been  made.  But  though 
10s.  is  repaid  weekly  until  the  debt  is  wiped  off, 
interest  on  the  whole  amount  is  charged  at  five  per 
cent,  to  the  very  last  week,  when  the  last  10s.  is 
paid  off.  So  that,  though  the  interest  is  nominally 
five  per  cent.,  it  actually  goes  on  increasing  until, 
during  the  last  week,  it  reaches  the  enormous  rate  of 
one  hundred  per  cent!  Of  course,  this  is  a  highly 
money-making  and.  usurious  trade,  and  the  Loan 
Clubs  are  making  great  efforts  to  extend  their  busi- 
ness. We  only  wish  that  working  men  would  give 
their  serious  consideration  to  this  matter,  and  could 
be  induced  to  economize  their  means  beforehand, 
instead  of  forestalling  their  earnings  in  this  wasteful 
and  improvident  manner. 

The  Great  Exhibition  in  London  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  borrowing  system  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing towns.  At  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and 
such  places,  it  has  not  been  an  unusual  thing,  during 
the  last  three  months,  for  working  men  to  obtain  a 
loan  of  £5,  and  bind  themselves  to  pay  back  £8,  or 
even  £10,  by  weekly  instalments.  Their  excuse  for 
doing  this  is,  ''They  must  see  the  Exhibition!" 
Many  others  have  pawned  their  clothes,  their  watches, 
their  furniture,  and  even  their  beds,  to  raise  a  few 
pounds  "to  go  to  London."  All  the  pawnshop*  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  are  now  full,  and  many 
have  refused  to  make  further  advances  on  working 
peoples'  goods.  We  know  a  pawnbroker  in  Leeds 
who,  in  one  day,  advanced  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  to 
working  people  on  their  articles  of  personal  property 
and  furniture.  But  let  bad  times  come  round,  or  a 
winter  of  slack  trade,  and  then  many  will  rue  the  day 
when  they  were  seized  by  the  sight-seeing  mania  of 
the  year.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a  very  good  thing  to 
see  the  Exhibition,  but  to  run  into  debt  for  the  pur- 
pose is  egregiously  short-sighted  folly. 

A  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  intended  to  assist  the 
Irish  poor  by  enabling  them  to  raise  small  sums  of 
money  by  pledging  their  clothes  and  furniture,  has 
had  a  very  injurious  operation,  however  creditable 
may  have  been  the  intentions  of  its  promulgators. 
We  allude  to  the  Loan  Fund  Act,  by  which  Mons  de 
Piete  have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  feature  of  these  institutions  is  peculiarly  Hiber- 
nian— it  is,  to  enable  the  Irish  poor  to  borrow  them- 
selves out  of  debt !  The  plain  English  of  the  system 
is — the  establishment  of  pawn-shops  on  a  large  scale, 
and  this  is  done  by  throwing  around  "  my  uncle  " 
the  protection  of  the  law.  They  give  increased 
facilities  to  the  Irish  for  pledging  their  little  property 
on  eveiy  emergency,  and  for  raising  small  loans,  by 
which  improvidence  becomes  gradually  educated  into 
a  habit.  But  the  trade  is  an  extremely  lucrative 
one, — its  "profits,  derived  of  course  from  the  borrower, 
are  immense  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  want  of 
defenders  of  these  institutions. 

A  Loan  Fund  is  usually  connected  with  the 
pawn-shop,  and  those  who  patronize  the  one,  are 
usually  customers  of  the  other  also.  The  advances 
made  on  loan  are  repaid  by  weekly  instalments  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  advanced;  the 
interest  being  deducted  beforehand.  The  lender  gets 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per  cent,  on  the  money 
advanced  ;  but  besides  this,  the  borrower  pays  for  a 
pass-book  or  card,  and  loses  much  time  in  going  and 
coming  from  the  office  ;  and  if  he  does  not  attend 
punctually,  he  has  to  pay  fines  in  addition.  Of  course, 
a  system  like  this,  can  end  in  nothing  but  ruin  to  the 
borrower. 

The  Loan  Societies  have  also  fallen  upon  ingenious 
methods  of  adding  to  their  profits  ;  thus  it  is  not 
unusual  for  straitened  persons  to  borrow  and  pay 
interest  on  £5,  leaving  £2  behind  them  in  the  office 
to  their  credit  on  the  books,  as  prospective  payment 


for  eight  weeks.  The  Loan  Fund  will  reap  out  of 
such  transactions  a  profit  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent !  Here  we  have  usury  going  on  by  Act  of 
Parliament — pawning  encouraged  by  a  philanthropic 
legislature— and  the  three  gold  balls  swinging  over  a 
ruined  peasantry  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

This  system  of  lending  money  to  the  working 
classes  at  usurious  interest,  whether  practised  in 
England  or  Scotland,  is  destructive  of  their  moral 
independence,  and  productive  of  a  long  train  of 
injurious  and  ruinous  consequences.  It  encourages 
recklessness,  and  the  habit  of  running  into  Debt.  A 
loan  weighs  like  a  mill-stone  round  a  poor  man's 
neck  ;  and  no  sooner  has  he  contracted  it,  than  he 
ceases  to  be  free.  The  lender  is  his  master, — the 
debt  is  a  chain  which  is  wound  round  his  limbs,  and 
happy  is  he  who,  once  freed  from  it,  shuns  it  ever 
after. 

Let  a  man  even  pinch  himself,  and  stint  all  his 
comforts,  rather  than  run  into  debt.  If  the  debt, 
when  incurred,  is  intended  to  be  paid,  you  must  stint 
and  save  afterwards,  to  wipe  it  out  together  with  the 
interest.  But  why  not  do  this  beforehand,  econo- 
mizing your  own  means,  and  spending  your  own 
money,  instead  of  spending  another  man's,  and  then 
paying  it  off  by  instalments  as  a  debt  ?  By  adopting 
the  former  course,  you  avoid  the  moral  degradation 
attaching  to  the  very  fact  of  Debt,  and  you  save  the 
interest  on  the  money  if  borrowed.  The  loan 
system  is  only  a  counterpart  of  the  dram-drinking 
system  ;  the  one  anticipates  a  man's  means,  as  the 
other  does  his  strength ;  and  they  are  both  alike 
ruinous  in  the  end.  Therefore,  both  alike  ought  to  be 
sedulously  avoided. 


LOVE  AND  MONEY. 

A  TALE. 

"  I  CAN'T  bear  to  leave  you,  Mary  :  I  know  you'll 
write  and  say  all  is  going  on  well,  when  you  haven't 
bread  to  put  in  your  mouths.  That's  what  hurts 
me  :  you  always  make  the  best  of  it,  and  wouldn't 
tell  me  if  you  were  starving." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  an  elderly  woman, 
who  was  decently  dressed,  to  a  younger  one  in  poor 
clothing,  who  held  a  baby  to  her  breast,  and  gave 
her  disengaged  hand  to  two  young  children,  who 
stood  crying  beside  her. 

"  No,  mother  ;  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth,  now;" 
replied  she  ;  "for  now  that  John  has  given  up 
drinking,  I  shall  get  on  well  enough,  and  the  truth 
won't  be  bad  to  tell." 

"  He'll  drink  as  much  as  ever  in  another  week — 
don't  trust  his  promise  ;  he  makes  nothing  of  break- 
ing it.  I  almost  wish  you  would  leave  him  :  but 
how  can  you,  with  three  little  ones?  He's  a  bad 
man." 

"  No,  mother ;  don't  say  so  :  he's  kind  enough 
when  he's  sober,  and  sorry  for  what  he  has  done. 
He  often  says  to  me,  '  You  should  not  blame  me, 
Mary  ;  it's  the  drink,  not  the  man." 

"  Then  he  should  not  take  the  drink,  if  he  knows 
what  a  brute  it  makes  him." 

"  Well,  don't  be  hard  upon  him,  mother  ;  we  shall 
get  on  well  this  winter,  I'm  sure.  John  will  be 
better  ;  and  if  he  is  out  of  work,  Mrs.  Neville  will 
help  us  on  a  little." 

"  That  she's  promised  me — and  I  know  she's  very 
generous  :  I've  seen  her  give  away  a  pound  at  a 
time.  Well !  I  must  be  going.  Good-by,  dear ! 
Good-by,  little  ones  !  what !  crying  to  lose  granny  ?" 
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With  many  kisses  and  blessings,  the  good  woman 
departed. 

Mrs.  Barton  (for  that  was  her  name),  had  just  left 
the  house  of  Mr.  Neville,  a  rich  merchant,  whose 
wife  she  had  been  nursing.  During  her  long  sleep- 
less nights,  Mrs.  Neville  had  often  amused  herself  by 
asking  her  nurse  of  her  former  life,  and  her  family. 
Mrs.  Barton  talked  on  for  hours,  of  her  old  places, 
her  sweethearts  when  she  was  a  girl,  and,  above  all, 
of  her  children.  They  were  all  well  to  do,  she  said, 
except  poor  Mary,  who  married  from  a  place  in 
which  she  had  lived  ten  years,  to  a  young  man  who 
loved  her  dearly,  and  was  in  good  work,  and  who 
made  a  good  husband — till  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  took  to  drinking,  and  spent  half  his  wages  at  the 
public-house.  The  poor  woman  was  often  interrupted 
by  her  tears,  as  she  told  of  Mary's  meekness  and 
John's  cruelty ;  but  as  Mrs.  Neville  seemed  inte- 
rested in  the  tale,  and  her  own  heart  was  full  of  it, 
she  returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject.  "  She 
never  told  me  of  it,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  till  it  got  so 
bad  that  the  neighbours  spoke  of  it  :  and  now  it's  no 
use  to  try  and  hide  it  from  me,  for  I've  seen  her 
with  a  black  eye  that  John  has  give  her.  It's  nearly 
broke  my  heart  to  see  their  goings  on  while  I've 
been  at  Woodthorpe,  and  yet  when  I'm  away  it  will 
be  worse  ;  for  I  shall  always  think  they  are  starving, 
— for  that's  what  it  must  come  to,  if  John  goes  on  as 
he  does." 

"  I  will  not  let  your  daughter  want  bread,"  replied 
Mrs.  Neville  ;  "I  did  not  know  a  child  of  yours 
lived  so  near  me,  or  I  should  have  found  her  out,  and 
endeavoured  to  help  her." 

When  Mrs.  Barton  took  her  leave  of  Mrs.  Neville, 
she  said,  with  a  curtsey,  "  You  will  not  forget  my 
poor  Mary,  ma'am  ;  perhaps  you  will  look  in  upon 
her  some  day." 

"  No,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  shall  not  call ;  but  I 
will  send  her  money,  when  she  wants  it.  It  is  well 
for  those  who  cannot  give  money  to  call  and  speak 
kindly,  but  I  can  afford  to  be  really  useful." 

As  soon  as  her  mother  left  her,  Mary  dried  her 
eyes,  and  set  the  room  in  order  for  her  husband's 
return.  As  John  entered,  the  affectionate  smile 
with  which  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  boy,  showed  Mary 
that  he  was  still  sober.  This  was  the  tenth  day,  and 
she  began  to  believe  his  reformation  would  be  lasting. 
"  Mother  is  gone,"  said  she,  as  he  kissed  her. 

' '  Yes,  you  goose,  I  see — and  you've  been  cry  ing  : 
I've  a  bit  of  news  too.  The  gentleman  is  come  to 
the  great  house,  but  they  say  he  and  his  wife  are 
very  poor  ;  that  is,  poor  for  gentlefolks.  That's  bad. 
But  here  comes  good  news.  Who  do  you  think  he 
has  brought  with  him  for  his  wife  ?" 

"  I  can't  guess,  John,  you  must  tell  me.  I  hope 
she  is  a  good  lady,  then  she  will  do  some  good,  how- 
ever poor  she  is." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  Miss  Emma  Seldon  !  There  !  and 
she's  met  me,  and  said  she  should  come  and  see 
you  ! " 

"  Miss  Emma  !  Thank  God !  and  coming  to  see 
me,  too ! " 

To  explain  Mary's  joy  at  the  name  of  the  bride,  it 
must  be  understood  that  Miss  Emma  Seldon  was  the 
daughter  of  her  former  mistress,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  more  than  a  year.  Mr.  Seldon  had  been 
offended  with  Mary,  because,  upon  one  occasion 
when  John  had  threatened  to  kill  her,  and  she  had 
resolved,  by  the  advice  of  her  master,  to  complain  of 
him  to  the  magistrate,  and  sue  for  a  separation,  on 
John's  suddenly  repenting  and  begging  forgiveness, 
Mary  had  yielded ;  although  Mr.  Seldon  had  taken 
some  of  the  preliminary  steps  for  enabling  her  to 
proceed  against  him.  No  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
his  wife  would  induce  Mr.  Seldon  to  pardon  what  he 


termed  "  Mary's  idiotic  weakness  ; "  and,  being 
further  irritated  by  some  abuse  from  one  of  John's 
relatives,  who  resented  his  interference,  he  declared 
that  Mary  had  employed  the  man  to  insult  him,  and 
forbade  his  wife  ever  to  speak  to,  or  assist,  her  again. 

Mary  was  deeply  attached  to  the  family,  and  this 
separation  from  them  was  almost  as  great  a  sorrow 
to  her  as  her  husband's  misconduct. 

"  Oh,  John  ! "  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  "  your 
news  is  all  good.  Miss  Emma  loves  me  ;  and  if  she 
cannot  pay  me  as  the  old  lady  did  for  my  work  at  the 
great  house,  she  will  show  me  kindness  in  a  thousand 
ways.  I  would  rather  have  her  love  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world." 

"  Money  for  me,"  said  John.  "  Love  won't  fill  our 
mouths  when  we're  hungry.  But  that  won't  happen 
any  more  now  I  give  you  all  my  wages." 

The  next  day,  Emma,  who  was  now  Mrs.  Winton, 
paid  Mary  a  visit.  She  listened  with  great  interest 
to  all  Mary  had  to  tell  her  of  her  children  and  of  her 
husband's  reformation.  "  I  am  not  rich,"  said  she, 
when  Mary  had  ended,  "  for  my  husband's  business 
requires  a  great  outlay,  and  at  present  brings  in  but 
small  returns.  His  parents  wish  that  we  should 
keep  up  the  large  house — this  we  find  very  expen- 
sive ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  employ  you  sometimes  ; 
and  if  you  like  to  call  once  a  week,  I  will  see  that 
the  pieces  of  bread  and  meat  that  are  left  shall  be 
saved  for  you, —  I  dare  say  you  can  use  them  for 
those  hungry-looking  little  children. 

That  same  evening,  a  servant  brought  her  half-a- 
guinea  from  Mrs.  Neville.  "  Mrs.  Neville  sends 
you  this,  with  her  kind  regards,"  said  he,  "  and  says 
it  is  to  get  something  warm  for  the  little  ones,  as  the 
frost  comes  on." 

Mary  took  the  money  with  a  curtsey,  and  desired 
her  duty  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Neville  ;  but  she  felt 
uncomfortable  at  receiving  what  she  had  not  earned. 
While  she  was  looking  at  her  money,  and  debating 
as  to  the  propriety  of  .having  accepted  it,  the  clock 
struck  six,  which  was  the  hour  for  John's  return. 
She  placed  the  half-guinea  under  an  ornament  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  went  out  to  fetch  something  for 
his  dinner.  On  her  return  she  heard  all  her  children 
crying,  and  on  entering  the  room,  she  saw  Annie  and 
Johnny  covered  with  blood. 

"What  have  you  done? "cried  she,  lifting  Annie 
from  the  ground  ;  "  did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  move 
till  I  came  back?" 

"  Father  came  in,"  sobbed  the  child,  "  and  I  told 
him  you  had  a  piece  of  gold  money,  so  he  asked  me 
where  you  put  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  tell  him,  for 
I  thought  he  meant  to  take  it ;  then  he  knocked  my 
head  with  a  knife-handle,  and  made  me  bleed,  and 
when  Johnny  asked  him  to  leave  off,  he  knocked  him 
too.  So  then  I  told  him,  and  he  took  it ;  and  baby 
is  woke  with  the  noise." 

Mary  washed  the  children,  whose  blood  had  flowed 
from  trifling  wounds,  and  put  them  to  bed.  She 
waited  long  for  Johnl?  return,  and  was  about  to  close 
her  door  for  the  night,  when  her  landlady  came  in, 
saying — "  I  cannot  keep  the  house  open  any  longer 
for  your  drunken  husband,  Mrs.  Roberts  :  if  he 
comes  home,  you  must  get  up  and  let  him  in.  I'm 
afraid  he  won't  be  back  yet  awhile  ;  for  my  good  man 
heard  him,  not  half  an  hour  since,  singing  and  swear- 
ing at  the  Eed  Lion." 

"  I'll  sit  up  for  him,"  answered  Mary  ;  then  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet,  she  stole  gently  from  the  house. 
Many  times  before  she  reached  the  Eed  Lion  did  she 
stop  to  dry  her  eyes,  for  John  was  always  angry  at 
the  sight  of  tears  when  he  was  in  liquor.  But  at 
last,  with  a  calm  face,  she  passed  the  throng  of 
loiterers  round  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  went  to 
where  her  husband  was  talking  loudly  and  angrily  in 
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the  midst  of  a  circle  as  noisy  as  himself.  "  Come 
John,"  said  she  cheerfully,  "  I  have  been  looking  for 
you ;  your  supper  is  ready,  and  the  children  are 
abed." 

John  rose  and  followed  her  almost  unconsciously  to 
the  house.  "  Where  have  you  hid  the  money  ?"  said 
he,  removing  the  ornament  under  which  she  had  hid- 
den it.  Mary  reminded  him  that  he  had  taken  it ;  but 
his  memory  was  gone,  and  he  thought  she  w:is 
deceiving  him.  Darting  at  her,  he  dragged  her 
across  the  room,  and  thrust  her  out  on  the  staircase. 
There  she  sat  for  two  hours,  till  the  cry  of  her  baby 
gave  her  courage  to  enter.  John  was  asleep  on  the 
rug. 

From  this  day,  John  drank  more  than  ever.  The 
half-guinea  had  paid  his  bill  at  the  Red  Lion,  and 
the  landlord,  pleased  with  his  punctuality,  suffered 
him  to  open  a  new  account.  But  at  the  end  of 
another  week,  when  John  was  returning  thirsty  from 
his  work,  with  his  week's  wages  in  his  pocket,  the 
landlord  presented  the  new  bill.  John  threw  him 
the  money,  and  getting  elated  by  his  drink,  treated 
his  companions  to  gin,  so  that  Mary,  who  had 
expected  money  enough  to  pay  her  rent,  and  to  get 
in  provisions  for  the  following  week,  received  only 
two  shillings.  She  struggled  through  the  week,  by 
getting  credit ;  but  when,  the  next  Saturday,  John 
returned  again  without  money,  she  saw  no  prospect 
but  starvation,  or  begging  of  Mrs.  Neville.  The 
following  day  Johnny  sickened  with  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  before  her  third  week  of  poverty  was  over,  all 
three  children  were  seized  with  it.  She  no  longer 
hesitated  as  to  what  to  do,  and  begging  her  landlady 
to  watch  the  invalids,  she  set  out  for  Mrs.  Neville's. 
On  her  way,  she  thought  again  and  again  of  the 
words  in  which  she  should  make  her  petition,  and 
her  cheeks  burned  with  shame  and  excitement  as  she 
rehearsed  her  speech  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
Mrs.  Winton  had  already  professed  her  inability  to 
give  aid  in  money,  and  if  she  shrunk  from  seeking 
what  Mrs.  Neville  had  promised,  her  children  must 
die. 

tl  Be  so  kind,'  said  she  to  the  man-servant  who 
opened  the  door,  "  as  to  ask  Mrs.  Neville  if  Mrs. 
Roberts  may  see  her  for  one  moment." 

"  It's  no  use  if  it's  a  begging  case,"  said  the 
servant,  glancing  at  her  wretched  clothing.  "  Missis 
never  gives  money  at  the  door." 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  blushing,  "  it's  not  a — at  least 
— I  am  Mr.  Barton's  daughter  ;  pray  take  the  trouble 
to  say  I  am  here.  I  know  Mrs.  Neville  will  see 
me." 

The  servant  went  up-stairs,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments  saying  that  Mrs.  Neville  was  engaged,  but 
would  be  glad  if  Mrs.  Roberts  would  send  her 
message. 

Mary  could  not — were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
mother,  who  was  frequently  employed  in  the  house — 
send,  through  the  servant,  an  account  of  her  utter 
poverty  ;  so  turning  from  the  door,  with  an  aching 
heart,  she  said  she  would  call  again  on  the  morrow. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  found  Johnny 
alarmingly  ill  ;  the  landlady  advised  her  to  go  for 
the  doctor  immediately.  "  The  candle  is  going  out," 
said  she,  "  so  bring  in  one  with  you  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  barley-water,  and  Annie  is  crying  for  some ; 
you  must  get  in  some  bread,  too,  for  the  morn- 
ing." 

Mary,  who  dared  not  confess  to  her  landlady,  to 
whom  she  already  owed  three  weeks'  rent,  her  com- 
plete destitution,  stood  silent  for  a  few  moments  ; 
then,  suddenly  thinking  of  a  new  plan,  she  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  Mrs.  Neville,  telling  of  her  distress. 
The  man  took  the  note  to  his  mistress,  and  returned 
in  a  few  moments  with  seven  shillings.  "  Here," 


said  he,  "  is  all  the  silver  missis  has  got ;  and  you 
are  to  come  to  the  kitchen  for  something  else." 

Mary  heard  the  man  say  to  the  cook,  "  You  arc 
to  see  if  you've  got  anything  fit  for  sick  folk,  to  give 
to  Nurse  Barton's  daughter,  who  is  come  begging." 

The  cook,  more  thoughtful  or  more  kind  than  her 
fellow-servant,  closed  the  door  before  Mary  could 
hear  the  exclamations  of  surprise  that  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  destitute  condition  of  Mrs. 
Barton's  daughter,  and  in  a  short  time  she  came 
back  to  her  with  a  basket  of  delicacies,  which  Mary 
would  gladly  have  refused,  could  she  by  so  doing 
have  removed  the  stigma  she  had  fastened  on  her 
mother's  name. 

Having  called  at  the  doctor's,  and  bought  what 
she  required,  Mary  returned  home.  "  Mrs.  Winton 
has  been  here  to  ask  you  to  go  working  for  her," 
said  her  landlady,  as  she  entered.  "  When  she 
found  you  were  out,  she  wrote  this  letter  for  you." 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Mary,  to  find  your 
children  so  ill ;  come  to  ms  to-night,  or  to-morrow, 
if  you  want  anything.  I  can  lend  you  any  money 
you  may  require,  and  send  Sarah  (your  old  fellow- 
servant),  to  assist  you  in  nursing,  should  you  wish 
it. 

"  Your  Sincere  Friend, 

"  EMMA  WINTON." 

As  Mary  finished  reading,  the  doctor  came  in.  He 
said  Johnny  was  in  great  danger,  and  must  not  be 
left  a  moment  during  the  night.  As  the  other  two 
children  also  required  great  atttention,  Mary  gladly 
availed  herself  of  the  offer  of  Sarah's  services,  and 
asked  the  landlady  to  fetch  her. 

Mrs.  Winton  sent  Sarah  immediately,  and  with 
her,  some  soft  pillows  and  clean  linen  for  the  sick 
children.  Maiy  intrusted  her  baby  to  the  care  of 
the  nurse,  and  sat  herself  watching  every  movement 
of  her  little  boy.  For  three  hours  he  continued  in 
the  same  state  as  he  was  in  when  the  doctor  saw 
him  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to  change 
rapidly,  and  Mary  hung  over  him  in  agony,  expect- 
ing every  breath  to  be  his  last.  At  this  moment 
John  entered  the  house,  calling  loudly,  "  Where  is 
she?  I'll  teach  her  to  go  visiting  fine  folks,  when 
the  children  are  ill  at  home,  and  I've  got  no  supper. 
Mary  !  where's  my  supper?" 

"  Hush  !  John,"  said  Mary,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ; 
"  our  boy  is  dying." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  cried  John;  "it's  all  fudge,  to 
get  off  a  beating." 

Sarah  rose,  and,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
Mrs.  Winton,  who  had  learned  from  Mary's  landlady 
that  John  was  at  the  Red  Lion,  and  would  probably 
return  drunk,  gave  him  a  shilling  to  get  a  bed  at  the 
inn;  and  with  the  additional  bribe  of  sixpence,  for 
something  to  drink,  succeeded  in  sending  him  away  : 
when  she  returned  to  the  room,  Mary  was  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  Johnny's  lifeless  body. 

For  many  weeks  after  this,  Mary  saw  little  of  her 
husband.  He  was  always  either  too  much  ashamed 
of  his  misconduct  to  be  easy  in  her  presence,  or, 
which  was  much  more  often  the  case,  carousing  with 
his  companions  at  the  Red  Lion.  Mrs.  Neville  had 
been  constant  in  her  generosity.  She  sent  Mary 
money  to  bury  her  child,  and  to  procure  herself 
decent  mourning  :  and  when  she  found  the  state  of 
destitution  to  which  Mary  was  being  reduced  by  her 
husband's  evil  habit,  she  made  her  a  weekly  allowance, 
which,  though  insufficient  to  keep  her  and  her  two 
surviving  children  in  comfort,  was  enough  to  preserve 
them  from  actual  want.  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  accept 
my  offer,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  kindly,  when  Mary 
seemed  doubtful  as  to  doing  so  ;  "  I  always  put  by  a 
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certain  sum  of  money  for  charitable  purposes  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  do  better  than  devote  a  part  of  it  to 
support  you  and  your  children  till  you  get  more  work, 
or  your  husband  renounces  his  habit  of  drinking." 

Mary  did  not  refuse  the  oifer  so  kindly  made  and 
so  greatly  needed  ;  but  she  was  continually  made 
uneasy  by  the  consciousness  of  living  on  charity,  and 
in  her  letters  to  her  mother,  she,  above  all  things, 
concealed  this  fact,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Barton 
would  see  little  difference  between  her  present 
condition  and  that  so  much  dreaded  by  all  the  honest 
poor, — of  living  on  the  parish.  She  hoped  to  be  able 
to  get  work,  and  to  give  up  her  allowance  before 
Mrs.  Barton  came  to  Woodthorpe  again. 

Mrs.  Winton  had  not  forgotten  Mary  during  her 
recent  trials.  She  sent  for  her  on  the  night  of 
Johnny's  funeral,  sending  Sarah  to  replace  her  at  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  children,  and  talked  so  pleasantly 
of  bygone  days,  and  told  her  so  many  interesting 
pieces  of  family  news,  that  the  dreaded  day  passed 
peacefully,  and  almost  happily,  away.  She  also 
took  Annie  to  her  house  for  several  days,  to  give  her 
the  benefit  of  good  food  and  a  large  garden,  while 
she  was  recovering  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  when  John 
was  discharged  from  his  work,  on  account  of  his  bad 
conduct,  she  persuaded  Mr.  Winton  to  employ  him, 
on  his  promising  to  be  sober  during  the  hours  of 
work.  In  addition  to  this,  she  frequently  employed 
Mary  for  a  day,  and  kept  her  promise  of  saving  for 
her  such  provisions  as  were  sent  down  from  her  own 
table. 

From  the  time  that  John  entered  upon  Mr. 
Winton's  employ,  he  brought  Mary  a  part  of  his  wages, 
but  the  sum  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
her  family,  and  she  was  still  receiving  Mrs.  Neville's 
allowance,  when  a  letter  brought  her  word  that  her 
mother  would  be  at  Woodthorpe  the  following  day. 

"John,  dear,"  said  she,  in  the  evening,  " mother 
is  coming  to  nurse  a  sick  lady  in  Woodthorpe ;  she 
will  call  in  upon  us  to-morrow  ;  do  try  to  be  sober, 
and  seem  kind  to  me  ;  she  may  not  see  us  again  for 
many  a  year,  and  she  will  always  remember  us  as  she 
sees  us  now." 

"  You  haven't  seen  me  tipsy  lately,  have  you  ? " 
asked  John. 

"I  scarcely  know  ;  you  are  so  silent  when  you  are 
at  home,  and  are  so  little  here,  you  seem  quite  a 
stranger." 

John  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  some  sudden 
communication,  but  stopping  short,  he  said  :  "  Oh  ! 
mother's  coming  to-morrow, — that  will  do  best ;  I  will 
wait  a  bit." 

He  would  not  explain  himself,  but  seemed  happier 
that  evening,  and  was  kinder  to  his  wife  and  children 
than  he  had  been  for  several  months. 

The  next  day,  as  Mary  was  sitting  in  expectation 
of  her  mother's  arrival,  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Neville. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Roberts ;  I  bring  you  a 
welcome  guest,"  said  she,  standing  aside  that  Mrs. 
Barton  might  enter  ;  ' '  I  saw  your  mother  labouring 
with  the  weight  of  her  parcel,  and  made  her  get  into 
my  carriage.  I  have  often  wished  to  pay  you  a 
visit,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  coming  up." 

Mary,  who  had  by  this  time  received  and  returned 
her  mother's  kisses,  blushed  and  set  a  chair  for  Mrs. 
Neville  ;  but  that  lady  turned  to  Annie,  and  was  soon 
so  much  occupied  in  questioning  her,  and  playing 
with  the  baby,  that  Mrs.  Barton  had  time  to  give 
her  daughter  a  parcel. 

"  When  Mrs.  Seldon  heard  I  was  coming  to  Wood- 
thorpe," said  she  ;  "  she  sent  for  me  and  gave  me 
this  for  you  ;  there  is  a  letter  in  it.  Mrs.  Winton 
has  made  it  all  right  between  you  and  her  father. 
See,  dear,  how  kind  Mrs.  Seldon  has  been."  Mary 


opened  the  parcel,  while  Mrs.  Barton  went  towards 
her  grandchildren,  proud  of  the  notice  they  were 
attracting.  "How  old  is  your  baby  Mrs.  Roberts  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Neville. 

"Hush  !  Ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Barton. 
"  She's  got  a  parcel  from  Mrs.  Seldon,  her  old 
mistress,  for  Mrs.  Winton  has  begged  hard  for  her 
forgiveness  ;  and,  poor  girl,  she's  crying  to  see  how 
thoughtful  the  dear  lady  has  been,  putting  in  bits  of 
black,  and  warm  things  for  the  children,  now  they 
are  not  over  strong." 

Mrs.  Neville,  anxious  not  to  interrupt  the  pleasure 
Mary  was  receiving  from  looking  over  her  parcel, 
withdrew  behind  the  bed  with  the  children,  so  that 
John,  who  entered  at  that  moment,  did  not  see  her. 

"Holloa!  mother,"  said  he  cheerfully;  "  now's 
the  time  to  tell  the  good  news  !  cheer  up  Mary ! 
No  more  poverty  !  No  more  drink  !  And  all  through 
Mrs.  Winton.  But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
You  know  when  she  took  me  on  ;  well,  I  was  as 
drunken  a  beast  as  I  could  be,  and  I  never  cared  a 
straw  for  you,  because  I  knew  the  rich  lady  wouldn't 
let  you  starve.  Mrs.  Winton  used  to  come  to  me  of 
a  day,  when  I  was  a  working  in  the  garden " 

Here  Mary,  who  had  recovered  from  her  surprise 
at  John's  sudden  change  of  manner,  made  a  sign  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Neville  was  present,  and  John, 
stopping  short,  begged  the  lady's  pardon,  and  would 
have  remained  silent,  had  she  not  desired  him  to 
proceed. 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  learning  a  lesson 
that  will  be  useful  to  me  all  my  life.  Let  me  hear  it 
all,  though  I  foresee  the  end." 

"Well  ma'am,"  answered  John,  who  was  too  much 
elated  to  feel  awkward  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
"  I'll  go  on  ;  where  was  I  ?  Oh, — Missis  used  to  come 
to  me,  and  so  she  did,  and  talk  to  me  by  the  half- 
hour  together,  and  though  I'd  heard  the  same  things 
before  scores  of  times,  yet  it  had  been  from  those  I 
didn't  heed  ;  but  when  my  own  missis  came  herself  to 
speak  to  me,  I  used  to  listen  ;  and  when  she'd  gone, 
I'd  think  it  over  and  over  again,  till  I'd  mostly  got 
something  to  ask  her  when  she  came  again.  So  at 
last  she  says,  in  her  gentle  kind  way,  '  Will  you 
try,  Roberts,  to  go  without  drink  altogether  for  a 
week  ?  I've  shown  you  it's  no  use  taking  only  a  little.'  j 
'Well  ma'am,'  says  I,  'I  will ; '  so  at  the  end  of  the  | 
week  I  told  her  I  hadn't  had  a  drop  of  anything. 
'And  now  ma'am,'  I  says,  'I'll  tell  Mary.'  She  per- 
suaded me  not  to  say  a  word  till  I  had  gone  a  month, 
so  I  didn't  say  a  word,  and,  though  I  brought  you 
half  my  money,  I  got  missis  to  take  care  of  the  rest, 
lest  you  should  guess  anything ;  I  was  like  to  have 
told  you  all,  many  a  time,  but  I  kept  silent,  and  so 


and  I  can  for  a  year,  or  twenty  years,  if  it  please 
God  that  I  live  so  long.  And  there's  the  money  I 
put  by.  Take  it  all  in  a  lump,  and  pay  your  bills  ; 
you  shall  never  get  into  debt  again,  or  take  money 
from  the  kind  lady,  but  have  enough  to  live  com- 
fortable from  your  hitsband,  who  has  a  right  to  give 
it." 

Before  Mary  had  time  to  reply,  Mrs.  Winton, 
who  did  not  know  of  Mrs.  Barton's  arrival,  with  the 
news  of  her  parents'  forgiveness,  came  in  to  tell  of  her 
success.  ^Mary  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  her 
young  mistress,  and  sobbed  out  her  thanks,  while 
she  covered  her  hand  with  kisses. 

"  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough,  ma'am  !  " 
said  she  ;  "you  seem  to  have  given  me  back  all  that 
I  loved  in  the  world.  Poor  Johnny  is  better  off  in 
heaven, — I  would  not  wish  him  here." 

Mrs.  Neville  went  up  to  Mrs.  Winton,  and  offering 
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her  hand,  said,  "  Suffer  me  to  know  you,  Madam,  and 

to  learn  of  you  the  way  of  doing  good.     I  have  long 

imagined   that   by    giving   money   alone,    we   could 

sufficiently  help  our  poor  friends  ;  and  in  this  belief 

!    I  have  spent  large  sums  every  year,  without  seeming 

i    to  produce  a  proportionate  harvest  of  good.     I  now 

see  what  may  be  done  by  the  '  labour  of  love  '  alone. 

Taught  by  your  example,  what  may  I  not  hope  to 

,   effect  by  the  combination  of  these  means  ? " 


THE  KUNAWAY   SLAVE. 

I  WAS  once  staying  for  a  short  time  at  Cleveland,  one 
of  the  northern  ports  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  at  the  time. 

My  landlord  was  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  and  had  not  been  settled  in  the  place  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  One  cold  night,  about  the 
beginning  of  winter — it  was  some  time  in  the  month 
of  November — on  going  into  the  stable  behind  the 
house  with  a  lantern,  he  thought  he  heard  an  un- 
usual noise  in  a  corner,  where  some  old  casks,  slabs, 
and  deals  lay  piled  together.  He  flashed  his  light 
upon  the  spot,  but  saw  nothing.  After  doing  the 
business  that  brought  him  there,  he  turned  a  glance 
again  upon  the  heap  in  the  corner,  and  fancied  he 
saw  it  move  !  He  was  a  bold  fellow,  and  walked 
straight  up  to  the  spot.  There  was  something  black 
lying  among  the  boards  !  Brown  put  down  his  hand, 

and  grasped a   head   of  hair  !    and  immediately 

after,  a  human  face  turned  round  and  met  his  own, 
and  a  pair  of  great  black  lustrous  eyes  gazed  into  his  ! 
Brown's  heart  had  almost  leapt  into  his  mouth  at  the 
sudden  surprise. 

"  A  nigger,  as  I  live  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "and  what 
on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  sirrah  ?  Come  out,  come 
out  of  that,  I  say." 

The  man  slowly  rose  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
stood  before  the  landlord — a  tall,  well-formed  fellow, 
not  quite  black  (for,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me, 
his  father  was  a  white  man) ;  but  his  close  woolly 
hair,  his  dark  eyes,  and  his  broadish  nose,  sufficiently 
marked  his  African  parentage  on  one  side  at  least. 
He  stood  quietly  before  the  landlord,  as  if  waiting  to 
be  interrogated  further,  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
way.  Brown  had  already  suspected  the  true  nature 
of  the  case,  from  the  usual  plantation  dress  which  the 
man  wore,  but  which  had  been  torn  to  tatters  in 
many  places,  and  left  his  legs  completely  bare. 

"A  runaway  ?"  asked  Brown,  in  a  low  voice. 

"A  runaway  slave,"  answered  the  man,  in  correct 
English  ;  "I  have  fled  from  my  owner,  whose  agents 
are  now  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  and  I  ask  a  night's  shelter 
from  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  if  not  for  the  love 
of  man.  I  want  to  reach  the  opposite  shore  of 
Canada,  where  no  slave-owner  nor  slave-driver  can 
molest  me  more." 

"You  shall  have  it,  and  liberty  too,  if  I  can  help 
you  to  it.  Wait  there,  till  I  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you — poor  fellow!  —  you  seem  sadly  knocked 
up!" 

Such  words  of  kindness  from  a  white  man  seemed 
to  be  unwonted  sounds  in  the  negro's  ears,  for  he 
threw  himself  in  an  instant  at  Brown's  feet,  grasped 
his  knees,  and  his  heart  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst 
with  emotion.  "God  bless  you  for  ever,  for  your 
kindness  to  the  poor  slave  ! "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"No  more  of  that,"  said  Brown,  who  was  a  blunt 
fellow ;  "  have  done  !  See,  get  you  into  that  stall 
there  among  the  straw,  and  keep  yourself  warm  till 
I  can  seek  out  some  old  togs  for  you.  You  want 
food  too  !  Good  God  !  That  there  should  be  slaves 


hereabout,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  to  run  to  an 
Englishman's  house  for  help  ; — but  you  shall  have  it, 
lad — never  fear  for  that ! " 

So  saying,  the  landlord  left  the  stable,  locking  the 
door  behind  him,  and  taking  away  the  key.  He 
came  straight  into  the  bar,  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
communicated  to  me  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the 
runaway  slave.  Some  old  clothes  were  soon  sought 
out,  and,  with  a  lump  of  cold  meat  and  a  hunch  of 
bread,  we  both  proceeded  back  to  the  stable. 

The  man  lay  concealed  in  the  straw,  but  Brown's 
exclamation  of  "All's  right,"  as  he  entered,  at  once 
drew  him  forth  from  his  stall. 

"  Now,"  said  Brown,  "  here's  summut  to  eat,  and 
when  you  have  donned  these  togs  you  can  set  to 
work." 

But  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  were  so  set  upon  the 
meat,  that  I  handed  the  plate  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
commenced  devouring  it  with  ravenous  avidity.  He 
was  meanwhile,  in  the  intervals  of  his  munching, 
most  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
landlord,  and  joy  beamed  from  every  feature  of  his  face. 

"I  must  go  back  to  the  bar  now,"  said  Brown; 
"  but  my  friend  here  will  see  to  your  comfort,  as  well 
as  help  you  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
whither  he  is  going." 

"  Bless  you,  ten  thousand  times  bless  you,  for  your 
kind  help  to  the  slave,  but  to  be  a  slave  no  longer, 
thank  God  ! " 

I  learnt  the  runaway's  story  from  his  own  lips, 
which  was  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  born  a  slave,"  he  said,  "for  my  mother 
was  a  slave,  though  my  father  was  a  white  man : 
he  was  my  master  and  first  owner.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  though  demoralized  by  the  inevitable 
debasement  which  clings-  about  slavery — defiles  all 
who  have  to  do  with  it— the  owner  of  the  slave  as 
well  as  the  slave  himself.  But  my  father  felt,  what 
many  white  fathers  of  slave  children  never  feel,  that 
he  owed  something  to  us,  of  care,  and  nurture,  and 
education,  more  than  if  no  tie  had  existed  between 
us.  We  were  brought  up  in  his  own  house — on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky — and  there  we  were  early  familiarized  with 
home  comforts,  and  even  with  luxury  itself.  We 
learnt  to  read,  and  a  negro  preacher  on  the  estate 
devoted  himself  to  my  careful  instruction.  I  grew 
up  almost  to  manhood  before  I  knew  anything  of  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  I  had  been  born,  and 
then  the  horrible  truth  came  suddenly  upon  me. 
My  father  died.  His  relatives  took  possession,  and 
proceeded  to  sell  all  the  surplus  slaves  on  the  estate, 
and  I  was  one  of  them." 

"  Horrible  ! "  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

"And  I  was  sold.  I  was  knocked  down  to  a 
bidder  from  an  estate  ten  miles  off;  my  mother  was 
sold  into  Tenessee,  but  she  never  reached  her  desti- 
nation. Torn  from  her  children,  her  heart  broke, 
and  she  died  on  her  way  thither.  I  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  she,  at  least,  was  now  free.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  were  also  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  no 
two  went  together.  I  had  learnt  no  manual  labour 
while  a  youth,  and  I  made  a  bad  slave  to  my  new 
master.  He  thought  I  was  sullen ;  while  I  was  only 
thinking  of  freedom.  He  flogged  me  !  You  see 
these  marks,  sir  (baring  his  neck,  across  which,  and 
down  his  back,  broad  white  "  wales  "  lay  streaked) ; — 
he  scourged  into  me  the  determination  to  escape,  or 
to  perish  ;  and  better  die,  than  live  a  slave  for  life  ! 

"There  were  others  on  the  estate,  besides  myself, 
who  hated  this  worse  than  dog's  life  ;  and  among 
them  was  a  fine  young  fellow  who  worked  in  the 
same  gang  with  myself.  We  soon  detected  each 
other's  sentiments,  as  by  a  common  instinct,  and  con- 
certed together  a  plan  of  escape. 
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"  One  night  we  fled  into  the  dark,  directing 
our  course  towards  the  north.  We  knew  little  of 
the  country  lying  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
owner's  estate.  But  we  knew  that  in  the  north 
there  was  a  land  of  freedom,  and  that  was  enough. 
So  we  sped  on.  Part  of  our  way  led  through  a  great 
canebrake,  and  into  it  we  pushed  our  way.  We 
had  proceeded  some  distance  through  it,  when  sud- 
denly a  long  frightful  howl  burst  upon  our  ears, — the 
howl  of  a  pack  of  hungry,  perhaps  desperate,  wolves. 
We  stopped,  and  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, each  with  an  axe  in  our  hand.  While  we 
stood  thus  in  the  dismal  dark,  awaiting  attack,  all 
was  silent ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  resumed  our  march, 
than  the  wolves  were  upon  us.  My  companion  was 
overpowered,  and  the  pack  had  already  pinned  him 
to  the  earth  ;  while  I,  after  laying  about  me  with  my 
axe,  and  striking  down  many  a  hungry  foe,  was  at 
last  glad  to  spring  into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
there  gained  a  place  of  safety.  .Day  broke,  and  a  sad 
spectacle  presented  itself.  The  mangled  remains  of 
my  comrade  lay  scattered  about  on  the  ground, 
several  wolves  lay  dead,  and  the  rest  had  disappeared. 
I  hastened  down  from  the  tree,  and  fled  on  my  way. 

"  I  knew  the  bloodhounds  were  already  on  my 
track,  and  pushed  on  towards  the  Ohio,  seeking  the 
least-frequented  spots — through  swamps,  amid  the 
hiss  of  rattlesnakes  and  the  smarting  sting  of  mosqui- 
toes, which  bit  me  sometimes  to  agony,  for  my  clothes 
were  already  becoming  torn  and  tattered,  and  my 
feet  sore  and  weary.  At  last  the  beautiful  Ohio 
came  in  sight — a  glorious  river,  though  it  waters  a 
land  of  slavery.  I  hastened  down  the  banks,  through 
the  dense  forest,  gained  the  shore,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and,  thanks  to  my  strong  arms,  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety.  As  I  knew  my  trail  would 
be  followed,  I  purposely,  in  order  to  throw  the  dogs 
off  the  scent,  swam  nearly  a  mile  down  the  current 
before  I  landed,  which  I  did  under  the  shadow  of  a 
dense  wood,  not  yet  stript  by  the  winter's  wind,  and 
there  spent  the  rest  of  that  day. 

"Weeks  have  passed  since  then;  I  have  lost  all 
note  of  time.  One  idea  filled  my  head — freedom  ! 
It  was  a  flight  for  life,  and  I  pressed  on.  Hips  and 
berries,  acorns  and  wild  apples  were  my  food,  and  they 
tasted  sweet  for  liberty.  My  feet  bled,  my  clothes  were 
rent,  my  skin  was  torn  by  the  thorns  and  briars  ;  but  I 
thought  nothing  of  all  that.  By  day  I  watched  the  sun, 
and  kept  him  always  behind  me  ;  by  night  the  north 
star  was  my  compass.  I  knew  that  Canada  lay  some- 
where under  there,  and  I  made  for  it.  I  reached  the 
shores  of  this  lake  a  few  days  ago,  but  found  no 
opportunity  of  crossing.  I  could  faintly  see  the 
shores  of  Canada  lying  far  off  along  the  horizon,  but 
how  to  get  there  I  knew  not.  The  "  Hue  and  Cry  " 
must  be  out  against  me,  with  my  description,  dress,  and 
BO  forth  :—was  I  to  be  taken  again  ?  Horrible  thought ! 
I  determined  to  venture  near  this  town,  where  possi- 
bly I  might  secure  the  help  of  some  free  person  of 
colour.  The  night  was  cold  as  I  approached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  the  stable-door  standing  as  it 
were  to  invite  me,  I  stole  in  under  the  shadow  of 
evening,  and  hid  myself  in  the  place  where  that 
noble  gentlemen  discovered  me.  You  now  have  my 
story." 

I  shook  the  poor  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  assured 
him  of  all  the  help  I  could  afford,  to  enable  him  to 
make  good  his  escape.  An  American  steamer  was  t6 
sail  for  Detroit  early  next  morning,  and  the  scheme 
at  onoe  suggested  itself  to  me  of  taking  him  with  me 
as  my  servant.  The  landlord  entered  cordially  into 
my  project,  and  by  peep  of  day  his  son  accompanied 
is  down  to  the  jetty,  where  we  embarked.  There 
was  scarcely  yet  light  enough  to  enable  the  master  of 
the  vessel  to  discern  the  featured  of  my  quasi  servant, 


of  which  I  was  apprehensive.  I  requested  him  to  go 
forward  among  the  deck  passengers,  and  I  saw  no- 
thing of  him  till  we  reached  Detroit.  There  we  both 
stepped  on  board  an  English  steamer  bound  for  Mai- 
den, and  we  were  safe !  I  cannot  describe  the  joy 
with  which  the  escaped  slave  leapt  on  shore  when  we 
reached  the  Canadian  side.  It  was,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life.  I  left  him  with 
some  negro  friends,  escaped  slaves  like  himself,  who 
received  him  cordially  among  them.  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  he  became  the  minister  of  a  negro  congre- 
gation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  where  he 
laboured  happily  and  usefully.  He  was  still  there  in 
1847,  and  may  be  there  still. 

Brown,  the  landlord,  left  Cleveland  shortly  after  ; 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  helping  the  escape  of 
the  slave  (which  somehow  became  known)  having 
begotten  him  a  great  deal  of  ill-will  in  the  place, 
he  left  it  in  disgust,  for  Canada,  whither  he  went  to 
settle. 


COMMON  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

THE  Common  Garden  Flowers  !  how  I  loved  them  as 
a  child  ! 

In  the  quaint  old  formal  borders,  where  they  flourished 
almost  wild  ; 

How  joyfully  I  ran  to  greet  the  Snowdrop's  drooping 
face, 

And  sought  the  yellow  Aconite  in  its  accustomed 
place  ! 

Then,  as  the  smiling  Spring  came  on,  and  Daffodils 
appeared, 

And  gold  and  purple  Crocuses  their  merry  forms  up- 
reared  ; 

When  Woodbine  buds  were  bursting  in  the  hedges 
and  the  bowers, 

It  was  joy  to  welcome  back  again  the  Common  Gar- 
den Flowers  ! 


And  when  a  sunny  Whitsuntide  came  round  with 

feasts  and  fun, 
When  Lilacs  and  Laburnums  glistened  radiant  in  the 

sun  ; 
While    stately    crimson    Peonies,    like   giant  roses,    < 

spread, — 
Wh/sre   clumps   of  pure   "White   Nancys"  drooped   ; 

beside  them  on  the  bed  ; 
'Twas  then  we  culled  these  "  common  flowers  "  with    : 

free  and  lavish  hand, 
And  sent  them  in  procession  forth  to  deck  a  festive    ; 

band, — 
For  never  gayer  "  Clubstaffs  "   walked  that  village 

street  of  ours, 
Than  those  we  helped  to  garland  with  our  Common   ; 

Garden  Flowers. 


I  wander  through  the  grand  parterres,  and  try  in  vain 

to  trace 
An    old    familiar    favourite   in  many  an  upturned 

face; 
They  may  be  far  more  beautiful,  but  not  so  fair   ; 

to  me, 
As  those  sweet  homely  blossoms  which  my  childhood 

joyed  to  see  ; — 
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They  may  have  won  the  "  prizes  "  at  some  grand  and 
goodly  "show," 

But  they  keep  no  blessed  memories  of  summers  long 
ago  : 

Those  fair  and  graceful  foreigners  may  deck  the  new- 
made  bowers, 

But  round  our  very  hearts  we  twine  the  Common 
Garden  Flowers ! 

Oh  !  well  I  love  the  beautiful,   where'er  it  may  be 

found, — 
Within  the  noble's  pleasaunce, — the  poor  man's  plot 

of  ground. 

It  is  an  exquisite  delight,  to  trace  on  leaf  or  flower 
The  germ  of  something  fairer,  of  perfection's  latent 

power  ; — 
Yet  though  I  gaze  upon  the  new,  and  wonder,  and 

admire, 
I  turn  me  to  the  longer  known,  and  string  my  simple 

lyre, 

For  Love,  and  Song,  and  Memory,  unite  their  witch- 
ing powers 
Bound  the  old  familiar  faces  of  the  Common  Garden 

Flowers  ! 

And  mighty  is  the  poet-spell  which  hides  in  pleached, 

bowers, 
Where  Rose-leaves  fall  on  "Herbs  of  Grace,"  and 

Lavender  uptowers  ; 
Not  all  the  bright  exotics  hold  a  charm  so  sweet  and 

rare 
As  one  pale  "  Winking  Mary-bud  "  that  blooms  so 

freely  there. 
While   "Rosemary  and  Rue"  are  left,   and  Pansies 

stand  for  thought, 
And  the  fragrant  breath  of  Violets  by  southern  breeze 

is  caught, 
So  long  shall  they  be  cherished  in  this  English  heart 

of  ours, 
For  Shakspere  loved   to   look   upon  these  Common 

Garden  Flowers  ! 

ELIZABETH  P.  EOBEKTS. 


GEASS. 

WHAT  a  desert-like  spot  would  this  life  of  ours  be 
If,  amid  sands  of  sin,  no  glimpse  could  we  see 

Of  some  green- knotted  garland  of  grass, — 
Some  oasis  bright,  a  glad  hope  to  impart, 
That  the  sun  of  the  sky,  and  the  sun  of  the  heart, 

Still  abide  in  the  road  we  must  pass. 

JOHNSON  BARKER. 

The  golden-belted  bees  humm'd  in  the  air, 
The  tall  silk-grasses  bent  and  waved  along. 

THOMAS  MILLEB. 

We  cannot  pass  a  blade  of  grass  unheeded  by  the  way, 
For  it  whispers  to  our  thoughts,  and  we  its  silent  voice  obey. 
J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

IT  is  a  significant  fact,  that  Nature  paints  all  her 
pictures  with  very  few  colours.  The  scenery  of  the 
whole  world,  with  all  its  diversities  of  hill  and  dale, 
land  and  sea,  mountain,  moorland,  or  fruitful  valley, 
jungle,  waste,  or  wayside,  is  painted  with  little  else 
than  two  colours.  The  earth  and  sky,  with  their 
manifold  beauty  and  variety,  are  painted  but  with 
two  prominent  tints,  blue  and  green.  It  is  very 


simple  ;  but  with  what  cunning  art  does  Nature  trick 
out  an  infinity  of  wild  beauty,  dotting  each  little 
spot  of  the  broad  earth  with  a  picture  of  its  own, 
which  never,  in  all  her  multitudinous  representations, 
will  be  repeated.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  this 
blue  above  and  green  below  is  the  combination  which, 
while  giving  the  heart  and  the  eye  an  equal  satisfac- 
tion and  solace,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  continual  exercise  of  the  visual  powers.  The 
soft  azure  heaven,  which  folds  us  in  its  dewy  arms,  and 
lifts  our  souls  nearer  up  to  God,  is  said  to  derive  its 
beauty  from  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  pass- 
ing through  the  air.  The  lovely  green  hue  which  over- 
spreads the  earth  like  the  laughter  of  Nature  herself, 
and  which,  by  its  winning  tenderness,  seems  planted 
here  to  make  the  soul  contented  with  its  earthly  lot, 
is  caused  by  the  abundant  and  universal  growth  of 
Grass,  which  is,  indeed,  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  world, 
for  it  hides,  with  a  delicious  verdure,  the  grim  reali- 
ties of  nature,  and  shrouds  the  sordid  facts  of  earth 
and  iron  with  a  garment  of  life  and  beauty.  From 
the  constant  freshness,  fragrance,  and  fruitfulness  of 
grass,  it  has  been  a  hallowed  thing  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  has  mingled  alike  with  the  outpourings  of 
the  human  heart,  the  voices  and  harmonies  of  Nature 
in  her  teachings  of  poetic  love,  and  the  struggles  for 
power  or  freedom,  and  the  grim  scenes  wherein  the 
human  heart  has  paid  the  tribute  of  its  blood  to 
superstition,  oppression,  and  despotism.  It  would 
seem  meet,  therefore,  that  something  should  be  said 
of  grass,  in  order  that  those  who  tread  on  it  unheed- 
ingly  may  know  something  of  its  history,  and  those 
who  have  listened  to  its  teachings,  and  welcomed 
its  verdure  into  their  sanctuary  of  love,  may  have  its 
memories  and  images  awakened  within  them,  and  so 
learn  to  love  it  more. 

The  story  of  the  grass  is  the  story  of  the  world. 
Ere  the  creatures  of  the  flood  and  field  existed,  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herbs,  so  that  when 
the  earth  should  "bring forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,"  they  should  find 
sustenance  and  enjoyment ;  and  man,  waking  up  from 
chaos  at  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent,  should  find  him- 
self in  a  home  of  greenness,  with  a  soft  carpet  for  his 
feet,  a  refreshing  verdure  to  gladden  his  eye,  and  a 
living  beauty  to  imbue  his  heart  with  holiness  and 
peace.  Well !  there  upon  the  green  turf  he  worship- 
ped his  God  at  sunrise,  and  upon  the  grassy  ground 
he  slept  at  nightfall ;  and  when  that  greatest  of  his 
benedictions  came, — a  dear  partner  for  his  life,  and  a 
companion  to  make  complete  the  sweetness  of  his 
hours, — it  was  on  the  green  grass  they  walked  toge- 
ther, singing  hymns  of  joy,  and  mingling  their  afiec-  : 
tions  in  one  current  of  .bliss. 


Raised  of  grassy  turf 


Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

The  leafy  bowers  were  their  mansions  of  beauty,  and 
the  grass  made  green  the  pathway  to  their  temple 
of  love. 

Over  the  wide  world  the  grass  has  no  limits ;  it 
shoots  up  sharp  and  wiry  on  the  dark  moorland,  that 
the  red  deer  may  bound  over  it  without  crushing  its 
sprays,  and  without  wakening  the  echoes  with  his 
footfall.  It  bends  in  luxuriant  masses  over  the  broad 
stream,  and  looks  down  into  the  pebbly  depths,  like 
Narcissus,  at  his  own  shadow  ;  it  hides  away  in  the 
silent  glens  and  nooks  of  the  old  forests,  and  waves 
its  silken  tassels  in  the  dreamy  light,  where  the 
flowers  hold  carnivals  of  fragrance,  and  the  hollow 
trees  sing  the  dirges  of  their  youth  ;  it  spreads  wide  I 
sheets  of  swelling  verdure  over  thousands  of  miles  in  j 
the  swamps  of  the  West ;  it  shoots  up  in  the  sunny 
climates  of  the  East  to  the  stately  height  of  forty  or 
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sixty  feet,*  and  putting  forth  its  pensile  sword-like 
leaves  with  all  the  grace  and  majesty  of  a  palm,  it 

Like  an  army  defeated, 
The  snow  hath  retreated, 
And  now  doth  fare  ill 

flings  around  a  profusion  of  fruits,  and  bestows  in- 

On the  top  of  the  bare  hill  ; 

valuable  medicines  upon  the  grateful  children  of  the 

The  ploughboy  is  whooping  —  anon,  anon: 

soil  ;  and  wherever  it  is  seen  it  makes  a  velvet  carpet 
1   of  emerald  beauty,  —  a  carpet   on   which  the  heavy 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains, 
There's  life  in  the  fountains  ; 
Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

heart  may  sometimes  tread,  but  on  which  joy  mostly 

Blue  sky  prevailing,  — 

i   wanders,   and  where  childhood,   with  seraph  wings, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ! 

goes  bounding  in  its  pride  :  and  from  this  universality 

So,  in  this  joy  of  an  awakened  love  for  budding- 

of  growth  grass  derives  its  specific  name. 
How  joyously  the  grass  springs  forth  with  its  cheer- 
ful face  after  the  spring  or  summer  shower  ;  how  rich 

things,  the  poet  has  been  the  first  to  herald  with  the 
gush  of  song  the  glories  of  the  grassy  green.     Whe- 
ther he  listened  to  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  or 

i    and  exuberant  it  looks,   and  how  it  starts  before  all 
other  vegetation  in   the   growing   race    of  Spring  ! 
When  the  February  winds  are  piping,  and  the  old 
woods  are  shaken  to  their  very  hearts,  the  grass  is 
the  only  plant  which  can  dare  the  nipping  blast  ;  and 

the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells  on  the  thymy  hills,  he 
has  drawn  the  sweetest  of  his  inspirations  from  the 
exhaustless  fount  of  living  and  growing  beauty,  and 
from  the  lowly  grass  has  gathered  up  the  noblest 
melodies.     How  have  all  the  nobles  of  the  earth,  — 

the  moment  the  frost  breaks,  it  comes  bristling  up 
through   the   black    earth   to    refresh    us    with    its 
heavenly  promise  !      Under  its  protecting  roots  the 
seeds  of  the  last  year's  flowers  are  being  sheltered, 
and  its  tufts  soon  form  a  canopy  for  the  pale  primrose, 
and  the  fairy  cowslip,  and  the  violet,  — 

the  true  nobles  of  thought  and  action,  the  spiritual 
aristocracy  of  the  world,  —  claimed  brotherhood  with 
humble  things,  and  associated  the  hours  of  their  lives, 
and  replenished  the  altars  of  their  loves,   with  the 
poetic  teachings  of  green  things,  and  the  silent  whis- 
.  pers  of  the  grass  !     The  Ettrick  shepherd-boy,  how 

That  morning-  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthening  hours, 
Which  lifts  up  its  dreamy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  younger  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

he  loved  the  grassy  hills  of  his  native  land,  and  the 
bonny  lark  which  found  shelter  amid  the  tufted  sprays  ! 
His  brother,  too,  the  undaunted  ploughman  of  the 
north  ;  how  has  he  woven  the  grassy  herbage  into 

The  bursting  glory  of  the  green  Spring  exhilarates 

his  noble  songs  !  — 

the  heart,  and  a  new  current  of  life  flows  through  all 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays, 

the  veins.     Arcite'  felt  it  when  he  rose  and  looked  on 

And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes  ; 

the  merry  day,  and,  leaping  on  his  courser,  dashed 
into  the  grove  :  — 

While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw,— 
To  me  it  's  delightless,  —  my  Nannie  's  awa  ! 
BURNS. 

And  loud  he  sang  against  the  sunne  sheene— 
O,  May  !  with  all  thy  flow'res  and  thy  greene, 

Did  he  shed  tears  upon  the  grass  when  the  bitter 

Right  -welcome  be  thou,  faire  freshe  May  ! 

world  mocked  him,  and  stung  him  to  the  quick  ?  —  the 

I  hope  that  I  some  greene  here  getteu  may. 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  heart, 
Into  the  grove  full  hastily  he  start.f 

proudest  of  earth's  children  have  wept  upon  the  turf, 
and  why  not  he  ?     Homer  loved  the  grass,  and  Shak- 
spere  none  the   less.     Who  can  recall  to  mind  the 

The  poets  have  all  chosen  it  as  the  broad  and  uni- 

lovely slopes  beside  the  grassy  Avon,  without  thinking 

versal  token  of  the  opening  year.     Thomson  pictures 

of  the  poet-boy,  when  he  used  to  lie  musing  on  the 

the  Spring  as  tripping  over  the  grassy  turf  on  her 

green,  and  holding  converse  with  shapes  invisible  to 

j  mission  of  fertility  and  beauty  :  — 

mortal  eyes,  —  building  up  his  mighty  temple  of  the 

Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot  ; 
Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnumbered  flowers, 

ideal,  weaving  the  world,  and  all  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
into  one  great  mesh  of  magic  beauty,  with  the  blue 

The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide  and  wild. 

heaven  and   its  sunshine  above  him,  and  the  green- 

Spenser,  the  moat  imaginative  of  the  poets,  and 
one  of  the  heartiest  lovers  of  green  things,  uses  it  as 
a  symbol  of  the  summer's  approaching  fullness  :  — 

cushioned  grass  beneath  ?    The  sweetest  of  his  con- 
ceits were  gathered,   like  dew-drops,   in   the   green 
wilderness.     Who  can  doubt  but  that  he  loved  it  as 
dearly  as  any  other  of  God's  living  children  ?  that  he 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 

did  so,  witness  his  fervid  full  expressions,  as,  "  Lush 

That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast, 
And  slake  the  Winter  sorrow. 
Tho—  Sicker,  Willye,  thou  warnest  well; 
For  Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell, 

and  lusty  grass/'*  —  "Cold  would  never   let  grass 
grow,"f  —  "Upon  the  grassy  carpet,  "J  or  still  more 
freshly,  as  in  the  speech  of  Lysander  :  — 

And  pleasant  Spring  appeareth  : 
The  grass  now  'gins  to  be  refresh'd, 
The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
And  cloudy  welkin  cleareth. 

To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass.  § 

Wil.—  Seest  not  thilke  same  Hawthorn  stud, 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud, 

Again,  in  the  song  of  the  fairy  :  — 

And  utter  his  tender  head  ? 

Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower.} 

To  wander  everywhere 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  : 
And  I  do  serve  the  fairy  queen, 

Wordsworth  is  as  happy  :  — 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green,  a 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

It  was  on  the  "  green  plot,"!  too,  that  Quince  and 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

his  companions  held  the  rehearsals  of  their  revels. 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

It  is  in  the  allusion  to  grass  that  the  consolation 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 
The  oldest  and  youngest 

which    Gaunt    offers   to   the   banished   Bolingbroke 
derives  its   cheering  freshness  and  its  sunny  hope  ; 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest  $ 

he  tells  him  — 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising  ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  ! 

*  The  Tempest,  Act  ii.,  sc.  l. 

*  The  bamboo  and  sugar-cane  are  both  grasses. 
t  Chaucer—  The  Knight's  Tale. 
i  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

2  Jving1  Henry  VI.  j  Act  iii.,  sc.  2. 
t  King  Richard  II.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  3. 
§  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.,  sc.  1. 
II  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  ii.,  sc.  l. 
H  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 
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All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 
Are,  to  a  wise  man,  happy  ports  and  havens. 
***** 

Suppose 

Devouring1  pestilence  hangs  in  our  ah-, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  that  thou  com'st . 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread' 'st,  the  presence  strew' d; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Thau  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance.* 

The  most  noble  of  Shakspere's  songs  are  those 
which  partake  most  of  the  rural  character,  and  these 
embody  a  choicer,  fresher,  more  quaint,  and  living  a 
series  of  allusions  to  green  things,  than  the  songs  of 
any  other  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern,  of  this  or 
other  countries  ;  and  yet  he  flung  these  fancies  from 
his  heart  free  and  unrestrained,  as  Nature  herself 
powders  the  heavens  with  starry  dust,  and  the  earth 
with  dew-drops  and  blades  of  grass. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  in  the  aspect 
of  the  grass,  apart  from  its  refreshing  verdure  and 
velvety  softness,  than  its  appearance  at  daybreak, 
when  dotted  all  over  with  trembling  orbs  of  dew, — 
gems  which  the  Night  has  let  fall  from  her  raven 
hair,  and  which  the  great  ' '  eye  of  the  universe  "  sucks 
up  into  his  own  dazzling  region  of  glory  when  he 
wakes  and  looks  down  upon  the  world. 

The  poets  have  derived  some  of  their  most  delight- 
ful images  from  these  "  tears  "  of  Heaven,  these  drop- 
pings of  manna  from  the  sky  : — 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  morning  sun  gives  out 
To  those  fresh  morning-drops  iipon  the  rose.f 


Sip  from  herb  the  pearly  tears 


Of  morning  dew,  and  after  break  their  fast 

On  greensward  ground, — a  cool  and  grateful  taste. ± 

A  more  delicious  image  still  is  that  of  Mickle,  when 
he  pictures  the  Spring  as  glistening  with  dew  : — 

Glistening  with  dew,  the  green-haired  Spring 
Walks  through  the  woods,  and,  smiling  in  her  train, 

Youth  glitters  gay  on  cherub  wing, 
And  life,  exulting,  lifts  the  eye  to  Heaven.  § 

These  "liquid  pearls"  upon  "the  bladed  grass" 
are  each  little  worlds  of  wonder, — globes  obedient  to 
the  sustaining  forces  of  the  universe,  and  holding 
within  their  spheres  of  rainbow  beauty  millions  of 
minute  creatures,  which  live  out  their  brief  hour  of 
joy  and  pass  upward  into  higher  homes,  as  the  crea- 
tures which  haunt  the  cities  and  forests  of  the  round 
earth  will  do  when  their  brief  span  is  finished  ;  for 
the  immortal  soul,  having  fretted  dut  its  moments  on 
the  grassy  world  below,  will  be  lifted  up  into  the 
glory  of  those  dazzling  spheres,  where  the  green  pas- 
tures are  watered  with  silvery  singing  streams, — the 
pleasant  land,  where  grass  waves  green  in  the  glory 
of  perpetual  summer ;  where  the  voice  of  fame,  of 
mammon,  and  of  scorn  is  hushed,  and  where  the  orbi- 
cular songs  of  seraph-souls  float  in  majestic  melodies 
around  the  throne  of  the  All-Father  !  It  is  the  story 
of  a  dew-drop,  a  brief  life  upon  the  grass,  and  a  pas- 
sage upwards  to  the  skies  ! 

Not  the  less  beautiful  is  the  grass  when  considered 
as  a  garment  to  hide  the  rough  nakedness  of  the 
earth,  and  veil  its  rugged  face  with  lustre  and  beauty. 
No  sooner  does  the  black  mountain-peak  peer  up 
above  the  ocean's  breast,  than  the  grasses  hurry  there 
upon  the  chariot  of  the  wind,  and  cover  it  all  over 
with  a  delicious  green.  The  grim  rock  that  frowns 
upon  the  foam  is  torn  asunder  by  its  roots,  and  its 
ledges  and  turrets  made  lovely  by  its  leaves.  The 
green  meadows,  swelling  like  seas  of  plenty  into  waves 

*  King  Richard  II.,  Acti.,  sc.  3. 
t  Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  iv.,  sc.  3. 
J  Dryden's  Virgil — Georgics,  B.  iii. 
§  Mickle—  Ode  3. 


of  verdure,  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  their  store  of 
green,  and  for  the  flowers  and  feathered  flutterers 
which  find  a  home  amongst  its  sprays.  The  old 
orchards  need  its  velvet  mounds  and  dimpled  hollows, 
in  order  that  the  luscious  fruits  they  fling  to  earth 
may  fall  unhurt  t>n  its  soft  pillows  ;  and  man,  the  pos- 
sessor and  monarch  of  the  earth,  looks  complacently 
on  its  merry  face,  and  feels  that  it  links  him  to  his 
home. 

Is  it  only  for  its  velvet  softness,  and  the  round 
pillowy  knolls  it  heaves  up  in  the  vistas  of  the  green- 
wood, that  the  weary  and  the  dreamer  find  it  so  sweet 
a  place  of  rest  ?  or  is  it  because  the  wild  bee  flits 
around  its  silvery  panicles,  and  blows  his  bugle  as  he 
goes  with  a  bounding  heart  to  gather  sweets  ;  that 
the  hare  and  the  rabbit  burrow  beneath  its  smooth 
sward  ;  that  the  dear  lark  cowers  amid  its  sprays,  and 
cherishes  the  children  of  his  bosom  under  its  brown 
matted  roots  ;  that  the  daisy,  the  cowslip,  the  daf- 
fodil, the  orchises — these  fairies  of  the  flower  world, 
the  bird's-foot  trefoil — the  golden-fingered  beauty  of 
the  meadows,  the  little  yellow  and  the  large  straw- 
berry trefoil,  are  all  sheltered  and  cherished  by  it, 
and  that  one  of  its  simple  children*  scents  the  air  for 
miles  with  the  sweetest  perfume  ever  breathed  by 
man  ?  If  only  for  its  fresh  green  hue  the  dreamer 
love  it,  let  him  lie  thereon — • 

Vnder  ye  curtaine  of  ye  greenwoode  shade, 
Beside  ye  brooke  vpon  ye  velvet  gras.f 

And  if  thou,  0  reader,  hast  any  nobler  hope  impri- 
soned in  thy  heart  than  that  of  cooking  partridges,  or 
measuring  -  tape  ;  if  thou  hast  not  exchanged  the 
Druid's  harp  for  bell-metal,  nor  suffered  thy  heroism 
to  sink  into  hypocrisy,  go  out  into  the  green  wilder- 
ness of  God's  world,  lie  down  upon  the  cushion  of  the 
grass,  and  pillow  thy  head  upon  its  virgin  beauty. 
Then  shall  the  seraphic  songs  of  the  golden  age  be 
warbled  in  thy  ear  ;  then  shall  the  spirit  of  love 
sweep  thy  heart-strings,  to  awaken  the  melodies  of 
the  Empyrean  within  thee  ;  and  an  heritage  of  eternal 
beauty  shall  be  thine,  in  the  place  of  the  fleshless 
fancies  which  now  allure  thee.  Stay  not  here, 
creating  dusty  heavens,  from  which,  like  a  wild  beast, 
thou  shalt  be  thrust  hereafter,  but  go  out  free  and 
glad  and  commune  with  the  grass,  and  listen  to  its 
stories  of  the  ages.  Look  back  at  the  dim  past,  and 
learn  the  lesson  of  its  faded  peoples  and  crumbled 
empires  ;  learn  the  ephemeral  fleetness  of  human 
things,  and  the  grand  supremacy  of  Nature.  The 
temples  of  the  Sun,  where  eastern  multitudes  knelt  in 
worship,  have  sunk  down  into  white  and  ghastly  ruins, 
and  the  grasses  wave  over  their  broken  sculptures. 
The  mighty  cavea  of  India,  where  darkness  and  mys- 
tery aided  in  the  fearful  work  of  bloody  superstitions, 
are  now  choked  up  with  weeds  and  herbage.  The 
stately  columns  of  Athens  are  woven  with  ivy,  and 
violets,  and  grasses.  The  Roman  Forum  is  a  cow- 
market  ;  the  Tarpeian  Rock  a  waste  ;  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  a  rope-walk  !  Rome  herself,  where  is 
she  ?  She  is — 

At  once  the  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  her  wrecks,  like  shattered  mountains,  rise, 
The  flowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 

SHELLEY. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all :  the  white  stone  obliterates  the 
turf,  but  the  stone  crumbles,  and  its  ashes  nourish 
the  very  grass  which  it  had  crushed  before.  London, 
Paris,  Boston,  go  the  same  way,  and  grasses  will  one 
day  cluster  round  the  monuments  of  their  highest 
glory  t 


*  Anthoxanthum  Odoratus,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  grass, 
gives  the  peculiar  rich  aroma  to  the  hay. 
f  Godfrey  of  Boulougne,  B.  x.,  s.  64. 
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It  is  always  in  rich  grassy  places  that  the  little 
springs  and  water-runnels  bubble  up  into  the  light, 
and  start  off,  on  their  journey  of  fertility,  down  in 
the  dark  dell  of  the  old  wood,  where  the  huge  roots 
of  the  trees  are  matted  all  over  with  green  and  golden 
mosses,  which  sometimes  hang  like  green  beards,  and 
dip  into  the  pebbly  waters  ;  where  the  little  squirrel 
finds  a  home,  and  the  lizard  and  the  shrew-mice  bur- 
row. There  it  is  that,  in  rich  circles  of  waving  grass, 
the  fresh  sparkling  waters  bubble  up  with  a  gurgling 
sound,  and  go  tinkling  along  under  the  shelving  banks, 
kissing  the  willows,  and  chiming  their  soft  songs  as 
they  jump  over  the  clumps  of  timber.  The  little 
brooks  always  make  their  pathway  where  the  grasses 
grow,  for  the  little  brooks  and  the  grasses  love  each 
other,  and  they  creep  along  together  plotting  how  to 
bless  the  world.  The  harebell  and  the  purple  loose- 
strife, the  woodbine  and  the  meadow-sweet,  may  each 
peep  up  here  and  there,  and  get  refreshing  splashes 
as  the  waters  leap  over  the  stony  ledges  in  their  way, 
but  the  grass  is  the  streamlet's  favourite,  and  where- 
ever  the  one  is,  there  is  the  other  to  be  found.  Oh, 
what  a  sweet  life  hath  this  grass  of  ours  !  his  is  the 
true  Arcadian  transport ;  the  music  of  the  rivulet, 
the  soft  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  drowsy  hum  of 
wild  bees,  the  rich  perfume  of  thymy  knolls,  and  the 
shadowy  beauties  of  "faerie  land."  These  are  his 
food  and  pastime,  and  the  bonny  brook  that  wets  his 
feet  is  his  chosen  companion.  The  poets  (whom  wo 
shall  never  refrain  from  quoting)  have  lovely  allusions 
to  the  companionship  of  the  rivulet  and  the  grass  : — 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gained, 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood.* 

Drayton  has  a  metaphor  of  unique  richness  : — 

Thy  full  and  youthful  breasts  which,  in  their  meadowy  pride, 
Are  branched  •with  rivery  veines,  meander-like  that  glide.f 

Then/  again,  the  grass  is  the  play-ground  of  the 
dear  children,  when  they  make  the  sky  ring  with  their 
merry  shouts,  and  bound  like  fawns  upon  the  mellow 
turf.  Who  would  not  bless  the  ground  whereon  the 
foot  of  childhood  loves  to  tread,  where  it  loves  to 
gambol  and  exult  in  the  gushing  exuberance  of  its 
happy  heart  ?  Heaven's  smile  lie  on  them  !  the  little 
angel  flutterers,  tripping  in  twos  and  threes,  with 
their  rosy  faces  and  laughing  eyes,  plucking  the 
daisies  which  glimmer  on  the  sward,  setting  no 
j  worldly  value  on  their  gifts  and  gatherings,  but,  like 
|  the  grass,  fresh,  fervent,  and  joyful,  and  knowing  no 
'  other  tears  but  those  which  vanish  with  the  first  ray 
of  sunshine.  God's  blessing  be  with  the  children  ! 
and  if  we  would  have  them  supplant  the  present  with 
a  nobler  race  of  men,  we  must  let  their  hearts  expand 
amongst  the  flowers,  and  their  limbs  gain  strength 
upon  the  turf. 

The  sweet  songs  of  the  vineyards  and  the  bees, 
Fell  lullingly  upon  the  soothed  ear ; 
And  nightingales  among  the  orange  trees, 
Piping  their  gurgling  notes  so  soft  and  clear, 
The  old  and  young  came  from  the  fields  to  hear : 
Some  gathered  flowers  by  the  meadow  side, — 
Of  bright  and  beautiful  there  was  no  dearth, — • 
Or  picked  up  daisies,  which  they  strove  to  hide, 
Then  threw  at  each  other,  gay  with  mirth, 
Or  planted  garlands  for  the  nymphs,  who  loved  them  from 
their  bu±h.{ 

If  the  grass  is  so  beautiful,  then,  and  mingled  with 
so  many  associations  of  story  and  song,  why  not  have 
it  always  beside  us,  and  pass  our  lives  amongst  its 
green  ?  Why  pine  away  in  smoky  towns  in  jarring 

*  Dryden— Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

t  Poly-Olbien,  s.  10.      ' 

%  Longus— Pastoral,  The  Shepherd's  Spring. 


discord,  where  the  heart  is  bound  round  with  an  icy 
chain  of  conventionalities,  and  the  soul,  stripped  of 
her  beauty,  is  reduced  to  rags  ?  Let  us  live  beside 
the  grass,  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  where 
the  morning  sun  may  greet  us  with  his  fire,  and  the 
midnight  stars  rain  down  their  benedictions  of  beauty. 
Let  us  have  the  grass  for  a  companion,  and  the  wild 
bee  and  butterfly  for  friends.  Let  us  dwell  where 
the  cataract  leaps  from  the  rocky  height,  and  the 
rainbow  arch  beats  down  the  thunder ;  in  the  wide 
wilderness,  where  blossoms  wave,  and  leafy  trees 
sing  anthems  to  the  moon  ;  on  the  bleak  moor,  where 
the  black-cock  sails  along  the  heathery  steeps  ;  or  by 
the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  otter  plunges  for 
his  prey,  and  strange  birds  anchor  themselves  beside 
the  islands  green  ;  or  anywhere  where  grass  grows  and 
beautifies  the  earth,  for  where  its  leaves  rustle  there 
is  beauty  and  solace  ;  where  its  silken  plumes  nod  in 
the  air,  is  plenty  ;  and  wherever  its  tender  shoots 
pierce  through  the  clods,  there  is  home,  there  is 
society,  there  is  love.  Did  old  Spenser  long  for 
some  green  solitude, — a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness," or  did  he  wish  to  dwell — 

In  a  little  island, 

Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way 

Appear'd  for  people  in  or  out  t(f  pass, 

Nor  any  footing  fynde  for  ouergrowen  grass.* 

Such  should  have  been  his  home,  and  aniid  the 
leafy  garniture  around  him  he  could  have  lived  his 
fairy  dreams  ;  and,  like  that  prince  of  old,  he  might 
have — 

Loosly  display'd  uppon  the  grassie  ground, 

Possessed  of  sweete  sleepe  that  luld  him  soft  in  swound.f 

We  would  live  so,  as  did  the  ancient  keepers  of 
the  sheep,  with  grass  upon  our  threshold  and  sun- 
shine on  our  roof;  and  with  Shenstone  we  would 
sing,— 

If  a  friend  my  grass-grown  threshold  find, 
O,  how  my  lonely  cot  resounds  with  glee ! 

We  might  then  lie — 

On  the  verdant  grass, 

Beneath  the  covering  trees, 

To  cheat  the  hours  with  short  repose.J 

Our  life  should  have  no  harsh  music,  no  discordant 
words,  but,  like  the  pipe  at  a  Lesbian  vintage,  breathe 
a  song  of  pleasure. 

If  it  be  well  to  live  with  the  grass,  then  is  it  well 
to  have  it  on  our  graves.  It  will  love  to  grow  there 
with  the  golden  flowers  and  the  creeping  weeds  of 
perfume,  making  holy  the  soft  mound  above  us,  and 
beautifying  the  place  of  our  fragrant  rest.  It  takes 
something  from  the  sting  of  death,  when  the  sufferer 
knows  that  he  will  sleep  beneath  the  grass,  and  the 
warm  sunshine  will  lie  all  day  upon  his  grave,  and 
the  flowers  keep  watch  when  the  stars  shine.  To  rot 
in  a  black  charnel-house,  and  diifuse  poison  and  pes- 
tilence in  the  corrupted  city,  is  a  fearful  fate  for  the 
body  which  has  been  the  temple  of  an  immortal  soul ; 
but  to  be  pillowed  where  the  grass  waves  green,  and 
the  robin  sings  the  song  of  summer,  has  something  in 
it  of  melancholy  sweetness.  It  must  have  robbed 
the  heart  of  poor  Ophelia  of  half  her  sorrow  to 
know  that  her  aged  father  had  the  grass  to  cover  his 
grave  :— 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  ladye,  he  is  dead  and  gone; 

At  his  head  a  grasse-greene  turfe,  at  his  heeles  a  stone.  § 


*  Faerie  Queen,  B.  vi.,  c.  11. 

f  Faerie  Queen,  B.  vi.,  c.  7.. 

}  Orlando  Fnrioso  (Hoole),  B.  xxiii.,  v.  39. 

§  Hamlet,  Folio  ed.,  p.  273. 
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Alas  !  she  was  to  go  to  the  grave  herself  soon,  and 
a  weeping  brother  was  to  say, — 


Lay  her  i'  the  earth, 


And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  springe. 

They  that  sink  upon  the  battle-field  in  the  bloody 
toils  of  war,  have  no  other  than  a  grassy  sepulchre. 
Ah !  the  grass  sees  sights  then  which  would  appal 
the  stoutest  heart : — 

When  the  greenly  ground  becomes  a  driuking-cup, 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murder'd  bodies  up.* 

Over  the  field  where  human  blood  has  flowed,  and 
thousands  have  fallen  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  the 
grass  waves  as  greenly  as  before  ;  and  where  the 
martyrs  sleep,  it  grows  in  rich  luxuriance,  to  hide 
their  blanched  bones  from  the  gazing  of  the  world. 
They  who  sleep — 

• Deep  beneath  the  grass-grown  soil, 

Far  in  the  common  field, 

will  awake  no  more  to  the  sunshine  of  this  world,  but 
meet  the  reward  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
fight  beyond  the  grassy  shores  of  this.  And  so  the 
world  revolves ;  and  the  spot  whereon  armies  have 
assembled,  where  emperors  have  achieved  territory 
and  martial  glory,  where  crowns  have  been  lost  and 
won,  and  thousands  have  sunk  down  unknelled  to 
rise  no  more,  the  grass  comes  again  with  its  refreshing 
verdure,  gladdening  the  husbandman  with  its  assur- 
ances of  plenty,  cheering  the  heart  by  its  spring  light 
and  whisperings  of  love,  and  surrounding  the  life  of 
man  with  perfumed  benedictions.  These  are  the 
teachings  of  the  grass,  these  the  lessons  of  its  ver- 
durous beauty.  It  is  alike  the  symbol  of  exuberance 
and  the  teacher  of  fate.  In  the  wilderness  it  wel- 
comes man  to  pitch  his  tent  and  become  a  peaceful 
sojourner  ;  and,  amid  the  ruins,  it  mocks  him  for  his 
work  :  the  city  which  he  rears  sinks  into  the  dust, 
and — 

Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 

Expands  her  raven  wings,  and  from  the  gate 
Where  senates  once  the  weal  of  nations  plann'd 
Hisseth  the  slimy  snake,  through  hoary  weeds, 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column.f 

j   But  ifrom  that  ruin  shall  other  cities  arise,   and  a 

nobler  race  of  frank-browed  men  shall  pass  in  the 

i    streets,  and  maidens  fair  walk  on  the  green  lawns  to 

|    welcome  in  the  morns  of  Spring.      There  shall  be 

flowery  islands  in  the  future,  and  the  summer's-shine 

shall  fall  on  meadows  green,  on  which  the  children  of 

the  future  men  shall  play.     The  young  birds  shall 

carol  from  their  leafy  homes  as  if  the  trees  sang  forth 

themselves,   and  the   race  which  inhabit  that  time 

shall  have  the  dreams  of  the  present  all  fulfilled. 

Heart !  be  thou  like  the  grass  ;  welcome  man  and 
woman  with  thy  smile  :  be  thou  green  in  winter  as 
in  summer  ;  assort  thyself  with  brown  bees,  and 
homely  things  that  bless  the  world,  keeping  thy 
blossom  by  thee  to  gild  the  pathway  of  the  future. 
Thy  days  are  as  few  as  the  grass  ;  as  the  grass  that 
groweth  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven. 
"For  euen  as  the  flower  of  the  grasse  shall  he  vanyshe 
awaye.  The  sunne  ryseth  wyth  heete,  and  the  grasse 
widereth,  and  his  flower  falleth  away,  and  the  beautie 
of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth."J  Heart !  be  thou  like 
the  grass, — fragrant,  fair,  gentle,  and  fertile  in  good 
works ;  for  which  God  be  thanked,  for  its  beauties 
are  beyond  description,  and  its  uses  beyond  enume- 
ration ! 

S.  H. 


*  Gascoigne— Jocasta. 

t  Akenside— Pleasures  of  Imagination,  D.  II. 

J  Bible,  1551. 


GLIMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK. 

IT  is  an  observation  which  has  often  been  made,  that 
history  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  but  it  might  with 
equal  truth  be  said  that  history  (in  its  proper  sense) 
never  can  be  written.  The  chronicles  of  the  past 
deal  mainly  with  the  great  and  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth,  with  the  few  who,  either  by  virtue  of  their 
rank  or  their  intellect,  have  stood  prominently  out 
among  the  men  of  their  time.  They  tell  us 
how  princes  fared  and  dressed  and  lodged  and 
travelled,  what  statesmen  ruled,  and  what  manner 
of  men  they  were,  what  warriors  fought,  and  how 
many  thousands  they  slew,  what  priests  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  church  and  aggrandized  its  wealth, 
what  authors  thought  and  wrote,  and  how  they  were 
rewarded  and  persecuted  for  their  opinions,  what 
reformers  strove  for  the  right  and  struggled  against 
the  wrong,  and  succeeded  or  failed,  and  failing, 
perished  at  the  stake  or  upon  the  scaffold.  And 
these  events  come  down  to  us  discoloured  and  dis- 
torted, so  that  with  every  atom  of  truth  there  is  a 
large  alloy  of  falsehood,  for  in  those  times  the  facilities 
of  communication  being  but  very  imperfect,  the 
news  of  even  the  most  startling  events  travelled  but 
slowly,  and  then  only  in  the  shape  of  rumour.  The 
death  of  a  king  was  sometimes  months  before  it 
became  known  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  monkish 
historian, — for  monks  are  for  the  most  part  the 
historians  of  the  olden  times, — secluded  in  his  solitary 
cloister,  heard  only  of  what  was  passing  afar  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  with  [such  exaggerations  as  its 
long  journey  had  encumbered  the  truth  with.  It  is 
thus  that  around  the  records  of  great  events  even 
hangs  much  of  error  ;  but  if  they  had  been  truly 
chronicled  they  would  form  only  a  part  of  history  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Below  all  this  there  was  the  great 
under-current  of  life  running  silently  and  unnoted 
along,  but  nevertheless  shaping  its  own  course  and 
that  of  the  world.  The  actions  of  the  great  are  like 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  they  alone  meet  the  eye 
and  overlay  all  the  rest ;  but  it  is  the  waters  below 
which  wear  the  channel  and  determine  the  course  of 
the  whole  mass.  The  truth  of  history  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  wants,  feelings,  sympathies,  and  hopes  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  progress  which  springs  from 
them  ;  but  in  a  great  measure  these  are  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  past. 

They  are  not  wholly  lost  however,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  millions  of  men  could  have  lived  and 
left  no  mark  behind  of  their  residence  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  old  legends,  the  songs  and  poems  of 
the  minstrels,  in  obsolete  and  forgotten  laws,  in 
mouldering  black-letter  tomes,  and  rare  ancient 
manuscripts,  there  is  much  of  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  olden  time  ;  but  these  sources  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  open  to  the  general  reader.  They  are 
stored  in  the  libraries  of  colleges  and  museums,  and 
hoarded  in  private  hands,  and  when  access  is  pro- 
cured to  them,  they  are  shrouded  in  languages  which 
are  not  known  by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Some 
of  them  are  inscribed  in  crabbed  monkish  Latin ; 
some  in  the  rough  vigorous  Saxon  spoken  by  our 
forefathers  ;  some  in  the  Norman  French,  which 
conquest  imposed  upon  the  country  at  the  sword's 
point, — and  to  all  but  students  they  are  dumb.  Yet 
men  want  to  know  What  they  say,  now  perhaps  more 
than  ever.  In  the  midst  of  our  civilization  there  is  a 
love  for  the  olden  times  and  for  olden  things,  which 
seems  tinged  with  the  light  of  romance.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  art  and  in  literature  to  hang  about  them 
mediaeval  garments,  which  is  but  the  struggling  ex- 
pression of  a  deep  feeling  striving  for  gratification, 
and  he  does  well — well  for  the  wants  of  the  age,  who 
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uses  the  student's  knowledge  to  open  the  sealed 
fountains  of  the  past,  and  let  their  waters  flow 
among  his  less-gifted  fellows.  This  is  just  what 
Mr.  F.  Sornner  Menyweather  has  done  in  his  work 
entitled  "Glimmerings  in  the  Dark,  or  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  the  Olden  Times,"  into  which  we  propose 
to  dip  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  time  when 
this  island,  now  teeming  with  activity,  fertility,  and 
wealth, — the  workshop  of  the  world,  was  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  forests  and  swamps,  the  abode  at 
once  of  ferocious  beasts  and  our  scarcely  less  savage 
ancestors  ;  yet  it  was  in  this  state  that  the  preachers 
of  Christianity  first  found  it,  A  great  part  of  the 
people  were  slaves,  bought  and  sold  with  the  land 
upon  which  they  were  born,  like  so  many  cattle  ; 
relatives  sold  their  kin  into  slavery  in  other  lands, — 
even  parents  thus  disposed  of  their  children  in  order 
to  add  to  their  gains  ;  wives  were  sold  to  their  future 
husbands  without  having  a  "voice  in  their  own 
disposal,  the  price  being  fixed  by  law  or  custom,  and 
the  most  hideous  crimes  were  atoned  for  by  a  pe- 
cuniary fine.  Dark  times  were  those,  and  the  first 
glimmer  of  light  among  the  gloom  proceeds  from  the 
labours  of  the  old  monks.  The  general  impression  of 
those  priests  of  the  olden  times,  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  Protestants,  is  that  they  were  lazy 
sensualists,  fattening  upon  the  spoils  of  the  people. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  that  opinion 
at  a  later  period  of  the  Church's  existence,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  truth  as  regards  the  early 
ecclesiastics.  They  were  the  first  instruments  of 
civilization  among  the  people,  the  first  to  denounce 
slavery  as  unchristian,  and  to  ameliorate  its  horrors. 
It  was  through  their  influences  that  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  be  sold  into  heathen  lands,  as  had  for- 
merly been  the  case.  From  the  first,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  had  preached  Christianity  to  all  alike 
and  equally, — to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to 
the  bond  as  well  as  the  free.  The  serf  and  the  lord 
alike  became  her  children,  and  ecclesiastical  pride,  if 
nothing  better,  forbade  her  to  see  her  children 
become  the  bondsmen  of  heathens,  and  prompted  her 
to  raise  their  condition.  It  is  true  that  amid  all 
this  the  Church  held  slaves,  for  slavery  was  among 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  by  using  which  she 
gained  power ;  but  the  serfs  of  the  Church  were  more 
kindly  treated  than  those  of  temporal  lords,  and 
grew  more  fitted  to  become  freemen  ;  and  many 
thousands  were  set  free  under  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  manumission  of  the  slave  was  a 
good  deed,  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  early 
monies  were  lazy  ;  they  were  examples  of  industry  to 
a  population  sunk  in  sloth,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Saxon  times  were  performed  by  the 
ecclesiastics.  They  settled  down  amid  bogs  and 
marshes  and  built  their  monasteries,  and  where  before 
the  bittern  cried  and  the  reeds  and  rushes  grew, 
gardens  smiled  and  corn-fields  presented  their 
yellow  riches  to  the  autumn  sun.  The  highest 
prelates  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  share  in 
these  manual  labours,  and  it  is  curious  to  hear,  as 
the  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  Eskrwine,  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  "  employed  himself  in  guiding  the 
plough,  winnowing  the  com,  and  even  forged 
instruments  of  husbandry  at  the  anvil."  It  is  said 
that  even  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  haughty  prelate  who 
withstood  the  rage  of  the  second  Henry,  "would  go 
into  the  fields  and  help  the  monks  reap  corn  and 
make  hay,"  after  he  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  to  the  monks  too  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
first  improvements  in  farm  operations  ;  and  among 
others  we  are  told,  Eichard,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  successor  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  "  was  very 


industrious  in  farming  the  church  lands,"  and  that 
"he  enriched  the  soil  with  dung  and  chalk,  which 
Peter  of  Blois  intimates  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  bishops.  Indeed,  by  these  labours, 
England  became  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  that 
William  of  Poitiers  calls  it  a  storehouse  of  Ceres, 
from  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its  corn." 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  laid  deep  in  the  industry  of 
its  ministers,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  monks  that 
they  were  greedy  or  niggardly  of  the  wealth  produced 
by  their  labours,  for  hospitality  and  charity  were 
among  their  most  prominent  virtues.  "However 
humble  the  applicant,  the  porter  answered  Dei  Gratias 
to  all  who  knocked  at  the  convent-gate,  and  as  the 
traveller  entered  the  spacious  hall  or  hospitium, 
friendly  monks  made  him  welcome  with  abundant 
cheer  ;  the  abbot  took  his  meals  at  the  same  table, 
and  he  bestowed  upon  his  guest  a  blessing  from  the 
sacerdotal  chair,  expounded  portions  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  exhorted  him  to  acts  of  piety  and 
devotion."  The  monks  dreaded  above  all  things 
the  imputation  of  parsimony,  and  in  times  of  famine 
and  trouble  their  generosity  was  unbounded  ;  they 
even  stripped  their  altars  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  suffering.  "  The  monastic  coffers  in  such  times 
were  drained  to  the  last  piece  of  gold  ;  the  treasures 
of  the  plate-chest  disappeared,  their  saintly  relics 
were  stripped  from  their  gorgeous  shrines,  and  even 
their  very  monasteries  were  mortgaged  to  the  Jews, 
rather  than  the  poor  should  leave  the  gate  unfed,  or 
the  naked  turn  away  unclothed."  It  was  by  such 
acts  as  these  that  the  old  Catholic  Church  won  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  a 
writer  of  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  alluding  to 
the  ruin  of  the  monasteries,  saying  :  "That  it  was  a 
pitiful  thing  to  hear  the  lamentations  that  the  people 
of  the  country  made,  for  there  was  great  hospitality 
kept  among  them."  We  also  find  the  monks  per^ 
forming  great  public  works,  such  as  draining  fens, 
making  causeways  over  dangerous  marshes,  and 
repairing  and  protecting  public  roads.  The  history 
of  Monachism  presents  a  striking  parallel  with  the 
lives  of  many  men.  Beginning  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  bearing  hardships  with  stern  endurance, 
conquering  them  by  active  effort,  amassing  T^ealth 
and  gaining  power,  and  then  sinking  down  in  luxury 
and  sloth,  till  their  fall  is  only  mourned  for  the 
generous  qualities  which  they  retained  after  they  had 
lost  their  usefulness. 

Closely  connected  with  monkish  history,  is  that  of 
witchcraft,  magic,  and  philosophy ;  but  here  the 
monks  do  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage.  Lightly 
as  we  may  smile  now  at  the  tales  of  waxen  images, 
made  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  being  roasted  before  a 
fire,  till  as  the  figure  melted  away,  the  man  decayed  ; 
absurd  as  may  appear  the  stories  of  ugly  and  decrepit 
old  women  anointing  their  broomsticks  with  a 
cunningly-compounded  devil's  ointment,  and  flying 
away  over  house  and  tree-tops  to  join  the  nocturnal 
revels  of  the  fiends  ;  absurd  as  may  seem  the 
accounts  of  their  bewitching  youths  and  maidens, 
blighting  harvests,  striking  cattle  dead,  &c.,  we 
must  remember  that  in  those  days,  these  were 
matters  of  earnest  faith.  The  strangest  part  of  this 
old  belief  is,  that  not  only  it  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  victims,  but  also  into  those  of  scores  who  were 
doomed,  and  suffered  upon  their  own  confession  of 
being  in  league  with  the  Evil  One.  For  this  faith  the 
ancient  ecclesiastics  were  in  a  great  measure  res- 
ponsible. They  preached  the  truth  as  well  as  the 
wickedness  of  the  forbidden  arts,  and  it  would  have 
been  almost  as  dangerous  to  have  avowed  a  disbelief 
of  their  existence,  as  to  have  admitted  their  practice. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  monks  gave  countenance  to  a 
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notion  of  the  possibility  of  human  beings  leaguing 
themselves  with  spirits,  by  the  miracles  which  they 
professed  to  perform,  and  their  doctrine  of  the  efficacy 
of  relics  to  guard  from  danger,  and  save  from 
disease,  gave  countenance  to  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  charms  and  amulets  in  which  the  witches 
dealt.  It  may  be  shrewdly  conjectured  too,  that 
though  the  Church  launched  her  anathemas  and 
fulminated  her  decrees  against  those  who  practised 
forbidden  arts,  yet  that  on  the  whole  they  were  a 
source  of  both  profit  and  power  to  her  servants. 
With  regard  to  the  monkish  miracles,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Merryweather,  that  no  doubt  many  sick  persons 
were  made  whole,  and  great  marvels  done,  by  what 
was  supposed  to  be  miraculous  agency  ;  and  we  also 
coincide  with  him  in  thinking  that  they  were  the 
result  of  that  faith  which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  to  a  mesmeric  power 
unconsciously  exercised  by  the  mii-acle-makers. 

The  influence  of  religion  over  science  was  for  a 
long  time  a  very  baneful  one.  The  Church  prescribed 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  adopted  dogmas  beyond 
which  men  were  forbidden  to  proceed.  The  cry  of 
magician,  sorcerer,  wizard,  was  always  ready  to  be 
launched  against  the  daring  student  who  grasped 
natural  laws,  which  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  incon- 
sistent with  religious  sciences.  The  philosopher  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself  and  his  discoveries  in 
obscurity,  and  the  world  thus  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
researches,  while  a  habit  of  mystery  was  engendered, 
which  re-acted  prejudicially  upon  his  own  mind. 
Not  only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  themselves, 
suffered  from  this  cause.  Servetus,  afterwards  Pope, 
and  Girald,  Archbishop  of  York,  were  a,bused  and  de- 
nounced for  their  asserted  magical  practices,  and 
every  one  knows  the  persecutions  and  imprison- 
ments the  learned  monk  Roger  Bacon  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Religious  dissenters  were 
also  made  the  victims  of  the  popular  belief  in  magic. 
The  hatred  excited  against  the  Waldenses,  for 
example,  was  in  a  great  part  attributable  to  their 
nightly  prayer-meetings  being  held  up  as  diabolical 
orgies. 

But  while  the  control  which  the  Church  had  over 
science  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  chemist  or  the 
mathematician,  those  who  produced  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day  were  munificently  rewarded. 
Historians,  translators,  and  writers  of  tales  and 
songs  and  merry  jests,  were  the  companions  of  princes 
j  and  nobles,  and  for  what  we  should  look  upon  now 
'  as  trivial  performances,  pensions  were  bestowed  and 
estates  granted.  Among  the  rough  hard  men  of 
those  days,  there  was,  as  there  ever  is  in  the  human 
mind,  a  respect  and  a  love  for  intellect,  which 
flowed  in  the  only  channel  permitted  by  religious 
prejudices. 

We  must  pass  over  many  goodly  chapters  in 
Mr.  Merryweather's  book,  filled  with  quaint  extracts 
laboriously  gathered  from  long-forgotten  books  and 
worm-eaten  parchments,  so  that  we  may  have  space 
left  for  a  peep  at  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  grim  old  ancestors.  One  thing  which  presents  a 
curious  contrast  to  these  days  of  express  trains  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  lightning  telegraphs  whispering 
news  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  second,  and  penny  posts, 
is  the  dangers  and  tardiness  of  ti-avelling  in  the  olden 
times,  and  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  news.  We 
are  told  that  ' '  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  London, 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  First,  was  not 
known  at  Stamford,  Norwich,  or  York,  until  several 
months  had  elapsed  ;  "  and  even  so  late  as  the  time 
of  James  the  Second,  not  two  centuries  ago,  the 
abdication  of  that  monarch  "  was  not  known  in  the 
Orkneys  until  three  months  after  that  important 
event  had  taken  place."  A  locomotive  now  whirls  us 


from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  single  day  ;  but  five 
centuries  ago,  when  Scotland  and  England  were 
warring  kingdoms,  a  safe  conduct  for  forty  days  was 
allowed  to  Lion,  herald  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  go 
from  London  to  the  borders,  with  five  servants  and 
six  horses.  Froissart  tells  it  as  a  marvel,  that  the 
mother  of  Richard  the  Second  made  the  journey 
from  Canterbury  to  London  in  a  single  day,  the 
consequence  of  which  unusual  fatigue  was  a  severe 
illness.  In  those  times,  travellers  banded  themselves 
together  for  security  against  robbers,  and  hired 
guides  to  show  them  the  way  over  "  merrie  England." 
The  carrier  from  Norwich  managed  to  reach  the 
metropolis  in  a  fortnight.  Few  of  the  citizens  of 
London  dared  to  venture  into  such  dangerous  places 
as  Aldgate,  Wood  Street,  or  Gray's-inn  Lane,  after 
nightfall  ;  and  the  streets  are  described  by  a 
chronicler  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  as  "  very 
foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs  ;  very  perilous,  as 
well  for  all  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback,  as  on 
foot." 

The  olden  times  were  sadly  deficient  of  those  home 
comforts  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  houses  of  the 
peasantiy  are  described  as  "narrow,  covered  with 
straw  and  reed,  wherein  the  people  and  the  beasts 
lie  together."  The  transparent  windows  of  to-day 
were  unknown,  previous  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  "  lattice- work  or  an  oaken 
frame,  finely  panelled  and  chequered  with  horn, 
were  the  usual  substitutes."  For  some  time  after 
windows  were  introduced,  they  were  so  expensive  a 
luxury,  "  that  when  the  lord  left  his  mansion  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  windows  were  taken  out, 
wrapt  up,  and  carefully  laid  by."  The  ample 
chimney-corners  so  often  pointed  to  as  examples  of 
old  English  comfort,  are  of  no  more  ancient  date 
than  glass  windows  ;  previously,  the  smoke  after  duly 
blinding  the  inmates,  and  evoking  alarming  fits  of 
coughing,  filtered  slowly  through  a  hole  in  the  roof 
or  an  unglazed  window.  Piers  Plowman  speaks  of 
"  a  chamber  with  a  chimney  in  which  rich  men 
dined,"  as  a  sort  of  wonder  ;  and  HoUinshed  quaintly 
remarks,  that  "  the  old  men,  in  his  day,  noted  how 
marvellously  things  were  altered  in  England,  within 
their  sound  remembrance,  and  especially  in  the 
multitude  of  chimneys  which  had  been  lately  erected  ; 
whereas,  in  their  young  days  there  were  only  two 
or  three,  if  so  many,  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England." 

The  food  'of  the  rich  was  plentiful  enough,  though 
of  what  we  should  now  consider  rather  a  coarse 
quality.  The  household  roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter, tells  us  that  that  delicate  lady  ate  the  flesh  of  the 
whale,  grampus,  and  sea- wolf ;  herrings  were  also  a 
favourite  article  of  consumption,  for  we  find  that  one 
day  the  same  countess  bought  a  thousand.  There 
was,  however,  plenty  of  beef  and  poultry,  and  cyder 
and  beer  were  to  be  had  at  a  halfpenny  a  gallon  ; 
but  if  we  may  credit  a  Norman  ballad-singer,  the 
food  of  the  poor  was  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  for  the 
trouvere  asks  :  ' '  Why  should  the  villains  eat  beef,  or 
any  delicate  food  ? "  and  kindly  adds,  "  Nettles,  reeds, 
briars,  or  pea-shells,  are  good  enough  for  them." 
Of  what  we  now  consider  as  the  necessary  appen- 
dages to  the  table,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  were 
deficient.  No  napkin  hid  the  oaken  board,  and 
though  knives  were  "sometimes  used,"  forks  "were 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  luxurious  foppery." 
A  lovely  queen  of  beauty  or  a  dainty  maid  of 
honour,  "held  the  leg  of  a  capon  in  her  hand,  and 
tore  the  flesh  from  the  bone  with  her  teeth." 

The  other  household  luxuries  of  days  gone  by 
may  be  judged  of  by  such  instances  as  the  following  : 
— "One  William  of  Aylesbury  held  certain  lands 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  tenure  of  finding 
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Utter  for  the  king's  bed-chamber  ;  "  as  though  that 
chivalrous  Norman  had  been  a  horse  ;  and  a  "  yeoman 
named  Peter  Spileman,  at  a  subsequent  period,  had 
to  find  straw  for  the  king's  bed."  Thomas  a  Becket 
used  to  cover  his  floor  with  clean  straw  in  winter, 
and  green  rushes  and  sprigs  of  trees  in  summer,  "  so 
that  the  nobles  who  dined  with  him  might  sit  on 
the  floor  without  injuring  their  clothes,  if  there 
happened  not  to  be  room  enough  on  the  benches  ;  " 
and  old  Hollinshed,  speaking  of  "improvements," 
says,  that  he  and  his  fellows  "have  lain  full  oft 
upon  straw  pallets  covered  only  with  a  sheet  or 
rough  mats,  and  a  good  round  log  under  our  head, 
instead  of  a  bolster." 

Such  are  some  of  the  glimpses  into  the  past  we 
t  from  Mr.  Merry  weather's  "  Glimmerings  in  the 
ark,"  a  pleasant  book  for  a  chimney-corner,  full  of 
patient  reading  and  quaint  anecdote,  and,  withal,  not 
without  its  moral.  It  shows  us  how  the  past  has 
ministered  to  the  present,  even  as  the  present  must 
prepare  the  way  for  the  future.  It  tells  us  how 
difficulties  have  vanished  before  effort,  how  servility 
has  been  elevated  into  comparative  freedom,  how 
ignorance  with  its  blind  faith  has  grown  into  partial 
knowledge  with  its  keen-eyed  scepticism,  how 
England,  "merrie  "and  poor,  has  become  Britain,  the 
careful,  busy,  and  rich,  and  leaves  us  to  hope  —  it  may 
be  to  infer,  for  the  wish  will  be  "father  to  the 
thought,"  —  that  England  the  rich  is  progressing 
toward  England  the  happy. 


FAR-OFF  BEAUTY. 

Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked,  as 
lovely  near  as  far  away  ?  Nay,  not  so.  Look  at  the 
clouds,  and  watch  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their  ala- 
baster sides,  and  the  rounded  lustre  of  their  magnifi- 
cent rolling.  They  were  meant  to  be  beheld  far 
away  ;  they  were  shaped  for  their  place,  high  above 
your  head  ;  approach  them,  and  they  fuse  into  vague 
mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  fragments  of  thunderous 
vapour.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the-  Alp,  from  the  far- 
away plains  over  which  its  light  is  cast,  whence  human 
souls  have  communion  with  it  by  myriads.  The  child 
looks  up  to  it  in  the  dawn,  and  the  husbandman  in 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  old  man  in 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  them  all  as 
the  celestial  city  on  the  world's  horizon  ;  dyed  with 
the  depth  of  heaven,  and  clothed  with  "the  calm  of 
eternity.  There  was  it  set,  for  holy  dominion,  by  Him 
who  marked  for  the  sun  his  journey,  and  bade  the 
moon  know  her  going  down.  It  was  built  for  its 
place  in  the  far-off  sky  ;  approach  it,  and  as  the  sound 
•of  the  voice  of  man  dies  away  about  its  foundation, 
and  the  tide  of  human  life,  shallowed  upon  the  vast 
aerial  shore,  is  at  last  met  by  the  eternal  "  Here 
shall  thy  waves  be  stayed,"  the  glory  of  its  aspect 
fades  into  blanched  fearfulness  ;  its  purple  walls  are 
rent  into  grisly  rocks  ;  its  silver  fretwork  saddened 
into  wasting  snow  ;  the  stonnbrands  of  ages  are  on 
its  breast, — the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie  solemnly  on 
its  white  raiment. — RusTcin. 


SUSPENSE. 

Of  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  heart  is  subject, 
suspense  is  one  that  most  gnaws  and  cankers  into  the 
frame.  One  little  month  of  that  suspense,  when  it 
involves  death,  we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness,  in 
"  Wakefield  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,"  is  sufficient 
to  plough  fixed  lines  and  furrows  in  a  convict  of  five- 
and- twenty, — sufficient  to  dash  the  brown  hair  with 
grey,  and  to  bleach  the  grey  to  white. — Eugene  Aram. 


(ORIGINAL.) 
A  PATHETIC  LAMENT. 

"  Here's  a  state  of  things  !  the  company  come  that  we 
didn't  expect  till  next  week,  and  master  gone  nobody  knows 
where."— DOMESTIC  ASIUK  OF  A  "  PRETTY  PAGE." 

THE  lost  "  gude  man,"  the  lost  "  gude  man," 
Oh,  the  width  of  our  anguish  who  could  span, 
When  we  stood  at  the  gate  in  pilgrim  state 
Bemoaning  our  lonely  and  dinnerless  state. 

The  castle  was  nigh  with  its  towers  so  high, 
And  the  flagmast  poking  its  nose  to  the  sky  ; 
The  walls  were  grey  as  the  farewell  of  day, 
When  the  muffin-boy  goes  on  his  wandering  way. 

The  ivy  was  green  in  the  Midsummer  sheen, 
With  as  noble  a  watch-dog  as  ever  was  seen  ; 
All  things  were  enriching  the  prospect  bewitching, 
Excepting  a  little  black  smoke  from  the  kitchen. 

We  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  fairies  might  dance, 
Or  the  poet  might  sing  in  such  field  of  romance  ; 
But  alack  and  alas  !  the  plain  truth  comes  to  pass, 
Proving    "  Spenser  "   looks   foolish  without    "  Mrs. 
Glass." 

We  had  conjured  bright  dreams  of  rare  Burgundy 

streams, 

Of  terrestrial  cake  and  ethereal  creams  ; 
With  the  zeal  of  a  Milton  our  fancies  had  built  on 
The  hopes  of  some  precious  old  port  with  ripe  Stilton. 

The  soul-stirring  line  may  be  all  very  fine, 

Provided  the  minstrel  can  manage  to  "  dine  ;" 

But  to  stand  'neath  a  portal  where  the  commons  are 

short  all, 
Takes  a  vast  deal  of  sentiment  out  of  the  mortal. 

The  carnivorous  room  was  as  still  as  the  tomb, 
With  those  horrid  things  in  it — a  duster  and  broom  ; 
Not  an  atom  of  chicken  for  invalid's  picking, 
Not  a  morsel  of  ox,  neither  sirloin  nor  sticking. 

We  sat  in  despair,  with  a  starvation  stare, — 
Not  a  plate,  not  a  dish,  not  a  fragment  was  there  ; 
Not  the  chink  of  a  fork  nor  the  creak  of  a  cork, 
To  tell  that  the  butler  was  doing  his  work. 

The  master  was  out  after  flounders  and  trout, 
Far  away  on  the  tide  gallivanting  about ; 
And,  most  doleful  to  tell,  to  complete  the  sad  spell, 
Took  the  butler  and  Bramah  keys  fishing  as  well. 

Three  blusterous  nights,  'mid  doubts  and  frights, 
Did  we  linger  and  pine  on  the  castle  heights  ; 
And  each  hour  we  ran,  like  "  sister  Ann/' 
To  see  if  we  spied  a  coming  man. 

We  have  got  him  at  last,  and  we'll  hold  him  fast, 
And  drink  his  health  while  the  Khenish  is  passed  ; 
But  we'll  add  'mid  the  rout  of  the  echoing  shout, 
"  May  we  ne'er  come  again  when  the  keys  have  gone 
out." 
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MYSTERIES  ! 

"  I  BELIEVE  nothing  that  I  do  not  understand,"  is 
the  favourite  saying  of  Mr.  Pettipo  Dapperling,  a 
gentleman  who  very  much  prides  himself  on  his 
intellectual  perspicacity.  Yet  ask  Mr.  Pettipo  if  he 
understands  how  it  is  that  he  wags  his  little  finger, 
and  he  can  give  you  no  reasonable  account  of  it.  He 
will  tell  you  (for  he  has  read  books  and  "  studied  " 
anatomy),  that  the  little  finger  consists  of  so  many 
jointed  bones,  that  there  are  tendons  attached  to  them 
before  and  behind,  which  belong  to  certain  muscles, 
and  that  when  these  muscles  are  made  to  contract, 
the  finger  wags.  And  this  is  nearly  all  that  Mr. 
Pettipo  knows  about  it !  How  it  is  that  the  volition 
acts  on  the  muscles,  what  volition  is,  what  the 
will  is — Mr.  Pettipo  knows  not.  He  knows  quite  as 
little  about  the  Sensation  which  resides  in  the  skin 
of  that  little  finger — how  it  is  that  it  feels  and 
appreciates  forms  and  surfaces — why  it  detects  heat 
and  cold — in  what  way  its  papillae  erect  themselves, 
and  its  pores  open  and  close, — about  all  this  he  is 
entirely  in  the  dark.  And  yet  Mr.  Pettipo  is  under 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  his  little  finger  wags, 
and  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sensation, 
though  he  in  fact  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  why 
or  the  wherefore. 

We  must  believe  a  thousand  things  that  we  cannot 
understand.  Matter  and  its  combinations  are  a  grand 
mystery — how  much  more  so,  Life  and  its  manifesta- 
tions !  Look  at  those  far-off  worlds  majestically 
wheeling  in  their  appointed  orbits,  millions  of  miles 
off :  or,  look  at  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  perform- 
ing its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  own  axis,  and  its 
annual  circle  round  the  sun  !  What  do  we  under- 
stand of  the  causes  of  such  motions  ?  what  can  we 
ever  know  about  them,  beyond  the  facts  that  such 
things  are  so  ?  To  discover  and  apprehend  facts  is 
much,  and  it  is  nearly  our  limit.  To  ultimate  causes 
we  can  never  ascend.  But  to  have  an  eye  open  to 
receive  facts  and  apprehend  their  relative  value — 
that  is  a  great  deal, — that  is  our  duty  ; — and  not  to 
reject,  suspect,  or  refuse  to  accept  them,  because 
they  happen  to  clash  with  our  preconceived  notions, 
or,  like  Mr.  Pettipo  Dapperling,  because  we  "  cannot 
understand  "  them. 

"  0  !  my  dear  Kepler,"  writes  Galileo  to  his  friend, 
"  how  I  wish  that  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh 


together  !  Here  at  Padua  is  the  principal  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  and  urgently 
requested  to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through 
my  glass,  which  he  pertinaciously  refuses  to  do. 
Why  are  you  not  here  ?  What  shouts  of  laughter  we 
should  have  at  this  glorious  folly  !  And  to  hear  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Pisa  lecturing  before  the 
Grand  Duke  with  logical  arguments,  as  if  with 
magical  incantations  to  charm  the  new  planets  out  of 
the  sky ! " 

Rub  a  stick  of  wax  against  your  coat-sleeve,  and  it 
emits  sparks  :  hold  it  near  to  light,  fleecy  particles  of 
wool  or  cotton,  and  it  first  attracts,  then  it  repels 
them.  What  do  you  understand  about  that,  Mr. 
Pettipo,  except  merely  that  it  is  so  ?  Stroke  the 
cat's  back  before  the  fire,  and  you  will  observe  the 
same  phenomena.  Your  own  body  will  in  like 
manner  emit  spaiics  in  certain  states,  but  you  know 
nothing  about  why  it  is  so. 

Pour  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  into  one  of 
sulphate  of  potash, — both  clear  fluids  ;  but  no  sooner 
are  they  mixed  together  than  they  become  nearly 
solid.  How  is  that  ?  You  tell  me  that  an  ingredient 
of  the  one  solution  combines  with  an  ingredient  of 
the  other,  and  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is 
produced.  Well !  you  tell  me  a  fact ;  but  you  do 
not  account  for  it  by  saying  that .  the  lime  has  a 
greater  attraction  for  the  sulphuric  acid  than  the 
potash  has  :  you  do  not  understand  how  it  is — you 
merely  see  that  it  is  so.  You  must  believe  it. 

But  when  you  come  to  Life,  and  its  wonder- 
ful manifestations,  you  are  more  in  the  dark  than 
ever.  You  understand  less  about  this  than  you  do 
even  of  dead  matter.  Take  an  ordinary  every-day 
fact : — you  drop  two  seeds,  whose  component  parts 
are  the  same,  into  the  same  soil.  They  grow  up  so 
close  together  that  their  roots  mingle  and  their  stalks 
intertwine.  The  one  plant  produces  a  long  slender  leaf, 
the  other  a  short  flat  leaf, — the  one  brings  forth  a 
beautiful  flower,  the  other  an  ugly  scruff— the  one 
sheds  abroad  a  delicious  fragrance,  the  other  is 
entirely  inodorous.  The  hemlock,  the  wheatstalk, 
and  the  rose-tree,  out  of  the  same  chemical  ingre- 
dients contained  in  the  soil,  educe,  the  one  deadly 
poison,  the  other  wholesome  food,  the  third  a  bright 
consummate  flower.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Pettipo, 
how  is  this  ?  Do  you  understand  the  secret  by 
which  the  roots  of  these  plants  accomplish  so  much 
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more  than  all  your  science  can  do,  and  so  infinitely 
excel  the  most  skilful  combinations  of  the  philoso- 
pher ?  You  can  only  recognize  the  fact — but  you 
cannot  unravel  the  mystery.  Your  saying  that  it  is 
the  "  nature  "  of  the  plants,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  clear  up  the  difficulty.  You  cannot 
get  at  the  ultimate  fact — only  the  proximate  one 
is  seen  by  you. 

But  lo  !  here  is  a  wonderful  little  plant — touch  it, 
and  the  leaves  shrink  on  the  instant  :  one  leaf 
seeming  to  be  in  intimate  sympathy  with  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  leaves  in  its  neighbourhood  shrinking 
up  at  the  touch  of  a  foreign  object.  Or,  take  the 
simple  pimpernel,  which  closes  its  eye  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  opens  as  he  rises  again — shrinks  at 
the  approach  of  rain,  and  expands  in  fair  weather. 
The  hop  twines  round  the  pole  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  and — • 

"  The  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

Do  we  know  anything  about  these  things,  further 
than  that  they  are  so  ? 

A  partridge  chick  breaks  its  shell  and  steps  forth 
into  its  new  world.  Instantly  it  runs  about  and 
picks  up  the  seeds  lying  about  on  the  ground.  It 
has  never  learnt  to  run,  or  to  see,  or  to  select  its 
food  ;  but  it  does  all  these  on  the  instant.  The  lamb 
of  a  few  hours'  old  frisks  about  full  of  life,  and  sucks 
its  dam's  teat  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had 
studied  the  principle  of  the  air-pump.  Instinct 
comes  full-grown  into  the  world  at  once,  and  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  neither  does  the  Mr.  Dap- 
perling above  named. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  orders  of  animated 
being, — to  man  himself, — we  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  before — perhaps  more  so.  Here  we  have  matter 
arranged  in  its  most  highly-organized  forms, — moving, 
feeling,  and  thinking.  In  man  the  animal  powers 
are  concentrated ;  and  the  thinking  powers  are 
brought  to  their  highest  point.  How,  by  the  various 
arrangements  of  matter  in  man's  body,  one  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  should  convey  volitions  from  the 
brain  to  the  limbs  and  the  outer  organs — how  another 
part  should  convey  sensations  with  the  suddenness 
of  lightning — and  how,  finally,  a  third  portion  should 
collect  these  sensations,  react  upon  them,  store  them 
up  by  a  process  called  Memory,  reproduce  them  in 
thought,  compare  them,  philosophize  upon  them, 
embody  them  in  books,— is  a  great  and  unfathomable 
mystery  ! 

Life  itself  ! — how  wonderful  it  is  !  Who  can 
understand  it,  or  unravel  its  secret  ?  From  a  tiny 
vesicle,  at  first  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but 
gradually  growing  and  accumulating  about  it  fresh 
materials,  which  are  in  turns  organized  and  laid 
down,  each  in  their  set  places,  at  length  a  body  is 
formed,  becomes  developed — passing  through  various 
inferior  stages  of  being, — those  of  polype,  fish,  frog, 
and  animal, — until  at  length  the  human  being  rises 
above  all  these  forms,  and  the  law  of  the  human 
animal  life  is  fulfilled.  First,  he  is-  merely  instinc- 
tive, then  sensitive,  then  reflective — the  last  the 
greatest,  the  crowning  work  of  man's  development. 
But  what  do  we  know  of  it  all  ?  Do  we  not  merely 
see  that  it  is  so,  and  turn  aside  from  the  great 
mystery  in  despair  of  ever  unravelling  it  ? 

The  body  sleeps  !  Volition,  sensation,  and  thought, 

become    suspended    for    a   time,    while   the   animal 

powers    live    on  ;    capillary  arteries  working,  heart 

beating,  lungs  playing,  all  without  an  effort— volun- 

Hffly   and    spontaneously.      The    shadow    of    some 

Jcent  thought  agitates  the  brain,   and   the   sleeper 

dreams.     Or,  his  volition  may  awake,  while  sensation 

is   still   profoundly   asleep,    and   then  we   have  the 


somnambule,  walking  in  his  sleep.  Or,  volition  may 
be  profoundly  asleep,  while  the  senses  are  preter- 
naturally  excited,  as  in  the  abnormal  mesmeric  state. 
Here  we  have  a  new  class  of  phenomena,  more 
wonderful,  because  less  usual,  but  not  a  whit  more 
mysterious  than  the  most  ordinary  manifestations  of 
life. 

We  are  astonished  to  hear  men  refusing  to  credit 
the  evidence  of  their  senses  as  to  mesmeric  pheno- 
mena, on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  "understand" 
them.  When  they  cannot  understand  the  commonest 
manifestations  of  life, — the  causation  of  volition, 
sensation,  or  thought, — why  should  they  refuse 
belief  on  such  a  ground  ?  Are  the  facts  real  ?  Are 
these  things  so  ?  This  should  be  the  chief  considera- 
tion with  us.  Mysteries  they  may  be  ;  but  all  life, 
all  matter,  all  that  is,  are  mysteries  too.  Do  we 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  electric  telegraph  because 
the  instantaneous  transmission  of  intelligence  be- 
tween points  a  thousand  miles  apart  seems  at  first 
sight  fabulous,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  profoundly 
mysterious  ?  Why  should  not  thought — the  most 
wonderful  and  subtle  of  known  agencies — manifest 
itself  in  equally  extraordinary  ways  ? 

We  do  not  know  that  what   the   mesmerists  call 
clairvoyance   is   yet   to   be    held    as    established    by 
sufficient   evidence.       Numerous   strongly   authenti- 
cated cases  have  certainly  been  adduced  by  persons 
whose  evidence  is  above  suspicion — as,  for  instance, 
by   Swedenborg   (attested   by   many   impartial    wit- 
nesses), by  Goethe,  by  Zschokke,  by  Townshend,  by 
Martineau,  and  others  ;  but  the  evidence  seems  still 
to   want  confirmation.      Only,    we   say,    let   us   not 
prejudge  the  case — let  us  wait  patiently  for  all  sorts 
of  evidence.      We  cannot  argue  a  priori  that  clair-    \ 
voyance  is  not  true,  any  more  than  the  Professor  at    ! 
Padua   could  argue,  with  justice,  that    the    worlds    j 
which  Galileo's  telescope  revealed  in   the  depths  of  j 
space,  were  all  a  sham.     That  truth  was  established   ! 
by   extended   observation.      Let    us   wait    and    see   \ 
whether  this    may   not  yet   be   established   too    by 
similar  means. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  mesmerists,  who  go 
the  length  of  clairvoyance,  tell  us,  certainly  have  a 
very  mysterious  look  ;  and  were  not  sensation, 
thought,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  Life  (not  yet 
half  investigated)  all  alike  mysterious,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  shut  our  eyes  with  the  rest,  and  say  we 
refused  to  believe,  because  we  "  did  not  understand." 

But  equally  extraordinary  relations  to  the  same 
effect  have  been  made  by   men  who  were   neither   ' 
mesmerists  nor  clairvoy antes.     For   instance,  Kant,- 
the  German  writer,  relates  that   Swedenborg   once, 
when  living  at  Gottenburg,  some  three  hundred  miles 
from   Stockholm,  suddenly  rose   up   and  went   out, 
when  at  the  house  of  one  Kostel  in  the  company  of 
fifteen  persons.     After  a  few  minutes  he   returned, 
pale  and   alarmed,  and   informed   the   party  that   a 
dangerous  fire  had  just  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  in 
Sudermalm,    and  that  the   fire  was   spreading  fast. 
He  was  restless,  and  went  out  often  ;    he  said  that 
the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  named,  was 
already  in  ashes,  and  that  his  own  was   in  danger,    j 
At  eight   o'clock,  after  he  had  been  out  again,  he    \ 
joyfully  exclaimed,    "  Thank  God,  the  fire  is   extin-    I 
guished  the  third  door  from  my  house."     This  state-   |  j 
ment  of  Swedenborg's  spread  through  the  town,  and   i  j 
occasioned  consternation  and  wonder.     The  governor   I 
heard  of  it,  and  sent  for'  Swedenborg,  who  described    • 
the  particulars  of  the  fire, — where  and  how  it  had 
begun,  in  what  manner  it  had  ceased,  and  how  long 
it   had   continued.     On   the    Monday   evening,    two 
days  after  the  fire,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Gotten- 
burg, who  had  been  despatched  during  the  time  of  the 
fire,  and  the  intelligence   he  brought  confirmed  all 
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that  Swedenborg  had  said  as  to  its  commencement  : 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  royal  courier 
arrived  at  the  governor's  with  full  intelligence  of  the 
calamity,  which  did  not  differ  in  the  least  from  the 
relation  which  Swedenborg  had  given  immediately 
after  the  fire  had  ceased  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

A  circumstance  has  occurred  while  the  writer  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  which  is  of 
an  equally  curious  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  it  is  a  relation  of  the 
writer,  and  is  no  believer  in  the  "  Mysteries  of 
Mesmerism."  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
she  is  of  a  very  sensitive  and  excitable  nervous 
temperament.  It  happened,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  of  April,  a  frightful  accident  occurred  on 
the  Birkenhead  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Railway, 
in  consequence  of  first  one  train,  and  then  another, 
running  into  the  trains  preceding.  A  frightful  scene 
of  tumult,  mutilation,  and  death  ensued.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  husband  of  the  lady  in  question  was  a 
passenger  in  the  first  train  ;  though  she  did  not  know 
that  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Chester  races,  having 
been  in  Liverpool  that  day  on  other  business.  But 
she  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  ere,  half  dozing,  half 
awake,  she  saiv  the  accident  occur, — the  terror,  the 
alarm,  and  the  death.  She  walked  up  and  down  her 
chamber  in  terror  and  alarm  the  whole  night,  and 
imparted  her  fears  to  others  in  the  morning.  Her 
husband  was  not  injured,  though  greatly  shaken  by 
the  collision,  and  much  alarmed ;  and  when  he 
returned  home  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  he 
could  scarcely  believe  his  wife  when  she  informed 
him  of  the  circumstances  which  had  been  so  myste- 
riously revealed  to  her  in  connection  with  his  journey 
of  the  preceding  day  ! 

Zschokke,  an  estimable  man,  well  known  as  a 
philosopher,  statesman,  and  author,  possessed,  accor- 
ding to  his  own  and  contemporary  accounts,  the  most 
extraordinary  power  of  divination  of  the  characters 
and  lives  of  other  men  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  called  it  his  "  inward  sight,"  and  at  first 
he  was  himself  quite  as  much  astonished  at  it  as  others 
were.  Writing  of  this  feature  himself,  he  says  : — 
' '  It  has  happened  to  me,  sometimes,  on  my  first 
meeting  with  strangers,  as  I  listened  silently  to  their 
discourse,  that  their  Jbrmer  life,  with  many  trifling 
circumstances  therewith  connected,  or  frequently 
some  particular  scene  in  that  life,  has  passed  quite 
involuntarily,  and  as  it  were  dream-like,  yet  per- 
fectly distinct,  before  me.  During  this  time,  I 
usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  last  I  no  longer 
see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wherein  I 
undesignedly  read,  nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of 
the  speakers,  which  before  served  in  some  measure 
as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their  features.  For 
a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me  even  the 
dress  and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furniture,  and 
other  accessories.  By  way  of  jest,  I  once,  in  a 
family  circle  at  Kirchberg,  related  the  secret  history 
of  a  seamstress  who  had  just  left  the  room  and  the 
house.  I  had  never  seen  her  before  in  my  life  ; 
people  were  astonished  and  laughed,  but  were  not  to 
be  persuaded  that  I  did  not  previously  know  the 
relations  of  which  I  spoke,  for  what  I  had  uttered 
was  the  literal  truth  ;  I,  on  my  part,  was  no  less 
astonished  that  my  dream-pictures  were  confirmed  by 
the  reality.  I  became  more  attentive  to  the  subject, 
and  when  propriety  admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to 
those  whose  life  tmis  passed  before  me,  the  subject 
of  my  vision,  that  I  might  thereby  obtain  confirma- 
tion or  refutation  of  it.  It  was  invariably  ratified, 
not  without  consideration  on  their  part.  I  myself 
had  less  confidence  than  any  one  in  this  mental 


jugglery.  So  often  as  I  revealed  my  visionary  gifts 
to  any  new  person,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear  the 
answer, — '  It  was  not  so.'  I  felt  a  secret  shudder 
when  my  auditors  replied  that  it  was  true,  or  when 
their  astonishment  betrayed  my  accuracy  before  they 
spoke."*  Zschokke  gives  numerous  instances  of  this 
extraordinary  power  of  divination  or  waking  clair- 
voyance, and  mentions  other  persons  whom  he  met, 
who  possessed  the  same  marvellous  power. 

The  "  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  La  Harpe  "  contain 
equally  extraordinary  revelations,  looking  forward, 
instead  of  backward,  as  in  Zschokke's  case,  into  the 
frightful  events  of  the  great  French  revolution  ;  the 
sightseer  being  Cazove,  a  well-known  novel  writer, 
who  lived  previous  to  the  frightful  outbreak.  Mary 
Howitt,  in  her  account  of  the  extraordinary  ' '  Preach- 
ing Epidemic  of  Sweden,"  recites  circumstances  of 
the  same  kind,  equally  wonderful  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sandy  and  Mr.  Townshend's  books  on  mesmerism 
are  full  of  similar  marvels.  Among  the  various 
statements,  the  grand  point  is,  how  much  of  them 
is  true  ?  What  are  the  fact;  of  mesmerism  ?  To 
quote  the  great  Bacon  : — "  He  who  hath  not  first, 
and  before  all,  intimately  explained  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind,  and  therein  most  accurately 
distinguished  the  course  of  knowledge  and  the  seats 
of  error,  shall  find  all  things  masked,  and  as  it  were 
enchanted  ;  and  until  he  undo  the  charm,  shall  be 
unable  to  interpret."  How  few  of  us  have  yet 
arrived  at  this  enviable  position. 


THE    BOW-WINDOW. 

AN  ENGLISH  TALE. 
BY    FRANCES   DEANE. 

THEUE  is  something  so  English,  so  redolent  of  home, 
of  flowers  in  large  antique  stands,  about  a  bow- 
window,  that  we  are  always  pleased  when  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one,  even  if  it  be  when  but  forming  the 
front  of  an  inn.  It  gives  a  picturesque  look  too, 
to  a  home,  that  is  quite  refreshing  to  gaze  on,  and 
when  journeying  in  foreign  lands,  fond  recollections 
of  dear  England  come  flooding  o'er  us,  if  we  happen 
in  some  out-of-the-way  village,  on  such  a  memory  of 
the  land  from  whence  we  came.  I  have  not,  from 
absence  from  my  country,  seen  such  a  thing  for  some 
few  years  ;  but  there  is  one  fresh  in  my  memory, 
with  its  green  short  Venetian  blinds,  its  large  chintz 
curtains,  its  comfortable  view  up  and  down  the 
terrace  where  we  lived,  to  say  nothing  of  its  associa- 
tions in  connection  with  my  childhood.  But  it  is  not 
of  this  bow-window  that  I  would  speak,  it  is  of  one 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  my  friend  Maria 
Walker,  and  which  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
her  happiness. 

Maria  Walker  was  usually  allowed  to  be  the  beauty 
of  one  of  the  small  towns  round  London  in  the 
direction  of  Greenwich,  of  which  ancient  place  she 
was  a  native.  Her  father  had  originally  practised  as 
a  physician  in  that  place,  but  circumstances  had 
caused  his  removal  to  another  locality,  which 
promised  more  profitable  returns.  The  house  they 
occupied  was  an  ancient  red-brick  mansion  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  a  large  bow- window,  always 
celebrated  for  its  geraniums,  myrtles,  and  roses,  that 
with  a  couple  of  small  orange-trees,  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  neighbourhood.  Not  that  Thomas 
Walker,  Esq.,  had  any  horticultural  tastes, — on  the 
contrary,  he  was  very  severe  on  our  sex  for  devoting 
their  minds  to  such  trifles  as  music,  flowers,  and 
fancy-work  ;  but  then  blue-eyed  Maria  Walker 

— \ 

*  Autobiography  of  Zschokke,  pp.  119-/0. 
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differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  plainly  told  him  so, 
• — saucy,  pert  girl,  as  even  I  thought  her,  though 
several  years  my  senior.  Not  that  she  neglected  any 
more  serious  duties  for  those  lighter  amusements  ;  the 
poorer  patients  of  her  father  ever  found  in  her  a 
friend.  Mr.  Walker  strongly  objected  to  giving 
anything  away,  it  was  a  bad  example  he  said,  and 
people  never  valued  what  they  got  for  nothing  ;  but 
many  was  the  box  of  pills  and  phial  of  medicine 
which  Maria  smuggled  under  her  father's  very  nose, 
to  poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  ;  of 
course  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  good  easy  man, 
though  it  would  have  puzzled  a  philosopher  to  have 
told  how  the  girl  could  have  prepared  them.  She 
was  an  active  member  too,  of  a  charitable  coal  club, 
made  flannel  for  the  poor,  and  even  distributed 
tracts  upon  occasion.  When  this  was  done,  then  she 
would  turn  to  her  pleasures,  which  were  her  little  world. 
She  was  twenty,  and  I  was  not  sixteen  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  but  yet  we  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  in  the  bow-window  ;  while 
she  would  play  the  piano  for  hours  together,  I  had  some 
fancy-work  on  my  lap  ;  but  my  chief  amusement 
was  to  watch  the  passers-by.  I  don't  think  that  I  am 
changed  by  half  a  dozen  more  years  of  experience, 
for  I  still  like  a  lively  street,  and  dislike  nothing 
more  than  a  look  out  upon  a  square  French  court 
in  this  great  city  of  Paris,  where  houses  are  more 
like  prisons  than  pleasant  residences.  But  to  return 
to  my  bow-window. 

In  front  of  the  house  of  the  Walkers,  had  been,  a 
few  years  before,  an  open  space,  but  which  now, 
thanks  to  the  rapid  march  of  improvement,  was  being 
changed  into  a  row  of  very  good  houses.  There 
were  a  dozen  of  them,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Beauchamp  Terrace.  They  were,  about  the 
time  I  speak  of,  all  to  let ;  the  last  finishing-touch 
had  been  put  to  them,  the  railings  had  been  painted, 
the  rubbish  all  removed,  and  they  wanted  nothing, 
save  furniture  and  human  beings,  to  make  them 
assume  a  civilized  and  respectable  appearance.  I 
called  one  morning  on  Maria  Walker,  her  father  was 
out,  she  had  been  playing  the  piano  until  she  was  tired, 
so  we  sat  down  in  the  bow-window  and  talked. 

"  So  the  houses  are  letting  ? "  said  I,  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  terrace  which  I  had  seen  grow  under 
my  eyes. 

"Two  are  let,"  replied  she,  "  and  both  to  private 
families  ;  papa  is  pleased,  he  looks  upon  these  twelve 
houses  as  twelve  new  patients." 

"But,"  said  I,  laughing,  "have  you  not  read  the 
advertisement : — '  Healthy  and  airy  situation,  rising 
neighbourhood,  and  yet  only  one  medical  man.' " 

"Oh!  yes,"  smiled  Maria;  "but  sickness,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  very  apt  to  run  about  at  some  time  or 
other,  even  in  airy  situations." 

"But  Maria  you  are  mistaken,  there  are  three 
houses  let,"  said  I  suddenly,  "  the  bill  is  taken  down 
opposite,  it  has  been  let  since  yesterday." 

"Oh  yes,  I  recollect  a  very  nice  young  man 
driving  up  there  yesterday,  and  looking  over  the 
house  for  an  hour  ;  I  suppose  he  has  taken  it." 

"A  nice  young  man,"  said  I,  "that  is  very  inte- 
resting,— I  suppose  a  young  couple  just  married." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Maria  Walker,  laughing  ; 
but  whether  at  the  fact  of  my  making  up  my  mind 
to  its  being  an  interesting  case  of  matrimony,  or  what 
else,  I  know  not. 

It  was  a  week  before  I  saw  Maria  again,  and  when 
I  did,  she  caught  me  by  the  hand,  drew  me  rapidly 
to  the  window,  and  with  a  semi-tragic  expression, 
pointed  to  the  house  over  the  way.  I  looked. 
What  was  my  astonishment  when,  on  the  door  in 
large  letters,  I  read  these  words,  "  Mr.  Edward  Rad- 
stock,  M.D." 


"A  rival,"  cried  I,  clapping  my  hands,  thoughtless 
girl  that  I  was  ;  "  another  feud  of  Montague  and 
Capulet.  Maria,  could  not  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  bo 
found  to  terminate  it  ?  " 

"Don't  laugh,"  replied  Maria  gravely;  "Papa  is 
quite  ill  with  vexation  ;  imagine,  in  a  small  town  like 
this,  two  doctors  !  it's  all  the  fault  of  that  advertise- 
ment. Some  scheming  young  man  has  seen  it,  and 
finding  no  hope  of  practice  elsewhere,  has  come  here. 
I  suppose  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat." 

At  this  instant  the  sound  of  horses'  footsteps  was 
heard,  and  then  three  vans  full  of  furniture  appeared 
in  sight.  They  were  coming  our  way.  We  looked 
anxiously,  to  see  before  which  house  they  stopped. 
I  must  confess  that  what  Maria  said  interested  me 
in  the  young  doctor,  and  I  really  hoped  'all  this  waa 
for  him.  Maria  said  nothing,  but,  with  a  frown  on  her 
brow,  she  waited  the  progress  of  events.  As  I  ex- 
pected, the  vans  stopped  before  the  young  doctor's 
house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men  began  to  unload. 
My  friend  turned  pale  as  she  saw  that  the  vehicles 
were  full  of  elegant  furniture. 

"  The  wretch  has  got  a  young  wife  too,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  a  piano  and  harp  came  to  view,  and  then 
she  added,  rising,  "  This  will  never  do  ;  they  must 
be  put  down  at  once  ;  they  are  strangers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  are  well  known.  Sit  down  at  that 
desk,  my  dear  girl,  and  help  me  to  make  out  a  list  of 
all  the  persons  we  can  invite  to  a  ball  and  evening 
party.  I  look  upon  them  as  impertinent  interlopers, 
and  they  must  be  crushed." 

I  laughingly  acquiesced,  and  aided  by  her,  soon 
wrote  out  a  list  of  invitations  to  be  given. 

"But  now,"  said  Miss  Walker,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  deep  reflection,  "one  name  more  must  bo 
added,  they  must  be  invited." 

"Who?"  exclaimed  I,  in  atone  of  genuine  sur- 
prise. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Radstock,"  replied  Maria 
triumphantly,  while  I  could  scarcely  speak  from 
astonishment. 

The  rest  of  my  narrative  I  collected  from  the  lips 
of  my  friend,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later. 

The  ball  took  place  to  the  admiration  of  all  C . 

It  was  a  splendid  affair :  a  select  band  came  down 
from  London,  in  which  two  foreigners,  with  dread- 
fully un-euphonic  names,  played  upon  two  unknown 
instruments,  that  deafened  nearly  every  sensitive 
person  in  the  room,  and  would  have  driven  everybody 
away,  had  not  they  been  removed  into  the  drawing- 
room  balcony  ;  then  there  was  a  noble  Italian,  reduced 
to  a  tenor  singer,  who  astonished  the  company, 
equally  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  strange  songs 
tha,t  he  sang,  and  the  number  of  ices  and  jellies 
which  he  ate  ;  then  there  were  one  or  two  literary 
men,  who  wrote  anonymously,  but  might  have  been 
celebrated,  only  they  scorned  to  put  their  names 
forward  among  the  common  herd,  the  ot  TroXAo/ 
already  known  to  the  public ;  there  was  a  young 
poet  too,  who  thought  Alfred  Tennyson  infinitely 
superior  to  Shakspere,  and  by  the  air  with  which 
he  read  a  poem,  seemed  to  insinuate  that  he  himself 
was  greater  than  either  ;  and  then  there  was  a  funny 
gentleman,  who  could  imitate  Henry  Russell,  John 
Parry,  Buckstone,  or  anybody,  only  he  had  a  cold 
and  could  not  get  beyond  a  negro  recitation,  which 
might  have  been  Chinese  poetry  for  all  the  company 
understood  of  it.  In  fact  it  was  the  greatest  affair  of 

the  kind  which  C had  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Radstock  came,  and  wrere  received 
with  cold  politeness  by  both  father  and  daughter. 
The  young  man  was  good-looking,  with  an  intelligent 
eye,  a  pleasing  address,  and  none  of  that  pertness  of 
manner  which  usually  belongs  to  those  who  have 
just  thrown  off  the  medical  student  to  become  the 
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doctor.  Miss  Radstock,  his  sister,  who  kept  house 
for  him,  until  he  found  a  wife,  was  a  charming  girl  of 
about  twenty.  She  smiled  at  the  manner  of  both 
Mr.  and  Miss  Walker,  but  said  nothing.  Young 
Radstock's  only  revenge  for  the  lady  of  the  house's 
coldness  and  stateliness  of  tone,  was  asking  her  to 
dance  at  the  first  opportunity,  which  certainly  was 
vexatious,  for  his  tone  was  so  pleasing,  his  manner  so 
courteous,  that  my  friend  Maria  could  not  but  feel 
pleased — when  she  wanted  to  be  irate,  distant,  and 
haughty. 

They  danced  together  several  times,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  many  friends  of  the  young  lady,  of 
myself  in  particular,  they  went  down  to  supper  the 
best  friends  in  the  world,  laughing  and  joking  like 
old  acquaintances. 

Next  day,  however,  she  resumed  her  original 
coldness  of  manner  when  the  brother  and  sister 
called  to  pay  their  respects.  She  was  simply  polite, 
and  no  more,  and  after  two  or  three  words  they 
retired,  Emily  Radstock  becoming  as  stiff  and  formal 
as  her  new  acquaintance.  From  that  day  Maria 
became  very  miserable.  She  was  not  avaricious,  and 
did  not  fear  her  father  losing  his  practice  from  any 
pecuniary  motives,  biit  it  was  pride  that  influenced 
her.  Her  father  had  for  some  years  monopolized 
the  parish,  as  his  predecessor  had  for  forty  years 
before  him ;  and  now  to  behold  a  young  unfledged 
physician  setting  up  exactly  opposite,  and  threa- 
tening to  divide  in  time  the  business  of  the  town, 
was  dreadful.  The  physician  of  the  town,  sounded 
better  too,  than  one  of  the  doctors,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  most  unpleasant  affair. 

Maria's  place  was  now  always  the  bow-window. 
She  had  no  amusement  but  to  watch  the  opposite 
house,  to  see  if  patients  came,  or  if  Edward  Radstock 
made  any  attempt  to  call  about  and  introduce  himself. 
But  for  some  time  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
marking, that  not  a  soul  called  at  the  house,  save  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  other  contributors  to  the 
interior  comforts  of  man,  and  Maria  began  to  feel 
the  hope  that  Edward  Radstock  would  totally  fail  in 
his  endeavours  to  introduce  himself.  She  remarked 
however,  that  the  young  man  took  it  very  quietly  ;  he 
sat  by  his  sister's  side  while  she  played  the  piano,  or 
with  a  book  and  a  cigar  at  the  open  window,  or  took 
Emily  a  drive  in  his  gig  ;  always,  when  he  remarked 
Maria  at  the  open  window,  bowing  with  provoking 
courtesy,  nothing  daunted  by  her  coldness  of  manner, 
or  her  pretence  of  not  noticing  his  politeness. 

One  day  Mr.  Walker  was  out,  he  had  been  called 
to  a  distance  to  see  a  patient,  who  was  very  seriously 
ill,  when  Maria  sat  at  the  bow-window  looking  up 
the  street.  Suddenly  she  saw  a  boy  come  running 
down  on  their  side  of  the  way  ;  she  knew  him  by  his 
bright  buttons,  light  jacket,  and  gold  lace.  It  was 
the  page  of  the  Perkinses,  a  family  with  a  host  of  little 
children,  who,  from  constant  colds,  indigestions, 
and  fits  of  illness,  caused  by  too  great  a  liking  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  a  fond  mother  had  not 
the  heart  to  restrain,  were  continually  on  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's books. 

The  boy  rang  violently  at  the  bell,  and  Maria 
opened  the  parlour-door  and  listened. 

"Is  Mr.  Walker  at  home,"  said  the  boy,  scarcely 
able  to  speak  from  want  of  breath. 

"No,"  replied  the  maid  who  had  opened  the  door. 

"He  will  be  home  directly,"  said  Maria,  advan- 
cing. 

"  Oh  !  but  missus  can't  wait,  there's  little  Peter 
been  and  swallowed  a  marble,  and  the  baby's  took 
with  fits,"  and  away  rushed  the  boy  across  the  road 
to  the  hated  rival's  house. 

Maria  retreated  into  her  room  and  sank  down 
upon  a  sofa.  The  enemy  had  gained  an  entrance 


into  tho  camp,  it  was  quite  clear.  In  a  moment 
more  she  rose,  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Edward 
Radstock  hurrying  down  the  street  beside  the  little 
page,  without  waiting  to  order  his  gig.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  doctor's  daughter.  The  Perkinses 
were  a  leading  family  in  the  town,  and  one  to  whom 
her  father  was  called  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 
They  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  if 
young  Radstock  became  their  medical  adviser,  others 
would  surely  follow.  In  about  an  hour,  the  young 
man  returned  and  joined  his  sister  in  his  drawing- 
room,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  was  more 
provoking  than  his  success.  If  he  had  assumed  an 
air  of  importance  and  bustle,  and  have  hurried  up  to 
inform  his  sister  with  an  air  of  joy  and  triumph  of 
what  had  happened,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to 
pity  him,  but  he  did  everything  in  such  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  way,  that  she  felt  considerable  alarm 
for  the  future. 

Maria  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  most  of  her 
evenings  from  home,  her  father  being  generally  out, 
and  that  large  house  in  consequence  lonely.  The 
town  of  C was  famous  for  its  tea  and  whist- 
parties,  and  though  Maria  was  not  of  an  age  to  play 
cards,  except  to  please  others,  she  however  sometimes 
condescended  to  do  so.  One  evening  she  was  invited 
to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Brunton,  who  announced  her 
intention  of  receiving  company  every  Thursday.  She 
went,  and  found  the  circle  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, but,  horror  of  horrors — there  Avas  Mr.  Edward 
Radstock  and  his  sister  Emily  ;  and  worse  than  that, 
when  a  lady  present  volunteered  to  play  a  quadrille, 
and  the  ladies  accepted  eagerly,  up  he  came,  of  all 
others,  to  invite  her  to  dance  !  Mrs.  Brunton  the 
instant  before  had  asked  her  to  play  at  whist,  to 
oblige  three  regular  players,  who  could  not  find  a 
fourth. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  quietly,  but  in  rather 
distant  tones,  "  I  am  engaged " — the  young  man 
looked  surprised,  even  hurt,  for  no  gentleman  had 
spoken  to  her  since  she  had  entered  the  room — "  to 
make  a  fourth  at  the  whist-table,  but — " 

"  Oh,  go  and  dance,  Miss  Walker,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brunton,  "  I  did  not  know  dancing  was  going  to 
begin,  when  I  asked  you  to  make  up  a  rubber." 

Maria  offered  her  hand  to  the  young  man,  and 
walked  away  to  the  dancing-room.  Despite  herself, 
that  evening  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  him. 
He  was  well  informed,  had  travelled,  was  full  of 
taste  and  feeling,  and  conversed  with  animation  and 
originality  ;  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  address- 
ing himself  to  her,  and  found  these  opportunities 
without  much  difficulty.  For  several  Thursdays  the 
same  thing  occurred.  The  young  man  began  to  find 
a  little  practice.  He  was  popular  wherever  he  went, 
and  whenever  he  was  called  in  was  quite  sure  of 
keeping  up  the  connection.  He  was  asked  out  to  all 
the  principal  parties  in  the  town  ;  and  had  Mr. 
Walker  been  not  very  much  liked,  would  have  proved 
a  very  serious  rival. 

One  morning  the  father  and  daughter  were  at 
breakfast.  Maria,  who  began  to  like  her  bow- 
window  better  than  ever,  sat  near  it  to  scent  the 
fragrance  of  her  flowers.  When  the  young  doctor 
came  out,  she  always  now  returned  his  bow,  and  a 
young  lady  opposite  declared  in  confidence  to  her 
dressmaker  that  she  had  even  kissed  her  hand  to  him 
once.  However  this  may  be,  Maria  sat  at  the  bow- 
window,  pouring  out  tea  for  her  father  in  a  very 
abstracted  mood.  Mr.  Walker  had  been  called  out 
at  an  early  hour,  and  returned  late.  He  was  not 
in  the  best  of  humours,  having  waited  four  hours 
beyond  his  time  for  his  tea. 

"  I  shall  die  in  the  workhouse,"  said  he,  as  he 
buttered  his  toast  with  an  irritability  of  manner 
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quite  alarming.  "  This  Eadstock  is  getting  all  the 
practice.  I  heard  of  two  new  patients  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  papa/'  replied  Maria,  gently.  "  I  don't 
think  he  has  got  a  dozen  altogether." 

"  A  dozen — but  that's  a  dozen  lost  to  me,  miss. 
It's  a  proof  that  people  think  me  old — worn  out — 
useless." 

"  Nonsense,  papa  ;  C is  increasing  in  popula- 
tion every  day,  and  for  every  one  he  gets,  you  get  two." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Walker,  with  considerable 
animation,  "  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  side  with 
my  rival." 

A  loud  knocking  came  this  instant  to  the  dooi-, 
and  the  man-servant  immediately  after  announced 
"  Dr.  Radstock." 

Mr.  Walker  had  no  time  to  make  any  remark,  ere 
the  young  man  entered  the  room,  bowing  most 
politely  to  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  ;  both 
looked  confused,  and  the  father  much  surprised. 
He  was  in  elegant  morning  costume,  and  looked 
both  handsome  and  happy, — the  old  doctor  thought, 
triumphant. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  disturbing  you  at 
this  early  hour  ;  but  your  numerous  calls  take  you  so 
much  out,  that  one  must  take  you  when  one  can  find 
you.  My  errand  will  doubtless  surprise  you,  but  I 
am  very  frank  and  open  ;  my  object  in  visiting  you 
is  to  ask  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  your 
daughter." 

"  To  do  what,  sir  ?"  thundered  the  old  doctor  in  a 
towering  passion.  "  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
trying  to  take  from  me  my  practice,  but  you  must 
ask  me  for  my  child  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  nothing  on 
earth  would  make  me  consent  to  your  marriage  with 
my  daughter." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Edward  Radstock,  turning  to 
Maria,  "  I  have  your  daughter's  permission  to  make 
this  request.  I  told  her  of  my  intentions  last  night, 
and  she  authorized  me  to  say  that  she  approved  of  them. " 

"  Maria,"  exclaimed  the  father,  almost  choking 
with  rage,  "  is  this  true  1" 

"  My  dear  papa,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  mairied, 
but  if  I  did,  I  must  say,  that  I  should  never  think  of 
marrying  any  one  but  Edward  Eadstock.  I  will  not 
get  married  against  your  will,  but  I  will  never  marry 
any  one  else  ;  nothing  will  make  me." 

"  Ungrateful  girl,"  muttered  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
and  next  minute  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy. 

"  Open  the  window,  raise  the  blinds,"  said  the 
young  man,  preparing  with  promptitude  and  earnest- 
ness to  take  the  necessary  remedies,  "  be  not  alarmed. 
It  is  not  a  dangerous  attack." 

Maria  quietly  obeyed  her  lover,  quite  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind  in  a 
case  like  the  present.  In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Walker 
was  lying  in  a  large,  airy  bedroom,  and  the  young 
man  had  left,  at  the  request  of  Maria,  to  attend  a 
patient  of  her  father's.  It  was  late  at  night  before 
Edward  was  able  to  take  a  moment's  rest.  What 
with  his  own  patients,  and  those  of  his  rival,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  business  ;  but  at  eleven  o'clock  he 
approached  the  bedside  of  the  father  of  Maria,  who, 
with  her  dear  Emily  now  by  her  side,  sat  watching. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  Maria  in  a  low  tone,  as 
Edward  entered. 

"  Yes,  and  is  doing  well,"  replied  Radstock.  "  I 
answer  for  his  being  up  and  stirring  to-morrow,  if  he 
desires  it." 

"  But  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  rest  some  days," 
said  Maria. 

"  But  my  dear  Miss  Walker,"  continued  the  young 
doctor,  "  what  will  his  patients  do  ?" 

"You  can  attend  to  them  as  you  have  done  to- 
day, replied  Maria. 


"  My  dear  Miss  Walker,  you,  who  know  me,  could 
trust  me  with  your  father's  patients  ;  you  know,  that 
when  he  was  able  to  go  about,  I  would  hand  them  all 
back  to  him  without  hesitation.  But  you  must  be 
aware,  that  for  your  father  to  discover  me  attending 
to  his  patients,  would  retard  his  recovery.  If  I  do 
as  you  ask  me,  I  must  retire  from  C—  immediately 
on  his  convalescence." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I 
shall  not  be  about  for  a  month  ;  after  making  me 
take  to  my  bed,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  attend  to 
my  patients." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  sir —  1 " 

"  I  insist  upon  it ;  and  to  prevent  any  opposition, 
you  can  say  we  are  going  into  partnership." 

"  But — "  said  Edward. 

"  If  you  want  my  daughter,"  continued  Dr. 
Walker,  gruffly,  "  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  If 
you  wish  to  be  my  son-in-law,  you  must  be  my 
partner,  work  like  a  horse,  slave  day  and  night, 
while  I  smoke  my  pipe  and  drink  my  grog." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  you 
overwhelm  me." 

"  Dear  papa  ! "  said  Maria. 

"  Yes,  dear  papa  ! "  muttered  old  Walker  ;  "  pretty 
girl  you  are  ;  give  a  party  to  crush  the  interloper  ; 
faint  when  he  gets  his  first  patient ;  watch  him  from 
your  bow- window  like  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and 
then — marry  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  papa,  is  not  this  the  surest  way 
to  destroy  the  opposition  ?"  said  happy  Maria. 

"  Yes  !  because  we  cannot  crush  him,  we  take  him 
as  a  partner,"  grumbled  old  Walker  ;  "  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ;  nice  thing  it  is  to  have  children 
who  take  part  with  your  enemies." 

Nobody  made  any  reply,  and  after  a  little  more 
faint  attempts  at  fault-finding,  the  old  doctor  fell 
asleep. 

About  six  months  later,  after  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
which  made  me  lose  sight  of  Maria,  I  drove  up  the 

streets  of  C ,  after  my  return  to  my  native 

Greenwich,  which,  with  its  beautiful  pai'k,  its 
Blackheath,  its  splendid  and  glorious  monument  of 
English  greatness,  its  historic  associations,  I  dearly 
love,  and  eager  to  see  the  dear  girl,  never  stopped 
until  I  was  in  her  arms. 

"  How  you  have  grown,"  said  she,  with  a  sweet 
and  happy  smile. 

"Grown!  indeed;  do  you  take  me  for  a  child," 
cried  I,  laughing.  l<  And  you  !  how  well  and 
pleased  you  look ;  always  at  the  bow-window,  too ; 
I  saw  you  as  I  came  up." 

"  I  am  very  seldom  there  now,"  said  she,  with  a 
strange  smile. 

",Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  live  over  the  way,"  replied  she,  still 
smiling. 

"  Over  the  way  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl  ;  alas  !  for  the  mutability  of 
human  things, — Maria  Walker  is  now  Mrs.  Radstock." 

I  could  not  help  it ;  I  laughed  heartily.  I  was 
very  glad.  I  had  been  interested  in  the  young  man, 
and  the  denouement  was  delightful. 

The  firm  of  Walker  and  Radstock  prospered 
remarkably  without  rivalry,  despite  a  great  increase 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
old  man,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  young,  fright- 
ened away  all  opposition.  They  proved  satisfactorily 
that  union  is  indeed  strength.  Young  Radstock  was 
a  very  good  husband.  He  told  me  privately  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Maria  the  very  first  day  he 
saw  her  ;  and  every  time  I  hear  from  them  I  am  told 
of  a  fresh  accession  to  the  number  of  faces  that  stare 
across  for  grandpapa,  who  generally,  when  about  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  shows  himself  first  at  the  Bow- window. 
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DIFFICULTY. 

THERE  is  an  aim  which  all  Nature  seeks  ;  the  flower 
that  opens  from  the  bud — the  light  that  breaks  the 
cloud  into  thousand  forms  of  beauty — is  calmly  stiiving 
to  assume  the  perfect  glory  of  its  power  ;  and  the 
child,  whose  proud  laugh  heralds  the  mastery  of  a  new 
lesson,  unconsciously  developes  the  same  life- impulse 
seeking  to  prove  the  power  it  has  felt  its  own. 

This  is  the  real  goal  of  life  shining  dimly  from  afar; 
for  as  our  fullest  power  was  ne-,  er  yet  attained,  it  is 
a  treasure  which  must  be  sought,  its  extent  and  dis- 
tance being  unknown.  No  man  can  tell  what  he  can 
do,  or  suffer,  until  tried, — his  path  of  action  broadens 
out  before  him  ;  and,  while  a  path  appears,  there  is 
power  to  ti-a  verse  it.  It  is  like  the  fabled  hill  of 
Genius,  that  ever  presented  a  loftier  elevation  above 
the  one  attained.  It  is  like  the  glory  of  the  stars, 
which  shine  by  borrowed  light,  each  seeming  source 
of  which  is  tributary  to  one  more  distant,  until  the 
view  is  lost  to  us  ;  yet  we  inly  know  there  must  be  a 
life-giving  centre,  and,  to  the  steady  mind,  though 
the  goal  of  life  be  dim  and  distant,  its  light  is  fixed 
and  certain,  while  all  lesser  aims  are  but  reflections 
of  this  glory  in  myriad-descending  shades,  which 
must  be  passed,  one  by  one,  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
on  which  he  mounts  to  Heaven. 

Man  has  an  unfortunate  predilection  to  pervert 
whatever  God  throws  in  his  way  to  aid  him,  and  thus 
turn  good  to  evil.  The  minor  hopes  which  spur  to 
action  are  mistaken  for  the  fin?l  one  ;  and  we  often 
look  no  higher  than  some  mean  wish,  allowing  that 
to  rule  us  which  should  have  been  our  servant. 
From  this  false  view  rises  little  exertion,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  believe  in  something  better  and 
be  content  with  worse.  We  all  aim  at  self-control 
and  independence  while  in  the  shadow  of  a  power 
which  controls  us,  whispering  innerly,  "Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ;"  but  how  apt  is  self- 
indulgence  to  suit  this  limit  to  its  own  measure,  and 
suffer  veneration  and  doubt  to  overgrow  and  suppress 
the  rising  hope  of  independent  thought.  "  I  am  not 
permitted  to  know  this,  or  to  do  this, "  is  the  excuse 
of  the  weak  and  trivial  ;  but  the  question  should  be, 
"CanI  know,  or  do,  this  ?"  for  what  is  not  permitted 
we  cannot  do.  We  may  not  know  the  events  of  the 
future,  or  the  period  of  a  thought,  or  the  Great  First 
Cause,  but  we  may  hope  to  see  and  combine  the  atoms 
of  things, — pierce  the  realms  of  space, — make  the  wil- 
derness a  garden, — attain  perfection  of  soul  and  body ; 
and  for  this  our  end  we  may  master  all  things 
needful. 

There  is  nothing  possible  that  faith  and  striving 
cannot  do  ;  take  the  road,  and  it  must  lead  you  to 
the  goal,  though  strewn  with  difficulties,  and  cast 
through  pain  and  shade.  If  each  would  strain  his 
energies  to  gain  what  he  has  dared  to  hope  for,  he 
would  succeed,  for  since  that  which  we  love  and 
honour  is  in  our  nature,  it  is  to  be  drawn  forth,  and 
what  is  not  there  we  cannot  wish. 

Our  greatest  drawback  is,  not  that  we  expect  too 
much,  but  that  we  do  too  little  ;  we  set  our  worship 
low,  and  let  our  higher  powers  lie  dormant ;  thus  are 
we  never  masters,  but  blind  men  stumbling  in  each 
other's  way.  As  maturity  means  self-controlling  power, 
so  he  who  gains  not  this  is  childish,  and  must  submit, 
infant-like,  to  be  controlled  by  others.  This  guidance 
we  must  feel  in  our  upward  course,  and  be  grateful 
for  the  check  ;  but  as  we  have  each  a  work  to  do,  we 
must  look  beyond  help  to  independence.  The  school- 
boy receives  aid  in  learning  that  he  may  one  day 
strive  with  his  own  power,  for  if  he  always  depends 
on  help  he  can  never  be  a  useful  man. 

He  who  seeks  for  himself  no  path,  but  merely  fol- 


lows where  others  have  been  before,  covering  his  own 
want  with  another's  industry,  may  find  the  road  not 
long,  or  thickly  set,  but  he  does  and  gains  nothing. 
He  who  bows  to  difficulty,  settling  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  instead  of  struggling  to  its  top,  may  get  a  sheltered 
place, — a  snug  retreat,  but  the  world  in  its  glory  he 
can  never  see,  and  the  pestilence  from  the  low  ground 
he  must  imbibe.  We  may  rest  in  perfect  comfort, 
but  the  health  that  comes  of  labour  will  fade  away. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  were  not  planted  that  man 
might  pass  round  and  live  between  them,  but  that  he 
might  cut  them  down  and  use  them.  The  savage  has 
little  toil  before  him,  but  the  civilized  man  has  greater 
power  of  happiness. 

Would  a  man  be  powerful,  and  bid  his  genius  rale 
his  fellow-men  ? — he  must  toil  to  gain  means  ;  while 
his  thought  reads  the  hearts  that  he  would  sway,  he 
must  be  led  into  temptation,  and  pass  through  pain 
and  danger,  ere  he  can  know  what  another  may  en- 
dure. Would  he  pour  golden  truth  upon  the  page  of 
life  ? — he  must  seek  it  from  every  source,  weigh  the 
relations  of  life,  and  concede  to  its  tastes,  that  he  may 
best  apply  it,  for  the  proverb  must  be  written  in  fair 
round  hand,  that  common  men  may  read  it.  Would 
he  picture  the  life  of  man,  or  nature  ? — he  must  go 
forth  with  heart  and  eye  alive,  nor  turn  from  the 
sorest  notes  of  human  woe,  or  the  coarsest  tones  of 
vice  ;  he  must  watch  the  finest  ray  of  light,  and  mark 
the  falling  of  the  last  withered  leaf.  Would  he  be 
actively  benevolent  ?— winter  cold,  nor  summer  lassi- 
tude, must  not  appal  him  ;  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son he  must  be  ready  ;  injured  pride,  wounded  feel- 
ing, must  not  unstring  his  energy  while  stooping 
to  learn  from  the  simplest  lips  the  nature  of  those 
wants  to  which  he  would  minister. 

In  all  accomplishment  there  is  difficulty ; — the 
greater  the  work,  the  greater  the  pains.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  sudden  inspiration  or  grace,  for  the 
steps  of  life  are  slow,  and  what  is  not  thus  attained  is 
nothing  worth.  In  darkness  the  eyes  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  when  objects  appear,  one  by  one, 
until  the  most  distant  is  perceived  ;  but,  in  a  sudden 
light,  the  eyes  are  pained,  and  blinded,  and  left 
weak . 

At  school,  we  found  that  when  one  difficulty 
was  surmounted  another  was  presented  ;  mastering 
" Addition"  would  not  do, — we  must  learn  "Sub- 
traction :"  so  it  is  in  life.  A  finished  work  is  a  glory 
won,  but  a  mind  content  with  one  accomplishment  is 
childish,  and  its  weakness  renders  it  incapable  of 
applying  that — "  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  he  hath ;" — his  one  talent  shall 
rise  up  to  him  as  a  shame.  A  little  sphere  insures 
but  little  happiness. 

There  is  a  time  of  youth  for  all ;  but  youth  has  a 
sphere  of  hope  that,  embracing  the  whole  aim  which 
man  must  work  for,  gives  unbounded  happiness. 
Thus  God  would  equalize  the  lot  of  all  where  neces- 
sity would  create  difference  ;  it  is  only  when  states 
are  forced  unnaturally  that  misery  ensues.  When 
those  who  would  seem  to  be  men  are  children  in 
endeavour,  we  see  that  God's  will  is  not  done,  but  a 
falsehood.  The  greatest  of  us  have  asked  and  taken 
guidance  in  their  rising  course,  and  owned  inferiority 
without  shame  ;  but  his  is  a  poor  heart  that  looks  to 
be  inferior  ever  :  and  shameful  indeed  it  is,  when 
those  who  are  thus  poor  imagine  or  assume  a  right  to 
respect  as  self-supporting  men.  How  painfully  ridi- 
culous it  is  to  see  the  lazy  man  look  down  on  his 
struggling  wife  as  the  "weaker  vessel,"  or  the  idle 
sinecurist  hold  contempt  for  the  tradesman  who  is 
working  his  way  to  higher  wealth  by  honest  toil. 
Were  the  aims  of  living  truly  seen,  no  man  would  be 
dishonoured  because  useful.  But  wait  awhile  ;  the 
world  is  drawing  near  the  real  point,  and  we  shall 
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find  that  the  self-denying  fearless  energy,  that  works 
its  will  in  spite  of  pettiness,  must  gain  its  end,  and 
become  richest ; — that  the  man  who  begins  with  a 
penny,  in  the  hope  of  thousands,  will  grow  wealthier 
than  his  aimless  brother  of  the  snug  annuity  ;  for 
while  the  largest  wealth  that  is  not  earned  is  limited, 
the  result  of  ceaseless  toil  is  incalculable,  since  the 
progress  of  the  soul  is  infinite  I 

E.  M.  S. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  ELIZA  COOK'S  POEMS, 


SONG  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

OLD  Time  has  turned  another  page 

Of  Eternity  and  Truth  ; 
He  reads  with  a  warning  voice  to  age, 

And  whispers  a  lesson  to  youth. 
A  year  has  fled  o'er  heart  and  head 

Since  last  the  yule  log  burnt  ; 
And  we  have  a  task,  to  closely  ask 

What  the  bosom  and  brain  have  learnt  ? 
Oh,  let  us  hope  that  our  sands  have  run 

With  Wisdom's  precious  grains  ! 
Oh,  may  we  find  that  our  hands  have  done 

Some  work  of  glorious  pains  ! 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Year, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us  ; 
With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate, 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us  ! 

We  may  have  seen  some  loved  ones  pass 

To  the  land  of  hallowed  rest  ; 
We  may  miss  the  glow  of  an  honest  brow, 

And  the  warmth  of  a  friendly  breast ; 
But  if  we  nursed  them  while  on  earth 

With  hearts  all  true  and  kind, 
Will  their  spirits  blame  the  sinless  mirth 

Of  those  true  hearts  left  behind  ? 
No,  no  !  it  were  not  well  or  wise 

To  mourn  with  endless  pain  ; 
There's  a  better  world  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  the  good  shall  meet  again. 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Yeai*, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us ; 
With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate, 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us  ! 

Have  our  days  rolled  on  serenely  free 

From  Sorrow's  dim  alloy  ? 
Do  we  still  possess  the  gifts  that  bless, 

And  fill  our  souls  with  joy  1 
Are  the  creatures  dear  still  clinging  near  ? 

Do  we  hear  loved  voices  come  ? 
Do  we  gaze  on  eyes  whose  glances  shed 

A  halo  round  our  home  ? 
Oh,  if  we  do,  let  thanks  be  poured 

To  Him  who  hath  spared  and  given, 
And  forget  not  o'er  the  festive  board 

The  mercies  held  from  Heaven. 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Year, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us  ; 
With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate, 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us  ! 


THE     THAMES. 

LET  the  Rhine  be  blue  and  bright 
In  its  path  of  liquid  light, 
Where  the  red  grapes  fling  a  beam 
Of  glory  on  the  stream  ; 
Let  the  gorgeous  beauty  there 
Mingle  all  that's  rich  and  fair  ] 
Yet  to  me  it  ne'er  could  be 
Like  that  river,  great  and  free, 

The  Thames  !  the  mighty  Thames  ! 

Though  it  bear  no  azure  wave, 
Though  no  pearly  foam  may  lave, 
Or  leaping  cascades  pour 
Their  rainbows  on  its  shore  ; 
Yet  I  ever  chose  to  dwell 
Wliere  I  heard  its  gushing  swell ; 
And  never  skimmed  its  breast, 
But  I  warmly  praised  and  blest 

The  Thames  !  the  mighty  Thames  ! 

Can  ye  find  in  all  the  world 
A  braver  flag  unfurled 
Than  that  which  floats  above 
The  stream  I  sing  and  love  ? 
Oh  !  what  a  burning  glow 
Has  thrilled  my  breast  and  brow, 
To  see  that  proud  flag  come 
With  glory  to  its  home, 

The  Thames  !  the  mighty  Thames  ! 

Did  ribs  more  firm  and  fast 
E'er  meet  the  shot  or  blast 
Than  the  gallant  barks  that  glide 
On  its  full  and  steady  tide  ? 
Would  ye  seek  a  dauntless  crew, 
With  hearts  to  dare  and  hands  to  do  ? 
You'll  find  the  foe  proclaims 
They  are  cradled  on  the  Thames, 

The  Thames  !  the  mighty  Thames  ! 

They  say  the  mountain  child 
Oft  loves  his  torrent  wild 
So  well  that  should  he  part 
He  breaks  his  pining  heart  ; 
He  grieves  with  smothered  sighs 
Till  his  wearing  spirit  dies  ; 
And  so  I  yearn  to  thee, 
Thou  river  of  the  free, 

My  own,  my  native  Thames  ! 


THE  KING'S   OLD  HALL. 

FEW  ages  since,  and  wild  echoes  awoke 
In  thy  sweeping  dome  and  panelling  oak  ; 
Thy  seats  were  filled  with  &  princely  band, 
Rulers  of  men  and  lords  of  the  land. 
Loudly  they  raved,  and  gaily  they  laughed, 
O'er  the  golden  chalice  and  sparkling  draught ; 
And  the  glittering  board  and  gem-studded  plume 
Proclaimed  thee  a  monarch's  revelling  room. 
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But  now  the  spider  is  weaving  his  woof, 
Making  his  loom  of  thy  sculptured  roof ; 
The  slug  is  leaving  his  slimy  stain, 
Trailing  his  way  o'er  thy  Gothic  pane  ; 
Weeds  have  gathered,  and  moss  hath  grown 
On  thy  topmost  ridge  and  lowest  stone  ; 
And  the  wheeling  bat  comes  flapping  his  wing 
On  the  walls  that  circled  a  banqueting  king. 

The  idle  stare  and  vulgar  tread 

May  fall  where  the  regal  ti'ain  was  spread  ; 

The  gloomy  owl  may  hide  its  nest, 

And  the  speckled  lizard  safely  rest. 

Who  were  the  revellers  ;  where  are  their  forms  ? 

Go  to  the  charnel,  and  ask  of  the  worms. 

They  are  low  in  the  dust,  forgotten  and  past, 

And  the  pile  they  raised  is  following  fast. 

Oh,  man,  vain  man  !  how  futile  your  aim, 
When  building  your  temples  to  pleasure  and  fame 
Go,  work  for  Heaven  with  Faith  and  Care, 
Let  Good  Works  secure  thee  a  mansion  there  ; 
For  the  palace  of  pageantry  crumbles  away, — 
Its  beauty  and  strength  are  mocked  by  Decay  ; 
And  a  voice  from  the  desolate  halls  of  kings 
Cries,   "  Put  not  your  trust  in  corrupted  things  ! " 


LOVE  ON. 

LOVE  on,  love  on,  the  soul  must  have  a  shrine — 

The  rudest  breast  must  find  some  hallowed  spot ; 
The  God  who  formed  us  left  no  spark  divine 

In  him  who  dwells  on  earth,  yet  loveth  not. 
Devotion's  links  compose  a  sacred  chain 

Of  holy  brightness  and  unmeasured  length  ; 
The  world  with  selfish  rust  and  reckless  stain 

May  mar  its  beauty,  but  not  touch  its  strength. 

Love  on,  love  on — ay,  even  though  the  heart 

We  fondly  build  on  proveth  like  the  sand  ; 
Though  one  by  one  Faith's  corner-stones  depart, 

And  even  Hope's  last  pillar  fails  to'  stand  : 
Though  we  may  dread  the  lips  we  once  believed, 

And  know  their  falsehood  shadows  all  our  days, 
Who  would  not  rather  trust  and  be  deceived, 

Than  own  the  mean,  cold  spirit  that  betrays  ? 

Love  on,  love  on,  though  we  may  live  to  see 

The  dear  face  whiter  than  its  circling  shroud, 
!    Though  dark  and  dense  the  gloom  of  Death  may  be, 

Affection's  glory  yet  shall  pierce  the  cloud. 
The  truest  spell  that  Heaven  can  give  to  lure, 

The  sweetest  prospect  Mercy  can  bestow, 
Is  the  blest  thought  that  bids  the  soul  be  sure 

'Twill  meet  above  the  things  it  loved  below. 

Love  on,  love  on — Creation  breathes  the  words — 

Their  mystic  music  ever  dwells  around  ; 
The  strain  is  echoed  by  unnumbered  chords, 

And  gentlest  bosoms  yield  the  fullest  sound. 
As  flowers   keep    springing,    though   their   dazzling 
bloom 

Is  oft  put  forth  for  worms  to  feed  upon, 
So  hearts,  though  wrung  by  traitors  and  the  tomb, 

Shall  still  be  precious,  and  shall  still  love  on. 


LAZAEE  NICOLAS  MARGUERITE  CARNOT. 

IF  a  large  family  brings  the  blessing  of  promise, 
then  was  the  advocate  Carnot,  who  lived  at  Nolay,  a 
town  in  the  ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy,  during  the 
last  century,  singularly  favoured — for  he  had  eighteen 
children.  Out  of  the  number,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  several  rise  to  spheres  of  honour  and  useful- 
ness :  one  was  a  counsellor  at  the  Court  of  Appeal, — 
another,  procureur-general  of  the  Cour  Royale, — a 
third,  municipal  magistrate, — two  became  lieutenant- 
generals  of  the  French  army, — and  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters, directress  of  the  hospital  at  Nolay.  The  advocate 
was  a  circumspect  and  kind-hearted  citizen,  and 
watched  with  parental  care  over  the  education  of  his 
family,  among  whom,  besides  those  mentioned,  was 
the  son  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
memoir.  His  name  and  works  have  become  the 
subject  of  history  ;  in  both  he  worthily  sustained  the 
fame  of  a  province  already  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place of  Vauban,  Buffon,  and  Bossuet. 

The  "  Know  Thyself"  of  an  ancient  philosopher 
would  be  restricted  within  too  narrow  limits  were  it 
nothing  more  than  a  counsel  of  individual  prudence  ; 
it  has  a  wider  application — to  the  whole  human  race. 
Study  your  kind,  and  you  learn  the  truth  concerning 
yourself.  The  first  noteworthy  incident  that  has 
been  preserved  of  young  Carnot's  life  is  of  his  accom- 
panying his  mother  one  day  on  a  visit  to  Dijon, 
when,  as  a  reward  for  his  docility,  she  took  him  to 
the  theatre.  The  play  represented  the  evolutions  of 
troops,  with  a  succession  of  stage  combats.  The  boy, 
then  ten  years  old,  looked  on  for  some  time  in  profound 
attention  at  the  series  of  events  passing  before  his 
eyes  ;  but  all  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  his  mother,  he  started  up,  and  addressing  the 
actor  then  upon  the  scene,  in  loud  and  scarcely 
courteous  terms,  remonstrated  with  the  pretended 
general  on  the  bad  position  of  the  artillery,  and 
showed  him  that,  being  exposed,  the  men  who  served 
the  guns  would  be  killed  by  the  first  musket-shots 
from  the  fortress  ;  but  that  if  the  batteiy  were  placed 
under  cover  of  a  certain  rock,  which  he  pointed  out, 
they  would  be  much  less  unprotected.  Surprise, 
confusion,  and  laughter,  followed  this  outbreak  of 
what  was  considered  waggishness  on  the  part  of  a 
child  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  that 
superior  intellect  and  high  military  instinct  which 
afterwards  distinguished  their  possessor 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  Carnot  studied  at 
the  college  of  Autun,  where  he  attracted  notice  by 
his  lively  and  original  turn  of  mind  and  rare  intelli- 
gence. He  subsequently  entered  the  elementary 
clerical  school  of  the  same  town,  and  at  sixteen  had 
finished  his  course  'of  philosophy,  when  he  exhibited 
an  instance  of  that  firmness  which  never  forsook  him 
through  the  stormy  events  of  his  after-life. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  scholars  who  had  com- 
pleted their  course  to  maintain  a  thesis  before  an 
audience,  any  one  of  whom  was  permitted  to  start 
objections,  question,  and  cross-examine  at  pleasure, 
on  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  discourse. 
With  such  a  system  the  self-esteem  of  both  masters 
and  pupils  was  exposed  to  severe  attacks  ;  and  as  a 
measure  of  safety,  to  keep  one  another  in  counten- 
ance, and  support  and  prompt  in  case  of  need,  it  was 
the  practice  for  all  the  professors  and  students  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  platform.  Carnot,  however, 
determined  to  appear  alone,  and  resolutely  resisted 
all  persuasions  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  who  were  vexed  and  irritated  at  his  firm- 
ness. But  a  most  brilliant  success  conciliated  and 
reconciled  them  to  the  breach  of  custom  :  the  young 
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scholar  came  off  victorious  from  all  questioners, 
among  whom  a  lady  proved  herself  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  of  the  venturous  rhetorician.  She 
argued  against  him  in  Latin  with  an  ease,  grace,  and 
readiness  of  expression  which  astonished  the  whole 
company,  and  was  the  more  remarkable  as  she  had 
never  before  been  suspected  of  reading  other  than 
her  cookery-book  and  church  formularies. 

Carnot's  conscientious  and  thoughtful  character 
led  his  parents  to  think  of  training  him  for  the 
church,  but  his  own  inclinations  pointing  in  another 
direction,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  theology,  natural  science,  geometry,  and 
algebra,  and  proved  himself  not  less  expert  than  in 
the  previous  schools.  His  general  seriousness  of 
manner  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule  from  his 
frolicsome  companions  ;  he  however  remained  calm 
and  undisturbed.  Sai-casms  are  not  reasons.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  diligence  gained  him  the  notice 
of  D'Alembert,  who  cheered  and  encouraged  him 
with  prophetic  words,  remembered  afterwards  with 
emotion  when  their  object  became  one  of  the  arbiters 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  At  that  time  great 
professors  mingled  with  the  scholars  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and  saw  something  more  of  them  than 
merely  on  examination  days. 

In  1771,  Carnot  entered  the  military  school  of 
Mezieres,  where  he  made  further  progress  in  mathe- 
matics. According  to  the  regulations  then  in  force, 
no  one  in  any  way  connected  with  trading  pursuits 
could  be  admitted  a  member  of  that  establishment ; 
and,  as  Arago  observes  in  his  eloge  of  Carnot,  to 
which  we  owe  the  substance  of  the  present  sketch, — 
the  youth's  father  "  proved  that  no  ship  of  his  had 
ever  sailed  to  foreign  countries  to  exchange  the 
produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  France  for  that 
of  other  lands  and  climates  ;  his  hands  had  never 
combined  Gutenberg's  moveable  characters,  even  to 
produce  a  Bible  or  Gospel ;  nor  had  he  personally 
assisted  in  perfecting  any  of  those  admirable  instru- 
ments which  measure  the  depths  of  space."  All 
these  negative  merits — sorry  exigencies  of  the  period 
— obtained  for  young  Carnot  a  second  lieutenant's 
epaulette ;  he  was  then  eighteen,  and  having  passed 
to  the  school  of  Engineers,  he  cultivated  descriptive 
geometry  under  Monge,  and  studied  physical  science 
with  his  usual  success. 

From  this  institution  he  was  sent,  in  1773,  to 
Calais,  where  the  sea,  the  tides,  the  fortifications, 
engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  strengthened 
ideas  which  his  mind  was  afterwards  to  develope. 
His  comrades  regarded  him  as  an  original,  because, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  mingled  in  none  of  their 
boisterous  pastimes,  and  frequented  the  library  more 
than  the  cafe,  and  read  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and 
Caesar  in  preference  to  the  licentious  works  of  the 
day.  But  if  severe  towards  himself,  Carnot  was 
indulgent  towards  others  :  he  could  forgive  errors, 
and  be  cheerful  in  society.  In  his  gayer  moments  he 
composed  several  lively  songs  in  praise  of  good 
companionship.  His  serious  pursuits  comprised  a 
series  of  delicate  geographical  operations  for  charts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  then  in  preparation  ;  a 
treatise  on  the  possibility  of  guiding  balloons, — the 
aerial  machines  had  not  long  been  invented,  and  the 
work  was  Carnot's  first  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  was  followed  by  an  eloge 
of  Vauban,  before  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  regarded 
by  some  as  an  undertaking  of  doubtful  propriety,  as 
Fontenelle  had  already  done  the  same  service  for  the 
Institute.  The  academician,  however,  had  considered 
only  the  science  of  his  subject, — the  young  lieutenant 
took  the  private  and  moral  life  of  Vauban,  and 
vindicated  his  name  from  some  reproach.  The  eloge 
gained  for  him  the  favourable  notice  of  Buffon,  and 


of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  with  an  earnest  invitation 
from  the  latter  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Prussian 
king  ;  but  at  the  same  time  involved  him  in  a  dispute 
with  a  superior  officer,  who  fancied  himself  injured 
by  certain  of  its  passages,  yet  was  ultimately  won 
over  by  the  candour  of  Carnot's  explanations.  The 
affair,  however,  was  near  producing  unpleasant  con- 
sequences in  another  quarter,  as  the  free  expression  of 
sentiment  and  opinion  drew  down  a  hint  of  a  lettrc  de- 
cachet.  Carnot's  next  work  was  his  well-known  "  Essay 
on  Machines  in  general,"  in  which  the  laws,  actions, 
and  other  properties  of  machinery  are  explained  and 
theorized,  and  the  allegation  "  more  noise  than 
work  "  shown  to  be  not  less  true  in  inanimate  than 
animate  operations  ;  and  projectors  of  perpetual 
motions  are  taught,  that  any  machine  abandoned  to 
itself  must  inevitably  stop  at  a  given  time, — and  also 
how  to  calculate  the  precise  moment  when  the  stop- 
page will  take  place.  The  publication  of  this  essay 
procured  an  eminent  place  for  its  author  among 
mechanicians. 

In  1791,  Carnot,  being  then  in  garrison  at  St. 
Omers,  married  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  military  administrators  of  the  province. 
This  event  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his 
election  to  represent  the  Pas  de  Calais  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly, — an  honourable  distinction, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  his 
principles,  his  moderation  of  character,  and  varied 
knowledge.  From  this  time,  the  imperious  duties  of 
public  life  absorbed  his  attention  ;  geometry  comes 
to  the  surface  only  now  and  then.  M.  Arago  takes 
much  pains  to  show  that  Carnot  was  absent  from  Paris 
during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  he  however  became 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  created 
in  April,  1793.  As  the  only  means  of  getting 
through  the  immense  amount  of  labour  that  devolved 
on  that  celebrated  body,  the  work  was  divided,  and 
to  Carnot  fell  the  organization  of  the  armies  and 
their  operations.  Once  engaged,  no  inducements 
could  cause  him  to  swerve  from  his  integrity.  He 
joined  none  of  the  clubs  then  so  rife  in  the  French 
metropolis,  and  kept  himself  conscientiously  to  the 
line  of  duty ;  and  availed  himself  of  his  position  on 
the  Committee  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  innocent, 
or  by  secret  information  to  counsel  flight  to  those 
whose  liberty  was  threatened.  It  was  he  who,  when 
the  populace  of  Paris  rose  in  fury  and  wild  alarm  at 
the  news  that  the  national  guard  of  Soissons  had  been 
killed  by  eating  flour  mixed  with  broken  glass — went 
to  that  town  to  inquire  into  the  particulars,  and 
brought  word  back  to  the  rabid  revolutionists  that 
the  alleged  outrage  had  shrunk  into  the  simple  acci- 
dent of  a  fractured  pane  of  glass  having  fallen  on  one 
of  the  sacks  of  flour  while  passing  through  the 
streets. 

France  was  threatened  on  all  hands,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  became  deplorable  in  the  extreme ; 
Carnot,  however,  brought  such  simplicity  to  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  as  to  accomplish  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work.  He  was  no  stickler  for 
the  forms  of  what  is  called  the  "  red-tape  school ; " 
all  the  documents  connected  with  the  office  passed  at 
once  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  escaped  the 
tamperings  and  delays  on  the  part  of  subordinates. 
It  was  this  arrangement  which  brought  before  him 
a  document  on  the  means  of  penetrating  Belgium, 
written  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  infantry  : 
on  reading  it,  Carnot  exclaimed — "  Here  is  a  sergeant 
who  will  make  his  \yay," — a  prediction  speedily 
verified,  for  the  sergeant  was  Hoche,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  became  captain,  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  general  of  division,  and  lastly, 
general-in -chief.  It  was  under  Carnot's  vigorous 
administration  that  saltpetre  was  sought  for  and 
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discovered  in  districts  previously  considered  totally 
deficient  in  the  mineral ;  that  the  tanning  of  leather 
became  a  process  of  days  instead  of  months,  to  supply 
shoes  to  troops  always  on  the  march  ;  that  quicker 
methods  were  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  fire-arms  ; 
that  black-lead  pencils  were  first  brought  into  use  in 
field-service,  and  the  order  to  create  graphite, 
whether  or  no,  was  obeyed  ;  that  balloons  were  first 
used  in  reconnoitring,  and  the  telegraph  first 
employed  for  the  rapid  delivery  of  despatches.  It 
was  under  Carnot,  also,  that  the  Normal  and 
Polytechnic  Schools,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  were  founded ;  he  promoted  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  cadastre,  or  register 
of  lands  and  estates. 

Out  of  the  huge  incoherent  mass  put  under  his 
charge,  Carnot  organized  fourteen  armies  ;  and 
acting  on  the  hint  of  the  Athenian  general,  that 
"  An  army  of  deer  commanded  by  a  lion,  was  better 
than  an  army  of  lions  commanded  by  a  deer,"  he 
kept ;  his  eye  continually  on  the  subordinate  officers, 
searching  among  them  for  men  equal  to  the  mighty 
tasks  that  lay  before  them.  He  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  generals,  and  gave  them  detailed  orders, 
in  which  eventualities  were  minutely  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  In  some  instances  a  whole  campaign 
was  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  his 
instructions,  and  it  was  popularly  said  at  the  time, 
"  Carnot  has  organized  victory."  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  Prince  of  Coburg  with  60,000  men  held 
the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Mormale,  and  invested 
Mauheuge,  the  Minister  ordered  an  attack,  and  went 
down  to  the  scene  of  action  to  superintend  its 
execution.  The  general  in  command  hesitated  to 
obey,  whereupon  Carnot  deprived  him  of  his  rank  in 
presence  of  all  the  troops ;  then,  shouldering  a 
musket,  and  in  his  civil  costume,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  column,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Austrian  position  was  carried. 
Prior  to  the  engagement,  the  Prince  had  declared 
"  the  republicans  to  be  excellent  soldiers,  but  that 
if  they  succeeded  in  dislodging  him  he  would  turn 
republican  himself."  Whether  he  kept  his  word  or 
not  is  unrecorded  in  the  history  of  the  battle  of 
Wattignies. 

Fourteen  departments  elected  Carnot  as  their 
representative  in  the  legislative  body  that  succeeded 
the  National  Convention  :  affairs  had  become  again 
disarranged  ;  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Directory,  and  once  more  order  took  the  place 
of  disorder.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  from  the  fact,  that 
couriers  with  important  despatches  were  often  kept 
waiting  several  days  for  money  for  their  journey. 
Armies  were  again  to  be  provided  with  efficient 
commanders  :  the  army  of  Italy  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  general  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old  ;  his  name — Bonaparte,  was  then  but  little 
known  ;  subsequent  events,  however,  verified  the 
sagacity  which  had  singled  him  out.  Yet,  amid  the 
details  of  war,  neither  art  nor  science  were  forgotten : 
the  newly-appointed  general  was  especially  instructed 
to  visit  the  artists  of  Milan  and  other  towns  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  astronomer  Oriani ;  whereby 
people  might  know  that  the  conquerors  knew  how  to 
"  ally  to  the  love  of  glory  and  liberty  that  of  talent 
and  art."  It  was  during  this  busy  period  that 
Carnot  published  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Metaphy- 
sics of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  ; "  and  he  found 
time  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

By  the  political  changes  which  shortly  afterwards 
occurred,  Carnot  became  what  was  called  "  fructi- 
dorise," — the  18th  Fructidor  caused  him,  with  many 


others,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  escaped  from  the 
Luxembourg  at  the  moment  that  the  agents  of  police 
entered  to  seize  him.  For  a  few  days  he  found 
shelter  with  the  family  of  a  working  man,  a  native 
of  the  same  province  as  the  fugitive  minister,  and  next 
with  a  partizan  of  the  government,  in  whose  house 
his  presence  was  little  likely  to  be  suspected.  While 
thus  in  concealment,  Carnot  heard  that  by  an  un- 
worthy vote  his  name  had  been  erased  from  the  list 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  of  Bonaparte  substituted. 
Whatever  feeling  may  have  been  induced  by  this 
proceeding,  was  speedily  alleviated  by  a  generous 
friend,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  reaching 
Geneva  in  safety.  In  this  city  he  lodged  for  a  time 
in  the  house  of  a  bleacher,  until  his  retreat  was 
discovered,  and  emissaries  of  the  Directory  set  to 
watch  his  goings  and  comings.  The  Genevese  govern- 
ment were  called  on  to  expel  him  from  their  territory. 
M.  Didier,  the  chief  magistrate,  wrote  to  Carnot, 
apprising  him  of  the  fact,  and  of  his  danger,  and 
suggested  an  immediate  escape  by  means  of  a  boat, 
to  be  found  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  Carnot,  appeal- 
ing to  his  host,  the  bleacher,  declared  his  name, 
position,  the  risk  that  threatened  him,  and  besought 
his  aid.  It  was  at  once  accorded  :  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ex-minister,  indued  in  a  blouse  and 
cotton  cap,  with  a  pannier-load  of  dirty  linen  on  his 
back,  the  folds  of  which  shrouded  his  features,  crept 
stealthily  through  the  streets,  and  reached  the  boat 
without  detection,  and  was  rowed  safely  to  the  little 
town  of  Nyon.  He  was  still  residing  there  when 
Napoleon  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Radstadt, 
and  the  town  being  illuminated  in  honour  of  the 
event,  Carnot  placed  two  candles  in  the  window  of 
his  lodging,  in  honour,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
distinguished  visitor,  and  the  victories  gained  by  his 
own  counsels. 

From  Nyon,  Carnot  removed  to  Augsburg,  where 
he  lived  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  science  and  letters 
until  the  famous  18th  Brumaire  recalled  him  once 
more  to  France.  He  again  became  Minister  ;  but 
when  the  independence  of  his  country  had  been 
secured  by  the  battles  of  Hohenlinden  and  Marengo, 
he  retired  into  private  life,  and  shortly  afterwards 
published  another  of  his  mathematical  works,  the 
"  Geometry  of  Position."  In  1809,  at  Napoleon's 
request,  he  drew  up  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 


i  guidance  of  military 
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officers,  and  threw  out  many  bole 
connected  with  the  subject.  During  his  retirement, 
from  1807  to  1814,  he  was  re-elected  into  the 
Institute,  and  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  as 
academician.  Not  having  the  means  to  purchase 
newspapers,  he  read  them  at  the  library,  and  was 
observed  to  make  his  appearance  every  day  punc- 
tually at  the  same  hour.  One  day,  in  1814,  after  the 
usual  perusal,  he  wrote  to  offer  his  services  to 
Napoleon.  Disaster  again  threatened  the  country, 
and  the  aid  of  even  a  sexagenarian  might  be  of  use  if 
animated  by  true  sentiments.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Antwerp,  and  although  he  started  imme- 
diately, he  found  the  city  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
through  whose  camp  he  had  to  make  his  way  to  his 
post.  Then  followed  the  bombardment — and  in  the 
three  days  that  it  lasted,  1,500  bombs  and  800  cannon- 
balls,  besides  red-hot  shot  and  rockets,  were  thrown 
into  the  place  ; — a  useless  destruction,  for  the  news 
came  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  all  cause  of 
contest  ceased.  Again,  during  the  hundred  days, 
Carnot  appeared  on  the  scene  of  public  life ;  and,  such 
was  the  effect  of  his  character,  as  to  extort  from 
Napoleon  the  avowal — "  Carnot,  I  knew  you  too 
late."  For  his  share  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
period,  he  was  once  more  proscribed,  and  on  the 
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Restoration  in  1815,  left  France  for  Warsaw,  with  a 
passport  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  found 
friends  and  succour  in  this  new  scene  of  exile  ;  among 
others,  a  poor  Frenchman,  who  had  lived  several 
years  in  Poland,  brought  to  him  a  bag  containing  the 
whole  of  his  savings. 

Unable  to  bear  the  severe  climate,  Carnot  shifted 
his  quarters  to  Magdeburg,  where,  with  one  of  his 
sons,  he  passed  the.  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  and  died  in  August,  1823,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

Such  were  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
man  of  no  mean  order ;  one  who,  amid  many  of 
high  eminence,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position,  and 
shrinks  not  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  In  person 
he  was  tall,  with  masculine  and  regular  features,  a 
broad  and  severe  brow,  and  lively,  blue,  penetrating 
eyes.  In  manner  cold  and  circumspect,  showing 
until  late  in  life  the  military  bearing  acquired  in 
youth.  Even  while  Minister,  and  ordering  others  to 
gain  victories  or  winning  them  himself,  his  rank  was 
only  that  of  Captain  of  Engineers.  When  appointed 
to  his  brief  governorship  in  Antwerp,  the  sticklers 
for  etiquette  were  astonished  to  find  a  captain  placed 
above  generals  of  long  standing,  and  as  a  title  was 
necessary  under  the  circumstances,  Carnot  was  passed 
through  the  grades  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  up  to  general  of  division,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  On  taking  possession  of 
the  command,  he  complained  that  too  much  display 
had  been  made  in  the  fitting-up  of  the  residence 
assigned  him,  and  sent  away  great  part  of  the 
furniture,  with  the  remark,  that  he  wanted  no  more 
than  was  strictly  necessary.  He  was  not  less  in- 
different to  what  are  called  favours  of  fortune  than 
to  titular  honours.  It  had  long  been  the  practice 
whenever  the  Minister  of  War  closed  a  bargain  with 
any  contractor,  for  the  latter  to  hand  over  a  gratuity, 
officially  known  as  "  pin-money  " — a  windfall  for  the 
functionary's  wife,  which,  though  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  bond,  was  not  less  regarded  as  legal.  One 
day,  Carnot  having  concluded  a  purchase  of  horses, 
the  contractor,  according  to  usage,  presented  a 
douceur  of  50,000  francs.  The  Minister  at  first  was 
astonished,  but  on  being  enlightened  touching  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  he  took  the  money  with 
one  hand,  and  laughing,  gave  it  back  with  the  other, 
and  demanded  an  immediate  receipt  for  the  sum  on 
account. 

On  one  occasion,  while  still  Minister,  the  Consuls 
considered  it  desirable  that  he  should  undertake  a 
mission  to  the  army  of  Moreau,  then  in  Germany, 
enjoining  him  to  travel  in  such  style,  and  exercise 
such  liberality  as  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
Republic.  He  set  out  with  six  officers,  two  couriers, 
and  one  servant.  He  inspected  the  troops  stationed 
on  the  route,  and  having  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  journey,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  paid  back 
10,680  francs  out  of  24,000  that  had  been  granted 
for  his  expenses  ;  and  fearing  that  the  difference 
might  be  considered  as  too  lavish  an  outlay,  he  gave 
in  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditure,  and  reminded 
the  Consuls  of  their  injunctions  touching  eclat  and 
generosity.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  were  at 
first  at  a  loss  how  to  credit  the  returned  amount,  but 
on  referring  back  in  the  account-books,  the  clerks 
found  satisfactory  precedents.  For  every  official 
mission  undertaken  by  Carnot,  a  credit  stood  against 
his  name. 

In  sterling  qualities  such  as  these,  Carnot  found  a 
safeguard  against  the  slanders  of  faction  ;  the  most 
envious  of  his  contemporaries  could  never  prove 
aught  against  his  integrity  or  disinterestedness,  and 
friends  and  enemies  agree  in  their  estimate  of  his 
worth  as  a  son,  husband,  and  father.  When  accused 


of  treasonable  concert  with  Pichegru,  Carnot  replied 
"  That  during  the  whole  period  of  his  directorial 
functions,  he  had  not  gone  out  a  dozen  times  without 
being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  sisters,  or  children  ;" 
and  under  the  burden  of  reproach  he  never  forgot  the 
sense  of  justice.  "  Universal  tolerance,"  as  he  said 
while  in  exile,  "  is  the  dogma  of  which  I  make  high 
profession.  We  ought  not  to  kill  men  to  force  them 
to  believe,  neither  ought  they  to  be  killed  to  be  kept 
from  believing.  Let  us  pity  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  since  each  has  his  own,  and  leave  prejudice  to 
wear  itself  out  by  time,  when  it  cannot  be  cured  by 
reason." 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  GRAVE. 

ON  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropics,  in  about  eight  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, lies  that  beautiful  charnel-house,  Sierra  Leone, 
the  White  Man's  Grave.  As  you  approach  it  from  the 
ocean,  through  the  narrows  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
Carpenter  Rocks,,  over  which  the  waves  dash  wildly, 
towering  mountains  rise  up  gradually  inland  ;  and 
the  noble  bay  and  estuary  of  Sierra  Leone,  surrounded 
by  its  delicious  panorama,  and  studded  with  shipping 
of  all  kinds,  men-of-war,  merchantmen,  captured 
slavers,  boats,  and  canoes,  lying  off  the  little  capital 
of  Free  Town,  come  full  into  sight. 

One  of  the  first  questions  put  to  the  pilot  when  he 
steps  on  board,  is,  "Have  there  been  many  deaths 
among  the  white  residents  lately?"  or,  "  Is  the 
colony  considered  healthy  at  present  ? "  For  the 
place,  with  all  its  natural  beauties,  has  a  bad  name, 
and  it  is  said  of  its  governors,  that  it  generally  has 
two, — one  going  out  living,  and  another  coming  home 
dead. 

Almost  the  first  sensation  of  the  visitor  on  landing, 
is  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  a  prostration  of  the 
muscular  energies ;  a  volume  of  heat  seems  to  rush 
upwards  from  the  ground,  and  if  he  land  in  the 
evening,  his  ears  are  surprised  by  the  buzz  and  hum 
of  crickets,  mosquitoes,  and  thousands  of  swarming 
\vinged  insects,  which  fill  the  air. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  raw,  misty,  rainy 
climate  of  Britain  and  the  tropical  atmosphere  of 
Sierra  Leone  !  Here  invention  is  exhausted  in 
contriving  means  of  keeping  out  the  cold,  there 
the  great  enemy  is  the  heat.  The  rain  here,  the 
sun  there.  Mackintosh  contrives  water-proof  capes 
for  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  find  their 
chiefest  luxury  in  a  mosquito  bar.  We  load  our- 
selves with  woollens  ;  the  settlers  there  can  scarcely 
tolerate  nankin ;  and  the  natives  walk  about  in 
the  simplest  attire  imaginable,  —  without  either 
nankin  or  woollen,  the  court  dress  of  the  Kroo 
women  being  a  necklace.  You  go  to  bed  under 
a  thin  cotton  sheet,  and  sleep  flies  from  you  ;  night, 
the  friend  of  the  weary,  is  at  Sierra  Leone  your  foe. 
Centipedes  lurk  under  your  pillow,  and  no  sooner 
have  you  laid  down  to  rest,  than  they  rush  out  to 
the  assault.  They  are  followed  by  bands  of  horrible 
cockroaches,  which,  if  pei-mitted,  will  nibble  the  ends 
of  your  fingers,  producing  festering  wounds.  Sleep 
is  banished  by  terror,  and  you  rush  into  the  open  air  for 
relief.  In  the  morning  you  sit  at  breakfast,  and  a 
huge  tarantula  falls  from  the  ceiling,  plop  into  your 
cup  ;  bug-a-bugs,  or  chamber  ants,  crawl  over  your 
bread,  and  a  gigantic  black  cricket  perches  at  your 
ear,  and  then  proceeds  vigorously  to  take  out  of 
you  his  morning  repast.  Who  would  not  choose  the 
raw  chill  of  England,  with  its  healthful  household 
fires,  rather  than  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Sierra 
Leone,  with  these  sickly  horrors  and  abominations  ? 

Turn  out  of  doors  in  the  early  morning,  and  look 
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around  you.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  land,  yet  accursed. 
Towering  behind  the  town,  rises  the  Barrack  Hill ; 
beyond  it,  Leicester  Mountain  and  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
three  thousand  feet  high,  clothed  to  the  summit  with 
forests  of  palms,  locusts,  and  wild-cotton  trees,  rich  and 
luxuriant  in  foliage.  Free  Town  itself  is  a  pleasantly 
situated,  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets  consisting 
of  houses  and  huts  of  all  sizes  and  materials,  each 
surrounded  by  its  garden  crowded  with  orange 
and  lime-trees,  banana  and  plantain,  with  their  broad 
luxuriant  leaves.  The  principal  street,  called  Water 
Street,  runs  parallel  with  the  beach  ;  connected 
with  it  is  the  parade  ground,  around  which  the 
principal  government  buildings  have  been  erected,  at 
a  frightful  waste  of  money.  A  small  battery,  moun- 
ted with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  parade  ground,  at  the  part  which  overhangs 
the  beach.  It  commands  the  harbour,  and  overawes 
the  Bullom  shore,  which  lies  across  the  water  some 
six  miles  off.  This  parade  is  always  a  scene  of  lively 
bustle,  resembling  the  English  green  in  appearance, 
though  its  frequenters  are  of  a  kind  how  different ! 
Here  is  a  picture  of  ' '  the  company, "  as  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Poole  in  his  recent  work.* 

"The  tiny  and  naked  '  Pickaninnee,'  with  his  ill- 
proportioned  stomach,  his  head,  and  little  legs, 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  tall  thin  mandingo, 
whose  dress  is  nothing  better  than  the  slovenly 
covering  of  some  dirty  linen  in  the  shape  of  a  surplice, 
with  a  short  under-garment,  which  generally  dis- 
appears at  the  knees.  Some  of  them  wear  long 
trowsers,  but  appear  to  walk  very  awkwardly  and 
uncomfortably  in  them.  Extremes  of  wretchedness 
and  extravagance  mark  the  style  and  dress  of  many 
of  these  people.  The  fantastic  finery  and  aping 
'  English  fashion, '  are  opposed  to  a  coarse  simplicity, 
which  the  sable  dames  of  the  coast,  according  to 
taste,  sometimes  prefer.  The  able-bodied  Krooman, 
with  his  large  ivory  or  bone  rings  round  his  wrists 
or  ankles,  displaying  his  broad,  sinewy,  and  glossy 
black  back  shining  in  the  sun,  rolls  along  (a  pipe  in 
his  mouth),  a  huge  cask.  The  Joloff,  of  another 
African  tribe,  with  his  greasy  hair  dropping  in 
thickly-plaited  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  is  drag- 
ging a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  heifer,  after  the  old  and 
vulgar  saying  of  '  Pull  baker,  pull  devil.'  " 

The  market-place,  in  its  full  tide  of  business, 
presents  a  moving  mass  of  screaming,  quarrelling, 
and  bartering  personages,  of  all  colours,  from  the 
pure  jet  black  to  the  tawny  or  sienna,  and  the 
women  above  all  are  noisy,  abusive,  quarrelsome,  and 
violent. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  place  is  excessively  low,  as 
it  generally  is  where  the  climate  is  deadly.  Curious 
fact  it  is,  however  it  may  be  explained,  that  disso- 
luteness and  criminality  never  assume  worsa  forms 
than  where  life  is  the  least  certain  at  any  moment. 
The  population  of  Sierra  Leone  are  thievish  ;  you 
cannot  leave  a  sideboard  or  pantry  open,  but  it  is 
rifled  by  your  servants  ;  if  you  deal  with  them  in  the 
market-place,  they  will  cheat  you  ;  if  you  are  lying 
ill  of  fever  in  your  bed,  should  you  ever  get  up 
again,  you  will  find  your  clothes  stolen.  Dr.  Poole 
describes  the  thieves  as  "  crawling  all-fours  into  your 
room,  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  serpent,  their  bodies 
oiled  to  escape  the  grasp,  in  event  of  their  being 
taken  in  the  act."  The  nurses  who  tend  the  sick, 
are  thieves  like  the  rest.  Bottles  of  wine  and  ale, 
a  score  or  two  of  candles,  and  poultry  and  eggs, 
disappear,  as  well  as  money  and  watches,  of  which 
they  are  especially  fond.  "I  knew  an  individual," 
says  Dr.  Poole,  "who,  with  his  wife,  were  'down,' 
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that  is,  sick  with  fever,  of  which  the  latter  ultimately 
died.  On  examination,  their  wardrobes,  particularly 
that  of  the  deceased,  were  literally  rifled  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  dresses  and  linen.  It  cannot  be 
difficult  where  to  fix  the  suspicion." 

Dishonesty  pervades  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  classes,  the  white  settlers  as  well  as  the  black 
people.  Thievery  is  winked  at  ;  hangings  for  mur- 
der are  frequent,  but  seem  to  have  no  effect  ;  the 
police  is  a  humbug,  allowing  thieves,  when  taken,  to 
escape  into  the  bush,  and  continue  their  courses  with 
impunity.  Dr.  Poole  says  the  natives  have  no  idea 
that  hanging  is  an  ignominious  death,  and  it  fails  to 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  crime.  And  then 
grog-shops  abound,  where  the  natives  may  fan  their 
passions  into  demoniac  fury  ; — grog  and  dram-drink- 
ing, almost  the  only  part  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion which  these  poor  creatures  have  yet  been  able  to 
appreciate.  Truly  does  Dr.  Poole  characterize  the 
grog-shops  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  "  holes  of  abomina- 
tion," and  he  urges  their  restriction  and  reduction  by 
a  heavy  tax.  But  the  most  desperate  drinkers  of 
all,  are  the  whites.  Almost  immediately  on  his 
arrival.  Dr.  Poole  had  to  read  the  funeral  service 
over  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  come 
out,  the  man  having  died  a  victim  to  excessive 
drinking. 

"  To  speak  the  truth,"  he  says,  "  society  is 
generally  and  radically  bad  ;  bad  in  its  tastes,  dis- 
position, morality,  inclinations,  and  principles.  The 
true  delineation  of  society  in  Sierra  Leone  is  this, 
that  on  the  broad  view  of  men  and  manners,  without 
doubt,  every  one  is  for  himself ;  but  without  any  of 
the  better  and  mitigatory  features  of  selfishness, 
which  sometimes  assist  a  little  to  soften  down  the 
odious  asperities  of  its  nature.  Party  spirit  prevails 
in  the  extreme.  The  most  spotless  character  is  not 
safe,  and  yet  the  most  unblushing  immorality  is 
tolerated  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effrontry,  which 
can  only  be  equalled  by  that  hardness  of  heart  which 
accounts  for  it.  There  is  not  so  much  as  the  modesty 
of  shame  to  disguise  the  sin  of  an  illicit  passion. 
Virtue  may,  without  the  slightest  aberration  from 
truth,  be  said  to  be  brow-beaten  by  Vice  in  Sierra 
Leone.  You  are  obliged  to  breathe  the  air  of  vitupera- 
tion and  slander  there, — a  moral  atmosphere  as 
noxious  to  the  health  as  it  is  to  the  peace  of  the 
colonists  of  that  deadly  clime." 

Gambling  is  also  carried  on  to  a  ruinous  extent, 
and  the  excesses  which  invariably  attend  on  the 
gamester's  career  lose  nothing  of  their  force  or 
temptations  in  an  African  climate.  There  is  a  gross 
indecency  of  manners  and  of  dress,  and  the  one  immo- 
rality only  seems  to  feed  the  other.  Offensive 
examples  of  brutal  indecency  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen  in  public ;  and  in  private,  what  are  called 
"Dignity  Balls,"  afford  pretences  for  all  kinds  of 
immorality  and  excess.  These  are  patronized  by  the 
whites  and  frequented  by  the  natives,  feeding  the 
strong  passion  of  the  African  for  self-indulgence, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  their  nature, 
even  from  their  earliest  years.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Poole,  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  as  to  the  gross  immorality  of  Sierra  Leone, — 
that  lazarhouse  of  vice  and  land  of  death. 

Mr.  Rankin  mentions  an  instance,  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  morality  of  the  colony.  In  the  prin- 
cipal burying-ground  stands  a  handsome  monument, 
erected  by  a  late  governor,  to  the  memory  of  a  young 
coloured  girl,  an  especial  favourite.  The  attendance 
of  the  principal  government  functionaries  was  desired, 
to  give  public  pomp  to  her  funeral.  The  epitaph  is 
copied  verbatim,  and  needs  no  comment.  "  To  the 
memory  of  Mary  Esmond,  who  departed  this  life, 
aged  fifteen  years  and  eleven  months  ;  and  of  her 
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infant  son,  who  died  in  the  same  hour  on  the  same 
day,  aged  twelve  months." 

The  dark  tragedy  connected  with  the  death  of 
L.  E.  L.,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  settlement  similar 
to  Sierra  Leone,  at  a  point  of  the  coast  further  south, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  history  of 
African  licentiousness  mixed  up  with  that  affair, 
which  has  only  been  darkly  hinted  at,  but  has  never 
yet  been  cleared  up, — perhaps  never  will  be.  But  the 
state  of  society  at  Sierra  Leone  affords  some  melan- 
choly illustration  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  fright- 
ful immolation  of  that  unhappy  genius  on  the  deadly 
African  shore. 

Let  us  add  that  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1844,  there 
were  only  thirty-nine  white  women,  and  very  few  of 
these  ladies  ;  that  there  were  at  the  same  time  136 
white  men,  and  about  45,000  blacks,  coloured  people, 
and  resident  strangers, — the  blacks  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  liberated  slaves  of  all  tribes,  landed  from 
captured  slavers  at  Sierra  Leone, — and  the  mixed 
character  of  the  population  may  be  imagined. 
Here  are  a  host  of  blacks  landed  at  one  place, 
from  all  quarters,  in  a  perfectly  savage  state,  and 
thrown  at  once  upon  their  own  resources.  True,  we 
cannot  expect  a  very  refined  state  of  society  from 
such  an  admixture.  But  how  does  the  plan  work, 
of  thus  checking  and  ameliorating  the  horrible  slave- 
trade  ?  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Poole,  as  of  all  other 
competent  witnesses,  is  to  the  effect  that  our 
attempts  to  crush  it  by  force,  have  only  served  to 
render  it  more  hideous,  and  inflicted  an  increased 
amount  of  suffering  on  the  slaves.  A  few  thousands 
are  emancipated  and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  enjoy 
liberty,  misery,  and  licentiousness  ;  but  thousands 
more  have  their  sufferings  frightfully  increased,  and 
the  slave-trade  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  checked. 
It  goes  on  at  Free  Town  itself,  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  governor  and  the  guns  of  the  British  ships. 
One  of  the  slaver's  richest  harvests  is  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Mandingoes  cariy  off  large  numbers  openly,  in 
exchange  for  rice  and  other  commodities,  and  sell 
them  to  the  exporters,  who  are  always  hovering  about 
the  coast. 

Dr.  Poole  mentions  it  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
black  woman  called  Trinorman,  who  was  exhibited 
at  anti-slavery  meetings  in  London  as  a  practical 
friend  of  emancipation,  and  reaped  no  small  gains 
from  her  reputation,  was  discovered  on  her  return  to 
the  colony,  to  be  a  regular  practised  slave-dealer. 
Dr.  Poole  insists  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with 
the  slave-trade,  is  to  make  it  Piracy.  But  we  question 
whether  even  this  would  cut  at  the  roots  of  the  evil. 
There  would  be  an  increase  of  pirates,  and  no  want  of 
Africans  to  sell  each  other  as  before.  Dr.  Poole  thus 
describes  a  landed  cargo  of  liberated  slaves  : — 

"The  living  cargo  is  disposed  of  in  the  Liberated 
African  Yard,  where  they  are  comfortably  cared  for 
and  looked  after.  The  females  are  placed  in  a  ward 
separated  from  that  of  the  men.  In  the  yard  is  a 
large  open  shed,  under  which  is  the  cooking-appa- 
ratus, where  the  negroes  prepare  their  food.  In  my 
visits  to  the  gaol,  I  have  often  watched  these  wild 
men,  for  most  of  them  are  no  better  when  they  first 
enter  the  yard,  from  the  window  which  overlooks 
that  department  ;  and  a  complete  picture  of  savages 
they  present.  The  whole  scene,  in  fact,  is  striking, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  many  painful  reflections. 
Uncivilized,  uneducated,  and  ignorant  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  creation,  these  untutored  barbarians 
teach  a  mortifying  lesson  to  man,  and  serve  to 
humble  him  who  is  so  ready  to  exalt  himself  in  his 
siTperiority  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  To  look  at 
these  creatures,  almost  unclad,  exhibiting  as  they  do 
such  frightful  models  of  the  human  figure,  so  irra- 
tional in  their  talk  and  gestures,  so  apish  in  their 


laughter,  so  fierce  in  their  expressions  of  anger  and 
resentment,  many  of  them  having  their  heads  shaved, 
and  handling  the  food  which  they  devour  with  as 
much  of  the  restless  action  of  that  irrational  animal 
which  is  the  Burlesque  of  their  nature, — leaves  a  sad 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  humiliating  effects 
of  sin.  And  then  the  immense  fire  and  huge  caul- 
drons full  of  thin  rice  and  messing,  which  you  may 
see  them  stirring  about  with  long  sticks,  and  the 
large  casks  or  tubs  out  of  which  they  feed.  These 
need  be  seen  but  once  to  be  long  remembered." 

Yet  these  wretched  specimens  of  humanity  are 
born,  and  live,  in  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature, 
"  where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine."  It  is 
indeed  a  rich  and  beautiful  land,  fertile  and  prolific, 
almost  to  excess.  The  soil  produces  so  abundantly 
and  so  luxuriantly,  as  almost  to  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator.  Along  the  rivers  proceed- 
ing from  the  interior,  the  scenery  is  of  the  most 
beautiful  description, — rich,  picturesque,  and  varied. 
Lofty  mountains  covered  with  vegetation,  hem  in 
lovely  valleys,  watered  by  noble  rivers.  But  all  this 
beauty  has  its  drawbacks  ;  the  rivers  are  peopled 
by  alligators,  the  woods  by  snakes  and  ravenous 
beasts  and  birds,  and  the  warm  air  is  full  of  mosqui- 
toes and  stinging  insects.  "  The  prolificness  of 
nature  (says  Dr.  Poole)  in  this  climate,  is  astonishing, 
and  would  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  nre 
unacquainted  with  it  ;  but  the  decay,  alas,  of  every- 
thing is  in  proportion  to  it,  if  not  more  rapid." 
Pines  of  the  richest  flavour  grow  as  easily  as  cab- 
bages do  with  us,  and  parasitic  plants,  such  as  we 
tenderly  rear  in  hot-houses,  there  grow  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  hang  pendent  from  the  boughs  of  the 
lofty  trees.  The  beautifully  green  bush  grows  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  at  high-tide  the  sea  washes 
the  roots.  Bug-a-bugs  and  black  ants  abound  in 
the  woods,  and  lizards  of  all  sizes  are  to  be  seen 
running  up  the  trees,  while  occasionally  you  fall  in 
with  a  chattering  band  of  monkeys,  and  now  and 
then  with  a  chimpanzee,  of  whom  the  blacks  are 
curiously  jealous.  Dr.  Poole  mentions  a  case  of  a 
poor  bushman  having  been  shot  by  some  countrymen 
prowling  through  the  wood,  in  mistake  for  an  animal 
of  this  land  ;  "a,  mistake,"  adds  the  writer,  "which 
can  be  perfectly  understood  and  believed  by  those 
who  have  seen  some  of  the  lowest  species  of  negro, 
and  the  highest  species  of  that  animal." 

The  best  view  of  the  bay  of  Sierra  Leone  and  of 
the  fine  country  stretched  around  it,  is  obtained 
from  the  lofty  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  which  rises  up 
behind  Free  Town.  As  you  advance  upwards, 
mountain  upon  mountain,  and  hill  within  hill,  with 
their  dells  and  precipices,  their  chasms  and  valleys, 
clothed  in  verdure  and  covered  with  bush  and  forest- 
wood,  rise  up  before  you  ;  and  whenever  you  pause  to 
rest  and  cast  your  eye  upon  the  path  you  have 
traversed,  as  bold  a  scene  as  you  would  meet  with 
anywhere  is  before  you.  On  a  fine  clear  day  the 
Banana  islands  and  every  object  to  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  with  their  intermediate  villages,  mav  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Sugar-loaf.  The 
river  and  its  numerous  windings,  as  well  as  the  islets 
upon  it,  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  dense 
mass  of  trees  rising  above  each  other,  up  to  the  very- 
level  on  which  you  stand,  give  a  rich  and  imposing 
grandeur  to  the  scene.  The  little  forest  of  masts  fills 
the  harbour  of  Free  Town.  The  inlets  and  outlets  of 
the  coast,  the  capes,  the  villages  bordering  the  sea- 
shore, the  bays  and  creeks,  leave  no  empty  space  in 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  view  ;  whilst  nu- 
merous huts  interspersed  with  gardens,  streets  either 
green  with  the  Bermuda  grass  or  glaring  with  the 
red  soil,  the  Bullom  shore,  the  winding  river,  the 
race-course,  and  more  prominent  buildings  of  the 
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town,  stand  out  in  relief  on  these  different  locali- 
ties. 

One  of  the  fine  sights  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  bush- 
burning  among  the  hills.  Bush-fires  are  very 
frequent,  and  in  the  night,  it  is  very  grand  to  see 
how  they  illumine  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains 
with  their  fitful  and  lurid  flames.  As  the  night 
steals  on,  masses  of  flame  roll  along  their  spiral 
heads  of  fire,  in  one  continuous  line.  One  while 
they  disappear  as  if  extinguished,  the  next  moment 
they  burst  out  again  with  increased  brilliancy 
and  power,  making  the  ocean  before  them  look  like 
a  broad  sheet  of  transparent  light.  These  fires  soon 
destroy  immense  quantities  of  trees  and  bush  ;  but 
such  is  the  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation,  that  in  the 
course  of  another  season  or  two,  the  bush  and  the 
forest  are  as  dense  as  before. 

Dr.  Poole,  while  on  the  African  coast,  got  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  Gambia,  up  which  river  he  made 
a  short  expedition  in  the  government  steamer  Albert, 
one  of  the  ill-fated  three  vessels  engaged  in  the  Niger 
expedition.  This  steamer  is  a  worthless  article,  its 
boilers  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  constantly 
bursting,  sometimes  oftener  than  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  yet  Dr.  Poole  states  that  though 
"an  annual  allowance  of  two  thousand  pounds  is 
granted,  to  keep  this  wretched  memorial  of  a  still 
more  wretched  expedition  in  a  serviceable  state  for 
public  use,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  abominable  dirt 
and  neglect."  As  it  was,  the  party  managed  to 
ascend  the  Gambia,  to  hold  several  interviews  with 
the  kings  and  royal  families  along  the  banks  of  that 
fine  river  ;  the  princes  of  the  land  sharing  its  domi- 
nion with  the  monkeys,  who  in  some  places  are  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  drive  the  natives  from  their  homes. 

Near  Nabunting,  Dr.  Poole  met  with  the  remark- 
able vegetable  phenomenon  of  "the  Burning-Bush, 
which  produces  a  fruit  somewhat  similar  to  a  pine- 
apple in  appearance,  and,  when  ripe,  bursts  and 
consumes  itself,  producing  a  strange  effect  on  the 
bush,  which  is  not  consumed." 

The  scenery  all  up  the  river  Gambia,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  penetrated,  is  most  lovely,  and  the  land  is  rich 
and  fertile  in  the  extreme,  covered  with  vegetation 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  over  which  lofty  trees 
shake  their  blossoms.  Mahogany,  palmettoes,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  dwarf  palm-trees,  extend  across  the  country 
toward  distant  risings,  and  here  and  there  extensive 
rice-fields,  bounded  by  impenetrable  groves,  lay 
spread  before  the  eye  in  beauty.  The  waste  of 
wealth  is  wondrous,  the  profusion  of  vegetation 
luxurious,  and  all  to  little  purpose.  The  savages 
along  the  banks  of  this  noble  river  are  inveterate 
slave-dealers,  and  the  kings  would  not  scruple  to  sell 
any  one  of  their  subjects  for  a  string  of  beads  or  a 
bottle  of  rum. 

With  all  its  natural  beauties,  Central  Africa  is 
indeed  a  dismal  region.  The  state  of  the  slave-coasts 
is  horrible.  There  are  few  or  no  signs  of  health 
about  them,  and  the  aspect  of  society  there  is  apt  to 
induce  a  feeling  of  hopeless  despair.  Yet  earnest 
work  has  already  produced  some  fruits,  and  earnest 
work  continued  may  produce  still  more.  No  one  can 
withhold  the  meed  of  high  approbation,  in  beholding 
the  devotion  of  that  band  of  zealous  religious  men 
who  have  thrown  themselves  into  Africa — such  men 
as  Campbell,  Moffat,  and  Poole, — with  the  one  object 
of  bringing  these  poor  benighted  heathens  to  light 
and  life.  Three  several  dangerous  attacks  of  illness 
had  nearly  brought  Dr.  Poole  to  the  grave.  But  after 
recruiting  his  health  for  a  short  time  in  England, 
he  heroically  set  forward  again  on  his  path  of 
duty.  There  is  something  peculiarly  touching,  to  our 
minds,  in  the  following  words,  which  conclude  his 
recent  work  on  Sierra  Leone  : — 


"  Twelve  months  breathing  in  England,"  he  writes, 
"have  made  me  comparatively  a  new  man.  Old 
scenes  will  shortly  be  revived,  former  labours 
renewed,  fresh  hazards  run,  and  the  vast  Atlantic 
crossed  by  me  for  the  eleventh  time.  To-morrow, 
I  shall  be  steaming  it  up  Channel  towards  that 
land  proverbial  for  its  unhealthiness,  and  dreaded 
for  its  fever.  My  book  and  my  country,  —my  home 
and  all  its  tender  endearments,  will  have  been  left 
behind.  I  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
the  fate  of  these  volumes  which  I  now  send  forth  to 
the  world.  But,  '  who  can  control  his  fate  ? '  Sub- 
mission is  our  duty  as  well  as  wisdom.  I  must 
therefore  square  accounts  with  my  reader,  and  only 
hope,  that  should  he  derive  amusement  or  instruction 
from  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  he  will  deal  gently 
with  their  imperfections,  and  bestow  a  kindly  wish 
and  prayer  on  their  absent  author." 

NEVER  STRIKE  YOUR  CHILD. 

This  may  seem  to  be  rather  ultra  in  principle,  but 
it  is  the  only  proper  ground  of  treatment.  Let  us  first 
examine  and  ascertain  the  desired  result.  Suppose 
your  child  does  wrong, — your  first  wish  is  to  learn 
him  that  the  act  is  wrong.  Now,  having  become 
aware  that  a  certain  act  is  wrong,  he  again  commits 
it ; — you  demand  obedience  ;  obedience  to  what  ?  to 
the  wishes  of  a  parent,  not  obedience  to  a  mere  blow. 
The  obedience  desired  is  from  a  knowledge  of  right, 
not  from  a  mere  slavish  fear ;  for,  if  the  child's  obe- 
dience be  founded  upon  fear  alone,  then,  in  the  absence 
of  the  cause  of  that  fear,  he  will  have  no  incentive  to 
the  obedience  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  child's 
obedience  be  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
right,  then  the  incentive  is  always  present,  for  know- 
ledge once  attained  will  always  remain,  and  the  child 
will  obey  because  he  wants  to.  But  a  blow  never 
created  a  desire  to  do  right ;  it  may  operate  to  the 
prevention  of  the  overt  act,  but  the  same  feelings 
which  prompted  to  disobedience  are  still  there,  and 
rather  made  more  turbulent  than  otherwise.  Those 
feelings  in  the  child's  bosom  which  the  parent  aims 
to  bring  into  requisition,  or,  at  least,  which  should  be 
brought  into  requisition, — feelings  of  love  and  filial 
duty, — are  at  once  submerged  by  the  baser  passions 
upon  the  infliction  of  a  blow,  and  the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment is  the  only  result. 

DON'T  STAND  STILL. 

If  you  do  you  will  be  run  over.  Motion,  action, 
progress, — these  are  the  words  which  now  fill  the 
vaults  of  heaven  with  their  stirring  demands,  and 
make  humanity's  heart  pulsate  with  a  stronger  bound. 
Advance,  or  stand  aside  ;  do  not  block  up  the  way 
and  hinder  the  career  of  others  :  there  is  too  much  to 
do  now  to  allow  of  inaction  anywhere,  or  in  any  one. 
There  is  something  for  all  to  do  ;  the  world  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  known  ; — wider  in  magnitude, 
closer  in  interest,  more  loving  and  more  eventful  than 
of  old, — not  in  deeds  of  daring, — not  in  the  ensan- 
guined field, — not  in  chains  and  terrors, — not  in 
blood,  and  tears,  and  gloom, — but  in  the  leaping, 
vivifying,  exhilarating  impulses  of  a  better  birth  of 
the  soul.  Header,  are  you  doing  your  part  in  this 
work  ? 

WOMAN. 

There  is  nothing,  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by 
which  I  have  through  life  more  profited  than  by  the 
just  observations,  the  good  opinion,  and  the  sincere 
and  gentle  encouragement  of  amiable  and  sensible 
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BE  IN  TIME. 

Think  in  time  !  perhaps 

The  power  may  be  denied 
When  Sorrow 's  at  your  door, 

Or  Danger  by  your  side. 
A  thoughtless  youth  will  run 

Its  course  before  the  prime  ; 
How  to  provide  for  Age 

Is  wisdom  : — THINK  IN  TIME  ! 

Spealc  in  time  !  don't  linger, 

Pausing  on  the  brink  ; 
Be  your  purpose  worthy, — 

Utter  what  you  think. 
Sometimes  a  word  will  save, 

Then  silence  is  a  crime  ; — 
The  best  thoughts  lack  a  use 

Kept  secret : — SPEAK  IN  TIME  ! 

Act  in  time  !  reflect, — - 

None  can  the  past  renew  ; 
To  think  and  speak  are  vain, 

Unless  you  mean  to  do. 
We  cannot  count  our  days  ; 

Perhaps  the  next  slow  chime 
May  toll,  my  friend,  for  you, — 

Prepare,  then  : — ACT  IN  TIME  ! 

C.  SEARS  LANCASTER. 


0,  THE  HEATHER  ! 

O,  the  heather  !  hey,  the  heather  ! 

O,  the  bonny  heather  ! 
Where  first  I  wooed  my  darling  Ann, 

In  the  simmer  weather. 

Bright  and  golden  were  the  heavens, 

Shining  all  around  us  ; 
Brighter  still  the  golden  threads 

Wherewith  love  had  bound  us. 

She  was  kind,  and  sweet,  and  willing,— 

I  was  fond  and  loving, — 
So  I  pressed  her  lips  to  mine 

As  we  went  a  roving. 

"Fie  !"  she  said,  but  did  not  mean  it, — 

O,  the  bonny  heather  ! 
Amongst  the  purple  flowers  we  sat, 

Clasped  in  love  th'gither. 

Fonder,  fonder,  as  became  us, 

With  a  thousand  kisses  ; 
Eyes  met  eyes,  lips  clung  to  lips, 

Thrilled  with  deepest  blisses. 

Then  I  said,  "  My  darling  Annie, 

Be  thou  mine  for  ever  !  " 
"Yes,"  she  answered,   "  I  am  thine  ; 

We'll  be  parted  never  ! " 

O,  the  heather  !  hey,  the  heather  ! 

Bless  the  bonny  heather  ! 
Where  first  I  wooed  my  lovely  Ann, 

In  the  sunnier  weather. 

JANUARY  SEARLE. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

ANGER  is  like  a  min,  which,  in  falling  upon  its  vic- 
tim, breaks  itself  to  pieces. 

MANY  pant  for  the  prize,  but  will  not  run  in  the 
race. 

WISDOM  is  a  palace  of  which  only  the  vestibule  has 
yet  been  entered. 

MOONLIGHT  is  a  great  beautifier,  and  especially  of 
all  that  has  been  touched  by  the  finger  of  decay,  from 
a  palace  to — a  woman.  It  softens  what  is  harsh, 
renders  fairer  what  is  fair,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  a 
tender  melancholy  in  harmony  with  all  around. 

DEFERENCE  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  indi- 
rect, and  the  most  elegant  of  all  compliments. 

PERSONS  of  weak  minds  and  a  strong  will  seldom 
suspect  the  mischief  they  continually  occasion  to  ori- 
ginate with  themselves. 

MANY  of  the  empty  pots  in  an  apothecary's  shop 
are  as  gaudily  decorated,  and  neatly  marked,  as  those 
that  are  full. 

THE  vulgar  trace  faults  in  others  which  they  them- 
selves possess,  but  have  no  idea  of  excellences  to  which 
they  have  no  pretensions. 

THERE  are  no  friendships  among  men  of  talent 
more  likely  to  be  sincere  than  those  between  painters 
and  poets.  Possessed  of  the  same  qualities  of  mind, 
governed  by  the  same  principles  of  taste  and  natural 
laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  applying  them  to  dif- 
ferent yet  mutually-illustrative  arts,  they  are  con- 
stantly in  sympathy,  and  never  in  collision,  with  each 
other. 

THE  only  gratification  a  covetous  man  gives  his 
neighbours  is  to  let  them  see  that  he  himself  is  as  little 
better  for  what  he  has  as  they  are. 

MARRYING  for  a  home  is  a  most  tiresome  way  of 
getting  a  living. 

A  PERSON  can  scarcely  be  put  into  amoie  dangerous 
position  than  when  external  circumstances  have  pro- 
duced some  striking  change  in  his  condition  without 
his  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  having  undergone 
any  preparation  for  it. 

POETRY  and  Consumption  are  the  most  flattering  of 


To  raise  esteem,  we  must  benefit  others  ;  to  procure 
love,  we  must  please  them. 

AN  honest  man  lives  not  to  the  world,  but  to  his 
own  conscience. 

AN  honest  man  is  bolder  in  the  opposition  of  ill 
things  than  tyranny  itself  can  be  in  the  imposing  of 
them. 

WHEN  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  purpose, 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  attained  it ;  and, 
because  we  have  already  done  much,  too  suddenly 
conclude  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 

SUPERFICIAL  writers  and  talkers,  like  the  mole,  may 
think  themselves  deep  when  they  are  exceedingly  near 
the  surface. 

WE  should  answer  the  accusations  even  of  the  most 
contemptible  :  the  yelping  cur  at  a  horse's  heels  is  a 
pitiful  brute,  but  he  may  cause  an  overthrow. 

HISTORY  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies. 

IN  every  human  cdndition  foes  lie  in  wait  for  us, 
invincible  except  by  cheerfulness  and  equanimity. 
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A    BACK    STKEET. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

CERTAIN  it  is  that  we  ever  experience  a  very  sombre 
shade  of  moral  and  mental  reflection  while  walking 
along  a  "  back  street,"  and  taking  our  close  survey 
of  the  general  depots  that  minister  to  the  daily  wants 
of  the  world's  lowly  denizens.  We  are  afraid  some- 
times that  all  "  conventional "  propriety  is  forsaken 
by  us  as  we  stand  staring  into  a  penny-pie  shop, 
or  linger  about  an  old  woman's  apple-stall,  where 
two  or  three  urchins  are  debating  as  to  the  largest 
property  that  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  a  small 
coin.  We  think  it  was  that  amiable  and  gifted  man 
Charles  Lamb,  who  advised  us  to  occasionally  give  a 
guinea  to  a  beggar,  that  we  might  perceive  the  full 
emotion  of  pleasurable  surprise  ;  but  not  being  rich 
enough  to  allow  our  practical  benevolence  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  "golden  rule,"  we  content  ourselves 
with  expending  an  odd  sixpence  now  and  then 
among  the  longing  juvenile  gazers  on  raspberry  tarts 
and  oranges,  and  never  yet  did  we  regret  the  outlay. 
We  have  just  made  five  duodecimo  editions  of  hu- 
manity as  happy  as  aldermen,  by  the  distribution  of  as 
many  slices  of  hot  plum-pudding  ;  but  such  was  the 
haste  with  which  the  burning  condiment  was  swal- 
lowed, that  we  apprehend  a  case  of  choking,  and  shall 
take  especial  care  not  to  go  back  that  way.  We  have 
wended  our  steps  into  a  somewhat  desolate  thorough- 
fare, and  now  let  us  look  about  us  :  the  first  point  of 
notice  is  a  beer-shop, — a  distressing  focus  of  observa- 
tions for  eyes  that  would  fain  witness  the  onward 
march  of  their  kind  ;  but  something  of  justified 
disgust  is  allied  to  sensitive  regret,  as  we  see  the 
swarthy  artizan  or  ragged  idler  issuing  thence,  with 
the  hectic  flush  of  unhealthy  excitement  in  his  face, 
and  the  thick  words  of  brainless  folly  on  his  lips  ; 
we  shudder  as  we  mark  the  helpless  infant  shrinking 
from  its  forced  participation  in  the  feverish  draught 
of  a  reckless  mother  ;  we  sigh  to  watch  the  poor 
man's  child,  as  he  cautiously  and  feloniously  appro- 
priates a  few  mouthfuls  from  the  broken  jug  he  has 
been  sent  with  to  get  filled  at  the  Infernal  Fountain  ; 
we  stand  and  mourn  over  the  frightful  bane  of 
millions  of  noble  natures,  but  yet,  we  repeat,  there 
is  a  vagabond  air  of  self-indulgence,  and  a  tone  of 
wilful  depravity  about  most  of  the  "customers," 


that  blunts  the  keen  edge  of  our  sorrow,  and  raises 
an  incipient  sense  of  indignation,  to  think  that 
"man  in  apprehension  so  like  a  god," in  habit  should 
be  so  closely  connected  with  something  that  we  know 
not  of;  for  no  animal  recognized  in  natural  history, 
save  of  the  genus  Homo,  has  ever  been  known  to 
voluntarily  distort  and  frequently  destroy  the  en- 
dowments bestowed  on  it  by  a  wise  Creator.  We 
always  get  slightly  angered  in  our  sadness,  when  we 
cast  our  reflective  orbs  on  "The  Carpenter's  Arms," 
or  "The  King's  Head,"  and  though  we  could  preach 
a  long  homily  on  the  subject,  we  suspect  it  would 
have  a  smack  of  the  Philippic  style. 

We  grieve  over  the  petty  pawnbrokers  ;  it  is  painful 
to  see  the  every-day  tool  and  holiday  dress  carried  in 
desperate  despair  or  sullen  depravity  to  the  hecatomb 
of  Poverty.  There  is  a  heart-wringing  story  in  the 
wife's  wedding-ring,  and  the  widow's  black  garment ; 
that  smart  china  tea-service  could  tell  a  tale  of  "  better 
days,"  when  decent  friends  met  on  a  birth-night, 
when  the  plum-cake  garnished  the  blue  and  gold 
plate,  and  the  extra  strong  Hyson  smoked  in  the 
treasured  cups.  We  can  picture  the  family  party, 
full  of  hope  and  health,  draining  the  leaves  in  sober 
cheerfulness  and  telling  fortunes  in  the  "grounds  ;  " 
we  can  see  the  thick  bread  and  butter  prepared  for 
the  hungry  "boys  and  girls,"  and  we  help  ourselves 
to  shrimps  and  water-cresses  while  we  admire  the 
fairy  birds  and  Eden  flowers  of  Staffordshire  pro- 
duction, peeping  at  us  through  the  comestibles.  And 
then  we  trace  the  coming  paleness  on  the  husband's 
face  ;  he  is  weak,  and  cannot  walk  as  many  miles  as  he 
did,  his  employers  cannot  have  a  labourer  unworthy 
of  his  hire,  and  he  loses  his  respectable  situation. 
Now  we  can  see  a  small  spot  of  red  on  his  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  are  very  bright ;  he  is  worse,  but  yet  little 
is  the  matter  with  him, — a  slight  cough,  that  is  all,1 
and  his  legs  ache  very  badly.  They  have  saved 
something,  but  it  is  all  going,  and  he  must  have  a 
doctor  ;  the  wife  eats  little  that  he  may  have  more, 
but  the  last  sixpence  has  been  spent,  and  he  must 
have  his  medicine  and  his  arrow-root.  We  see  the 
wife  stealing  out  in  the  dusk  with  a  large  basket, — she 
hangs  her  head  as  she  stops  at  a  far-distant  pawn- 
broker's ;  but  it  must  be  done,  and  a  bold  step  or  two 
carries  the  tea-service  to  the  counter,  and  she  has  in 
her  hand  the  few  shillings  so  liberally  trusted  by 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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She  is  often  seen  now  at  that  same  counter ;  but 
at  last  we  stop  to  let  a  long  coffin  pass,  and  we 
recognize  the  same  anxious  face  close  behind  it,  that 
we  have  noted  at  the  pawnbroker's  door, — we  wonder 
whetherthat  shining  ringand  that  sable  gownbelonged 
to  her,  we  fear  they  did  ;  we  will  not  inquire  further, 
gentle  reader  ; — but  see  that  small  bible  in  the  corner, 
with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  beside  it,  what  do 
they  whisper  ?  Let  us  look  inside  the  book,  and  read 
on  the  fly-page,  in  a  plain,  though  inelegant  hand- 
writing, "  To  my  dear  son,  George  Martin,  from  his 
Affectionate  Mother  ;  "  and  now  unfold  that  handker- 
chief, G.  M.  is  worked  on  it  with  hair  ;  they  both 
belonged  to  the  same  fair  boy, — he  took  them  with  him 
on  his  first  voyage,  and  when  he  returned,  the  mother 
and  the  home  were  lost  for  ever ;  his  heart  went 
astray  poor  lad,  he  became  a  dissolute  idler,  and  step 
by  step  declined  into  the  abyss  of  vice.  We  see  him 
shedding  the  last  tear  that  ever  graced  his  eye ;  he 
has  yet  been  honest,  but  the  last  relic  of  his  own 
prosperity  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  ;  he  is  looking 
at  the  fly-page  of  the  bible,  his  lips  are  com- 
pressed and  his  throat  seems  tighter,  something  drops 
on  the  leaf,  and  the  word  "  mother  "  glistens  through 
his  tear  ;  he  hastily  closes  the  volume,  hides  his  eyes 
with  the  handkerchief,  and  the  next  hour  finds  the 
mother's  last  gifts  on  the  counter  of  the  pawnbroker. 
And  see  !  there  is  a  flute  and  a  violin, — both  common 
crazy-looking  instruments  ;  but  who  cannot  imagine 
the  joyous  notes  they  have  afforded  in  happier  days 
to  some  unfortunate  lover  of  sweet  sounds  ?  Who 
cannot  in  fancy  hear  "God  Save  the  King,"  blown 
in  very  uncertain  tune  and  still  more  uncertain 
time,  to  the  performer's  immense  self-satisfaction  ? 
— who  cannot  distinguish  the  grumbling  scrape  of 
the  highly-rosined  strings  that  has  echoed  in  some 
poorly  furnished  Whitechapel  room,  with  the  romantic 
theme  of  "In  my  Cottage  near  a  Wood ? "  Many  a 
sad  "minor  key,"  we  fear,  has  been  sounded  on  the 
owner's  heart-chords,  before  these  precious  possessions 
were  parted  with.  But  come,  we  will  move  on  from 
the  petty  pawnbroker's,  and  take  our  stand  before 
this  miserable  chandler's  shop.  It  is  night,  and  the 
glimmering  couple  of  candles  in  their  tin  sockets 
hardly  serve  to  publish  its  character  of  commerce  ; 
the  whole  street  is  squalid  and  gloomy,  with  little  to 
tell  of  animated  existence  but  the  cry  of  a  peevish 
and  most  likely  hungry  child  here  and  there.  Let 
us  look  at  the  "  show  "  in  the  window,  and  note  what 
a  sickening  display  of  varied  poverty  exists  in  every- 
thing there  exhibited.  What  a  strange  mixture  of 
goods  and  chattels  we  behold,  with  an  air  of  desola- 
tion and  an  atmosphere  of  dirt  surrounding  all. 

A  thin  scattering  of  split  peas,  and  a  pound  or  two 
of  shrivelled  plums,  manage  to  struggle  through  the 
dust  of  a  year's  gathering  ;  a  few  red  herrings  are 
flanked  by  a  packet  of  "  Epsom  Salts  "  and  a  paper 
of  "  Embden  Groats,"  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  a  stick  of  brimstone  and  a  couple  of 
bunches  of  Waterloo  crackers,  whose  date  of  manufac- 
ture may  be  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  battle. 
A  pot  of  blacking  jostles  against  divers  balls  of  cotton 
and  worsted ;  a  paper  or  two  of  tarnished  pins  repose 
beside  a  cadaverous  cake  of  whitening,  beneath  the 
arch  of  two  dingy  tobacco  pipes,  the  geometrical 
arrangement  of  which  affords  a  melancholy  attempt 


at  the  ornamental.  An  indefinite  glass  receptacle, 
repaired  and  puttyed  to  a  disfiguring  extent,  holds  a 
small  quantity  of  "  bull's  eyes,"  whose  compound 
appears  to  be  of  mud  and  molasses ;  and  these 
articles,  with  the  addition  of  a  dozen  marbles,  a 
halfpenny  kite,  and  a  few  balls  and  peg-tops,  consti- 
tute the  "  window  show."  Now  let  us  peep  into  the 
interior ; — there  we  see  some  bundles  of  hard,  sulky 
looking  wood,  and  a  solitary  birch-broom.  On  the 
counter  we  perceive  a  pair  of  battered  scales  in 
close  conjunction  with  an  old  knife  and  numerous 
diminutive  weights.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  firkin  of  Irish  butter,  a  piece  of  deathly- 
looking  "  single  Gloucester,"  and  a  lump  of  bacon, 
— the  fat  of  which  is  yellow  and  the  lean  brown. 
On  an  isolated  shelf  stand  three  or  four  canisters, 
containing  those  mysterious  vegetable  matters  sur- 
reptitiously passing  as  tea  and  coffee.  On  the  same 
shelf  are  a  few  half- quartern  loaves,  and  certain 
quantities  of  coarse  sugar  "  done  up  "  in  still  coarser 
paper.  The  miserable  child  who  has  just  entered  for 
the  usual  pittance  of  bread,  and  the  meagre  woman 
who  issues  forth  to  serve,  complete  the  picture. 
Gaze  on  the  fonn  and  features  of  the  girl.  Where 
is  the  rosy  skin  of  well-fed  health  ?  where  is  the  j 
round  plumpness  of  chubby  childhood  ?  Alas  !  the 
lines  of  thought  are  already  graven  on  the  pallid 
forehead, — the  cheeks  are  sallow,  pinched,  and  smile- 
less, — the  eyes  sunken  and  calculating, — the  shoul- 
ders are  drawn  forward  with  the  stoop  of  old  age, 
and  the  hands  that  stretch  to  grasp  the  bread  are 
hard,  colourless,  and  bony.  "  How  is  your  mother  ?" 
inquires  the  woman  of  the  shop.  "  Very  bad — can't 
move  out  of  bed;  but  father's  got  a  job  of  better 
work,  and  says  he'll  pay  sixpence  off  the  old  debt 
next  week  ;"  and  away  she  goes  with  the  dry,  small 
loaf,  picking  its  corners  with  assiduous  application. 
Another  customer  has  entered, — a  shoeless,  hatless, 
boy,  with  matted  hair  and  unwashed  flesh  :  he  flings 
down  some  coppers,  exclaiming — "  There  !  give  us 
half  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  cheese.  I've  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  morning,  and  couldn't  get  a  horse  to  hold 
nor  nothing  to  do  till  just  now."  He  clutches  the 
untempting  fare,  and  leaves  the  threshold  as  busily 
employed  as  a  hungry  dog. 

"  And  this  is  the  life  and  language  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,"  say  we,  as  we  turn  away  and  seek  the 
comforts  of  our  own  quiet  snuggery.  We  walk  a 
short  mile  and  here  we  are ; — but  how  is  this  ?  we 
were  promised  a  savoury  dish  and  some  choice 
preserves  for  supper,  we  find  nothing  but  cold  meat 
and  sweet  home-baked  bread  !  A  murmur  is  rising 
to  our  lips,  and  we  mean  to  question  closely  as  to  the 
non-appearance  of  the  delicacies ;  but  suddenly  we 
see  the  lean,  half-starved  girl  and  the  ragged,  hungry 
boy, — the  beggarly  chandler's-shop  is  before  us,  and 
a  voice  whispers  in  our  ear  "  Think  of  the  foodless 
and  the  fireless ; — eat  and  be  thankful."  Come,  we 
have  learnt  something  from  our  evening  stroll ;  and 
whenever  we  find  in  future  a  tendency  to  "  quarrel 
with  our  bread  and  /butter,"  and  detect  ourselves 
looking  with  epicurean  eyes  on  the  "fat  of  the  land," 
we  will  endeavour  to  call  up  the  philosophy  that  we 
acquired  in  a  back  street,  and  repeat  the  echo  that 
arose  from  it,  "  Think  of  the  foodless  and  the  fireless ; 
— eat  and  be  thankful." 
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THE     LOVEES'    QUARREL. 

AN  AMERICAN  TALE. 
BY  PEECT  B.  ST.  JOHN. 
FANNY  JOHNSON  was  generally  considered  to  be  the 
beauty  of  Kalimazoo,  a  village,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  situate  on  the  very  outermost  frontier  of 
American  civilization.  With  blue  eyes,  of  slight  and 
elegant  make,  with  light  golden  hair  that  curled 
gracefully  around  her  head, — with  white  pearly  teeth, 
and  a  mouth  that  well  displayed  them,  Fanny  had  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  her  personal  advantages.  Every- 
body told  her  she  was  beautiful,  and  she  believed  their 
statement ;  the  natural  result  usually  is,  great  vanity 
and  coquettishness  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  but 
from  these  evils  Fanny  Johnson  escaped.  She  knew 
that  she  was  pretty,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  know  it  ; 
while  the  mass  of  admirers  who  crowded  round  her 
seemed  rather  to  annoy  than  to  please  her.  Her 
father,  the  proprietor  of  considerable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  kept  a  store  and  inn,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  hunters  and  trappers  who  made 
Ouisconsin  their  head-quarters.  The  house  was  con- 
stantly full  of  them,  and  Fanny  never  was  without 
pretenders  to  her  hand.  All  the  young  men  who 
traded  with  the  father  laid  siege  to  the  daughter's 
heart,  with,  however,  indifferent  success. 

One  day  there  came  to  Kalimazoo  a  youth  who 
appeared  just  entering  on  the  career  of  life  ;  he  was 
about  eighteen,  slight  in  form,  pale  in  feature,  and 
though  a  very  good  shot,  totally  inexperienced  in  the 
intricacies  and  details  of  his  new  occupation.  His 
was  a  wild  and  enterprising  spirit  ;  led  on  by  a  love 
for  adventure,  danger,  and  excitement,  he  had  quitted 
town-life  and  study  for  a  sedentary  profession,  to 
wander  in  search  of  game  amid  the  plains  of  the  West, 
suffering  hardship  and  difficulty,  hunger  and  thirst, 
without  any  future  prospect  but  poverty  and  a  weari- 
some old  age,  if  indeed  he  escaped  the  arrows  and 
tomahawks  of  the  Indian. 

The  youth  was  warmly  recommended  to  old  John- 
son, who  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose  ;  at  first  Walter  Ledyard  refused  to  listen  to 
any  advice,  but,  after  a  while,  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  led  by  the  old  man,  and  even  consented  to 
spend  a  short  time  in  reflecting  on  his  future  pro- 
ceedings. But  it  would  have  been  clearly  evident  to 
a  discerning  eye  that  it  was  the  presence  of  Fanny 
which  had  effected  this  change  ;  like  all  the  young- 
sters, from  east  and  west,  Walter  had  been  smitten 
by  the  prevailing  fever  ;  all  day  he  wandered  about 
the  house,  taking  care  to  be  as  near  Fanny  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  the  evening,  while  listening  to  the  old 
man's  long  stories,  having  eyes  only  for  her.  This 
naturally  produced  mistakes  at  times,  for  old  Johnson 
would  sometimes  remark  the  youth's  inattention,  and, 
stopping  short,  take  him  to  task  rather  roughly. 
Walter  would  blush  violently,  and  request  him  to 
resume  his  narrative,  which  he  did;  after  some  few 
demonstrations  of  ill-humour. 

Now  Miss  Fanny,  despite  her  beauty  and  her 
twenty  years,  was  very  much  of  a  child  ;  and  though 
aware  of  the  ordinary  homage  paid  her,  had  scarcely 
ever  noticed  it ;  it  was  almost  universally  manifested 
in  a  noisy  and  clamorous  manner,  and  was  therefore, 
to  her  gentle  feelings,  rather  disagreeable.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  cause  which  made  her  the  more 
readily  remark  the  silent  admiration  of  Walter 
Ledyard.  This  still  mode  of  paying  homage  to  beauty 
or  talent  is  always  potent  in  its  effects  ;  a  man  will 
always  appreciate  an  approving  glance  from  a  silent 
admirer,  when  he  has  said  or  done  something  good, 
useful,  or  great,  before  all  the  clamour — even  of  thou- 


sands. For  some  days  Fanny  scarcely  noticed  the 
quiet  youth,  who,  pale  and  thin,  but  with  great  flash- 
ing eyes,  followed  her  about  the  house ;  at  last,  how- 
ever, she  became  interested  in  him,  and  joined  with 
her  father  in  dissuading  him  from  the  perils  and 
fatigues  of  a  prairie  life.  At  first  her  advice  was 
given  conjointly  with  her  father,  but,  after  a  while, 
Walter  contrived,  with  that  native  cunning  which 
comes,  we  know  not  how,  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  to 
receive  it  in  private.  By  degrees  they  talked  of  other 
things,  until  at  length  they  even  approached  the 
tender  subject  of  human  affections.  The  words  of 
Walter  were  at  first  very  vague  and  few,  while  Fanny 
became  always  utterly  silent.  This  checked  the  young 
man  for  a  time,  but  as  days  and  weeks  wore  on,  and 
he  ventured  to  look  into  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes, 
and  saw  nothing  very  terrible  in  her  countenance,  he 
became  bolder,  and  at  last  one  evening  poured  out 
his  whole  feelings. 

The  heart  is  veiy  eloquent ;  most  men  have  both 
felt  and  feigned  love  in  their  lives.  Let  them  com- 
pare the  language  of  real  and  affected  passion  ;  even 
though  the  mind  has  less  sway,  the  language  ever 
will  be  more  pure  and  choice  when  we  speak  from 
the  heart  than  when  we  have  full  use  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  Walter,  whose  education  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  Fanny's  former  admirers,  was  lis- 
tened to  by  the  girl  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment ; 
she  looked  actually  terrified  when,  at  the  conclusion, 
he  placed  his  fate  in  her  hands. 

"But  Walter,"  said  she,  after  awhile,  "I  never 
mean  to  marry.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  such  a 
thing  ; — I  can't." 

"  You  do  not  love  me,  then." 

"  I  like  you  very  much  indeed,  Walter  ;  but  I  can- 
not leave  my  father  ;— he  is  alone." 

Walter  remained  mute  ;  he  was  twenty  and  she 
twenty,  and  it  was  his  first  declaration  of  love.  Had 
he  been  a  few  years  older,  he  would  have  that  very 
day  torn  a  whispered  "Yes"  from  the  foolish  girl, 
who,  like  many  of  her  sex,  required  to  be  shown  that 
she  did  really  love  him.  Walter,  however,  was  too 
timid  to  press  further,  while  the  entrance  of  old 
Johnson  rendered  it  impossible  at  the  moment. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  he,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence ;  "  I  shall  start  for  the  prairie  to- 
morrow, and  begin  my  training." 

"  Well,  I  expect  that  is  a  sudden  de-cision.  You're 
about  as  sharp  as  a  woman's  tongue,  and  a  deal 
quieter, — for  Fan  's  no  specimen, — and  a  man  can't 
realize  you  at  all.  This  morning  you  were  a  talking 
of  settling  down  quiet,  and  now  you're  off  like  a  flash 
of  greased  lightning." 

"  This  morning  I  had  a  motive  for  settling  down 
which  no  longer  exists  ;  I  am  now  anxious  to  be  off, 
and  shall  start  at  daylight." 

Walter,  Walter  !  foolish  creature  of  impulse  !  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  folly  of  rash  and  sudden  decisions  ; 
had  he  looked  across  the  room,  and  had  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear,  how  much  misery  then  and  to  come 
might  have  been  spared !  Fanny  was  deadly  pale, 
and  though  too  proud  to  weep,  her  bosom  heaved  con- 
vulsively. 

"  Well,  I  guess  a  man  knows  his  own  business  best. 
I  should  a'  tho't  you  were  the  man  to  settle  quiet  and 
marry, — not  that  I  convene  exactly  to  marriage,  it's 
a  doubtful  adventure.  The  first  month  I  was  married, 
I  tho't  I  could  a'  ate  my  wife, — six  months  ater'ards 
I  wished  I  had.  But  a  blind  mule  will  not  see 
a  dead  tree,  and  I  s'pose  you  must  go  your  own 
trail." 

As  Walter  did  not  answer,  and  declined  laughing 
at  his  standing  matrimonial  joke, — a  happier  husband 
had  never  been  seen,-— old  Johnson  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, and  allowed  the  young  man  to  retire  to  his 
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room,  where  he  certainly  did  not  spend  the  night  in 
sleeping. 

At  early  dawn  he  was  on  foot,  a  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der, a  pouch  by  his  side,  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  his 
whole  costume  that  of  a  hunter  of  the  prairies.  He 
descended  to  the  common  room,  which  was  occupied 
by  an  old  trapper  and  by  Fanny  Johnson,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  breakfast  for  two.  She 
was  at  the  fire,  overlooking  the  coffee,  and  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  as  Walter  entered, — to  the  inexpe- 
rienced youth  a  bad  sign,  though  in  reality  denoting 
that  she  was  too  much  moved  to  trust  herself  to  look 
at  him.  The  master-passion,  like  everything  else, 
requires  to  be  studied,  and  time  and  observation 
alone  can  make  us  master  of  its  intricacies.  Very 
young  men  take  fright  at  eveiy  little  obstacle  and 
opposition,  which  a  year  or  two's  experience  teaches 
us  to  be  agreeable  diversions,  when  the  heart  remains 
fresh  and  young  after  its  early  trials.  Walter  should 
certainly  have  opened  the  conversation, — it  was  his 
place  and  province,  but  he  bound  himself  up  in  a 
proud  reserve,  and  said  nothing. 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  the  old  trapper,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  so  you're  taking  to  the  prairies  I  hear. 
Guess  you  don't  know  much  about  them  diggens  ; 
rough  work,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  expected  always  to  rough  it,  whichever  way  I 
started  in  life,"  replied  Walter. 

"A  tolerable  good  guess,  young  man.  Well,  I'm 
off  up  country  ;  what  say  you,  will  you  slope  with 
me?  I'll  start  you  fair,  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
what's  what." 

Walter  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  old  trapper, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  experienced 
hunters  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  then  turned 
to  seat  himself  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  thus  lost 
the  smile  of  satisfaction  which  passed  between  Fanny 
and  old  Brown.  The  young  girl  now  felt  more  easy 
in  her  mind  that  Walter  was  not  going  alone,  and  at 
once  busied  herself  about  the  morning  meal  with  a 
calmness  of  manner  which  provoked  and  irritated  her 
susceptible  lover. 

In  half  an  hour  old  Brown  and  Walter  were  on  the 
trail  leading  to  Sway  Ferry.  The  parting  was  cold 
and  stiff;  the  young  girl  said  "  A  pleasant  journey," 
and  the  young  man  said  "Thank  you,"  and  all  was 
over.  For  some  hours  Walter  remained  wrapped 
in  deep  meditation ;  he  was  thinking  far  more  of 
the  beauty  of  Kalimazoo  than  of  the  panthers  and 
wild  turkeys,  or  antelopes  of  the  upland.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  bracing  air,  the  cheerful  tone  of  his 
companion,  and  the  changing  scenery  around  him, 
aroused  him  from  his  reflections,  and  he  condescended 
to  be  amused  ;  and  when  at  mid-day  they  halted  by 
a  little  stream  to  eat  corn-dodgers,  cold  slap-jacks, 
jerked  beef  and  venison,  washed  down  by  smoky 
Monangahela,  he  completely  recovered  his  spirits. 
Fanny  was  not  forgotten,  but  love  is  a  thoughtful 

rion,  and  requires  solitude  and  silence  to  nurture 
In  the  society  of  our  fellows,  who  in  general 
have  no  sympathy  with  us,  we  forget  for  awhile,  to 
find  at  even-tide,  and  in  the  stilly  night,  a  flood  of 
recollections  rush  back  to  our  minds.  As  in  general 
it  is  best  to  forget,  society  is  almost  always  a  blessing. 
Old  Brown  and  Walter  continued  their  journey  for 
some  months.  They  were  out  on  a  mere  pleasure 
excursion.  The  young  hunter  had  money  sufficient  for 
the  next  winter's  expenses,  and  to  lay  in  powder  and 
shot  for  another  year ;  he  therefore  induced  Brown  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  commerce,  and  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  education.  They  chased  the  wild  deer, 
they  trapped  beaver,  they  laid  low  the  huge  buffalo, 
and  fed  on  his  delicious  meat;  they  fished  in  the 
rivers,  and  towards  the  autumn  Walter  had  gained 
considerable  experience  as  a  shot  and  tracker  of  game. 


They  were  now  far  away  from  all  civilization,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Yellow-stone  river.  As  yet,  old 
Brown  had,  with  extreme  caution,  avoided  all  contact 
with  the  Indians,  as  he  considered  his  companion  far 
too  juvenile  for  what  he  denominated  a  scrimmage  ; 
but  he  willingly  told  long  stories  of  his  adventures. 

One  night  the  two  friends  were  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  the  Yellow-stone  ;  they  had  selected  a 
sheltered  nook,  surrounded  on  all  sides  save  one  by 
precipitous  rocks,  and,  having  a  plentiful  supply  of 
deers'  meat,  had  lit  a  fire  for  its  proper  consumption. 
They  had  travelled  for  some  days  in  an  extempore 
hide  canoe,  which  the  experienced  old  hunter  had 
knocked  up  in  a  couple  of  hours,  but  were  preparing 
their  minds  for  a  journey  across  the  plains  to  the 
Mississippi,  though  Walter  proposed  descending  the 
Missouri,  the  banks  of  which  struck  him  with  admi- 
ration and  surprise.  The  subject  was  under  debate. 

"I  guess,  juvenile  buckshot,"  said  old  Brown, 
"you're  a  thinking  of  saving  your  moccasins  ;  it's  a 
long  trail,  but  it's  a  longer  as  has  got  no  end.  The 
water  is  open  to  the  Ingines,  and  the  eye  of  a  Lenape 
or  Sioux  can  see  across  the  big  river." 

"  But  we  can  keep  in  the  middle,  and  have  our 
rifles  always  ready." 

"The  ignorance  of  boys  is  pitiful:  can  a  canoe 
choose  its  own  way  amid  snags  and  currents  ?  I  guess 
you'd  have  pretty  often  to  hug  the  shore  nearer  than 
you'd  like.  It  ain't  always  I'd  like  to  sit  so  near  a 
fire,  even  while  brilin'  my  deer's  meat,  but  Yaller- 
stone  arn't  accounted  over  dangerous." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Walter,  "  but  after  all 
your  talk  about  Indians,  I  should  like  just  to  see  a 
few,  if  it  were  only  to  say  I  had." 

"  The  everlastin'  varmint !  a  pretty  wish  !  The 
painted  devils  is  best  afar  off.  I  never  was  afeard  of 
anything  yet,  but  the  scalpen-knife  of  a  Ingine  is 
about  the  last  thing  I  like  to  see  nigh  my  visionary 
organs." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  have  them  in  such  close  proxi- 
mity as  that,  neither." 

"  Whisht !  whisht !  man  alive  ;  Jehosophat !  Back 
into  the  shade  of  the  rock,  and  clutch  your  rifle. 
Josh  !  Josh  !  what  is  the  use  of  talking  ;  here  .was  I  a 
praisin  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Yallerstone,  and 
we've  found  it  hot  enough.  I  tell  you  what,  Walter, 
you're  a  goin'  to  see  more  of  Ingines  than  you'll  like, 
I  guess.  Well,  that  arrow  war  well  meant,  master 
Sioux." 

A  heavy  discharge  of  arrows  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  exclamations  of  old  Brown,  who,  first 
swallowing  a  huge  lump  of  venison,  which  very  nearly 
choked  him,  caught  up  his  rifle,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  river. 

'  "  Three  canoes,  as  I'm  a  Christian  man,"  said  he, 
in  a  low  whisper  ;  "  well,  here  is  a  fix  !  Walter,  my 
boy,  keep  your  rifle  from  shining  in  the  light  of  the 
fire.  The  varmint  is  making  for  the  camp  ;  be  ready, 
my  bully-boy,  and  give  'em  a  little  roarer." 

Two  cracks  of  the  western  rifle  were  heard  next 
instant,  followed  by  a  terrific  war-whoop  from  the 
canoes,  which,  however,  pulled  up,  the  lead  from  the 
rocks  having  told  with  deadly  accuracy.  A  warrior 
was  slain,  and  another  wounded  ;  this  seemed  to  cool 
the  Sioux,  who  drew  off  under  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"And  so  we've  had  an  Indian  fight,"  exclaimed 
Walter,  in  an  exulting  tone. 

"  Had,"  said  old  -Brown,  gravely  ;  "  we've  just 
begun  one.  The  first  thing  we're  bound  to  do  is  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  put  the  garrison  on 
short  allowance.  We're  booked  for  a  month,  I 
reckon." 

"You  don't  mean  that  the  Indians  will  come 
back  ?" 
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"  Will  a  dog  fight  ?-— will  a  cat  cat  fish  ?  They've 
had  their  blood  drawn,  and  they'll  be  furious.  I  con- 
clude they'll  just  locate  themselves  hereabout  until 
we  give  in." 

"But  that  we'll  never  do." 

"That  depends  on  circumstances.  We'll  kill  all 
we  can,  to  begin  with  ;  but  by-and-by  there'll  be  no 
more  powder,  and  the  garrison  will  want  a  renewal 
of  provisions  ;  then  we  strike  our  colours." 

"  And  get  scalped  ?" 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances  ;  may  be  Yes, 
and  may  be  No, — it's  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
animals  at  the  moment.  You  never  know  the  mind 
of  an  Ingine.  Jehosh  !  we've  powder  for  about  a  ten 
days'  scrimmage,  I  guess  ;  don't  waste  a  shot,  Walter, 
you  may  want  it ;  it's  the  most  valuable  article  we're 
possessed  of  just  now." 

The  two  men  remained  in  consultation  for  some 
time  ;  the  result  was,  that  the  old  trapper  was  seduced 
from  the  strict  rules  of  prairie  warfare  by  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  his  young  companion,  and  agreed,  as 
soon  as  the  moon  was  down,  to  attempt  an  escape 
by  the  river.  The  route  was  dangerous,  but  even 
though  dangerous  it  was  less  wearisome  than  remain- 
ing blocked  up  in  a  place  where  starvation  was  the 
least  evil  that  could  happen  to  them.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  dawn  had  not  yet  broken, 
when  old  Brown  and  Walter  stepped  stealthily  on 
board  their  frail  coracle.  They  sat  cautiously  down 
one  on  each  side,  their  rifles  ready,  their  eyes  cast 
warily  around,  and  every  nerve  awakened  by  the 
sense  of  danger. 

"  Keep  your  head  low,  lad,  and  your  rifle  at  half 
cock.  I'm  a  weak  perverse  buffalo,  to  be  led  away 
from  a  good  camp,  where,  with  forage  and  powder, 
we  might  defy  a  universe  of  Ingines,  to  follow  a  hot- 
brained  boy,  who's  a  thinkin'  more  of  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  and  a  pert  nose  than  of  his  precious  scalp." 

"  Brown,  you  may  be  right,  but  I  should  die  of 
dullness  in  that  hole." 

"  I  wish  I  war  in  Brown's  Hole  ;  that's  the  locality. 
Down,  boy,  down  !  if  you  value  your  carcass.  There 
go  the  riptyles,  close  in  shore,  man.  They're  all  on 
the  other  side,  a  thirsting  for  our  blood  like  wolves." 

For  several  hundred  yards  the  coracle  proceeded 
without  interruption  ;  the  quick  eye  and  ear  of  the 
old  hunter  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  Indians 
moving  along  the  shore,  while  every  now  and  then 
he  could  see  them  gliding  along  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees. 

"We're  nearing  a  rift,  I  guess, "  said  old  Brown, 
suddenly  ;  "I  feel  the  suction.  Walter,  my  boy,  it's 
gone  coon  with  us, — we're  cot.  A  tramp  in  the 
woods  is  all  we've  left  to  try  for.  Get  ready  for  a 
leap.  When  you  get  within  reach  of  thim  bushes 
yonder,  take  a  rise  ;  I'll  hand  you  your  rifle.  Lie 
close  as  a  painter  afore  he  springs  till  I  am  with  you." 

During  these  words  the  boat  had  been  caught 
violently  by  a  current,  and  despite  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  two  men,  had  taken  a  direction  which 
brought  it  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  shore  they 
wished  to  avoid.  Everything  took  place  with  won- 
drous rapidity  ;  in  two  minutes  more  they  were  up  to 
the  point  indicated,  and,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  the 
coracle  was  forced  into  still  water.  Walter  rose,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  old  Brown,  made  a 
dash  for  the  shore.  The  water  was  very  shallow,  and 
a  leap  unnecessary  ;  the  old  trapper  prepared  to  fol- 
low, when  a  fearful  yell  made  the  blood  run  cold  in 
his  veins,  and  before  he  could  raise  a  hand,  Walter 
was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner. 

"Away,  away!"  shouted  the  young  man ;  "tell 
Fanny  my  last  words  were  for  her,  as  will  be  my  last 
thoughts." 

A  sheet  of  flame,  a  report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  fall  of 


an  Indian,  was  the  reply.  Walter  saw  no  more  ;  he 
was  dragged  rather  than  hurried  along,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  an  Indian 
village,  surrounded  by  yelping  curs,  screaming  chil- 
dren, and  a  mob  of  men  and  women,  who  by  no  means 
preserved  that  Indian  gravity  and  dignity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  village  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  below  the  rift.  In  the  middle  was  a  thickly 
wooded  island,  round  the  point  of  which  the  waters 
rushed  swiftly.  Walter  perfectly  understood  that  the 
death  of  the  two  Indians,  and  the  severe  wounding  of 
a  third,  was  the  cause  of  the  commotion  around  him  ; 
nor  was  he  surprised  when  he  beheld  fearful  prepara- 
tions made  for  his  own  torture  and  death.  Vengeance 
is  the  vice  of  all  ignorant  and  savage  nations,  as  it  is 
the  defect  of  mean  and  narrow  minds  in  a  state  of 
civilization, — unknown  to  the  noble-minded  and  gene- 
rous ;  and  the  Sioux,  in  addition  to  these  qualities, 
were  fierce  and  bloody. 

Walter  was  placed  in  the  open  space  left  by  the 
semicircle  of  huts  which  faced  the  river,  under  the 
guard  of  the  women  and  boys.  The  men  were  partly 
out  in  search  of  old  Brown,  who  must  have  gone  over 
the  fall  caused  by  the  rift,  while  the  rest  were  making 
ready  for  the  awful  scene  which  precedes  the  death 
of  a  captive  taken  on  the  war-path.  A  vast  fire  was 
being  piled  up,  into  which  Walter  fully  understood 
he  was  to  be  cast.  There  were  horrid  preliminaries 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude,  but  this  was  the 
fatal  end.  Walter  gazed  apparently  unmoved  around 
him,  though  his  feelings  were  painfully  excited ;  he 
thought  of  his  youth,  of  the  bright  and  sunny  world, 
and  then  of  what  ever  lends  the  greatest  charm  to 
life, — a  bright  pair  of  woman's  eyes,  beaming  with  love 
and  affection.  He  forgot  all  that  stood  between  him- 
self and  Fanny ;  he  only  remembered  his  own  en- 
during affection,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  were  spared, 
there  was  yet  hope. 

With  these  feelings,  he  resolved  to  make  one  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence.  Death  was  before  him 
in  its  most  horrible  form  ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and 
it  would  be  too  late.  The  young  man  during  his 
prairie  career  had  become  active,  strong,  and  quick. 
He  looked  around  ;  the  savages  were  heating  stones 
on  burning  coals,  to  be  used  in  the  torture.  Quick 
as  thought,  Walter  bounded  on  one  side,  knocking 
down  women  and  children  unmercifully  in  his  way. 
Leaping,  rather  than  running,  he  gained  the  skirt  of 
the  wood  ;  the  trees  concealed  his  person,  and  he 
was  free.  But,  with  one  terrific  yell,  away  started 
the  Indians  in  chase  ;  a  low  derisive  laugh  showed 
that  they  had  little  fear  of  the  result.  Walter  in  an 
instant  discovered  the  origin  of  their  hilarity  ;  unac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  he  had  chosen  for  his  flight 
a  small  wood,  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  river.  A  few  minutes  brought  him 
to  the  very  extremity  ;  it  was  a  precipitous  cliff,  over- 
looking the  Yellowstone.  The  height  was  not  very 
considerable,  but  Walter  knew  not  the  depth  of  the 
stream,  or  whether  he  should  alight  on  rock,  or  sink 
into  the  liquid  element. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  reflection ;  the  Indians 
were  close  behind  him.  He  rushed  to  the  edge,  he 
stepped  back  a  little,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous 
bound,  leaped,  just  as  the  yelling  savages  stopped 
short  on  the  edge  of  the  lofty  bank.  As  he  cleaved 
the  air  Walter  closed  his  eyes  ;  a  sense  of  dizziness 
came  over  him,  and  then  he  felt  the  rushing  waters 
over  his  head, — and  then  he  was  swimming  despe- 
rately for  the  island.  He  knew  that  the  Sioux  were 
well  provided  with  canoes,  and  would  not  be  long 
before  they  followed.  The  arm  of  the  river  which 
flowed  on  this  side  of  the  island  was  narrow,  and  his 
position  was  clearly  very  little  improved;  still,  he 
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was  free,  and  that  was  much,  and  he  struck  out  with 
courage  and  hope. 

"Keep  up  stream,  boy,"  suddenly  whispered  a 
well-known  and  friendly  voice  ;  "there  is  good  land- 
ing here.  Be  alive,  for  the  riptyles  have  got  their 
boats  out,  and  are  preparing  for  a  chase." 

The  relief  and  happiness  experienced  by  Walter 
Ledyard  on  recognizing  his  old  friend,  who  had 
remained  anxiously  on.  the  look  out,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  He  was  no  longer  alone, — he  was  no 
longer  unarmed.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  beside  his 
companion,  rifle  in  hand,  and  prepared  to  fight  any 
number  of  red-skins  who  should  present  themselves. 
It  was  broad  day,  and  the  canoes  of  the  Sioux  were 
clearly  seen  making  towards  the  island. 

"We  must  stop  the  copper-skinned  rascals,"  said 
Brown,  quietly,  and  he  prepared  his  rifle. 

The  first  canoe  contained  but  three  Indians,  and  it 
advanced  with  considerable  rapidity.  Its  tenants 
evidently  calculated  on  the  unarmed  state  in  which 
Walter  had  left  them,  and  advanced  with  extreme 
temerity.  This  departure  from  the  cautious  habits 
of  experienced  warriors  was  dearly  paid  for,  as  the 
canoe  in  a  few  moments  floated  down  the  stream  with 
one  Indian  only  on  board,  he  being  without  paddles. 
He  knew  too  well  his  position  to  hesitate  ;  abandon- 
ing the  canoe,  he  swam  with  frantic  eagerness  towards 
the  shore. 

"Now  I  call  that  considerate  and  wise,"  said  old 
Brown,  with  a  chuckle.  "  You  see,  the  two  other  boats 
have  taken  time  for  reflection.  They're  cute  devils, 
and  have  a  clever  respect  for  the  American  rifle. 
That  canoe  must  be  captured  ;  I'll  cover  you,  my 
boy,  while  you  swim  out  and  draw  it  in.  That  done, 
we'll  make  pretty  considerable  way  towards  jining 
Miss  Fanny,  and  mayhap  I'll  dance  at  the  weddin'  yet." 

Walter  made  no  reply,  taking  to  the  water  like  a 
huge  Newfoundland  dog.  He  had  only  to  swim  a 
few  yards,  as  the  current  swept  the  boat  down  with 
tolerable  rapidity.  As  soon  as  they  were  again  united, 
old  Brown  made  preparations  for  immediate  departure. 

"  The  cunning  devils  are  going  to  waylay  us  below," 
said  he,  as  the  Indians  disappeared,  "and  our  best 
chance  is  considerable  rapidity  of  motion.  Jist  take 
a  bite  of  this  cold  deer's-steak,  and  then  away  for 
Kalimazoo  and  Fanny." 

"Fanny  will  never  be  mine,"  replied  Walter, 
moodily. 

"  If  you  don't  choose  to  take  her,  she  won't,"  said 
old  Brown.  "  I  guess  she  didn't  get  me  to  spend  my 
'ole  season  looking  a'ter  you  for  nothing,  I  suppose." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  our  meeting  was  arranged  ? " 

"  Fixed  and  settled  by  little  Fanny  Johnson  ;  it 
seems  you  had  been  making  considerable  love,  and 
wanted  an  answer  right  off  the  reel,  which  was  not 
likely,  and  so  you  got  in  a  pet,  and  sloped." 
'  Brown  !  Brown  !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  ! " 

"  Well,  it's  consoling  to  know  it ;  but  no  time  's 
lost,  if  Fanny  arn't  married  when  we  git  back,  you 
can  repair  mistakes." 

"  Fanny  married  !"  exclaimed  Walter,  with  horror, 
and  yet  as  if  he  felt  such  a  fact  impossible.  And  yet 
many  a  lover,  more  devoted,  more  heart-stricken, 
more  capable  of  feeling  the  force  of  the  master  pas- 
sion than  was  young  Walter  Ledyard,  and  as  full  of 
confidence,  has  returned,  after  a  briefer  absence,  to 
discover  the  weakness  or  ingratitude  of  a  woman, — 
the  fertile  source  of  misery  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Let  those  who  meet  with  a  single-minded  and  true 
female  heart  regard  it  as  a  treasure  of  untold  value  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  to  it  in  this  world. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  canoe  was  going  down  stream 
-  as  fast  as  the  current  and  the  paddles,  easily  reco- 
vered, could  carry  it.     The  two  men  were  anxious  to 
avoid  another  meeting  with  the  infuriated  and  relent- 


less Indians  ;  they  well  knew  how  sanguinary  a  con- 
test must  ensue.  Their  wishes  were  gratified,  and 
they  gained  the  Missouri  without  further  adventure. 

About  ten  days  later,  the  house  of  old  Johnson 
was  wrapped  in  quiet.  It  was  early  dawn,  and  the 
trappers  and  hunters  who  had  been  carousing  late 
were  sleeping  off  the  effect  of  their  potations  in  the 
village  and  in  the  house.  Fanny,  a  much  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  girl  than  when  we  first  knew 
her,  was  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  ;  the  helps  were 
in  the  kitchen.  Fanny  was  looking  seriously, — she 
scarcely  knew  why, — at  the  fire.  Suddenly,  a  step 
was  on  the  threshold  ;  she  turned  round — 

"  Walter  ! "  she  cried. 

"Fanny!"  replied  the  new-comer,  and,  without 
another  word,  the  two  happy  lovers  were  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.  They  felt,  intuitively,  that  no 
explanation  was  required,  and  even  felt  glad  to  avoid 
it  then. 

"Well,  you  see  she  arn't  married,"  said  the  good- 
humoured  voice  of  old  Brown  ;  "you  war  right,  boy." 

"I  hope  so,"  exclaimed  Walter,  warmly.  "Miss 
Fanny  has  received  me  very  kindly,  but  she  has  not 
answered  my  question  of  the  Spring,  when  I  begged 
her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  have  answered  it,  Walter,"  said  the  blushing 
girl;  "but  how  dark  you  have  got, — you  look  like 
an  Indian  !" 

"  It's  a  caution  he  ain't  painted,  and  got  a  squaw," 
said  old  Brown,  grimly  ;  "he's  been  paying  the  Sioux 
a  friendly  visit.  But  here's  Johnson  and  breakfast, 
and  so  I'll  jist  tell  you  the  adventures  of  this  young 
warrior,  who's  fought  the  Ingines  like  a  man." 

Greetings  took  place,  and  then  breakfast,  after 
which  the  four  adjourned  to  Fanny's  private  sitting- 
room,  and  old  Brown  told  his  story.  When  he  camo 
to  the  Indians,  the  young  girl  listened  with  pallid 
countenance,  but  when  Brown  related  the  words  of 
Walter,  when  made  prisoner,  she  blushed  crimson. 

Old  Johnson  looked  as  if  he  should  like  an  expla- 
nation . 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Brown,  "this  young  gentle- 
man went  out  jist  because  your  daughter  wouldn't 
buckle  to  right  off;  the  youngster  loves  her,  and  has 
come  back  in  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better." 

"Which  appears  to  have  taken  place,"  observed 
Johnson,  drily,  noticing  for  the  first  time  that  the 
young  hunter  held  his  daughter's  hand  in  his  ;  "  you 
needn't  let  go,  I  give  you  leave.  This,  old  Brown, 
my  boy,  is  exactly  what  I  wanted." 

"  Lucky  for  you  ;  for  I  calculate  the  young  people 
had  settled  the  business  without  your  consent." 

When  the  good-humoured  trapper  had  ended  his  nar- 
rative Fanny,  without  a  moment's  delay,  made  Walter 
promise  to  have  done  with  his  wild  life  ;  she  solemnly 
declared  she  would  not  marry  a  man  who  would 
be  daily  risking  making  her  a  widow  :  the  young 
man  smilingly  complied.  They  were  very  shortly 
after  married,  and  one  fine  morning  Walter  Ledyard 
astonished  his  father  and  mother  by  returning  home 
with  a  young  and  pretty  wife.  As  they  found  that 
to  her  they  owed  his  resuming  his  studies  and  pro- 
fession, she  was  heartily  welcomed.  The  young 
lawyer,  with  a  happy  home  to  reconcile  him  to  a  calm 
existence, — and  a  happy  home  and  affectionate  wife 
can  alone  reconcile  the  ardent  mind  to  quiet, — rose 
rapidly.  He  found  business  and  profit, — he  had 
already  talent  and  knowledge, — and  not  very  many 
years  later,  he  was  selected  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  local  legislature'.  As  long  as  old  Brown  and 
Johnson  lived,  the  young  couple  made  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Kalimazoo,  now  a  flourishing  locality, 
as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend,  Charles  S.  Arcambal, 
late  Texas  navy,  the  informant  to  whom  I  owe  the 
facts  of  the  above  narrative. 
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NEWCASTLE  AND  THE  TYNE. 

THERE  are  few  towns  in  the  north  of  England  to  be 
compared  with  Newcastle,  in  point  of  interest,  and 
none  north  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  equal  to 
it  in  point  of  commercial  importance.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  coal  district ;  it  is  a  large  and  increasing 
port,  the  number  of  vessels  clearing  out  of  it  annually 
being  greater  than  at  either  Liverpool  or  London, 
though  the  tonnage  is  inferior;  but  in  its  foreign 
exports  it  is  exceeded  in  England  by  the  port  of 
Liverpool  only.  Its  manufactures  are  various  and 
important,  the  principal  being  of  iron  and  lead, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  chemical  stuffs.  It  is  famous 
also  for  its  locomotive  manufacturing  establishments  ; 
the  vast  works  of  the  Stephensons  and  Hawthornes 
— the  perfecters  of  the  locomotive  engine — being 
situated  here. 

The  great  source  of  its  wealth  is,  however,  under- 
ground, rich  veins  of  coal  lying  deep  around  it  in  all 
directions,  extending  far  up  the  Tyne  to  the  west, 
and  eastward  under  the  German  Ocean.  Coal  has 
been  called  "the  life-blood"  of  the  region, — black 
though  the  blood  be.  There  is  not  one  seam,  but 
many  seams  of  coal  :  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  have 
been  passed  through  in  sinking  the  Monkwearmouth 
pit,  near  Sunderland ;  but  only  the  lowest  and 
thickest  is  worked.  There  is  yet  ample  store  of 
coal  in  that  and  the  shallower  strata  for  the  use  of 
succeeding  generations  for  a  million  of  years  to  come, 
not  to  speak  of  those  which  may  lie  deeper,  but  have 
not  yet  been  reached.  A  constant  export  of  coal  to 
London,  to  the  various  ports  of  England,  and  to  foreign 
countries,  is  constantly  going  on  from  the  Tyne,  the 
Tees,  and  the  Wear,  besides  what  is  carried  inland 
by  means  of  railways, — the  collieries  of  the  district 
traversed  by  the  rivers  named,  producing  annually  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  tons. 

It  was  the  necessity  which  existed  for  facilitating 
the  transmission  of  the  coal  from  the  pits  to  the 
ports,  which  originated  the  great  railway  system. 
First,  wooden  tram-ways  were  laid  down,  then 
flanged  railways,  then  iron  railings,  such  as  we  now 
find  them,  improvement  following  improvement, 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  trade 
of  the  district.  This  circumstance  it  was  which 
stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Stephensons,  the 
Hawthornes,  and  the  Lockes,  and  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  and  its  ultimate  exten- 
sion throughout  England. 

But  long  before  the  underground  treasures  of 
Newcastle  had  been  dreamt  of,  it  was  a  place  of 
importance.  It  was  one  of  the  great  border-keeps  of 
the  wild  north,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
it  went  by  the  name  of  Pons  Elii,  a  bridge  having 
been  built  by  the  Romans  across  the  Tyne  at  that 
point,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
numerous  important  relics  which  have  been  discovered 
at  Newcastle  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  even  at  that 
early  period.  It  was  the  largest  town  upon  the 
great  Roman  wall,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  against  the  barbarian  but  warlike  Scots  and 
Picts,  who  dwelt  towards  the  north. 

The  Wall  extended  from  Wallsend  (hence  the 
name),  a  few  miles  below  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne, 
right  across  the  island,  continuing  its  course  over  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  west,  through  Cumber- 
land down  to  Bowness,  in  the  Frith  of  Solway.  Its 
remains  are  still  to  be  traced  at  many  points,  and  its 
course  is  also  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  places 
along  its  route, — as  for  instance  Wai  wick,  Wallbottle, 
Heddon-on-the-Wall,  Thirlwall,  and  so  on. 

The  work  consisted  of  a  lofty  and  thick  stone  wall, 


with  a  deep  ditch  on  its  northern  side,  and  a  turf 
wall  running  nearly  parallel  with  it,  a  little  to  the 
south.  Stations  or  watch-towers  were  built  at  inter- 
vals, usually  on  the  summits  of  hills,  commanding  an 
extensive  look-out,  having  a  steep  descent  to  the 
north,  which  was  the  side  exposed  to  attack. 
Many  of  these  square  watch-towers,  or  castles,  are 
found  in  a  state  of  better  preservation  than  the 
remains  of  Roman  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

An  extremely  interesting  account  of  this  great 
work  of  antiquity  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  who  a  few  years  ago 
led  a  pilgrimage  of  antiquaries  along  the  line  of  the 
wall,  from  end  to  end,  the  result  of  which,  is  the  able 
aud  interesting  volume  we  refer  to  below.*  In  some 
places,  streets  and  houses,  with  their  rooms  and 
hypocausts,  have  been  uncovered  ;  immense  numbers 
of  inscribed  altars  and  slabs  have  been  found,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
modern  houses.  The  work  proved  a  perfect  quarry 
for  succeeding  generations,  and  in  the  villages 
along  its  line,  many  churches,  houses,  barns,  and 
garden- walls,  are  nearly  all  built  of  the  old  Roman 
materials. 

Mr.  Bruce  mentions  some  curious  though  absurd 
traditions  of  the  peasantry  with  regard  to  the  wall. 
One  of  these  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  Romans  were 
remarkably  lazy  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  hot  weather 
of  summer,  having  next  to  nothing  to  do,  they  lay 
basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
almost  in  a  state  of  torpor  ;  and  the  Scots  (impudent 
fellows)  were  in  the  habit  of  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  throwing  hooks,  with  lines  attached  to 
them,  over  the  wall,  caught  the  poor  Romans  by  the 
clothes  or  flesh,  and  by  this  means,  dragging  them 
over  to  the  other  side,  made  them  prisoners. 
Another  is,  that  the  Romans  had  remarkably  broad 
feet,  with  still  broader  shoes,  and  when  it  rained, 
they  lay  on  their  backs,  and  holding  up  their  feet  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  protected,  by  these  means, 
their  persons  from  the  weather. 

But  the  Roman  rule  passed  away,  their  legions 
returned  home,  and  the  wild  Scots  and  Picts  poured 
across  the  wall,  ravaging  the  country  ta  the  south, 
and  many  of  them  doubtless  settling  there, — as  the 
breed  of  men,  to  this  day,  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
seems  to  indicate,  until  the  distressed  Britons  at 
length  invited  the  Saxons  to  come  over  and  help 
them.  The  Saxons  did  come,  and  they  settled  in  the 
country ;  not,  however,  as  servants,  but  as  masters. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
Saxons  drove  out  the  native  population  from  the 
districts  in  which  they  settled.  This  is  never  the  case  in 
any  conquest  where  the  races  are  not  far  removed 
from,  each  other  in  leading  characteristics,  and 
where  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  the  same.  Though  the 
Saxons  for  a  time  ruled  Northumbria,  they  did  not 
wholly  people  it ;  for  unquestionably  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  to  this  day,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
old  races, — partly  ancient  British  and  Danish,  but 
chiefly  Scotch  and  Pict. 

The  native  population  of  Northumberland,  as  of 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  are  strikingly 
different  in  their  physical  features  from  the  southern 
populations  of  England.  They  are  larger,  redder, 
bolder,  rougher ;  they  have  bigger  heads,  broader 
faces,  higher  cheek-bones  ;  and  their  dialect  betokens 
a  larger  admixture  of  Scotch,  Pictish,  and  Danish 
races,  than  is  observed  in  any  of  the  countries  further 


*  The  Roman  Wall  ;  a  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus, 
extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Collingwood  Bruce,  M.A.  J.  Russell  Smith :  London. 
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south.  Along  the  coast  of  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  even  inland,  there  are  here  and 
there  to  be  met  with,  to  this  day,  occasional  little 
colonies  of  people,  with  their  peculiar  dialect  and 
cast  of  form  and  feature,  different  from  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  indicating  a  much  larger  admix- 
ture than  ordinary  of  Danish  race, — deposits,  as  they 
would  seem  to  be,  of  that  tide  of  colonization  or 
invasion  which  went  on  for  centuries  between  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Britain.  But  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however  interesting  it  be  in  an  ethnological  point  of 
view,  and  return  to  "cannie  Newcastle." 

Still  the  district  continued  turbulent,  unsettled, 
and  abounding  in  discord  and  warfare.  For  centuries 
it  continued  a  debateable  ground,  now  belonging  to 
the  Scots,  at  another  time  to  the  Saxons  or  English. 
At  length  the  Norman  conquest  took  place,  and  left 
its  marks  at  Newcastle,  as  elsewhere.  The  Normans 
•were  great  builders  of  castles.  So  soon  as  they  had 
conquered  a  district,  they  erected  a  strong  fort  in 
some  commanding  and  secure  place,  as  a  foot-hold,  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  conquest,  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
quered. We  find  them  erecting  their  strong  keeps 
1  at  York  and  Richmond,  which  still  stand ;  and  ad- 
vancing northward,  they  made  good  their  footing 
beyond  the  Tyne,  and  erected  a  castle  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman  fortification  at  Pons  Elii. 

Hence  the  name  of  New  Castle.  Still  the  district 
continued  ravaged  by  war.  The  Scots  for  many  cen- 
turies continued  most  troublesome  and  cruel  neigh- 
bours, their  reivers  and  freebooters  often  advancing 
up  to  the  walls  of  Newcastle,  and  sometimes  beyond  it, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  David  of  Scotland  got 
possession  of  the  castle  once,  and  the  room  of  the  old 
keep  is  still  pointed  out,  in  which  he  must  have  slept. 
Numerous  royal  conferences  took  place  here,  between 
the  distinguished  personages  of  the  two  countries  ; 
and  armies  passed  and  repassed  its  walls,  in  the 
course  of  the  long  wars  which  embroiled  England  and 
Scotland.  The  castle  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
entire  district  to  the  north ;  and  when  invasion 
threatened,  the  defenceless  inhabitants  made  at  once 
for  its  walls.  The  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  defence,  was  during  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1644,  when  it  stood  a  siege,  and 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  taken  by  the  Scots 
under  General  Leslie. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Newcastle, 
is  the  old  Norman  keep,  as  it  still  stands 
there.  Approaching  the  town  from  the  south,  by 
railway,  over  the  magnificent  High  Level  Bridge, — the 
grandest  feature  of  modern  Newcastle, — you  see  far 
beneath  you  the  Tyne  flowing  from  east  to  west, 
under  the  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  across  which  a 
throng  of  people,  looking  like  so  many  busy  ants,  are 
constantly  moving  to  and  fro.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  High  Level  Bridge,  on  a  lofty  platform,  stands  the 
venerable  Norman  keep  ;  the  emblems  of  the  new  and 
the  old  times  standing  face  to  face, — here  a  trium- 
phant achievement  of  peace  and  industry,  there  a 
record  of  war, — here  a  highway  from  north  to  south, 
there  a  bulwark  of  protection  against  invaders. 
Though  so  near  together,  a  gap  of  eight  hundred 
years  divides  them, — years  full  of  progress,  turbulent 
though  they  oft-times  were. 

The  Castle  is  no  longer  a  defence  :  it  is  a  mere 
antiquarian  relic  now,  but  one  full  of  interest,  and 
containing,  within  it  and  about  it,  abundant  materials 
for  reflection.  It  is  tenanted  by  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Newcastle,  which  has  bestowed  great  care 
on  its  preservation,  and  is  daily  adding  to  it  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest.  The  Castle  is  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  streets  full  of  all  the  odour  of  antiquity. 


They  are  packed  thick  and  close  all  round  it,  except 
where  a  platform  has  been  recently  cleared  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Keep,  and  which  has 
completely  exposed  it  on  its  three  principal  sides. 
But  a  thick  cluster  of  ancient  houses  still  stands 
about  the  Black  Gate  ;  King  Street  and  Queen  Street, 
lying  on  either  side  of  it,  both  antique  in  the 
extreme.  Flights  of  streets, — narrow,  dark,  and 
miserable, — hang  clustering  along  the  face  of  the 
hill,  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  ;  street  ranged 
above  street,  in  parallel  lines,  thus  making  available 
every  inch  of  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  Castle. 

We  need  scarcely  describe  the  keep  itself.  It  is 
built  on  the  usual  plan  of  such  Norman  structures, 
and  has  been  devised  with  an  eye  to  the  most  per- 
fect security  possible.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  though  of  very  great  discomfort. 
Narrow  slits  in  the  wall  let  in  a  few  rays  of  light ; 
the  floors  and  walls  of  stone  ;  gusts  of  wind  blowing 
through  the  place ;  dark  and  cold  as  a  dungeon. 
Yet  such  places,  which  any  labouring  man  would 
now  refuse  to  live  in,  the  Norman  nobles  built  for 
themselves,  and  voluntarily  inhabited,  fenced  round 
by  thick  stone  walls  and  strong  men-at-arms.  A 
curious  feature  of  these  old  Norman  castles  is, 
that  they  contain  no  dungeons  for  prisoners.  The 
Normans  made  no  prisoners.  They  slew  their 
enemies  on  the  spot,  and  gave  them  six  feet  of 
earth.  Where  dungeons  have  been  added,  they  are 
of  a  subsequent  date  to  the  original  erection,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  exhibit  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion after  a  sort. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Newcastle  Keep  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  building.  It  is  arched  over-head, 
and  is  above  forty  feet  high.  Probably,  however, 
one  or  more  floors  originally  occupied  the  upper 
portion  of  this  space,  forming  the  sleeping-rooms  of 
the  keep.  The  hall  is  now  decorated  all  round  by 
articles  of  curious  interest,  the  property  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society, — old  spears,  helmets,  coats  of 
mail,  hauberks,  arquebusses,  axes,  spurs,  pikes,  and 
swords.  There  is  a  large  open  fireplace  in  the  hall, — 
an  altogether  unusual  invention  in  a  Norman  keep, 
the  Norman  soldiers  having  usually  dispensed  with 
that  luxury.  The  fireplace  is  therefore  modern,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1599,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  "comfort"  had  begun  to  be  valued  by  English 
folks.  Take  it  as  a  whole,  the  apartment  is  a  grand 
one,  and  the  sight  of  it  carries  the  mind  back  to  the 
royal  banquets  so  often  held  there,- — Baliol  doing 
homage  to  Edward  for  Scotland  in  this  very  apart- 
ment ;  John  of  England  and  Alexander  of  Scotland 
conspiring  together  here  ;  David  of  Scotland  occupy- 
ing it  as  master ;  Edward  II.  and  his  favourite, 
Gaveston,  roystering  here  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Out  of  the  Hall,  a  narrow  door  leads  to  a  small  stone 
chamber,  where  the  monarch  slept  when  here,  and  it 
is  hence  known  as  the  king's  chamber  ;  a  cold  cheer- 
less place  it  must  have  been,  lighted  by  loop-holes, 
originally  much  narrower  than  they  are  now,  and 
closed  in,  not  with  glass,  but  wooden  shutters.  It  is 
a  curious  place  for  kings  to  have  lodged  in. 

The  view  from  the  upper  platform  of  the  castle  is  i 
grand  and  extensive.  There,  immediately  beneath 
you  on  the  north,  lies  the  blackened  old  town,  and 
beyond  it,  stretching  away  on  all  sides,  is  the  busy, 
thriving,  smoke -covered,  new  city,  containing  within 
its  compass  more  extensive  and  elegant  streets  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  town  in  England,  out  of 
London.  Turn  round,  and  there,  in  the  valley,  the 
Tyne  winds  along  from  east  to  west,  covered  with 
shipping.  Rows  of  vessels  of  heavy  burden  are 
moored  along  Quay-side,  which  is  in  a  tumult  of 
business.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  clambering 
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up  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  steep  and  zig-zag  streets,  is 
Black  Gateshead,  clamorous  with  life,  like  its  elder 
sister  on  the  north.  What  a  different  gaze  was  that 
which  met  the  warder's  eye  when  pacing  his  lonely 
rounds  of  yore  !  Beyond  the  walls,  moors  and  green 
fields,  occasionally  a  distant  pennon,  then  the  glin- 
ting spears  of  moss-troopers,  or  the  rush  of  defenceless 
women  and  children  towards  the  castle  walls  for 
shelter. 

Under  the  great  hall  are  several  other  interesting 
apartments, — the  chapel,  the  commandant's  apart- 
ments (now  the  comfortable  Library  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society),  the  dungeon,  so  called  because  it  was 
thus  occupied  when  the  place  was  used  as  the  county 
gaol ;  but  most  probably  in  olden  times  it  was  the 
room  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
stone  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  is  hollow, 
and  pipes  were  carried  down  and  let  out  at  various 
openings,  through  which  the  occupants  were  supplied 
with  water  from  above.  These,  and  the  adjoining 
apartments,  contain  many  remarkable  curiosities — 
ancient  British  stone  coffins,  and  numerous  Roman 
tablets  and  monuments,  dug  out  of  the  old  Roman 
wall. 

How  different  from  the  narrow,  gloomy,  and  grim 
contrivances  of  this  Norman  keep,  is  the  noble  archi- 
tecture of  Grey  Street,  the  Arcade,  the  Central 
Exchange,  and  the  many  fine  streets  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  forming  the  New  Town  of 
Newcastle !  These  magnificent  erections  are  only  of 
modern  date  ;  they  have  all  been  created  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  they  are  the  productions  of  the 
genius  (for  we  can  call  it  nothing  less)  of  one  man, — 
Grainger,  of  Newcastle,  originally  a  poor  charity-boy, 
the  son  of  a  porter  on  the  quay.  His  genius  and 
enterprise  have  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  old 
town  ;  and  from  being  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
disagreeable,  it  has  within  the  life-time  of  this  man, 
been  made  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the 
empire.  For  many  years  Grainger  has  been  in  a 
state  of  embarrassment,  from  the  extensive  enter- 
prises in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  heightened  by 
the  local  monetary  crises  from  which  Newcastle  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  district  in  England  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  difficulties  are  now 
nearly  got  rid  of,  and  before  many  years  are  past,  the 
property  he  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  will 
bring  him  in  a  very  large  annual  revenue. 

The  valley  of  the  Tyne,  both  above  and  below 
Newcastle,  contains  many  objects  of  interest,  which 
are  easily  accessible  by  railway  at  all  hours.  The 
river  comes  down  from  the  fells  and  moors  of  the  west, 
from  Tindale,  whose  reivers  used  to  be  the  terror  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  themselves,  as  much 
as  they  were  of  the  Scottish  borders.  The  Tyne  runs 
eastward  through  a  fine  valley,  with  high  banks 
rising  up  on  either  side,  crowned  at  many  places  with 
old  beacons,  and  peel  towers,  and  baronial  castles, 
formerly  the  seats  of  the  Baliols,  the  Riddells,  the 
Umfravilles,  the  Herons,  and  other  old  warrior  races. 
The  castles  along  the  valley  are  nearly  all  confined  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  protecting  fosse  along  its  whole 
length  ;  and  thus  you  have  Featherstone,  Bellister, 
Willimoteswick,  Langley,  Dilston,  and  Prudhoe 
Castles, — all  formerly  places  of  great  strength. 

Of  these,  Prudhoe  Castle  stands  the  nearest  to  New- 
castle, on  a  lofty  height  overlooking  the  village  of 
Ovingham,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Its 
situation  is  fine  and  commanding,  standing  out  as  it 
does  on  a  green  promontory,  from  whence  you  have 
a  charming  prospect,  both  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Tyne.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Percy  family,  and 
the  agent  of  the  property  occupies  a  snug  modem 
house,  built  within  the  castle  yard,  out  of  the  old 


ruins.  Here  too  peace  has  settled  down,  and  the 
stream  which  formerly  filled  the  Percy's  moat,  now 
turns  a  mill ;  near  where  the  drawbridge  formerly 
stood,  a  miller  plies  his  brisk  trade,  and  fears  neither 
Tindale  nor  Liddiesdale  reivers. 

Cross  the  Ovingham  ferry, — enter  the  quiet  church- 
yard,— and  you  find  a  tablet  erected  over  the  remains 
of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous  wood-engraver,  whose 
descendants  still  occupy  the  house  at  Cherryburn, 
near  at  hand,  in  which  he  was  born.  Jackson  the 
wood-engraver,  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pupils,  was 
born  in  the  same  parish  ;  and  a  little  further  up  the 
Tyne,  at  Haydon  Bridge,  you  come  upon  the  birth- 
place of  John  Martin,  the  great  painter.  At  Wylam, 
the  first  railway  in  the  district  was  laid  down,  and 
George  Stephenson,  the  Railway  Viking,  was  born  in 
a  humble  cottage  near  at  hand. 

There  are  quite  as  many  objects  of  interest  to  be 
observed  along  the  Tyne  below  Newcastle,  as  above 
it ;  but  we  have  already  exhausted  our  space,  and 
may  return  again  to  that  interesting  locality  for  a 
subject. 


LONDON  STREET-FOLK—COSTER  LIFE. 

THE  present  age  is  remarkable  for  its  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  social  conditions  of  men  of  all  ranks.  "  How 
do  poor  men  live  1  "  is  a  question  in  answer  to  which 
many  parliamentary  blue-books  have  already  been 
devoted.  We  have  now  ascertained  with  painful 
accuracy  the  sanitary  state  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. We  know  how  they  live  ;  what  their  dwellings 
are ;  what  their  income  is  and  how  they  spend  it ;  what 
they  save,  or  rather  what  they  do  not  save ;  how  they 
are  taxed ;  how  many  of  them  cannot  read  and  write ; 
how  much  sooner  they  die  than  the  average  of  the 
comfortable  classes  ;  what  they  eat,  what  they  drink, 
and  what  they  wear  ;  how  many  of  them  live  in  one 
room  and  sleep  in  one  bed  ;  almost  every  circum- 
stance in  their  social  and  domestic  state  now  lies  bare 
and  open  to  us.  They  have  no  domestic  secrets  nor 
private  affairs.  The  life  of  the  poor  is  now  matter  of 
notoriety  ;  and  the  parliamentary  commissioners  have 
ferreted  them  out,  and  printed  statistical  accounts  of 
them.  Charity,  curiosity,  and  philanthropy, — the 
home-missionary,  the  newspaper-reporter,  Edwin 
Chadwick,  and  Lord  Ashley, — have  taken  inventory 
of  all  their  defects,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
The  physician  has  inspected  their  sores,  and  the 
magistrate  their  vices.  The  divine  knows  how  many 
of  them  do  not  attend  church,  and  the  teetotaller 
how  many  go  to  the  gin-shop.  Society,  like  a 
policeman,  has  flashed  its  bull's-eye  full  upon  them, 
and  the  darkest  recesses  of  their  social  state  have  been 
revealed  to  us. 

Mr.  May  hew,  in  his  work  on  "  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,"  has  brought  into  prominent  view 
the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the  prowlers  of  the 
London  streets.  He  has  pushed  his  inquiry  to  an 
extreme,  and  given  us  a  series  of  portraits  in  da- 
guerreotype, of  the  poorest  classes  of  labourers  in  this 
vast  city.  This  book  we  have  found  most  interesting. 
It  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  humane  spirit,  and  with 
a  benevolent  purpose.  Were  the  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  the  poor  to  which  we  have  alluded  merely 
conducted  with  the  view  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity, 
we  should  deprecate  them,  as  calculated  to  irritate  the 
poor  and  to  widen  the  breach  already  too  wide 
between  them  and  the  classes  above  them.  The 
features  of  these  pictures  are  so  repulsive  in  many 
respects,  that  they  might  be  calculated  to  repel 
rather  than  to  attract,  were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
deep  vein  of  humanity  running  through  them  all,  and 
that  they  are  so  exhibited  as  to  invite  the  sym- 
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pathy  and  aid  of  those  willing  and  able  to  assist  the 
poorer  classes  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  themselves. 
In  order  to  remedy  a  condition  we  must  first  know 
what  it  is  :  and  this  is  the  kind  of  information  that 
has  now  been  abundantly  supplied  to  us  by  the 
elaborate  and  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  into  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  published  in  reports  and 
statistics,  in  lectures  and  essays,  and  even  in  tales  and 
romances. 

It  will  be  confessed  that  the  classes  depicted  by 
Mr.  Mayhew  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  of  all. 
They  are  a  kind  of  vagabond  or  nomadic  class, — 
metropolitan  gipsies, — London  "  Fingoes," — city 
squatters, — living  upon  the  crumbs  which  they  can 
pick  up  from  the  tables  of  the  settled  population  at 
large.  They  include  all  kinds  of  beggars,  bone-grub- 
bers, mud-larks,  patterers,  costermongers,  fruit  and 
fish-sellers,  dog-sellers,  hawkers  of  all  kinds,  street 
artists  and  showmen,  acrobats, — in  short,  the  entire 
loose  and  wandering  population  of  this  great  city. 
There  is  one  class,  and  that  a  considerable  one,  that 
lives  by  "  finding," — picking  up  a  living  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  by  gathering  up  bits  of  coal,  ends  of 
half-smoked  cigars,  bones,  rags,  and  such  like,  which 
they  manage  to  dispose  of  for  money.  But  the  most 
important  and  respectable  class  of  wanderers  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Mayhew,  is  the  costermonger  class  ; 
these  include  fish-sellers,  retailers  of  vegetables, 
oranges,  ginger  beer,  fruit,  and  such  like  articles, — 
they  are  the  hucksters  and  greengrocers  of  the 
streets,  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
population  of  London  with  food  and  little  comforts, 
which  they  deal  out  from  stands,  hand-barrows,  and 
donkey -carts.  Their  number  is  very  great, — being 
not  less,  according  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  than  30,000,  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  Irish  costers  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  number ;  this  population 
invariably  assuming  a  place  among  the  very  lowest 
strata  of  society  in  all  our  large  towns.  Add  to  these 
the  patterers,  or  sellers  of  street  literature,  who  con- 
sider themselves  the  "aristocracy  of  the  street- 
sellers," — the  street  musicians,  the  sellers  of  water- 
cresses,  the  keepers  of  coffee  stalls,  the  cats'-meat 
retailers,  ballad- singers,  play-bill  sellers,  bone-grub- 
bers and  mud-larks;  crossing-sweepers,  street-per- 
formers, and  showmen  ;  tinkers,  chair,  umbrella,  and 
clock-menders;  sellers  of  bonnet-boxes,  toys,  statuary, 
songs,  last-dying-speeches,  tubs,  pails,  mats,  crockery, 
blacking,  lucifers,  corn-salves,  clothes-pegs,  brooms, 
sweetmeats,  razors,  dog-collars,  dogs,  birds,  coals,  and 
sand  ;  scavengers,  dustmen,  and  others, — and  it  ap- 
pears that  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  individuals, 
or  a  fortieth  part  of  the  population,  find  their  living 
in  such  ways  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Costermongering  is  a  trade  which  many  take  up 
with  when  all  other  trades  fail.  Among  the  patterers 
are  those  who  have  been  clergymen.  And  the  orange 
and  herring-sellers  include  many  who  have  at  one 
time  in  their  life  been  mechanics  or  labourers.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  they  are  a  distinct  people — 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  gipsies  are.  Costers' 
children  grow  up  costers, — they  acquire  the  slang, 
the  wandering  habits,  and  the  vocation,  of  their 
parents  ;  and  rarely  in  after-life  settle  down  to  any 
fixed  vocation.  Many  of  them  make  small  gains. 
"Bless  you,"  said  one,  "we  don't  find  a  living  at 
all,  it's  only  another  way  of  starving"  Some  of  them, 
ho\yever,  in  the  higher  grades  of  fish  and  vegetable 
selling,  make  fair  earnings,  but  they  seem  to  spend 
them  as  readily  as  they  make  them.  The  costers  are 
great  card-players,— all-fours,  cribbage,  all-fives,  and 
put,  being  their  favourite  games.  The  play  is  usually 
tor  beer,  and  is  made  exciting  by  bets  which  are 


freely  laid.  Those  who  cannot  read  are  yet  quick 
at  the  calculations  of  cribbage.  A  large  number  of 
the  costers  are  "  sporting  characters  ;"  fond  of  dog- 
fighting,  rat-killing,  horse-racing,  and  pugilism.  The 
children  take  after  the  parents  in  their  love  of 
amusement,  frequenting  penny  gaffs,  twopenny  hops, 
and  penny  theatres.  At  the  "hops,"  from  30  to  100 
young  people  of  both  sexes  assemble,  from  the  age  of 
14  and  upwards,  and  there  engage  in  vigorous  dan- 
cing, varied  with  a  good  deal  of  drinking.  The 
youths  are  also  taught  early  to  fight,  and  to  "work 
their  fists."  If  a  quarrel  takes  place  between  two 
coster  boys,  the  old  ones  form  a  ring  and  urge  them 
to  "fight  it  out."  But  the  bravest  feat  of  a  young 
coster  is  to  serve  out  a  policeman.  With  all  Peelers 
the  costers  are  at  Avar,  never  hesitating  to  employ 
treachery  and  cunning  to  assail  and  maul  them. 
"Some  lads,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "have  been  in  prison 
upwards  of  a  dozen  times  for  this  offence  ;  and  are  con- 
sequently looked  upon  by  their  companions  as  martyrs. 
When  they  leave  prison  for  such  an  act,  a  subscription 
is  often  got  up  for  their  benefit.  In  their  continual 
warfare  with  the  force,  they  resemble  many  savage 
nations,  from  the  cunning  and  treachery  they  use. 
The  lads  endeavour  to  take  the  tinsuspecting  'crusher' 
by  surprise,  and  often  crouch  at  the  entrance  of  a 
court  until  a  policeman  passes,  when  a  stone  or  brick 
is  hurled  at  him,  and  the  youngster  immediately  dis- 
appears." Nearly  all  the  young  costers  are  desperate 
gamblers,  the  attempts  made  to  check  the  practice  by 
the  police  giving  a  gloss  of  daring  courage  to  the 
sport,  which  seems  to  make  it  doubly  attractive.  Pie- 
boys  will  toss  each  other  for  their  stock  ;  ill-luck  only 
makes  them  more  reckless,  and  they  will  proceed  to 
gambling  away  their  coat,  neck-tie,  and  even  their  cord 
trowsers,  before  they  will  give  up. 

The  "Vic,"  or  Coburg  Theatre,  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  play-going  coster  lads.  The  bulk  of  the 
"gods"  there  are  costers, — chiefly  boys  and  girls: 
few  grown  men  are  found  in  the  gallery,  which 
holds  from  1,500  to  2,000.  At  the  back  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  boys  piled  on  each  other's  shoulders  all 
round.  The  area  is  like  a  huge  black  heap  dotted 
with  faces,  and  spotted  with  white  shirt-sleeves,  the 
young  costers  mostly  taking  off  their  coats.  The 
bonnets  of  the  "  ladies  "  are  hung  over  the  iron  rail- 
ings in  front,  and  clever  marksmen  try  their  skill  at 
pitching  into  them  nut-shells  and  bits  of  orange-peel. 
"An  occasional  burst  of  the  full  band,"  says  Mr. 
Mayhew,  "is  heard  by  gushes,  as  if  a  high  wind  were 
raging.  Recognitions  take  place  every  moment,  and 
'Bill  Smith'  is  called  to  in  a  loud  voice  from  one  side, 
and  a  shout  in  answer  from  the  other,  asks  '  What's  up  ? ' 
Or  family  secrets  are  revealed,  and  '  Bob  Triller '  is 
a^ked  where  'Sal'  is,  and  replies,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter,  that  she  is  'a-learning  the  pynanney.' 
The  conversation  ceases  suddenly  on  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  and  then  the  cries  of  '  Silence  !  Ord-a-a-r  ! 
Ord-a-a-r  !  '  make  more  noise  than  ever.  Whilst  the 
pieces  are  going  on,  brown  flat  bottles  are  frequently 
raised  to  the  mouth,  and  between  the  acts  a  man  with 
a  tin  can,  glittering  in  the  gas-light,  goes  round, 
crying  '  Port-a-a-a-r  !  who's  for  port-a-a  a-r  ? '  No 
delay  between  the  pieces  will  be  allowed,  and  should 
the  interval  appear  too  long,  some  one,  referring  to 
the  curtain,  will  shout  out  '  Pull  up  that  'ere  window 
blind  !  '  or  they  will  call  to  the  orchestra,  '  Now 
then,  you  cat-gut  scrapers  !  Let's  have  a  ha'porth  of 
liveliness  ! '  But  the  grand  hit  of  the  evening  is 
always  when  a  song  is  sung  to  which  the  entire  gal- 
lery can  join  in  chorus.  Some  actors  at  the  minor 
theatres  make  a  great  point  of  this,  and  in  the  bill 
upon  the  night  of  my  visit,  under  the  title  of  'There's 
a  good  time  coming,  boys,'  there  was  printed, 
'  assisted  by  the  most  numerous  and  effective  chorus 
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in  the  metropolis/ — meaning  the  whole  of  the  gal- 
lery. The  singer  himself  started  the  mob,  saying, 
'  Now  then,  gentlemen,  the  Exeter  Hall  touch ! '  and 
beat  time  with  his  hand,  parodying  M.  Jullien  with 
his  baton.  An  angcore  on  such  occasions  is  always 
insisted  on,  and,  despite  a  few  murmurs  of  '  Change 
it  to  Duck-legged  Dick,'  invariably  insisted  on." 

The  domestic  morale  of  costers  is  low.  "  Only 
one-tenth — at  the  outside  one-tenth — of  the  couples 
living  together,  and  carrying  on  the  costermongering 
trade,  are  married.  Costers  consider  it  a  mere  waste 
of  time  and  money,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "  to  go 
through  the  ceremony 'of  wedlock,  when  a  pair  can 
live  together,  and  be  quite  as  well  regarded  by  their 
fellows,  without  it."  Among  costers,  no  honour 
attaches  to  the  married  state,  and  no  shame  to 
concubinage.  Unmarried  women  in  this  state  have 
as  good  a  standing  in  their  society  as  married  women 
have.  Pairs  live  together  while  the  liking  continues, 
and  then  do  not  hesitate  to  form  other  similar 
connections.  Matches  are  usually  made  up  in  the 
dancing-rooms,  and  are  sometimes  struck  \ip  on  the 
first  night  of  meeting  :  the  coster  boy  is  fourteen, 
and  the  coster  girl  perhaps  no  older.  They  then 
begin  costering  on  their  own  account.  Nearly  all 
such  alliances  are  formed  under  twenty.  The 
religion  of  costers  is  no  better.  Not  three  in  every 
hundred  have  ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a  church, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  know  of  sacred  names 
only  as  words  to  swear  by.  They  have  no  notion  of 
a  future  state.  They  hate  tracts,  which  "  gives  them 
the  'orrors."  Indeed  they  cannot  read  them,  and 
even  if  they  could,  they  would  not,  for  the  tract- 
distributors  never  give  them  anything  except  tracts, 
and  -are  looked  upon  as  interlopers.  The  Irish 
costers  are  generally  Catholics,  and  are  visited  by 
their  priests ;  but  no  priest  of  any  kind  looks  after 
the  costers  who  are  not  Irish.  Ignorant  as  the 
costers  are  of  religion,  they  are  not  much  more  so 
than  the  bulk  of  the  poor  population  of  all  our  large 
towns — especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Good,  religious,  well-educated  persons  in  the  country, 
have  positively  no  idea  of  the  practical  heathenism  in 
which  the  people  there  are  allowed  to  grow  up. 
Sometimes  a  startling  fact  is  brought  suddenly  to 
light,  such  as  the  following : — An  inquiry  was 
instituted  in  the  Sheffield  Workhouse  the  other  day, 
from  which  it  was  ascertained,  that  out  of  1,905 
inmates,  1,407  were  of  no  religious  persuasion,  and 
thirteen  avowed  themselves  to  be  of  none.  In  this 
country,  we  bestow  our  sympathy  and  Christian 
action  mainly  upon  the  blacks  of  Caffraria  and  the 
remote  olive  population  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  Mayhew  observes,  "  That  a  class  numbering 
30,000  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
almost  brutish  ignorance,  is  a  national  disgrace.  If 
the  London  costers  belong  especially  to  the  '  danger- 
ous classes,'  the  danger  of  such  a  body  is  assuredly 
of  our  own  creation  ;  for  the  gratitude  of  the  poor 
creatures  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  give  them  the 
least  knowledge,  is  almost  pathetic." 

Very  few  of  the  costermongers'  children  are  sent 
even  to  the  Kagged  Schools.  The  only  education 
they  receive  is  what  the  streets  afford  ;  and  there 
they  acquire  a  kind  of  precocious  acuteness  in  all 
that  concerns  their  immediate  wants,  business,  or 
gratifications  ;  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  money  with- 
out working  for  it ;  a  craving  for  the  excitement  of 
gambling  ;  an  inordinate  love  of  amusement ;  and  an 
irrepressible  repugnance  to  any  settled  in-door 
industry.  Instinct  with  the  elements  of  manhood 
and  beasthood,  the  latter  are  those  which  are  almost 
solely  developed,  while  the  qualities  of  the  man  rarely 
struggle  into  being.  The  moral  atmosphere  in  which 


the  coster  grows,  is  frightfully  destructive  of  the 
principles  of  goodness,  virtue,  and  intelligence. 

And  yet  there  is  a  rude  honesty  among  costers. 
They  never  steal  from  each  other.  Their  property, 
such  as  it  is,  is  always  exposed  ;  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  their  stall  in  charge  of  a  neighbour 
who  is  a  competitor  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
without  the  slightest  fear  or  suspicion.  Their 
barrows  lie  about  exposed  all  night,  unwatched,  but 
safe.  Even  their  stables,  where  they  keep  their 
donkeys  and  oysters,  are  usually  unguarded  by  either 
lock  or  latch  ;  but  the  coster  sleeps  securely  and 
sound.  He  is  kind  to  his  donkey,  and  resents  the 
ill-treatment  of  an  animal  of  this  class  almost  as  a 
personal  affront.  The  coster  shares  his  dinner  with 
his  donkey,  giving  it  a  portion  of  his  bread.  He 
even  believes  in  the  donkey's  intelligence.  "  It's  all 
nonsense  to  call  donkeys  stoopid,"  said  one,  "  them's 
stoopid  that  calls  them  so  :  they're  sensible.  Not 
long  since,  I  worked  Guildford  with  my  donkey-cart 
and  a  boy.  Jack  (the  donkey),  was  slow  and  heavy 
in  coming  back,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lights 
at  Vauxhall  Gate,  and  then  he  trotted  on  like  one 
o'clock, — he  did,  indeed  !  just  as  if  he  smelt  it  was 
London,  besides  seeing  it,  and  knew  he  was  at 
home." 

"  There  was  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  another  man, 
"  had  great  trouble  about  his  donkey  a  few  months 
back.  He  was  doing  a  little  work  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  Wandsworth,  and  the  poor  thing  fell 
down  dead.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  donkey,  and 
kind  to  it,  and  the  donkey  was  very  fond  of  him. 
He  thought  he  wouldn't  leave  the  poor  creature  he'd 
had  a  good  while,  and  had  been  out  with  in  all 
weathers,  by  the  road-side,  so  he  dropped  all  notion 
of  doing  business,  and  with  help,  got  the  poor  dead 
thing  into  his  cart ;  its  head  lolloping  over  the  end  of 
the  cart,  and  its  poor  eyes  staring  at  nothing.  He 
thought  he'd  drag  it  home  and  bury  it  somewheres. 
It  wasn't  for  the  value  he  dragged  it,  for  what's  a 
dead  donkey  worth  ?  There  was  a  few  persons  about 
him,  and  they  was  all  quiet,  and  seemed  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellow  and  for  his  donkey  ;  but  the  church 
bells  struck  up,  and  up  came  a  '  crusher,'  and  took 
the  man  up,  and  next  day  he  was  fined  10s., — I  can't 
exactly  say  for  what.  He  never  saw  no  more  of  the 
animal,  and  lost  his  stock  as  well  as  his  donkey." 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  costermon- 
ger's  trade,  is  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  which 
they  are  habitually  in  the  practice  of  paying  for  the 
use  of  their  carts  and  hand-barrows.  Three-fourths 
of  the  entire  number  hire  these  articles  from  persons 
who  let  them  out ;  and  on  every  £100  of  value  in 
hand-barrows  thus  advanced  by  the  owners,  they 
derive  an  annual  interest  of  not  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  per  week,  or  £1,040  in  the  year  !  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  usurious  rate  of  interest  known. 
The  costers  will  not  save  money,  by  which  they 
could  purchase  barrows  of  their  own  (though  the  cost 
of  each  barrow  is  not  more  than  £2  when  new),  but 
they  pay  to  the  lender  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  for 
its  use.  These  lenders,  of  course,  make  immense 
profits,  one  man  deriving  not  less  than  £360  a  year 
from  the  hire  of  120  barrows  !  Many  of  the  men 
who  adopt  this  trade  on  a  large  scale  become  rich  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  are  living  without 
labour,  while  the  poor  costers  are  trundling  about 
their  barrows,  and  paying  them  the  frightful  interest 
of  above  a  thousand  per  cent !  Costers  are  also  most 
improvident  in  boi-rowing.  They  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  5s.  for  the  use  of  2s.  6d.  for  a  day — the  day 
being  usually  Saturday,  the  advance  being  repaid  at 
night.  But  losses  must  often  be  sustained  by  the 
lenders  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Mayhew,  however, 
observes,  that  "  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
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the  character  of  the  people  may  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  class  ;  but  it  .is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  but  few  of  the  costermongers 
fail  to  repay  the  money  advanced  to  them,  even  at 
the  present  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  The  poor,  it  is 
my  belief,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  in  this 
respect ;  pawnbrokers,  loan-offices,  tally-shops,  dolly- 
shops,  are  the  only  parties  who  will  trust  them  ;  but 
as  a  startling  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  humbler 
classes  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Chisholm 
(the  lady  who  has  exerted  herself  so  benevolently  in 
the  cause  of  Emigration),  has  lent  out,  at  different 
times,  as  much  as  £160,000  that  has  been  intrusted 
to  her  for  the  use  of  the  "  lower  orders,"  and  that 
the  whole  of  this  large  amount  has  been  returned — 
with  the  exception  of  £12  !" 

The  entire  picture  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Mayhew 
of  the  Costermongers,  in  minute  detail,  respecting 
their  life,  habits,  business,  bunts,  tally- women,  boys, 
girls,  donkeys,  and  wheel-barrows,  is  most  interest- 
ing ;  it  is  full  of  incident,  gives  the  reader  a  curious 
insight  into  the  lowest  grades  of  city  life,  and  is  at 
once  painful  and 'cheering  ; — painful,  inasmuch  as  it 
exhibits  a  vast  number  of  human  beings  living  in  a 
degraded  state,  abandoned  to  the  mere  life  of  the 
senses ;  and  cheering,  inasmuch  as,  through  the 
dense  overgrowth  of  ignorance  and  vice,  there  stand 
out  here  and  there  the  unmistakeable  marks  of  human 
goodness,  kindness,  honesty,  and  faithfulness,  which 
only  need  a  better  culture  to  exhibit  their  noblest 
fruits. 


PRUDENT     GRETHEL. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN. 

THERE  was  once  a  cook-maid,  named  Grethel,  who, 
when  she  went  out  on  festival  days,  wore  red-heeled 
shoes,  and  held  herself  proudly,  thinking  all  the  time 
how  handsome  and  gay  she  looked.  On  her  return 
home,  she  always  took  a  good  draught  of  beer,  and 
then,  as  it  gave  her  an  appetite,  she  treated  herself 
to  the  best  in  the  larder,  saying,  as  she  ate,  "A  cook 
must  know  how  things  taste,  if  she  wants  to  make 
them  good  ! " 

"  Grethel ! "  said  her  master  to  her  one  day,  "  I 
expect  a  guest  to  sup  with  me  this  evening,  so  roast 
a  couple  of  fowls  for  us  ! " 

"  I'll  see  about  it  at  once,  Sir,"  answered  Grethel. 

Off  she  ran,  caught  two  plump  young  chickens, 
killed  them,  scalded  them,  plucked  them,  stuck  them 
on  the  spit,  and,  as  supper-time  was  approaching, 
put  them  down  to  roast.  They  soon  began  to  brown 
and  froth,  but  the  guest  did  not  come.  "If  your 
visitor  be  not  here  presently,"  bawled  Grethel  from 
the  kitchen,  "  I'll  have  to  take  the  chickens  from  the 
fire  ;  but  it  will  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  not  to  eat  them 
the  moment  they  are  done." 

"  I'll  run  out,  and  fetch  him,"  answered  her  master. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  Grethel  moved 
the  spit  from  the  fire,  saying,  "  It's  hot  work,  this 
turning  ;  and  who  knows  when  the  guest  will  come  ? 
in  the  mean  time,  I'll  go  down  to  the  cellar  for  a 
drink." 

Down  she  went,  drew  a  pitcherful  of  beer,  and, 
with  a  "^  Bless  you,  Grethel !"  took  a  hearty  draught. 
"One  drink  brings  on  another, "said  she,  so  she  finished 
the  contents  of  the  jug,  and  then  went  up  stairs  to  put 
the  chickens  to  the  fire  again. 

"  I  hope  I  have  forgotten  nothing  in  the  cooking," 
thought  she,  as  she  merrily  turned  the  spit  ;  "  how 
nice  they  smell !  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  there's 
no  one  here  to  eat  them." 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  her  master 


was  coming,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  either  him  or 
his  guest ;  and,  returning  to  her  post  by  the  spit,  she 
found  that  a  wing  of  one  of  the  chickens  was  scorch- 
ing. "Better  eat  it  than  that,"  said  she  to  herself; 
so  she  cut  it  off,  and  ate  it  out  of  the  way  at  once. 

"  The  other  must  follow,  I  perceive,"  she  remarked, 
as  she  noticed  the  awkward  appearance  of  the  muti- 
lated bird,  "  or  master  will  fancy  there's  something 
amiss." 

As  soon  as  the  second  wing  was  despatched,  she 
again  looked  out  for  her  master,  but  still  could  she 
see  nothing  of  him. 

"  Hey,  Grethel !  "  cried  she,  "  enjoy  yourself ;  you 
have  begun  one  chicken,  so  now  take  a  drink,  and 
finish  it, — why  should  you  not  welcome  the  good  gifts 
within  your  reach  ? " 

Accordingly,  after  taking  a  long  draught  of  fresh- 
drawn  beer,  Grethel  sat  down  in  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart,  and  soon  left  no  trace  of  the  wingless  fowl. 
Still  her  master  and  his  guest  did  not  come  ;  and  as 
she  looked  at  the  solitary  roast  that  yet  remained  on 
the  spit,  the  thought  struck  her,  that  where  one  was 
the  other  ought  to  be  also, — "  They  make  a  pair,  and 
belong  together,"  said  she.,  so  resolved  that  the  second 
chicken  should  follow  the  first.  It  was  half  gone 
when  her  master  returned  ;  "  Quick,  Grethel !"  cried 
he,  "  bring  in  the  supper ;  the  visitor  is  coming  ! " 

"  In  a  moment ! "  answered  Grethel,  while  her 
master  went  to  see  that  the  table  was  properly  spread. 
He  was  just  sharpening  the  carving-knife  on  the  back 
door-step,  when  a  modest  knock  was  heard  at  the  front 
door,  and  Grethel,  peeping  out,  perceived  the  ex- 
pected guest. 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  she  whispered,  putting  her  finger 
to  her  lips  ;  "be  off  before  my  master  sees  you,  or 
you'll  repent ;  he  has  invited  you  to  supper,  in- 
deed, but  his  intention  is  to  cut  off  your  ears. 
Hark !  don't  you  hear  him  sharpening  the  knife  ! " 

The  guest  heard  the  ominous  sound,  and  taking  all 
she  said  for  truth,  ran  down  the  steps  again  as  fast 
as  he  could,  while  Grethel  hastened  to  her  master, 
exclaiming,  "  A  fine  guest  you  have  asked  to  supper  !" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Grethel ;  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Mean  !"  cried  she,  "  why  your  visitor  has  scam- 
pered off  with  both  the  chickens  ! " 

"  Strange  behaviour,  indeed,"  said  the  master ; 
"  but  I  could  forgive  him  if  he  had  at  least  left  me 
one  of  them." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  after  the  retreating  guest, 
crying  as  loud  as  he  could,  "One  of  them,  only  one 
of  them  ! "  but  the  fugitive  thought  he  meant  one  of 
his  ears,  and  ran  the  faster,  nor  stopped  until  he 
reached  the  shelter  of  his  own  house,  and  had  fast 
locked  the  door  behind  him. 


AGE  AND  YOUTH— MODEKN  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

FORTY  years  ago,  fair  readers,  I  was  a  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  now,  when  a  fat 
matron  of  fifty- eight,  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  my  eldest  son,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  one  of 
my  numerous  grand-daughters.  Well  !  forty  years 
ago,  I  made,  with  my  parents  and  family,  one  of  a 
large  party  of  friends,  who  spent  three  months  at 
Hastings  ;  and  a  delightful  party  it  was,  almost  as 
delightful  as  Hastings  itself  then.  We  took  two  days 
to  travel  from  London,  sleeping  at  Stone  Crouch, 
enjoying  the  rich  varied  scenery  we  passed,  in  all 
the  green  glory  of  June,  in  a  manner  railroad  ex- 
cursionists, who  take  four  hours  to  come  the  same 
distance,  can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of.  The 
town  was  very  small,  being  mostly  situated  between 
the  east  and  west  hills ;  George  Street  was  a  mere 
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road,  and  the  houses  on  the  parade,  many  of  them 
cottages  with  gardens. 

Six  glazed  black  brick  habitations  formed  the 
extent  of  York  Buildings, — all  behind  and  around 
was  country ;  Wellington  Square,  a  windy  hill  ;  St. 
Leonards,  a  bleak  but  not  sublime  stretch  of  sea- 
shore ;  the  Priory  a  picturesque  farm-house,  with  a 
pretty  wood  rising  directly  behind  it,  and  em- 
bowering lanes  branched  off  in  every  direction, 
redolent  of  wild  flowers,  and  musical  with  birds  and 
bees.  The  curious  old  house  in  which  Titus  Gates 
was  born  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  also 
the  trees  were  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
at  this  present  day,  there  being,  if  I  remember  right, 
a  double  row  leading  to  Halton,  which  was  a  barrack. 
A  gay  little  town  the  officers  made  it,  walking, 
riding,  driving,  flirting  all  day  long,  dancing  peri- 
odically at  "The  Swan,"  to  the  delight  of  red-coat- 
loving  damsels,  and  filling  the  libraries  every  evening, 
when  not  so  engaged.  The  Diplock  who  was  in 
being  then,  never  thought  of  shutting  up  at  eight,  as 
does  his  sober  descendant  of  this  day.  No  !  no  ! 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  raffling,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  sorts  were  going  on,  until  a  tolerably 
late  hour,  and  the  parade  was  unapproached  by  the 
dirty  and  dissolute  crowd  which  encumbers  it 
now. 

The  two  churches,  "  All  Saints'  "  and  "  St. 
Clement's,"  easily  accommodated  their  respective  con- 
gregations, who  sang  the  old  psalm  tunes  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  fiddles,  flutes,  and  a  bassoon,  with 
more  fervour  perhaps  than  correctness,  and  turned 
towards  the  altar  at  the  Creed,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  forefathers.  Many  of  the  old  women  dressed 
the  hair  on  the  forehead,  turned  back  over  a  cushion, 
wore  quilted  petticoats,  and  the  flat  black  silk  bonnet, 
old  prints  have  handed  down  to  us. 

The  scanty  ruins  of  the  castle  remained  in  the  state 
to  which  time  had  reduced  them,  and  were  not  built 
up  in  arches,  or  joined  round  to  form  a  garden-wall ; 
sheep  fed  and  were  washed  where  shops  and  small 
houses  now  stand,  behind  St.  Andrew's  Terrace,  and 
the  sight  of  their  snowy  fleeces  enlivening  the  close, 
fine,  mushroom-bearing  green  sward,  and  the  sound 
of  their  loud  bleating  under  the  wild  briar  and  honey- 
suckle hedges  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  than  the  noise  of  the  dirty  drabs  and 
squalling  brats  who  occupy  their  places.  The  white 
rock  ivas  a  real  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  which  at 
high  water  dashing  against  it,  was  in  stormy  weather 
quite  magnificent ;  and  the  flat  stone  now  in  the 
subscription  gardens  at  St.  Leonard's  (even  then 
said  to  be  the  same  which  William  the  Conqueror 
used  as  a  table  the  day  he  landed),  formed  part  of 
the  broken  promontory  which  went  by  that  name, 
now  converted  into  a  row  of  neat  small  lodging- 
houses,  commanding  a  fine  sweeping  sea-view  from 
the  east  hill  to  Beachy  Head.  What  is  called  "The 
Desert,"  was  in  old  times  no  desert  at  all,  but  a 
piece  of  broken  ground  with  patches  of  green  turf, 
and  rocks,  and  caves.  A  rivulet  and  a  bridge  varied 
the  scene,  and  impromptu  houses,  made  of  old  boats 
covered  in,  the  door  unapproachable  but  by  a  ladder, 
gave  life  to  it,  assisted  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese 
and  the  braying  of  the  donkeys  belonging  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  extraordinary  edifices.  I  well 
remember  entering  into  one  of  them  in  search  of 
eggs,  and  where  they  were  found,  was  an  old  man,  a 
child,  a  cat,  and  two  kittens,  three  hens,  and  a  duck, 
all  in  bed  together  most  amicably  ;  but  the  moment 
the  woman  approached  to  seek  for  what  I  wanted, 
the  old  man  began  to  grumble,  the  child  to  cry,  the 
cats  to  mew,  the  duck  to  quack,  and  the  laying-hens 
to  scream,  till  I  became  almost  deaf  and  wholly 
deranged  by  the  various  noises.  The  "  Desert "  at 


present  is  almost  covered  with  shops  and  houses  of  a 
better  description  than  elsewhere. 

Of  course  we  went  to  see  all  the  neighbourhood 
had  to  show,  we  visited  "  Old  Roar,"  where,  instead  of 
the  noisy  torrent  the  name  led  us  to  expect,  we  found, 
as  we  may  still  find,  orange-peel  and  brown  paper 
occupying  the  place  where  water  ought  to  be,  and  is 
not,  either  roaring  or  still. 

A  civil  farmer  lived  at  "  The  Fishponds' "  farm, 
and  smoke-dried  city-tired  cockneys  had  the  happi- 
ness of  wandering  there  unchecked.  The  effect  its 
sceneiy  produced  upon  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen, 
may  be  gathered  by  the  following  observations  which 
we  ourselves  overheard.  A  little  fat  man  who  had  a 
little  fat  wife,  and  two  little  fat  daughters,  and  who 
it  was  said  was  either  a  maker  or  seller  of  pins  and 
needles,  preceded  our  party  the  day  we  visited  the 
Fishponds,  which  are  simply  some  pits  of  water 
among  trees  ;  when,  however,  we  came  to  this  scene, 
the  worthy  cit  lifted  up  his  hands  in  admiration 
and  amazement,  exclaiming  : — "  Vel !  if  there's  a 
sublime  in  natur,  this  be  it."  There  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at  reader  ;  the  poor  man  had  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  the  country,  which,  I  imagine,  he 
now  for  the  first  time  surveyed,  and  had  it  been 
cultivated,  he  might  have  been  better  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and 
the  merely  pretty  and  peaceful ;  but  the  real  delight 
he  experienced  and  expressed,  at  the  sight  of  what 
was  to  most  people  so  familiar,  made  him  an  object, 
not  merely  of  envy,  but  lifted  him,  in  our  estimation, 
far  above  a  fashionable  couple  whom  we  met  every- 
where, looking  at  everything  with  an  apathetic  stare, 
as  if  natural  feelings  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  by 
well-bred  people.  Their  common-place  minds  could 
not  enter  into  nor  understand  the  poor  pin-maker's 
happy,  fresh,  unsophisticated  sensations,  and  they 
listened  to  his  unaffected  and  intense  expressions  of 
delight — conveyed,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  somewhat 
quaint  and  extraordinary  terms, — with  that  stony, 
sneering,  fixed  look,  peculiar  to  English  would-be-great 
people  ;  for  those  who  really  are  so,  whether  in 
respect  of  intellect  or  high  descent,  usually  unite 
much  simplicity  and  kindness  to  refinement  of 
manner.  "  I  knew  yer  honour  was  one  of  the  rale 
ould  gould  nobles,  by  your  civility,  and  none  of  them 
Brummagem  chaps  lackered  over  with  a  new  title," 
said  an  Irish  labourer  to  the  Duke  of  •  •  •  who 
had  been'  conversing  with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  his  carriage  overtook  him,  and  communicated 
his  name  and  rank. 

Some  days  afterwards  we  visited  <(  The  Dripping 
Well"  and  "The  Lovers'  Seat,"  where  the  great 
grandmother  of  a  lady  yet  living  used  to  meet  her 
sailor  love,  whom  she  afterwards  married  furtive- 
ment,  and  which  all  lovers  who  go  to  Hastings 
make  it  a  duty  to  visit.  I  ran  forward  exclaiming, 
in  mock  heroics  :  "  Ah  !  could  /  but  find  a  lover  on 
the  seat ; "  but  stopped  short  in  consternation  on 
perceiving  three  military  officers,  one  seated  and 
laughing.  However,  they  went  away  almost  imme- 
diately, and  we  were  quite  surprised,  more  than  two 
hours  afterwards,  upon  abruptly  turning  the  corner 
of  a  lane,  when  we  overheard  a  voice  say  "  No  !  not 
I ;  choosing  a  wife  is  like  putting  your  hand  in  a  bag 
containing  one  eel  and  ten  serpents,  you  may  get  the 
eel,  but  ten  to  one  you  catch  '  a  serpent ; '  "  and  to  see 
it  was  the  same  trio,  he  who  had  occupied  the  place  of 
the  lover  being  the  spokesman;  so  not  knowing  his 
proper  appellation,  he  was  for  long  called  by  us 
the  "  Serpent."  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  danced 
with  the  Serpent  at  a  ball  at  "The  Swan,"  and 
found  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  college 
companion  of  my  father's.  This  same  Serpent  (in 
those  days  in  no  small  degree  resembling  one,  being 
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long  and  slender),  is  now  crackling  his  newspaper  by 
my  side,  a  portly  old  gentleman  with  a  bald  head  and 
spectacles. 

If  I  had  admired  Hastings  before  I  fell  in  love,  that 
happy  state  invested  it  with  many  fresh  charms,  and 
it  seemed  then  to  me  —  which,  viewed  in  retrospective, 
it  still  does,  —  as  like  what  Adam  and  Eve  found  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  place  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  resemble  Paradise  ;  but 
to  make  a  long  sentimental  story  short  and  matter- 
of-fact,  we  were  married  at  "All  Saints',"  spent  our 
honeymoon  at  Hastings,  and  returned  for  three 
successive  summers  afterwards  during  the  bathing 
season,  when,  my  Serpent  succeeding  to  an  estate  in 
-  shire,  we  gave  up  entirely  visiting  the  sea- 
side. Hastings,  however,  so  connected  in  my 
mind  with  "Love's  young  dream,"  as  the  valley,  of 
which  "  there  is  not  in  this  wide  world  another 
so  sweet,"  with  its  rural  walks,  sequestered  scenery, 
quiet  gaiety,  and  primitive  population,  made  alto- 
gether a  sort  of  poem  in  my  imagination,  and  when 
last  year  my  grandson,  imperfectly  recovered  from  the 
measles,  was  advised  by  Dr.  Eoots  to  go  there,  I 
gladly  assented  to  my  daughter's  proposal  of  taking 
him  to  a  place  of  which  I  used  formerly  to  be  so  fond. 

The  railroad  brought  us  to  Bo  Peep,  and  we 
bowled  along  row  after  row  of  regular  houses,  built 
in  no  very  first-rate  style  of  architecture,  and  all  in 
a  line,  every  surrounding  object  looking  dull,  digni- 
fied, barren,  and  bare,  —  the  sea  in  front  and  nothing 
behind  but  a  sort  of  mud  wall,  for  it  was  neither 
rocks  nor  hill,  apparently  ;  and  this  is  St.  Leonard's. 
"  Where  is  the  white  rock  ?  "  I  asked  the  coachman. 
"  Blown  up  ma'am,  and  these  'ere  'ansom  'ouses  there 
instead  :  White  Eock  Place  we  calls  it."  Every  step 
showed  the  changes  time  had  made  ;  the  old  Priory 
farm  was  gone,  with  the  wood  behind,  and  all  the 
lanes  and  trees  in  sight,  and  a  square  piece  of 
deformity  (very  probably  more  comfortable  within) 
standing  in  its  place.  The  railroad  was  in  pro- 
gress, with  its  attendants,  —  brick-fields  and  burning 
kilns  ;  the  castle  hill  scarcely,  except  perhaps  its 
summit,  to  be  recognized,  by  reason  of  the  town 
which  covered  its  side  ;  and  even  the  ruins  themselves 
had  in  some  degree  changed  their  character,  as  some 
fallen-down  pieces  had  been  reconstructed.  Field's, 
the  pebble-polisher's,  humble  tenement  was  alone 
unchanged  ;*  and  in  driving  to  "  the  Albion,"  I 
looked  in  vain  for  old  landmarks.  Except  the  baths 
and  Diplock's  library,  which  occupied  the  ground 
where  Barry's  stood,  leaving  his  own  former  premises 
to  newer  names  ;  I  saw  nothing  I  ever  remembered  to 
have  seen  before.  Navvies,  overdressed  women,  police 
officers,  occupied  and  jostled  each  other  on  the 
narrow  pavement,  and  the  handsome  shops  had,  with 
the  exception  of  Eussell  and  Hill,  new  names 
written  over  them.  A  squirearchy  is  rising  :  Mr. 
Milward  was  the  only  great  man  formerly,  but  now 
two  Mr.  Briscoes,  whose  father,  I  remember,  lived 
in  the  Croft,  and  was  reported  rich,  have  bought  land 
and  built  houses.  Mr.  Lucas  Shadwell,  the  attorney, 
left  his  fortune  to  a  relation  of  his  wife's,  who,  I 
understand,  does  honour  to  it,  and  has  erected  an 
Elizabethan  habitation,  which  is  quite  an  ornament 
to  the  country  ;  Mr.  Mil  ward's  widow,  a  lady  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected,  now  the  wife  of  an 
amiable  nobleman,  continues  to  do  good  to  all  around 
her  ;  but  I  understand  there  is  far  less  sociability 
than  formerly,  and  nothing  like  gaiety  of  any  kind. 

If  you  drive  a  short  distance,  you  are  charmed  with 
the  loveliness  of  the  country  ;  but  near  the  town  all 
beauty  has  departed,  except  just  at  the  entrance  to 
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the  old  part  of,  where  some  trees  and  old-fashioned 
tenements  yet  stand  upon  raised  terraces.  At  St.  Leo- 
nard's, the  houses,  which  are  of  a  little  better  de- 
scription, attract  a  better  class  of  company  than  the 
old  cinq  port  does, — at  least  a  richer  ;  for  indeed  it  is 
only  at  one  time  of  year  that  people  of  distinction 
seem  to  patronize  it ;  at  others,  amongst  the  multi- 
plicity of  equipages,  there  are  few  belonging  to 
others  than  unknown  parvenus,  and  the  names  in  the 
list  generally  consist  of  all  the  trades,  all  the  colours, 
and  a  muster-roll  of  strange  one-syllabled  cognomens. 
I  saw  Mr.  Tag  and  Mrs.  Eag,  and  looked  every  day 
in  vain  for  Miss  Bobtail,  although  I  found  others 
quite  as  odd. 

The  subscription-gardens  and  archery-ground  at 
St,  Leonard's  are  laid  out  with  much  taste  ;  balls 
occur  sometimes,  and  dinner-parties  often  there  ; 
but  those  in  search  of  mere  amusement,  may  cer- 
tainly find  more  amusing  places.  There  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  neighbourhood,  and  the  rising  squirearchy, 
before  named,  are  only  just  forming.  Shops  are 
excellent,  but  not  particularly  cheap ;  the  streets 
narrow,  and  those  who  fill  them,  singularly  ill-bred. 
I  have  observed  the  very  police  officers  shouldering 
aged  ladies  off  the  pavement,  and  as  to  the  railroad 
labourers  and  burthen-bearers,  they  are  quite  in- 
tolerable. Many  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  changes 
I  have  alluded  to,  will  even  try  to  persuade  you  the 
climate  is  changed  for  the  worse,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  the 
High  Street,  Croft  Pelham  Place,  George  Street, 
&c.,  are  very  well  suited  to  consumptive  patients  ; 
even  in  other  parts,  you  will  find  less  cold  in 
winter  than  elsewhere,  and  there  are  several  clever 
medical  men.  Some  good  houses  are  to  be  had,  but 
the  rents  are  enormous  for  the  accommodation  they 
afford  ;  and  the  chief  food  of  invalids, — milk,  cream, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  preposterously  dear. 

I  am  glad  I  arrived  before  the  last  stage-coach  was 
laid  on  the  shelf,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  converted  into 
a  sort  of  omnibus,  between  Hastings  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  coach,  horses,  and 
driver  to  boot,  and  one  that  will  never  more  be  seen. 
The  Desert,  I  am  told,  is  now  losing  all  right  to  the 
name,  and  is  almost  covered  with  houses  of  a  hand- 
some description,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  forwardness  ; 
the  row  between  Verulam  Buildings  and  Warrior 
Square  is  rapidly  rising,  and  another  year  or  so  will 
connect  St.  Leonard's  with  New  Hastings,  while  the 
old  town  will  probably  melt  away  insensibly,  leaving 
no  traces  of  what  it  was  in  "  by- gone  days  of  youth 
and  love."  Until  I  saw  Hastings,  I  found  difficulty  in 
believing  what  Macaulay  asserts  concerning  the 
entire  change  of  the  face  of  the  country  that  has 
occurred  in  England  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  I  now  understand  it  perfectly,  and  see 
that  he  has  not  overdrawn  the  picture  he  presents  to 
his  readers  in  his  fascinating  volumes. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  PINS? 
Everybody  uses  pins, — men,  women,  and  children. 
Everybody  buys  them.  Everybody  bends  them, 
breaks  them,  knocks  off  their  heads,  and  loses  them. 
They  enter  into  every  operation,  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  scullery.  Go  where  you  will,  if  you  look 
sharp,  you  may  calculate  with  certainty  on  picking 
up  a  pin, — in  the  streets,  in  the  cabs,  on  doorsteps 
and  mats,  in  halls  and  drawing-rooms  ;  sticking  in 
curtains,  and  sofas,  and  paper-hangings  ;  in  counting- 
houses  and  lawyers'  offices,  keeping  together  old 
receipts,  and  bills,  and  fragments  of  papers  ;  in  ladies' 
needlework,  in  shopkeepers'  parcels,  in  books,  bags, 
baskets,  luggage, — they  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
let  them  get  there  how  they  may,  by  accident  or 
There  is  no  article  of  perpetual  use  with 
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which  we  are  so  familiar  ;  and  out  of  this  familiarity 
springs  indifference,  for  there  is  no  article  about 
whose  final  destination  we  are  so  profoundly  ignorant. 
We  know  well  enough  the  end  of  things  (not  half  so 
useful  to  us)  that  wear  out  in  the  course  of  time,  or 
that  are  liable  to  be  smashed,  cracked,  chipped,  put 
out  of  order,  or  otherwise  rendered  unavailable  for 
further  service  ;  but  of  the  fate  of  this  little  ai'ticle, 
so  universal  in  its  application,  so  indispensable  in  its 
utility,  we  know  nothing  whatever.  Nobody  ever 
thinks  of  asking,  What  becomes  of  the  pins  ?  For  our 
own  parts,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  get  an  answer 
to  that  question,  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
any  person  who  could  furnish  us  with  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  idle  one.  If  we  could  get  at 
the  statistics  of  pins,  we  should  have  some  tremendous 
revelations.  The  loss  in  pins,  strayed,  stolen,  and 
mislaid,  is  past  all  calculation.  Millions  of  billions  of 
pins  must  vanish, — no  woman  alive  can  tell  how  or 
where, — in  the  course  of  a  year.  Of  the  actual  num- 
ber fabricated,  pointed,  headed,  and  papered  up  for 
sale  from  one  year's  end  to  another  (remember,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  house,  large  and  small,  within 
the  pale  of  civilization),  we  should  be  afraid  to  ven- 
ture a  conjecture  ;  but,  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  their  invincible  tendency  to  lose  themselves,  and 
our  own  inveterate  carelessness  in  losing  them,  we 
apprehend  that,  could  such  a  return  be  obtained,  it 
would  present  an  alarming  result.  Think  of  millions  of 
billions  of  pins  being  in  course  of  perpetual  disappear- 
ance !  and  that  this  has  been  going  on  for  centuries 
and  centuries,  and  will  continue  to  go  on,  probably, 
to  the  world's  end.  A  grave  matter  to  contemplate, 
my  masters  !  A  pin,  in  its  single  integrity,  is  a  trifle, 
atomic  in  comparison  with  other  things,  that  are  lost 
and  never  found  again.  But  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  pins  in  the  aggregate.  The  grand  sum  total  of 
human  life  is  made  up  of  trifles, — all  large  bodies  are 
composed  of  minute  particles.  Years  are  made  up  of 
months,  months  of  weeks,  weeks  of  days,  days  of 
hours,  hours  of  minutes,  minutes  of  seconds  ;  and, 
coming  down  to  the  seconds,  and  calling  in  the  multi- 
plication table  to  enlighten  us,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  considerably  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions 
of  them  in  a  year.  Try  a  similar  experiment  with 
the  pins.  Assume  any  given  quantity  of  loss  in  any 
given  time,  and  calculate  what  it  will  come  to  in  a 
cycle  of  centuries.  Most  people  are  afraid  of  looking 
into  the  future,  and  would  not,  if  they  could,  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  destiny  that  lies  before  them. 
Pause,  therefore,  before  you  embark  in  this  fearful 
calculation  ;  for  the  chances  are  largely  in  favour  of 
your  arriving  at  this  harrowing  conclusion,  that  by 
the  mere  force  of  accumulation  and  inevitable  pres- 
sure of  quantity,  the  great  globe  itself  must,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  become  a  vast  shapeless  mass  of 
pins. — Bentley's  Miscellany. 

POETRY. 

But  what  is  poetry  ?  Many  definitions  have  been 
attempted,  and  perhaps  none  is  quite  successful ;  "It 
is,"  says  Aristotle,  "imitation;"  —  "It  is,"  says 
Johnson,  "the  art  of  pleasing  ;" — "It  is,"  says  Elliott, 
_  "impassioned  truth."  Were  we  asked  the  question, 
we  should  reply  (not  as  a  definition,  but  a  description), 
"  It  is  love, — pure,  refined,  insatiable  affection, — for 
the  beautiful  forms  of  this  material  universe,  for  the 
beautiful  affections  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  beau- 
tiful passages  of  the  history  of  the  past,  for  the  beau- 
tiful prospects  which  expand  before  us  in  the  future." 
Such  love,  burning  to  passion,  attired  in  imagery, 
and  speaking  in  music,  is  the  essence  and  the  soul  of 
poetry.  It  is  this  which  makes  personification  the 
life  of  poetry  ;  the  poet  looks  uponJNTature,  not  with 


the  philosopher,  as  composed  of  certain  abstractions, — 
certain  "  cold  material  laws,"  but  he  breathes  upon 
them  and  they  quicken  into  personal  life,  and  become 
objects,  as  it  were,  of  personal  attachment.  The 
winds  with  him  are  not  cold  currents  of  air,  they  are 
messengers,  they  are  couriers, — the  messengers  oi 
destiny,  the  couriers  of  God  :  the  rainbow  is  not  a 
mere  prismatic  effect  of  light,  but  to  the  poet,  in  the 
language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "it  encompasseth  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Most  High  have  bended  it : "  the  lightning  is  not 
simply  an  electric  discharge,  it  is  a  barbed  arrow  of 
vengeance,  it  is  winged  with  death  :  the  thunder  is 
not  so  much  an  elemental  uproar  as  it  is  the  voice  of 
God  :  the  stars  are  not  so  much  distant  worlds  as 
they  are  eyes  looking  down  on  men  with  intelligence, 
sympathy,  and  love  :  the  ocean  is  not  a  dead  mass  of 
waters,  it  is  a  "glorious  mirror  to  the  Almighty's 
form  :"  the  sky  is  not  to  the  poet  a  "foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours,"  it  is  a  magnificent 
canopy  "fretted  with  golden  fire:"  nay,  to  his 
anointed  eye,  every  blade  of  grass  lives,  every  flower 
has  its  sentiment,  every  tree  its  moral,  and — 


Visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 


Hang  in  each  leaf,  and  cling  to  every  bough. 

This  perpetual  personification  springs  from  that  prin- 
ciple of  love  which  teaches  the  poet  not  only  to  regard 
all  men  as  his  brethren,  the  whole  earth  as  his  home, 
but  to  throw  his  own  excess  of  soul  into  dumb,  deaf, 
and  dead  things,  and  to  find,  even  in  them,  subjects 
of  his  sympathy  and  candidates  for  his  regard.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  Sterne  said,  that  were  he  in  a 
desert  he  would  love  some  cypress  ;  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  poor  Burns  did  not  disdain  to  address  the 
mouse  running  from  his  ploughshare  as  his  "  fellow- 
mortal,"  and  bespeak  even  the  ill-fated  daisy  which 
the  same  ploughshare  destroyed, — say  rather  trans- 
planted into  the  garden  of  never-dying  song. — Eclectic 
Review. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

A  traveller  sauntering  through  the  Lake  districts 
of  England  some  years  ago,  arrived  at  a  small  public- 
house  just  as  the  postman  stopped  to  deliver  a  letter. 
A  young  girl  came  out  to  receive  it ;  she  took  it  in 
her  hand,  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  asked  the 
charge  :  it  was  a  large  sum, — no  less  than  a  shilling. 
Sighing  heavily,  she  observed  that  it  came  from  her 
brother,  but  that  she  was  too  poor  to  take  it  in,  and 
she  returned  it  to  the  postman  accordingly.  The 
traveller  was  a  man  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  obsei-va- 
tion  ;  he  offered  to  pay  the  postage  himself,  and,  in 
spite  of  more  reluctance  on  the  girl's  part  than  he 
could  well  understand,  he  did  pay  it,  and  gave  her 
the  letter.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  postman's 
back  turned,  than  she  confessed  that  the  proceeding 
had  been  concerted  between  her  brother  and  herself, 
that  the  letter  was  empty,  that  certain  signs  on  the 
direction  conveyed  all  that  she  wanted  to  know,  and 
that,  as  they  could  neither  of  them  afford  to  pay 
postage,  they  had  devised  this  method  of  franking  the 
intelligence  desired.  The  traveller  pursued  his  jour- 
ney, and  as  he  plodded  over  the  Cumberland  Fells  he 
mused  upon  the  badness  of  a  system  which  drove 
people  to  such  straits  for  means  of  correspondence, 
and  defeated  its  own  objects  all  the  time.  With  most 
men  such  musings  would  have  ended  before  the  close 
of  the  hour,  but  this  man's  name  was  Rowland  Hill, 
and  it  was  from  this  incident,  and  these  reflections, 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  penny  postage  was  derived. 
— Times. 
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THE  GRAVE'S  BETEOTHED. 

GENTLY,  gently  lay  thy  mighty  hand  upon  her  droop- 
ing brow, 

She  was  ever  slight  and  tender,  and  has  waned  to 
weakness  now  ; 

So  soft,  and  fair,  and  frail,  a  form  o^f  finer-fashioned 
clay, 

A  gentle  touch  will  loose  the  soul,  and  let  it  pass 
away. 

And  we  shall  miss  the  gentle  soul,  so  cherished  by 

us  all, 
|   And  not  a  day  that  dawns  but  shall  the  loved  and  lost 

recall ; 
She  shed  around  our  hearth  and  home  love's  sweet 

and  sacred  charm, 
For  gentle  hearts  that  warm  to  all,  they  make  all 

hearts  to  warm. 

Shy  infants  gaze  upon  her  face,  and,  witched  with  one 

soft  smile, 
Desert  the  fond  maternal  breast  to  laugh  and  sport 

awhile  ; 
And  mothers  wonder  what  it  is — like  some  unlawful 

art— 
That  wins  their  own  away  from  them,  this  magic  of 

the  heart. 

But  now  those  starry  eyes,  once  bright  with  heaven's 

serenest  hue, 
Have  Death's   sad  violet  shadow  cast  upon    their 

native  blue  : 
What  must  be,  must  be  !  but  the  thought  drops  down 

the  frequent  tear, 
And  lies  a  load  upon  the  hearts  that  are  most  near 

and  dear. 

A  snowy  shroud,  and  pall  of  white,  come  bring  them 

sadly  here, 
Pale  lilies  and  white  violets,  come  strew  them  on  the 

bier  ; 
Young  virgins,  clad  in  spotless  white,  come  ye  and 

walk  beside, 
For  the  grave  and  she  have  been  betrothed,  and  ye 

shall  bear  the  bride. 

Gently,  gently  lay  thy  mighty  hand  upon  her  droop- 
ing brow, 

She  was  ever  slight  and  tender,  and  has  waned  to 
weakness  now  ; 

So  soft,  and  fair,  and  frail,  a  form  of  finer-fashioned 
clay, 

A  gentle  touch  will  loose  the  soul,  and  let  it  pass 
away. 

JOHNSON'S  OPINION  OP  ECONOMY. 

All  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  whatever  prin- 
ciple, ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  learn  the 
sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors,  and  attain 
the  salutary  arts  of  contracting  expense  ;  for  without 
economy  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  few  COM  ~be  poor. 
The  mere  power  of  saving  what  is  already  in  our 
hands  must  be  of  easy  acquisition  to  every  mind  ; 
and  as  the  example  of  Lord  Bacon  may  show  that  the 
highest  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect  it,  a  thousand 
instances  every  day  prove  that  the  humblest  may 
practise  it  with  success.—  Rambler. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

WHEREVER  there  is  a  heart  and  an  intellect,  the 
diseases  of  the  physical  frame  are  tinged  with  their 
peculiarities. 

PERSONS  who  speculate  the  most  boldly  often  con- 
form with  the  most  perfect  quietude  to  the  external 
regulations  of  society ;  the  thought  suffices  them, 
without  investing  itself  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
action. 

GREAT  is  the  number  of  those  who  might  attain  to 
true  wisdom  if  they  did  not  already  think  themselves 
wise. 

WHOEVER  spends  his  early  years  in  mean  and  pitiful 
society,  though  at  an  after  period  he  may  have  the 
choice  of  better,  will  yet  constantly  look  back  with 
longing  towards  that  which  he  enjoyed  of  old,  and 
which  has  left  its  impression  blended  with  the  memory 
of  all  his  young  and  unreturning  pleasures. 

PRUDENT  men  lock  up  their  motives,  letting  fami- 
liars have  a  key  to  their  heart,  as  to  their  garden. 

THEY  who  do  not  the  best  they  can  with  what  they 
have  would  hardly  do  better  with  more. 

HE  who  has  made  himself  good  company  can  never 
be  too  much  alone. 

IT  is  a  common  error  to  estimate  the  value  of 
things  by  their  rarity  rather  than  by  their  utility. 

A  VIRTUOUS  mind  chooses  such  amusements  as  least 
tend  to  vitiate  the  affections. 

IT  is  difficult  for  the  wisest  of  us  to  tell  out  of  what 
trifles  our  prejudices  and  opinions  have  been  gradually 
composed. 

THOSE  who  will  not  learn  to  speak  a  propos  should 
learn  to  hold  their  peace,  for  it  is  much  better  to  speak 
nothing  than  to  bolt  out  follies. 

THAT  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty  we 
retain  the  longest,  as  those  who  have  earned  a  fortune 
are  usually  more  careful  of  it  than  those  who  have 
inherited  one. 

THE  spirit  of  Education  is  nothing  more  than  an 
endeavour  to  liberate,  by  means  of  a  free  man,  the 
ideal  human  being  which  lies  concealed  in  every 
child. 

THE  mind  may  be  overburdened  ;  like  the  body, 
it  is  strengthened  more  by  the  warmth  of  exercise 
than  of  clothes. 

LITERATURE  is  the  immortality  of  speech. 

PURPOSE  is  the  edge  and  point  of  character  ;  it  is 
the  superscription  on  the  letter  of  talent.  Character 
wijbhout  it  is  blunt  and  torpid  ;  genius  without  it  is 
bullion,  splendid  and  uncirculating. 

NONE  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them  ;  such  persons  covet  secrets,  as  a 
spendthrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of  circu- 
lation. 

A  DWARF  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  sees 
further  than  the  giant  himself. 

HE  who  has  left  to  the  world  the  record  of  a  noble 
life,  though  he  may  have  left  no  outward  memorial, 
has  left  an  enduring  source  of  greatness. 

APPETITE — a  relish  bestowed  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  that  they  may  like  what  they  eat,  while  it  is 
seldom  enjoyed  by  the ,  rich,  because  they  may  eat 
what  they  like. 
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A  STORY  OF  ORIENTAL  LOVE. 

POETS  have  complained  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages,  that  true  love  ever  meets  with  obstacles  and 
hindrances,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  their  art  have 
been  exhausted  in  commemorating  the  sufferings  or 
the  triumphs  of  affection.  Will  the  theme  ever  cease  to 
interest  ?  Will  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the  vows 
of  lovers,  ever  be  deemed  matters  of  light  moment, 
unworthy  to  be  embalmed  and  preserved  in  those 
immortal  caskets  which  genius  knows  how  to  frame 
out  of  words  ?  If  that  dreary  time  be  destined  to 
come, — if  victory  decide  iji  favour  of  those  mecha- 
nical philosophers  who  would  drive  sentiment  out  of 
the  world, — sad  will  be  the  lot  of  mortals ;  for  it  is 
better  to  die  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  than  live  for 
an  age  without  feeling  one  vibration  of  that  divine 
passion. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  translate  into  this  level 
English,  the  sublime  rhapsody  with  which  the  worthy 
Sheikh  Ibrahim  introduced  the  simple  story  about 
to  be  repeated.  The  truth  is,  I  do  not  remember 
much  of  what  he  said,  and  at  times  he  left  me  far 
behind,  as  he  soared  up  through  the  cloudy  heaven  of 
his  enthusiasm.  I  could  only  occasionally  discera  his 
meaning  as  it  flashed  along  ;  but  a  solemn  rapturous 
murmur  of  inarticulate  sounds  swept  over  my  soul, 
and  prepared  it  to  receive  with  devout  faith  and 
respect,  what  else  might  have  appeared  to  me  a  silly 
tale  of  truth  and  constancy  and  passionate  devotion. 
I  forgot  the  thousand  mosquitoes  that  were  whirling 
with  threatening  buzz  around  ;  the  bubbling  of  the 
water-pipe  grew  gradually  less  frequent,  and  at 
length  died  away  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  kiosque  over- 
looking the  river,  with  its  flitting  sails  and  palm- 
fringed  shores  dimming  in  the  twilight,  seemed  to  open 
and  throw  back  a  long  vista  into  the  past. — I 
listened,  and  the  Sheikh  continued  to  speak  : — 

I  will  relate  the  story  of  Gadallah,  the  son  of  the 
sword-maker,  and  of  Hosneh,  the  daughter  of  the 
merchant.  It  is  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
and  the  fathers  of  some  yet  living,  remember  to  have 
heard  it  told  by  eye-witnesses.  Not  that  any  great 
weight  of  testimony  is  required  to  exact  belief.  No 
extraordinary  incident  befell  the  lovers  ;  and  the 
pure -hearted,  when  they  hear  these  things,  will  say 
within  themselves,  "  This  must  be  so  ;  we  would  have 
done  likewise." 


Gadallah  was  a  youth  of  wonderful  beauty  ;  his  like 
is  only  to  be  seen  once  in  a  long  summer's  day,  by 
the  favour  of  God.  All  Cairo  spoke  of  him,  and 
mothers  envied  his  mother,  and  fathers  his  father ; 
and  maidens  who  beheld  him  grew  faint  with  admira- 
tion, and  loved  as  hopelessly  as  if  he  had  been  the 
brightest  star  of  heaven.  For  he  did  not  incline  to 
such  thoughts,  and  had  been  taught  to  despise 
women,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  all  wicked  and 
designing,- — full  of  craft  and  falsehood.  Such  instruc- 
tion had  his  mother  given  him,  for  she  knew  the 
snares  that  would  beset  so  beautiful  a  youth,  and 
feared  for  him,  lest  he  might  be  led  into  danger  and 
misfortune. 

Gadallah  worked  with  his  father  in  the  shop,  and 
being  a  cunning  artificer,  assisted  to  support  the 
family.  He  had  many  brothers  and  sisters,  all  younger 
than  he  ;  but  there  were  times  when  money  was 
scarce  with  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
borrow  for  their  daily  expenses  of  their  neighbours, 
and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  the  means  of  repay- 
ment. Thus  time  passed,  and  they  became  neither 
richer  nor  poorer,  as  is  the  common  lot  of  men  who 
labour  for  their  bread ;  but  neither  Gadallah  nor  his 
father  repined.  When  Allah  gave  good  fortune  they 
blessed  him,  and  when  no  good  fortune  was  bestowed, 
they  blessed  him  for  not  taking  away  that  which  they 
had.  They  who  spend  their  lives  in  industry  and  in 
praise  of  God,  cannot  be  unhappy. 

It  came  to  pass  one  day,  that  a  man  richly  dressed, 
riding  on  a  mule,  and  followed  by  servants,  stopped 
opposite  the  shop,  and  calling  to  the  father  of 
Gadallah,  said  to  him  :  "  0  Sheikh,  I  have  a  sword, 
the  hilt  of  which  is  broken,  and  I  desire  thee  to  come 
to  my  house  and  mend  it ;  for  it  is  of  much  value, 
and  there  is  a  word  of  power  written  on  it,  and  I 
cannot  allow  it  to  leave  the  shelter  of  my  roof." 
The  sword-maker  answered  :  "  O  master,  it  will  be 
better  that  my  son  should  accompany  thee  ;  for  he  is 
young,  and  his  eyes  are  sharp,  and  his  hand  is 
clever,  whilst  I  am  growing  old,  and  not  fit  for  the 
finer  work."  The  customer  replied  that  it  was  well, 
and  having  given  Gadallah  time  to  take  his  tools, 
rode  slowly  away,  the  youth  following  him  at  a 
modest  distance. 

They  proceeded  to  a  distant  quarter,  where  the 
streets  were  silent  and  the  houses  large  and  lofty, 
surrounded  by  gardens  with  tall  trees  that  trembled 
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overhead  in  the  sun-light.  At  length  they  stopped 
before  a  mansion  fit  for  a  prince,  and  Gadallah 
entered  along  with  the  owner.  A  spacious  court, 
with  fountains  playing  in  the  shade  of  two  large 
sycamores,  and  surrounded  by  light  colonnades,  so 
struck  the  young  sword-maker  with  astonishment, 
that  he  exclaimed  :  "  Blessed  be  God  whose  creatures 
are  permitted  to  rear  palaces  so  beautiful  !  "  These 
words  caused  the  master  to  smile  with  benig- 
nity, for  who  is  insensible  to  the  praise  of  his 
own  house  ?  And  he  said  :  "  Young  man,  thou 
seest  only  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me, — extolled  be  the  Lord  and  his  Prophet  ; 
follow  me."  So  they  passed  through  halls  of 
surprising  magnificence,  until  they  came  to  a  lofty 
door,  over  which  swept  long  crimson  curtains,  and 
which  was  guarded  by  a  black  slave  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand.  He  looked  at  Gadallah  with  surprise 
when  the  master  said  "  open,"  but  obeying,  admitted 
them  to  a  spacious  saloon, — more  splendid  than  any 
that  had  preceded. 

Now  Gadallah  having  never  seen  the  interior  of 
any  house  better  than  that  of  his  neighbour  the 
barber,  who  was  a  relation  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
highly  respected  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  condition, 
was  lost  in  amazement  and  wonder  at  all  he  beheld, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
that  saloon,  and  scarcely  ventured  to  walk,  lest  he 
might  stain  the  polished  marble  or  the  costly  carpets. 
His  conductor,  who  was  evidently  a  good  man,  from 
the  delight  he  honestly  showed  at  this  artless  tribute 
to  his  magnificence,  took  him  to  a  small  cabinet 
containing  a  chest  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  This 
he  opened,  and  producing  a  sword,  the  like  of  which 
never  came  from  Damascus,  bade  him  observe  where 
the  hilt  was  broken,  and  ordered  him  to  mend  it 
carefully.  Then  he  left  him,  saying  he  would  return 
in  an  hour. 

Gadallah  began  his  work  with  the  intention  of 
being  very  industrious ;  but  he  soon  paused  to 
admire  at  leisure  the  splendour  of  the  saloon  ;  when 
he  had  fed  his  eyes  with  this,  he  turned  to  a  window 
that  looked  upon  a  garden,  and  saw  that  it  was 
adorned  with  lovely  trees,  bright  flowers,  elegant 
kiosques,  and  running  fountains.  An  aviary  hard  by 
was  filled  with  singing  birds,  which  warbled  the 
praises  of  the  Creator.  His  mind  soon  became  a 
wilderness  of  delight,  in  which  leaf-laden  branches 
waved,  and  roses,  and  anemones,  and  pinks,  and 
fifty  more  of  the  bright  daughters  of  spring,  blushed 
and  glittered  ;  and  melody  wandered  with  hesitating 
steps,  like  a  spirit  seeking  the  coolest  and  sweetest 
place  of  rest.  This  -was  like  an  exquisite  dream  ; 
but  presently,  straying  in  a  path  nigh  at  hand,  he 
beheld  an  unveiled  maiden  and  her  attendant.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment  she  appeared,  yet  her  image 
was  so  brightly  thrown  in  upon  his  heart,  that  he 
loved  her  ever  afterwards  with  a  love  as  unchange- 
able as  the  purity  of  the  heavens.  When  she  was 
gone,  he  sat  himself  down  beside  the  broken  sword, 
and  wept. 

The  master  of  the  house  came  back,  and  gently 
chid  him  for  his  idleness.  "Go,"  said  he,  "and 
return  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour.  Thou  hast  now 
sufficiently  fed  thine  eyes, — go  ;  but  remember,  envy 
me  not  the  wealth  which  God  hath  bestowed." 
Gadallah  went  his  way,  having  first  ascertained  from 
the  servants,  that  his  employer  was  the  Arabian 
merchant  Zen-ed-din,  whose  daughter  Hosneh  was 
said  to  surpass  in  beauty  all  the  maidens  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.  On  reaching  the  house,  he  repaired  to  his 
mother's  side,  and  sitting  down,  told  her  of  all  he 
had  seen  and  all  he  felt,  beseeching  her  to  advise  him 
and  predict  good  fortune  to  him. 

Fatoumeh,   the  mother  of  Gadallah,  was   a      ' 


woman,  and  understood  that  his  case  was  hopeless, 
vinless  his  desires  received  accomplishment.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  impossible  that  the  son  of  the  poor 
sword-maker  should  ever  be  acceptable  to  the 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  merchant.  She  wept 
plentifully  at  the  prospect  of  misery  that  unfolded 
itself,  and  when  her  husband  came  in,  he  also  wept ; 
and  all  three  mingled  their  tears  together  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night. 

Next  day  Gadallah  went  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
the  merchant's  house,  and  being"  kindly  received, 
finished  the  work  set  to  him  ;  but  saw  no  more  of 
the  maiden  who  had  disturbed  his  mind.  Zen-ed-din 
paid  him  handsomely  for  his  trouble,  and  added  some 
words  of  good  advice.  This  done,  he  gently  dis- 
missed him,  promising  he  would  recall  him  shortly  for 
other  work  ;  and  the  youth  returned  home,  despairing 
of  all  future  happiness.  The  strength  of  his  love 
was  so  great,  that  it  shook  him  like  a  mighty  fever, 
and  he  remained  ill  upon  his  couch  that  day,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  until  he  approached  the  margin 
of  the  grave  ;  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  he 
recovered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Angel  of  Death  received 
permission  from  the  Almighty  to  smite  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;  and  he  sent 
a  great  plague,  that  introduced  sorrow  into  every 
house.  It  flew  rapidly  from  quarter  to  quarter,  and 
from,  street  to  street,  smiting  the  chosen  of  the 
tomb, — the  young,  the  old,  the  bad,  the  good,  the 
rich,  the  poor, — here,  there,  everywhere  ;  in  the 
palace,  the  hovel,  the  shop,  the  market-place,  the 
deewan.  All  day  and  all  night  the  shriek  of  sorrow 
resounded  in  the  air  ;  and  the  thoroughfares  were 
filled  with .  people  following  corpses  to  the  cemetry. 
Many  fled  into  other  cities  and  other  lands  ;  but  the 
plague  followed  those  who  were  doomed,  and  struck 
them  down  by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  midst  of  their 
new  friends. 

It  happened  that  the  merchant  Zen-ed-din  had 
gone  upon  a  journey,  and  had  left  his  house,  and  his 
harem,  and  his  lovely  daughter,  under  the  care  of 
Providence,  so  that  when  Gadallah  recovered,  before 
the  pestilence  reached  its  height,  he  waited  in  vain 
in  the  shop,  expecting  that  the  merchant  would  pass 
and  invite  him  r.gain  to  his  house.  At  length  the 
affliction  of  the  city  reached  so  great  a  degree  of 
intensity,  that  all  business  was  put  a  stop,  to,  the 
bazaars  were  deserted,  and  men  waited  beneath  their 
own  roofs  the  inevitable  decrees  of  fate. 

Gadallah,  who  had  confidence  in  God,  spent  part 
of  his  time  walking  in  the  streets  ;  but  every  day 
went  and  sat  on  a  stone  bench  opposite  to  Zen-ed- 
djn's  house,  expecting  to  see  some  one  come  forth 
who  might  tell  him  that  all  were  well  within.  But 
the  doors  remained  closed,  and  not  a  sound  ever 
proceeded  from  the  interior  of  the  vast  mansion. 
At  length,  however,  when  he  came  at  the  usual  hour, 
he  perceived  that  the  great  entrance-gate  was  left 
half  open,  and  he  mustered  up  courage  to  enter. 
He  found  the  Bawab  dead  on  his  bench,  and  two 
black  slaves  by  the  side  of  the  fountain.  His  heart 
smote  him  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  He  ad- 
vanced into  the  inner  halls  without  seeing  a  sign  of 
life.  Behind  the  great  crimson  curtains  that  swept 
over  the  doorway  of  the  saloon  where  he  had  worked, 
lay  the  guardian  with  his  sword  still  in  his  hand. 
He  pressed  forward,  finding  every  place  deserted. 
Raising  his  voice  at  length,  he  called  aloud,  and 
asked  if  any  living  thing  remained  within  those  walls. 
No  reply  came  but  the  echo  that  sounded  dismally 
along  the  roof ;  with  a  heart  oppressed  by  fear,  he 
entered  what  he  knew  to  be  the  ladies'  private 
apartments  ;  and  here  he  found  the  attendant  of 
Hosneh  dying.  She  looked  amazed  at  beholding  a 
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stranger,  and  at  first  refused  to  reply  to  his  ques- 
tions. But  at  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  she  said  that 
the  plague  had  entered  the  house  the  day  before 
like  a  raging  lion,  that  many  fell  victims  almost 
instantly,  and  that  the  women  of  the  harem  in  a 
state  of  wild  alarm  had  fled.  "And.  Hosneh  ? " 
inquired  Gadallah.  "  She  is  laid  out  in  the  kiosque 
in  the  garden,"  replied  the  girl,  who  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  breathed  her  last. 

Gadallah  remained  for  some  time  gazing  at  her, 

and  still  listening,  as  if  to   ascertain   that   he  had 

heard   correctly.      Then   he   made   his   way   to   the 

garden,  and  searched  the  kiosques,  without  finding 

what  he   sought,  until  he  came  to  one  raised  on  a 

light  terrace,  amidst  a  grove  of  waving  trees.     Here, 

beneath  a  canopy  of  white  silk,  on  pillows  of  white 

!   silk,  and  all  clothed  in  white  silk,  lay  the  form  that 

|   had  so  long  dwelt  in  his  heart.     Without  fear  of  the 

i   infection,    having    first    asked   pardon   of    God,    he 

I   stooped  over  her  and  kissed  those  lips  that  had  never 

|   even  spoken  to  a  man  except  her  father;    and  he 

;   wished  that  death  might  come  to  him  likewise  ;  and 

|   he  ventured  to  lie  down  by  her  side,  that  the  two 

whom  life  could  never  have  brought  together,  might 

be  found  united  at  least  under  one  shroud. 

A  rustling  close  by  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
a  dove  fluttering  down  to  her  accustomed  place  on  a 
bough,  which  once  gained,  she  rolled  forth  from,  her 
swelling  throat  a  cooing  challenge  to  her  partner  in 
a  distant  tree.  On  reverting  his  look  to  the  face  of 
Hosneh,  Gadallah  thought  he  saw  a  faint  red  tint 
upon  the  lips  he  had  pressed,  like  the  first  blush  of  the 
dawn  in  a  cold  sky.  He  gazed  with  wonder  and 
delight,  and  became  convinced  he  was  not  mistaken. 
He  ran  to  a  fountain  and  brought  water  in  a  large 
hollow  leaf,  partly  poured  it  between  the  pearly  teeth, 
which  he  parted  timidly  with  his  little  finger,  and 
partly  sprinkled  it  over  the  maiden's  face  and  bosom. 
At  length  a  sigh  shook  her  frame, — so  soft,  so  gentle 
that  a  lover's  senses  alone  could  have  discerned  it ; 
and  then,  after  an  interval  of  perfect  tranquillity,  her 
eyes  opened,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  youth,  and 
closed,  not  in  weakness,  but  as  if  dazzled  by  his 
beauty.  Gadallah  bent  over  her,  watching  for  the 
least  motion,  the  least  indication  of  returning  con- 
sciousness ;  listening  for  the  first  word,  the  first 
murmur  that  might  break  from  those  lips  which  he 
had  tasted  without  warrant.  He  waited  long,  but 
not  in  vain ;  for  at  last  there  came  a  sweet  smile,  and 
a  small  low  voice  cried  : — "  Sabrea  !  where  is  Sab- 
rea  ? "  Gadallah  now  cast  more  water,  and  succeeded 
in  restoring  Hosneh  to  perfect  consciousness,  and  to 
modest  fear, 

He  sat  at  her  feet  and  told  her  what  had  happened, 
omitting  no  one  thing, — not  even  the  love  which  he 
had  conceived  for  her  ;  and  he  promised,  in  the 
absence  of  her  friends,  to  attend  upon  her  with 
respect  and  devotion,  until  her  strength  and  health 
should  return.  She  was  but  a  child  in  years,  and 
innocent  as  are  the  angels  ;  and  hearing  the  frankness 
of  his  speech,  consented  to  what  he  proposed.  And 
he  attended  her  that  day  and  the  next,  until  she  was 
able  to  rise  upon  her  couch,  and  sit  and  talk  in  a 
low  voice  with  him  of  love.  He  found  everything 
that  was  required  in  the  way  of  food  amply  stored 
in  the  house,  the  gates  of  which  he  closed,  lest 
robbers  might  enter  ;  but  he  did  not  often  go  into  it, 
for  fear  of  the  infection,  and  this  was  his  excuse  for 
not  returning  once  to  his  parents'  house,  lest  he 
might  carry  death  with  him. 

On  the  fourth  day  Hosneh  was  well  enough  to 
walk  a  little  in  the  garden,  supported  by  the  arms  of 
Gadallah,  who  now  wished  that  he  might  spend  his 
life  in  this  manner.  But  the  decrees  of  fate  were 
not  yet  accomplished.  On  the  fifth  day  the  young 


man  became  ill ;  he  had  sucked  the  disease  from  the 
lips  of  Hosneh  in  that  only  kiss  which  he  had 
ventured  ;  and  before  the  sun  went  down,  Hosneh 
was  attending  on  him  in  despair,  as  he  had  attended 
on  her  in  hope.  She  too  brought  water  to  bathe  his 
forehead  and  his  lips  ;  she  too  watched  for  the  signs 
of  returning  life,  and  as  she  passed  the  night  by  his 
side,  gazing  on  his  face,  often  mistook  the  sickly  play 
of  the  moonbeams,  as  they  fell  between  the  trees, 
for  the  smile  which  she  would  have  given  her  life  to 
purchase. 

Praise  be  to  God,  it  was  not  written  that  either  of 
them  should  die  ;  and  not  many  days  afterwards, 
towards  the  hour  of  evening,  they  were  sitting  in 
another  kiosque  beside  a  fountain,  pale  and  wan  it  is 
true,  looking  more  like  pensive  angels  than  mortal 
beings,  but  still  with  hearts  full  of  happiness  that 
broke  out  from  time  to  time  in  bright  smiles,  which 
were  reflected  from  one  to  the  other  as  surely  as 
were  their  forms  in  the  clear  water  by  which  they 
reclined.  Gadallah  held  the  hand  of  Hosneh  in  his, 
and  listened  as  she  told  how  her  mother  had  long  ago 
been  dead,  how  her  father  loved  her,  and  how  he 
would  surely  have  died  had  any  harm  befallen  her. 
She  praised  the  courage,  and  the  modesty,  and  the 
gentleness  of  Gadallah, — for  he  had  spoken  despon- 
dingly  about  the  chances  of  their  future  union,  and 
said  that  when  Zen-ed-din  returned,  she  would  relate 
all  that  had  happened,  and  fall  at  his  knees  and  say  : 
"  Father,  give  me  to  Gadallah." 

The  sun  had  just  set,  the  golden  streams  that  had 
been  pouring  into  the  garden  seemed  now  sporting 
with  the  clouds  overhead  ;  solid  shadows  were 
thickening  around  ;  the  flowers  and  the  blossoms 
breathed  forth  their  most  fragrant  perfumes  ;  the 
last  cooing  of  the  drowsy  doves  was  trembling  on  all 
sides  ;  the  nightingale  was  trying  her  voice  in  a  few 
short  melancholy  snatches  : — it  was  an  hour  for 
delight  and  joy  ;  and  the  two  lovers  bent  their  heads 
closer  together  ;  closer,  until  their  ringlets  mingled, 
and  their  sighs,  and  the  glances  of  their  eyes.  Then 
Gadallah  suddenly  arose  and  said :  "  Daughter  of  my 
master, — let  there  be  a  sword  placed  betwixt  me  and 
thee."  And  as  he  spoke,  a  bright  blade  gleamed 
betwixt  him  and  the  abashed  maiden  ;  and  they  were 
both  seized  with  strong  hands  and  hurried  away. 

Zen-ed-din  had  returned  from  his  journey,  and 
finding  the  great  gate  closed,  had  come  round  with 
his  followers  to  the  garden  entrance,  which  he  easily 
opened.  Struck  by  the  silence  of  the  whole  place, 
he  advanced  cautiously  until  he  heard  voices  talking 
in  the  kiosque.  Then  he  drew  near,  and  overheard 
the  whole  of  what  had  passed,  and  admired  the 
modesty  and  virtue  of  Gadallah.  He  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  thrown  that  night  into  a  dark  room, 
that  he  might  show  his  power ;  and  he  spoke  harshly 
to  his  daughter,  because  of  her  too  great  trustfulness, 
and  her  unpermitted  love.  But  when  he  understood 
all  that  had  happened,  and  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  wonderful  working  of  God's  Providence,  he  said 
to  himself :  "  Surely  this  youth  and  this  maiden 
were  created  one  for  the  other,  and  the  decrees  of 
fate  must  be  accomplished."  So  he  took  Gadallah 
forth  from  his  prison,  and  embraced  him,  calling  him 
his  son,  and  sent  for  his  parents,  and  told  them  what 
had  happened,  and  they  all  rejoiced  ;  and  in  due 
time  the  marriage  took  place,  and  it  was  blessed,  and 
the  children's  children  of  Hosneh  and  Gadallah  still 
live  amongst  us. 

Whilst  the  excellent  Sheikh  was  rapidly  running 
over  the  concluding  statements  of  his  narrative,  I 
remembered  having  read  the  chief  incident  in  some  Eu- 
ropean tradition, — possibly  borrowed,  as  so  many  of  our 
traditions  are,  from  the  East, — and  then  a  single  line 
of  one  of  our  poets,  who  has  versified  the  story,  came 
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unbidden  to  my  memory  ;  but  I  could  not  recollect 
the  poet's  name,  nor  understand  how  the  train  of 
association  could  be  so  abruptly  broken.  The  line 
doubtless  describes  the  first  interview  of  the  lover 
with  the  plague-stricken  maiden,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  And  folds  the  bright  infection  to  his  breast." 


BALLADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME. 

ANTIQUITY  is  no  test  of  worth  :  yet  we  are  pi-one  to 
regard  things  that  are  past  with  a  peculiar  fondness  ; 
we  love  to  tread  upon  historic  ground,  and  feel  a 
positive  delight  to  call  up  in  our  imagination,  as  we 
walk  the  streets  of  London,  its  aspect  in  the  olden 
time.  Every  building,  every  monument  and  me- 
morial, carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Henry, 
of  Elizabeth,  or  Charles,  and  reminds  us  of  some 
grand  scene  in  the  panorama  of  history.  In  fact,  we 
would  not  part  with  our  antiquarian  zeal  to  save  us 
from  the  most  galling  sneers,  but  rather  be  called 
"Dryasdust"  any  day,  than  lose  this  knowledge, 
which  makes  our  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of 
London  so  full  of  interest  and  animation.  The  igno- 
rant are  too  apt  to  mistake  the  pursuits  and  calling 
of  an  antiquary,  and  to  regard  the  dry  relics  over 
which  he  loves  to  ponder  as  frivolous  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  rude  stone  with  its  inscription  obli- 
terated by  the  moss,  or  the  coin  with  its  corroded 
effigy,  that  arrest  the  student's  thoughts,  and  plunge 
him  into  long  reveries  of  the  past ;  it  is  the  asso- 
ciation with  which  it  is  combined,  the  event  thut  gave 
rise  to  its  erection,  or  the  king  whose  name  and  fea- 
tures were  stamped  vipon  the  metal,  that  spring  up 
with  magic  swiftness,  and  engross  the  mind  with 
visions  of  other  days.  This  is  why  we  attach  so  much 
value  to  relics  ;  nothing  so  graphically  helps  our 
conception  of  baronial  power  and  pomp  as  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  with  its  towering  walls  and 
frowning  parapets  ;  and  so  it  is,  that  nothing  conjures 
up  to  the  mind  an  English  crowd  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  so  clearly  as  a  rude  black-letter  rhyme,  once 
sung  by  a  ballad-singer  of  the  street.  The  English 
I  have  ever  been  a  ballad-loving  people,  and  have  long 
j  enjoyed  their  rhymes  to  enliven  the  domestic  hearth, 
S  telling  of  true  love,  and  singing  encomiums  on  Chris- 
:  tian  hospitality  and  cheer  ;  and  songs  of  trades  and 
j  handicrafts  are  as  old,  almost,  as  the  printing-press 
I  in  England.  To  those  fond  of  tracing  the  history  of 
j  our  national  poetry,' — our  customs  and  our  progress, — 
j  the  ballads  of  old  England  possess  a  singular  interest  ; 
sometimes  they  tell  of  human  woes  in  language  full 
of  the  most  touching  pathos ;  sometimes  they  speak 
of  public  wrongs  with  the  bitterest  reproach,  and 
with  the  most  biting  satire  ;  and,  at  other  times,  we 
find  the  broad  sheet  devoted  to  rhymes  sparkling 
with  wit  and  humour.  Time  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  worn  away  their  point  and  keenness,  but  "a 
ballad  that  is  the  delight,"  says  the  Spectator,  "of 
the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  please  all  such 
readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment 
by  their  affectation  or  ignorance ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain,  because  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which 
recommend  it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader  will  appear 
beautiful  to  the  most  refined."  "I  never  heard," 
says  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  the  old  song  of  Percy  and 
Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved 
than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some 
blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  stile." 
-IN  or  are  the  old  songs  of  the  people  merely  amusing  ; 
occasionally  the  historian  may  glean,  with  advantage, 
hints  and  allusions  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
them,  deciding  some  historic  doubt,  and  setting  at 


rest  for  ever  some  tedious  controversy.  The  older 
the  ballad,  the  more  generally  does  it  partake  of  a 
national  character,  telling  of  splendid  victories  aud 
fearless  chivalry,  of  the  gestes  of  kings,  and  the  lives 
of  heroes.  So  purely  are  these  productions  the  off- 
springs of  the  heart,  that  many  of  them  live  even 
now  the  favourites  of  our  poets  and  the  people ; 
"  Chevy  Chase  "  has  acquired  a  celebrity  which  pro- 
bably will  never  die,- — Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  that 
he  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of 
all  his  works,  so  sure  was  he  that  it  would  live  and 
be  loved  for  ever.  In  those  ballads  which  partake  of 
a  political  character,  we  discover  the  same  hatred  of 
oppression,  the  same  love  of  patriotism  and  liberty, 
that  distinguish  the  English  people  now  ;  free  from 
the  sycophancy  of  the  court,  and  the  vain  adulation  ! 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  they  prove  quite  refreshing 
to  the  reader  of  history,  and  are  as  grateful  as  the 
sun's  rays  on  a  winter's  morn,  for  the  annals  of  our 
country  having  been  penned  by  partisans  and  states- 
men, do  not  speak  of  the  prevailing  spirit-  of  the 
times,  as  manifested  by  the  multitude  in  the  old  days 
before  us  ;  but  in  these  fragments  of  national  song, 
composed  by  the  people,  sung,  listened  to,  and  pre- 
served by  the  people,  we  gain  all  this  knowledge 
which  our  historians  have  been  so  chary  to  record, 
and  often  find,  to  our  satisfaction  and  delight,  that 
deeds  of  State  which  were  marked  by  oppression  and 
cruelty,  but  which  we  have  long  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  popular  in  their  day,  and  enacted  with  the 
unmurmuring  concurrence  of  the  people,  were  deeply 
hated  and  sturdily  opposed  by  the  great  majority, 
who  had  no  voice  in  their  formation. 

Literary  men  have  long  looked  with  fondness  upon 
these  old  pieces  of  national  song,  and  seen  and  appre- 
ciated their  worth  ;  and  knowing  bookworms  freely 
give  large  sums  to  possess  them.      The  most  cele- 
brated collector  of  these  literary  curiosities  was  the 
chatty  Samuel  Pepys,  the  founder  of  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge  ;  he  gathered 
together  about  two  thousand  of  these  wild  flowers  of 
poesy,  and  arranged  them  in  five  folio  volumes.     The 
collection  was    in  the  first  instance  begun  by  Mr. 
Selden,  and  "improved,"  says  Pepys,  "  by  the  addi-    i 
tion  of  many  pieces  older  thereto  in  time,  and  the   I 
whole  continued  down  to  the  year  1700,  when  the 
form  peculiar  to  them  thereto,  viz.,  of  the  black  letter 
with  pictures,  seems,  for  cheapness  sake,  to  be  wholly 
laid  aside."     Next  to  the  Pepysian,  the  Roxburgh  e 
Collection,  now  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
is  the  finest  in  existence  ;  the  price  given  for  the 
three   volumes   containing   them   sufficiently  attests    \ 
with  what  estimation  they  are  regarded  by  the  curious, 
— they  were  sold  at  the  Eoxburghe  sale  for  the  enor-    j 
turns  sum  of  £477.  15s.  ;  and  what  is  more  surprising,    \ 
a  bookseller  bought  them,  who  afterwards  disposed    i 
of  them  to  Mr.  Bright  for  £600  !  after  the  death  of   ! ' 
that  gentleman,  they  were  again  brought  to  the  ham- 
mer,   and    were  purchased  by  the   Trustees   of  the 
British  Museum  for  £535  ;  it  is  by  this  liberality  on 
their  part,  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a   j 
specimen  or  two  of  the  ballads  of  the  people  in  the 
olden  time. 

Many  of  the  ancient  sheet  ballads  have  long 
perished  ;  their  loose  form,  indeed,  rendered  their 
destruction  almost  certain,  and  many  a  gem  of  song, 
which,  if  brought  to  the  competition  of  our  ballad- 
collectors,  would  now  fetch  pounds,  has  mouldered 
into  forgetfulness  on  the  humble  walls  of  the  cottier's 
home  ;  but  numbers  lost  in  this  sheet  form  have  been 
preserved  by  the  "Penny  Garlands,"  which  were 
first  printed  about  Elizabeth's  time.  Deloney  and 
Johnson,  who  were  prolific  waiters  of  these  old  ballads, 
collected  their  effusions  into  little  books  under  this 
title.  The  press  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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showered  forth  these  popular  ditties  in  the  utmost 

profusion,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of 

that  witty  age  condescended  to  pen  them  ;  many  then 

composed  were  reprinted  during  the  reigns  of  James 

and  Charles,  though  one  would  as  soon  have  thought 

i    of  animating  a  rock  as  to  have  infused  the  spirit  of 

j   wit  or  mirth  into  the   soul  of  the   pedantic  bigot, 

I    King  James  the  First,   of  England.       During   the 

j   great  civil  war,  and  in  Cromwell's  time,  the  ballads 

i    partook  of  the  prevailing  topics, — politics  and  religion. 

I    Hundreds  were  the  "  Penny  Godlinesses  "  then  sent 

forth  by  pious  puritans  to  warn  the  people  of  sin,  and 

exhort  them  to  truth  and  piety  ;  but  on  the  accession 

of  Charles  II.,  gross  licentiousness  and  vice  infused 

their  poison  into  the  national  song,  and  the  people 

listened  to  the  tales  of  a  vicious  court  from  the  mouth 

of  a  ballad-singer  ;  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  meet  with 

a  song  composed  in  the  reign  of  the  "Merry  Monarch  " 

that  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  recited  without  a 

blush  ; — such  was  the  unhealthy  influence  on  society 

caused  by  the  bad  example  of  Charles  II.,   yet  this 

was  the  monarch  whom  the  Church  thought  fit  to  call 

for  the  first  time  "the  most  religious  King!  "  and  the 

people  repeated  the  pious  satire  every  sabbath  day. 

But  the  bishops,  even,  did  not  escape  the  infection 

spread  by  the  loose  conduct  of  their  supreme  head,  but, 

tainted  with  all  the  sycophancy  of  the  court,  blushed 

not  to  openly  compliment   in   their  prayers  one  so 

steeped  in  licentiousness  and  sin. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we 
proceed  to  a  selection  from  the  ballads  now  lying 
before  us,  on  the  library  table  of  the  British  Museum ; 
the  table  is,  in  our  eye,  spread  out  so  sumptuously, 
and  offers  such  a  rare  and  glorious  feast,  that  we 
fancy  our  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  which  tra- 
dition tells  us  were  experienced  by  a  certain  cat  in  a 
tripe -shop  ;  we  have  caught  ourselves  turning  over 
the  leaves,  then  enraptured  with  a  fine  old  piece  with 
a  quaint  title  and  a  still  quainter  wood-cut ;  and 
then,  almost  before  we  knew  what  it  was  like,  start- 
ing off  to  another,  and,  lost  in  the  perusal  of  its 
homely  tale,  and  in  admiration  of  its  good  old  English 
spirit,  we  have  even  lost  ourselves  for  awhile  in  read- 
ing the  unfortunate  loves  of  an  unhappy  twain,  and 
read  till  our  eye  grew  dim,  and  the  tear  came,  un- 
bidden, to  sympathize  with  the  simple  woes  of  some 
fellow-mortal  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago. 
j  We  have  more  than  once  found  our  heart  swell  with 
pride,  and  our  pulse  beat  quick  with  admiration,  at 
the  heroism  of  brave  men  who  stood  for  their  coun- 
i  try's  rights  and  liberty,  and  whose  scaffold  deaths 
;  are  here  detailed  with  all  the  gratitude  and  warmth 
of  a  loving  people.  The  imagination  finds  it  an  easy 
task  to  call  up  visions  of  the  past  with  such  pictures 
of  life  as  these  to  help  it ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  of  the  characters  thus  brought  before  our  eyes 
excite  our  sympathy  and  love.  The  "simple  annals 
of  the  poor  "  recorded  in  these  rude  old  pages  have 
,  ever  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  and  we  love  to  read 
such  homely  narratives,  even  when  the  story  is  des- 
titute of  novelty,  or  unadorned  by  any  brilliancy  of 
j  words  or  phrase  ;  indeed,  to  us,  an  old  ballad  is  like 
a  rough  diamond  set  in  iron. 

We  think    the  following,    with  its  plain  and  sim- 
•    pie    language,    tells    a    touching    tale ;     it    relates, 
i   as  the  headpiece  of  the  ballad  tells  us,  to  a  "Vir- 
'    tuous    Maid    of   Paris,"    who    was    imprisoned  by 
i   her  own  mother    for    adhering    to    the    Protestant 
faith.     With  the  true  spirit  of  martyrdom,  she  con- 
tinued firm   to  the  end,   and   "finished  her  life  in 
the  fire." 

It  was  a  Lady's  daughter,  of  Paris  properly, 
Her  mother  her  commanded  to  Mass  that  she  should  hie ; 
"  O,  pardon  me,  dear  mother  !"  her  daughter  dear  did  say, 
"  Unto  that  filthy  idol  I  never  can  obey." 


With  weeping  and  wailing-,  her  mother  then  did  go 
To  assemble  her  kinsfolks,  that  they  the  truth  may  know, 
Who,  being  then  assembled,  they  did  this  maiden  call, 
And  put  her  into  prison,  to  fear  her  therewithal. 

But  where  they  thought  to  fear  her  she  did  most  strong 

endure, — 

Although  her  years  were  tender,  her  faith  was  firm  and  sure  ; 
She  weighed  not  their  allurements,  she  feared  not  fiery 

flame, 
She  hoped,  through  Christ  her  Saviour,  to  have  immortal 

fame. 

Before  the  judge  they  brought  her,  thinking  that  she  would 

turn, 

And  there  she  was  condemned  in  fire  for  to  burn ; 
Instead  of  golden  bracelets,  with  cords  they  bound  her  fast, 
"My  God,  grant  me  with  patience,"  quoth  she,  "to  die  at    ! 

last." 

And  on  the  morrow  after,  which  was  her  dying  day, 
They  stript  this  lily  damsel  out  of  her  rich  array ; 
Her  chain  of  gold  so  costly  away  from  her  they  take, 
And  she  again  most  joyfully  did  all  the  world  forsake. 

It  then  goes  on  to  relate,  how  that  they  brought    ' 
her  to  the  place  of  execution,   and  how,  like  a  true    | 
Christian,   she  was  resigned  ;  that  many  fine  ladies,    | 
too,  were  assembled  to  witness  this  sight  of  death  and    | 
fire,  which  called  forth  a  mild  admonition  from  the 
maiden  martyr.     Then  there  is  the  parting  scene ;     ; 
her  mother,   relenting  too  late,  comes  weeping  to  her 
daughter,  by  whom  she  is  told  to  weep  no  more,  for 
the  deed  is  done,  and  tears  cannot  avail ;  then-she 
cries, — 

"  But  O,  my  aged  father,  wherever  thou  dost  lye, 
Thou  know'st  not  thy  poor  daughter  is  ready  for  to  die ; 
But  yet  amongst  the  angels  in  heaven  I  hope  to  dwell, 
Therefore,  my  loving  father,  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 

"  Farewell,  likewise,  my  mother ;  adieu  my  friends  also, 
God  grant  that  you  by  others  may  never  feel  such  woe ; 
Forsake  your  superstition, — the  cause  of  mortal  strife  ; 
Embrace  God's  true  religion,  for  which  I  lose  my  life." 

When  all  these  words  were  ended,  then  came  the  man  of 

death, 

Who  kindled  soon  a  fire  which  stopt  this  virgin's  breath ; 
To  Christ,  her  only  Saviour,  she  did  her  soul  commend, — 
"  Farewell,"  quoth  she,  "  good  people  !"  and  thus  she  made 

an  end. 

Some  of  the  cruel  deaths  of  our  own  English  mar- 
tyrs have  been  sung  in  the  ballad  form.  Ann  Askew, 
who  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  in  1546,  for  professing 
the  Protestant  religion,  forms  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  of  these  old  pieces.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, these  ballads  abound  more  with  images  of  tender- 
ness and  beauty  than  with  the  darker  shadows  of 
human  woe  ;  most  of  them  aim  to  instil  a  good  moral 
lesson,  and  generally  wind  up  with  an  admonition 
which  every  reader  could  take  to  himself,  and  learn  and 
profit  by.  W"e  often  catch,  too,  many  glimpses  of 
the  inner  life  and  thoughts  of  the  age,  and  meet  with 
much  that  is  delectable  in  these  blossoms  of  the  busy 
intellect  of  old.  The  rough,  yet  honest,  truths  con- 
tained in  the  following  extracts  from  "  Death's  Dance  " 
are  well  worth  perusal,  and  would  do  many  of  us 
good  if  we  thought  well  upon  them  : — 

If  Death  would  come  and  show  his  face  as  he  dare  show  his 
power, 

And  sit  at  many  a  rich  man's  place  both  every  day  and 
houre, 

He  would  amaze  them  every  one  to  see  him  standing  there, 

And  -wish  that  soon  he  would  be  gone  from  all  their  dwel- 
lings faire. 

Or  if  Death  would  take  the  paines  to  goe  to  the  water  side, 
Where  merchants  purchase  golden  gaines  to  pranke  them 

up  in  pride, 
And  bid  them  thinke  upon  the  poore,  or  else,— Til  see  you 

soone, — 
There  would  be  given  then  at  their  doore  good  almes  both 

eight  and  noone. 
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Or  walke  into  the  Royal  Exchange,  when  every  man  is 

there,— 
No  doubt  his  comming  would  be  strange,  to  put  them  all  in 

feare ; 
How  they  do  worldly  buy  and  sell  to  make  their  markets 

good, — 
Their  dealings  all  would  prosper  well  if  so  the  matter  stood. 

Death  then  visits  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Hall ; 
the  writer  says — 

That  never  a  clarke  within  the  Hall  can  argue  so  his  case 
But  Death  can  overrule  them  all,  in  every  court  and  place. 

After  calling  at  the  tippling-house,  and  reproving 
the  drunkard  and  the  gamester,  we  are  told  that — 

If  Death  would  take  his  daily  course  where  tradesmen  sell 

their  ware, 
His  welcome  sure  would  not  be  worse  than  those  of  monyes 

bare; 
It  would  affright  them  for  to  see  his  leane  and  hollow 

lookes 
If  Death  should  say,  "  Come,  show  to  me  my  reckoning  in 

your  bookes ! " 

It  closes  with  the  following  admonition  : — 

For  Death  hath  promised  for  to  come,  and  come  he  will 

indeed, 
Therefore  I  warn  you  all,  and  some,  beware  and  take  good 

heed! 
For  what  you  do,  or  what  you  be,  he's  sure  to  find  and  know 

you,— 
Though  he  be  blind,  and  cannot  see,  in  earth  he  will  bestow 

you. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  POPU- 
LAR EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

SIB  CHARLES  LTELL  says,  in  his  late  book  on  the 
United  States,*  that  "the  free  schools  which  the 
people  of  New  England  have  founded,  and  the  plan 
of  education  adopted  by  them  for  children  of  all  sects 
and  stations  in  society,  are  institutions  of  which 
America  may  be  justly  proud,  for  it  is  the  most  origi- 
nal thing  which  she  has  yet  produced."  In  the  "old 
country,"  we  are  always  disposed  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  a  share  of  what  praise  is  given  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  disposed  to  appropriate  for  England  and  Scot- 
land a  share  in  the  paternity  of  the  admirable  free 
schools  of  America.  After  their  church,  the  next 
public  institution  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  planted 
at  Plymouth,  was  a  school.  And,  as  their  numbers 
grew,  and  they  reached  the  stature  of  a  colony, 
framing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  public  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  first  laws  they  passed  was  for  the 
education  of  children. 

As  early  as  the  year  1647,  at  the  very  time  when 
Charles  L,  whose  persecutions  had  driven  them  forth 
from  England,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  liands  of  Crom- 
well's army,  the  New  England  Puritans  passed  a  law 
instituting  common  schools  ;  that  law  declaring  "  that 
all  the  brethren  shall  teach  their  children  and  appren- 
tices to  read,  and  that  every  township  of  fifty  house- 
holders shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  the  children." 
About  the  same  time,  the  Royalist  colony  of  Virginia 
treated  schools  as  a  kind  of  pestilence,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  many  years  after.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  governor  of  Virginia,  writing  home  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  said, — "  I  thank  God 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  here,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years." 
The  slave  states,  of  which  Virginia  is  still  one,  con- 
tinue to  inherit  the  same  prejudice  against  free 
education,  and  it  is  only  in  the  slave  states  of 
America  that  any  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  people.  The  intimate  con- 
nection between  slavery  and  ignorance  is  quite  as 

T  *  u  !ei? °«?d  Visit  to  the  United  Statcs-  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  F.R.S.  In  2  vols.  Murray. 


well  understood  in  the  slave  states,  as  that  between 
freedom  and  free  schools  is  in  the  free  states  of  tho 
American  Union,  to  this  day. 

Where  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  get  their  first  idea 
of  free  schools  for  the  children  of  the  whole  people  ? 
They  carried  it  out  from  England  with  them.  None 
were  greater  advocates  for  free  education  than  were 
the  Puritans  of  England,  during  the  reigns  which 
preceded  the  Commonwealth.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  free  and  charity  schools  of  England,  whose 
funds  are  now  so  shamefully  abused  and  perverted, 
were  founded  by  them  and  encouraged  by  them,  in 
order  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  Scotland  also, 
whose  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Puritans,  had 
already  founded  parish  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  people  :  this  was  one  of  the  favourite  ideas  of 
John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer,  and  parish  schools 
were  one  of  the  first  issues  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  Luther  also  had  given  a  great  impetus  to 
education  in  his  country,  and  was  instrumental  in 
founding  schools  for  the  people  all  over  Germany ;  the 
modern  schools  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Germany 
generally,  owe  their  paternity,  not  to  the  German 
governments,  but  to  Luther,  who  was  their  first 
founder.  " Domestic  tuition,"  said  Luther,  "is  quite 
insufficient.  The  magistrature  ought  to  superintend 
the  instruction  of  children.  The  establishment  of 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform ;  nor  ought  the  functions  of  a  teacher 
to  be  confided  to  any  but  the  most  learned  men.  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  sent  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  to 
school.  They  may  employ  the  remainder  of  their 
time  in  learning  household  affairs,  and  in  learning 
some  trade.  There  ought  likewise  to  be  schools  for 
girls.  Public  libraries  are  necessary  establishments  ; 
the  basis  being  theological  works  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  languages  ;  next  in  importance, 
lexicons,  grammars,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
languages  ;  after  that,  the  poets,  the  orators, — Greek 
and  Latin,  Pagan  and  Christian.  The  authors  who 
treat  on  the  liberal  arts  and  mechanics  are  not  to  be 
excluded,  nor  the  writings  of  the  jurists  ;  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine,  annalists,  chroniclers,  historians, — 
all  of  them  in  their  own  language,  and  these  ought 
to  constitute  the  principal  contents  of  such  a  li- 
brary." * 

Such  were  the  views  on  popular  education  of  the 
men  after  whose  model  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  formed 
themselves ;  and  when  they  landed  on  the  soil  of 
America,  and  found  themselves  free  to  mould  their 
little  commonwealth  in  their  own  fashion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should,  in  framing  their  institu- 
tions, found  the  free  school  next  to  the  church.  And 
frqm  that  time  forward,  popular  education  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  all  the  free  American  states. 
In  framing  the  laws  of  a  new  State,  one  of  their  first 
considerations  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  determinate 
proportion  of  the  public  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school  fund  ;  and  township  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  colleges,  rise  up  in  all  directions,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  population.  In  the  older  states, 
the  system  is  to  be  observed  in  full  action.  Even  in 
the  remotest  and  most  scantily  peopled  rural  districts, 
you  find  the  district-school  at  work.  "Occasionally," 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  when  travelling  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  in  some  quiet  spot,  where  two  village 
roads  cross,  we  saw  a  small,  simple  building,  and 
learnt  that  it  was  the  fre,e  or  common  school  provided 
by  law,  open  to  all, — not  accepted  as  a  bounty  but 
claimed  as  a  right, — where  the  children  of  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  and  of  every  sect,  meet  upon 
perfect  equality.  It  is  a  received  political  axiom 

*  Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  p.  283,  Eohn's  ed. 
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here,  that  society  is  bound  to  provide  education,  as 
well  as  security  of  life  and  property,  for  all  its  mem- 
bers." 

About  two-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
New  England  states  attend  school  during  some 
portion  of  the  year.  All  natives  of  the  states  are 
in  possession  of  elementary  instruction,  and  the  work- 
ing population  generally  are  in  a  state  of  advanced 
culture.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
educated  states.  There  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation at  school  is  1  in  4  ;  in  this  country  the  pro- 
portion is  only  1  in  9,  and  the  education  given  here 
is  greatly  inferior.  The  number  of  teachers  is  very 
great  in  Massachusetts,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  every  25  or  30  children.  Their  pay  is  also  good, 
averaging  about  £100  per  annum  ;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  men  of  good 
education  and  status  in  society  as  teachei's  ;  Dr. 
Channing  having  urged,  in  his  day,  that  "  the 
vocation  of  the  teacher  is  more  noble  even  than  that 
of  the  statesman,  demanding  higher  powers,  great 
judgment,  and  a  capacity  of  comprehending  the  laws 
of  thought  and  moral  action,  and  the  various  springs 
and  motives  by  which  the  child  may  be  moved  to  the 
most  vigorous  use  of  all  its  faculties."  The  master 
of  the  Latin  School  in  Boston  receives  about  the 
same  salary  as  the  governor  of  the  state,  or  £500, 
and  his  assistants  are  paid  from  £370  to  £150  each. 
The  masters  of  grammar  schools  in  the  same  town 
receive  £315  a  year,  their  male  assistants  £125,  and 
their  female  £65  each.  The  mistresses  of  female 
schools,  where  children  of  from  four  to  seven  are 
taught  to  read,  receive  £70  a  year. 

Of  course  this  extensive  system  of  instruction  costs 
much  money  ;  but  the  people  voluntarily  and  cheer- 
fully provide  it  through  means  of  a  local  rate,  which 
they  levy  upon  themselves.  Boston  alone  raises  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  Free  Schools  to  the  amount  of 
£55,000  yearly  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  states  that 
"  if  we  were  to  enforce  a  school-rate  in  Great 
Britain,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion of  twetity-eight  millions,  the  tax  would  amount 
annually  to  more  than  seven  millions  sterling."  And 
yet  even  this  would  be  only  one-half  of  what  it  takes  to 
keep  up  our  army  and  navy.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  it  is  not  the 
money  raised,  nor  the  schools  erected,  nor  the  high 
salaries  paid  to  teachers,  on  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  free  school  system  of  the  United  States  depends, 
"as  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion, who  faithfully  devote  more  time  and  thought  to 
the  management  of  the  schools  than  to  any  other 
public  duty." 

Go  to  New  York,  and  you  find  the  same  activity 
prevailing  in  the  extension  of  school-instruction. 
One-third  of  the  whole  population  of  that  state  is  at 
school,  either  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  each  year. 
The  public  schools  are  11,000  in  number,  and  cost 
£250,000  per  annum, — the  people  cheerfully  pro- 
viding the  requisite  funds.  Impatient  of  taxation 
for  other  purposes,  they  nevertheless  go  on  steadily 
increasing  the  school-taxes  from  year  to  year.  "  All 
these  schools  have  been  organized,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  "  on  what  has  been  styled  in  England,  even 
by  respectable  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  infidel  or  godless  plan,  which  generally  means 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  not  under  the 
management  of  the  clergy."  It  is  nevertheless  un- 
questionable that  wherever  secular  education  has 
been  earned  the  furthest  in  America,  there  the 
people  are  the  most  religious,  the  most  temperate,  the 
most  provident,  the  most  orderly,  and  the  most 
prosperous.  "  Fortunately,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
"  the  clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that,  where  the  education  of  the  million  has  been 


carried  furthest,  the  people  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  on  public  worship,  most  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  their  theological  opinions,  and  most  liberal 
in  contributing  funds  for  the  support  of  their  pastors 
and  the  building  of  churches."  He  even  insists  that 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  people  is  necessary  for 
dragging  up  the  clergy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ordin- 
ary truths  of  science,  which  they  are  too  much  given 
to  repudiate  and  deny. 

"  Every  normal  school,"  he  says,  "  every  advance 
made  in  the  social  and  intellectual  portion  of  the  lay 
teachers,  tends  to  emancipate,  not  the  masses  alone, 
but  still  more  effectually  their  spiritual  guides,  and 
would  increase  their  usefulness  in  a  tenfold  degree. 
That  a  clergy  may  be  well-informed  for  the  age  they 
live  in,  and  may  contain  among  them  many  learned 
and  good  men,  while  the  people  remain  in  darkness, 
we  know  from  history  ;  for  the  spiritual  instructors 
may  wish  to  keep  the  multitude  in  ignorance,  with  a 
view  of  maintaining  their  own  power.  But  no  edu- 
cated people  will  ever  tolerate  an  idle,  illiterate,  or 
stationary  priesthood.  That  this  is  impossible,  the 
experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  New 
England  has  fully  proved.  In  confirmation  of  this 
truth,  I  may  appeal  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  and  Bapftst  churches 
of  late  years.  Their  missionaries  found  the  Con- 
gregationalists  slumbering  in  all  the  security  of  an 
old  establishment,  and  soon  made  numerous  con- 
verts, besides  recruiting  their  ranks  largely  from 
newly-arrived  emigrants.  They  were  able  to  send 
more  preachers  into  the  vineyard,  because  they  re- 
quired at  first  scarcely  any  preparation,  or  other 
qualification  than  zeal.  But  no  sooner  had  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  converts  been  taught  in  the  free 
schools  under  an  improved  system,  than  the  clergy 
of  these  very  denominations,  who  had  for  a  time 
gloried  in  their  ignorance,  and  spoken  with  contempt 
of  all  human  knowledge,  found  it  necessary  to  study 
for  some  years  in  theological  seminaries,  and  attend 
courses  of  church  history,  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  German  languages,  the  modern  writings  of  Ger- 
man and  other  biblical  scholars,  and  every  branch  of 
divinity.  The  Baptist  College  of  Newton  has  greatly 
distinguished  itself  among  others,  and  that  of  the 
Methodists  at  Middleton,  in  Connecticut  ;  while 
the  Independents  have  their  theological  college  at 
Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  acquired  much 
celebrity,  and  drawn  to  it  pupils  from  great  distances, 
and  of  many  different  denominations. 

' '  It  will  be  asked,  however,  even  by  some  who  are 
favourable  to  popular  education,  whether  the  masses 
can  have  leisure  to  profit  in  after-life  by  such  a  style 
of  teaching  as  the  government  of  Massachusetts  is  now 
ambitious  of  affording  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen  ?  To  this  I  may 
answer,  that  in  nations  less  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive, it  is  ascertained,  that  men  may  provide  for  all 
their  bodily  wants,  may  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 
and  yet  give  up  one-seventh  part  of  their  time,  or 
every  sabbath,  to  their  religious  duties.  That  their 
religion  should  consist,  not  merely  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  devotional  spirit  towards  their  Maker,  but  also 
in  acquiring  pure  and  lofty  conceptions  of  his  attri- 
butes,— a  knowledge  of  the  power  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in  his  works, — an  acquaintance  with  his  moral 
laws, — a  just  sense  of  their  own  responsibility,  and 
an  exercise  of  their  understanding  in  appreciating 
the  evidences  of  their  faith,  few  of  my  readers  will 
deny.  To  insure  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects, a  preparatory  education  in  good  schools  is  J 
indispensable.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  churches  and  j 
cathedrals,  to  endow  universities  or  theological  col- 
leges, or  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  the  national  j 
revenues  to  enable  a  body  of  spiritual  instructors  to 
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discharge,  among  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  that  of 
preaching  good  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  Their  seed 
may  fall  on  a  soil  naturally  fertile,  but  will  perish  if 
there  has  been  no  previous  culture  of  the  ground. 
At  the  end  of  seventy  years,  men  of  good  natural 
abilities,  who  have  been  attentive  to  their  religious 
observances,  have  given  up  ten  entire  years  of  their 
life, — a  period  thrice  as  long  as  is  required  for  an 
academical  course  of  study,  and  at  the  close  of  such  a 
career  may,  as  we  know,  be  ignorant,  sensual,  and 
superstitious,  and  have  little  love  or  taste  for  things 
intellectual  or  spiritual. 

"But  granting  that  time  and  leisure  may  be  found, 
it  will  still  be  asked,  whether,  if  men  of  the  humblest 
condition  be  taught  to  enjoy  the  poems  of  Milton 
and  Gray,  the  romances  of  Scott,  or  lectures  on 
literature,  astronomy,  and  botany,  or  if  they  read  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  often  indulge  in  the  stirring 
excitement  of  party  politics,  they  will  be  contented 
with  their  situation  in  life,  and  submit  to  hard 
labour.  All  apprehension  of  such  consequences  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  more  advanced  states  of 
the  American  Union.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  rich, 
that  where  the  free  schools  have  been  most  improved, 
the  people  are  least  addicted  to  intemperance,  are 
more  provident,  have  more  respect  for  property  and 
the  laws,  are  more  conservative,  and  less  led  away  by 
socialist  or  other  revolutionary  doctrines. 

"So  far  from  indolence  being  the  characteristic  of 
the  labouring  classes,  where  they  are  best  informed, 
the  New  Englanders  are  rather  too  much  given  to 
overwork  both  body  and  brain.  They  make  better 
pioneers,  when  roughing  it  in  a  log-house  in  the 
back-woods,  than  the  uneducated  Highlander  or 
Irishman  ;  and  the  factory  girls  of  Lowell,  who  pub- 
lish their  '  Offering,'  containing  their  own  original 
poems  and  essays,  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  have 
not  yet  petitioned  for  a  ten-hour  bill." 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  New  England 
States,  attendant  on  the  increase  of  school-instruction, 
is  the  number  of  institutions  which  spring  up  in  all 
directions,  for  the  advancement  of  adult  education. 
In  this  country,  our  mechanics'  institutes,  though 
ostensibly  institutes  for  the  working  classes,  are  in 
reality,  for  the  most  part,  little  other  than  middle 
class  book-clubs,  where  reading  can  be  got  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else.  The  really  working  men, 
who  frequent  these  institutions,  are  the  exceptions, 
especially  in  the  large  towns.  But  in  the  New 
England  states,  the  chief  frequenters  of  the  free 
public  libraries,  and  of  the  lyceums,  and  mechanics' 
institutes,  are  working  men.  Having  obtained  a 
good  secular  instruction  at  the  free  public  schools, 
they  are  thereby  fitted  to  profit  by  such  institutions, 
which  our  own  working  men  for  the  most  part  are 
not.  The  work-people  of  Boston  go  to  lyceums  and 
libraries,  instead  of  pot-houses,  casinoes,  and  theatres. 
It  is  remarkable  that  that  city,  so  populous  and  rich, 
does  not  support  one  regular  theatre, — the  reason 
being,  that  the  people  generally  prefer  attending  lec- 
tures, or  reading  instructive  books  and  publications 
at  their  own  homes,  in  the  society  of  their  wives  and 
children.  And  the  younger  and  unmarried  workmen 
prefer  attending  the  public  libraries  or  the  classes  of 
the  lyceums. 

In  the  collection  of  books  for  the  public  libraries 
much  creditable  freedom  of  selection  is  allowed. 
*|  Among  the  ^  signs  of  the  times,"  says  our  author, 
"and  of  the  increasing  taste  for  reading,  the  great 
number  of  lending  libraries  in  every  district  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Towards  the  purchase  of  them,  the 
tate  grants  a  certain  sum,  if  an  equal  amount  be 

ascribed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  left  to  their 
own  choice  in  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  the  best 
English  poets  and  novelists  are  almost  always  to  be 


met  with  in  each  collection,  and  works  of  biography, 
history,  travels,  natural  history,  and  science.  The 
selection  is  carefully  made  with  reference  to  what  the 
people  will  read,  and  not  what  men  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  station  think  they  ought  to  read." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
superior  moral  tone  of  the  New  England  population 
mainly  to  their  system  of  free  public  schools.  As  he 
observes,  "  we  ought  scarcely  to  wonder,  after  what 
I  have  said  of  the  common  schools  of  this  city,  that 
crowded  audiences  should  be  drawn,  night  after 
night,  through  the  whole  winter,  in  spite  of  frost  and 
snow,  from  the  class  of  labourers  and  mechanics, 
mingled  with  those  of  higher  station,  to  listen  with 
deep  interest  to  lectures  on  natural  theology,  zoology, 
geology,  the  writings  of  Shakspere,  the  beauties  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Comus  and 
Lycidas,  treated  in  an  elevated  style,  by  men  who 
would  be  heard  with  pleasure  by  the  most  refined 
audiences  in  London." 

Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  people  of 
Old  England  should  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  as 
efficient  a  system  of  secular  instruction  as  that  en- 
joyed by  their  brethren  of  the  New  England  States  ? 
We  think  not.  May  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  be  speedily  realized  ! 


RE-ISSUE    OF   ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS, 


THE  LAST  LOOK. 

LONG,  long  had  he  waned  from  life,  but  now 

Strange  faintness  drained  his  breath  ; 
An  icy  paleness  stole  to  his  brow — 

The  shadow  of  coming  death. 
He  gazed  around  the  little  room 

Where  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent, 
Conning  the  page  of  poet  and  sage, 

Or  holding  merriment : 
He  felt  he  was  dying,  and  calmly  took 
A  sad,  a  long,  last  farewell  look. 

He  threw  a  glance  on  all  he  prized — 

A  glance  that  was  glazing  and  dim  : 
He  marked  the  lute,  unstrung  and  mute, 

To  be  touched  no  more  by  him  : 
He  dwelt  where  the  precious  volumes  lay — 

Those  treasures  of  pure  delight, 
That  had  charmed  away  the  lonely  day, 

And  solaced  the  sleepless  night — 
Cherished  till  they  had  formed  a  part 
Of  idols  closest  to  his  heart. 

He  raised  his  eye,  with  a  gentle  sigh, 

To  the  picture-blazoned  wall, 
And  his  father's  portrait  met  him  there, 

The  dearest  thing  of  all ! 
He  fixed  his  gaze,  and  a  tremor  passed, 

Betraying  some  sudden  pain  ; 
His  dark  lids  fell, — that  look  was  the  last ! 

He  raised  them  not  again  : 
He  gasped,  and  murmured  falteringly, 
"  Tis  o'er  ;  now  lead  me  forth  to  die  !" 

But  the  sand  was  out,  his  drooping  head 

Sunk  heavily  on  his  breast ; 
The  chord  had  snapped,  and  his  soul  had  fled 

Where  "the  weary  are  at  rest !" 
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Years  have  gone  by,  but  memory  still 
E'er  yields  to  his  spirit's  claim  ; 

My  cheek  will  whiten — my  eye  will  fill, 
To  hear  his  whispered  name  ; 

For  the  moment  passes  when  he  took 

His  last,  that  long,  that  dying  look  ! 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 

'TiS  the  streamer  of  England,  it  floats  o'er  the  brave — 
'Tis  the  fairest  unfurled  o'er  the  land  or  the  wave  ; 
But  though  brightest  in  story  and  matchless  in  fight, 
'Tis  the  herald  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  might, 
In  the  cause  of  the  wronged  may  it  ever  be  first — 
When  tyrants  are  humbled  and  fetters  are  burst  : 
Be  "  Justice  "  the  war-shout,  and  dastard  is  he 
Who  would  scruple  to  die  'neath  the  Flag  of  the  Free ! 

It  may  trail  o'er  the  halyards  a  bullet-torn  rag, 
Or  flutter  in  shreds  from  the  battlement  crag  ; 
Let  the  shot  whistle  through  it  as  fast  as  it  may, 
Till  it  sweep  the  last  glorious  tatter  away. 
What  matter  !  we'd  hoist  the  blue  jacket  on  high, 
Or  the  soldier's  red  sash  from  the  spear-head  should  fly. 
Though  it  were  but  a  riband,  the  foeman  should  see 
The  proud  signal,  and  own  it — the  Flag  of  the  Free  ! 

Have  we  ever  looked  out  from  a  far  foreign  shore, 
To  mark  the  gay  pennon  each  passing  ship  bore  ; 
And  watched  every  speck  that  arose  on  the  foam, 
In  hope  of  glad  tidings  from  country  and  home  ? — • 
Has  our  straining  eye  caught  the  loved  colours  at  last, 
And  seen  the  dear  bark  bounding  on  to  us  fast  ? — • 
Then,  then  have  our  hearts  learnt  how  precious  can  be 
The  fair  streamer  of  England— the  Flag  of  the  Free  ! 


THE  OLD  STKAW  HAT. 

FAREWELL,  old  friend,  we  part  at  last, 
Fruits,  flowers,  and  summer,  all  are  past, — 
And  when  the  beech-leaves  bid  adieu, 
My  old  straw  hat  must  vanish  too. 
We've  been  together  many  an  hotfr, 
In  grassy  dell  and  garden  bower, 
And  plait  and  riband,  scorched  and  torn, 
Proclaim  how  well  thou  hast  been  worn. 
We've  had  a  time,  gay,  bright,  and  long, 
So  let  me  sing  a  grateful  song, — 
And  if  one  bay-leaf  falls  to  me, 
I'll  stick  it  firm  and  fast  in  thee, 

My  old  straw  hat. 

Thy  flapping  shade  and  flying  strings 
Are  worth  a  thousand  close-tied  things. 
I  love  thy  easy -fitting  cr^wn, 
Thrust  lightly  back  or  slouching  down  ; 
I  cannot  brook  a  muffled  ear 
When  lark  and  blackbird  whistle  near ; 
And  dearly  like  to  meet  and  seek 
The  fresh  wind  with  unguarded  cheek. 
Tossed  in  a  tree,  thou'lt  bear  no  harm, — 
Flung  on  the  sod,  thou'lt  lose  no  charm  ; 
Like  many  a  real  friend  on  earth, 
Rough  usage  only  proves  thy  worth, 

My  old  straw  hat. 


Thd  world  will  gaze  on  those  who  wear 
Rich  snowy  pearls  in  raven  hair, 
And  diamonds  flash  bravely  out 
In  chestnut  tresses  wreathed  about ; 
The  golden  bands  may  twine  and  twirl, 
Like  shining  snakes,  through  each  fair  curl, 
And  soft  down  with  imperial  grace 
May  bend  o'er  Beauty's  blushing  face  ; 
But  much  I  doubt  if  brows  that  bear 
The  jewelled  clasp  and  plumage  rare, 
Or  temples  bound  with  crescent  wreath, 
Are  half  eo  cool  as  mine  beneath 

My  old  straw  hat. 

Minerva's  helmet ;  what  of  that  ? 
Thou'rt  quite  as  good,  my  old  straw  hat ! 
For  I  can  think,  and  muse,  and  dream, 
With  poring  brain  and  busy  scheme. 
I  can  inform  my  craving  soul 
How  wild  bees  work  and  planets  roll, 
And  be  all  silent,  grave,  and  grim, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thy  brim. 
The  cap  of  Liberty,  forsooth  ! 
Thou  art  the  thing  to  me  in  truth, 
For  slavish  fashion  ne'er  can  break 
Into  the  green  paths  where  I  take 

My  old  straw  hat. 

My  old  straw  hat,  my  conscience  tells 
Thou  hast  been  hung  with  Folly's  bells, 
Yet  Folly  rings  a  pleasant  chime, 
If  the  rogue  will  but  "  mind  his  time," 
And  not  come  jingling  on  the  way 
When  sober  minstrels  ought  to  play. 
For  oft  when  hearts  and  eyes  are  light, 
Old  Wisdom  should  keep  out  of  sight. 
But  now  the  rustic  bench  is  left, 
The  tree  of  every  leaf  bereft, 
And  meny  voices,  all  are  still, 
That  welcomed  to  the  well-known  hill 

My  old  straw  hat. 

Farewell,  old  friend,  thy  work  is  done, 
The  misty  clouds  shut  out  the  sun  ; 
The  grapes  are  plucked,  the  hops  are  off, 
The  woods  are  stark,  and  I  must  doff 
My  old  straw  hat ; — but  "  bide  a  wee," 
Fair  skies  we've  seen,  but  we  may  see 
Skies  full  as  fair  as  those  of  yore, 
And  then  we'll  wander  forth  once  more. 
Farewell,  till  drooping  harebells  blow, 
And  violets  stud  the  warm  hedgerow — 
Farewell,  till  daisies  deck  the  plain — 
Farewell,  till  spring  days  come  again — 

My  old  straw  hat. 


SHORT      NOTES. 

Our  Cathedrals. 

"  WHAT'S  the  charge  ? "  inquires  a  parishioner  of  the 
cathedral  verger,  waiting  at  the  door  for  the  receipt 
of  custom.  "  Sixpence  each,  to  see  the  chapels  and 
the  curiosities,"  answers  the  representative  of  the 
national  church.  The  visitor  walks  in,  inspects  the 
tombs,  altars,  crypts,  monuments,  brasses,  and 
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"curiosities  ;"  and  having  seen  the  show,  and  paid 
his  money,  he  walks  out  again.  In  one  of  our 
cathedrals,  "  sixpence  extra  "  is  charged  for  seeing  a 
group  of  statuary  by  Chantrey,  which  is  kept  covered 
up  with  green  flannel  :  this  is  at  Lichfield.  There 
are  few  of  the  cathedrals  in  which  there  is  not  some 
special  attraction,  to  inspect  which,  money  is  de- 
manded. The  practice  does  not  seem  calculated  to 
increase  one's  respect  for  these  venerable  sanctuaries 
of  art  and  religion.  It  rather  reminds  one  of  the 
money-changers  in  the  Temple.  "  How  much  is  to 
pay  here  ?  "  "  Sixpence  !  "  Does  it  not  sound  oddly  in 
the  holy  fane  ?  Still  money  !  Money  without,  and 
money  within  the  church.  It  jars  with  the  quiet 
pathos  of  the  place.  The  disposition  to  indulge  in 
eombre  musings,  is  rudely  interrupted  by  the  words, 
"  Pay  here,  Sir  !  "  Meditations,  such  as  those  of 
Harvey  among  the  tombs,  or  of  Addison  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  are  broken  by  the  demand  of 
"Change  for  a  shilling,"  while  a  Cheap  Tripper  from 
the  country  is  perhaps  engaged  in  chaffering  with 
the  showman  of  the  chapels,  for  the  entree  of  his 
family  at  half-price,  on  the  ground  that  "  they  are 
little  uns,  and  there's  a  lot  on  'em."  Indeed,  you 
see  very  clearly  that  this  fine  old  cathedral,  built  in 
the  heat  of  religious  enthusiasm,  has  become  a  thing 
of  other  times,  not  fitting  into  the  life  of  this  day, 
nor  the  religion  of  the  day  fitting  into  it.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  now  aimed  at,  is  to  get  the  com- 
mercial value  out  of  it,  and  it  is  accordingly  used  as 
part  of  a  very  extensive  stock  in  trade.  You  will 
find  that  the  old  cathedral  has  large  revenues  be- 
longing to  it,  which  are  shared  among  the  Very 
Reverend  Lord  This,  and  the  Honourable  and  Rev- 
erend Mr.  That ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Jarley,  the  port- 
wine  faced  man  behind  the  pillar  there,  in  a  serge 
gown  and  white  wand,  ready  to  show  the  wax- work 
and  the  effigies,  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence.  The 
sight  is  certainly  cheap  at  the  money,  but  the  sight 
of  the  blue  vault,  the  mossy  dell,  the  unwhitewashed 
woods,  is  grander  and  cheaper  still.  Hear  what  the 
wise  author  of  Friends  in  Council  says  : — "To  me  a 
cathedral  is  mostly  somewhat  of  a  sad  sight.  You 
have  Grecian  monuments — if  anything  so  misplaced 
can  be  called  Grecian — imbedded  against  and  cutting 
into  Gothic  pillars  ;  the  doors  shut  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  only  a  little  bit  of  the  building 
used  ;  beadledom  predominant ;  the  clink  of  money 
here  and  there  ;  whitewash  in  vigour  ;  the  singing 
indifferent ;  the  sermons  not  indifferent,  but  bad  ; 
and  some  visitors  from  London  forming,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  audience  ;  in  fact,  the 
thing  having  become  a  show.  We  look  about, 
thinking  when  piety  filled  every  corner,  and  feel  that 
the  cathedral  is  too  big  for  the  religion,  which  is  a 
dried-up  thing  that  rattles  in  this  empty  space." 
Why  should  not  our  churches  and  cathedrals  be  open 
at  all  hours,  as  a  kind  of  common  ground,  where  all 
may  meet  on  the  same  level  of  humanity,  on  week- 
days as  on  Sundays,  and  feel  that  there  at  least,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dead,  whom  we  must  shortly  join, 
the  vain  distinctions  of  earth  may  for  a  time  be 
forgotten,  and  the  chink  of  money  be  unheard  ?  There 
is  something  beautiful  in  the  practice  of  continental 
towns,  where,  close  abiitting  on  the  crowded  market- 
places, you  may  usually  find  the  porch  of  an  old 
cathedral,  into  which  you  can  quietly  retreat, 
wander  among  the  aisles,  and  bathe  yourself  in 
stillness.  We  have  often  seen  there  the  poor 
market-woman,  after  having  disposed  of  her  produce, 
deposit  her  basket  at  the  door  or  within  the  porch, 
enter  the  cathedral  in  her  week-day  dress,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  a  crypt,  kneel  down  and  engage  in  silent 
prayer.  There  is  something  touching  in  the  sight. 
And  there  were  parents  with  their  children  there  too, 


reminding  us  of  Richter's  beautiful  observation  :  "  I 
would  rather,"  says  he,   "  since  as  yet  there  is  no 
special    public    worship    of    God,    and    no    special 
preachers,    for    children,    you  should   lead  them   on 
the  great  days   of  the   seasons,    or   of  human   life,    i 
merely  into  the  empty  temple,  and  show  them  the    j 
holy  place  of  the  elders.     If  you  add  to  that,  twilight,    j 
night,  the  organ,  singing,  a  father's  words,  you  will    ! 
at  least   leave   behind   on   the   young    heart,    more    j 
religious  consecration  by  that  one  church-going,  than 
you  could  on  an  old  one  by  a  whole  year  of  church-    : 
attending."     Let  our  fine  old  cathedrals  be  thrown    : 
open  to  all.     Are  they  not  national  structures,  grand    i 
public  monuments  of  religion  and  art  ?     Who  would    j 
claim  a  property  in  the  effigies  of  the  dead  ?     It  may 
be  proper  for  Madame  Tussaud  to  exhibit  her  wax- 
work for  money,  and  to  charge  sixpence  extra  for  an    | 
inspection  of  her  Chamber  of  Horrors  ;  but  to  adopt    • 
such  a  practice  with  the  monuments  of  dead  men,  in    j 
cathedral  vaults,   and  crypts,   and  chapels,  is  surely    ! 
carrying  the  love  of  money  too  far,  and  is  a  flagrant    \ 
desecration  of  those  glorious  temples  of  religion, —    ' 
the  Old  Cathedrals  of  England. 

American  Triumphs. 

THE  United  States  department  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion was  early  pronounced  a  decided  failure.  It 
resembled  their  own  vacant  prairies  and  half-occu- 
pied territory.  What  was  there  to  see  ?  India- 
rubber  boats,  cloaks,  handkerchiefs,  many  da- 
guerreotypes, and  a  few  carriages  and  piano- 
fortes. Do  not  let  us  forget  the  American  sickle  : 
— that  has  turned  out  a  trump  card  ;  and  the 
American  piano-fortes  are  not  behind,  for  one  of 
them  is  to  take  a  first  prize.  But  as  a  whole,  the 
exhibition  of  United  States  industry  was  a  failure 
there.  The  fact  is,  the  Americans  have  not  got  the 
length  of  exhibiting  yet.  They  are  so  busy  in  a 
thousand  ways,  with  doing  work  that  must  be  done, 
clearing  away  woods,  ploughing  up  prairies,  making 
roads,  building  houses  and  ships,  cutting  canals,  and 
laying  down  railways  ;  that  making  up  things  merely 
for  exhibition,  seems  to  them  like  loss  of  time.  It  is 
very  different  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where 
labour  is  neither  so  scarce  nor  so  dear  as  it  is  in 
America,  and  where  there  is  far  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  aided  by  the  best  possible  machines,  to 
do  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  In  truth,  we  can 
afford  to  exhibit,  and  the  Americans  cannot.  But 
after  all,  the  Americans  have  shown  their  dexterity 
of  hand  and  their  skill  of  contrivance  in  more  ways 
than  one,  during  the  present  year.  Their  yacht  has 
walked  past  and  distanced  everything  that  Britain 
yould  bring  against  her.  They  have  beaten  us  upon 
the  element  which  we  regard  as  peculiarly  our  own. 
Though  they  were  distanced  by  us  in  the  Exhibition, 
their  yacht  certainly  distanced  ours  in  the  waters  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  practical  success  was  with 
the  Americans  ;  and  not  only  has  their  yacht  proved 
victor,  but  their  merchant  ships,  in  like  manner, 
outsail  ours.  Nothing  that  we  have  yet  built  is  likely 
to  be'at  their  Baltic,  probably  the  fastest  ship  sailing. 
Then  they  have  produced  a  reaping  machine,  whose 
practical  success  is  unquestionable  ;  the  whole 
Exhibition  has  not  exhibited  a  more  useful  or  original 
machine.  In  the  field  it  has  carried  everything  before 
it,  and  even  English  farmers  are  convinced  of  its 
practical  value.  Thev  feel  that  it  will  prove  equal  to 
a  large  increase  in  the'  working  power  of  their  farms, 
not  only  without  any  increase  of  expense,  but  at  a 
considerable  saving.  It  is  said  that  the  competition 
between  the  pilots  of  Jersey  and  Boston,  is  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  strides  which  the  Americans  have  made  of 
late  years  in  the  art  of  yacht-building  ;  and  that 
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necessity  was  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  inventiveness 
in  the  matter  of  the  reaping  machine.  Doubtless 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  to  a  large  extent, 
but  there  is  something  more  than  this.  The 
Americans  are  'cute  and  skilful.  They  are  wide 
awake,  and  have  all  their  wits  at  work.  They  are 
less  trammelled  by  old  customs  and  fashions  than  we 
are.  Our  ship-builders  go  by  the  models  which  their 
fathers  used ;  they  did  well  enough  for  them,  and  why 
not  for  us  too  ?  And  is  not  Great  Britain  the 
mistress  of  the  deep  ?  So  also  with  agricultural 
fashions.  English  farmers  don't  like  "new-fangled  " 
ways  of  doing  things.  They  prefer  doing  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them.  Nothing  perplexes  them 
more  than  the  "  improved  "  machines  exhibited  at 
the  agricultural  shows  throughout  the  country. 
They  can't  and  wont  be  bothered  with  them  ; — why 
should  they  ?  But  the  American  has  no  such 
scruples.  He  wants  to  go  ahead  ; — he  doesn't  much 
care  how,  so  that  he  gets  ahead.  He  cares  not  a  fig 
for  old  things.  Give  him  an  improved  machine,  and 
he  will  try  it.  Give  him  a  notion  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved build  or  rig  of  a  ship,  and  he  will  order  one 
forthwith.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Yankee  goes 
ahead,  and  from  time  to  time  teaches  us  useful 
practical  lessons,— at  one  time  giving  us  the  steam- 
ship, and  at  another  the  reaping  machine  and  the 
clipper  yacht. 

Municipal  Improvements. 

THE  visitor  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  is 
usually  struck  by  their  dingy  and  rueful  aspect,  and 
the  air  of  discomfort  which  pervades  them.  Though 
vast  fortunes  are  made  in  these  places,  which  enable 
the  successful  master-manufacturers  to  purchase  large 
landed  properties  and  to  found  great  families,  some- 
times connected  with  the  aristocracy,  the  mass  of  the 
working  people,  through  whose  daily  industry  those 
fortunes  are  made,  remain  rooted  to  their  several 
localities,  where  they  live  amidst  squalor,  mephitic 
air,  and  contagious  miasmata.  The  rich  factory- 
owner,  so  soon  as  he  is  able,  takes  a  house  in  the 
country,  in  some  wholesome  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion, and  is  driven  to  and  from  his  place  of  business 
in  a  well-appointed  carriage,  or  he  is  conveyed  to  the 
country  by  railway,  in  a  still  more  economical  and 
speedy  fashion.  But  the  operative  cannot  escape 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  factory  or  workshop. 
He  must  be  at  work  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  at  night,  and  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means  to  live  far  apart  from  the  place  in  which  he 
works.  And  the  time  never  comes  when  he  can  re- 
tire into  the  country,  and  spend  the  evening  of  his  life 
amidst  its  pure  air  and  balmy  sunshine.  Neces- 
sity chains  him  to  the  town.  His  children,  like  him- 
self, must  work  for  their  bread.  And  where  they 
live,  there  they  die.  Now,  this  circumstance  seems 
to  plead  very  strongly  in  favour  of  all  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  towns,  such  as  efficient  drainage, 
pleasure-grounds,  parks,  gardens,  and  such  like,  so 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conditions  of  healthy 
life  should  be  secured  to  the  operative  classes,  who 
cannot,  like  the  richer  tradesmen  and  manufacturers, 
retire  into  the  country  and  evade  the  present  un- 
wholesome air  and  gloomy  life  of  the  manufacturing 
town.  We  look  upon  it  as  the  bounden  duty  of 
municipal  bodies  to  carry  forward  all  improvements 
of  their  several  localities  with  this  view,  and  we  hail 
with  pleasure  the  steps  recently  taken  at  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  to  provide  healthy  breathing-places  for  the 
crowded  populations  of  those  places.  The  Derby 
arboretum  and  gardens  were  provided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  Strutt,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who 
took  this  opportunity  of  generously  conferring  on  the 


working  people  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  rural  recreation  which  their  industry  had 
enabled  himself  so  largely  to  enjoy.  At  Manchester, 
too,  public  parks  have  been  formed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  handsome  gift  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  towards  the  fund,  together  with  the  feeling 
manner  in  which  the  donation  was  offered,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
municipal  governments  should  attend  to  this  duty 
more  closely  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  And  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham  has  just  set  them  an 
example  of  public  spirit  in  this  way,  which  they 
would  all  do  well  to  follow.  They  have  enclosed  nearly 
1,300  acres  of  land  near  the  town,  115  acres  of  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  following  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes ;  20  acres  for  an  arboretum  or 
botanical  garden ;  10  acres  for  two  cemetries,  one 
Church  and  the  other  Dissenting, — for  Christians  of 
different  sects  refuse  to  rest  together  even  in  death ;  a 
site  for  a  British  school ;  land  for  large  baths  and 
wash-houses ;  and  space  for  extensive  cricket-grounds, 
in  different  directions.  Three  miles  of  avenues  have 
already  been  made,  with  broad  public  walks,  on  an 
undulating  and  varied  surface,  commanding  charm- 
ing views  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  in- 
cluding the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Trent.  These 
walks  will  resemble  the  boulevards  of  the  continental 
cities,  and  will  vie  with  almost  any  in  beauty  and 
public  convenience.  Probably,  also,  a  winter  garden 
may  yet  be  included  in  the  arrangements.  For  these 
admirable  public  improvements,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nottingham  are  greatly  indebted  to  their  excellent 
mayor,  William  Felkin,  a  gentleman  recently  alluded 
to  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,* — himself  originally 
an  operative,  but  who,  by  diligence,  industry,  and 
intelligence,  has  raised  himself  to  a  position  of 
honour  and  respectability  in  his  native  town  ;  and 
does  not  now  forget,  as  so  many  others  do,  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung. 
A  similar  project,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  more  public-spirited  inhabitants 
of  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  formation  of  a 
public  park  and  botanical  gardens  for  the  recreation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  manufacturing  town. 
Bradford,  another  town  in  Yorkshire,  is  also  busy 
with  a  similar  project.  We  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  of  Leeds,  a  town  characterized  by  Kohl  as  one 
of  the  most  comfortless,  dismal,  and  unornamented 
towns  in  England.  There,  the  lords  of  the  manor 
are  said  to  have  it  in  contemplation  to  enclose  and  to 
let  out  Woodhouse  Moor  (the  only  piece  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  calculated  for  the  formation  of 
public  pleasure-grounds)  as  building-sites.  This  the 
municipal  corporation,  if  it  have  any  spirit  at  all, 
ought  to  prevent,  and  get  rid  of  the  reproach  cast 
upon  the  town  by  M.  Kohl  and  others.  Not  many 
towns  have  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Public  Museums  and  Libraries  Bill.  Manchester 
and  Salford  have  done  something,  but  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  powers  conferred  by  that  Act.  At 
Sheffield,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  free  public  library  by  means  of  a  local  rate,  was 
defeated,  partly  by  opposition,  but  mainly  by  local  in- 
difference. People  who  do  not  read  are  not  aware 
of  the  value  of  books,  and  will  not  consent  to  pay  a 
rate  to  -provide  them  for  themselves  and  children. 
We  have  heard  of  something  having  been  done  at 
Plymouth  in  the  right  direction,  and  expect  to  be 
able  to  chronicle  a  successful  experiment  there.  The 
corporation  of  Liverpool  has  really  a  magnificent 
plan  on  foot,  and  the  funds  of  that  wealthy  town 
will  enable  them  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  having  presented  to  that  corporation  his  late 
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father's  almost  unrivalled  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
and  other  preserved  animal  specimens,  the  corpora- 
tion is  about  to  erect  a  splendid  building  for  its 
accommodation,  and  to  endow  and  secure  it  to  the  free 
use  of  the  public  for  ever.  The  Royal  Institution 
and  the  Permanent  Gallery  of  Art  have  made  over  to 
the  corporation  their  several  collections,  which  will 
form  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  there  ia  to  be  added  a 
Free  Public  Library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  a  noble  scheme,  worthy  of  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Liverpool, — worthy  of  the  birth-place 
of  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  the  De  Medicis, — those 
;  princely  patrons  of  Italian  Art.  A  few  more  ex- 
amples such  as  this  would  redeem  trade  from  the 
charge  brought  against  it,  of  pure  selfishness,  and 
'  'exhibit  it  in  the  light  of  a  distributor  of  joy  and 
'  promoter  of  high  culture,  instead  of  a  mere  craft  for 
(l  putting  money  in  the  purse." 

Iron  tao  Civilizer. 

THE  Age  of  Gold  and  the  Age  of  Bronze  have  given 
place  to  the  Age  of  Iron.  Iron  is  your  true  agent  of 
civilization.  So  says  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  at 
Bangor.  In  sight  of  the  Menai  and  Conway  tubular 
bridges,  he  might  feel  justified  in  proclaiming  this  ; 
though  the  saying  reminds  one  of  the  "  Nothing  like 
leather"  maxim.  Yet,  assuredly,  iron  is  a  great 
power  in  this  present  age.  It  is  revolutionizing  the 
world.  The  iron  rail  and  the  iron  wires  of  the 
telegraph  have  already  brought  towns  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  a  country  has  now  become  but  as  one  vast 
city.  And  iron  railroads  are  bringing  countries 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  binding  them  into  one 
common  interest.  We  even  hear  of  an  iron  bond  of 
union  between  England  and  Calcutta, — a  railway 
stretching  across  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  rendering 
the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  London  and 
Calcutta,  only  one  week !  Nor  is  the  proposal  a  mere 
chimera  :  it  is  a  thing  that  will  be  realized,  and  in 
our  day.  Fourteen  years  will  probably  see  the 
Calais  and  Calcutta  trains  running.  Iron  will  form 
the  road,  and  iron  locomotives  the  fiery  horses,  to 
bear  the  iron  carriages  freighted  with  their  living 
loads  along  the  great  highway  of  civilization.  We 
have  yet  seen  but  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic 
power  of  railways.  The  next  generation  may  see  an 
extension  of  the  Calais  and  Calcutta  line  to  Pekin, 
across  the  centre  of  Asia.  The  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia Railway  will  then  be  a  "  great  fact,"  for 
Yankees  are  no  dreamers,  but  hard,  practical,  ener- 
getic workers,  and  Asa  Whitney's  scheme  will  not 
remain  long  upon  paper  only.  But  iron  is  also  work- 
ing away  in  other  directions.  Not  to  speak  of  iron 
bedsteads  and  iron  drawing-room  furniture,  we  have 
iron  steam-ships,  iron  tubular  bridges,  iron  viaducts, 
and  iron  light-houses.  The  Queen  has  just  ordered 
an  iron  ball-room,  to  be  constructed  by  Bellhouse,  of 
Manchester,  for  her  Highland  country-seat  at  Bal- 
moral. Then,  have  we  not  seen  the  Iron  and  Crystal 
Palace  of  All  Nations  ?  There  was  the  iron-house, 
also  built  at  Manchester,  by  Fairbairn,  for  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  We  shall  have  iron  cottages  and  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds  soon, — iron  boats,  iron  stools,  and 
iron  crockery.  The  uses  of  the  metal  are  endless,  and 
its  supply  is  almost  inexhaustible.  Hear  what  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  commenting  upon 
the  Exhibition,  says  about  a  possible  floating  iron 
city  : — • 

"Amid  the  models  of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  we  miss 
the  practicable  future — an  iron  ocean-steamer,  often  or 
more  thousand  tons  burthen,  that  shall  still  the  heave 
of  the  waves  afloat,  as  Plymouth  Breakwater  does  on 
shore,  and  make  the  salt-water  the  home  of  the  Celt, 
without  the  heaving  of  his  diaphragm  in  sea-sickness  ; 


built  of  iron  scantlings,  that  shall  bear  a  proportion 
to  its  size,  rolled  and  fashioned  by  the  dock  side  from 
the  iron  ingots,  by  tools  of  giants,  one  sole  heat 
sufficing  to  give  its  permanent  form  in  the  structure  ; 
built  in  sufficient  compartments,  that  shall  defy  leak- 
age, though  riddled  as  a  colander ;  strong  as  Atlas  to 
crush  the  rocks  on  which  it  may  strike  ;  swift  as  the 
salt-sea  shark,  with  artist  fins  of  metal  work  ;  laugh- 
ing to  scorn,  like  an  ocean  monarch,  the  irate  cachalot 
that  sometimes  sinks  the  whaler  in  his  fury  ;  mock- 
ing at  fire,  like  the  iron  horse  of  the  rail  ;  coated  with 
rust-proof  enamel ;  furnished  with  apparatus  to 
change  the  salt  wave  into  the  mountain  water ; 
provided  with  iron  cellars,  to  arrest  the  decom- 
position of  fresh  food  for  all  time;  furnished  with 
hermetic  gardens,  with  machine  music,  with  books, 
paintings,  and  sculpture — with  warmth  and  coolness 
at  will — with  armed  strength  to  bid  all  ocean-rovers 
defiance — an  ocean  palace,  moving  over  the  face  of  the 
waters  whithersoever  its  ruler  listeth.  It  were  a 
worthy  source  of  pride  to  be  the  builder  of  a  craft  like 
unto  this." 

Iron  can  do,  and  it  does,  still  more  than  all  this. 
It  forms  the  sword  and  the  ploughshare,  the  cannon 
and  the  printing-press.  It  is  the  emblem  of  our 
civilization,  such  as  it  is.  Man  has  been  defined  "  a 
tool-making  animal,"  and  all  his  tools  are  of  iron. 
He  could  have  dispensed  with  gold,  or  brass,  or 
bronze ;  but  iron !  what  were  he  without  that  1 
Could  he  have  built  a  house,  or  a  ship,  or  an  engine 
of  any  kind  without  it  ?  Go  into  any  of  our  busy 
haunts  of  industry,  and  what  is  the  sound  that  meets 
your  ears  ? — the  clink  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
the  grinding  of  iron-wheels,  and  the  roar  of  engines! 
It  is  iron  that  presides  over  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  nations.  The  hammer  and  civilization  go  together, 
and 

By  hammer  and  hand 

All  arts  do  stand  ! 

In  conclusion,  hear  what  Mr.  Stephenson  says  of  the 
civilizing  powers  and  uses  of  iron.  "  I  was  visiting," 
said  he,  "a  large  museum  in  Copenhagen  the  other 
day,  in  company  of  a  very  learned  professor  (Worsaoe), 
who  had  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  life  of  man  ;  in  collecting  a  museum  of 
the  productions  and  inventions  of  mankind,  from  the 
lowest  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest  state  of 
civilization.  He  was  enthusiastic,  intelligent,  and 
accomplished.  He  explained  and  pointed  out  to  me 
what  were  the  fii'st  tools  which  man  had  used — they 
were  all  composed  of  bones  or  hard  stone.  They  had 
no  hatchets  or  implements  like  ours  then,  and  nothing 
in  the  shape  even  of  a  fishhook  but  a  bone.  This 
gentleman  traced  the  advance  and  progress  of 
man,  up  to  a  state  a  little  nearer  and  a  little  more 
perfect ;  and  he  called  my  attention  to  this  fact, — 
'  Now,  you  perceive  what  has  been  the  progress  of 
man  up  to  that  point ;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
iron, — mark,  after  that  time,  how  rapid  his  advances 
were.'  Those  advances  were  rapid,  it  is  true,  for 
man  then  invented  the  crossbow,  armour,  the  musket, 
and  so  on.  I  make  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  what  train  of  thought  the  lecture  or 
observations  of  this  gentleman  produced  on.  my  mind. 
I  thought  he  was  quite  right,  that  iron  was  a  great 
civilizer  ;  but  how  little  does  the  philosopher  or  pro- 
fessor comprehend  what  iron  is  doing  about  him  !  He 
has  been  busy  investigating  ancient  history,  and  not 
in  appreciating  what  is  going  on  around  him,  as  I  am. 
I  might  have  stated  that  in  England  has  been  pro- 
duced from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  last  twenty 
years  more  rude  stone  than,  when  converted  into 
railway  bars  and  laid  end  to  end,  would  form  an  iron 
girdle  round  the  earth  itself.  I  might  have  said  that 
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we  are  daily  producing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
a  raw  material,  in  its  crude  state  apparently  of  no 
worth,  but  which,  when  converted  into  a  locomotive 
engine,  flies  with  a  speed  exceeding  that  of  the  bird, 
and  advances  wealth  and  comfort  throughout  the 
country.  These  are  the  powers  of  iron.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  m.'in.  Still  they 
show  the  instrumemt  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  \  and 
that  all-civilizing  instrument  is  iron." 

Here  we  are,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Stephenson, 
fairly  arrived  at  the  IRON  AGE  in  the  middle  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 


MESMERISM. 

Two  little  books  are  before  us,  silently  asking  to  be 
noticed.  The  title  of  the  one  is  "  Curative  Powers 
of  Mesmerism,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Capern,  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  Mesmeric  Infirmary, — that 
of  the  other,  "The  Hand-Book  of  Mesmerism,"  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Buckland,  late  secretary  to  the  Mes- 
meric Infirmary.  Prudence  asks, — Is  it  safe  to  notice 
these  books  ?  Candour  replies,- — Safe  !  why  not  safe  ? 
It  is  true  that  mesmerists  have  been  called  by  turns 
dupes  and  impostors, — that  a  physician,  high  among  his 
fellows,  has  been  practically  banished  for  believing  in 
it, — that  it  has  been  compared  to  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
and  magic, —  that  a  clergyman  of  eminence  has 
preached  and  published  a  sermon,  in  which  he  says 
that  Mesmerism  is  a  wicked  invention  of  the  devil, — 
but  still,  in  many  minds,  a  belief  in  Mesmerism 
survives,  and  it  is  safe  to  publish  these  books  about 
it,  and  safe  even  to  have  a  Mesmeric  Infirmary, — so 
we  suppose  it  is  safe  to  notice  these  publications. 
We  may  rouse  up  a  little  prejudice  and  provoke  a 
few  harsh  names  and  hard  words  from  those  who 
think  Mesmerism  a  miserable  imposture,  or  some- 
thing worse,  but  that  we  must  bear,  with  the 
consolation  that  the  worst  names  prove  nothing,  and 
the  hardest  words  break  no  bones,  and  that  showers 
of  them  will  put  us  in  no  worse  a  position  than  those 
who  thought  with  Galileo,  Jenner,  Fulton,  or  other 
illustrious  men  in  times  past.  Ay,  that  is  all  very 
good,  says  a  decided  anti-mesmerist,' — but  because 
great  men  have  been  scoffed  and  persecuted,  that 
does  not  prove  that  all  those  who  are  treated 
in  a  similar  way  now,  are  great  men.  We  reply 
"  granted  ; "  but  surely  it  does  prove  that  scoff- 
ers and  persecutors  are  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right  :  so  we  shall  have  a  gossip  about  Mesmerism, 
and  if  you  have  nothing  but  railing  to  use  against  it, 
you  may  as  well  hold  your  .peace  ;  if  you  have  any 
arguments,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  them. 

Long  years  ago,  when  men  had  more  faith,  or,  if 
you  please,  greater  credulity,  than  they  have  now, 
whatever  passed  their  comprehension  they  were  apt 
to  regard  as  miraculous  or  magical.  At  the  present 
day,  when  men  abound  more  in  scepticism  than  in 
knowledge,  that  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  cause,  is  often  called  imposture.  Men 
sometimes  seem  to  think  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  agencies  of  nature,  and  that  what  they 
do  not  understand  cannot  be  true  ;  but  this  scientific 
egoism  would  possibly  be  a  little  moderated  if  they 
would  run  through  the  list  of  their  knowledge,  and 
notice  how  much  of  it  consists  of  mere  observations 
of  phenomena,  about  which  they  have  not  any 
adequate  conception  of  a  sufficient  material  cause. 
What  do  they  know  of  the  causes  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  or  of  bipolarity  ?  and  yet  they  believe  in 
them.  How  can  they  account  for  the  same  tuft 
of  grass  producing  a  daisy  this  year  and  a  butter- 
cup next  ?  and  still  they  know  it  does.  What 
accurate  knowledge  have  they  of  the  vital  force 


which  is  working  within  themselves  ?  and  yet  they 
feel  its  operations — and  surely  such  facts  as  these 
should  teach  them  not  to  be  too  forward  in  calling 
anything  an  imposture  or  a  mistake,  simply  because 
its  cause  cannot  be  pointed  out. 

Oh,  but  say  some  of  the  objectors,  those  are 
natural  forces  which  we  see  in  operation,  but  this  Mes- 
merism is  something  unnatural.  What  its  advocates 
claim  for  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  nature  as  we 
know  it.  It  is  mystical — and  besides,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  one  man  is  gifted  with  a  sort  of  occult 
power  over  another.  Well,  to  all  this  string  of 
assertions  we  should  say,  that  everything  is  mystical 
• — that  is,  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  we  do  not 
understand,  and  all  those  mystical  things  which  we 
do  not  believe  are  absurd.  It  is  only  faith  which 
clothes-  mystery  with  the  garb  of  the  sublime- — • 
scepticism  or  disbelief  sees  it  only  dressed  in  the 
motley  of  ridiculousness.  From  the  one  to  the  other 
is  but  a  step,  and  there  is  no  half- way-house  between. 
But  is  it  so  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  man  has  a 
sort  of  occult  power  over  another  ?  Just  examine 
your  own  sensations  for  an  answer.  How  is  it  that 
the  voice  of  the  orator  tells  powerfully  upon  an 
audience  ?  Oh  !  you  will  say,  it  is  the  arguments  he 
adduces,  the  scenes  he  depicts,  the  gestures  he  uses. 
Is  it  so  ? — put  the  same  words  into  the  mouth  of 
another  man  ;  will  they  produce  the  same  effect  ?  and 
as  to  the  gestures — shut  your  eyes,  or  let  a  blind 
man  listen,  and  the  effect  is  still  produced.  But 
then  it  is  the  tone  of  voice, — sounds,  either  deep  or 
shrill,  produce  certain  emotions.  Precisely  ;  but  why 
do  they  produce  them  ?  We  all  know  they  do,  but 
of  the  cause  we  are  profoundly  ignorant ;  it  is 
mystical.  Again,- — you  pass  ninety-nine  persons  in 
the  street  without  bestowing  on  them  any  particular 
notice,  but  the  hundredth  arrests  your  eye  and 
makes  you  think  of  him.  For  hours,  perhaps,  the 
face  haunts  you.  You  wonder  what  the  owner  is ; 
you  begin  to  imagine  his  life  ;  he  becomes  a  part 
of  your  thoughts.  How  is  that  1  It  is  not  that  the 
face  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  for  sometimes  it  is  neither — 
and  you  unconsciously  catch  yourself  wondering  why 
it  is  that  your  thoughts  dwell  upon  it.  You  may 
answer,  that  you  did  not  change  to  notice  the  ninety- 
nine,  but  only  the  hundredth  attracted  your  atten- 
tion. Chance  !  Well,  we  will  pass  by  that  word 
with  the  remark,  that  chance  is,  in  some  men's 
mouths,  synonymous  with  the  mystical.  But  how  is 
it  that  in  your  daily  walks  you  constantly  meet  with 
people,  and  that,  involuntarily — causelessly,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  extends — you  like  some  and  dislike 
others  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are  introduced  to  a 
dozen  people,  and  that  you  shake  hands  with  some 
for  the  first  time  as  though  they  were  old  friends, 
and  you  shrink  from  the  grasp  of  others  as  though 
you  touched  a  cold  snake  unawares.  Antipathies 
and  sympathies,  you  whisper,  account  for  that. 
Antipathies  and  sympathies  ! — more  words  of  mys- 
tery,— more  names  to  hide  ignorance  of  causes  ; 
terms  as  occult  as  any  the  olden  wizards  ever  used. 
What  know  you  of  antipathies  and  sympathies,  or 
their  causes,  beyond  this, — that  you  feel  them,  or  say 
you  do,  just  as  the  mesmerist  says  he  feels  his  power 
and  the  patient  its  influence  ?  How  is  it  that 
children,  before  they  begin  to  reason  as  we  do,  run 
to  some  persons  with  joy  and  shrink  from  others  with 
dread]  Antipathies  and  sympathies  again,  we  sup- 
pose ;  but  of  their  causes  we  know  no  more  than  of 
the  causes  of  chemical  affinities — gases  showing  a 
preference  for  each  other.  It  is  so,  and  that  is  all 
we  know.  Another  question  we  will  ask — How  is  it 
that  sometimes  you  feel  that  some  one  else  is  looking 
at  you  ?  We  cannot  even  imagine  an  answer 
shadowing  forth  the  cause  of  that  sensation,  of  which 
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most  people  have  had  experience.  We  place  very 
little  faith,  then,  in  those  objections  which  hinge 
upon  the  words  mystical — occult — absurd,  and  so 
forth. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  these  assumed  mesmerical 
operations  are  inconsistent  with  nature.  We  have 
often  heard  that  objection  ;  what  does  it  mean?  It 
means,  we  suppose,  that  the  effects  which  mesmerists 
profess  to  produce  are  unnatural.  Is  that  so  ?  The 
mesmerisers  say  they  produce  that  deep  sleep  called 
coma  ;  but  this  often  occurs  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  in  peculiar  constitutions,  without  any  evident  pre- 
disposing cause.  Catalepsy,  or  rigidity,  or  immova- 
bility of  muscles  ;  but  that  is  a  disorder  with  which 
physicians  are,  by  observation,  well  acquainted, 
though  its  causes  are  involved  in  doubt.  Hysteria, 
or  something  analagous  to  it, — well,  we  are  familiar 
with  that  as  a  nervous  affection  generally  assigned 
i  for  cause  to  mental  disturbance,  but  hedged  about 
with  mystery.  Sight  with  the  eyelids  closed, — if  we 
1  turn  to  Dr.  Pritchard's  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine, 
;  article  Somnambulism,  we  shall  there  find  accounts  of 
instances  of  natural  somnambulists  who  have  had  that 
singular  power.  One,  we  recollect,  was  that  of  a 
•  sleep-walker,  who  wrote  music  with  his  eyelids 
|  xindoubtedly  closed ;  another  wrote,  and  afterwards 
read  and  corrected,  his  manuscript,  and  was  not 
disturbed  by  an  opaque  substance  being  interposed 
between  his  eyes  and  the  paper.  The  possession  of 
knowledge,  which  the  patient  has  not  in  his  waking 
state.  On  this  point  other  learned  physicians  record 
:  two  cases  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  the 
mesmerists.  One,  that  of  a  servant-girl  in  Scotland, 
who,  totally  ignorant  of  music,  was  heard  in  her  sleep 
to  hum  correctly  tunes  and  even  whole  overtures. 
The  medical  man  traced  this  to  her  having  some  time 
before  resided  in  the  same  house  as  a  musician  who 
played  those  pieces.  The  other,  that  of  a  Swiss  girl, 
who,  only  speaking  her  own  language,  was  heard  in 
her  sleep  to  use  correctly  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
sentences,  and  this  was  traced  to  her  having  at  one 
time  lived  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic, who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  in  those 
languages.  For  sympathy  of  physical  sensation 
between  different  persons,  we  might  quote  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Siamese  twins— though  perhaps 
that  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  analagous  ;  and  as 
to  mental  sympathy,  any  one  who  feels  the  cares  or 
j  the  sufferings  of  others  will  find  a  parallel  in  his  own 
j  experience.  For  the  higher  states  which  mesmerists 
|  claim  to  produce,  we  are  unable  to  find  analogies 
without  drawing  upon  doubtful  traditions  and  sacred 
history,  and  those  we  are  unwilling  to  drag  into  the 
subject ;  but  without  touching  upon  them,  we  shall 
have  greatly  lessened  the  objector's  catalogue  of 
unnatural  effects. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  Mesmerism 
is  true,  that  it  produces  these  results.  Of  course 
not;  it  only  goes  to  show  that  the  objections,  of 
mystical,  and  want  of  cause,  and  unnatural,  are  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  tends  to  narrow  the  question 
from  theory  to  practice,  from — How  is  it  ?  to — Is  it 
so  ?  and  that  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  subject  for 
investigation.  On  this  point — and  as,  without  pre- 
tending to  be  scientific,  we  are  only  gossiping  about 
Mesmerism — we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
case  which  came  within  the  personal  experience  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  and  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  will  vouch.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  person 
who  believed  in  Mesmerism  was  in  a  country  town, 
where  he  ventured  to  lecture  upon  Mesmerism. 
This  brought  him  into  collision  with  most  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  place,  some  of  whom  were 
violently,  others  courteously,  opposed  to  him.  He 
was  invited  to  the  houses  of  two  surgeons,  to  try 


experiments,  and  at  one  of  these  seances  the  following 
scene  occurred  : — After  an  unsuccessful  trial,  the 
mesmeriser  was  about  to  leave,  when  a  gentleman 
present,  who  had  been  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
imagination  producing  certain  effects,  asked  the 
operator  to  try  to  mesmerise  the  surgeon's  foot-boy, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  room,  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  going  on,  and  to  whom  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger.  The  mesmeriser  assented ;  the  boy  was 
called  in,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  without  being  told 
what  he  was  wanted  for.  The  magic-like  passes 
were  made,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy's  head 
drooped  helplessly  forward.  After  a  close  scrutiny, 
the  mesmeriser  announced  that  the  boy  was  in  a 
state  of  deep  coma,  from  which  he  believed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arouse  him.  Two  or  three  medical 
gentlemen  present  then  began  a  strict  examination. 
They  found  the  lad's  limbs  flaccid,  his  breathing 
quickened,  his  pulse  raised  to  over  a  hundred  a 
minute,  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  insensible  to 
light.  Then  the  boy  was  called  to  by  his  master, — • 
shouted  at,  scolded,  pushed,  pinched,  pricked, — and, 
those  means  being  ineffectual,  one  of  the  surgeons 
proposed  to  draw  a  tooth.  This,  however,  the  boy's 
master  would  not  allow  to  be  done,  and,  as  a  lant 
resource,  the  boy's  shoe  was  taken  off,  and  the 
sole  of  liis  foot  tickled.  That  failed  too,  and  ths 
master  desired  that  the  lad  might  be  aroused. 
Previous  to  complying,  the  mesmeriser,  alluding  to 
the  hypothesis  that  mesmeric  effects  were  the  result 
of  imagination,  gained  an  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  then  the  boy's  imagination  was  not  acting.  He 
then  proceeded  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  leg.  The 
mystical  passes  were  made  over  the  leg,  and  then 
more  passos  to  arouse  the  lad,  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  stai-ed  round.  In  answer  to  questions,  the  boy 
declared  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  at  all,  that  he 
had  only  just  sat  down,  and  that  no  one  had  touched 
or  spoken  to  him.  He  was  then  desired  to  go  down 
stairs,  and  got  up,  but  the  leg  was  rigid — he  could 
not  bend  it.  He  rubbed,  but  in  vain ;  he  did  not,  he 
said,  know  what  was  the  matter  with  it, — he  had  not 
hurt  it, — it  was  not  so  when  he  came  up.  The 
mesmeriser  made  more  passes  over  the  bewitched 
limb,  and  the  boy  walked  off  as  well  as  ever. 

This  was  as  astonishing  as  marvellous,  as  appa- 
rently causeless  aa  any  tale  of  the  dark  ages — but 
it  was.  What  did  the  medical  men  say  to  it  ?  What 
could  they  say  ?  They  said  it  was  inexplicable — all 
except  one  (the  gentleman  who  wanted  to  draw  the 
tooth),  and  he  said  that  it  was  collusion  !  Collusion 
between  the  surgeon's  own  boy  and  a  perfect 
stranger  !  Collusion  without,  on  the  boy's  part,  at 
all  events,  any  apparent  cause  or  object !  Collusion 
got  up  in  a  moment,  and  the  part  learnt  without  a 
word  being  spoken  !  Truly,  the  mesmeric  mystery 
was  the  less  mysterious  alternative. 

But  then  these  mysterious  cures — are  we  to 
believe  in  them  too  ?  With  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  might  refer  our  readers  to  the 
monkish  miracles  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages.  It 
is  incontestible  that  many  persons  were,  in  those 
times,  cured  of  disease  apparently  by  visiting  the 
tombs  and  touching  the  relics  of  saints.  We  .say 
apparently,  because  we  do  not  doubt  that  these  curea 
were  in  some  measure  attributable  to  an  earnest 
faith  acting  through  the  mind  upon  the  body.  The 
pilgrims  believed,  and  they  were  made  whole.  That 
goes  to  show  that  mental  influence  may  govern 
bodily  disease  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  pilgrims,  the 
faith  was  in  the  cured, — in  that  of  the  mesmerisers  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  curers.  That  may,  perhaps,  seem 
like  accounting  for  the  effects  of  Mesmerism  by  the 
action  of  excited  imaginations.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  not  much  matter,  so  that  the  results  were  ob- 
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tained  ;  but  the  mesmerists  record  some  cases  in  which 
the  patients  were  unconscious, — others  in  which  they 
were  ignorant,  and  in  those  cases  the  hypothesis 
of  the  agency  of  imagination  will  scarcely  hold. 
Narrowing  the  question,  however,  as  we  do,  to  one 
of  fact  and  not  of  theory,  we  are  not  much  concerned 
at  present  to  inquire  why  it  is  ;  the  real  thing  to  be 
settled  is  the  actuality.  And  here  we  may  allude  to 
Mr.  Capern's  little  book  on  the  "  Curative  Powers  of 
Mesmerism."  In  this  volume  there  is  no  attempt  at 
theorizing.  With  the  exception  of  a  modestly  written 
preface,  of  which  speculation  does  not  form  a  part,  it 
consists  of  about  150  recorded  cases  of  cures  which 
Mr.  Capern  asserts  he  has  performed.  This  must 
either  be  truth  or  rank  imposture.  The  possibility 
of  delusion  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  case.  A 
mistake  might  be  made  in  one,  two,  or  three  cases, 
but  150  mistakes — and  those  forming  only  a  part  of 
the  writer's  experience — are  an  impossibility.  It 
will  not  do  merely  to  assert  that  Mr.  Capern  is 
deluding  the  public  ;  the  assertion  must  be  proved, 
and  if  it  be  capable  of  proof,  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  here.  We  open  the  book  at  random,  at 
page  5,  and  we  see  that  Samuel  Chudleigh,  of 
Coleford,  near  Crediton,  who  had  been  for  five  years 
a  rheumatic  cripple, — who  had  been  in  Exeter  Hos- 
pital, and  attended  by  surgeons,  without  benefit,  is 
asserted  to  have  been  cured  by  Mesmerism.  We 
turn  over  more  pages,  and  at  page  51  we  see  a  case 
of  Elizabeth  Pope,  of  Wellbrooke,  who  had  rheuma- 
tism, palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  deafness,  and  was 
a  cripple  on  crutches  for  twenty-seven  years, — who 
was  discharged  from  Bristol  Hospital  as  incurable, 
and  attended  by  various  surgeons, — and  she,  it  is 
said,  was  cured  by  Mesmerism.  Taking  another  dip 
among  the  leaves,  at  page  83  we  come  upon  the  case  of 
William  Manley,  mason,  of  Tiverton,  who,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy — was 
insensible  for  eight  days  —  on  becoming  conscious, 
found  his  left  side  paralyzed, — was  attended  by  four 
surgeons,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  stick,  but  his  left  arm  hung  useless  by 
his  side.  Mr.  Capern  asserts  that  by  Mesmerism  he 
cured  this  man  in  three  months,  and  that  he  then 
had  the  free  use  of  his  arms,  and  returned  to  his 
labour.  It  will  not  do  to  meet  these  cases  by 
assertions  that  they  are  untrue.  It  would  be  sensible 
to  find  this  Samuel  Chudleigh,  Elizabeth  Pope,  and 
William  Manley,  or  any  other  of  the  150  patients 
named  in  the  book — to  call  on  Mr.  Capern  to  assist 
in  finding  them,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
facts  or  fictions.  We  will  not  at  present  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  facts  that  the  Zoist,  a  monthly 
magazine,  constantly  contains  records  of  cases  which 
might  be  investigated, — that  Dr.  Esdaile,  of  Calcutta, 
has  published  numbers  of  mesmeric  cures,  and  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  actually  placed  a  hospital 
at  his  disposal  for  mesmeric  purposes, — because  we 
wish  mainly  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  books  before 
us. 

Of  Mr.  Buckland's  book  we  have  but  little  to  say, 
because  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
theorizing  ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  theory  of 
Mesmerism  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Correct 
theory  can  only  come  after  long  and  patient  observa- 
tion, and  systematic  classification  and  generalization. 
In  other  portions  of  it  the  effects  of  Mesmerism  are 
pictured,  but  they  vary  with  almost  every  case,  and 
tha  mesmeric  processes  are  given.  But  almost  every 
inesmeriser  has  his  own  mode  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Elliotson 
says,  "  The  modes  of  inducing  the  sleep  are  endless, 
and  just  as  an  operator  may  have  accidentally  met 
with  persons  more  affected  by  a  particular  method, 
or  may  have  accustomed  them  to  it,  or  may  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  operating  in  a  particular 


method  with  more  ease  and  energy,  he  will  praise 
this  method  or  that."  At  the  end  of  the  book  there 
is  a  list  of  the  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Subscribers  to 
the  Mesmeric  Infirmary,  No.  9,  Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square,  and  notes  of  mesmeric  works  ;  and, 
altogether,  it  is  a  useful  little  manual  for  those  who 
wish  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject. 

There,  then, — the  two  little  books  which  prudence 
warned  us  off,  and  candour  urged  us  to  speak  of,  are 
noticed ;  and  whether  we  are  ranked  among  the 
deluders  or  the  deluded  matters  little,  for  we  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  having  done  our  duty  in 
calling  attention  to  a  means  by  which  it  is  asserted 
that  pain  may  be  alleviated  ; — that  assertion  ought 
not  to  be  met  by  appeals  to  prejudice  only.  It 
should  be  investigated  ;  and,  if  proved,  admitted  for 
what  it  is  worth,  —  if  disproved,  exposed  and  put  , 
down. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  WRITE  FOR  THE 
MAGAZINE  ? 

OP  course  you  are  doing  something?  is  a  question 
and  a  supposition  I  have  been  doomed  to  hear  at 
least  twenty  times  a  day  for  this  last  fortnight. 
Alas  !  that  an  individual,  having  no  more  previous 
claims  to  authorship  than  consisted  in  penning  a 
weekly  despatch  to  her  bosom  friend,  her  "  Dearest 
Eliza,"  should  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  produce 
"  an  essay,"  "  a  poem,"  at  least  a  little  tale,  or  if  it 
was  only  an  advertisement — a  comic  advertisement, 
anything  would  be  acceptable  to  a  magazine  in  its 
birth.  Oh,  the  misery  of  racking  one's  brains  day 
and  night,  and  still  finding  them  empty — hopelessly 
empty  !  With  what  eagerness  I  watched  for  some 
event  from  which  to  gain  an  idea  ?  with  what  deep 
attention  I  listened  to  a  conversation  at  a  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  with  the  same  view  !  it  ran  thus : 
— "Mr.  Smith,  a  little  soup?" — "Really,  it  was 
very  shocking  !" — "  Such  an  attack  of  tooth-ache,  "— 
"  Because  the  piano  was  so  sadly  out  of  tune/' — "  I 
heard  a  dreadful  shriek,  and" — "Saw  the  sweetest 
little  drawn  bonnet," — "  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  eaten 
nothing," — "  I  beg  your  pardon," — "  A  pink  tarlatan 
with  three  flounces," — "The  most  odious  wig  you  j 
ever  beheld," — "  With  a  bunch  of  roses  on  a  grey 
ground," — "  All  the  children  being  in  the  hooping- 
cough," — "  He  poisoned  himself,  I  hear."  At  this 
point  the  ladies  rose  to  retire,  and  I  felt  keenly  that 
a  dinner-party  was  not  the  place  for  my  purpose.  I 
next  consulted  my  worthy  spouse  ;  he  made  many 
objections  to  seeing  his  beloved  wife  in  print,  but  as 
he  perceived  I  was  determined,  gave  up  the  point. 
"  Do,"  said  I,  "  give  me  a  subject, — there  is  my 
difficulty."—"  Well,  <  A  Treatise  on  the  Cold  Water 
System.'"  I  shuddered,  for  the  rain  was  falling  fast, 
and  the  north  wind  blowing,  and  faintly  ejaculated, 
"  Not  now,  I  can't." — "  The  Influence  of  the  Female 
Sex  on  Society?" — "Oh,  every  authoress  has  handled 
that  subject ;  besides,  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  said  influence  ;  mine,  I  know,  is  very 
limited."  Mr.  C.  found  he  was  advancing  on  danger- 
ous ground,  and  dexterously  drawing  back,  exclaimed 
— "  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  say  to  an  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Origin  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
France  ?'" — "  Oh,  horrible  !  I  know  nothing  of  such 
matters.  Puncli  said  that  Louis  Philippe  behaved 
very  badly,  and  as  I  have  great  faith  in  Punch,  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  without  making  further 
inquiry."—"  Try  a  paper  on  Mineralogy,  then." — 
"  How  absurd  you  are.  To  be  sure,  I  did  once 
study  the  subject,  with  the  aid  of  that  valuable  work, 
Pinnock's  Catechism,  and  I  collected — let  me  see, — - 
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a  bit  of  cornelian  at  Scarborough,  a  piece  of  jet,  a 
moss  agate,  and  a  lump  of  amber — stay,  amber  is  not 
a  mineral,  though,  is  it?  Is  this  all  you  have  to 
suggest  ?"— "  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  unless  it  be 
a  Tragedy  in  five  acts." — "  Pooh,  ridiculous  !"  and  I 
sank  back  in  my  chair  in  despair. 

At  least  half-a-dozen  subjects  had  now  been  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  of  none  of  them  could  I  avail 
myself.  Stay,  thought  I,  a  tale — and  my  hero  should 
be  a  genius — a  musical  genius — with  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  his  whole  soul  so  devoted  to  his  art 
that  he  could  not  discover  that  my  heroine,  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  and  decidedly  clever,  was  pining  in  secret 
for  him.  Yes  !  and  just  at  the  point  when  despair 
was  sending  her  into  a  consumption,  and  over 
excitement  driving  him  mad,  something  must  bring 
them  nicely  together,  and  settle  the  affair  happily  for 
all  parties  ; — but  what  ?  Oh  !  there  was  the  ques- 
tion,— and  after  trying  various  incidents,  some  of 
which  were  too  common-place,  and  others  too  wild 
and  improbable,  I  sighed,  yawned,  and  gave  up  the 
tale.  Something  comic  next  presented  itself  to  my 
mind : — a  pleasure  steam  trip,  with  half  of  the 
passengers  incapacitated  from  enjoyment  by  that 
very  laughable  malady,  sea-sickness ;  an  irritable 
stout  gentleman,  of  epicurean  habits,  who  quarrelled 
with  everybody,  over-ate  himself,  and  finally  tumbled 
overboard  just  as  the  party  were  landing,  to  the  secret 
delight  of  all ;  a  tall,  thin  young  gentleman  who  had 
brought  his  flute  with  him, — who,  in  fact,  was  cele- 
brated for  taking  his  flute  everywhere,  and  gene- 
rally charmed  the  company  with  a  long  solo,  very 
much  out  of  tune,  to  which  every  one  always 
exclaimed — "  Beautiful !  so  touching — and  such  exe- 
cution;"— a  young  lady  of  nineteen  who  would 
contrive  to  flirt,  in  spite  of  the  strict  surveillance  of 
another  young  lady  of  fifty,  her  maiden  aunt,  whose 
attention  was  divided  between  her  niece  and  her 
poodle — "  her  sweetest  Fido  ; " — but  having  thus 
collected  together  some  of  the  dramatis  personce,  I 
discovered  that  the  idea  had  been  worn  perfectly 
threadbare,  that  nothing  new  could  be  said,  as  every 
incident  and  accident  possible  to  occur,  had  been 
told  by  a  hundred  people  ; — it  would  not  do, — and  my 
mind  insensibly  turned  to  poetry,  to  the  sentimental 
• — for  I  was  becoming  subdued.  I  commenced — • 

Farewell  for  ever  to  the  hope 
That  once  so  brightly  lit  my  path — 

And  here  I  came  to  a  stand  for  want  of  rhymes. 
I  went  through  the  alphabet,  and  could  only  find  the 
following  :  cope,  mope,  pope,  rope,  and  soap, — 'bath, 
and  lath — which  any  one  will  perceive  are  all  quite 
unfit  for  sentimental  poetry.  I  threw  down  my  pen 
in  despair,  exclaiming — "  No,  it  must  be  the  adver- 
tisement, after  all." — 

TIO  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  for  a  short 
time,  the  tenement  lately  occupied  by  the 
Advertiser's  brains,  they  having  gone  for  the  season 
to  enjoy  the  delight  of  wool-gathering.  The  terms 
will  be  moderate,  as  the  place  is  somewhat  out  of 
repair. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  C.  entered  the  room,  and 
said,  smiling  (as  I  thought  somewhat  sarcastically), 
— "Well,  my  dear,  what  have  you  produced?" — 
"  You  may  read  it  if  you  choose,"  I  replied, — not 
in  the  sweetest  of  tempers.  On  returning  my  manu- 
script, Mr.  C.  coolly  remarked,  "  Ah  !  it  does  not  do 
for  wives  to  turn  authoresses  !  here  have  you,  my 
dear,  spent  the  whole  evening  to  no  profit — whilst 
little  Johnny  has  contrived  to  set  his  pinafore  on 
fire,  and  burned— ; '  I  rushed  to  the  nursery  without 
stopping  to  hear  more,  and  on  my  way  secretly 
regiatered  a  vow  to  abjure  for  the  future  the  Grey 
Goose  Quill. 


LOVE  IN  POVERTY. 
'Tis  a  libel  on  woman,  to  say  through  the  casement 

Love  flies  when  grim  Poverty  comes  to  the  door, 
For  the  heart  that  is  noble  ne'er  feels  it  debasement 

To  love  when  the  loved  one  is  wealthy  no  more. 
There  are  ties  that  are  felt  in  the  time  of  dejection, 

That  link  us  more  closely  to  love  and  to  life  ; 
And  who  the  world's  trials  can  bring  to  subjection 

Like  she  who  must  share  them, — an  Englishman's 
wife  ! 

We  should  fail,  we  should  sink  'neath  the  weight  of 

our  sorrow, 

Were  it  not  that  for  others  we  struggle  to  thrive  ; 
And  our  children  might    clamour  with   hunger  to- 
morrow 

If  we  failed  for  a  day  to  be  hopeful,  and  strive. 
Then  what  though  our  future  be  sunless  and  dreary, 

And  the  path  we  now  traverse  the  downhill  of  life, — 
Though  scanty  the  board,  still  the  home  may  be  cheery, 
Illumed  by  the  bright  smiles  of  children  and  wife  ! 
J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

THERE'S  MUCH  IN  THIS  LIFE  AFTER 
ALL.* 

THERE'S  much  in  this  life,  after  all, 

That's  pleasant,  if  people  would  take  it ; 
On  some  of  us  trouble  must  fall, 

But,  sure  I  am,  most  of  us  make  it. 
Let  us  look  for  the  ups  and  the  downs, 

And  try  to  take  things  as  we  find  them, 
And,  if  we  are  met  by  the  frowns, — 

Believe  that  a  smile  is  behind  them. 

What  have  we,  we  did  not  receive  ? 

Is  the  world  not  sufficiently  roomy  ? 
Then,  why  should  we  wish  to  believe 

We  were  sent  into  life  to  be  gloomy  ? 
We  may  meet  with  some  rubs  in  our  day, 

But  don't  let  us  tremble  for  fear  of  them, — 
Rather  hope  they'll  not  come  in  our  way, 

And  do  all  we  can  to  keep  clear  of  them. 

There  are  regions  of  quicksands  and  rocks, 

And  it's  difficult,  too,  to  steer  round  them  ; 
A  good  plumb-line  might  save  us  some  knocks, 

But  it's  no  easy  matter  to  sound  them, 
1     For  our  needle  may  point  the  wrong  way, 

And  our  chart  do  no  more  than  mislead  us, 
Till  we  find  that  "  each  dog  has  his  day," 

And  a  friend's  all  alive  to  succeed  us. 

But  there's  much  in  this  life,  after  all, 

That's  pleasant,  if  people  would  take  it ; 
Though  on  some  of  us  trouble  must  fall, 

Full  sure  I  am  most  of  us  make  it. 
Let  us  look  for  the  ups  and  the  downs, 

And  try  to  take  things  as  we  find  them, 
And,  if  we  are  met  by  the  frowns, — 

Believe  that  a  smile  is  behind  them. 


*  From  a  pretty  little  volume  of  rhymes,  entitled  "Leisure 
Thoughts."    By  J.  Burbidge.     Hall  &  Virtue,  London. 
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TRICKS  OF  TRADE. 

1 '  TRICKS  of  Trade  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  grace  there  are  such  things  ?  " 
Yes,  most  Christian  reader  !  Happy  art  thou,  if  thy 
experience  have  not  yet  made  thee  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  "The  March  of  Intellect"  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Truth  "  have  not  yet  extirpated  humbug 
from  this  most  every-day  domain.  On  the  contrary, 
the  trading  world  seems  only  just  to  have  got  out  of 
its  apprenticeship  to  the  art.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  ever  has  been  a  time  since  trade  was,  when  the 
morality  of  trade  was  lower  than  it  now  is.  There 
are  things  done  in  England  every  day,  notwith- 
standing the  amazing  "March  of  Intellect,"  and 
other  equally  amazing  march'es,  which  make  some  of 
the  old  dodges  appear  quite  respectable  and  lawful 
things :  which  throw  an  air  of  comparative  virtue 
about  the  doings  of  travellers  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Seas,  where  a  half-hundredweight  of  glass 
beads  sometimes  purchases  twice  its  ponderosity  of 
good  ivory  elephants'  tusks  ;  a  few  rough  Brumma- 
gem muskets, — a  valuable  cargo  of  rare  skins  ;  and  a 
few  gaudy  Manchester  prints, — a  very  profitable 
consignment  of  that  most  unattainable  thing, — 
"genuine  arrowroot." 

The  English  are  a  most  gullible  people  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  Who  was  it  that  said,  "The  more  fools 
they  ? "  It's  no  such  thing.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
English  are  the  gullers  as  well  as  the  gulled,  we 
should  say,  that  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  the 
English  are  a  very  fine  people.  It  may  not  be  merely 
through  a  want  of  common  sense  that  they  are  thus 
easily  duped.  There  is  a  brighter  side  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Cynic  !  Our  oracle  says,  that  is  because  they 
are  a  most  trustful,  confiding  set  of  people,  not  give"n 
to  a  habit  of  suspecting  everybody  to  be  as  bad  as 
themselves  ;  on  the  contrary,  knowing  the  honesty  of 
their  own  hearts,  believing  everybody  else  to  be  as 
trustworthy  as  themselves.  It  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  "all  men  are  liars,"  as  the  old  Cretan  philosophy 
has  it,  when  nobody  can  believe  anybody.  A  miser- 
able thing  it  would  be,  surely,  if  we  ever  should 
become  so  ashamed  of  our  gullibility  as  to  fancy 
every  pencil  in  a  journeyman  draper's  waistcoat- 
pocket  a  stiletto,  and  every  pair  of  scissors  poisoned 
steel,  all  the  grocers'  scales  to  be  "leaded,"  and  all 
the  bouquet  bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop  to  be  full  of 


chloroform.  No !  no !  let  iis  continue  to  be  gulls,  if  you 
please,  rather  than  believe  there  are  no  honest  people 
in  the  world  but  Frenchmen  and  Russians.  Save  us 
from  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  a  suspicious  untrust- 
ful  heart.  Keep  your  faith,  brother, — -'tis  a  sure  sign 
that  people  may  trust  you. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we 
do  see,  and  disbelieve  that.  We  English  are  gulled, 
— and  that's  a  fact.  It  has  been  so  from  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers.  Our  grandfather  knew  a  most 
exemplary  grocer, — a  regular  church-goer,  of  course, — 
who  one  morning  put  his  head  out  of  the  back 
parlour,  and  said  to  his  'prentice  in  a  meek  voice, 
"Now,  Joe,  when  you've  sanded  the  sugar,  dusted 
the  pepper,  and  watered  the  bacca,  come  in  to 
prayers."  Whose  grandfather  didn't  know  that  man  ! 
Well,  such  things  were  done  then,  and  worse  are 
done  now,  as  we  hereby  undertake  to  prove. 

Where  shall  we  begin  ?  Our  freshest  recollection 
of  the  attempt  (only  that,  reader  ; — we  were  not  to  be 
done),  is  of  our  last  hair-cutting.  When,  to  the 
operator's  evident  satisfaction  we  had  been  clipped 
and  frizzled  a-la-somebody  whose  bust  was  on  the 
wall,  and  to  whom  we  were  imagined  to  bear  some 
resemblance,  and  when  no  small  amount  of  good 
solid  muscle  had  been  expended,  positively  wasted,  in 
puncturing  the  skin  of  our  unworthy  cranium  with 
two  machines  such  as  are  used  ordinarily  for  combing 
flax, — when  this  was  concluded,  we  suddenly  heard  a 
sound,  which  our  fertile  fancy  pictured  as  a  bottle  of 
Schweppe's  lemonade  about  to  effervesce  in  our 
parched  and  fevered  mouth.  Instead  of  this,  it  was 
only  "to  be  applied  externally,"  like  any  common 
lotion.  "  What's  that  you're  putting  on  my  head  ?  " 
cried  we.  (For  we  are  rather  particular  as  to  what 
goes  there,  by-the-by.)  "  Very  nice  hair- wash,  sir," 
said  operator ;  "  beautiful  scent,  sir  ;  keeps  the  head 
perfectly  cool  (confound  his  impudence,  he  saw  we 
were  getting  rather  hot),  and  free  from  scurf,  sir. 
Imparts  a  beautiful  gloss,  sir,  and  entirely  prevents 
baldness.  Called  'Jones's  Anti-scratch  Cephaline,' 
sir.  Half-a-crown  a  bottle,  sir.  Happy  to  put  you 
up  a  bottle,  sir."  "  Not  to-day,"  we  meekly  replied. 
Next  came  an  unguifi cation  with  Mr.  Jones's  "  Pure 
Polar  Goose  Grease,"  found  to  answer  much  better 
than  all  the  old  preparations,  which  all  contained  too 
much  stearine  or  other  deleterious  matter.  Again  we 
declined,  though  the  scent  was  enough  to  captivate 
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any  ordinary  olfactories.  We  doffed  the  pinafore,  put 
on  our  hat,  wondering  if  we  should  escape  more 
temptations,  when  the  impudent  fellow  offered  us  a 
stick  of  whisker-dye,  of  course  not  even  delicately 
hinting  that  our  side-scenes  were  ruddier  than  the 
ladies  approve.  Lastly,  "  our  brushes  "  were  of  "  a 
very  peculiar  structure."  We  could  stand  no  more. 
"  No !  no !  enough  of  them,"  thought  we,  and 
rushed  from  the  tricks  of  Mr.  Jones.  By  the  way, 
does  anybody  really  believe  in  Mr.  Jones's  peculiar 
preparations  ?  Yes  ;  for  Jones  keeps  a  cab  and  a 
tiger,  and  goes  to  Richmond  oil  Sunday  with  all  the 
little  Joneses. 

But  turning  from  Mr.  Jones  and  his  tribe,  and 
hoping  that  they  believe  more  in  the  unparalleled 
merits  of  their  preparations  than  we  do,  we  come 
upon  a  chapter  of  the  Tricks  of  Trade  which  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  touch  on, — Advertisements.  To  write 
their  natural  histoiy,  one  had  need  be  almost  a 
Buffon.  ThSre  are  orders  and  classes,  genera  and 
species,  innumerable.  From  the  simplest  genus  of 
all,  which  contents  itself  with  announcing,  with 
violet  modesty,  that  Mr.  Somebody  has  set  up  coster- 
niongering,  down  to  the  most  elaborate  and  inflated  of 
all, — the  genus  "puff,"  you  find  an  all  but  infinite  divi- 
sion. The  vast  variety  of  the  human  mind  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  human  face,  never  showed  itself  to  such 
perfection  as  in  the  advertisements  of  trade.  The 
splendid  gifts  of  genius  are  shown  now  to  be  diffused 
very  widely  through  the  race.  The  imaginative,  the 
inventive,  the  creative  faculties,  are  mightily  at  work 
behind  many  a  counter,  where  the  livelihood  of  ' '  a 
numerous  small  family  "  comes  dripping  in,  a  penny 
at  a  time.  The  amount  of  enterprise  indicated  is 
really  wonderful.  Some  great  engineer,  having  faith 
in  certain  great  physical  laws,  projects  an  immense 
iron  tube  across  some  roaring  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  his  locomotive.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
man  who,  putting  his  faith  in  a  far  more  uncertain 
thing, — the  credulity  of  mankind,- — projects  his  magni- 
ficent puff  under  the  world's  nose,  and  forthwith 
risks  his  all. 

In  entering  this  region  of  our  subject,  we  feel  much 
as  we  did  on  entering  the  department  of  machinery 
in  the  Great  Exhibition, — overwhelmed,  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  describe.  Our  readers  must  be  content 
with  a  bird's-eye  view.  Of  the  regular  straight- 
forward advertisement,  we  have  nothing  to  say  here. 
With  the  whole  genus  "Wanted  "  we  have  nothing  to 
do  now ;  though  we  might  find  some  matter  for 
moralizing,  even  in  that  sterile  region.  We  might 
alternately  laugh  and  sigh  over  the  little  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  that  peep  out  there  : — how  Mrs. 
Montague's  footman  must  be  of  High  Church  prin- 
ciples (as  if  footmen  ever  had  any  church  principles 
at  all),  and  Mrs.  Tiffin's  cook  must  have  no  followers ; 
how  Miss  X.  Y.  Z.  (sweet,  unsophisticated  creature), 
will  undertake  the  charge  of  several  blooming  olive- 
branches,  and  make  salary  no  object,  only  thinking  of 
a  comfortable  home.  Nor  will  the  long  list  of  "  Sales 
by  Auction"  detain  us,  more  than  to  observe  that 
however  dingy  and  battered,  faded  and  stained,  "the 
Household  Furniture  of  a  Gentleman  retiring  from 
Housekeeping"  may  be,  it  is  always  put  up  for 
auction  in  the  past  tense,  and  appears  in  the  news- 
paper as  "all  that  costly,  magnificent,  and  valuable," 
&c.  We  suppose  that  the  auctioneers  sell  nothing 
that  does  not  come  under  these  several  descriptions, 
and  that  all  the  rest  is  disposed  of  to  brokers  by 
private  sale. 

What  we  have  to  do  with,  however,  must  now  be 
produced.  We  begin  with  the  class  "  Mysterious." 
"A  Card  !  Mr.  Smith,— Stock  and  Share  Broker,— 

No.  1, St."  We  offer  no  explanation, — the  only 

one  we  could  even  suggest  is,  that  that's  Mr,  Smith's 


way  of  presenting  his  card  :  certainly  a  very  cheap 
one,  for  if  the  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of  5,000, 
Mr.  Smith  gets  5,000  cards  printed  and  delivered 
for  five  shillings.  Or  is  it  that  Mr.  S.  thinks  his 
name  is  quite  enough,  and  that  it  is  beneath  him  to 
say  any  more  about  himself  ?  Modest  man  !  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  same  page,  we  are  peremptorily 
told  to  "Call  at  No.  27,  Grubb  St.,  Griffin  Square." 
What  we  are  to  get  there,  or  to  see  there, — what 
special  advantages  No.  27  offers  us,  nobody  knows. 
Evidently,  the  owner  of  No.  27  is  a  knowing  man, — 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  love 
of  the  marvellous,  and  curious  faculty  in  the  mind  of 
woman  at  least,  if  not  of  man,  and  he  appeals  to  that. 
He  is  sure  that  some  one  will  come  to  see  what 
27  is ;  and  he  is  right.  In  flaming  capitals  he 
proclaims  outside  "This  is  27."  The  bait  takes, 
and  his  customers  pay. 

In  beautiful  contrast  with  the  "  mysteries "  of 
advertising,  however,  is  the  next  specimen  which 
attracts  our  eye.  "  Messrs.  Brothers,  Brothers,  & 
Co,"  have  just  purchased  a  "tremendous"  stock  of 
"the  choicest  novelties  of  the  season,"  which  they 
wish  to  sell  out  of  pure  benevolence  to  the  public,  their 
customers.  They  wish  to  inform  the  public  of  that 
fact.  They  have  no  faith  in  mysteries.  They  will 
not  condescend  to  exaggerate.  A  few  superlatives 
will  suffice  for  their  description.  But  to  what  must 
they  appeal  in  the  public  mind,  in  order  to  catch  its 
much-distracted  attention?  A  sublime  thought 
strikes  the  senior  partner,  evidently  a  man  of  "large 
ideas."  Off  he  goes  to  the  office,  and  requests  that 
he  may  be  allowed  a  space  of  some  8  inches  by  4, 
and  that  his  few  lines  may  be  displayed  in  suitably 
large  type.  And  when  the  paper  comes  out,  you  may 
hear  him  triumphantly  saying  to  his  partners,  "There, 
gentlemen  ;  they  can't  help  seeing  that." 

But  to  follow  all  this  class  of  tricksters  through 
all  their  newspaper  manoeuvres,  and  point  out  the 
philosophy  of  each  move,  would  involve  us  in  an  end- 
less inquiry.  We  must  just  call  to  mind  the  rest  in 
rapid  succession,  and  then  moralize  about  them  in  the 
lump.  Imagine  your  broad-sheet  before  you,  reader, 
and  we  behind  you,  pointing  out  what  we  wish  you  to 


"  the  most  wonderful  "  thing  of  its  kind  that  ever  was 
seen  or  sold  :  all  descriptions  of  goods,  —  calicoes  and 
cod-liver-oil  ;  potatoes,  pine-apples,  pig-troughs,  and 
papier-m&ch<$  ;  mild  Havannah  cigars,  milk  punch, 
real  live  turtles,  fine  old  crusted  port,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Truly,  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders.  Then,  see  there  ! 
What  a  delicious  announcement  just  as  you  are 
beginning  to  yawn  over  your  paper  at  night,  "  Beds  ! 
beds  !  beds  !  "  What  a  beautiful  interest,  too,  is  the 
trading  world  beginning  to  take  in  the  public's 
welfare  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
"Important  Cautions  to  the  Public,"  all  of  which 
manifest  an  extremely  anxious  care  that  the  dear 
pjiblic  should  not  be  taken  in.  But  what  does  this 
one  here,  crouching  at  the  foot  of  a  leading  article 
like  some  amiable  spaniel  with  its  eyes  up  to  its 
master's  face  ?  Oh  !  it's  an  editorial  advertisement, 
beginning,  "  We  have  been  requested  to  call  our 
readers'  attention  to,"  &c.  Most  condescending 
editor!  what  will  you  not  call  attention  to  for  a 
shilling  a  line  ?  Really,  our  nerves  can  stand  no 
more  :  we  can  start  at  no  more  notes  of  admiration  : 
they  are  thick  as  tombstones  in  a  city  graveyard. 
To  the  column  of  "  Enormous  Sacrifices,"  "Disas- 


trous Fires,"  "the  late  unhappy  bankruptci 

t    ourselves.       Let  us  therefore  shut 


es      we 

dare  not    trust 
our  paper,  and  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  for  a  little 
relief. 
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Alas  !  reader,  it's  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire."  You  have  hardly  got  your  nose  out  of  the 
doorway,  when  a  string  of  forty  walking  sandwiches 
solemnly  marches  past  you.  Forty  live  men,  all  in  a 
row,  like  a  regiment  going  to  a  funeral,  without  the 
' e  Dead  march  in  Saul."  Eighty  times  do  these  forty 
men  proclaim  to  you  a  most  important  fact ;  from 
behind  and  before  does  that  truth  glare  on  you  in 
great  black  letters  as  big  as  babies  : — viz.,  that  you 

may   obtain   a   capital   dinner   at  's   for    one 

shilling  ;  or  a  pair  of  capital  summer  trowsers  for  a 
crown  ;  or  a  light  ventilating  hat  made  of  single 
gossamer  threads,  "at  a  very  low  figui*e."  Pass  on, 
ye  solemn  humbugs  !  Would  ye  were  destined 
to  eat  what  ye  so  temptingly  advertise  in  the 
public's  hungry  eye !  Then,  over  the  way,  what's 
the  matter?  Did  you  ever  see  an  Irishman  coming 
out  of  a  "  surgery  door  "  after  a  row  ?  A  mass  of 
patches  !  Diachylon  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch  on 
face,  and  head,  and  hands  !  That's  just  like  yon 
house.  Every  window  has  its  patch.  The  door- 
posts are  covered;  and  from  top  to  bottom  great 
white  and  black  squares  are  sticking  and  staring 
down  upon  all  passers-by.  You  expect  to  see  the 
remnant  of  a  barricade  opposite,  and  can  think  of 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  When,  lo  !  they're 
merely  selling  off,  and  wish  the  public  to  know  it. 
Hallo  !  what  comes  here  ?  One  of  the  Pyramids  ?  or 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ?  Mounted  on  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  a  lean  hack,  driven  by  a  leaner,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  the  mouse  which  the  mountain 
brought  forth,  is  a  huge  erection,  as  big  as  some 
houses,  most  elaborately  painted,  with  a  border  of 
symbolic  devices,  within  which  you  are  informed  that 
a  patent  paletot  can  be  purchased  at  a  certain  place  ! 
It  is  a  condensed  commentary  on  Shakspere's  play, 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  Surely  old  ^Esop 
must  have  been  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  satirist,  and  he 
must  have  had  in  his  eye  both  the  Papal  Aggression 
Bill  and  the  modern  advertizing  vans,  when  he  wrote 
his  fable  " Mons  parturiens,  mut  peperit."  Most 
likely  before  you  get  home  again  you  will  meet  with 
one  or  two  other  varieties  of  the  van.  A  commoner 
sort, — equally  gigantic,  but  made  of  deal,  and  covered 
over  with  variegated  posting-bills  ;  and  an  ingenious, 
philosophic  kind,  in  which  some  six  or  eight  compart- 
ments are  made  to  revolve  before  your  eyes,  each 
displaying  a  dummy  dressed  in  the  exquisite  style  of 
Messrs.  Aaron,  Jezebel,  &  Co. 

As  articles  must  have,  what  advertisements  have 
not, — an  end,  we  will  close  this  chapter  of  the  Tricks 
of  Trade  here  ;  and  we  would  desire  very  earnestly  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  readers  that  these 
are  "  Tricks  of  Trade."  They  are  "  dodges  :  " — man- 
traps and  woman-traps, — chiefly  the  latter.  What 
they  mean  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is  just  this : 
"  Come  to  my  shop  !  Buy  my  goods  !  I  want  to  get 
a  living  :  I've  a  wife  and  family  !  Do  let  me  have 
some  of  your  money."  That  is  just  all  that  they 
mean.  The  advertisers  know  very  well  what  they 
are  about.  And  they  know  that  if  they  are  to  catch  * 
the  public,  they  must  not  say  just  what  they  mean. 
You  have  money  in  your  pocket,  which  about  fifty 
people  want  to  get  out.  And  each  one  puts  forth 
his  magnetic  temptation,  in  the  hope  that  he,  out  of 
the  fifty,  shall  get  it.  The  simple  truth  won't  do, 
therefore  they  will  try  a  lie.  They  don't  believe  in 
"enormous  sacrifices,"  and  the  like,  or  at  least  they 
believe  it  will  be  on  the  buyer's  side.  And  as  for 
selling-off  at  so  much  per  cent,  below  cost  price,  why 
they  will  keep  on  that  game  every  day  for  years, 
buying  as  fast  as  they  sell,  and  yet  getting  rich.  One- 
half  of  these  tricks  deserve  a  harder  name, — the  lies 
of  trade.  Several  things  that  we  have  pointed  out, 
however,  are  not  deserving  such  condemnation.  They 


are  innocent  dodges  enough.  They  betoken  merely 
that  every  walk  of  trade  is  now  so  thronged,  that  a 
man  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  the  customers  come  to 
him.  And  as  they  would  resent  any  attempt  to  force 
them  there,  and  be  insensible  to  all  attempts  to  excite 
their  pity  for  your  poverty,  they  must  be  caught,  just 
as  you  catch  a  mouse  with  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese. 
All  these  things  are  an  insult  to  reason  and  common 
sense.  The  lie  is  often  as  transparent  as  air.  And 
yet,  alas,  as  we  said  before,  they  pay.  This  puff 
system  is  not  like  a  railway  mania,  which  soon  ruins  j 
itself.  It  has  been  growing  to  a  gigantic  magnitude 
slowly,  for  years.  It  still  pays.  And  the  capital 
that  used  to  be  invested  in  a  good  and  valuable 
stock,  goes  now  into  perishable  papers  and  posting- 
bills,  or  some  magnificent  perambulating  sham,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  into  the  pocket  of  customer  as  well 
as  merchant.  That  the  public  will  one  day  get  wiser, 
we  both  hope  and  believe.  But  we  confess  that  we 
should  not  be  very  sorry  if,  before  this  come  to  pass, 
some  of  these  magnificent  falsehoods  should  prove 
like  cherished  vipers  in  the  breast  of  those  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  ruin  the  morality  and  respectability 
of  trade.  Every  lie  must  blow  up  some  day  !  That 
is  our  consolation.  And  the  faster  the  bubble  swells 
the  sooner  it  must  burst. 

Turning  now  to  another  phase  of  shopkeeping 
trickery,  we  may  notice  "  the  Ticketing  System." 
Here  again  there  are  some  honesties  mixed  up  with 
the  tricks ;  indeed,  these  latter  are  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion. Passing  by  a  tastefully-arranged  shop-window 
a  very  pretty  silk  dress,  or  a  handsome  neckerchief, 
or  a  dozen  of  nice-looking  kid-gloves,  attracts  your 
attention,  chiefly  because  of  the  accompanying  ticket, 
on  which,  in  large  black  letters,  "  One  Shilling  "  is 
marked.  You  are  tempted  to  buy,  and  enter  the 
shop,  innocently  asking  for  the  shilling  article.  It  is 
produced,  ticket  and  all,  when  you  discover  in  small 
pencil  marks  elevenpence  half-penny,  making  the 
pi-ice  nearly  double  what  you  imagined.  Now  did 
not  the  proprietor  feel  assured  that  everybody  would 
run  out  of  the  shop  instantly,  indignant  at  so  shame- 
less an  imposture  ?  No !  He  will  trap  you  into  his 
shop,  and  then  trust  to  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
eell  you  something  when  he  has  got  you  there.  And 
in  six  cases  out  of  a  dozen,  perhaps,  or  even  more,  he 
succeeds.  In  another  window,  however,  there  are  no 
small  figures  at  all, — no  possibility  of  deception  in 
that  way  :  and  you  go  in,  certain  of  getting  a 
bargain  !  You  want  that  pretty  thing  out  of  the 
window.  "  Very  well,  sir, — here  is  another  just  like 
it :  off  the  same  piece."  In  vain  do  you  protest  you 
will  have  the  one  in  the  window.  The  window  is  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  your  whim  ;  and  if  you  are  very 
obstinate,  you  are  likely  enough  to  be  insulted  and 
turned  out  of  the  shop,  as  not  the  sort  of  customer 
they  want.  In  this  way  dozens  of  clever  bargain- 
hunters  are  daily  duped'  and  fleeced,  whilst  the 
ticketing-tradesman  fattens  on  his  lies. 

The  time  will  be  within  the  memory  of  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper,  when,  if  you  went  to  a 
grocer's  shop  for  a  pound  of  coffee,  you  would  have 
it  weighed  out  before  your  eyes,  and  done  up  with 
simple  paper  and  string.  An  entirely  new  feature 
has  shown  itself  of  late  in  that  trade,  which  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  denominating  "  the  Canister 
dodge."  Here  is  an  article,  which  cannot,  like 
drapery  goods,  be  spread  out  so  as  to  attract  the  eye. 
An  unprofessional  beholder  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
see  any  difference  in  two  samples  of  very  opposite 
value  placed  side  by  side.  Its  sale  cannot,  therefore, 
be  pushed  just  as  silk  dresses  and  artificial  flowers. 
However,  No.  2,  the  grocer,  is  not  to  be  out-done  by 
No.  1,  the  draper,  in  enterprise  and  inventive  genius. 
And  he  hits  upon  the  expedient  of  doing  up  his  coffee- 
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plus-chicory  in  neat  tin  canisters,  covered  with  coloured 
paper,  on  which  this  "  peculiar  preparation  "  can  be 
duly  puffed.  Forthwith  his  windows  are  crammed 
with  the  article,  and  every  street-corner  urges  you  to 
try  this  nonpareil  coffee.  Then,  as  No.  2  has  done 
this,  No.  5,  higher  up,  must  do  it  too,  and  by-and- 
by  the  whole  coffee  trade  gets  itself  done  up  into 
tin.  What's  the  consequence  ?  First, — some  people 
buy  a  pound  at  a  time,  who  only  used  to  purchase  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  don't  get  it  half  so 
fresh.  Second, — you  cannot  get  any  coffee  fit  to 
drink.  Third, — Parliament,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  has  a  debate  and  a  division  upon  chicory.  And 
lastly, — somebody  must  pay  for  the  tin  and  the 
coloured  paper,  and  the  printing  thereon, — either 
seller  or  buyer  :  which  of  the  twain  it  is  most  likely 
to  be,  we  leave  each  reader  to  judge. 

One  more  specimen,  and  we  have  done.  We  take 
it  from  a  quarter  where  we  are  ashamed  to  find  it, 
and  from  which  something  better  might  have  been 
expected.  We  blush  to  confess  it,  but  it  must  be 
told.  Very  softly,  then,  be  it  spoken,  dear  reader, 
but  Editors  know  a  trick  or  two !  A  new  periodical 
is  to  be  started, — got  on  its  legs  and  set  a-going. 
And  what  is  the  inducement  to  order  the  new  weekly 
guide  of  people's  morals  and  minds  ? — Its  sterling 
principles,  and  its  able  writing,  and  pure  thinking  ? 
Of  course  that, — but  something  else  too.  If  you  will 
become  a  subscriber,  you  shall  be  presented  with  a 
pretty  picture.  Gratis,  every  now  and  then,  you 
shall  have  for  the  asking,  a  most  elegant  and  desirable 
engraving.  You  shall  be  tempted  to  read  just  like  a 
little  child,  only  your  picture  shall  not  be  in  the 
book,  because  you  may  like  to  frame  it.  Bah  !  Mr. 
Editor.  Your  production  promises  to  be  childish 
stuff.  Or  if  not, — if  it  is  only  because  the  arena  of 
literature,  like  every  other,  is  so  crowded  now  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  in  there,  why  not  make  your  way 
by  your  own  straightforward  manly  energy,  and 
scorn  to  descend  to  the  ru-se  of  a  mere  trade- 
trickster  ? 

And  now  what  does  all  this  betoken?  To  our 
thinking,  several  very  sad  things.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  of  the  large  class  of  tradesmen  who 
form  so  important  an  element  in  the  nation,  and  help 
to  give  it  its  character,  and  contribute  to  its  stability 
and  solvency,  or  otherwise,  there  is  no  small  part 
which  is  ready  to  adopt  any  mode  of  getting  a  living, 
without  question  as  to  its  honesty.  Men,  who  for 
fear  of  the  law,  or  for  the  sake  of  so-called  respect- 
ability, would  on  no  account  turn  highwaymen,  and 
in  a  straightforward,  honourable  way  demand  "  Your 
purse  or  your  life  :"  who  have  a  pious  horror  of  pick- 
pockets, but  who  by  manoeuvre  and  chicanery,  and 
unblushing  falsehood,  will  very  readily  aim  at  the 
same  end, — viz.,  to  do  others  out  of  their  money. 

To  say  the  least,  it  indicates  a  very  fevered  and 
unhealthy  state  of  things  in  the  -trading  world. 
Either  men  are  obliged  thus  to  depart  from  a  simple, 
upright  course  of  enterprise  and  toil,  in  order  to 
"get  on,"  or  they  are  all  running  a  race  to  be  rich, 
forgetful  of  the  eternal  law  that  he  must  patiently 
toil,  who  is  to  gather  the  good  of  this  life,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  be. 

In  the  fact,  too,  that  so  many  of  these  artifices 
succeed  so  well,  there  is  an  inference  equally  un- 
favourable to  the  public  who  buy,  and  support  these 
various  shams.  There  must  be  a  large  percentage  of 
fools  in  society  when  these  things  last  on,  and  flourish 
rather  than  decline.  There  must  be  a  very  unhealthy 
and  immoral  appetite  for  "bargains,"  and  as  great  a 
recklessness  of  honesty  in  the  buyer  of  "  tremendous 
sacrifices"  as  in  the  seller.  No  matter  how  the 
goods  were  come  by,  if  they  are  but  cheap. 

Cheap  and  nasty  "  indeed  are  many  of  these  things 


to  a  man  whose  moral  sense  is  not  utterly  blunted 
and  decayed.  No  matter  how  many  poor  souls  are 
famishing,  and  driven  to  crime  and  misery,  if  the 
shirts  and  coats  be  but  cheap.  No  matter  what  shop 
was  broken  into,  or  how  many  trusting  creditors  were 
duped,  or  how  much  sheer  theft  is  fattening  and 
revelling,  if  they  can  but  get  a  bargain.  Alas  for  us, 
if  the  evil  is  to  increase  !  We  can  only  hope  that 
this  feeble  exposure  may  do  something  to  check  it, 
however  small,  and  would  very  earnestly  exhort  all 
our  readers  to  keep  aloof  from  the  whole  thing,  as 
they  would  from  the  plague. 


THE  GAME  OF  CHESS. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND. 

THE  ESCURIAL. 

KING  PHILIP  the  Second  was  playing  at  chess  in  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial.  Ruy  Lopez,  a  priest  of  the 
ordinary  rank,  who  was  most  expert  at  this  game, 
was  his  Majesty's  antagonist.  The  player  was  al- 
lowed to  kneel,  by  special  privilege,  while  the  nobles 
stood  round  as  spectators.  There  was  something  in 
their  attitudes  betokening  an  engagement  of  mind 
too  anxious  to  be  called  forth  by  the  mere  interest  of 
the  game.  It  was  a  splendid  morning,  and  the  air 
was  redolent  with  perfume  not  less  sweet  than  that 
exhaled  by  the  orange-groves  of  Grenada.  The 
violet-coloured  curtains  of  the  magnificent  saloon 
softened  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  darted 
through  the  casements.  The  bright,  cheerful  light 
seemed  at  this  moment  but  ill  to  accord  with  the  mood 
of  the  king,  whose  gloomy  bi-ow  seemed  to  gi-ow 
darker  and  darker,  like  the  tempest  brooding  on  the 
lofty  Alpuxares.  He  frowned  as  he  frequently  glanced 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  saloon.  The  nobles 
remained  silent,  exchanging  looks  of  mutual  intelli- 
gence. The  assembly  was  anything  but  a  cheerful 
one,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  some  grave 
affair  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  present.  None 
appeared  to  pay  attention  to  the  chess  save  Euy 
Lopez,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  board,  was 
deliberating  between  a  checkmate  and  the  deference 
due  to  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  the  Second, 
Lord  of  the  Territories  of  Spain  and  its  Dependencies. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  slight  noise  made  by 
the  players  as  they  moved  their  pieces,  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  man  of  rude 
and  sinister  aspect  advanced  towards  the  king,  and  iu 
lowly  reverence  waited  permission  to  address  him. 
Tne  appearance  of  this  man  was  most  forbidding  ;  his 
entrance  caused  a  general  sensation.  The  nobles 
drew  haughtily  back,  allowing  their  feelings  of  dis- 
gust for  a  moment  to  overpower  their  sense  of 
etiquette.  One  would  have  supposed  some  fierce  and 
loathsome  beast  had  suddenly  come  amongst  them  ; 
»and  certainly  he  was  well  calculated  to  excite  such 
feelings.  His  figure  was  tall,  bony,  and  of  herculean 
dimensions,  clad  in  a  black  leather  doublet.  His 
coarse  features,  unlighted  by  a  ray  of  intelligence, 
betrayed  tastes  and  passions  of  the  most  degraded 
character,  while  a  large,  deep  scar,  reaching  from  the  i 
eyebrow  to  the  chin,  till  lost  in  a  thick  black  beard,  I 
added  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  countenance. 

Philip  turned  to  address  him,  but  his  faltering  ' 
voice  gave  evidence  of  some  unusual  emotion.  An  ! 
electric  shock  passed  through  the  whole  assembly,  i 
The  fact  was,  that  this  new  arrival,  who  seemed  the  ! 
very  personification  of  physical  force,  was  Fernando  i 
Calavarez,  executioner  in  Spain. 

"  Is   he   dead  ? "  demanded  Philip  at  last,  in  an 
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imperious  tone,   whilst  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
assembly. 

"  Not  yet,  Sire, '  replied  Fernando  Calavarez,  as 
he  bent  before  the  monarch,  who  frowned  angrily  ; 
"  he  claims  his  privilege  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
I  cannot  proceed  to  do  my  office  upon  a  man  in 
whose  veins  flow  the  hidalgo-blood  without  having 
further  orders  from  your  Majesty." 
And  he  again  bent  his  head. 

An  answering  murmur  of  approval  broke  from  the 
assembled  nobles,  and  the  blood  of  Castille  boiled  in 
their  veins,  and  rushed  to  their  brows.  The  excite- 
ment became  general.  The  young  Alonzo  d'Ossuna 
gave  open  expression  to  the  general  feeling  by 
putting  on  his  hat.  His  bold  example  was  followed 
by  the  majority ;  and  now  many  a  white  plume 
waved,  as  if  in  token  that  their  wearers  claimed  their 
every  other  privilege  by  using  that  which  the 
grandees  of  Spain  have  always  had, — of  standing  with 
covered  head  before  their  sovereign. 

The  king  fiercely  struck  the  table,  overturning  the 
pieces  on  the  chessboard  with  the  violence  of  the 
blow. 

"  He  has  been  condemned  by  our  royal  council, 
what  more  would  the  traitor  have  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  executioner,  "  he  demands  to 
die  by  the  axe,  as  becomes  a  noble,  and  not  by  the 
cord,  and  also  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  three  last 
hours  of  his  life  with  a  priest." 

"Ah  !  —  let  it  be  so,"  replied  Philip,  evidently 
relieved.  "  But  is  not  our  confessor  already  with 
linn,  according  to  our  order  ! " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Fernando,  "  the  holy  man  is 
with  him  ;  but  the  duke  refuses  to  have  St.  Diaz  de 
Silva.  He  will  not  receive  absolution  from  any  one 
under  the  rank  of  a  bishop  ; — such  is  the  privilege  of 
a  noble  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  our  right, "said  the  fiery  D'Ossuna, 
boldly,  "  and  we  demand  from  the  king  our  cousin's 
privilege." 

This  demand  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
movement. 

"  Our  rights  and  the  king's  justice  are  inseparable," 
said,  in  his  turn,   Don  Diego  de  Tarrasez,   Count  of 
Valencia,  an  old  man  of  gigantic  height,  encased  in 
armour,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  baton  of  High  Con- 
stable of  Spain,  and  leaning  on  his  Toledo  blade. 
"  Our  rights  and  privileges  !  "  cried  the  nobles. 
These  words  were  repeated  like  an  echo,  till  the 
king  started  from  his  throne  of  ebony,   exclaiming, 
"  By  the  bones  of  Campeador,  by  the  soul  of  St.  Jago, 
I  have  sworn  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  the  bloody 
:    head  of  that  traitor  Don  Guzman  has  been  brought 
\    to  me  ;  and  as  I  have  said,  so  shall  it  be  !  But  Don 
i    Tarrasez   has   well   said,    '  The  king's  justice  is  the 
|    security  for  the  rights  of  his  subjects.'     My  lord  con- 
stable, where  is  the  nearest  bishop  to  be  found  ? " 

"  Sire,"  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  camp  than 
!  with  the  church,"  bluntly  replied  the  constable  ; 
i  "  your  Majesty's  almoner,  Don  Silva,  who  is  present, 
!  can  give  you  more  information  upon  such  points  than 
!  I  can." 

Don  Silva  y  Mendez  answered  in  some  trepidation, 
i    "  Sire,   the  Bishop  of  Segovia  was  attached  to  the 
|    royal   household,   but   he   died   last   week,    and   the 
nomination  of  his  successor  still  lies  on  the  council- 
table,   and  has  yet  to  be  submitted  for  the  Pope's 
veto.     A  meeting  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  held  at  Yalladolid, — all  the  prelates  have  been 
summoned  there  ;  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  has 
already  set  out  from  this." 

At  these  words,  a  smile  played  about  the  lips  of 
D'Ossuna.  His  joy  was  most  natural,  for  not  only 
was  he  of  the  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  but  the  con- 
demned noble  had  been  his  dearest  friend. 


But  the  smile  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  king, 
and  an  expression  of  impatience  and  determination 
passed  over  his  face. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  are  king,"  said  he,  with  a  calm- 
ness which  seemed  assumed  but  to  cover  the  storm 
beneath,  "  and  we  choose  not  that  our  royal  person 
should  be  a  butt  for  ridicule.  This  sceptre  may  seem 
light,  gentlemen,  but  he  who  dares  to  mock  it  will  be 
crushed  by.  it  as  surely  as  though  it  were  an  iron 
block  !  But  this  matter  is  easily  settled.  Our  holy 
father  the  Pope  being  in  no  slight  degree  indebted  to 
us,  we  do  not  fear  his  disapproval  of  the  step  we  are 
about  to  take  ;  since  the  King  of  Spain  can  create  a 
prince,  he  may  surely  make  a  bishop.  Rise,  then, 
Don  Euy  Lopez,  Bishop  of  Segovia.  Rise,  priest,  I 
command  it  ;  take  possession  of  your  rank  in  the 
Church  !  " 

The  astonishment  was  general. 

Don  Ruy  Lopez  rose  mechanically  ;  he  would  have 
spoken,  but  his  head  reeled,  his  brain  grew  dizzy, 
and  he  paused.  Then,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  began, 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty " 

"  Silence,  my  lord  bishop ! "  replied  the  king. 
"  Obey  the  command  of  your  sovereign.  The  for- 
malities of  your  installation  may  be  deferred  to  a 
future  occasion.  Meanwhile,  our  subjects  will  not 
fail  to  recognize  our  lawful  authority  in  this  matter. 
You,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  go  with  Calavarez  to  the  cell 
of  the  condemned  man.  Absolve  his  sinful  soul,  and 
deliver  his  body  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  trusty 
minister  here,  according  to  our  pleasure.  And, 
Calavarez,  see  that  you  bring  to  us  the  head  of  this 
traitor  to  the  saloon,  where  we  shall  await  you, — for 
Don  Guzman,  Prince  of  Calatrava,  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  is  a  traitor,  and  shall  this  day  die  a  traitor's 
death ! " 

And  turning  to  Ruy  Lopez,  "  Here  is  my  signet- 
ring,"  said  he,  "  as  a  token  to  the  duke." 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  have  you  anything  to  say 
why  the  justice  of  your  monarch  should  not  have  its 
course  ? " 

No  one  answered.  Ruy  Lopez  followed  the 
executioner,  and  the  king  resumed  his  seat,  beckon- 
ing to  one  of  his  favourites  to  take  his  place  at  the 
chessboard.  Don  Ramirez,  Count  of  Biscay,  imme- 
diately came  forward,  and  knelt  on  the  velvet  cushion 
before  occupied  by  Don  Lopez. 

"  With  the  help  of  the  chess,  gentlemen,  and  your 
company,"  said  the  king,  smiling,  "  I  shall  pass  the 
time  most  pleasantly.  Let  none  of  you  leave  till  the 
return  of  Calavarez  ;  our  good  cheer  would  be 
diminished  were  we  to  lose  one  of  you." 

With  these  ironical  words,  Philip  began  to  play 
with  Don  Ramirez,  and  the  tired  nobles  remained 
grouped  around  the  august  personages  as  at  the 
beginning  of  our  recital. 

Everything  was  restored  to  its  usual  order  and 
quiet,  whilst  Calavarez  conducted  the  improptu 
bishop  to  the  cell  of  the  condemned  nobleman. 

Ruy  Lopez  walked  along  without  raising  his  eyes. 
He  resembled  far  more  a  criminal  dragging  to  execu- 
tion than  a  newly-made  bishop.  Was  it  a  dream  ? — 
but  no,— the  dark,  scowling  Calavarez  that  preceded 
him  was  indeed  a  stem  reality,  and  reminded  him 
at  once  of  his  new  dignity  and  of  the  fearful  condition 
attached  to  it.  And  as  the  vaulted  passage  echoed 
to  their  steps,  he  devoutly  prayed  the  ground  might 
open,  and  swallow  him  up  alive,  rather  than  that  he 
should  take  any  part  in  the  impending  fate  of  Don 
Guzman.  What  was  it  bound  him  thus  closely  to 
Don  Guzman  ?  Was  it  that  they  had  been  old  and 
intimate  friends  ?  Was  it  that  in  the  veins  of  both 
flowed  noble  blood  ?  No  ;  it  was  simply  that  both 
were  the  best  chess-players  in  Spain.  Fervent  and 
sincere  was  his  prayer  ;  but  it  was  not  granted. 
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THE  PRISON. 

The  Prince  of  Calatrava  was  pacing  his  narrow  cell 
with  a  step  whose  inequality  betokened  intense 
agitation.  The  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  massive 
table  and  two  heavy  wooden  stools.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  coarse,  thick  matting,  which  suffered 
not  the  sound  of  their  footfalls  to  break  the  gloomy 
silence.  In  the  embrasure  of  the  one  narrow  and 
grated  window  was  fixed  a  rudely-carved  crucifix. 
With  the  exception  of  this  emblem  of  mercy  and 
self-sacrifice,  the  walls  were  bare,  and  as  the  damp 
chill  of  the  cell  struck  to  the  heart  of  Euy  Lopez,  he 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  the  antichamber  of  death. 

The  duke  turned  as  they  entered,  and  courteously 
saluted  the  new  dignitary  of  the  church.  Glances  of 
intelligence  passed  between  them,  and  conveyed  to 
each  feelings,  the  audible  expression  of  which  the 
presence  of  Calavarez  forbade.  The  duke  understood 
how  painful  to  Euy  Lopez  was  the  office  which  the 
executioner  on  the  instant  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  perform  ;  and  Euy  Lopez  felt  as  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  Don  Guzman  as  was  the 
duke  himself,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  strong 
proofs  of  his  guilt.  One  of  these  proofs  was  nothing 
less  than  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting,  addressed 
to  the  court  of  France,  entering  into  full  detail  of  a 
plot  to  assassinate  King  Philip. 

In  the  proud  consciousness  of  innocence,  Don 
Guzman  had  refused  to  offer  any  defence,  and  as  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disprove  the  accusation,  his 
silence  was  construed  into  an  admission  of  guilt,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  In 
the  same  calm  silence  Don  Guzman  heard  the  sen- 
tence ;  the  colour  faded  not  from  his  cheek,  his  eye 
quailed  not,  and  with  as  firm  a  step  as  he  entered 
that  judgment-hall,  he  quitted  it  for  the  cell  of  the 
condemned.  And  if  now  his  brow  was  contracted — 
his  step  unequal ; — if  now  his  breath  came  short  and 
thick, — it  was  because  the  thought  of  his  betrothed, 
the  fair,  the  gentle  Donna  Estella,  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart.  He  pictured  her,  ignorant  of  his  situation, 
waiting  for  him  in  her  father's  stately  halls  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquiver, — and  awaiting  him  in 
vain.  What  marvel  that  love  should  make  him  weak 
whom  death  could  not  appal ! 

Calavarez,  imagining  that  he  had  been  hitherto 
unheeded,  again  repeated  the  monarch's  commands, 
and  announced  that  Don  Euy  Lopez  now  held  such 
rank  in  the  church  as  qualified  him  to  render  the 
last  offices  to  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

The  young  nobleman  on  the  instant  bent  his  knee 
to  the  new  bishop,  and  craved  his  blessing.  Then, 
turning  to  Calavarez,  he  haughtily  pointed  to  the 
door,  "  We  need  not  your  presence,  sir  ;  begone. 
In  three  hours  I  shall  be  ready." 

And  how  were  these  three  hours  passed  ?  First 
came  short  shrift, — soon  made.  With  a  natural  levity 
of  character,  which  even  this  solemn  hour  could  not 
subdue,  Don  Guzman  turned  from  the  grave  exhorta- 
tions of  his  confessor,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  last  great 
change. 

"Change,  indeed!"  cried  the  duke;  "how  dif- 
ferent were  the  circumstances  in  which  we  last  met. 
Do  you  not  remember  you  were  playing  your  famous 
game  with  Paoli  Boz,  the  Sicilian,  in  the  presence  of 
Philip  and  the  whole  court,  and  it  was  on  my  arm 
that  the  king  leaned  ?  Change,  indeed  !  Well  has 
Cervantes  said,  <  Life  is  a  game  of  chess.'  I  have 
forgotten  the  precise  words,  but  the  passage  runs  to 
this  effect, — that  upon  the  earth,  as  upon  the  chess- 
board, men  are  playing  different  parts,  as  ordered  by 
fate,  fortune,  and  birth.  And  when  death's  check- 
mate comes,  the  game  is  finished,  and  the  human 


pieces  lie  in  the  grave,  huddled  together,  like  the 
chessmen  in  the  box." 

"  I  remember  these  words  of  Don  Quixote,"  said 
Euy  Lopez,  "  and  I  also  remember  Sancho's  reply, — 
that  though  the  comparison  was  a  good  one,  it  was 
not  altogether  so  new,  but  that  he  had  heard  it  before. 
But  these  are  not  subjects  for  such  an  hour  as  this  ; 
may  the  Lord  forgive  this  unseemly  levity  !  " 

The  duke  went  on,  without  heeding  Don  Lopez, 
"  I,  too,  have  had  my  triumphs  in  chess  ;  and  even 
from  you,  holy  father,  have  I  sometimes  wrested  a 
trophy.  You  used  to  be  proud  of  me  as  your  pupil." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  answered  the  bishop  ;  "  your 
play  is  masterly  ;  and  I  have  often  gloried  in  having 
been  your  first  instructor." 

"  A  bright  idea  has  struck  me,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Don  Guzman  ;  "  let  us  have  one  last  game 
of  chess !" 

"  The  thought  is  too  profane,"  said  the  startled 
Euy  Lopez. 

"If  you  refuse  me  this  last  request,  I  will  summon 
the  executioner  on  the  instant  ;  for  how,  think  you, 
can  I  endure  the  two  hours  of  suspense  that  have  yet 
to  be  undergone  ?  To  meet  death  is  easy, — to  await  it 
is  intolerable  !  Are  you  as  changed  as  my  fortunes  ? 
Care  you  neither  for  me  nor  for  chess  ? " 

The  bishop  again  objected,  but  it  was  now  faintly 
and  hesitatingly.  To  say  truth,  the  ruling  passion, 
thus  proved  to  be  indeed  strong  in  death,  was  nearly 
as  powerful  in  his  own  mind.  "  You  consent,  I  see," 
said  the  young  nobleman  ;  "  but  what  shall  we  do 
for  chessmen  ] " 

"  I  always  carry  my  arms  about  me,"  said  Euy   } 
Lopez,   now  completely  won  over.     Then,   drawing   j 
two  stools  to  the  table,  he  produced  a  miniature  set 
of  chessmen  and  a  small  board.     "  Our  Lady  pardon 
me,"  he  said,  as  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  pieces ;    j 
"  but  I  own  to  you,  that  sometimes  a  difficult  move   j 
comes  between  me  and  my  breviary." 

It  was  a  curious  picture  to  see  the  priest  and  the  : 
condemned  man  seated  at  a  game,  so  strange  in  their  I 
position  ! 

The  light  rested  on  the  pale  and  noble  countenance   ! 
of  Don   Guzman,    and   fell   slantingly   through   the 
Gothic  window  on  the  benevolent  face  of  Euy  Lopez, 
from  which  he  had  often  to  brush  away  the  tear  of 
irrepressible  emotion.     What  wonder,  then,  that  ho 
played  with  a  distraction  which  was  not  usual,  and   j 
with   little   of  his   wonted   skill   and   power.      Don   j 
Guzman,   on  the  contrary,   as  if  stimulated  by  the 
excitement    he    was   labouring  under,    played  with    I 
extraordinary  address.     He  seemed  wholly  engrossed   ; 
by  the  game,  and  as  much  abstracted  from  all  sur-    | 
rounding   and   impending   circumstances,    as   if  the    ! 
executioner  had  already  done  his  work  ;  and  the  vie-    j 
tory  wTould  soon  have  been  decided  in  his  favour,  had 
not  the  old  passion  suddenly  revived  in  Euy  Lopez, 
on  seeing  the  near  prospect  of  defeat,  and  roused  him 
into  putting  forth  all  his  wonted  skill,  and  he  was  soon 
as  fully  absorbed  in  the  game  as  his  friend.     And  the 
chessboard  was  now  to  both  the  universe.     Happy 
illusion,  could  it  but  last ! 

And  now  the  minutes  become  quarters,  the  quar- 
ters half-hours,  and  the  fatal  moment  arrives. 

A  distant  sound  is  heard, — it  becomes  louder  and 
louder, — a  step  approaches,' — it  draws  nearer  arid 
nearer.  The  door  grates  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
executioner,  with  all  his  grim  paraphernalia,  enters 
to  arouse  them  to  the  stern  and  terrible  reality. 

The  assistants  of  Calavarez,  armed  with  swords 
and  bearing  torches,  advanced,  carrying  a  block 
covered  with  black  cloth,  the  use  of  which  was 
evident  enough  from  the  axe  which  lay  xipon  it. 
They  placed  their  torches  in  their  sockets,  and 
strewed  sawdust  upon  the  ground.  All  this  took  but 
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a  few  seconds,  and  they  stood  awaiting  their  victim. 
On  the  appearance  of  Calavarez,  Buy  Lopez  started 
from  his  seat,  but  the  duke  moved  not  ;  he  remained 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  chessboard,  paying  no 
attention  either  to  the  men  or  their  fatal  preparations. 
It  was  his  turn  to  move. 

Calavarez,  seeing  the  duke  thus  fixed  and  motion- 
less, laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  littered  one 
word, — only  one, — but  in  that  word  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  young  life,  with  all  its  memories  and  all  its 
earthly  hopes.  That  word  was,  "  Come  !  " 

The  prisoner  started,  as  though  he  had  trod  upon  a 
serpent ;  then,  recovering  himself,  said  imperiously, 
"  I  must  finish  my  game." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  Calavarez. 
"  Possible,   or  not  possible,   I  must  see  my  game 
out.     I  have  all  but  checkmated  him.     Unhand  me  ! 
Come  on,  Ruy  Lopez." 

"  Impossible,"  repeated  the  executioner. 
"  Are  the  three  hours  then  out  ? " 
"  To  the  very  second.     The  king  must  be  obeyed." 
The  attendants,  who    had  stood  leaning  on  their 
swords,  now  advanced. 

The  duke  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
just  under  the  narrow  window.  The  table  was 
between  him  and  Calavarez.  He  rose,  and  exclaimed 
in  an  imperious  tone,  "  I  will  have  this  game,  and 
then  my  head  is  yours.  Until  I  have  finished  it  I 
will  not  stir.  I  must  have  half  an  hour,  and  wait 
you  must." 

"  Duke,"  replied  Calavarez,  "  I  have  great  respect 
for  you,  and  would  willingly  give  you  all  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  this  is  out  of  my  power.  The  delay  would 
be  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth." 

Don  Guzman  started  up.  Then,  drawing  off  his 
rings,  and  detaching  his  diamond  clasps,  threw  them 
to  the  executioner,  saying  carelessly,  "  To  our  game, 
Ruy  Lopez." 

The  jewels  rolled  along  the  floor,  but  none  stooped 
to  pick  them  up.  The  executioners  gazed  upon  each 
other  in  astonishment. 

"  My  oi'ders  are  precise,"  cried  Calavarez,  deter- 
minedly. "  Your  pardon,  noble  duke,  if  we  employ 
force ;  but  I  have  no  choice  ;  the  commands  of  the 
king  and  the  laws  of  Spain  must  be  obeyed.  Rise, 
then,  and  do  not  waste  your  last  moments  in  a  useless 
struggle.  Speak  to  the  duke,  my  lord  bishop ! 
Exhort  him  to  submit  to  his  fate." 

The  answer  of  Ruy  Lopez  was  prompt  and  decisive  ; 
for,  seizing  the  axe  that  was  lying  on  the  block,  and 
whirling  it  over  his  head,  he  exclaimed,  "  Stand 
back  !  for,  by  heaven,  the  duke  shall  finish  this 
game  !  " 

At  this  unexpected  demonstration  of  the  bishop, 
Calavarez  started  back,  and  almost  fell  over  his 
assistants,  who,  brandishing  their  swords,  were  about 
to  rush  upon  the  prisoner,  when  Ruy  Lopez,  who 
appeared  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  Hercules, 
threw  down  his  heavy  oaken  stool  upon  the  floor, 
exclaiming,  — 

"  The  first  of  you  that  passes  this  boundary  fixed 
by  the  Church  is  a  dead  man.  Courage  !  noble  duke. 
To  work  again.  There  are  but  three  of  these  mis- 
creants. Your  lordship's  last  wish  shall  be  accom- 
plished, were  my  life  to  be  the  forfeit.  And  you, 
wretches, — woe  to  him  who  dares  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
a  bishop  of  his  Church  !  Accursed  be  he  for  ever, — 
cut  off  from  the  flock  of  the  faithful  in  this  world, 
to  be  a  howling  demon  in  the  other  !  Down  with 
your  swords,  and  respect  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ! " 
Ruy  Lopez  continued,  in  a  jargon  of  Spanish  and 
Latin,  to  fulminate  anathemas,  maledictions,  and 
threats  of  excommunication,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
such  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  effect  of  this  interposition  was  immediate  ;  for 


the  assistants  stood  motionless,  and  Calavarez  began 
to  think  that  to  kill  a  bishop  without  a  special  order 
from  the  king  might  expose  him  to  great  peril  in  this 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  next. 

"  I  will  go  to  his  Majesty,"  said  he. 

"  Go  to  the  devil ! "  replied  the  bishop,  still  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive. 

The  executioner  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Did 
he  go  to  announce  this  news  to  Philip,  who  was 
expecting  the  head  of  the  traitor,  he  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  consequences  of  his  fury.  The  odds 
were  not  enough  in  his  favour  to  make  him  certain  of 
the  result  of  an  attempt  at  force,  for  the  strength  of 
Ruy  Lopez  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised, — and  as 
to  the  duke,  desperation  would  only  add  to  his  well- 
known  prowess. 

He  ended  by  adopting  what  appeared  to  him  the 
wisest  decision  :  he  would  wait. 

"Will  you  pledge  your  word  to  close  the  game  in 
half  an  hour  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"I  pledge  you  my  honour,"  replied  the  duke. 

"Agreed,  then,"  said  the  executioner.  "Play 
away." 

The  truce  thus  concluded,  the  players  resumed 
their  places  and  their  game. 

Calavarez,  who  was  also  a  chess-player,  became,  in 
spite  of  himself,  interested  in  the  moves,  and  the 
attendants,  keeping  their  eyes  upon  the  duke, 
seemed  to  say,  — "  You  and  the  game  must  end 
together !  " 

Don  Guzman  gave  one  glance  around  him,  and 
then  coolly  said, — 

"  Never  before  have  I  played  in  such  noble  com- 
pany,— but  at  least  I  shall  not  be  without  witnesses 
that  once  in  my  life  I  have  beaten  Don  Lopez." 

And  he  turned  to  his  game  with  a  smile,  but  it  was 
a  smile  of  bitter  sadness,  as  though  he  despised 
the  triumph  he  had  gained.  As  to  the  bishop,  he 
kept  firm  grasp  of  the  handle  of  the  axe,  muttering, 
"If  I  were  sure  that  the  duke  and  I  could  get  out 
of  this  den  of  tigers,  I  would  not  be  long  breaking 
the  heads  of  all  three." 

A  DISCOVEKT. 

If  the  three  hours  had  passed  but  slowly  in  the 
prisoner's  cell,  their  flight  had  not  been  more  rapid 
at  the  court  of  king  Philip.  The  monarch  had  con- 
tinued to  play  with  his  favourite,  Don  Ramirez  de 
Biscay  ;  and  the  nobles  obliged  by  the  rulefc  of 
etiquette  to  remain  standing,  and  unable  to  leave 
under  any  pretext,  appeared  sinking  under  a  fatigue, 
rendered  still  greater  by  the  weight  of  their  armour. 

Don  Tarrasez,  with  half-closed  eyes,  stood  motion- 
less, resembling  one  of  those  statues  cased  in  iron 
ornamenting  Gothic  halls.  The  young  D'Ossuna, 
almost  worn  out  with  weariness  and  sorrow,  was 
leaning  against  a  marble  pillar.  And  King  Philip, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  hasty  steps,  paused  occa- 
sionally to  listen  for  some  distant  noise.  At  one  time 
he  stopped  to  examine  the  hour-glass,  at  another, 
with  that  mingling  of  superstitious  feeling  appa- 
rently as  inconsistent  with  some  points  of  his  cha- 
racter as  it  was  with  that  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  he 
knelt  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  porphyry  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Alhambra, — and  implored  her  to  pardon  him  for  the 
bloody  deed  that  was  now  accomplishing.  All  was 
as  silent  as  in  the  palace  of  Azrael,  the  Angel  of 
Death  ;  for  no  one,  however  high  or  exalted  his 
rank,  dared  to  speak  without  the  permission  of  his 
sovereign.  No  sooner  had  the  last  grain  of  sand 
announced  that  the  fatal  hour  had  arrived,  than  the 
king  joyfully  exclaimed  : 

"  The  traitor's  hour  has  come  !  " 
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A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly. 

"The  time  has  expired,"  replied  Philip;  "and 
with  it,  Count  de  Biscay,  your  enemy  is  no  more. 
He  has  fallen  like  the  leaves  of  the  olive-tree  before 
the  blast." 

"  My  enemy,  sire  ? "  exclaimed  Don  Ramirez, 
affecting  surprise. 

"  Yes,  count,"  replied  Philip.  "  Why  repeat  our 
words  ?  Were  you  not  the  rival  of  Don  Guzman  in 
the  affection  of  Donna  Estella, — and  can  rivals  be 
friends  ?  In  truth,  though  we  have  not  spoken  of 
that  at  our  council,  our  royal  word  is  pledged  ; 
Donna  Estella  shall  be  yours  !  Yours  are  her  beauty 
and  her  vast  domains.  Thus,  count,  when  you  hear 
tell  of  the  ingratitude  of  sovereigns,  you  can  say,  we 
at  least  have  not  forgotten  the  true  friend  of  the 
king  and  of  Spain,  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  and 
correspondence  of  Don  Guzman  with  France." 

There  was  more  of  uneasiness  in  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  Don  Eamirez  than  such  gracious  words 
from  the  lips  of  royalty  seemed  calculated  to  excite, 
and  it  was  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  shrinking  from 
such  public  approval,  he  answered  : 

"  Sire,  it  was  with  much  repugnance  I  fulfilled  a 
painful  duty ." 

He  could  not  say  more :  his  embarrassment  seemed 
to  increase.  Tarrasez  coughed,  and  as  D'Ossuna's 
gauntleted  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he 
mentally  ejaculated, — "  Before  this  man  calls  Donna 
Estella  his,  I  will  follow  my  noble  cousin  to  the 
grave.  Let  me  but  see  to-morrow's  dawn,  and  I  will 
avenge  him." 

The  king  continued  : 

"Your  zeal  and  devotedness,  Don  Ramirez,  shall 
be  rewarded.  The  saviour  of  our  throne,  and, 
perhaps,  of  our  dynasty,  merits  no  insignificant  re- 
ward. This  morning  we  commanded  you  to  prepare 
J  with  our  high  chancellor  the  letters  patent  which 
will  give  you  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Governor  of 
Valencia.  Are  these  papers  ready  to  be  signed  ? " 

Was  it  remorse  that  made  Don  Ramirez  tremble 
for  the  moment,  and  draw  back  involuntarily  ?  The 
king  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  and  the  count 
drew  with  some  precipitation  a  roll  of  parchment 
from  his  bosom,  and  kneeling,  presented  it  to  the 
king,  who  received  it,  saying  : 

"To  sign  these  letters  patent  shall  be  our  first 
public  act  to-day.  Treason  has  been  already  punished 
by  the  executioner, — it  is  time  for  the  monarch  to 
reward  his  faithful  servant." 

As  the  king  unrolled  the  parchment,  a  scroll  fell 
from  it  on  the  ground.  With  an  involuntary  cry, 
Don  Ramirez  sprang  forward  to  seize  it,  but  at  a  sign 
from  the  king,  a  page  picked  it  up,  and  it  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Another  moment,  and  the 
monarch's  face  gloomed  wrathfully,  his  eye  flashed 
fire,  and  he  furiously  exclaimed  : 

"  Holy  Virgin,  what  is  this  ? " 


MORE  THAN   ONE   CHECKMATED. 

The  game  of  chess  was  now  over.  Don  Guzman 
had  beaten  Ruy  Lopez, — his  triumph  was  complete, 
and  he  rose,  saying  to  Calavarez, — 

"  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  king,  as 
becomes  one  who  has  never  swerved  from  his  allegi- 
ance to  him.  My  God,  may  this  deed  of  foul  injustice 
fall  only  upon  him  who  has  been  the  instigator  of  it, 
but  may  my  blood  never  call  down  vengeance  upon 
my  king.  I  blame  him  not  for  my  untimely  fate." 

The  executioner  was  now  preparing  the  block, 
while  Ruy  Lopez,  kneeling  in  a  corner,  and  hiding 
ms  face  in  his  mantle,  recited  the  Office  for  the 
Dying. 


Calavarez  laid  his  hand  on  the  duke's  shoulder  to 
remove  his  ruff.  Don  Guzman  drew  back. 

"Touch  not  a  Guzman  with  aught  belonging  to 
thee,  save  this  axe  !  "  said  he,  and  tearing  off  the 
collar,  he  placed  his  head  upon  the  block.  "  Now 
strike,"  added  he  ;  "  I  am  ready  !  " 

The  executioner  raised  the  axe,  and  all  would  have 
been  over,  when  shouts,  and  the  noise  of  hasty  steps, 
and  a  confused  murmur  of  voices,  arrested  the  arm 
of  Calavarez. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  D'Ossuna  threw 
himself  between  the  victim  and  the  executioner. 

"  We  are  in  time  !  " 

"Is  he  alive?"  exclaimed  Tarrasez. 

"  He  is  safe  !  "  cried  D'Ossuna.  "  My  dearest 
friend  and  cousin,  I  had  not  hoped  ever  to  see  you 
again.  God  would  not  suffer  the  innocent  to  perish 
for  the  guilty.  His  holy  name  be  praised  !  " 

"  God  be  praised  ! "  exclaimed  all  present,  and 
amongst  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  was  heard  Don 
Ruy  Lopez. 

"  You  have  indeed  arrived  in  time, — dear  friend," 
said  Don  Guzman  to  his  cousin,  "for  now^  I  have 
not  strength  left  to  die." 

He  fainted  on  the  block ; — the  revulsion  was  too 
mighty. 

Ruy  Lopez  sprang  to  his  side,  and  raising  him  in 
his  arms,  bore  him  to  the  royal  saloon.  The  nobles 
followed,  and  when  Don  Guzman  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  he  beheld  all  his  friends  thronging 
around  him,  with  congratulations,  which  the  presence 
of  the  monarch  scarcely  restrained.  To  Don  Guz- 
man, it  all  seemed  a  dream.  One  moment  with  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  the  next  in  the  royal  saloon. 
He  had  yet  to  learn,  that  Don  Ramirez,  agitated  by 
secret  remorse,  and  flurried  by  the  impatience  of  the 
monarch,  had,  with  the  letters  patent,  the  royal  signa- 
ture to  which  was  to  crown  all  his  ambitious  hopes, 
drawn  from  his  bosom  a  document,  fatal  alike  to  those 
hopes  and  to  himself.  That  paper  contained  indica- 
tions not  only  of  a  plot  to  ruin  Don  Guzman,  but 
of  treasonable  designs  against  the  sovereign,  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  the  king's  suspicions,  and  further 
inquiry  soon  extorted  confession  from  the  lips  of 
the  traitor  himself.  He  was  instantly  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Calavarez,  who,  this 
time,  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  own  head 
must  answer  for  any  delay  in  executing  the  royal 
mandate. 

Need  we  say  that  Don  Guzman's  deliverance  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  court,  and  even  the  stern 
monarch  himself  condescended  to  express  his  satis- 
faction that  his  favourite  had  escaped. 

"It  is  our  royal  desire,"  he  said,  "  that  henceforth, 
to  f  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  your  almost  mira- 
culous escape,  that  you  bear  in  your  escutcheon  a 
silver  axe  on  an  azure  chessboard.  It  is  also  our 
royal  will  and  pleasure  that  Donna  Estella  shall  be 
your  bride,  and  that  your  nuptials  be  solemnized  in 
this  our  palace  of  the  Escurial." 

Then,  turning  to  Ruy  Lopez,  he  added,  "  I  am 
sure  the  Church  has  found  a  good  servant  in  her  new 
bishop.  As  a  mark  of  our  royal  favour,  we  bestow 
upon  you  a  scarlet  robe  enriched  with  diamonds,  to 
wear  on  the  day  of  your  consecration.  You  well 
deserve  this  at  my  hands,  for  your  game  of  chess  with 
Don  Guzman." 

"Sire,"  replied  Ruy  Lopez,  "  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  need  no  ponsolation  for  being  check- 
mated." 

The  king  smiled — so  did  the  court. 

"Now,  my  lords,"  added  Philip,  "we  invite  you 
to  our  royal  banquet.  Let  covers  for  Don  Guzman 
and  for  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  be  placed  at  the  table 
with  ourself.  Your  arm,  Don  Guzman." 
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THE  THKEE  CHAPLETS; 

OR, 

THE    SPIRIT     OF     THE     FLOWERS. 

"  Which  is  the  loveliest  wreath, 
Which  arc  the  sweetest  flowers, 

That  are  cull'd  to  deck  a  mortal  brow, 
From  my  sun-lit,  dewy  bow'rs  ?  " 

And  the  fairy  Spirit  paused, 

With  a  glance  of  beaming  light ; 

Folding  his  radiant  purple  wings 
O'er  bell  and  blossom  bright. 

The  Bride  had  a  starry  chaplet, 
In  the  dark  waves  of  her  hair  ; 

The  orange-bloom  and  the  myrtle  shone 
In  their  glossy  beauty  there. 

But  sorrow-clouds  were  passing 

O'er  the  rich  blue  of  her  eye, 
And  the  gems  on  her  bosom  trembled 

With  the  deep  and  throbbing  sigh. 

Leaves  of  the  glistening  laurel 
Flashed  in  the  courtly  throng  ; 

Shedding  a  halo  round  the  brow 
Of  the  kingly  Child  of  Song. 

But  a  dim,  dim  shadow  rested, — 

A  weariness  dwelt  there  ; 
Faint  were  those  perfumed  chambers, 

To  the  breezy  forest  air. 

False  were  the  honey'd  words  of  praise, 

That  in  whispers  floated  by  ; 
False  was  the  clasp  of  many  a  hand, 

The  glance  of  many  an  eye  ! 

The  king-cup,  and  the  daisy, 

And  purple  violet  smiled, 
On  the  white  and  open  forehead 

Of  the  joyous,  bounding  child. 

No  troubled  thoughts  were  there, — 

No  mournful  memory  shed, 
A  weight  of  gloom  o'er  the  golden  curls 

Of  that  young  glorious  head  ! 

With  a  merry  shout  of  glee, 

To  his  mother's  arms  he  sprung  ; 

The  Spring's  green,  mossy,  primrose-haunts 
With  his  silv'ry  laughter  rung  ! 

The  Spirit  of  the  Flowers  mark'd 

That  radiant  infant  brow  ; 
With  a  voice  like  fairy  music-tones 

He  murmured  soft  and  low, — 

"  There  is  no  dazzling  chaplet, 

No  wreath  of  jewelled  pride, 
No  bloom  so  rarely  beautiful, 

In  all  my  kingdom  wide, — 

"  As  the  fresh,  pure,  wild-flow'r  garland, 
Round  the  child's  sweet  sunny  face, 

Ere  the  world  has  dimm'd  its  loveliness, 
Or  stole  one  cherub  grace  !  " 
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ADOLPHE  THIERS. 

M.  THIERS  is  one  of  the  notable  celebrities  of  our 
day.  Though  a  Frenchman,  his  name  is  well  known 
in  England  as  the  author  of  the  famous  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  in  his  own  country,  he 
is  also  known  as  a  distinguished  orator  and  states- 
man :  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Thiers  is 
the  cleverest  man  in  France. 

You  enter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  some  day 
of  grand  debate.  A  speaker  has  possession  of  the 
ear  of  the  house.  You  see  little  more  than  his  head 
above  the  marble  of  the  tribune,  but  the  head  is  a 
good  one, — large,  well-formed,  and  intelligent.  His 
eyes,  the  twinkle  of  which  you  can  discern  behind 
those  huge  spectacles  he  wears,  are  keen  and  piercing. 
His  face  is  short,  and  rather  disfigured  by  a  grin,  but 
when  he  speaks,  it  is  lively,  volatile,  and  expressive 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  thin  nervous  lips, 
curled  like  Voltaire's,  are  characterized  by  a  smile, 
by  turns  the  most  winning,  sarcastic,  and  subtle,  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Listen  to  him.  He  speaks  with  a  nasal  twang  and 
a  provincial  accent.  He  has  no  melody  in  his  voice. 
It  is  loud  and  ear-piercing, — that  of  a  vixen.  Some- 
times it  rises  to  a  screech,  as  that  of  Sheil's  did. 
And  yet  all  ears  hang  listening  to  that  voice,  which 
pours  forth  a  succession  of  words  embodying  ideas  as 
clear  as  crystal,  copious  almost  to  excess,  but  never 
tiresome.  His  exuberant  thoughts  flow  from  him 
without  effort ;  he  is  perfectly  easy,  frank,  familiar, 
and  colloquial,  in  his  style  ;  his  illustrations  are  most 
happy,  often  exceedingly  brilliant.  Be  his  theme 
ever  so  unpopular,  he  is  invariably  listened  to  with 
interest.  His  diminutive  figure,  his  grim  face,  his 
screeching  voice,  are  all  forgotten  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  eloquence,  and  in  the  felicitous  dexterity  of  his 
argument.  That  speaker  is  M.  Thiers. 

Such  as  his  position  is,  he  has  made  it  himself. 
He  has  worked  his  way  upwards  from  obscure 
poverty.  He  owes  nothing  to  birth,  but  every- 
thing to  labour.  His  father  was  a  poor  locksmith 
of  Marseilles,  where  Adolphe  was  born  in  the 
year  1797.  Through  the  interest  of  some  of  his 
mother's  relations,  the  boy  obtained  admission  to  the 
free  school  of  Marseilles,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  industry,  and  achieved  considerable 
success.  From  thence,  at  eighteen,  he  went  to  study 
law  at  the  town  of  Aix.  Here  it  was  that  he  formed 
his  friendship  with  Mignet,  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished historian.  These  two  young  men,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  dry  labours  in  the  study  of  law, 
directed  their  attention  to  literary,  historical,  and 
political  subjects.  Thiers  even  led  a  political  party  of 
the  students  of  Aix,  and  harangued  them  against  the 
government  of  the  restoration.  He  was  practising  his 
eloquence  for  the  tribune,  though  he  then  knew  it  not. 
He  thus  got  into  disgrace  with  the  professors  and 
the  police,  but  the  students  were  ardently  devoted  to 
him.  He  competed  for  a  prize  essay,  and  though  his 
paper  was  the  best,  the  professors  refused  to  adjudge 
the  prize  to  "  the  little  Jacobin."  The  competition 
was  adjourned  till  next  year.  Thiers  sent  in  his 
paper  again  "next  year,"  but  meanwhile,  a  produc- 
tion arrived  from  Paris,  which  eclipsed  all  the  others. 
To  this  the  prize  was  speedily  adjudged  by  the  pro- 
fessors. But  great  was  their  dismay,  when,  on  open- 
ing the  sealed  letter  containing  the  name  of  the  com- 
petitor, it  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  that  of 
M.  Thiers  himself ! 

The  young  lawyer  commenced  practice  in  the  town 
of  Aix,  but  finding  it  up-hill  work,  and  not  at  all 
productive,  he  determined  to  remove,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Mignet,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris. 
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Full  of  talents,  but  light  in  pocket,  the  two  friends 
entered  the  capital,  and  took  lodgings  in  one  of  its 
obscurest  and  dirtiest  quarters, — a  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  dark  Passage  Montesquieu,  of 
which  a  deal  chest  of  drawers,  a  walnut-wood  bed- 
stead, two  chairs,  and  a  small  black  table  somewhat 
rickety,  constituted  the  furniture.  There  the  two 
students  lodged,  working  for  the  future.  They  did  not 
wait  with  their  hands  folded.  Thiers  was  only  twenty- 
four,  but  he  could  already  write  with  brilliancy  and 
power,  as  his  prize  essay  had  proved.  He  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Manuel,  then  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Paris,  who  introduced  Thiers  to  Lafitte,  the 
banker,  and  Lafitte  got  him  admitted  among  the 
editors  of  the  Const  itutionellc,  then  the  leading  jour- 
nal. It  was  the  organ  of  Les  Epiciers,  or  "  grocers," 
in  other  words,  of  the  rising  middle  classes  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  Mignet  obtained  a  similar  engage- 
ment on  the  Courrier. 

The  position  of  Thiers  was  a  good  one  to  start 
from,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant  style,  admirably  suited 
for  polemical  controversy  ;  and  he  soon  attracted 
notice  by  the  boldness  of  his  articles.  He  ventured 
to  write  on  all  subjects,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
learned  something  of  them.  Art,  politics,  literature, 
philosophy,  religion,  history,  all  came  alike  ready  to 
his  hand.  In  Francs,  the  literary  man  is  a  much 
greater  person  than  he  is  in  England.  There  the 
journalist  is  more  than  equal  to  a  great  borough- 
mongering  lord  among  ourselves.  He  is  a  veritable 
member  of  the  fourth  estate,  which  in  France  over- 
shadows all  others.  Thiers  became  known,  invited, 
courted,  and  was  a  frequenter  of  the  most  brilliant 
salons  of  the  opposition.  But  newspaper  writing 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  man.  He  must  write  history  too,  and  his 
theme  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  great 
French  Revolution.  Our  readers  must  know  the 
book  well  enough.  It  is  remarkably  rapid,  brilliant, 
stylish, — full  of  interest  in  its  narrative,  though  not 
very  scrupulous  in  its  morality, — decidedly  fatalistic, 
recognizing  heroism  only  in  the  conqueror,  and  un- 
worthiness  only  in  the  vanquished, — in  short,  the 
history  of  M.  Thiers  is  a  deification  of  success.  But 
ordinary  readers  did  not  look  much  below  the  sur- 
face ;  the  brilliant  narrative,  which  ministered  abun- 
dantly to  the  national  appetite  for  "glory,"  fascinated 
all  readers  ;  and  M.  Thiers  at  once  took  his  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political 
leaders  of  France. 

He  became  a  partner  in  the  Constitutionelle ;  de- 
scended from  his  garret,  turned  dandy,  and  fre- 
quented Tortoni's.  Nothing  less  than  a  handsome 
hotel  could  now  contain  him.  Thiers  has  grown  a 
successful  man,  and  to  such  nothing  is  denied. 
Liberalism  had  thriven  so  well  with  him,  that  he 
must  go  a  little  further,  he  must  be  democratic  ;  the 
drift  of  opinion  was  then  in  that  direction,  so  he  set 
on  foot  the  National,  the  organ  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  war  which  this  paper  waged 
against  the  government  of  Charles  X.  and  the 
Polignac  ministry,  was  of  the  most  relentless  kind. 
The  National  it  was,  that  stung  the  government  into 
the  famous  Ordonnances,  which  issued  in  the  "  Three 
Days'"  Revolution  of  1830.  Thiers  was,  throughout, 
the  soul  of  this  ardent,  obstinate,  brilliant  struggle 
against  the  old  Bourbon  government. 

The  National  had  only  been  seven  months  in  exist- 
ence, when  the  event  referred  to  occurred.  The 
Ordonnances  against  the  Press  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  July.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  Press,  and  several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  met  at  the 
office  of  the  National.  M.  Thiers  at  once  pro- 


pounded the  course  that  was  to  be  adopted  at  this 
juncture. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "what's  to  be  done  now,  as  to 
opposition  in  the  journals, — in  our  articles  ?  Come  ! 
we  must  perform  an  act." 

"  And  what  mean  you  by  an  act  ?  " 

"A  signal  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  is  110 
law  ! — A  protest ! " 

"Well— do  it  then  !  "  was  the  reply. 

A  committee  was  named,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  composed  of  Thiers,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois- 
Lemaire.  Thiers  drew  up  the  protest :  he  inserted 
the  leading  idea, — "The  writers  of  jotirnals,  called 
upon  the  first  to  obey,  ought  to  give  the  first 
example  of  resistance."  This  was  the  signal  of 
revolution  !  Some  said, — "  Good  !  We  shall  insert 
the  protest  as  a  leading  article  in  our  journals." 
"Not  only  that,"  said  Thiers,  "we  must  put  our 
names  under  it,  and  our  heads  under  it."  The  pro- 
test was  agreed  to,  after  considerable  disciission  ;  it 
was  published  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris  indorsed  the 
protest  in  the  streets  of  Paris  the  ^ery  next  day. 
Thus  Thiers  performed  the  initial  act,  which  led  to  the 
expulsion  from  France  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  But  it  ought  to  be  added  that, 
after  having  signed  the  protest,  which  was  published 
next  morning,  Thiers  returned  to  muse  in  the  shades 
of  Montmorency,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  until 
the  29th,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  barricades 
had  been  fought. 

Of  course,  Thiers  was  now  a  man  of  greater  mark 
than  ever.  The  new  government  of  the  Citizen  King 
at  once  secured  him  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Marseilles 
locksmith,  the  poor  law  student  of  Aix,  the  news- 
paper writer  of  the  garret,  was  now  appointed  Coun- 
sellor of  State  and  Secretary-General  of  Finance. 
It  is  said  that  the  Citizen  King  even  offered  him 
the  Portfolio  of  Finance,  which  he  declined  on  the 
ground  of  inexperience  ;  but  he  afterwards  accepted 
the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  mainly 
directed  that  important  part  of  the  administi'ation 
through  a  crisis  of  great  financial  difficulty.  He  was 
sent  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  member  for 
Aix,  at  whose  college  he  had  studied. 

Thiers  was  no  favourite  when  he  entered  the 
Chamber ;  he  was  very  generally  disliked,  and  he  did 
much  to  alarm  the  timid  by  his  style  of  dressing 
a-la-Danton,  as  well  as  by  his  high-flown  phrases  in 
favour  of  democratizing  Europe,  saving  Poland, 
delivering  Belgium,  and  passing  the  Rhine.  His 
eloquence  was  then  bluster,  but  as  he  grew  older,  he 
became  more  polished,  more  cautious,  and  more 
politic.  When  the  Lafitte  ministry  fell,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member,  Thiers  at  once  deserted  that 
party,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Casimir-Perier 
administration.  He  fell  foul  of  his  old  comrades, 
who  proclaimed  him  a  renegade.  Never  mind ! 
Thiers  was  a  clever  fellow,  who  knew  what  cards  he 
was  playing.  He  who  was  for  passing  the  Rhine, 
was  now  all  for  repose  and  peace  ;  he  would  have  no 
more  innovations,  nor  propagandism ;  before,  the 
advocate  of  equality  and  democracy,  he  now  became 
the  defender  of  conservatism,  the  peerage,  and  the 
old  institutions  of  France.  He  stood  almost  alone  in 
defending  the  peerage,  but  it  fell  nevertheless,  and  - 
the  revolution  went  on. 

On  Marshal  Soult  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  1831,  Thiers  was  appointed  Minister  of  thelnterior. 
La  Vende'e  was  in  flames  at  the  time,  Belgium  was 
menaced,  and  excitement  generally  prevailed.  Thiers 
acted  with  great  energy  under  the  circumstances  ; 
by  means  of  gold,  a  traitor  was  found  who  secured 
the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  rebellion 
in  Vende'e  was  extinguished.  A  French  army  was 
sent  against  Antwerp,  the  citadel  was  taken,  and  the 
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independence  of  Belgium  secured.  In  the  Chambers, 
Thiers  obtained  a  credit  for  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  for  the  completion  of  public  works.  The 
statue  of  Napoleon  was  replaced  on  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me ;  public  works  were  everywhere  proceeded 
with  ;  roads  were  formed  ;  canals  dug  ;  and  industry 
began  generally  to  revive.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  was  successful. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  republicans  were 
yet  a  powerful  party,  and  the  government  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Seci*et 
associations  were  put  down,  and  an  explosion  took 
place.  Insurrections  broke  out  at  Paris  and  Lyons  ; 
Thiers  went  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  was  less 
sparing  of  his  person  than  he  had  been  during  the 
three  days  of  Paris  ;  for  at  Lyons  two  officers  fell  at 
his  side,  killed  by  musket-shots  aimed  at  the  minister 
himself.  At  length  the  insurrection  was  got  under ; 
dissensions  occurred  in  the  ministry ;  Thiers  retired, 
but  soon  after  took  office  under  Marshal  Mortier  ; 
the  fetes  of  July,  1835,  arrived;  the  Fieschi  massacre 
took  place,  Thier^  being  by  the  king's  side  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  Laws  against  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
followed  this  diabolic  act,  and  now  M.  Thiers  was  found 
on  the  side  of  repression  of  free  speech.  The  laws 
against  the  Press  were  enforced  by  him  with  rigour. 
He  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  power.  He  became 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  the  Spanish  intervention  question 
occurred.  Thiers  was  in  favour  of  intervention,  and  the 
majority  of  the  ministry  were  opposed  to  it.  Thiers 
resigned  office,  and  bided  his  time.  He  went  to  Eome 
and  kissed  the  Pope's  toe,  bringing  home  with  him 
leather  trunks  of  the  middle  ages,  Roman  medals, 
and  a  store  of  new  arguments  against  democracy. 

A  coalition  ministry  was  formed  in  1838,  and 
Thiers,  "  the  Mirabeau  gadfly,"  as  a  pungent  lady 
styled  him  about  this  time,  became  the  leader  of  the 
party.  Thiers  failed  in  his  assaults  on  the  ministry  ; 
Mole*  reigned,  then  Guizot ;  and  the  brilliant 
Thiers  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  simple 
deputy  on  the  seats  of  the  opposition.  But  again 
did  M.  Thiers  find  himself  in  power,  after  the  failure 
of  the  ministry  on  the  Dotation  Bill  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours.  The  ministry  of  March  1st,  1840,  was  formed, 
and  Thiers  was  the  President  of  the  Council.  Louis 
Philippe  confided  all  to  him ;  but,  though  Louis 
trusted  Thiers,  and  perhaps  owed  his  crown  to  him, 
this  statesman  seemed  really  to  be  his  evil  genius. 
The  Thiers  ministry  brought  the  government  of 
France  into  imminent  danger  from  foreign  powers, 
and  was  replaced,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  by  that  of 
Guizot,  in  October.  Thiers  again  relapsed  into 
violent  opposition.  Years  passed,  during  which  he 
proceeded  with  his  completion  of  the  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  which  brought  him  in  large 
gains.  The  fatal  year  of  1848  arrived  ;  and  when 
Guizot  was  driven  from  power,  Louis  Philippe  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  cKarged  M.  Thiers  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry.  It  did  not  last  an  hour. 
The  revolution  of  1848  was  already  consummated. 

The  career  of  Thiers  since  then  is  well  known. 
For  a  time  he  disappeared  from  France  ;  haunted 
Louis  Philippe's  foot-steps, — still  protesting  undying 
love  for  that  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  He 
returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  is 
again  in  opposition  ;  though  what  he  is,  and  what  the 
principles  he  holds,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Principles, 
indeed,  seem  to  stick  to  Thiers  but  lightly.  One 
day  he  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  socialism,  the  next  he 
is  its  defender.  He  is  a  Free-trader  to-day,  a  Pro- 
tectionist to-morrow.  He  is  a  liberal  and  a  conserva- 
tive by  turns.  In  short,  he  is  a  man  "  too  clever  by 
half,"  and  seems  constantly  tempted,  like  many  skilful 
speakers,  to  show  how  much  can  be  said  on  both 


sides  of  a  question.  He  is  greatest  in  an  attack  ;  he 
is  a  capital  puller-down  :  when  anything  is  to  be 
built  up,  you  will  not  find  Thiers  among  the  con- 
structors. He  is  a  thoroughly  dexterous  man, — 
sagacious,  subtle,  scheming,  and  indefatigable.  Few 
trust  him,  and  yet,  see  how  he  is  praised  !  "  Have 
you  read  Thiers'  speech  ?  Ah  !  there  is  a  transcen- 
dent orator  !  "  "  Bah  !  "  says  another,  "  who  believes 
in  what  Thiers  says  ?  The  little  stinging  dwarf, — he 
is  only  the  roue  of  the  tribune  !  " 

Thus,  though  Thiers  has  many  admirers,  he  has 
few  friends.  His  changes  have  been  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  on  many  occasions,  that  few  care  to  trust 
him.  He  ia  not  a  man  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
has  been  a  republican  and  a  monarchist  by  turns : 
who  knows  but  to-morrow  he  may  be  a  Red  ?  It  all 
depends  on  how  the  wind  blows  !  This  is  what  they 
say  of  M.  Thiers.  The  nobles  regard  him  as  a  par- 
venu; the  republicans  stigmatize  him  as  a  renegade. 
The  monarchists  think  of  him  as  a  waiter  on  Provi- 
dence. 

M.  Cormenin  (Timon),  in  his  Livre  dei  Orateur*,  has 
drawn  a  portrait  of  Thiers  with  a  pencil  of  caustic. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  severe  ;  but  many  say  it  is  just. 
In  that  masterly  sketch,  Cormenin  says,' — '"Prin- 
ciples make  revolutions  and  revolutionists.  Principles 
found  monarchies,  aristocracies,  republics,  parlia- 
ments. Principles  are  morals  and  religion,  peace 
and  war.  Principles  govern  the  world.  In  truth, 
M.  Thiers  affirms  that  there  are  no  principles,  that  is 
to  say,  M.  Thiers  has  none.  That  is  all." 


OLD  SULTAN. 

FEOM     THE     GERMAN. 

A  countryman  once  had  a  faithful  dog  called  Sultan, 
which  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  and  having,  at 
last,  lost  all  his  teeth,  was  no  longer  able  to  seize 
either  wolf  or  robber. 

"  I'll  shoot  that  dog  to-morrow/'  said  the  master 
to  his  wife,  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  the  cottage  door ; 
"  he's  of  no  use  to  us  now." 

But  the  wife  felt  compassion  for  the  faithful  animal, 
and  answered,  "  He  has  served  us  well  for  many 
years, — I  think  we  owe  him  his  daily  bread  for  the 
short  time  he  has  to  live." 

"Thou'rt  not  over  wise,  wife!"  replied  the  man, 
"  he  hasn't  a  tooth  in  his  head, — he  can't  defend  the 
house  at  night, — and  if  he  has  served  us  well,  he  has 
been  well  fed  for  it." 

The  poor  dog  lay  basking  in  the  sun  close  by,  and 
heard  all  this  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  He  had  for 
some  time  been  intimate  with  a  wolf  that  lived  in 
the  neighbouring  wood,  and  when  evening  came,  he 
hastened  to  tell  his  friend  of  his  approaching  fate. 

"  Listen  to  me,  godfather,"  said  the  wolf,  when  he 
had  heard  Old  Sultan's  story,  "Take  heart ;  I  can  help 
you  in  this  hour  of  need.  My  plan  is  this, — when 
your  master  and  his  wife  go  with  their  babe  into  the 
hay-field  to-morrow  morning,  do  you  follow.  The 
woman  always  lays  the  child  in  the  shade  behind 
the  hedge,  while  she  is  at  work  ;  you  must  lie  down 
by  it,  as  if  to  keep  watch.  Then  I  will  rush  out  of 
the  wood,  snatch  up  the  little  one,  and  run  away,  while 
you  pursue  me.  Then  I  will  let  the  child  drop,  and 
you  must  carry  it  back  to  its  parents,  who  will  believe 
that  you  have  saved  it,  and,  therefore,  be  so  thankful 
to  you,  that  instead  of  killing  you,  they  will  love  and 
honour  you,  and  never  let  you  want  for  anything  as 
long  as  you  live." 

The  counsel  pleased  the  dog,  and  as  it  was  planned, 
so  it  was  performed.  The  countryman  screamed  when 
he  saw  the  wolf  running  away  with  his  child,  but 
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when  Old  Sultan  brought  it  back  unhurt,  he  joyfully 
stroked  the  faithful  animal,  and  cried,  "  Not  one  of 
thy  hairs  shall  be  hurt,  good  fellow  !  as  long  as  thou 
livest  thou  shalt  have  food  and  shelter  !  "  And  then, 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  Go  quickly  home,  and 
make  some  broth  for  Old  Sultan, — he  has  no  teeth  for 
meat, — and  put  my  pillow  in  his  kennel,  he  shall  have 
it  for  his  bed  !  "  From  that  time  forward,  Old  Sultan 
was  as  happy  as  he  could  be. 

Not  long  after,  the  wolf  came  to  congratulate  the 
dog  that  all  had  succeeded  so  well.  "But  godfather," 
added  he,  "  you'll  wink  a  bit  now,  I  hope,  when  I 
want  a  fat  sheep." 

"  Don't  reckon  on  that,"  replied  the  dog,  "  I  must 
be  faithful  to  my  master." 

The  wolf,  however,  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  so  came  slinking  to  the  sheepfold  that 
very  night.  But  Old  Sultan  soon  roused  his  master, 
who  gave  chase  to  the  thief,  and  combed  his  hair  very 
uncomfortably  with  the  flail. 

"  Only  wait,  you  good-for-nothing  dog  !  "  cried  he, 
as  he  scampered  off, — "  you  shall  suffer  for  this  !  " 

The  next  morning  the  wolf  sent  the  boar  to 
summon  the  dog  to  the  wood  to  settle  their  misunder- 
standing. Old  Sultan  accordingly  sought  some  one 
to  accompany  him  as  his  second,  but  could  only  find  a 
cat  who  had  but  three  legs,  on  which  she  limped  so 
miserably,  that  her  tail  stood  straight  up  with  the 
pain.  As  they  came  near  the  appointed  place,  the 
wolf  and  his  second,  who  were  already  there,  thought 
they  were  bringing  a  sword,  for  such  the  upright  tail 
appeared  to  them  ;  and  when  the  poor  three-legged 
animal  limped  they  fancied  she  was  picking  up  stones 
to  fling  at  them.  They  were  both  so  frightened  that 
the  boar  hid  himself  among  some  bushes,  and  the 
wolf  ran  up  a  tree,  and  when  the  dog  and  the  cat 
reached  the  spot,  they  were  surprised  to  find  no  one 
there.  Presently,  however,  the  cat  saw  one  of  the 
boar's  ears,  which  were  sticking  out  of  the  bushes, 
move,  and  mistaking  it  for  a  mouse,  she  sprang  upon 
it,  and  bit  it  through  in  a  moment.  The  boar  ran  off 
as  fast  as  he  could,  screaming,  "  Look  up  in  the  tree, 
look  up  in  the  tree,  the  guilty  one  is  hidden  there  !  " 

The  wolf  then  came  down  so  ashamed  that  he  had 
proved  himself  such  a  coward,  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  peace  with  the  dog. 


THE    BROTHERS. 

ONE  fine  spring  day  in  1831,  I  was  walking,  accom- 
panied by  a  physician,   in  the  gardens  belonging  to 
j   the  celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Paris,  conducted 

\   by  Dr.  B .     At  the  turn  of  an  alley  I  suddenly 

|  found  myself  close  to  an  old  man,  on  whose  arm 
leaned  a  youth,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  countenance  of  the  first  wore  an  expression 
of  profound  sadness,  while  the  young  man's  eye 
gleamed  with  the  wild  strange  fire  of  madness. 

The  aged  man  saluted  me  with  silent  courtesy,  but 
the  younger  ran  to  me,  seized  my  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, "A  glorious  day  !  Monsieur  ;  the  scaffold  is 
ready  on  the  Plaza  Bemposta !  Do  you  see  the 
crowds  assembled  ?  And  look  !  chained  on  yonder 
cart,  that  woman  with  the  pale  and  savage  face  ;  that 
is  Queen  Carlotta,  the  wife  of  Juan  VI.,  the  mother 
of  Don  Miguel.  'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  die,  tigress  ! — 
thy  turn  to  bow  beneath  the  axe,  and  redden  the 
scaffold  with  thy  blood  !  But  adieu,"  he  added, 
addressing  me,  "  they  are  waiting  for  me, — they  call 
me  !  I  am  the  queen's  executioner  ! " 

I  turned  towards  the  old  man,  but  he  only  shook 
his  head  and  sighed  ;  then  I  questioned  the  physician 
who  accompanied  me. 

"That  young  man,"  he  said,   "is  one  of  the  most 


interesting  cases  we  have  ;  his  history  is  a  strange 
one." 

My  curiosity  was  now  excited,  and  I  begged  of  my 
companion  to  satisfy  it. 

"  May  I,  without  indiscretion,  listen  also  ?"  asked 
a  tall  man,  with  a  sad  and  gloomy  countenance,  who 
now  approached  us,  and  who,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 
was  under  Dr.  B-— — 's  care  for  a  serious  affection  of 
the  heart. 

"You  may,  certainly,"  replied  my  friend,  bowing, 
and  then  began  : — "  In  the  year  1823,  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Portugal  inhabited  an  old  castle  not  far 
from  Coimbra.  The  Marquis  de  San  Payo,  the  head 
of  this  house,  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
revolution  which,  for  a  short  time,  removed  from 
the  throne  Juan  VI.  and  his  imperious  queen,  Car- 
lotta. The  attempt,  however,  having  been  finally 
frustrated,  the  men  who  had  made  it  fell  victims  to 
their  temerity,  and  the  Marquis,  disgraced  and  dis- 
trusted by  the  reigning  powers,  was  forced  to  live  in 
his  castle,  as  it  were  in  exile.  His  wife  and  his  two 
sons  accompanied  him  thither  ;  the  ^eldest  of  these, 
named  Manoel,  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  an 
ardent  excitable  temperament ;  his  brother,  Jacinto, 
two  years  younger,  was  of  a  tender,  melancholy, 
dreamy  disposition.  The  minds  of  both  were  fully 
nurtured  in  the  political  views  which  had  ruined  their 
father's  fortunes,  both  by  his  conversation  and  the 
instructions  imparted  to  them  at  the  college  of 
Coimbra.  That  city  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
Cortes'  revolutionary  operations,  and  the  University 
had  not  escaped  the  contagious  excitement  of  the 
times.  The  students  organized  the  plan  of  a  new 
insurrection,  and  at  their  head  was  Manoel ;  the  con- 
test, however,  proved  an  unequal  one, — a  charge  of 
cavalry,  a  few  volleys  of  shot  and  shell,  two  hundred 
corpses  on  the  field,  and  all  was  over.  Manoel  was 
taken,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Oporto.  The 
rebels  were  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first,  and 
least  guilty,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment, the  second  to  transportation,  and  the  third  to 
death  ;  amongst  the  latter  was  Manoel.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  for 
amongst  his  judges  was  the  Duca  d' Arenas,  a  former 
rival  of  the  Marquis,  first  in  love  and  then  in  ambi- 
tion, whose  cowardly  malicious  spirit  sought  to  strike 
the  father  through  the  son." 

Here  the  stranger,  who  was  listening  attentively, 
gave  a  visible  start. 

"  Imagine,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "  what  must  have 
been  the  anguish  of  the  poor  parents,  and  of  Jacinto. 
The  boy's  energies  were  roused  by  his  mighty  grief; 
he  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Bemposta,  and  went 
straight  to  the  hall,  where  the  queen  was  giving 
audience  to  her  favourite,  d'Arenas.  When  Jacinto 
crossed  the  threshold,  he  paused  ;  a  woman  was  before 
him, — a  cold  and  haughty  woman.  No  trace  of  pity 
or  of  softness  lingered  on  her  features,  or  beamed  in 
her  piercing  eyes  :  no,  her  heart  was  ice,  her  face  iron. 

(<  'Pardon,  Madam  ! '  cried  the  boy,  falling  on  his 
knees. 

"  '  Child,  we  know  of  naught  but  justice  ;  who  art 
thou, — what  dost  thou  want  ? ' 

"  '  I  am  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  San  Payo,  and 
I  come  to  ask  pardon  for  my  brother.' 

"The  Duke  d'Arenas  looked  up,  and  exchanged 
glances  with  the  queen.  ' Madam,'  said  he,  'the  best 
clemency  in  political  affairs  is  shown  by  the  sword  of 
the  executioner  ! ' 

"  '  Manoel  is  but  sixteen  years  old  ! '  cried  Jacinto, 
in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  '  So  much  the  better,'  replied  Carlotta ;  '  he  will 
go  the  more  surety  and  speedily  to  heaven  /  '* 

v  *  These  words  are  matter  of  history. 
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"  Next  morning  the  condemned  cart  left  the  prison 
of  Oporto  ;  it  contained  the  two  brothers,  for  Donna 
Carlotta,  with  an  incredible  refinement  of  cruelty, 
had  ordered  that  Jaciuto  should  be  present  at  the 
execution.  T  shall  not  try  to  describe  the  last  scene 
of  this  fearful  drama  ;  when  Manoel  bowed  his  head, 
Jacinto  started  upright ;  and  when  the  fatal  blow 
had  fallen,  he  crouched  down  on  the  scaftold  ;  a 
smile  parted  his  lips, — he  was  struck  with  madness  ! 
Concealed  amongst  the  crowd,  the  Marquis  had  wit- 
nessed all,  but  no  external  emotion  betrayed  his 
inward  agony  ;  his  tearless  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
axe  which  had  hewn  down  the  noblest  branch  of  his 
house.  As  to  the  Marchioness,  her  woe  was  also 
silent :  eight  days  afterwards,  she  was  found  dead, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Manoel's  portrait.  The  Mar- 
quis, after  a  time,  went  to  England  with  Jacinto, 
where  he  was  during  a  year  and  a  half  under  medical 
treatment,  but  without  benefit.  Afterwards,  they 
went  to  Germany,  and  there,  finding  science  equally 
powerless,  the  Marquis  at  length  resolved  to  place 

his  son  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B j  he  is  now  in  a 

fair  way  to  recover." 

"Are   you   sure   of   that?"   asked    the    stranger 


I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it." 

We  walked  towards  the  house,  and  again  saw 
Jacinto  ;  he  was  seated  on  a  grass-plat,  leaning  for- 
ward, with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  His  father 
was  near  him,  grave,  silent,  and  anxious-looking  as 
before.  The  stranger  followed  us,  and,  as  he  came 
near,  the  eyes  of  Jacinto  were  raised,  and  fixed  on  him. 
with  a  wild  bright  look.  Suddenly  the  youth  started 
up,  and  shrieked,  "  the  Duke  d' Arenas  ! "  Then  he 
fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

At  the  unwonted  sound  the  old  man  thought  that 
intellect  and  memory  had  returned  to  his  child,  and, 
forgetting  that  his  enemy,  the  murderer  of  his  eldest 
son,  stood  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  thank 
God  he  is  saved  ! " 

"  He  is  lost,"  said  the  doctor,  sadly. 

A  few  moments  of  awful  silence  followed  ;  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Jacinto,  whose  mouth  was  open,  and 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy.  The  sudden 
shock  had  rendered  him  a  hopeless  idiot. 

The  Duke  d'Arenas  looked  at  the  Marquis  with  an 
earnest  supplicating  expression  ;  and  then,  falling  on 
his  knees  before  him,  exclaimed,  "Pardon me,  I  have 
suffered  !" 

"  I  curse  thee  !  Duke  d'Arenas." 

"Behold  me  at  thy  feet,  Marquis  de  San  Payo  !" 

"  Begone  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  sternly  ;  "  there 
are  between  us  the  corpses  of  my  wife  and  of  my 
eldest  son,  besides  this  other  ruin,  whose  destruction 
you  have  just  achieved  ;  I  am  now  childless  ! " 

The  Duke  d'Arenas  fixed  on  the  Marquis  a  look  so 
filled  with  sorrow  and  despair,  that  it  might  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  his  vengeance  ; — 

"And  I,"  he  said,  bending  his  head,  "can  never 
again  know  repose,  except  in  the  grave  ! " 


HELPS  TO   SELF-CULTUEE. 

ACCIDENTS — OPPOBTUN1TIES — DIFFICULTIES. 

FEW  things  that  happen  in  the  world  are  the  result 
of  accident.  Law  governs  all  ;  there  is  even  a  law  of 
Chances  and  Probabilities,  which  has  been  elaborated 
by  Laplace,  Quetelet,  and  others,  and  applied  by  prac- 
tical men  to  such  purposes  as  life  insurance,  insurances 
against  fire,  shipwreck,  and  so  on.  Many  things 
which  happen  daily,  and  which  are  usually  attributed 
to  chance,  occur  with  such  regularity  that,  where 
the  field  of  observation  is  large,  they  can  almost  be 
calculated  upon  as  certainties. 


But  we  do  not  propose  now  to  follow  out  this  idea, 
interesting  though  it  would  be  ;  we  would  deal  with 
the  matter  of  "  accident  "  in  another  light, — that  of 
self-culture.  When  a  man  has  risen  from  a  humble 
to  a  lofty  position  in  life,  carved  his  name  deep  into 
the  core  of  the  world,  or  fallen  upon  some  sudden 
discovery  with  which  his  name  is  identified  in  all  time 
coming,  his  rise,  his  work,  his  discovery,  is  very  often 
attributed  to  "accident."  The  fall  of  the  apple  is 
often  quoted  as  the  accident  by  which  Newton  dis- 
covered the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  the  convulsed 
frog's  legs,  first  observed  by  Galvani,  are  in  like  man- 
ner quoted  as  an  instance  of  accidental  discovery. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  ;  Newton  had 
been  studying  in  retirement  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  his  head  was  full,  and  his  brain  beating 
with  the  toil  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  when  the 
apple  fell.  The  train  was  already  laid  long  before, 
and  the  significance  of  the  apple's  fall  was  sud- 
denly apprehended  as  only  genius  could  apprehend 
it ;  and  the  discovery,  which  had  long  before  been 
elaborating,  suddenly  burst  on  the  philosopher's  sight. 
So  with  Galvani,  Jenner,  Franklin,  Watt,  Davy,  and 
all  other  philosophers  ;  their  discoveries  were  inva- 
riably the  result  of  patient  labour,  of  long  study,  and 
of  earnest  investigation.  They  worked  their  way 
by  steps,  feeling  for  the  right  road  like  the  blind 
man,  and  always  trying  carefully  the  firmness  of  the 
new  ground  before  venturing  upon  it. 

Genius  of  the  very  highest  kind  never  trusts  to 
accident,  but  is  indefatigable  in  labour.  Buffon  has 
said  of  genius,  "It  is  patience."  Some  one  else 
has  called  it  "intense  purpose  ;"  and  another,  "hard 
work."  Newton  himself  used  to  declare,  that  what- 
ever service  he  had  done  to  the  public  was  not  owing 
to  extraordinary  sagacity,  but  solely  to  industry  and 
patient  thought.  Genius,  however,  turns  to  account 
all  accidents, — call  them  rather  by  their  right  name, 
opportunities.  The  history  of  successful  men  proves 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  cultivating  opportunities, — of 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities, — which  helped 
them  to  success, — which,  indeed,  secured  success. 
Take  the  Crystal  Palace  as  an  instance ;  was  it  a 
sudden  idea, — an  inspiration  of  genius, — flashing  upon 
one  who,  though  no  architect,  must  at  least  have 
been  something  of  a  poet  ?  Not  at  all ;  its  contriver 
was  simply  a  man  who  cultivates  opportunities — a 
laborious,  pains-taking  man,  whose  life  has  been  a 
career  of  labour,  of  diligent  self-improvement,  of 
assiduous  cultivation  of  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  as  Mr.  Paxton  himself  has  shown, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  slowly 
and  patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extending 
over  many  years  ;  and  the  Exhibition  of  1851  merely 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  his 
idea — the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — and  the 
result  is  what  we  have  seen. 

If  opportunities  do  not  fortuitously  occur,  then  the 
man  of  earnest  purpose  proceeds  to  make  them  for 
himself.  He  looks  for  helps  everywhere  ;  there  are 
many  roads  into  Nature  ;  and  if  detei-mined  to  find  a 
path,  a  man  need  not  have  to  wait  long.  He  turns 
all  accidents  to  account,  and  makes  them  promote 
his  purpose.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, pursued  his  trade  of  a  bricklayer  up  to  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  was  first  led  to  study  Hebrew 
by  becoming  interested  in  a  Hebrew  bible,  which  fell 
in  his  way  when  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  a  synagogue  ; 
but  before  this  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  his  intellect,  devoting  all  his  spare  hours 
and  much  of  his  nights  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  cultivated  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  by  the  nights  occupied  by  him 
in  watching  the  flocks  on  the  highland  hills,  of  study- 
ing astronomy  in  the  heavens  ;  and  the  sheep-skin  in 
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which  he  wrapped  himself,  became  him  as  well  as  the 
gown  of  the  Oxford  Professor.  Osgood,  the  Ame- 
rican painter,  when  a  boy,  was  deprived  by  an 
austere  relative  of  the  use  of  pencils  and  paper  ;  but 
he  set  to  work  and  practised  drawing  on  the  sand  of 
the  river  side.  Gifford,  late  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  worked  his  first  problems  in  mathematics, 
when  a  cobbler's  apprentice,  upon  small  scraps  of 
leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the  purpose. 
Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  "Farmer's  Boy,"  wrote 
his  first  poems  on  the  same  material  with  an  awl. 
Bewick  first  practised  his  genius  on  the  cottage-walls 
of  his  native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his 
sketches  in  chalk.  Eittenhouse,  the  astronomer, 
calculated  eclipses  on  the  plough-handle.  Benjamin 
West,  the  painter,  made  his  first  brushes  out  of  the 
cat's  tail. 

It  is  not  accident,  then,  that  helps  a  man  on  in  the 
world,  but  purpose  and  persistent  industry.  These 
make  a  man  sharp  to  discern  opportunities,  and  to 
use  them.  To  the  sluggish  and  the  purposeless,  the 
happiest  opportunities  avail  nothing, — they  pass  them 
by  with  indifference,  seeing  no  meaning  in  them. 
Successful  men  achieve  and  perform,  because  they 
have  the  purpose  to  do  so.  They  "  scorn  delights,  and 
live  laborious  days."  They  labour  with  hand  and 
head.  Difficulties  serve  only  to  draw  forth  the 
energies  of  their  character,  and  often  their  highest 
pleasui'e  is  in  grappling  with  and  overcoming  them. 
Difficulties  are  the  tutors  and  monitors  of  men, 
placed  in  their  path  for  their  best  discipline  and 
development.  Push  through,  then !  strength  will 
grow  with  repeated  effort. 

Doubtless  Professor  Faraday  had  difficulties  to 
encounter,  in  working  his  way  up  from  the  carpen- 
ter's bench  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  scientific  chemist 
and  philosopher.  And  Dr.  Kitto  had  his  difficulties 
to  overcome,  in  reaching  his  present  lofty  position  aa 
one  of  the  best  of  our  biblical  critics  ;  deaf  from  a 
very  early  age,  he  was  for  some  time  indebted  to  the 
poor-rates  for  his  subsistence,  having  composed  his 
first  essays  "in  a  workhouse."  And  Hugh  Miller, 
the  author  of  ''The  Old  Eed  Sandstone,"  had  diffi- 
culties to  grapple  with,  in  the  stone-quarry  in 
Cromarty,  out  of  which  he  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  eminent  honour  and  usefulness.  And 
George  Stephenson  too,  who  was  a  trapper-boy  in  a 
coal-pit,  had  difficulties  to  encounter,  perhaps  greater 
than  them  all  ;  but,  like  a  true  and  strong  man, 
bravely  surmounted  and  triumphed  over  them. 
"  What !' '  said  John  Hunter,  the  first  of  English  sur- 
geons, originally  a  carpenter,  "  Is  there  a  man  whom 
difficulties  dishearten,  who  bends  to  the  storm  ?  He 
will  do  little.  Is  there  one  who  will  conquer  ?  That 
kind  of  man  never  fails." 

Man  must  be  his  own  helper.  He  must  cultivate 
his  own  nature.  No  man  can  do  this  for  him.  No 
institution  can  do  it.  Possibly  a  man  may  get 
another  to  do  his  work  for  him,  but  not  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him.  A  man's  best  help  is  in  himself, — in 
his  own  heart,  his  own  soul,  his  own  resolute  pur- 
pose. The  battle  cannot  be  fought  by  proxy.  A 
man's  mind  may  be  roused  by  another,  and  his 
desire  to  improve  and  advance  himself  excited  by 
another ;  but  he  must  mould  his  own  stuff,  quarry 
his  own  nature,  make  his  own  character.  What 
if  a  man  fails  in  one  effort  ?  Let  him  try- 
again  !  Let  him  tiy  hard,  try  often,  and  he  cannot 
fail  ultimately  to  succeed.  No  man  can  tell  what  he 
can  do  until  he  tries,  and  tries  with  resolution. 
Difficulties  often  fall  away  of  themselves,  before  a 
determination  to  overcome  them.  "  There  is  some- 
thing in  resolution,"  Bays  Walker,  in  the  Original, 
"which  has  an  influence  beyond  itself,  and  it  marches 
on  like  a  mighty  lord  among  its  slaves.  All  is 


prostration  where  it  appears.  When  bent  on  good, 
it  is  almost  the  noblest  attribute  of  man  ;  when  on 
evil,  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  only  by  habitual 
resolution,  that  men  succeed  to  any  great  extent, — 
mere  impulses  are  not  sufficient." 

Some  are  scared  from  the  diligent  practice  of  self- 
culture  and  self-help,  because  they  find  their  progress 
to  be  slow.  They  are  in  despair,  because,  having 
planted  their  acorn,  they  do  not  see  it  grow  up  into 
an  oak  at  once.  These  must  cultivate  the  virtue  of 
patience, — one  of  the  quietest  but  most  valuable  of 
human  virtues.  They  must  be  satisfied  to  do  their 
true  work,  and  wait  the  issues  thereof.  "  How 
much,"  says  Carlyle,  "  grows  everywhere,  if  we  do 
but  wait  !  Through  the  swamps  one  will  shape 
causeways,  force  purifying  drains  ;  we  will  learn  to 
thread  the  rocky  inaccessibilities,  and  beaten 
tracks,  worn  smooth  by  mei'e  travelling  human  feet, 
will  form  themselves.  Not  a  difficulty  but  can 
transfigure  itself  into  a  triumph  ;  not  even  a 
deformity,  but  if  our  own  soul  have  imprinted  worth 
on  it,  will  grow  dear  to  us." 

Let  us  have  the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  to  do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  us  ;  and  assuredly  the  first  is 
the  culture  of  ourselves.  If  we  cannot  accomplish 
much,  we  can  at  least  do  our  best.  We  can  cultivate 
such  powers  as  have  been  given  to  us.  We  may  not 
have  the  ten  talents,  but  if  we  have  only  the  one,  let 
us  bring  it  out  and  use  it,  not  go  bury  it  in  the  earth 
like  the  unworthy  man  in  the  pai-able.  "  If  there  be 
one  thing  on  earth,"  said  Dr.  Arnold,  "which  is 
truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an 
inferiority  of  natural  powers,  when  they  have  been 
honestly,  truly,  and  zealoxisly  cultivated."  Let  us 
strike  into  the  true  path,  and  keep  there,  working  on 
hopefully,  patiently,  and  resolutely,' — not  turned  aside 
by  temptation,  nor  putting  off  the  work  from  day  to 
day  by  vain  resolutions  to  do  things  that  are  never 
done  ;  but  DO,  with  all  our  might,  what  the  hand 
findeth  to  do  ;  and  we  may  safely  leave  the  issues  in 
the  hands  of  Supreme  Beneficence  ;  for  doubtless  the 
rewards  of  well-doing  will  come  in  their  due  season. 


YOU'RE  ANOTHER  ! 

"  YOU'RE  another  !  "  It's  a  vulgar  retort,  but  a 
common  one, — though  not  much  in  use  amongst  well- 
bred  people.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  saying 
it, — various  modes  of  conveying  the  same  meaning. 
"  Et  tu  Brute,'"  observed  some  one,  on  reading  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  "I  often  see  these 
words  quoted  ;  what  can  they  mean  ? "  "I  should 
say,"  was  the  answer,  "  they  mean  '  Oh  you  brute  ! '  " 
"Well,  I  rather  think  they  mean  You're  another!" 
Ilet  the  classicist  determine  which  interpretation  is 
the  right  one. 

"  You're  another  !  "  may  be  conveyed  in  a  mild  tone 
and  manner.  For  instance  : — "The  right  honourable 
gentleman  seems  not  to  apprehend  the  points  of  the 
argument :  he  says  he  does  not  understand  how  so  and 
so  is  so  and  so.  We  can  only  supply  him  with  argu- 
ments level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  not  with  brains. 
Nature  having  been  sparing  in  her  endowments  to  the 
honourable  gentleman,  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  those  who  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  listening 
to  the  ofttiraes-refuted  assertions  and  so-called  argu- 
ments which  he  has  advanced  upon  this  very  question." 

The  honourable  gentleman,  thus  delicately  alluded 
to,  replies, — "My  honourable  and  learned  friend  (if 
he  will  permit  me  to  call  him  so)  complains  that  his 
arguments  are  not  understood  ;  the  simple  reason 
being  that  they  are  unintelligible.  He  calls  them 
arguments  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  let  me 
assure  him  they  are  level  to  the  meanest  capacity 
only,  for  they  are  his  own.  Let  me  hasten  to  relieve 
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his  anxiety  as  to  the  remarks  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  upon  the  question  under  discussion,  by 
assuring  him  that  they  have  been  understood  by  those 
who  have  intelligence  to  appreciate  them,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  vouch  as  much  for  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  house."  Thus, 

Each  lolls  the  tongue  out  at  the  other, 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother . 

One  honourable  member  accuses  another  of  stating 
that  which;  is  the  "reverse  of  true,"-— the  other 
responds  by  a  charge  of  "  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case."  Coalheavers  would  use  a 
shorter  and  more  emphatic  word  to  express  the  same 
thing,  though  it  would  neither  be  classical  nor  con- 
formable to  .the  rules  of  the  House.  The  Frenchman 
delicately  defined  a  white  lie  to  be  "  valking  round 
about  de  trooth."  We  know  what  honourable  members 
mean  when  they  talk  in  the  above  guise.  It  is, 
"You're  another  !  " 

Dr.  Whiston  accuses  the  Chapter  of  Rochester 
with  applying  for  their  own  purposes  the  funds 
bequeathed  by  pious  men  of  former  times  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  reply  of  the  Chapter  is — 
"  You  Atheist !  "  and  they  deprive  the  doctor  of  his 
living.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  once  proposed  to  alter 
the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  to  make  freehold  estates 
assets  appropriable  for  debts,  like  personal  property. 
The  existing  law  he  held  to  be  pregnant  with  dis- 
honesty and  fraud  against  creditors.  Mr.  Canning 
immediately  was  down  upon  him  with  the  "  You're 
another"  argument.  "Dishonesty  !  "  he  said,  "why, 
this  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dangerous 
and  most  dishonest  attack  upon  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  beginning  of  something  which  may  end,  if 
carried,  like  the  French  Revolution." 

Worthy  men  are  often  found  differing  about  some 
speculative  point,  respecting  which  neither  can  have 
any  more  certain  knowledge  than  the  other,  and  they 
wax  fierce  and  bitter,  each  devoting  the  other  to  a 
fate  which  we  dare  not  venture  to  describe.  One 
calls  the  other  "bigot,"  who  retorts  by  calling  out 
"idolator,"  or  perhaps  "fanatic  ;"  and  the  phrases  are 
bandied  about  with  the  gusto  and  fervour  of  Billings- 
gate ; — the  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  "You're 
another !  " 

Literary  men  have  frequently  ventured  into  this 
bandying  about  of  strange  talk.  Rival  country 
editors  have  sometimes  been  great  adepts  in  it ; 
though  the  fashion  is  gradually  going  out  of  date. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  bitterness  of  criticism  now, 
which  used  to  prevail  some  fifty  years  ago.  Godwin 
mildly  assailed  Southey  as  a  renegade,  in  return  for 
which  Southey  abused  Godwin's  abominably  ugly 
nose.  Moore  spoke  slightingly  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
Cockney  poetry,  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  reply  ridiculed 
Moore's  diminutive  figure.  Southey  cut  up  Byron  in 
the  Reviews,  and  Byron  cut  up  Southey  in  the 
Vision  of  Judgment.  Scott  did  not  appreciate  Cole- 
ridge, and  Coleridge  spoke  of  Ivanhoe  and  The  Bride 
of  Lammennoor  as  "those  wretched  abortions." 

You  often  hear  of  talkers  who  are  "good  at  a 
retort."  It  means  they  can  say  "You're  another!" 
in  a  biting,  clever  way.  The  wit  of  many  men  is  of 
this  kind, — cutting  and  sarcastic.  Nicknames  grow 
out  of  it, — the  Christian  calls  the  Turk  an  Infidel, — 
as  the  Turk  calls  the  Christian  a  Dog  of  an  Un- 
believer. Whig  and  Tory  retort  on  each  other  the 
charge  of  oppressor.  "  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a 
cheat,  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine."  It  all 
means  "  You're  another  !  "  Phrenologists  say  the 
propensity  arises  in  the  organ  of  combativeness. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  need  of  an  abatement. 
Retort,  even' the  most  delicately  put,  is  indignation, 
and  indignation  is  the  handsome -brother  of  hatred. 


It  breeds  bitterness  between  man  and  man,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  evil.  The  practice  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  Billingsgate,  cover  it  with  what  elegant 
device  we  may.  In  any  guise,  the  "You're  another" 
style  of  speech  ought  to  be  deprecated  and  dis- 
countenanced. 


A  CONNOISSEUR. 

Pictures  are  to  him  the  sole  realities  of  life.  The 
only  tangible  things  he  knows  of  are  panel  and  canvas, 
except  gilt  frames.  To  his  eye,  the  whole  world 
presents  but  two  colours,  oil-colour  and  water-colour. 
The  earth,  as  he  walks  upon  it,  seems  to  have  a  coat 
of  varnish  over  it  ;  and  society,  from  the  point  whence 
he  surveys  it,  is  only  a  great  work  of  art,  —  a  large 
bold  composition,  in  which,  however,  the  lights  are 
too  much  concentrated,  and  the  shadows  too  abrupt 
and  deep.  The  finest  compliment  he  can  pay  to 
Nature  is  to  think  she  looks  gloriously  artificial  ;  and 
when  he  sees  the  fiery  flush  of  a  sunset,  he  feels  that 
it  almost  comes  up  to  Turner.  He  nothing  cares 
about  the  common  salt  sea,  and  mere  salt  sea  wonders  ; 
he  is  for  poetry's 

-  Painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean, 

floating  on  real  water,  as  he  says  exultingly,  like 
Stanfield's  !  He  never  paused  to  look  on  a  noble 
scene  from  hill,  valley,  or  river,  without  considering 
how  it  would  "  come  "  when  properly  reduced  by  the 
artist.  No,  never  did  he  linger  over  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape,  except  to  determine  in  his  mind 
how  it  would  look  framed  in  an  exhibition  ;  perhaps, 
what  it  would  sell  for  at  an  auction,  or  how  it  would 
exchange  for  a  Benjamin  West  that  he  didn't  want. 
When  he  went  to  Niagara,  and  first  stood  within  view 
of  the  Great  Fall,  he  said,  musingly,  "Ah,  I  should 
like  to  have  that  in  my  back  drawing-room."  Were 
he  the  spectator  of  a  scene  in  Newgate,  the  view 
would  excite  a  similar  feeling,  "  it  would  hang  ex- 
tremely well  opposite  the  window,  between  the  two 
Websters."  When  he  takes  a  country  stroll,  lie  tells 
you  that  he  "went  down  the  lane,  passed  the  bit  of 
Gainsborough,  till  he  came  to  a  Hofland,  between 
the  trees  •"  and  were  he  to  direct  a  stranger  to  the 
next  town,  he  would  desire  him  to  leave  the  Nasmyth 
on  his  left  hand,  turn  off  by  the  Collins  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  keep  on  till  he  saw  a  David  Roberts 
before  him.  He  dates  every  event  pictorially,  having 
no  idea  of  figures,  save  those  whereof  lay  figures  are 
the  rude  forefathers.  He  declares  that  he  has  made 
his  little  study  a  complete  bit  of  Cattermole  ;  he  was 
married,  —  he  forgets  the  year,  —  that  very  season  in 
which  the  fine  Etty  was  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  ;  and  he  knows  the  age  of  his  little  girl,  who 
he  says  looks  like  a  Chalon,  from  her  being  born 
when  Maclise's  "Rock"  picture  was  brought  out. 
Of  his  wife  he  observes,  "  that  you  would  not  have 
known  her  five  years  ago  from  a  Pickersgill,  but 
somehow,  lie  does  not  know  how  it  is,  she  has  of  late 
acquired  quite  a  Rubensy  look,  with  considerable 
breadth  of  effect.  When  he  hears  her  voice,  as  he 
does  sometimes,  rising  above  its  ordinary  pitch,  he  is 
wont  to  say,  with  a  fair  share  of  jocoseness,  that  there 
is  a  good  tone  about  her  still.  Lies  are  related  of 
everybody.  They  do  say  that,  dining  where  there 
was  a  pig  upon  table,  he  sent  up  his  plate  " 
" 


for 


another  bit  of  the  Morland,"  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  "  an  undoubted  original."  When  the  dessert  and  ita 
decorations  made  their  appearance,  he  remarked, 
that  he  had  not  seen  nicer  specimens  of  Lance  for 
several  seasons.  —  Lainan  J3lanchard's  "  Sketches  from 
Life." 
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(ORIGINAL.) 
STANZAS. 

WE  are  apt  to  grow  a- weary  in  this  troubled  world  at 

times, 

For  even  golden  bells  can  ring  in  melancholy  chimes  ; 
And  let  our  human  lot  in  life  be  what  or  where  it 

may, 
Dark  shadows  often  rise  from  which  our  hearts  would 

turn  away. 
Full  often  do  we  sigh  to  taste  some  spirit-draught  of 

j°y, 

And  almost  envy  childhood's  laugh  above  its  painted 

toy; 
When  some  great  hope  breaks  under  us,  or  loved  ones 

prove  unjust, 
And,  roused  from  starry  dreams,  we  find  our  pillow  in 

the  dust. 
Say,  whither  shall  we  turn  to  seek  the  healing  balm 

of  rest, 
And  whence  shall  come  the  cheerful  ray  to  re-illume 

our  breast  ? 

Oh,  let  us  go  and  breathe  our  woe  in  Nature's  kindly 

ear, 
For  her   soft  hand   will   ever    deign   to   wipe    the 

mourner's  tear ; 
She  mocks  not,  though  we  tell  our  grief  with  voice 

all  sad  and  faint, 
And  seems  the  fondest  while  we  pour  our  weak  and 

lonely  plaint. 

Oh,  let  us  take  our  sorrows  to  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
And  blend  our  pensive  murmurs  with  the  gurgle  of 

the  rills  ; 

Oh,  let  us  turn  in  weariness  toward  the  grassy  way, 
Where  skylarks  teach  us  how  to  praise,   and  ring- 
doves how  to  pray ; 
And  there  the  melodies  of  Peace,  that  float  around 

the  sod, 
Shall  bring  back  hope  and  harmony  upon  the  voice  of 

God! 

ELIZA  COOK. 


HABITS. 

Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unperceived  upon  the 
earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant  events  of  life  suc- 
ceed one  another.  As  the  snow  gathers  together, 
so  are  our  habits  formed.  No  single  flake  that  is 
added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible  change  ;  no  single 
action  creates,  however  it  may  exhibit,  a  man's  cha- 
racter ;  but  as  the  tempest  hurls  the  avalanche  down 
the  mountain,  and  overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his 
habitation,  so  passion,  acting  upon  the  elements  of 
mischief,  which  pernicious  habits  have  brought  toge- 
ther by  imperceptible  accumulation,  may  overthrow 
the  edifice  of  truth  and  virtue. — Jeremy  JBeniham. 

BEAUTIFUL  THINGS. 

^  Beautiful  things  are  suggestive  of  a  purer  and 
higher  life,  and  fill  us  with  a  mingled  love  and  fear. 
They  have  a  graciousness  that  wins  us,  and  an  excel- 
lence to  which  we  involuntarily  do  reverence.  If  you 
are  poor,  yet  pure  and  modestly  aspiring,  keep  a  vase 
ol  flowers  on  your  table,  and  they  will  help  to  main- 
tain your  dignity,  and  secure  for  you  consideration 
and  delicacy  of  behaviour.— T.  T.  Lijnch. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

IN  fictitious  stories,  children  are  far  more  interested 
in  the  gradual  progression  of  happiness  than  in  that 
of  misfortune. 

VERT  few  persons  have  sense  enough  to  despise 
the  praise  of  a  fool. 

LITERATURE  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medicine, 
and  they  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who 
have  erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who  have 
volubility  without  depth  :  we  shall  get  second-hand 
sense  from  the  one;  and  original  nonsense  from  the 
other. 

TRULY  fine  natures  dislike  finery,  but  coarse  ones 
may  dislike  both  fineness  and  finery. 

A  MILLION  of  blades  of  grass  makes  a  meadow,  and 
millions  and  millions  of  grains  of  sand  make  a  moun- 
tain ;  the  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops  of  water,  and 
life  of  minutes. 

THE  poet's  soul  should  be  like  the  ocean,  able  to 
carry  navies,  yet  yielding  to  the  touch  of  a  finger. 

THE  wise  teacher  becomes  as  the  child  in  part,  that 
in  part  he  may  cause  the  child  to  become  as  himself. 

THE  testimony  of  those  who  doubt  the  least,  is  not, 
unusually,  that  very  testimony  that  ought  most  to  be 
doubted. 

HE  is  a  good  orator  who  can  persuade  himself  to 
do  that  which  he  ought  to  do. 

WHERE  there  is  not  great  sympathy  there  will  be 
little  influence. 

WE  often  speak  of  being  settled  in  life, — we  might 
as  well  think  of  casting  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  talk  of  the  permanent  situation 
of  a  stone  that  is  rolling  down  hill. 

A  PRESENT  fiction  has  more  interest  than  a  past 
reality. 

THOSE  are  ever  the  most  ready  to  do  justice  to 
others  who  feel  that  the  world  has  done  justice  to 
them. 

THE  long  morning  of  life  is  spent  in  making  the 
weapons  and  the  armour,  which  manhood  and  age  are 
to  polish  and  to  prove. 

WORLDLY  joy  is  a  sunflower,  which  shuts  when  the 
gleam  of  prosperity  is  over;  spiritual  joy  is  an  ever- 
green,— an  unfading  plant. 

THERE  is  no  grief  like  the  grief  which  does  not 
speak. 

NEXT  to  being  a  great  poet,  is  the  power  of  under- 
standing one. 

SOME  hearts,  like  evening  primroses,  open  most 
beautifully  in  the  shadows  of  life. 

THE  goodness  of  to-day  will  not  blot  out  the  sin  of 
yesterday. 

THE  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to 
virtue,  both  in  endurance  and  in  number. 

FEEBLE  natures  respect  exaggerated  energies, — the 
contrast  strikes  them  as  a  superiority. 

IP  we  were  only  disliked  for  the  real  and  voluntary 
offence  we  give,  what  a  holiday  world  this  would  be. 

THE  prose  man  knows  nothing  of  poetry,  but  poetry 
knows  much  of  him. 

EXPECTATION  takes  pp  more  joy  on  trust  than 
fruition  can  discharge. 
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LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

THE  attitude  of  the  British  in  India  is  that  of 
conquerors.  A  few  merchants  from  this  country 
having  first  planted  themselves  there,  grew  rich  and 
prospered  ;  others  followed,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  wealth  ;  they  obtained  a  territorial  footing,  and 
their  factories  became  forts  ;  armed  volunteers  from 
England  joined  them,  and  the  East-India  Company 
was  defended  by  an  army  ;  the  army  became 
aggressive,  and  conquests  were  made ;  bold  and 
ambitious  men  nocked  to  the  Company's  standards, 
where  advancement  was  rapid,  and  booty  immense  ; 
they  fomented  the  divisions  and  jealousies  of  the 
native  princes  of  India,  helped  them  by  turns  to 
destroy  each  others'  power,  the  invariable  issue  being 
the  accession  of  new  territory  to  the  Company  ;  then 
the  British  government  joined  in  the  speculation,  and 
British  regiments  joined  the  Indian  army;  the  great 
conquerors,  Clive,  Wellesley,  Monroe,  Baird,  and 
others,  overran  new  provinces  and  added  them  to  the 
old  ;  the  British  power  in  India  became  gigantic,  and 
has  never  ceased  to  grow  from  the  first  day  the 
British  merchants  planted  their  factories  at  Madras, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  present 
time.  Their  power  has  now  extinguished  nearly  all 
others  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  and  they  are 
now  masters  of  400,000  square  miles  of  territory 
there,  and  exert  a  direct  dominion  over  above 
100,000,000  of  people,  from  whom  they  raise  taxes 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £20,000,000  annually. 
This  money  is  chiefly  expended  in  hiring  a  portion  of 
the  natives  to  keep  the  others  in  subjection.  For,  as 
the  country  was  obtained  by  physical  force,  so  is  it 
held  ;  and  the  Sepoys,  or  native  Hindoos,  officered  by 
British  gentlemen,  constitute  the  main  tenure  by 
which  the  empire  of  India  is  retained.  The  British 
began  with  conquest,  and  they  end  in  conquest :  but 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Conquest  is  the  one  word  which 
tells  the  history  of  British  India, — and  the  conquest 
dared  for  the  sake  of  wealth.  Where  the  Romans 
went  they  colonized  and  civilized, — built  aqueducts, 
viaducts,  opened  up  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
promoted  the  civilization  of  the  native  population  ; 
but  they  were  heathens  :  we,  who  live  in  more 
enlightened  times,  have  done  otherwise, — the  Pro- 
testant armies  of  England  have  followed  in  the  path 
of  the  Catholic  armies  of  Spain,  and  the  feats  of  the 


British  in  India  have  been  but  the  counterpart  ot 
those  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Wherever  we  have  gone,  devastation  and  desolation 
have  marked  our  track.  Provinces  once  tilled  and 
fertile  have  become  desolate,  and  abandoned  to  beasts 
of  prey.  Villages  have  been  deserted,  towns  de- 
populated, and  cities  turned  into  villages  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  The  middle  classes  of  India  have 
sunk  into  pauperism,  landed  proprietors  are  ruined, 
the  natives  are  scourged  by  ever-recurring  famines ; 
and  princes,  once  mighty  and  potent,  have  become 
suppliants  and  dependents  on  the  "Merchant  Princes 
of  India,"  whose  secret  council  sits  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  governs  that  enormous  empire.  One  of 
the  Company's  servants,  Dr.  Spry,  himself  says  that 
Burke's  severe  denunciation  of  the  British  rule  in 
India  still  holds  good: — "That  if  the  English  were 
driven  from  India,  they  would  leave  behind  them  no 
memorial  worthy  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation  ; 
no  monument  of  art,  science,  or  benificence  ;  no 
vestige  of  their  having  occupied  and  ruled  over  the 
country,  except  such  traces  as  the  tiger  and  the 
vulture  leave  behind  them." 

Yet,  to  how  many  of  our  ambitious  young  men  is 
India  still  the  land  of  hope  and  promise.  They  turn 
their  longing  eyes  eagerly  to  that  distant  source  of 
wealth,  which  two  centuries  of  draining  has  not  been 
able  to  exhaust.  With  India  is  associated  the  idea  of 
fortune,  fame,  pension,  and  title.  To  achieve  these, 
our  youth  are  ready  to  brave  its  deadly  heats,  its 
bloody  wars,  its  jungle  fevers,  and  its  devastating 
pestilences.  For  these,  parents  send  their  sons  to 
Addiscombe  and  Haileybury,  and  use  all  their 
influence  to  obtain  a  cadetship,  or  a  surgeoncy,  or  an 
appointment  in  the  civil  service ;  widows,  whose 
husbands  perished  of  Indian  cholera,  or  who  fell  in 
battle,  send  out  their  sons ;  merchants,  clergymen,  or 
retired  Indians,  send  forth  their  progeny  on  the  same 
career  ;  and  even  noblemen  turn  their  haughty  eyes 
towards  the  East,  and  despatch  younger  sons  to  join 
its  armies.  Some  are  killed,  many  die,  others  return 
home  with  diseased  livers,  but  rich,  while  a  few 
acquire  fame  and  high  title.  To  some,  India  has 
been  the  road  to  the  Peerage,  if  not  to  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  to  many  more  it  has  brought  wealth  and 
broken  constitutions  ;  and  to  tens  of  thousands  it  has 
been  the  way  to  gwift  and  sudden  death.  But  the 
prospect  of  wealth  is  dazzling,  and  not  to  be  resisted ; 
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so,  now  as  ever,  India  is  to  thousands  the  far-off  land 
of  promise.  Every  ship  that  leaves  our  shores  for 
Bombay,  Madras,  or  Calcutta,  is  freighted  with 
youths  eager  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  promotion 
;  and  wealth.  The  youths  land  griffins,  revel  in 
tiffins,  and  return. 

A  book  was  published  not  long  ago  by  Captain 
Harvey,  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  English  officer's  Life  in  India,  from 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  hopes  which 
fill  the  breasts  of  British  youths  resorting  thither, 
and  of  the  life  they  lead  in  that  land  of  conquest. 
Captain  Harvey,  in  his  preface,  regrets  that  he  has 
"not  had  the  good  luck"  to  be  engaged  in  battles  or 
sieges  ;  it  has  been  his  "  misfortune,"  he  says,  not  to 
have  been  engaged  in  scenes  of  blood,  but  he  rejoices 
in  the  anticipation  that  "the  day  may  come,  when 
we  (the  Madras  army)  may  smell  powder  in  real 
earnest,  hear  bullets  whizzing  about,  and  very  likely 
have  a  taste  of  one  of  them."  And  he  adds,  "all  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  heartily  envy  my  brethren  in  arms 
who  have  partaken  of  such  pleasures,  and  hope,  when 
my  turn  comes,  I  shall  have  enough  to  make  up  for 
lost  time."  Thus,  the  English  officer  in  India  is  ever 
longing  for  battle,  which  usually  brings  with  it 
promotion,  increased  pay,  and  booty.  This  gentleman 
left  England  as  a  cadet,  when  a  mere  boy  ;  he  made 
the  usual  voyage  to  India,  was  sick  half  the  way,  but 
landed  safe  and  sound  on  the  surf-beaten  shore  of 
Madras.  Here  he  managed  to  elude  the  thousand 
land-sharks  that  are  ever  lying  in  wait  to  prey  upon 
the  newly-landed  griffin.  The  boy  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  a  grenadier  ser- 
jeant  (up  to  whose  hips  he  scarcely  came),  was  led 
off  by  him  to  the  fort,  reported  himself,  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  the  Cadets'  quarters.  But  the 
routine  of  army  life  in  time  of  peace  in  India,  is  very 
dull.  There  is  drilling,  cantoning,  reviewing, 
changing  of  quarters, — alternated  with  drinking, 
smoking,  eating,  gambling,  snipe-shooting,  and  such 
like.  The  griffin  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  thieves 
and  impostors.  He  is  gammoned  on  all  hands  ;  the 
old  stagers  delight  in  making  him  swallow  the  most 
improbable  tales  ;  until,  as  he  grows  more  knowing, 
he  delights  in  deceiving  others  in  his  turn.  Of  his 
first  Cadet's  quarters  at  Madras,  he  says, — "The 
feeding  was  execrable,  the  drink  worse,  the  charges 
were  enormous,  and  accommodation  anything  but 
comfortable  ;  the  beds  were  swarming  with  vermin, 
the  heat  was  insufferable,  and,  from  its  situation,  the 
building  anything  but  healthy."  The  youth  was 
shortly  after  sent  as  ensign,  to  do  duty  at  Palaveram, 
thirteen  miles  from  Madras  ;  where  he  got  broken 
in  to  his  routine  work  of  parading  and  drilling, 
ball-practice  and  sword  exercise,  alternated  with 
language  learning,  and  guard-mounting.  The  amuse- 
ments were  drinking,  card- playing,  billiards,  snipe- 
shooting,  and  j ackal-  baiting  ;  the  last  named 
"  amusement "  consisting  in  setting  five  or  six 
English  bull-terriers  te  %attack,  and,  if  possible, 
worry  one  of  these  poor  animals.  The  young 
griffins  also  indulge  themselves  with  tiffin-parties, 
grog-parties,  and  other  parties,  in  which  they 
manage  to  rid  themselves  of  their  spare  cash,  and 
warm  their  livers  after  the  manner  of  Strasburg 
geese.  In  short,  the  young  aspirants  after  "glory" 
live  very  fast,  and  do  not  mind  running  into  debt,  a 
large  majority  of  them  being  open  to  the  severe 
censures  lately  fired  at  them  by  their  shrewd  old 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Many  of 
them  become  drunkards,  and  die  drunk  ;  others  bet 
and  gamble,  till  they  fly  to  suicide  as  a  relief.  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  example  which  the  conquerors  of 
India  set  to  the  conquered  race's  whom  they  rule. 
And  yet,  the  Sepoys  are  pronounced  to  be  fine 


soldiers,  —  patient  under  privations,  enduring  of 
fatigue,  fiery  in  action,  bold  in  enterprise,  zealous  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  As  these  men 
become  enlightened  and  educated, — and  the  process 
is  going  forward, — the  rulers  will  find  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  more  favourable  traits  of  character,  if  we 
would  retain  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  hold  of  the 
splendid  provinces  of  India.  The  treatment  of  these 
Sepoys  by  their  English  officers  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  Our  author  says,  "  We  find  young  officers,  on 
first  commencing  their  military  career,  talk  about 
those  horrible  black  nigger  Sepoys ;  they  look  down 
upon  them  as  brute  beasts  ;  they  make  use  of 
opprobrious  language  towards  them ;  and  lower 
themselves  so  far,  as  even  to  curse  and  swear  at 
them  !  I  have  known  old  officers,  too,  make  use  of 
most  harsh  and  violent  terms  towards  these  poor 
unoffending  creatures."  Hence,  misunderstandings, 
mutinies,  courts-martial,  &c.  Such  expressions  as 
"  Dress  up,  you  black  brute  !  "  "  Do  you  hear  me, 
you  nigger  ? "  are  not  calculated  to  attach  men  to 
their  officers  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
number  of  them  occasionally  killed  during  action  by 
shots  in  the  back  !  These  have  a  pregnant  meaning, 
and  bespeak  a  dark  history. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  Indian  army  represents 
Christianity  among  Heathens  ;  but  what  is  its  aspect 
in  this  light  ?  The  attempt  is  made  to  plant  churches 
in  India,  but  the  British  gentlemen  give  no  en- 
couragement, and  very  rarely  look  near  them. 
Religious  phrases  are  only  used  to  swear  by.  There 

was    only    one    religious    officer    in    the    th 

regiment,  who  was  regarded  as  a  madman  by  the 
rest;  he  was  jeered  at  as  a  "new  light."  The  rest 
looked  at  religion  as  a  farce,  and  "abused  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  up  hill  and  down  dale ; 
blaspheming,  cursing,  and  swearing."  Of  course, 
with  such  illustrations  of  living  Christianity,  it  makes 
no  progress  among  the  Hindoo  idolators.  They  are 
at  least  sincere,  and  act  as  they  believe  ;  and  the 
usual  reply  of  the  natives  to  the  missionaries  is,  "  We 
would  rather  be  as  we  are,  than  change  to  a  religion, 
the  professors  of  which  are  drunkards,  blasphemers, 
quarrellers,  gamblers,  and  belly- worshippers."  Of 
the  converts  who  are  made,  Captain  Harvey  says, — 
"If  it  should  so  happen  that  any  natives  are 
converted,  they  are  so  to  answer  their  own  purposes, 
and  become  worse  than  they  were  before.  Can  there 
be  a  greater  set  of  rascals,  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
reprobates,  than  the  generality  of  native  Christians  ? 
And  they  profess  to  be  Christians,  too  !  They  are 
looked  upon  by  their  fellow-countrymen  as  the  most 
degraded  of  all  castes.  The  worst  characters  in  our 
regiments  are  Christians  !  And  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  have  some  such  remark  as  the  following 
made, — 'He  is  a  great  blackguard,  he  is  a  pariah 
Christian  I '  A  servant  presents  himself  for  employ- 
ment, and  is  asked  what  caste  he  is  ?  The  reply  is, 
'  I  master's  caste,  I  Christian,  sar.'  He  is  not  taken, 
because  all  Christians,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  vagabonds."  This  is,  surely,  a 
melancholy  statement,  and  the  causes  of  the  horrible 
degradation  of  the  Christian  character  in  India 
deserve  to  be  looked  into,  and  remedied  by  those  in 
authority  and  power. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Madras,  and  were 
stationed  at  Vepery,  a  receptacle  teeming  with 
everything  that  is  disagreeable,  filthy,  and  disgusting, 
and  swarming  with  vermin.  Here  the  regimental 
mess  were  one  morning  revelling  in  "  shrimps "  to 
breakfast,  admiring  their  enormous  size,  and  praising 
their  flavour,  when  an  old  officer  came  in  to  see  how 
the  "  griffs  "  were  getting  on,  and  the  following  scene 
occured  : — 

"Look  here,"   said   I,    "what   beautiful  shrimps 
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these  are  !  We  have  but  just  bought  them  of  a  man 
who  came  with  a  basketful !  Do  sit  down  and  eat 
some  ;  they  are  very  fine,  I  assure  you." 

Others  repeated  the  invitation,  but  the  oldster 
stared  with  apparent  astonishment ;  and  I  observed 
that  he  eyed  the  dish  with  disgust.  At  last,  he  burst 
out  into  a  laugh,  and  said, — 

"  Do  you  know  what  those  are  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  ' '  except  they  are  very  large  shrimps. 
Why,  what  are  they  but  shrimps  ? " 

"Oh,  you  griffin,"  exclaimed  he.  "You  are  a 
shrimp  yourself !  They  are  prawns  !  And  where  do 
you  think  they  were  caught  ? " 

"Where  ?"  inquired  I,  with  astonishment. 

"Why,  in  the  Vepery  tanks  and  river,  to  be  sure, 
said  he  ;  "where  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  whole 
town  are  thrown  ;  where  none  biit  black  fellows  and 
pigs  ever  go ;  and  where  these  prawns  breed  in 
abundance !  Have  you  never  heard  of  Vepery 
prawns  before  ? " 

"  No,  how  could  I  ?  "  replied  I,  turning  pale  in  the 
face  very  suddenly.  I  jumped  up  from  my  chair, 
and  made  a  desperate  rush  into  a  side-room.  The 
sequel  may  be  guessed  ; — I  was  as  sick  as  possible,  as 
were  also  some  of  the  rest  ;  and  I  vouch  for  it,  not 
many  of  us  ever  after  partook  of  those  dainty 
delicacies, — prawns  (shrimps  as  we  thought  them), 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Vepery. 

"  Take  my  advice,  young  griffin,  and  never  eat 
prawns  ;  they  are  not  only  objectionable  from  the 
associations  of  their  breeding,  but  unwholesome  as 
food.  Those  caught  and  sold  at  Calcutta  are 
generally  fed  and  kept  in  the  carcasses  of  dead  natives 
floating  in  the  river.  The  fishermen  secure  the 
bodies  by  stakes  to  the  bank,  and  sink  them  by  means 
of  tying  stones  to  them.  The  prawns  congregate  in 
myriads,  and  feed  upon  the  flesh.  Those  supposed  to 
be  caught  in  the  skulls  of  the  dead,  are  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  and  most  delicate,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  nourished  on  the  brains. 
The  '  Koi  Hais '  consider  these  prawns  as  dainties, 
and  eat  them  in  large  quantities  ;  a  '  jingce-curry ' 
(prawn-curry)  being  always  a  rich  treat  amongst 
them." 

A  large  number  of  griffs  join  the  regiment, 
affording  sport  for  the  seniors,  who  pi-actise  upon 
their  rawness.  There  is  the  same  round  of  drill, 
drinking,  and  amusement,  such  as  it  is.  There  is  not 
much  society  to  be  enjoyed,  and  what  there  is,  is  very 
exclusive  and  stuck-up.  The  same  ambition  of  being 
select  and  genteel,  prevails  as  at  home  ;  in  India  it  is 
even  intensified.  A  little  diversion  of  a  Coong  war 
took  place,  which  began  and  ended  without  blood- 
shed, but  not  without  booty, — every  opportunity  for 
making  prize-money  being  at  once  seized  hold  of ; 
and,  with  this  in  view,  preteiices  for  making  an 
attack  upon  a  weak,  but  rich  Eajah,  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  The  youth  next  fell  in  love,  and  made  a  fool 
of  himself.  A  shift  of  quarters  to  Mangalore 
brought  some  change  of  scene,  but  none  of  occupa- 
tion ;  a  Sepoy  was,  however,  occasionally  hanged  for 
shooting  an  officer  ;  this  afforded  some  variety  of 
excitement,  but  it  was  forgotten  in  other  sports.  The 
regiment  moved  to  Bangalore,  then  to  Vellore,  where 
bison-hunting  and  antelope-shooting,  were  the  chief 
enjoyments  ; — next  to  Arcot,  and  other  places. 
Thugs,  Moonshees,  and  thieves  of  all  sorts,  pass  in 
review,  with  alligators,  tigers,  white  ants,  and  boa- 
constrictors.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  alligator 
sketch  : — 

"The  alligators  are  very  dangerous  creatures  in 
the  Vellore  fort  ditch.  I  have  heard  of  several 
dreadful  accidents  happening  at  different  times.  I 
recollect  one  lamentable  occurrence  taking  place 
shortly  before  our  arrival.  Many  of  the  natives  are 


in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  with  live  fowls,  ducks, 
sheep,  &c.  &c.,  and  are  very  careless  how  they 
venture  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 

"It  so  happened  that  an  unfortunate  boy,  while 
crossing  the  causeway  already  mentioned,  saw 
a  large  alligator  close  to  him,  and  having  some  bread 
in  his  hands,  stopped  and  sat  down,  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  side,  and  amused  himself  by 
throwing  in  pieces  of  the  bread,  which  the  alligator 
snapped  up.  Little  did  the  poor  wretch  know  of 
what  was  coming ! 

"  Another  large  monster,  from  behind,  crawled  up 
the  embankment  (which  was  in  a  dilapidated  state  in 
those  days,"  without  any  water),  and  seizing  his 
victim  by  the  hinder  part,  plunged  back  with  him  in 
his  jaws.  The  poor  little  fellow  shrieked  and  cried 
in  vain.  A  sentry  on  one  of  the  bastions  heard  the 
cry,  and  looking  through  the  embrasure,  beheld  the 
dreadful  sight  of  the  wretched  boy  struggling  in  the 
jaws  of  his  formidable  destroyer,  while  the  alligator 
writhed  and  twisted  violently,  mangling  his  victim 
most  horridly,  and  rendering  escape  impossible. 

"  There  was  no  help  ;  the  boy  could  not  have  been 
saved  ;  the  sentry  called  out  to  the  guard,  but  before 
anybody  came  the  monster  had  disappeared  with  his 
prey,  arid  all  was  still ;  the  only  thing  visible  of  the 
catastrophe  being  the  blood-stains  in  the  grass,  and 
the  discoloured  state  of  the  water. 

"  The  authorities  have  oftentimes  determined  upon 
destroying  these  animals,  but  have  been  prevented 
doing  so,  on  account  of  the  natives,  who  hold  them 
in  veneration,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
placed  there  by  so  great  a  man  as  the  tyrant 
Hyder. 

"  The  presence  of  a  vast  Moslem  population  in  the 
Pettah  is  also  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  not  being 
injured.  And  Tippoo's  old  ladies  have  declared  that, 
if  any  of  them  are  destroyed,  woe  would  betide  those 
who  did  the  deed." 

Then  the  young  officer  obtains  promotion,  which  is 
followed  by  scenes  of  cholera,  sickness,  and  a  return 
to  England,  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  health,  after  a 
ten  years'  sojourn  in  India.  After  all,  life  in 
Hindostan  is  a  dreary  affair,  judging  by  Captain 
Harvey's  book  ;  and  though  the  ambitious  may 
occasionally  return  with  fortune  and  rank,  it  is  not 
often  that  they  return  better  men  than  they  went. 
A  very  large  number,  indeed,  find  in  India  only  a 
delusion  and  a  snare, — if  not  an  early  grave. 


THE  BEOKEN  WHEEL. 

ONE  Tuesday,  about  five  years  ago,  it  happened  that 
the  express  train  from  London  to  Bristol,  which 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  latter  place  a  few 
minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  was,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  considerably  behind  time.  Do  what 
we  will,  we  cannot  be  always  keeping  pace  with  the 
old  scythe-bearer  :  even  our  redoubtable  and  alto- 
gether marvellous  steam-engines  are  not  a  match  for 
him,  and  our  miraculous  telegraphs  are  but  as  electric- 
spasm  emulations  of  his  steady  speed.  The  train  in 
question  was  a  loser  by  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  platform  of  the  Bristol  terminus  was 
crowded  by  an  unusual  number  of  people,  and  no 
little  anxiety  prevailed  concerning  the  delay  of  the 
expected  train.  There  were  brothers  waiting  for 
sisters,  husbands  and  wives  for  wives  and  husbands, 
parents  for  members  of  families  and  members  of 
families  for  parents,  servants  for  masters  and 
baggage,  and  even  masters  for  baggage  and  servants, 
— people  waiting  to  be  conveyed  this  way  and  people 
impatient  to  be  carried  the  other.  A  sturdy,  bow- 
legged  little  jockey,  who  leant  against  one  of  the 
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massive  posts  supporting  the  roof,  jerked  his  bullet 
head,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  there  "  wasn't 
nothink  the  matter  with  the  biler — no  busting,  nor 
any  think  of  that  sort,"  for  if  his  master  were  to  be 
hurt,  the  Great  Western  Company,  "  think  what  they 
may  of  theirselves, "  would  rue  the  day.  A  sober- 
liveried  footman  assented  to  the  force  of  this  observa- 
tion, and  remarked  that  his  mistress  was  in  the  train 
also,  and  if  ahe  were  injured,  the  Company  would  not 
soon  hear  the  last  of  it. 

"Your  missus,  John?"  said  the  jockey,  turning 
with  a  patronizing  air  towards  the  domestic  function- 
ary, a  man  twice  as  tall  and  thrice  as  big  as  himself. 
"  What  sort  of  a  one  is  she,  John  ?" 

"  She  aint  over  young,  Tiger,"  returned  John, 
with  a  grin. 

"  Maybe  she  aint  over  slim,  neither.  What 
weight  does  she  carry,  John?"  asked  the  jockey, 
giving  a  professional  turn  to  the  conversation. 

"  I  don't  know  as  she've  ever  been  put  in  the 
scales,  Tiger,"  answered  John.  "  Howsomever,  I'll 
back  her  to  send  a  score  such  as  you  up  against  the 
beam." 

"  Jeremy  !  what  a  buster  !  No  wonder  we're 
late,  then,  John.  Who  could  expect  the  hengine  to 
come  in  true  to  time  with  such  a  weight  as  that 
behind  her ! " 

"Times/  Punch!  Daily  News  I  Sell's  Life/" 
shouted  the  weary  newsboy. 

"  Holler  away,  young  Papers  !"  cried  the  jockey. 
"  People  is  just  ready  for  to  sit  down  and  read,  calm 
and  quiet.  Just  ready,  /  should  say  ! " 

A  moment  more,  however,  and  a  rumbling  noise 
was  distinguished, — low  and  profound,  booming  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  station-guard  rang  his 
great  bell,  and  ere  the  harsh  clanging  had  subsided, 
the  shriek  and  roar  of  the  approaching  engine  were 
plainly  heard,  and  presently  the  train  swept  up, 
crashing,  storming,  screaming,  howling,  like  a  weird 
fury  delayed  in  its  night  race.  Instantly  all  was 
commotion ;  shouting,  chattering,  running  hither 
and  thither, — the  whole  platform  a  scene  of  hurry, 
bustle,  and  scramble.  Over  all  the  disorder,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  to  reign  a  feeling  of  satisfaction : 
the  train,  after  all  auguries  to  the  contrary,  had 
arrived  safely,  and  the  tumultuous  fears  and  anxieties 
of  a  few  moments  back  were  relieved  and  replaced  by 
assurance  and  satisfaction.  From  one  of  the  boxes 
nearest  the  engine,  a  couple  of  handsome  pointers 
were  brought  forth  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
young  gentleman,  whose  exterior  presented  a  mix- 
ture of  the  spoilsman  and  the  aristocrat,  and  were 
taken  charge  of  by  the  above-mentioned  jockey, 
who,  laying  hold  of  a  chain  attached  to  the  collar  of 
each,  led  them  away  amongst  the  people,  addressing 
to  the  animals  a  series  of  extraordinary  noises,  and  to 
the  folks  who  impeded  his  progress  sundry  authorita- 
tive exclamations, — "  By  leave  here  !  "  "  Easy  here  ! " 
"  Come,  now  !  "  "  Give  her  her  head  !  "  and  so  on. 

Meanwhile  the  sober- liveried  footman  had  been 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  first-class  carriage,  from 
the  interior  of  which  some  person  had  been  handing 
him  baskets,  carpet-bags,  shawls,  &c.  &c.,  for  some 
minutes.  As  for  the  number  of  shawls  which  came 
forth,  it  was  quite  bewildering  :  small  and  large,  one 
issuing  after  the  other,  threatening  to  overwhelm  the 
anxious  and  already  overladen  lacquey,  and  bury  him 
beneath  a  mountain  of  cloth  and  barege.  But 
eventually  the  shower  of  shawls,  like  every  affair  of 
time  and  space,  came  to  an  end  ;  and  then  did  the 
footman,  holding  over  his  left  shoulder  a  camel-load 
of  clothing,  and  doubtless  invoking  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  address  himself  to  the  task  of  handino-  an 
elderly  lady,  apparently  feeble  and  certainly  very  fat, 
from  the  carriage  to  the  platform. 


"  Now,  Lukins,  be  careful !  "  said  the  lady,  as 
with  much  hesitation  she  advanced  her  right  foot 
towards  the  step. 

"  Yes,  mum,"  said  Lukins. 

And  not  until  after  the  admonition  and  the  reply 
had  been  repeated  half-a-dozen  times,  and  Lukins  had 
more  than  once  been  in  utmost  extremity,  did  the 
lady -traveller  accomplish  her  descent.  This,  however, 
being  at  length  happily  achieved,  Lukins  turned 
again  to  the  door,  and  held  up  his  disengaged  arm. 
A  young  lady, — a  light,  airy  little  figure,  appeared 
at  the  door.  She  just  touched  the  footman's  ex- 
tended arm  with  her  little  gloved  hand,  and  tripped 
lightly  on  to  the  platform. 

"Now,  niece,  take  care  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  in  a 
portentous  tone.  "  Dear  me,  what  a  crowd  !  Now, 
niece,  be  careful ;  keep  with  me  and  Lukins,  my 
dear  ;  don't  lose  sight  of  us  for  a  moment." 

"I  will  not,  trust  me,"  returned  the  niece,  smiling 
at  the  extreme  solicitude  of  her  relative,  as  she  met 
the  glance  of  the  aforesaid  young  gentleman  of 
sportsmanlike  exterior,  who  was  standing  by,  and 
had  himself  slightly  smiled  at  the  aunt's  loudly 
uttered  caution. 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  the  three-  made  their 
way  to  the  door  leading  down  from  the  terminus  to 
the  outside  thoroughfare.  After  sundry  perils  by 
the  way,  especially  on  the  stairs,  where  the  loaded 
Lukins,  what  betwixt  his  own  burdens  and  the 
nervousness  and  timidity  of  his  mistress,  was  for  the 
time  like  a  man  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
"  crack  of  doom,"  the  party  found  themselves 
in  the  roadway,  amidst  a  chaos  of  buses,  cabs, 
carriages,  dog-carts,  &c.  &c.  Lukins  raised  his 
voice  and  shouted,  and  thereupon  a  distant  groom 
became  active,  and  led  up  a  horse  and  phaeton,  as 
quickly  as  he  could  amongst  the  turmoil.  The 
vehicle  was  a  large  old-fashioned  countrified  affair, 
mounted  high  up  on  C  springs.  The  lamps  were  lit, 
indicating  that  a  journey  beyond  the  gas-illumined 
streets  was  contemplated.  The  luggage  was  bestowed 
under  seats  and  elsewhere,  the  old  lady  and  her  niece 
were  deposited  inside  ;  and  Lukins  mounting  the 
box,  drove  off,  apparently  much  easier  in  his  mind 
than  he  had  been  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 
After  passing  the  new  road  leading  from  the  termi- 
nus, he  turned  to  the  left  and  proceeded  along  the 
broad  and  pleasant  highway  leading  to  Wells. 
Presently  a  rakish-looking  dog-cart  drove  rapidly  by, 
overtaking  and  distancing  the  phaeton. 

"  Hey-low,  John,  wake  up  !  "  cried  a  sharp  voice. 

"  All  right,  Tiger  !  "  answered  Lukins,  recognizing 
in  the  driver  of  the  dashing  vehicle,  the  jockey  he 
had  lately  spoken  with,  and  by  whose  side  was 
sitting,  apparently  asleep,  the  young  gentleman  who 
hatt  superintended  the  release  of  the  dogs  from  the 
railway  van. 

The  party  had  proceeded  some  three  miles  in  safety 
and  comfort,  when  lo  !  an  unlucky  donkey  which, 
sleepless  as  Tantalus,  was  cropping  nettles  under  the 
hedge,  stirred  and  clanked  his  log-chain.  Panic- 
stricken,  the  horse,  but  now  so  sober  and  steady, 
started  madly  forward.  The  old  lady  screamed,  and 
told  the  unhappy,  and  by  no  means  to  be  blamed 
Lukins,  that  he  was  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world. 
The  footman  exerted  himself  might  and  main  to  check 
the  career  of  the  frightened  animal,  but  it  tore  wildly 
on,  at  a  terrific  pace.  The  phaeton  was  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  at  one  moment  in  perilous  proximity  to  the 
wall  on  the  left,  the  next  crashing  through  the  foliage 
of  the  hedge  on  the  right.  Before  two  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  start,  the  whole  equipage  was 
capsized  with  great  violence.  A  sudden  swerve  had 
taxed  too  severely  the  strength  of  one  of  the  hind 
wheels  ;  old  and  rickety,  the  spokes  burst  from  the 
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axletree,  and  were  scattered  about  the  road,  the 
vehicle  of  course,  overturning  immediately.  The 
shafts  were  torn  from  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and 
with  them  the  horse  sped  on,  followed  by  the  frantic 
Lukins,  who  luckily  managed  to  break  his  fall  and 
gain  his  feet  quickly.  Fortunately,  also,  the  young 
lady  escaped  with  a  fright  and  a  few  slight  bruises  ; 
but,  alas !  it  was  not  so  with  her  companion  and 
relative.  She  had  fallen  heavily,  her  head  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  She  was  insensible. 
With  much  alarm  and  assiduity,  the  niece  en- 
deavoured to  restore  her,  now  holding  to  her  nose  a 
silver  vinaigrette,  now  bathing  her  temples  in  water 
from  a  tiny  stream  which  poured  its  limpid  wealth 
along  the  side  of  the  road.  But  all  in  vain.  The 
lady  still  lay  senseless  and  immovable.  In  great 
agitation  and  perplexity,  the  young  girl  looked  up  and 
down  the  road.  There  was  a  cottage  a  few  steps  in 
advance,  with  a  smart  gateway  opening  on  the  road. 
The  moment  she  descried  it,  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  a  couple  of  figures  issued  forth,  apparently  sum- 
moned by  the  noise  of  the  accident. 

"An  upset,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  one.  "And 
somebody  hurt,  I  fear." 

He  stepped  quickly  up,  and  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  asked  eagerly  "if  the  lady  were  much  hurt?" 
The  niece,  frightened  by  the  accident,  and  now 
alarmed  beyond  description  at  the  continued  insensi- 
bility of  her  aunt,  was  sobbing  with  hysterical 
violence. 

"  Blow'd  if  it  aint  a  reg'lar  smash  !  "  ejaculated 
the  second  of  the  new-comers,  in  an  under-tone,  as 
he  contemplated  the  wreck  of  the  phaeton  and  the 
prostrate  females.  "And  if  it  aint  John's  missus, 
too  ! — and  John  gone  off  after  the  hoss,  I  s'pose  1 
My  eyes  !  if  I  ever  seed  such  a  thing. " 

The  speaker  was  no  other  than  the  jockey  before- 
mentioned,  his  companion  being  his  youthful  master. 
What  restoratives  a  young  bachelor's  house  could  mus- 
ter, were  quickly  fetched, — salts,  hartshorn,  brandy, 
and  wine ;  and  a  large  arm-chair  was  also  brought  forth, 
into  which,  with  much  difficulty,  the  lady  was  placed. 
Lukins  returning  presently,  after  an  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  the  horse,  the  chair  and  its  unfortunate 
occupant  were  carried,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
three,  into  the  cottage. 

An  hour  after,  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  little 
dwelling  was  as  follows  : — In  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  upper  rooms,  in  a  handsome  bed,  lay  the  injured 
lady,  who  had  rallied  a  little,  and  was  now  sensible, 
and  able  to  speak.  Mr.  Troope,  the  physician  of  the 
locality,  was  feeling  her  pulse  and  asking  questions 
in  a  low  voice.  The  niece  and  an  old  woman  named 
Deborah  Hobbs,  were  standing  by.  Down  stairs,  in 
one  room  was  Richard  Verion,  the  youthful  host, 
sitting  before  the  fire  and  smoking  his  meerschaum, 
in  a  sufficiently  contemplative  mood  ;  and  in  another, 
were  the  jockey,  Trott  ^a  familiar  abbreviation  of 
Trotman),  and  Tom  the  stable-boy,  smoking  short 
pipes,  and  drinking  something  "shorter." 

"Well,  doctor,  is  the  lady  much  hurt?"  asked 
young  Verion,  as  Mr.  Troope  joined  him  and  sat 
down  by  his  side. 

"Indeed  she  is,"  returned  the  doctor,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  for  some  time  feared  there  was  concussion 
of  the  brain,  but  am  now  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
quite  so  serious  a  matter.  However,  though  con- 
sciousness has  in  a  measure  returned,  she  is  in  a  most 
critical  condition,  and  must  not  be  moved.  It  is 
rather  an  awkward  affair  for  you,  Mr.  Verion  ;  and — 
and — my  dear  sir,  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  is  simply  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity." 

"  I  don't  know  how  a  necessity  can  be  turned  into  a 
virtue,  doctor,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  or  vice  versd. 


According  to  the  proverb  you  bring  to  mind,  I  have 
had  two  or  tnree  opportunities  in  my  life, — latterly 
especially,  of  being  extremely  virtuous.  But  how- 
ever, I  trust  I  could  behave  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
without  the  stimulus  of  such  a  sad  accident  as  this." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor ;  "but  let  me  know  if  you  will  want  any  assist- 
ance." 

"  No,  I  think  not.  Deborah  is  intelligent  and 
trustworthy,  and  will  be  able  to  manage  all ;  you  may 
leave  your  patient  to  her  with  perfect  confidence." 

In  the  garden  attached  to  Verion' s  cottage,  was 
a  little  ornamental  gothic  building,  in  the  construct- 
ing and  furnishing  of  which,  that  young  gentleman 
had  expended  his  utmost  architectural  and  artistic 
taste.  It  consisted  of  two  small  apartments,  one  of 
which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  sort  of  museum  for 
antlers,  horns,  skins,  heads,  hoofs,  stuffed  animals, 
and  birds,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  a  sports- 
man ;  the  other  had  seen  considerable  service  as  a 
smoking  divan,  for  which  use  it  was  most  luxuriously 
"  laid  out."  To  this  little  place  Verion  gallantly 
transferred  himself  and  his  own  personal  staff,  Trott 
and  Tom,  leaving  the  cottage  at  the  service  of  the 
aunt,  the  niece,  and  Deborah. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  Verion,  mounted  on  a 
noble  hunter,  and  attended  by  Trott,  who  bestrode  a 
handsome  and  frisky  mare,  and  appeared  to  ex- 
perience infinite  gratification  at  the  liveliness  of  the 
well-conditioned  animal,  rode  forth  to  meet  the 

B hounds.     In  the  evening  when  he  returned, 

all  ruddy  with  health  and  exercise,  but  fatigued  and 
derangg  by  a  long  and  trying  day's  sport,  it  happened 
that  he  met  Miss  Jane  St.  Aubyn,  heretofore  styled 
"  the  niece,"  in  the  garden.  Verion,  though  a  fine, 
spirited  young  fellow,  was  far  from  being  what  is 
termed  "a  lady's  man," — indeed,  like  the  hero  of 
Goldsmith's  imperishable  comedy,  he  was  never  so 
acutely  and  inexpressibly  uncomfortable,  as  when  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  However,  he  and  Jane  met 
face  to  face,  at  the  end  of  a  little  shaded  walk,  and 
there  came  to  an  unavoidable  and  inextricable  stand- 
still. Verion  bowed,  took  off  his  hat,  and  hoped  to 
hear  that  the  lady  who  was  hurt,  was  better  to  day. 
Jane,  with  many  thanks  for  Mr.  Verion's  great  kind- 
ness, was  happy  to  say  that  her  aunt  was  considerably 
better  ;  a  little  blood-letting  had  been  attended  with 
effects,  even  more  beneficial  than  Dr.  Troope  had 
anticipated.  Verion  was  glad  ;  Jane  was  grateful. 
Verion  had  ridden  some  thirty  miles,  and  was  some- 
what tired  ;  Jane  did  not  wonder.  Verion  was  sorry 
to  appear  in  such  plight ;  Jane  had  not  noticed  it. 
Verion  was  glad  it  was  a  fine  evening,  that  she  could 
walk  out  ;  Jane  said  it  was  delightful.  Verion, 
moreover,  felicitated  himself  that  he  had  a  garden  for 
her  to  walk  in  ;  Jane  said  it  was  a  charming  little 
place.  Still  more  was  Verion  rejoiced  that  he  had 
been  able  to  render  some  assistance  ;  Jane  thought  it 
was  quite  "a  kind  providence."  Verion  had  little 
imagined  when  he  saw  them  leave  the  train  last  even- 
ing, that  he  should  so  soon  meet  them  again,  and 
under  such  circumstances  ;  Jane  had  little  imagined  it 
either,  alas  !  "  Alas  !  "  there  was  something  in  the 
word  that  recalled  Verion's  hasty  head,  he  had  for- 
gotten there  was  anything  to  be  sorry  for. 

So  there  they  are  talking  in  the  garden,  while  the 
fun  is  setting,  and  who  knows  what  may  come  of  it, 
for  Verion  is  handsome  and  Jane  is  beautiful,  and 
both  are  young  ? 

The  next  day  was  a  troublesome  one  for  poor 
Verion.  Before  he  could  get  out  in  the  morning,  he 
was  afflicted  by  no  less  than  three  "calls,"  each  of 
which,  had  not  circumstances  somewhat  forced  him 
out  of  his  usual  track,  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  polite  and  regretful  "  not  at  home."  For  the 
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fact  was,  Verion  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ; 
a  not  very  unnatural,  though  a  very  illogical  position 
for  a  young  man,  who,  on  arriving  at  his  majority 
three  years  previously,  had  come  into  possession  of  a 
very  sufficient  heritage.  But  so  it  was.  Having  no 
near  relatives  to  watch  or  take  an  interest  in  his 
course  of  life,  he  had  found  himself  completely  his 
own  master,  and  also  master  of  property  producing 
an  income  of  £800  a  year.  Having  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance amongst  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  rather  expensive  tastes,  he  soon  discovered  that 
money  is  very  quickly  spent.  After  a  rather  rackety 
course  of  two  years,  he  found  himself  in  great  em- 
barrassment ;  to  such  an  extent  indeed  was  he  now 
involved,  in  the  third  year,  that  he  had  just  deter- 
mined to  dispose  of  a  couple  of  farms,  each  worth 
upwards  of  a  hundred  a  year,  by  public  auction. 
Solicitor  and  auctioneer  had  already  been  consulted, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  sale  was  to  take  place. 

Now  this  state  of  things  was  a  source  ot  much 
sorrow  to  honest  Deborah,,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  servant  of  Verion's  mother.  She  saw  therein 
the  beginning  of  an  end,  and  uttered  many  a 
prophesy  of  approaching  ruin  and  poverty,  which  of 
course  put  Verion  out  of  temper,  without  turning 
him  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  But  the  old  wo- 
man's murmurings,  though  directly  impotent,  turned 
out  to  be  indirectly  beneficial.  As  maybe  imagined, 
Mrs.  Varrenberg  and  her  niece,  Jane  St.  Aubyn,  had 
not  been  long  in  communication  with  Deborah,  before 
they  were  enlightened  as  to  Verion's  family,  his 
mode  of  life,  which  the  old  lady  shortly  described  as 
"hunting,  racing,  rambling  about,  and  spending 
money," — and  by-and-by,  his  present  awkward 
position,  and  contemplated  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

When  Mrs.  Varrenberg,  who,  thanks  to  careful 
medical  attention,  good  nursing,  and  repose,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  converse,  she  alluded  to 
these  matters  frequently. 

"  Niece,  it's  a  thousand  pities  a  young  man  should 
bring  himself  into  trouble  like  this." 

Jane  thought  so  too. 

"  A  thousand  pities  !  Squandering  a  comfortable 
little  property  in  this  manner,  and  racing  to  the  dogs, 
and  what  not.  And  a  good-hearted  young  gentleman 
too,  as  his  behaviour  to  us  proves.  Why  doesn't 
some  one  offer  him  a  little  advice  ?  " 

"Ah,  ma'am,  there's  plenty  of  that,  if  he'd  take 
it !  "  exclaimed  Deborah,  with  the  sigh  of  a  martyr. 

"Well,  well,  it's  always  the  way  with  young 
people  ;  but  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  it's  no 
use  talking." 

And  then  the  worthy  old  lady  sent  an  express  for 
Lukins,  and  Lukins  having  duly  entered  her  presence, 
she  despatched  him  to  her  solicitor.  Then  various 
cogitations,  councils,  and  parleyings,  went  on  be- 
twixt Mrs.  Varrenberg  and  her  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Verion  and  his  lawyer  ;  the  upshot  of  which  was, 
that  Verion's  creditors  were  promptly  satisfied,  and 
his  property  remained  unsold.  The  matter  had  not 
been  managed  without  difficulty,  for  Verion  was  even 
more  proud  and  sensitive  than  well-born  spendthrifts 
are  wont  to  be. 

Eight  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
Mrs.  Varrenberg  was  declared  to  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  removal,  and  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  doctor's  carriage,  her  own 
old  phaeton  being  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
conveyed  to  her  own  residence  at  Wells.  But  during 
those  eight  days,  something  besides  the  old  lady's 
health  had  been  "coming  round."  There  had  been 
a  couple  of  figures  sauntering  hither  and  thither  in 
Venous  garden,  evening  after  evening.  And  old 
Deborah  had  looked  irom  her  window. with  her 


outward  eye  and  had  peered  into  the  future  with  her 
inward  eye,  and  had  cast  auguries,  as  an  old  woman 
had  a  very  good  right  to  do,  whilst  Verion  and  Jane, 
night  after  night,  adihired  together  the  setting  sun. 

What  need  to  say  more  ?  For  Verion  had  come 
the  turn  of  fate.  Never,  since  the  epoch  of  the 
broken  wheel,  has  he  been  bored  by  duns, — nor  has  he 
ever  since  thought  an  income  of  £800  insufficient  to 
live  comfortably  upon  ;  moreover,  by  some  means  or 
other,  has  Verion  awakened  to  a  consciousness,  that 
securing  one's  own  individual  enjoyment  ought  not 
to  be  quite  the  grand  absorbing  object  of  existence, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  thereof,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  his  locality,  as  a  useful, 
clever,  and  practical  man. 

As  for  Jane  St.  Aubyn,  she  did  not  remain  long 
with  aunt  Varrenberg. 

*  *  *  #  # 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Verion  showed  the  writer  of 
these  lines  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood,  carefully 
stowed  away  in  one  corner  of  his  museum.  "  Be- 
hold, Ned,"  said  he,  "my  wheel  of  fortune,  which 
even  broke  to  bring  my  ship  home, — so  devoted  a 
wheel  was  it !  "  Whereat  Jane,  his  wife,  who  was 
standing  by,  laughed,  and  called  him  an  "oddity," 
though  not  without  secret  internal  approval  of  the 
fancy. 


GREAT  OBJECTS  ATTAINED  BY  LITTLE 
THINGS. 

THERE  is  nothing,  however  small,  in  nature  that  has 
not  its  appropriate  use — nothing,  however  insignifi- 
cant it  may  appear  to  us,  that  has  not  some  import- 
ant mission  to  fulfil.  The  living  dust  that  swarms  in 
clusters  about  our  cheese — the  mildew  casting  its 
Qmerald  tint  over  our  preserves — the  lichen  and  the 
moss  wearing  away  the  words  of  grief  and  honour 
engraved  upon  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers,  have 
each  their  appropriate  work,  and  are  all  important  in 
the  great  economy  of  nature.  The  little  moss  which 
so  effectually  aroused  the  .emotions  of  Mungo  Park 
when  far  away  from  his  friends  and  kin,  and  when 
his  spirits  were  almost  failing,  may  teach  a  moral 
lesson  to  us  all,  and  serve  to  inspire  us  with  some  of 
that  perseverance  and  energy  to  travel  through  life, 
that  it  did  Mungo  Park  in  his  journey  through  the 
African  desert.  By  the  steady  and  long-continued 
efforts  of  this  fragile  little  plant,  high  mountains  have 
been  levelled  which  no  human  power  could  have 
brought  from  their  towering  heights.  Adamantine 
rocks  have  been  reduced  to  pebbles  ;  cliffs  have 
ihouldered  in  heaps  upon  the  shore ;  and  castles  and 
strongholds  raised  by  the  hand  of  man  have  proved 
weak  and  powerless  under  the  ravages  of  this  tiny 
agent,  and  become  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation, — 
the  habitations  of  the  owl  and  the  bat.  Yet  who,  to 
look  upon  the  lichen,  would  think  it  could  do  all  this  ? 
—so  modest  that  we  might  almost  take  it  for  a  part 
of  the  ground  upon  which  we  tread.  Can  this,  we 
exclaim,  be  a  leveller  of  mountains  and  mausoleums  ? 
Contemplate  its  unobtrusive,  humble  course :  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  organization  capable  of 
vegetating  in  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances, — 
requiring  indeed  little  more  than  the  mere  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  to  sustain  it,  the  lichen  sends  forth 
its  small  filimentous  roots,  and  clings  to  the  hard,  dry 
rock  with  a  most  determined  pertinacity.  These  little 
fibres,  which  can  scarcely  be  discerned  with  the 
naked  eye,  find  their  way  into  the  minute  crevices  of 
the  stone  ;  now,  firmly  attached,  the  rain-drops  lodge 
upon  their  fronds  or  membranaceous  scales  on  the 
surface,  and  filtering  to  their  roots,  moisten  the 
space  which  they  occupy,  and  the  little  plant  is  then 
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enabled  to  work  itself  further  into  the  rock  ; — the 
dimensions  of  the  aperture  become  enlarged,,  and  the 
water  runs  in  in  greater  quantities.  This  work, 
carried  on  by  a  legion  ten  thousand  strong,  soon 
pierces  the  stony  cliff  with  innumerable  fissures, 
which,  being  filled  with  rain,  the  frost  causes  it  to 
split,  and  large  pieces  roll  down  to  the  levels  be- 
neatla,  reduced  to  sand,  or  to  become  soil  for  the 
growth  of  a  more  exalted  vegetation.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  work  of  time, — of  generations,  perhaps,  mea- 
sured by  the  span  of  human  life  ;  but,  undaunted, 
the  mission  of  the  humble  lichen  goes  on  and  pros- 
pers. Is  not  this  a  lesson  worth  learning  from  the 
book  of  nature  ?  does  it  not  contain  much  that  we 
might  profit  by,  and  set  us  an  example  that  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate.  "  Persevere,  and  despise  not  little 
things,"  is  the  lesson  we  draw  from  it  ourselves,  and 
the  poorest  and  humblest  reader  of  this  page  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  great  things,  if  he  will  take  the 
precept  to  himself,  engrave  it  upon  his  heart,  or 
hold  it  constantly  before  him  ;  depend  upon  it,  you 
will  gain  more  inspiration  from  these  words  than 
from  half  the  wise  sayings  of  the  philosophers  of 
old. 

But  Nature  is  full  of  examples  to  emulate  us  to 
perseverance,  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  how  much 
can  be  achieved  by  little  things, — trifles  unheeded  by 
the  multitude.  The  worms  that  we  tread  in  the  dust 
beneath  our  feet,  are  the  choicest  friends  of  the 
husbandman.  A  tract  of  land  rendered  barren  by 
the  incrustation  of  stones  upon  its  surface,  becomes 
by  their  labours  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  ;  they  loosen 
and  throw  up  in  nutritious  mealy  hillocks,  the 
hardest  and  most  unprofitable  soil, — the  stones  dis- 
appear, and  where  all  was  sterility  and  worthlessness, 
is  soon  rich  with  a  luxurious  vegetation.  We  may 
call  to  mind,  too,  the  worm  upon  the  mulberry-tree, 
and  its  miles  of  fine-spun  glistening  silk  ;  we  may 
watch  the  process  of  its  transformation  till  the  choice 
fabric  which  its  patient  industry  had  produced  is 
dyed  by  an  infusion  gained  from  another  little  insect 
(the  Cochineal),  and  then,  endowed  with  the  glory  of 
tint  and  softness  of  texture,  it  is  cut  into  robes  to 
deck  the  beauty  of  our  English  wives  and  daughters. 
Yet,  those  ignorant  of  their  usefulness  would  despise 
these  little  labourers,  as  they  do  others  equally  valu- 
able. The  bee  and  the  ant,  again,  are  instances 
which  we  may  all  observe, — but  how  few  will  spare 
five  minutes  to  contemplate  them.  Yet,  where  is  the 
man,  sluggard  though  he  be,  who  would  not  shake 
off  his  slothfulness  on  observing  the  patient  industry 
and  frugal  economy  of  the  little  ant  ?  or  where  is  the 
drunkard  and  spendthrift  who  could  watch  the  bee, 
so  busy  in  garnering  up  a  rich  store  for  the  coming 
winter, — labouring  whilst  the  sun  shone,  to  sustain 
them  when  the  frost  and  rain,  and  the  flowerless 
plants  shut  out  all  means  of  gaining  their  daily 
bread ;  and  not  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
think  of  'old  age,  and  the  clouds  that  are  gathering 
in  the  heavens  ?  The  worth  of  all  the  delicious  sweets 
we  have  derived  from  the  industry  of  the  little  bee, 
is  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  this 
moral  which  they  teach  us. 

If  we  turn  from  the  book  of  Nature  and  open  the 
annals  of  discovery  and  science,  many  instances  of 
the  importance  of  little  things  will  start  up  and 
crowd  around  us, — of  events  which  appear  in  the 
lowest  degree  insignificant-,  being  the  cause  of  vast 
and  stupendous  discoveries.  "The  smallest  thing 
becomes  respectable,"  says  Foster,  "  when  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  what  has  advanced  or  is  ad- 
vancing into  magnificence.  The  first  rude  settlement 
of  Eomulus  would  have  been  an  insignificant  circum- 
stance, and  might  justly  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  if 
Rome  had  not  at  length  commanded  the  world.'  The 


little  rill  "near  the  source  of  one!  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can rivers  is  an  interesting  object  to  the  traveller, 
who  is  apprised  as  he  steps  across  it,  or  walks  a  few 
miles  along  its  bank,  that  this  is  the  stream  which 
runs  so  far,  and  gradually  swells  into  so  immense  a 
flood."  By  the  accidental  mixing  of  a  little  nitre 
and  potash,  gunpowder  was  discovered.  In  ancient 
times,  before  the  days  of  Pliny,  some  merchants 
travelling  across  a  sandy  desert,  could  find  no  rock  at 
hand  on  which  to  kindle  a  fire  to  prepare  their  food ; 
as  a  substitute,  they  took  a  block  of  alkali  from 
among  their  heaps  of  merchandize,  and  lit  a  fire 
thereon.  The  merchants  stared  with  surprise  when 
they  saw  the  huge  block  melting  beneath  the  heat, 
and  running  down  in  a  glistening  stream  aa  it  mingled 
with  the  sand,  and  still  more  so,  when  they  dis- 
covered into  what  a  hard  and  shining  substance  it 
had  been  transformed.  From  this,  says  Pliny,  origi- 
nated the  making  of  glass.  The  sunbeams  dazzling 
on  a  crystal  prism  unfolded  the  whole  theory  of 
colours.  A  few  rude  types  carved  from  a  wooden  block 
have  been  the  means  of  revolutionizing  nations,  over- 
throwing dynasties,  and  rooting  out  the  most 
hardened  despotisms, — of  driving  away  a  multitude  of 
imps  of  superstition,  which  for  ages  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  learned,  and  of  spreading  the .  light  of 
truth  and  knowledge  from  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
to  the  coasts  of  darkness  and  barbarism.  "  We  must 
destroy  the  Press,"  exclaimed  the  furious  Wolsey, 
"or  the  Press  will  destroy  us."  The  battle  was 
fought,  the  Press'  was  triumphant,  and  Popery 
banished  from  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  swinging 
of 'a  lamp  suspended  from  a  ceiling  led  Galileo  to 
search  into  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  ; 
and  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  great  Newton  was  led 
to  unfold  what  had  hitherto  been  deemed  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Deity, — a  mystery  over  which  God  had 
thrown  a  veil,  which  it  would  be  presumption  for 
man  to  lift  or  dare  to  pry  beneath.  Had  Nekton 
disregarded  little  things,  and  failed  to  profit  by  gentle 
hints,  we  should  perhaps  have  thought  so  still,  and 
our  minds  would  not  have  been  so  filled  with  the  glory 
of  Him  who  made  the  heavens  ;  but  with  these 
great  truths  revealed  to  our  understandings,  we 
exclaim  from  our  hearts,  "  Manifold,  O  God  !  are  thy 
works  ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

When  the  heart  of  the  woolspinner  of  Genoa  was 
sickening  with  "hope  deferred,"  and  his  men,  who 
had  long  been  straining  their  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  land,  were  about  to  burst  into  open  mutiny, 
and  were  shouting  fearfully  to  their  leader  to  steer 
the  vessel  back  again,  Columbus  picked  up  a  piece  of 
wood  which  he  found  floating  upon  the  waters.  The 
shore  must  be  nigh,  he  thought,  from  whence  this 
branch  has  wafted,  and  the  inference  inspired  the 
fainting  hearts  of  his  crew  to  persevere  and  gain  the 
hoped-for  land  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this  trifling  oc- 
currence, Columbus  would  perhaps  have  returned  to 
Spain  an  unsuccessful  adventurer.  But  such  trifles 
have  often  befriended  genius.  Accidently  observing 
a  red-hot  iron  become  elongated  by  passing  between 
iron  cylinders,  suggested  the  improvements  effected 
by  Arkwright  in  the  spinning  machinery.  A  piece 
of  thread  and  a  few  small  beads  were  means  sufficient 
in  the  hands  of  Fergusson,  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  discovery  of  Gal- 
vani  was  made  by  a  trifling  occurrence  ; — a  knife  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  dead  frog 
which  was  lying  upon  the  board  of  the  chemist's 
laboratory,  the  muscles  of  the  reptile  were  observed 
to  be  severely  convulsed,— experiments  soon  unfolded 
the  whole  theory  of  Galvanism.  The  history  of  the 
gas-light  is  curious,  and  illustrates  our  subject.  Dr, 
Clayton  distilled  some  coal  in  a  retort,  and  confining 
the  vapour  in  a  bladder,  amused  his  friends  by  burn- 
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ing  it  as  it  issued  from  a  pin-hole  ;  little  did  the 
worthy  doctor  think  to  what  purposes  the  principle 
of  that  experiment  was  capable  of  being  applied.  It 
was  left  for  Murdoch  to  suggest  its  adoption  as  a 
means  of  illuminating  our  streets  and  adding  to  the 
splendour  of  our  shops.  Had  Clayton  not  made 
known  his  humble  experiment,  we  probably  should 
still  be  depending  on  the  mercy  of  a  jovial  watchman 
for  a  light  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  or  to  the  dim  glimmer  of  an  oil  lamp 
to  display  the  luxury  of  our  merchandize. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  fields  of 
Nature  and  fi-om  the  annals  of  science,  maybe  useful 
to  us  all.  If  God  has  instilled  the  instinct  of  fru- 
gality into  the  ant,  and  told  us,  in  his  written  word,  to 
go  learn  her  ways,  and  be  wise,  think  you  he  will  be 
displeased  to  observe  the  same  habits  of  economy  in 
us,  or  deny  us  the  favour  of  his  countenance,  because 
we  use  with  care  the  talents  he  has  intrusted  to  our 
keeping,  or  the  wealth  he  has  placed  within  our 
reach  ?  Let  not  instances  of  the  abuse  of  this  feel- 
ing, which  spendijirifts  in  derision  will  be  sure  to 
point  out  to  you,  deter  you  from  saving,  in  times  of 
plenty,  a  little  for  a  time  of  need.  Avarice  is  always 
despicable, — the  crime  of  the  miser  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  spendthrift;  both  are  extremes,  both 
abuse  the  legitimate  purposes  of  wealth.  It  is 
equally  revolting  to  read  of  two  avaricious  souls,  whose 
coffers  could  have  disgorged  ten  times  ten  thousand 
guineas,  growing  angry  over  a  penny,  or  fretting  at 
the  loss  of  a  farthing  rushlight ;  but  it  is  a  sight  quite 
as  sad  and  painful  to  observe  the  spendthrift  squan- 
dering in  the  mire  the  last  shilling  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, and  reducing  his  wife  and  children  to  beggary 
for  ever.  Save,  then,  a  little,  although  the  thought- 
less and  the  gay  may  sneer.  Throw  nothing  away,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  is  purely  worthless  ;  the  refuse 
from  your  table  is  worth  its  price,  and  if  you  are  not 
wanting  it  yourself,  remember  there  are  hundreds  of 
your  kind,  your  brethren  by  the  laws  of  God,  who 
are  groaning  under  a  poverty  which  it  would  help  to 
mitigate,  and  pale  with  a  hunger  which  it  might  help 
to  satisfy.  Where  can  you  find  your  prescriptive 
right  to  squander  that  which  would  fill  the  belly  of  a 
hungry  brother?  A  gentleman,  some  years  ago, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  public  contractor,  whose 
carts  carried  away  the  dust  from  our  habitations  ;  she 
was  promised  a  portion  with  his  bride,  and  on  his 
nuptial  day  was  referred  to  a  large  heap  of  dust  and 
offal  as  the  promised  dowry.  He  little  thought,  as  he 
received  it  with  some  reluctance,  that  it  would  put 
two  thousand  pounds  into  his  pocket. 

To  achieve  independence,  then,  you  must  practise 
an  habitual  frugality,  and  whilst  enjoying  the  pre- 
sent, look  forward  to  old  age,  and  think  now  and 
then  of  the  possibility  of  a  rainy  day.  Do  not  fancy, 
because  you  can  only  save  an  occasional  penny  now, 
that  you  will  never  become  the  possessor  of  pounds. 
Small  things  increase  by  union.  Recollect,  too,  the 
precepts  and  life  of  Franklin,  and  a  thousand  others 
who  rose  to  wealth  and  honour  by  looking  after  little 
things  ;  be  resolute,  persevere,  and  prosper.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  assistance  of  others  in  your  progress 
through  life  ;  you  will  grow  hungry,  depend  upon  it, 
if  you  look  to  the  charity  or  kindness  of  friends  for 
your  daily  bread.  It  is  far  more  noble  to  gird  up 
your  loins,  and  meet  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of 
human  life  with  a  dauntless  courage.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  turns  as  swiftly  as  that  of  a  mill,  and  the 
rich  friend  who  has  the  power  you  think  to  help  you 
to-day,  may  become  poor  to-morrow,— many  such  in- 
stances of  the  mutability  of  fortune  must  occur  to 
every  reader.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  the  inference 
to  himself.  If  he  has  plenty,  let  him  save  a  little, 
lest  the  wheel  should  turn  against  him  ;  and  if  he  be 


poor  and  penniless,  let  him  draw  from  such  cases  con- 
solation and  hope. 

You  are  desirous  of  promotion  in  your  worldly 
position, — you  are  ambitious  of  rising  from  indigence 
to  affluence  ? — resist,  then,  every  temptation  that 
may  allure  you  to  indolence  or  every  fascination  that 
may  lead  to  prodigality.  Think  not  that  the  path  to 
wealth  or  knowledge  is  all  sunshine  and  honey  ; 
look  for  it  only  by  long  years  of  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  activity  ;  let  no  opportunity  pass  for  self- 
improvement.  Keep  your  mind  a  total  stranger  to 
the  ennui  of  the  slothful.  The  dove,  recollect,  did  not 
return  to  Noah  with  the  olive-branch  till  the  second 
time  of  her  going  forth  ;  why,  then,  should  you 
despond  at  the  failure  of  a  first  attempt  ?  Persevere, 
and,  above  all,  despise  not  little  things ;  for,  you  see, 
they  sometimes  lead  to  great  matters  in  the  end. 


EE-ISSTTE    O'F    ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS. 

CUKLS  AND  COUPLETS. 

THERE'S  a  Curl  that  Beauty  clusters, 
There's  a  Curl  that  Grace  arrays, 

It  mocketh  all  the  lustres 

Of  your  laurels,  palms,  and  bays. 

The  forehead  where  it  lieth 
Rarely  holds  a  deeper  thought 

Than  of  where  the  blue  moth  flieth, 
And  of  how  it  may  be  caught. 

The  bright  head  where  it  beameth 

Rolls  o'er  the  daisied  earth, 
With  a  heart-filled  laugh,  that  seemeth 

Like  the  trumpet  call  of  Mirth. 

It  glitters  fresh  and  purely, 

Like  the  sea-shell,  fathoms  low  ; 

'Tis  the  only  gem  that  surely 
Addeth  halo  to  the  brow. 

Humming-birds  when  resting 

On  the  citron  green  ; 
Stars  the  night-cloud  cresting, 

Ere  the  moon  is  seen ; 

Dew-drops  in  the  dingle, 

Noon- lit  harvest  shocks, 
Foam  upon  the  shingle, — 
i  Ye  are  dimmed  by  childhood's  locks. 

Oh  !  Manhood's  knightly  feather, 

And  Womanhood's  rich  pearl, 
Ye  would  not  weigh  together, 

Against  Childhood's  golden  Curl. 


There's  a  Cxirl  of  bitter  sadness, 

That  is  found  when  Peace  and  Gladness 

Have  departed  ; 

When  the  World  hath  made  the  bosom, 
Like  a  canker-eaten  blossom, 

Leper-  hearted. 

'Tis  a  Curl  that  seems  to  borrow 

All  its  strength  from  Hate  and  Sorrow, 

Pain  and  Scorn  ; 
Leaving  the  lip  it  lifteth, 
Cold  as  the  snow  that  drifteth 

On  the  thorn. 
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That  dark  Curl  ever  turneth, 
As  the  coiling  adder  yearneth 

To  its  prey  ; 

Like  that  adder,  ever  shedding 
Fear  round  the  footstep  treading 

In  its  way. 

Oh  !  a  fearful  thing  to  gaze  on, 
Is  the  scathing  Curl  that  plays  on 

Human  lips  ; 

Fierce  as  the  lightning  flashes, 
Sharp  as  the  gore-soaked  lashes 

Of  men's  whips. 


There's  a  red  Curl  bursting  in  terrible  form, 

By  the  mast  that  stood  up  in  the  longest  storm  ; 

Onward  shooteth  the  ringlet  flake  ; 

Nor  asketh  nor  heedeth  the  way  it  shall  take  ; 

And  it  turns,  and  it  twines,  while  its  forked  tongut 

shines, 

With  a  thirst  that  the  great  deep  cannot  slake. 
Round  and  round  is  the  wild  tress  wound, 
Till  frightfully  fast  is  the  pine-tree  bound  ; 
It  hisses  and  sings  where  the  life-boat  swings, 
It  roars  and  it  rushes,  it  climbs  and  it  clings 
From  the  hull  to  the  spars,  and  blackens  and  chars 
With  its  waving  grace  and  circling  rings. 
It  leapeth  within  the  temples  of  earth, 
Like  demon  furies  in  revelling  mirth  ; 
It  graspeth  the  column  with  crushing  might, 
It  filleth  the  porch  with  purple  light ; 
It  wrappeth  itself  in  the  silken  fold, 
It  darteth  about  the  woven  gold  ; 
It  cracketh  the  dome-span  of  marble  and  oak, 
And  rushes  on  high  with  its  crest  of  smoke  : 
It  painteth  the  land  with  a  ghastly  dye, 
It  flingeth  a  blood  stain  over  the  sky. 
Oh  !  a  terrible  thing  in  the  still  dark  hour, 
Is  the  Fire  Curl  wielding  its  ruthless  power. 


The  salt  wave  Curls  as  it  hurrieth  fast, 

At  the  flood  of  the  tide,  in  the  face  of  the  blast  ; 

It  rears  and  it  rolls  in  bold  bright  scrolls, 

As  the  artist  will  of  a  GOD  controls  ; 

It  beateth  and  bindeth  the  lighthouse  top, 

It  formeth  a  perch  where  the  loud  gulls  drop. 

Over  the  coral  leaf,  leaping  and  light, 

It  dances  in  robes  of  bridal  white  ; 

As  fair  teeth  show  in  a  red- lipped  smile, 

Over  the  wrecking  breast  of  guile  ; 

And  the  Water  Curl  spreadeth  its  fringe  on  the  land, 

A  banner  of  might  in  a  mightier  hand. 


There's  a  glossy  Curl  that  groweth, 

In  fullest,  greenest  length, 
When  the  summer  sunbeam  gloweth 

In  straight  unshadowed  strength. 
Far  in  other  climes  it  springeth, 
To  our  own  dear  walls  it  clingeth  ; 
O'er  the  lowly  porch-seat  creeping, 
Through  the  window  lattice  peeping  ; 
In  uncultured  beauty  trailing, 
O'er  the  garden's  old  grey  paling. 


Low  it  dangles,  high  it  soars, 

Where  all  can  pluck,  and  none  can  snatch, 
Hanging  round  white  cottage  doors, 

And  trellising  the  latch. 
Up  the  chimney  turret  sprawling, 
O'er  the  farthest  gable  crawling, 
Soft  and  lovingly  it  pryeth, 

Into  every  mossy  patch, 
Where  the  honeysuckle  lieth, 

With  the  houseleek  on  the  thatch. 
Shadowing  the  roadside  dwelling, 

Gracefully  it  twirls  and  twists, 
O'er  the  purple  bunches  swelling, 

Young  Pomona's  amethysts. 
Oh  !  a  sweet  and  sunny  thing 

Is  the  Vine  Curl,  only  coming 
When  roses  breathe  and  wild  birds  sing, 
And  Nature  tunes  her  own  rich  string 

Within  the  heart,  and  sets  it  humming. 


And  there's  another  glossy  Curl,  that  wanders  where 

it  will, 
But  rarely  on  the  cottage  porch,  or  round  the  cottage 

sill; 

A  darker  tinge  is  on  its  leaf,  it  seeketh  darker  homes, 
And  bravely  stare th  at  the  clouds  when  frowning 
•      Winter  comes. 
The  tottering  heap  within  its  grasp  is  closely  held 

together, 
The  proud  tree  stands  within   its   thrall,    like  wild 

horse  in  a  tether  ; 
It  climbeth  where  the  ruffled  owl  chimes  with  the 

midnight  gust,  *    : 

And  hears  them  sing,   in  doleful   wail,  the  song  of 

"dust  to  dust." 

Where  the  Gothic  pane  has  been, 

There  it  stretches — there  it  tangles 
With  its  drapery,  between 

Dropping  arch  and  broken  angles. 
The  granite  pile  is  softly  cracking, 

The  topmost  ridge  is  grey  and  hoary, 
And  walls  that  stood  the  siege  and  sacking, 

Stand  like  flitting  ghosts  of  Glory, 
The  port-mouthed  parapet  is  shattered, 

The  giant  column  fallen  low, 
The  buttress — firm  when  cannon-battered — 

Shakes  now  when  merry  wind-horns  blow. 
Bit  by  bit  the  ruin  crumbles, 

Bat  and  lizard  there  abiding, 
And  the  callow  raven  tumbles, 

From  the  loop-hole  of  his  hiding ; 
There  Old  Time  is  blithely  sitting, 

In  the  finest  of  his  dresses, 
And  while  his  wrinkled  brow  is  knitting, 

He  hides  it  with  his  Ivy  tresses. 
Base  and  battlement  were  strong, 

But  passing  moments  have  been  stronger, 
Stone  and  stanchion  lasted  long, 

But  the  Ivy  Curl  lasts  longer. 
No  frost  below,  no  storms  above, 

The  Ivy  from  its  home  can  part, 
It  leaneth,  like  a  woman's  love, 

Towards  a  cold  ungrateful  heart, 
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Green  when  armed  with  icy  spear, 
Green  when  decked  with  dewy  pearl, 

A  pleasant  pall  to  hide  a  bier, 
Is  the  glossy  Ivy  Curl. 

It  forms  an  honest  epitaph, 

Where  ashes  of  a  nation  spread  ; 

Mark  it  who  will,  it  needs  no  skill, 
"Tis  plainly  writ  and  plainly  read. 

The  stately  robes — the  blazoned  crown—- 
The scroll  of  right — tke  sword  of  ruth— 

The  triumph  shouts  that  strive  to  drown 
GOD'S  own  deep  whisper-tones  of  truth. 

Oh  !  who  would  struggle  Life  away, 

Amid  these  hollow  things  of  clay  ? 

Who  would  be  panting  in  the  race, 

That  endeth  in  such  lowly  place  ? 

The  Past,  the  Past — we  blend  the  name 

With  fevered  tales  of  glaring  fame  ; 

But  seek  the  city  of  the  dead, 

Where  mighty  millions  once  were  met ; 

Where  Song  jnspired  and  Valour  bled, 
And  Fortune's  longest  watch  was  set. 

There  shall  the  spirit  fold  its  wings, 
Chafed  in  Ambition's  swooping  whirl, 

Smile  at  the  nothingness  of  Kings, 
And  bless  the  peaceful  Ivy  Curl. 


PEINCIPLE  AND  CUSTOM. 

PAET  I. 

BREAKFAST  was  just  over  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  small  back 
parlour,  and  the  family  circle,  who  had  partaken  of  it 
together,  were  dispersing  for  their  daily  avocations. 
The  two  elder  girls  were  soon  cloaked  and  bonneted, 
and,  with  music-books  in  hand,  stood  waiting  in  the 
passage  for  their  brother  to  accompany  them,  while 
Annie,  the  youngest  sister,  was  engaged  in  giving  his 
coat  the  finishing  brush. 

"There  now,  turn  round;  one  more  brush  over  this 
shoulder,  and  you  11  be  the  smartest-looking  young 
fellow,  with  the  best  brushed  coat,  in  the  office, 
Johnny,"  exclaimed  the  pretty  little  valet,  as  she 
stood  on  tip-toe  to  reach  the  broad  shoulders  she  was 
operating  upon.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  great  fellow 
as  you  are,  John.  I  must  have  a  stool  to  stand  upon, 
if  I  am  to  do  this  every  morning." 

"  Nonsense  !  little  goose.  You  must  make  haste 
and  grow  a  little  faster  yourself,  that's  all.  But  now, 
good-by.  Mary  and  Edith  are  tired  of  waiting  for 
me.  Good  morning,  mother,"  the  young  man  called 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  "I  must  be  off  now." 

"Do  wait  for  the  post,  my  dear,  you  know  how 
anxious  I  am  for  some  tidings  of  your  poor  aunt,  and 
we  must  have  the  worst  to-day,  unless  some  very 
wonderful  change  has  taken  place.  The  man  cannot 
be  long,  surely/' 

Mrs.  Rowley  came  down  stairs  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  group  gathered  at  the  window  of  their  small 
parlour,  which  looked  out  upon  a  few  yards  of 
garden  backed  by  a  high,  smoke-darkened  wall,  in 
front  of  which  a  wide  paved  walk  led  past  the  terrace 
in  which  the  Rowleys  resided. 

"  Here  he  comes,  mother  ;  I  saw  him  turn  in  to 
No.  8,  we  shall  soon  see  what  news  he  has  for  us." 
And  John  walked  out  to  meet  the  postman  at  the 
gate.  When  he  returned,  his  face  wore  a  graver 
aspect  than  usual.  It  was  evident  that  he  anticipated 
the  contents  of  the  funereal-looking  missive  which  he 
had  just  received  from  the  postman. 


"This  is  for  you,  mother,  and  here  is  a  letter  for 
Mary ;  that  is  all.  Will  you  read  yours,  mamma  ? 
for  I  see  that  my  time  is  nearly  expired." 

Mrs.  Rowley  glanced  over  the  few  first  words  of 
the  letter,  and  then  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Take  it  John, — Mary,  read  it.  Your  poor  aunt  is 
happy,  so  we  must  not  murmur.'' 

The  three  girls  clung  round  their  mother  and  they 
all  wept  silently  together,  after  looking  at  the  few 
words  which  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  their  aunt's 
death.  John  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  with 
words. 

"  Come,  dear  mother,  we  must  cheer  np.  Let  tis 
be  thankful  that  it  is  no  one  nearer.  We  could 
scarcely  have  spared  you,  mother.  Mary  and  Edith, 
if  I  am  to  carry  your  books  as  far  as  the  office,  you 
must  come  at  once  ;  but  put  your  veils  down.  Those 
swollen  eyes  will  never  do  to  be  looked  at." 

The  two  girls  rose,  and,  after  kissing  their  mother 
and  Annie,  drew  their  veils  close  over  their  faces,  in 
obedience  to  their  brother's  injunction,  and  followed 
him  down  the  little  garden  and  along  the  pavement 
into  the  high  road  which  led  from  the  environs  into 
the  town.  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the 
gates  of  a  large  house,  where  Edith  wished  them 
good-by,  and  entered  to  fulfil  her  daily  labours  as 
governess  to  the  children  of  an  opulent  merchant. 
Mary  had  a  similar  situation,  but  it  lay  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  she  in  her  turn  generally  saw  her 
brother  to  his  office  before  she  proceeded  to  her  own 
employment.  Leaving  the  brother  and  sister  to 
pursue  their  walk,  we  will  now  introduce  our  readers 
more  particularly  into  their  position  at  home. 

It  was  that  of  many  others.  The  widow  of  a 
surgeon,  whose  practice  had  been  scarcely  sufficient 
to  maintain  and  educate  his  four  children,  upon  his 
death  found  herself  in  possession  of  little  more  than 
£25  per  annum.  Fortunately  her  eldest  child,  John, 
a  fine  intelligent  young  man  of  twenty,  was  already 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  as  clerk  in  a  large  warehouse, 
and  the  two  elder  girls  had,  as  we  have  seen,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  situations  as  daily  governesses. 
While  Annie,  a  little  joyous  creature  of  fifteen,  as- 
sisted her  mother  in  the  household  work. 

Thus  the  little  family  lived,  contented  and  self- 
reliant  ;  nay,  possibly,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
carrying  lighter  hearts  in  their  bosoms  than  the 
banker's  rich  wife  and  daughters,  whose  splendid 
carriage  so  often  rolled  past  the  humble  terrace  in 
which  the  Rowleys  resided.  The  first  real  sorrow  the 
latter  had  experienced  since  parting  with  a  beloved 
husband  and  father,  was  that  of  the  loss  of  the  kind 
relative,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply 
affected  them  on  the  morning  when  our  tale  begins. 

"  We  must  talk  to  John  about  it,  mother.  If  he 
spoke  to  Mr.  Ritson,  I  am  sure  that  gentleman  would 
give  us  credit ;  and  by  taking  a  whole  piece  of 
merino,  we  should  get  it  much  cheaper.  I  think  Mrs. 
Westwood  would  advance  me  a  little  of  next  quarter's 
salary,  and  if  Mary  would  ask  for  the  same,  we  should 
be  able  to  buy  bonnets  and  odd  things." 

"We  will  hear  what  they  say,  my  love.  I  know 
it  is  very  distressing  not  to  be  able  to  appear  in 
decent  mourning,  but  in  our  circumstances  we  really 
cannot  afford  it,  and  I  dread,  to  incur  any  debt 
which  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  discharging." 

Mrs.  Rowley  and  Edith  were  stopped  in  their  con- 
versation by  the  entrance  bf  John  and  Mary,  followed 
by  Annie  with  the  hot  toast  and  a  dish  of  savoury 
broiled  ham,  which  had  "been  done,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  in  very  energetic  terms,  "  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  They  were  so  much  later  than  usual." 

"  Mary  wished  to  call  on  Miss  Bentley,"  said  John, 
by  way  of  explanation,  "  to  tell  her  about  poor  aunt. 
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She  is  coming  here  after  tea,  so  let  us  make  haste, 
Annie.  I  have  a  good  appetite  for  that  ham  and 
toast,  I  can  assure  you ;  a  bun  is  but  a  light  dinner  for 
a  young  fellow  like  me." 

The  little  party  gathered  round  the  table  to  enjoy 
their  happiest  meal  together.  Annie  made  tea  as 
usual ;  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  as  she  looked  round  on 
her  blooming  children,  almost  forgot  the  sorrow  of 
the  morning. 

"  Edith,  will  you  send  up  your  cup  ? "  said 
Annie  soon.  "We  are  all  ready  for  a  third,  and  here 
you  are,  still  at  your  first." 

"Have  a  little  more  ham,  Edith,  love,"  said  her 
brother.  "Have  the  little  Westwoods  been  tedious, 
or  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Edith,  roused  from  her  reverie  by  these  affectionate 
attacks,  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  I  have  been  puzzling  my  brains,"  she  said. 

(<  I  know  it,"  interrupted  her  brother,  "and  I 
know  what  about.  Mary  and  I  have  something  to 
say  on  the  same  subject  ;  but,  if  you  please,  we  will 
first  finish  tea,  and  sit  comfortably  round  the  fire  to 
talk." 

"  And  then  I  shall  not  hear,"  cried  Annie,  reproach- 
fully,  "for  I  shall  be  in  the  kitchen  washing  up  the" 
tea-things." 

"No,  dear,  I  will  help  you,"  said  Mary.  "Come, 
Edith,  make  haste." 

So  they  hurried  John  over  his  last  slice  of  ham, 
and  speedily  clearing  away  the  remnants  of  the  meal, 
were  soon  seated  round  the  fire. 

"  Now,  John,"  said  Edith,  "  you  speak  first.  Tell 
me  what  7  was  thinking  about,  and  what  you  and 
Mary  have  settled  between  you." 

"  But  will  our  mother  like  us  to  talk  of  business 
matters  so  soon  ? "  interposed  Mary,  glancing  at  her 
mamma,  as  she  sat  thoughtfully  in  the  arm-chair  in 
the  chimney-corner. 

Mrs.  Rowley's  thoughts  had  for  a  moment  travelled 
back  to  the  lamented  sister  with  whom  she  had  spent 
so  many  happy  days,  and  whose  kindness  had  often 
eked  out  their  limited  income  by  many  a  well-timed 
present.  But  she  heard  her  daughter's  query,  and 
smilingly  begged  them  to  be  under  no  restraint. 

"Well  then,  dear  mother,"  said  John,  "I  must 
first  tell  you  that  I  have  been  calculating  our  half- 
year's  expenses,  and  I  find  that  after  our  rent  and  all 
other  immediate  demands  are  paid,  we  shall  not  have 
more  than  £5  to  cany  us  on  till  your  quarter's  an- 
nuity becomes  due." 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  Edith.  "Well,  my 
dear,"  said  his  mother,  inquiringly. 

"  You,  Edith,  are  cogitating  the  ways  and  means 
of  getting  what  is  called  '  decent  mourning.'  Is  it 
not  so  ?  "  said  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  John,  you  have  truly  interpreted  my  silence. 
Mamma  and  I  were  talking  about  it  before  you  and 
Mary  came  home.  I  thought  we  might  do  very  well 
if  you  did  not  mind  asking  Mr.  Ritson  to  let  you  have 
a  piece  of  merino  on  trust,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
save  enough  to  pay  him  at  midsummer.  Mary  and 
I  could  draw  a  part  of  our  salary  for  other  little 
extras,  and  so  we  could  contrive  nicely." 

"Mary  and  I  have  likewise  a  plan  to  propose, 
Edith.  It  is  the  one  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
would  have  met  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  our 
dear  aunt ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of  show- 
ing our  respect  to  those  who  are  gone,  is  by  doing 
what  we  are  sure  would  have  pleased  them." 

Edith  and  Annie  looked  anxiously  at  their  brother, 
and  then  at  Mary,  while  John  continued  : 

"The  truth  is,  then,  that  Mary  and  I  have  both 
decided  that,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  purchase  what 
you  would  deem  genteel  mourning,  and  as  we  should 
be  guilty  of  something  little  short  of  dishonesty  in 


incurring  a  debt  to  satisfy  this  conformance  to  custom, 
when  we  might,  by  any  sudden  or  unforeseen  mis- 
fortune, be  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  paying  it ; — 
considering  all  this,  we  shall  be  acting  more  con- 
sistently and  justly  by  breaking  through  the 
custom." 

"  And  not  going  into  mourning  at  all  ?  Why,  what 
will  people  think  ?  "  exclaimed  the  two  younger  girls 
in  a  breath,  while  Mrs.  Rowley  herself  looked  some- 
what astonished  at  the  calm  energy  of  her  son's  tone 
and  manner.  But  she  replied  quietly,  "  It  is  all  veiy 
true,  my  dear  boy  ;  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  we 
really  cannot  afford  this  expense.  Yet  I  should  feel 
distressed  beyond  measure  if  the  foregoing  it  brought 
upon  us  the  charge  of  ingratitude  or  want  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  to  your  dear  aunt.  I  am  always  in 
black,"  she  continued,  looking  at  her  own  sable  attire, 
"  and  thanks  to  her  help,  whose  loss  we  now  lament, 
my  wardrobe  needs  no  addition.  But  I  know  not 
how  these  poor  girls  will  be  reconciled  to  their 
coloured  dresses." 

"We  have  nothing  conspicuous  or  gay,  mother," 
said  Mary,  "and  our  shepherd's  plaids  are  a  kind  of 
mourning,  you  know.  We  look  quiet  enough  in 
them  and  our  grey  merino  gowns.  We  can  afford  to 
take  the  blue  lining  from  our  black-  velvet  bonnets, 
and  I  will  re-line  them  with  white." 

"Perhaps  uncle  will  send  us  a  handsome  present," 
said  Edith.  "It  is  so  disagreeable  to  feel  oneself 
so  different  from  other  people." 

"  If  your  only  reason  for  putting  on  mourning  be 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  nothing 
of  your  resources,  Edith,  I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
custom  is  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance,' "  rejoined  her  brother.  "This  fashion  of 
black  clothing  is  intended  to  be  only  the  sign  of  that 
sorrow  which  we  really  feel.  By  your  own  showing, 
you  would  make  the  sign  of  more  importance  than 
the  thing  signified,  believing  that,  so  you  appear  in 
the  trappings  of  woe,  no  one  can  question  the 
genuineness  of  your  grief." 

"  But  surely,  John,  if  we  received  a  present  of 
mourning,  you  would  not  object  to  our  wearing  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  dear  Edith.  If  my  uncle  were  to 
send  us  a  five-pound  note  to  buy  mourning  with,  I 
should  think  it  misapplied  if  we  did  not  use  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given.  But  as  this  is  not 
at  all  likely,  I  wish  to  induce  you  to  take  the  reason- 
able, and,  as  I  deem  it,  the  right  view  of  the  case  as 
it  now  stands." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Annie,  "  was  not  that  the  gate  ?  It 
is  Miss  Bentley." 

And  hastening  to  open  the  outer  door,  that  lady's 
pleasant  voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  passage  in 
playful  colloquy  with  her  pet,  for  so  she  always  de- 
nominated Annie. 

"Dear  Miss  Bentley,"  said  Mary,  hastening  to 
meet  her,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come." 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Bentley,  as  she  shook  hands  with  their  mother. 
"  You  appear  to  be  engaged  in  some  important  dis- 
cussion, if  I  may  judge  by  the  grave  looks  of  Edith, 
and  a  certain  air  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — dogmatism 
on  the  part  of  my  friend  John." 

"We  are,  indeed,  discussing  an  important  topic," 
said  the  young  man,  smiling,  "  and  if  you  will  come 
and  sit  between  Mary  and  me,  Miss  Bentley,  we  shall 
soon  have  you  on  our  side,  I  know." 

"  Spiritually  as  well  as  bodily,  eh  ?  But,  in  all 
seriousness,  let  me  know  what  you  were  talking 
about." 

Miss  Bentley  was  a  sensible  practical  woman, 
verging  upon  forty, — one  who  had  fought  her  way 
through  the  world  from  girlhood.  Left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  she  had,  as  she  grew  up,  devoted  her- 
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self  to  the  care  of  an  only-surviving  brother,  fifteen 
years  her  junior.  With  the  small  means  left  by  her 
father,  she  contrived  that  this  beloved  charge  should 
receive  a  first-rate  education  ;  and,  upon  his  evincing 
a  desire  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  had  procured 
him  every  facility  for  carrying  out  this  wish.  After 
completing  the  regular  course  of  study  at  one  of  the 
London  hospitals,  and  satisfactorily  passing  his 
examination,  Charles  Bentley  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice left  open  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Eowley,  and  his 
sister  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  more  emi- 
nently successful  than  her  fondest  hopes  had  pictured. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  some  necessaiy  arrange- 
ments with  Mrs.  Rowley  that  the  two  families  had 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  acquaintance 
soon  grew  to  more  cordial  intercourse.  Possessed  of 
great  natural  penetration,  and  that  quick  perception 
of  character  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world  seldom  fails  to  impart,  Miss  Bentley  at  once 
saw  and  appreciated  the  sterling  qualities  of  John 
Rowley  and  his  eldest  sister,  and  they  in  return  were 
delighted  with  her  sound  judgment  and  originality. 
Having  thus  briefly  introduced  this  new  personage 
upon  the  scene,  it  is  time  to  rejoin  our  friends  in  the 
snug  little  parlour  at  Mrs.  Rowley's. 

"Just  what  I  gave  you  credit  for,  my  dear  young 
friends,"  Miss  Bentley  is  saying,  as  she  raises  her 
clear  brilliant  brown  eyes  alternately  to  the  faces  of 
John  and  Mary.  "  Just  what  I  should  individually 
have  expected  from  you.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
my  anticipations  are  verified.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
far  more  respect  shown  to  the  dead  by  refraining 
from  an  expenditure  which  is  injurious  to  the  living, 
than  by  all  the  black  garments  ever  worn.  Persevere 
in  your  resolution  of  nonconformity  to  this  custom, 
my  dears,  and  retain  your  own  self-respect.  Re- 
member that  in  all  things  the  world  itself  respects 
right  doing,  even  if  its  customs  are  broken  through  to 
do  it." 

"I  am  sure  there  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door," 
exclaimed  Mary  at  this  juncture,  abruptly  interrupt- 
ing the  speaker ;  and  then  begging  pardon  for 
doing  so,  while  a  slight  blush  suffused  her  dimpled 
cheek. 

"  Miss  Bentley  shot  an  arch,  penetrating  glance  at 
her  young  friend's  countenance  from  those  wonder- 
fully brilliant  brown  eyes  of  hers,  and  then  quietly 
observed,  "  It  is  my  brother.  I  told  him  to  call  for 
me  on  his  return  from  Oakwood  Place,  where  he  had 
a  patient  to  visit." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  as  John  Rowley  and  his 
three  sisters  were  turning  the  corner  of  the  pathway 
which  led  from  their  own  house  into  the  public  road, 
they  stumbled  upon  the  Bentleys. 

"  Charles  and  I  were  coming  to  ask  you  to  let  us 
accompany  you  to  St.  George's  this  morning,"  said 
Miss  Bentley.  "And  now,  Mr.  John,  as  it  would 
never  do  for  two  pairs  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  walk 
together,  suppose  you  give  Mary  up,  and  offer  me  an 
arm  ;  Charles  will  not  object  to  the  exchange,  I  am 
sure." 

Thus  supported  and  countenanced  by  their  judi- 
cious friends,  the  Rowleys  little  heeded  the  curious  and 
scrutinizing  glances  which  they  could  not  avoid  seeing 
were  levelled  at  them  as  they  entered  the  church 
and  proceeded  up  the  aisle,  dressed  as  Mary  had 
suggested  in  their  black  velvet  bonnets  lined  with 
white,  their  grey  merino  dresses,  and  shepherd's 
plaid  shawls.  Nor  did  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
annoyed  by  a  whispering  in  the  next  pew  to  theirs,  of 
which  they  caught  a  few  words,  such  as,  "Not  a  bit 
of  crape."  "  Too  poor  to  buy  mourning."  "  Shabbv 
velvet  bonnets,"  and  so  on.  This  little  trial  they 
stood  well,  as  likewise  a  greater  one  that  happened 
to  them  the  day  after,  when  a  bustling,  officious  lady, 


with  whom  they  had  been  very  intimate  during  their 
father's  lifetime,  called,  as  it  were  "to  see  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,"  and  superciliously  inquired 
"  whether  it  were  true  that  she  had  to  offer  Mrs. 
Rowley  her  condolences  on  the  death  of  her  only 
sister,  since  the  young  people  had  appeared  at  church, 
as  usual,  and  not  in  mourning  either  ?  " 

But  though  ill-natured  and  annoying  surmises 
might  for  a  time  prevail  among  the  more  thoughtless 
of  their  acquaintances,  until  some  other  "nine  days' 
wonder  "  drew  their  attention  from  "  those  unfeeling 
Rowleys,"  the  real  friends  of  the  latter  soon  dis- 
covered their  conscientious  motive  for  this  deviation 
from  established  custom.  And  half  a  year  afterwards, 
when,  after  paying  all  demands,  the  little  family  as- 
certained that  they  had  not  only  sufficient  remaining 
to  carry  them  on  comfortably  until  the  next  payment 
became  due,  but  likewise  a  small  sum  to  lay  aside  for 
a  rainy  day,  they  mutually  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  firmness  in  placing  a  Principle  against  a 
Custom. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  NOSES. 

THE  general  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  Language  of 
Noses,  if  noses  have  a  language,  would  be  something 
between  a  snuffle  and  a  grunt,  but  there  are  other 
languages  than  merely  spoken  ones.  Every  young 
lady  is  familiar  with  the  language  of  flowers,  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  eyes.  "Language"  is  not  used  in  its 
strict  sense,  but,  passing  beyond  articulation,  or  even 
sound, — the  idea  a  thing  expresses,  no  matter  how, 
is  said  to  be  its  language.  In  this  sense,  the 
phrenologists  may  say  that  the  brain  has  a  natural 
language, — the  physiognomists  assert  the  same  of  the 
face, — and  those  who  judge  of  disposition  by  the 
form  of  the  hand,  claim  a  language  for  the  palm  and 
fingers.  In  the  same  way,  Nasalogists, — for  so  we 
believe  they  call  themselves, — attribute  language  to 
the  nose, — a  silent  language,  observe,  but  capable  of 
being  translated  into  words  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. / 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  nose  is  at  once 
the  most  distinguished  and  prominent  feature  of  the 
human  face,  and  that  man  has  a  very  considerable 
reverence  for  his  nose.  The  greatest  insult,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  offered  is,  to  pull  a  man's  nose,  and  it 
puts  children  in  a  terrible  fright  to  threaten  to  cut 
their  noses  off.  This  reverence  is  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  amount  of  wisdom  which  seems 
popularly  to  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  nose.  If 
all  be  true  that  is  every  day  asserted  of  that  feature, 
it  must  possess  considerable  powers  of  observation. 
When  a  man  is  said  to  "  smell  a  rat,"  it  means  that 
he  is  exercising  considerable  sharpness.  When  a 
detective  policeman,  after  vast  pains  and  dexterity 
and  vigilance,  finds  a  clue  to  a  missing  thief,  he  is 
said  to  have  got  on  "the  right  scent."  Everybody  has  ! 
been  told,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  "follow  his 
nose,"  as  though  that  was  the  very  best  direction  he 
could  have  ;  and  everybody  has  obeyed  it.  When 
people  interfere  in  other  people's  business,  they  are 
requested  not  to  "  poke  their  noses*'  into  what  does 
not  concern  them.  The  nose,  obviously,  plays  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  world,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  takes  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  its  actions  ;  like  the  vanguard  of  an  army,  this 
leading  portion  of  humanity  is  always  in  the  front  of 
a  quarrel,  and  hence  the  poet  has  remarked  (but  in 
more  vulgar  language  than  we  shall  venture  upon), 
that  people  who  get  mixed  up  in  strife,  often  wipe 
ensanguined  noses. 

It  is  for  this  important  organ  that  the  Nasalogists 
claim  a  language,  and  the  pretensions  they  put  forward 
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for  their  favourite  are  very  high,  for  they  say  that, 
unlike  all  other  languages,  it  cannot  deceive.  A 
witty  Frenchman  wrote,  that  language  was  given  to 
man  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  but  the  Nasalogists 
contend  that  noses  were  given  to  man  to  reveal  his 
character.  There,  they  say,  stands  the  nose,  at  once 
in  the  centre  and  front  of  the  face,  immovable.  All 
the  other  features  are,  to  some  extent,  under  the 
control  of  the  mind.  The  lips  may  be  pressed 
together  ;  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  may  be  stilled 
or  brought  into  action  ;  the  eyes  may  be  downcast 
or  wide  open,  as  the  will  may  direct  ;  but  the  nose 
has  a  fixed  expression  of  its  own,  which  the  mind 
cannot  determine  or  alter.  It  is  the  gnomon  to  the 
sun-dial  of  the  face.  We  beg  to  say,  however,  for  our 
own  part,  that  we  do  not  agree  in  this  assertion  of 
nasal  immovability,  for  most  men  can  "turn  up  their 
noses  "  with  contempt.  Some  noses  are,  indeed,  as 
pliable  as  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  as  restless  as  a 
humming-bird,  for  ever  expressing  more  emotion  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  features  put  together.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  talented 
law  lord,  whose  name  we  suppress  for  obvious 
reasons.  However,  this  we  may  grant,  that  if  the 
nose  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  it  is  less  movable  than 
any  other  feature  ;  and  now  we  will  proceed  to  the 
main  classes  of  noses  as  laid  down  by  Nasalogists. 

The  nasal  promontories  of  men  may,  according  to 
them,  be  divided  into  six  distinct  kinds,  which  are 
called  the  Grecian,  or  straight  nose  ;  the  Roman,  or 
wavy  nose  ;  the  Philosophical,  or  thoughtful  nose  ; 
the  Jewish,  or  hooked  nose  ;  the  Turn-up,  or  concave 
nose;  and  the  Snub,  or  the  apology  for  a  nose. 
These  different  forms  would  be  best  explained  by 
diagrams,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  illustrate 
them  by  words. 

The  Grecian  nose  is  that  form  of  nose  which 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ancient  Greece,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  examples  of  it  are 
plentiful  among  the  Grecian  Sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  form,  it  is  perfectly  straight  and 
regular,  and  descends  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  line 
from  the  forehead.  The  qualities  attributed  to  this 
nose,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  are  those  which 
unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Greeks, — namely, 
versatility  of  capability,  and  a  correct  taste.  In  our 
own  times,  this  is  to  some  extent  borne  out,  for  the 
Grecian  nose  is  more  frequently  found  among  the 
English  aristocracy  than  any  other  class.  And 
among  authors,  Addison,  whose  compositions  evince 
the  greatest  refinement  and  polish,  had  a  Grecian 
nose.  This  nose,  however,  say  the  Nasalogists,  only 
expresses  capability,  as  distinct  from  power.  Its 
possessors,  if  placed  in  favourable  circumstances, 
may  become  great,  but  they  generally,  in  modern 
times,  evince  a  want  of  energy  to  make  circum- 
stances, and  are  mainly  distinguished  by  their 
appreciation  of  what  others  do,  rather  than  for  their 
own  great  deeds. 

The  Roman  nose,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  people 
from  whom  it  takes  its  title,  is  the  representative  of 
power  and  energy.  Specimens  of  it  may  be  seen 
upon  the  coins  which  remain  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  it  marks  the  great  warriors  of  the 
past  and  present  ages.  The  nose  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  is  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  so, 
although  less  strongly  marked,  was  that  of  his  great 
antagonist,  Napoleon.  The  Roman  nose  is  more 
prominent,  larger,  and  moi-e  coarsely  moulded,  than 
the  Grecian  ;  it  wants  the  perfection  of  chiselling 
which  belongs  to  the  other,  and  instead  of  the 
straight  contour,  it  is  wavy  and  irregular.  Napoleon 
may  be  said  to  have  been  something  of  a  Nasalogist, 
for  he  is  asserted  to  have  preferred  generals  with 
large  noses.  No  man  ever  chose  his  instruments  and 


subordinate  agents  better  than  Napoleon ;  but  we 
believe  he  preferred  large  noses,  not  so  much  because 
he  attributed  to  them  any  mental  qualities,  as 
because  he  associated  with  them  great  vital  energy. 
What  the  Roman  nose,  however,  gains  in  power,  it 
loses  in  taste.  It  wants  Greek  perfectibility  and 
polish,  and  its  possessors  are  too  apt,  like  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world,  to  be  uncourteous,  harsh, 
blunt,  arrogant,  and  overbearing.  If  we  examine  the 
engravings  of  Roman  and  Grecian  works  of  art, 
which  are  accessible  to  all,  we  shall  plainly  see  this 
distinction  ; — power,  strength,  and  vastness,  are  the 
ruling  ideas  of  the  one, — beauty  and  polish,  those  of 
the  other. 

The  Philosophical  nose  is,  like  philosophy,  not  the 
attribute  of  any  race  distinctively,  but  belongs  to 
individuals  of  all  races.  In  straightness  of  form,  it 
is  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  combining  the 
taste  of  the  one  with  the  energy  of  the  other;  but 
its  most  distinctive  portions  are  the  nostrils,  where 
it  spreads  out  and  widens.  The  nose  of  Byron 
furnishes  a  fine  specimen.  Seen  in  profile,  it  is 
almost  perfectly  Grecian ;  viewed  in  front,  its  greater 
width  is  apparent.  In  many  points,  the  character  of 
Byron  exhibits  the  qualities  claimed  for  this  nose. 
He  had  Grecian  versatility,  taste,  and  appreciation, 
with  Roman  energy  and  power ;  added  to  the 
capability  for  deep  thought,  attributed  to  the  Philo- 
sophical nose.  He  had  also  some  of  the  defects 
with  which  this  composite  nose  is  charged.  We  find 
traits  of  the  craft  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  bluntness 
and  overbearing  habit  of  the  Caesars.  This  nose  is, 
however,  the  highest  class, — the  beau  ideal  of  noses. 
It  is,  with  respect  to  intellect,  what  the  Grecian  is 
with  regard  to  beauty,  and  only  not  perfect,  because 
it  belongs  to  imperfect  humanity. 

The  next  nose  we  have  to  notice  is  the  Jewish,  or 
hooked  nose.  This  is  the  nose,  or  nearly  the  same, 
we  suppose,  as  that  which  some  call  aquiline, — that 
word  being  derived  from  aquila,  the  Latin  for  "eagle," 
and  used  from  a  resemblance  between  the  feature  and 
the  eagle's  beak,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  its  form. 
It  differs  from  the  Grecian  nose,  in  being  curved 
outward,  instead  of  straight  ;  from  the  Roman,  in 
being  regular  in  its  curve,  instead  of  wavy ;  and 
from  the  Philosophical,  in  being  sharply  hooked, 
instead  of  spreading  at  the  end.  Specimens  of  it 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  Holywell  Street,  or 
Monmouth  Street,  or  any  other  of  those  localities 
which  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  inhabit. 
This  nose  is  by  no  means  a  favourite,  it  would  appear, 
with  Nasalogists.  They  assign  to  it  avarice  and 
rapacity,  and  but  few,  if  any,  good  qualities.  We 
suspect  that  if  an  artist,  with  a  faith  in  Nasalogy, 
were  to  draw  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Satan,  he 
would  endow  the  fallen  Archangel  with  precisely  this 
kind  of  nose.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  Nasalogists, 
in  this  case,  are  not  acting  like  philosophers,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  giving  way  to  prejudice.  It  is  true 
that  the  Jews  are  often  distinguished  by  money- 
getting  propensities,  but  Christians  are  not,  by  any 
means,  backward  in  practising  that  art  ;  and 
whatever  the  Jews  are,  they  have  been  made  by 
centuries  of  ill-usage,  and  it  is  only  a  wonder  that 
they  are  not  worse  than  they  are.  Besides,  it  is  an 
ethnological  mistake  to  assign  the  hooked  nose 
exclusively  to  the  Jews.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  generally  associated 
with  the  Oriental  character.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  tribes  which  possess  it  are  acuteness 
rather  than  depth  of  intellect ;  vividness  ratjarev  than 
strength  of  passion  ;  and  restlessness  rattier  than 
energy  of  mind. 

The  fifth  nose  in  the  list  is  the  Turn-up,  or  concave 
nose.  This  is  in  shape  the  very  reverse  of  the 
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hooked  nose,  forming,  in  fact,  an  inverted  hook,  with 
the  point  upward  instead  of  downward.  By  some, 
this  is  vulgarly  called  the  "thankful  nose,"  because 
it  is  always,  so  to  speak,  looking  upward.  The 
mental  qualities  said  to  belong  to  this  nose  are, — a 
ready  and  acute  wit,  and  general  sharpness.  Among 
modern  men  of  note,  Daniel  O'Connell  had  a  nose 
somewhat  of  this  form  ;  and  among  the  ancients, 
Thersites,  the  Greek  scold,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
was  not  distinguished  for  his  love  of  truth,  has  been 
painted  with  a  turn-up  nose.  Among  the  bad 
qualities  of  this  nose,  are  several  which  seem 
very  contradictory.  It  is  said  that  in  women  it 
marks  shrewishnes.  Some  painter  (Maclise,  we 
think)  has  illustrated  scenes  from  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew," — we  wonder  whether  he  gave  the  vixen  a 
turued-up  nose.  In  men,  it  denotes  petulance  and 
irritability,  and  in  all,  a  habit  of  poking  into  other 
people's  business.  Withal,  turned-up-nosed  people 
are  reported  to  be  very  liable  to  be  led  by  the  nose. 
It  is  curious  that  they  were  very  plentiful  among  the 
Roman  democracy,  but  were  in  the  main  managed  by 
the  large,  wavy  noses.  And  in  France,  the  modern 
military  nation,  the  retrogressive  nose  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  female  attractiveness. 

The  sixth  and  most  insignificant  class  of  noses  are 
the  Snub  noses,  and  of  them  we  have  but  little  to 
say, — for  our  friends,  the  Nasalogists,  hardly  allow 
them  the  dignity  of  being  noses  at  all.  They  are 
only  abortions,  doing  duty  for  noses, — fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  poked  into  mischief,  and  hardly  long  enough 
even  for  that.  Their  distinguishing  character  is  to 
indicate  no  character  at  all.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  luius  naturce.  We  have  been  trying  to 
recollect,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so,  any 
great  man  who  wore  a  snub  nose.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  chronicled  in  history,  and  if  we  could 
find  an  orator,  poet,  warrior,  or  statesman,  who  had 
that  most  diminutive  of  nasal  appendages,  we 
dare  say  the  Nasalogists  would  affirm  that  he  was 
great  in  spite  of  his  nose,  and  not  because  of  it. 
However,  there  is  a  principle  of  compensation  in 
Nasalogy  as  well  as  in  Nature,  and  if  this  nose  is  not 
distinguished  for  virtue  or  intellect,  it  is  not 
notorious  for  vice  or  crime, — as  few  bad  qualities  as 
good  ones  are  ascribed  to  it, — and  it  may  claim  the 
merit,  at  least,  of  being  a  harmless  nose. 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  grand  classes 
of  original  noses,  but  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
constant  intermixture  of  the  bloods  of  different 
races,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  pure  nose 
among  us.  Almost  everybody  has  a  compound  or 
composite  nose,  and  the  varieties  of  combination  are 
so  great,  that  it  seems  to  us  hardly  possible,  even 
supposing  all  that  is  said  of  the  grand  divisions  to  be 
true,  to  form  a  science  governed  by  general  rules, 
when  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  individual 
differences.  The  Nasalogists,  however,  like  all  other 
"ists,"  are  no  doubt  enthusiasts,  and  will  cling  to  their 
favourite  science,  in  spite  of  our  saying  that,  instead  of 
the  nose  forming  the  character,  the  character, — taking 
that  word  in  its  largest  sense,  to  include  both  bodily 
constitution  and  mental  disposition, — forms  the  nose. 
That  a  man's  nose  will  continue  the  same,  though  his 
habits  of  mind  may  change  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
that  the  nose,  viewed  in  that  light,  is  just  as 
indicative  and  no  more  of  the  hidden  faculties  working 
within,  as  the  hand  or  the  foot.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  true  science,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
divine  character  by  outward  appearances,  it  seems  to 
us  that  its  basis  must  be  the  whole  man,  and  not  a 
bit  of  him.  And,  though  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
noses,  we  would  not  put  our  entire  faith  on  them,  any 
more  than  upon  princes.  We  are  willing  to  take 
.Nasalogy  as  a  bit  of  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 


After  all,  as  a  man  must,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
follow  his  nose,  unless  he  adopt  the  alternative  of 
going  backward,  it  is  well  to  pay  some  attention  to 
noses,  and  gain  what  we  can  of  knowledge  from 
them,  so  that  each  nose  may  be  confined  to  its  own 
proper  place  in  society,  and"  restricted  to  its  own 
proper  business  ;  and  so  that  people  may  avoid  being 
led  by  the  nose,  either  by  Nasalogists,  or  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  their  doctrines. 


LESSONS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

THE    BIRTHDAY    PUDDING. 

" NURSE,  do  look  at  Alfred!  He  has  eaten  that 
great  twopenny  Ecclescake,  and  is  asking  Mrs. 
Sellons  for  another.  And  I  had  to  give  him  half 
of  my  gooseberry-tart,  he  was  so  teasing." 

Nurse  did  look  at  Alfred,  and  saw  him  devouring 
another  rich  cake,  with  the  air  of  a  little  glutton, 
rather  than  of  a  well-taught  and  well-behaved  boy. 

"Master  Alfred,"  she  said,  "you  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  sick.  I  wonder  how  you  could  think  of 
asking  for  another.  Here  your  sister  has  had  only  a 
penny  Ecclescake  and  half  a  tart,  and  she  is  quite 
satisfied.  Put  down  the  rest  of  that  cake,  pi-ay  ;  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

But  master  Alfred  shook  his  shoulders,  and  refused 
to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  dainty. 

"It  is  my  birthday,"  he  declared,  with  a  thick 
utterance.  "  And  mamma  always  let  me  have  what- 
ever I  like." 

"  But  she  does  not  know  that  her  little  boy  behaves 
so  ill.  She  is  too  poorly  to  look  after  you  ;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  if  you  were  a  kind,  thoughtful 
child,  you  would  endeavour  to  behave  in  the  way  you 
know  she  likes." 

Alfred  rose  from  his  seat  sulkily,  having  finished 
his  cake,  and  left  the  crumbs  adhering  to  the  strings 
of  his  hat,  and  all  round  his  greasy  mouth  ;  and  fol- 
lowed the  nurse  and  his  little  sister  home,  in  a  very 
bad  humour. 

"Look, "said  Mary,  as  they  passed  the  windows 
of  the  drawing-room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
"there  is  a  lady  with  mamma.  It  is  very  like  my 
aunt  Lee.  Let  us  make  haste  and  take  off  our 
things.  I  dare  say  she  is  come  to  invite  us  into  the 
country,  because  it  is  Alfred's  birthday." 

Alfred  Morris  was  a  handsome  boy,  and  those  who 
did  not  see  him  under  the  influence  of  his  besetting 
fault,  were  always  very  much  pleased  with  him.  He 
was  quick  and  sensible  too,  and  far  from  ill-tempered. 
After  he  had  washed  his  mouth  and  hands,  and  the 
nurse  had  brushed  Mary's  pretty  curling  hair,  they 
went  into  the  drawing-room.  The  visitor  was  their 
aunt,  as  Mary  had  supposed  ;  and  she  had  come  to 
dine  with  their  mamma,  who  was  very  delicate,  and 
almost  constantly  confined  to  the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Lee  welcomed  the  children  very  affection- 
ately, and  made  Alfred,  who  was  her  favourite,  sit 
down  beside  her  on  the  ottoman.  But  to  their  great 
disappointment,  she  said  not  a  word  about  the  birth- 
day, nor  the  expected  invitation.  At  length  Mary 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"Aunty,"  said  she,  going  close  up  to  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  leaning  her  little  arms  upon  her  knee,  "it  is 
Alfred's  birthday,  and  he  is  eight  years  old." 

"  The  twenty-first  of  July  !  So  it  is,  my  dear. 
Bless  me  !  I  had  quite  forgotten  it.  Kiss  me,  my 
darling,"  continued  the  kind  little  woman,  turning  to 
Alfred.  "  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns.  We 
must  drink  the  young  gentleman's  health  after 
dinner,  mamma ;  and  then  consult  how  we  are  to 
keep  the  day." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a  little  party  on  the 
occasion/'  said  Mrs.  Morris.  "We  have  always  had 
one  until  this  year  ;  but  I  have  been  poorly  so  many 
months,  sister,  and  feel  so  weak,  that  I  dare  not  risk 
the  fatigue  and  bustle." 

"No,  surely  not/'  replied  Mrs.  Lee  ;  "and  I 
know  Alfred  does  not  wish  anything  that  would  be 
troublesome  to  his  mamma.  I  have  a  much  better 
plan.  You  must  trust  me  with  your  pony-carriage, 
and  after  dinner  I  will  drive  both  the  children  to  the 
Strawberry  Gardens." 

Alfred  and  Mary  clapped  their  hands  with  delight. 
The  Strawberry  Gardens  were  a  well-known  place  of 
entertainment,  much  resorted  to  by  the  holiday- 
makers  of  Kingscross  and  its  neighbourhood.  There 
were  wonderful  arbours,  surmounted  by  flags  and 
mottoes,  secluded  walks  between  high  box  edges, 
and  a  very  flush  of  the  delicious  fruit  from  which  the 
gardens  took  their  name.  Cream  was  to  be  had 
from  the  neighbouring  farms  at  any  notice,  or  no 
notice  at  all.  Altogether,  these  gardens  were  quite 
a  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dull  country-town 
of  Kingscross. 

While  the  children  were  still  in  the  height  of  their 
anticipations,  asking  all  manner  of  questions  of  their 
aunt,  nurse  knocked  at  the  door,  and  informed  them 
that  their  dinner  was  ready  in  the  nursery,  or  school- 
room, as  it  was  now  to  be  called. 

"  Go,  my  deal's,"  said  their  mother  ;  "and  remem- 
ber, Alfred,  not  to  eat  too  much  pudding.  You 
must  keep  a  corner  for  the  strawberries  and  cream, 
you  know." 

The  table  in  the  school-room  was  prettily  laid  out, 
with  Alfred's  silver  tankard  and  knife  and  fork, 
given  to  him  when  he  was  quite  a  baby,  by  his  rich 
godfather.  The  birthday-pudding  which  Alfred  had 
been  allowed  to  choose,  was  likewise  there  in  all  its 
majesty  of  plums  and  suet,  together  with  some  nice 
wine-sauce. 

When  nurse  had  said  grace,  and  helped  Mary  and 
Alfred  to  a  slice  of  pudding  each,  she  was  suddenly 
called  out  of  the  room,  to  see  a  person  who  wanted  to 
speak  to  her.  She  begged  Susan,  the  housemaid,  to 
remain  with  the  children  ;  but  the  drawing-room  bell 
rang  soon  afterwards,  and  Susan  was  obliged  to 
attend  to  it.  So  the  children,  left  alone,  despatched 
the  pudding  on  their  plates,  and  then  Alfred  became 
impatient,  and  helped  himself  to  some  more,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  wine-sauce. 

"  Don't  you  tell,"  he  said  to  Mary,  who,  like  a 
good  little  girl,  sat  quietly  waiting  until  nurse  should 
return.  "She  would  be  so  cross.  Hush  !  here  she 
is." 

Now  poor  nurse  had  heard  bad  news  from  the 
person  who  had  called  upon  her,  and  when  she  came 
into  the  room,  her  eyes  were  swelled  with  crying, 
and  she  did  not  once  notice  that  the  pudding  was 
half  eaten  up,  and  that  the  wine-sauce  was  much 
diminished.  She  helped  both  the  children  to  another 
slice,  and  then  sat  with  her  apron  over  her  eyes, 
crying.  They  did  not  like  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter,  and  were  very  glad  when  the  dreary  meal 
was  over,  and  they  might  jump  from  their  chairs  and 
play  with  their  toys,  until  they  were  sent  for  into  the 
dining-room. 

What  was  it  that  made  Alfred  look  so  strange  as 
he  left  the  table,  and  sit  down  upon  a  stool,  and  keep 
very  quiet  for  a  long  time,  though  his  sister  kept 
calling  to  him  to  go  and  play  with  her  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  ?  The  truth  was,  that  he  had  eaten  too 
plentifully  of  the  wine-sauce,  and  it  had  got  into  his 
head,  and  made  him  feel  very  uncomfortable.  But 
he  dared  not  mention  his  feelings  to  any  one,  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  own  fault  for  having  slily  helped 
himself  while  nurse  was  out  of  the  room,  and  he  was 


afraid  of  being  deprived  of  the  excursion  with  his 
aunt.  So  he  said  nothing  about  it ;  and  at  length 
the  dining-room  bell  rang  ;  and  nurse  having  wiped 
her  eyes  and  washed  her  face,  to  remove  the  traces  of 
tears,  took  the  children  in  to  dessert. 

Alfred  still  felt  rather  uncomfortable  ;  and  when 
his  aunt,  after  drinking  his  health  with  all  due 
honours,  made  him  sit  beside-^her,  and  poured  him 
out  half  a  glass  of  port  wine,  he  had  the  sense  only 
to  take  a  little  sip  of  it.  She  praised  him  for  his 
moderation,  and  his  mamma  looked  pleased,  and 
smiled  upon  him.  Alfred  felt  his  conscience  smite 
him,  for  he  knew  how  little  he  really  deserved  this 
approbation.  But  the  consciences  of  greedy  little 
boys  and  girls  are  never  very  tender,  and  we  fear 
that  our  hero  did  not  seriously  resolve  to  be  less 
gluttonous  in  future. 

When  at  length  dessert  was  over,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren, after  giving  their  mamma  a  parting  kiss,  stepped 
into  the  pretty  pony-phaeton  with  their  aunt,  Alfred 
thought  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  in  all  his  life. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  no  cloud  obscured  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sky,  which  showed  in  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  rich  summer-green  of  the  foliage,  refreshed 
by  plentiful  showers  during  the  preceding  night.  A 
fresh  breeze  blew  in  the  children's  faces  all  the  way 
to  the  gardens,  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
bringing  the  roses  into  quiet  little  Mary's  cheeks. 
But  the  motion  of  the  light  carriage,  at  first  so  exhila- 
rating, could  not  fail  to  affect  Alfred  very  disagree- 
ably, after  the  quantity  of  rich  things  he  had  devoured 
during  the  day.  When  at  length  they  arrived  at  the 
gardens,  and  after  leaving  the  carriage  at  the  village 
inn,  sat  down  in  a  trellised  harbour,  to  enjoy  their 
promised  treat,  great  was  the  greedy  boy's  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  to  find  that  he  could  not 
touch  a  single  strawberry.  In  vain  his  aunt  crushed 
the  ripe  fruit  in  his  plate,  and  covered  it  with  the 
fresh  thick  cream  and  the  powdered  loaf-sugar  :  he 
felt  ill  with  the  very  sight  of  it. 

"Alfred,"  at  length  she  said,  "what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Do  you  feel  unwell  ?  You  are  as 
pale  as  death,  my  poor  boy." 

"  He  had  too  much  birthday  pudding,"  said  little 
Mary. 

"  Indeed !  I  fear  nurse  is  very  careless,"  said 
Mrs.  Lee.  "  I  shall  speak  to  your  mamma  about  it." 

"Oh  no,  please  don't,"  said  Alfred,  beginning  to 
cry. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  It  is  only  proper  to  do  so. 
You  cannot  judge  for  yourself  yet,  and  nurse  is  re- 
sponsible for  your  behaviour." 

"Please  don't,"  reiterated  Alfred.  "I  don't  like 
nurse  to  be  spoken  to." 

"There  is  something  else  at  the  bottom  of  this," 
said  Mrs.  Lee.  "  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  like  an 
honest  boy." 

"  I-I-only  took  some  pudding  when  nurse  was  out 
of  the  room.  Please  don't  tell  mamma.  I  will  never 
do  so  again." 

Alfred's  grief  was  so  sincere,  and  he  soon  after- 
wards became  so  unwell,  that  Mrs.  Lee  was  quite 
sorry  for  him.  She  thought  he  was  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  childish  fault,  and  she  promised  not 
to  tell. 

"  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Alfred,"  she  said.  "  If 
you  do  not  restrain  your  propensity  for  eating,  you 
will  be  a  miserable  boy,  and  become  a  confirmed 
invalid,  fit  for  no  useful  purpose. 

Alfred  was  lying  on  the  bench  of  the  arbour,  with 
his  head  on  his  aunt's  shoulder,  as  she  thus  talked  in 
her  kind  mild  voice.  As  she  ended,  he  looked  piti- 
fully in  her  face. 

"  Shall  I  tell  nurse  what  I  did  at  dinner-time,  and 
ask  her  to  forgive  me  for  being  so  deceitful  ? " 
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"I  think,  dear,  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  that,  it  would  help  to  cure  you.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  shame  you  felt,  would  be  like  the  bitter 
medicine  you  have  sometimes  had  to  take  when  you 
were  unwell, — nauseous  to  the  taste,  yet  beneficial  in 
its  results.  Do  you  understand  me,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

"Yes,  aunt,  and  now  I  feel  much  better.  Shall 
we  walk  round  the  gardens  ? " 

There  was  cherry-pie  for  their  supper  when  they 
got  home  ;  but  Alfred  contented  himself  with  some 
plain  bread  and  milk.  Nurse  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  amazement,  at  this  sudden  reformation. 

"Yes,  nurse,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  be  a 
different  boy,  and  not  be  greedy  any  more.  But  I 
have  something  to  tell  you,  nurse,"  he  continued, 
with  a  very  great  effort. 

"Bless  me  !  "  said  the  good  woman,  "what  now  ? 
You  look  as  miserable  as  if  you  had  stolen  some- 
thing !  " 

"And  so  I  did,  nurse.  I  stole  some  pudding  and 
wine-sauce  when  you  were  out  of  the  room  at  dinner- 
time. And,  Nurse,"  he  continued,  blushing  crimson, 
"  I-I  believe  I  was  tipsy  afterwards,  for.  I  could  not 
stand." 

Nurse  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  this,  but 
Mrs.  Lee  at  that  moment  came  into  the  room,  and 
told  her  how  sorry  and  ill  the  little  boy  had  been. 
So  he  was  freely  forgiven,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  strove  to  conquer  his  greediness.  When  any 
pence  were  given  him,  he  no  longer  spent  them  in 
sweets,  but  stored  them  up  to  buy  nice  little  books. 
He  thus  formed  a  love  for  reading,  which  never 
deserted  him,  and  afterwards  proved  a  solace  for 
many  misfortunes. 


THE  LIPS. 

For  the  consolation  of  those  who  have  thin  lips, 
and  are  not  shrews  or  niggards,  I  must  give  here 
as  my  firm  opinion,  founded  on  what  I  have  ob- 
served, that  lips  become  more  or  less  contracted  in 
the  course  of  years,  in  proportion  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  express  good  humour  and  generosity,  or 
peevishness  and  a  contracted  mind.  Remark  the 
effect  which  a  moment  of  ill-temper  or  grudging- 
ness  has  upon  the  lips,  and  judge  what  may  be 
expected  from  an  habitual  series  of  such  moments. 
Remark  the  reverse,  and  make  a  similar  judgment. 
The  mouth  is  the  frankest  part  of  the  face  ;  it  can  the 
least  conceal  its  sensations.  We  can  hide  neither  ill- 
temper  with  it,  nor  good ;  we  may  affect  what  we  please, 
but  affectation  will  not  help  us.  In  a  wrong  cause, 
it  will  only  make  our  observers  resent  the  endeavour 
to  impose  upon  them.  The  mouth  is  the  seat  of  one 
class  of  emotions,  as  the  eyes  are  of  another ;  or 
rather,  it  expresses  the  same  emotions  but  in  greater 
detail,  and  with  a  more  irrepressible  tendency  to  be 
in  motion.  It  is  the  region  of  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  of  a  trembling  tenderness  ;  of  a  sharp  sorrow,  of 
a  full  breathing  joy,  of  candour,  of  reserve,  of  a  cark- 
mg  care,  of  a  liberal  sympathy.  The  mouth,  out  of 
its  many  sensibilities,  may  be  fancied  throwing  up 
one  great  expression  in  the  eyes,— as  many  lights  in 
a  city  reflect  a  broad  lustre  into  the  heavens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eyes  may  be  supposed  the  chief 
movers,  influencing  the  smaller  details  of  their  com- 
panion, as  heaven  influences  earth.  The  first  cause 
in  both  is  internal  and  deep-seated. — Leigh  Hunt. 


Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly,  and  you 
will  love  all !  The  heart  in  this  heaven,  like  the 
wandering  sun,  sees  nothing,  from  the  dew-drop  to 
the  ocean,  but  a  mirror  which  it  warms  and  fills  — 
Jean  Paul. 


HOME. 

LET  us  honour  the  gods  of  the  household  alway, 

Love  ever  the  hearth  and  its  graces, — 
The  spot  where  serenely  and  cheerfully  play 

The  smiles  of  familiar  faces  ; 
Where  the  calm,  tender  tones  of  affection  are   heard, 

Where  the  child's  gladsome  carol  is  ringing, 
Where  the  heart's  best  emotions  are  quickened,  and 
stirred 

By  the  founts  that  are  inwardly  springing. 

Oh  !  what  are  the  charms  of  the  banquet-hour  glee, 

And  the  words  of  frivolity  spoken, 
To  the  holier  joys  'neath  our  quiet  roof-tree, 

When  the  compact  of  love  is  unbroken  ? 
Not  the  selfish  delight,  the  obstreperous  mirth, 

Not  the  glare  of  conventional  splendour, 
Can  compare  with  the  spells  that  encircle  our  hearth, 

If  it  hold  but  the  true  and  the  tender. 

Too  long  'mid  the  gay  revel's  profitless  scene 

The  weak  one  may  foolishly  linger, 
Where   false   pleasure   lures   him   with    treacherous 
mien, 

And  holds  him  with  magical  finger  ; 
But  he  who  has  wisdom  to  baffle  the  snare, 

Clings  close  to  his  home,  and  how  dearly  ! 
Fond  feelings,  kind  looks,  are  in  store  for  him  there 

And  gentle  words  uttered  sincerely. 

Howsoever  the  spirit  may  struggle  and  fret 

In  the  conflict  of  worldly  commotion, 
There's  a  solace  to  soothe  and  to  strengthen  us  yet, 

If  Home  have  our  truest  devotion  ; 
It  needeth  not  hall,  nor  palatial  dome, 

To  afford  us  a  refuge  so  holy  ; 
To  the  loving  and  pure  any  roof  is  a  home, 

Be  it  never  so  narrow  and  lowly. 

And  Home,  when  it  is  Home,  sounds  sweet  in  our 
ears, 

For  it  speaks  of  our  heart-cherished  treasure, 
'Tis  a  word  which  beguiles  him  of  tenderest  tears, 

Or  thrills  him  with  tranquillest  pleasure  ; 
It  prompts  us  to  set  rude  enjoyments  at  nought, 

It  chastens  our  speech  and  demeanour, 
Jfi  nerves  us  to  action,  awakes  us  to  thought, 

And  makes  our  whole  being  serener. 

Dear  Home,  rightly  guarded  and  graced,  is  a  soil 
Where  the  virtues  are  constantly  growing  ; 

"Tis  a  sanctified  shelter,  the  guerdon  of  toil, 
A  thousand  calm  blessings  bestowing. 

Home,     country,     humanity ! — Heaven,    how    they    | 


Things  leaving  all  else  at  a  distance  ! 
Who  lends  a  true  soul,  does  his  duty  to  these, — 
Fulfils  the  best  ends  of  existence. 

JOHN  CKITCHLEY  PRINCE. 
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PICTURES  BY  RAILWAY. 

I  WAS  rather  late  in  reaching  King's  Cross  Station. 
The  policeman  was  about  to  shut  the  door,  for  the 
bell  had  rung,  when  I  hastily  gained  admission,  and 
reached  the  platform  ; — another  second,  and  I  had 
been  too  late,  for  there  is  no  hallooing  after  a 
railway  train.  Besides,  punctuality  is  the  law  at 
railway  stations  ;  the  station  door  once  shut,  there  is 
no  ingress  allowed  by  the  policeman  in  attendance, 
and  if  you  ask  him  to  violate  the  rule  in  your  behalf, 
the  answer  is,  that  "It  is  as  much  as  his  place  is 
worth."  Here  is  a  lesson  of  punctuality,  which 
every  railway  station  in  the  kingdom  is  now  engaged 
in  teaching ;  not  only  to  station-masters,  porters, 
engine-drivers,  pointsmen,  and  all  others  engaged  in 
the  working  of  railways,  but  to  the  travelling  public 
at  large,  whose  name  is  Legion. 

But  the  train  is  ready,  the  passengers  are  seated, 
the  tickets  are  examined,  the  signal  is  given, 
there  is  a  "  whe-ooh  "  of  the  engine  whistle,  which 
no  words  can  imitate,  and  we  slowly  move  off, 
quicker,  still  quicker, — under  bridges,  over  streets, 
through  tunnels,  along  viaducts,  leaving  the  city 
behind,  then  the  outskirts,  and  now  we  are  sweeping 
along  amidst  green  fields  into  the  heart  of  the  quiet 
country. 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious  summer  days  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  England,  and  nowhere  else.  For 
unclouded  skies,  teeming  with  brilliant  light  and 
dazzling  sunshine,  other  countries  bear  away  the 
palm.  But  for  a  sky  of  light  and  shade, — open 
spaces  of  clear  azure,  with  dashes  of  rolling  silver 
cloud  scattered  here  and  there  upon  its  face,  over 
whose  edges  the  sun  pours  his  long  filmy  rays  of 
light, — for  changes  of  gay  and  sombre,  the  cloud- 
shadows  creeping  slowly  over  the  earth,  making  the 
sun-illumined  green  look  all  the  brighter  and  fresher 
for  the  contrast,  —  for  little  nooks  and  corners 
wakened  up  into  sudden  joy,  and  a  little  lake  in  the 
woods  flashing  for  a  moment  in  the  sun,  and  then 
dark  again, — church-towers  and  old  halls  standing 
out,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  clumps  of  green 
trees,  with  villages,  huts,  and  farm-yards,  scattered 
over  the  peaceful  landscape,  —  for  sights  such  as 
these,  there  is,  indeed,  no  country  that  can  for  a 
moment  compare  with  our  own  Old  England. 

The  train  sweeps  on,  careering  in  its  might,  with 


the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  the  weight  of  aii 
avalanche.  In  the  fields  alongside  the  embankment 
on  which  we  run,  the  lazy  cows  are  whisking  their 
sides,  udder-deep  amidst  the  green  grass  :  they  are 
passed  in  an  instant.  But  look  beyond.  Along  the 
rising  ground  on  the  hill-top  is  scattered  an  old 
English  town,  with  many  snug  dwellings  of  the 
opulent  and  comfortable  lying  about  it.  "That  is 
Barnet,"  says  a  fellow  traveller,  and  instantly  a 
host  of  historical  memories  rush  into  the  mind. 
There,  on  that  field  near  the  hill-top,  fell  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  "The  King-maker,"  the  last  of  the  great 
Norman  barons,  and  with  him  were  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  cloven  down.  See  how  peace- 
fully the  place  lies  now,  spread  along  the  hollow  of 
the  hill,  sleeping  in  the  sun.  Even  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  great  revolution  in  such  towns  as 
Barnet.  Its  street  is  no  longer  noisy  with  the  rolling 
of  wheels,  or  disturbed  by  the  crack  of  the  coach- 
driver's  whip.  A  few  years  since,  four-horse 
coaches  and  travelling  chariots  streamed  through 
Barnet  like  a  torrent, — it  was  a  main  posting-town 
along  the  great  high-road  to  and  from  London. 
Now,  its  streets  are  silent,  its  capacious  inns  and 
posting-houses  are  deserted,  and  it  has  subsided  into 
a  quiet,  out-of-the-way,  country  town. 

The  train  stops  ;  we  are  at  the  Barnet  station. 
Groups  are  in  waiting  along  the  platform,  some 
peering  with  interest  into  the  carriage- windows,  one 
looking  for  an  expected  child  or  brother,  others  for  a 
husband  or  a  wife.  How  happy  their  faces  when  the 
expected  one  nods  recognition  from  the  window  ! 
See  !  there  is  a  newly -married  pair,  just  descended  to 
the  platform  ;  they  have  come  to  spend  the  first  day 
of  their  wedded  life  in  the  country.  Perhaps  they 
heard  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  this  morning,  but  their 
thoughts  were  too  much  pre-occupied  to  listen  to 
them.  You  know  them  at  a  glance, — the  deference 
of  the  young  man  has  not  yet  had  time  to  subside 
into  familiarity,  nor  the  blushing  modesty  of  the 
girl  into  fondness  ;  —  a  mysterious  respect  still 
governs  them.  But  here  is  another  more  advanced 
pair  about  to  take  their  seats  in  a  carriage.  He  gets 
in  first !  A  few  years  ahead  of  marriage  seem  to 
make  all  the  difference. 

The  whistle  sounds  again,  and  we  are  away  ;  adieus 
waved  from  the  platform  being  responded  to  by 
those  who  are  moving  off.  We  are  passing  along 
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green  fields  again.  At  our  left  is  a  humble  cottage, 
half  of  its  old  garden  severed  from  it  by  the  railway, 
• — it  is  so  near,  that  the  cinders  from  the  plunging 
locomotive  at  our  head  may  sometimes  fly  into  that 
carrot  bed.  Lo  !  there  is  a  mother  at  her  cottager 
door,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  ;  how  it  crows  and 
stretches  out  its  hands  towards  the  flying  train  !  We 
are  passed  ;  and  an  image  of  power  has  been  planted 
in  that  baby's  mind.  We  cross  a  green  lane, — an  old 
green  lane, — and  catch  a  glimpse  of  waving  hawthorn 
and  hazel  bushes,  beside  which  a  cow,  herded  by  a 
little  bare-legged  lad,  picks  up  a  comfortable  living. 
You  see  the  lane  winding  along  through  the  level 
ground,  and  up  the  gentle  hill-side,  marked  by  its 
waving  line  of  trees  and  bushes.  You  fancy  you 
smell  the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  blowing  there, 
the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  and  the  fresh  breath 
of  the  hedge-briar.  How  deep  the  green  of  the 
grass  along  that  lane,  all  shaded  from  the  sun  as  it  is ! 
But  it  is  already  far  behind  us  ;  it  was  but  a  passing 
picture  ! 

An  old  hall !  You  see  it  standing  amidst  venerable 
trees,  with  a  green  lawn  stretching  down  from  its 
old  porch  overgrown  with  woodbine  and  ivy.  It  has 
an  air  of  quiet  comfortable  old  age  ;  it  has  seen  many 
generations  of  occupants,  whose  portraits  cluster 
along  its  walls.  Dynasties  have  passed  over  its  head. 
The  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  Cromwell,  William  of 
Orange,  the  Guelphs  !  The  old  hall  stands  unmoved, 
and  the  old  race  still  sits  by  the  hearth.  What 
births,  what  marriages,  what  deaths,  what  joy  and 
sorrow,  what  lamentations  and  merry-makings,  have 
rung  through  the  old  hall !  And  yet,  like  Old  Time, 
it  lives  on,  witness  to  still  another  revolution, — the 
great  social  revolution,  of  which  the  railway  whistle 
and  the  flying  train,  startling  the  echoes  of  those  old 
woods,  are  the  powerful  emblem.  We  are  past, — 
but  not  before  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  venerable 
village  church,  standing  within  the  park  itself,  with 
a  cluster  of  humble  cottages  lying  about  it.  Here 
you  have  the  squire,  the  church,  and  the  village, — 
a  picture  of  the  Old  life  of  England,  almost  at 
one  glance. 

On  we  sweep, — by  waving  corn-fields,  ripening  in 
the  sun, — across  flats,  through  cuts,  over  rivers, 
under  hills,  boring  our  way  through  the  dark,  and 
then  into  the  glad  sun-light  again.  There  is  a  farm- 
yard on  a  knoll,  amidst  a  clump  of  trees.  Down  in 
a  hollow,  ouside  the  stack-yard  and  the  barn,  there 
is  a  pool  of  water  lively  with  ducks,  and  a  flock  of 
geese  gabble  over  the  little  green  which  lies  spread 
about  its  margin.  The  lazy  cows  chew  the  cud  over 
the  rails  of  the  close,  and  fat  pigs  are  delving  up 
the  fitter  of  the  yard  with  their  snouts.  Now  we 
are  in  a  cutting,  and  the  picture  is  gone.  A  scream 
and  a  roar  !  It  is  a  meeting  train  ! — in  an  instant  it 
is  past,  with  a  boom  and  a  whirl,  like  thunder  near 
at  hand. 

The  country  is  still  undulating  and  knolly, — you 
see  church-spires  on  distant  hill -tops, —windmills 
crowning  other  heights, — cottages  and  farmyards, 
with  here  and  there  a  town  or  village,  whose  more 
curious  inhabitants  cluster  about  the  station  when 
the  train  stops.  There  is  a  bustle  of  porters, 
a  getting  out  and  coming  in,  a  call  of  "Time 's  up  !  " 
and  we  are  off  again.  Thus  does  the  panorama  move 
on, — a  long,  beautiful  picture  of  English  scenery. 

Another  station, — the  train  stops.  "  What  town 
is  this  ? "  «  Huntingdon  !  "  Ah  !  the  birth-place  of 
Cromwell !  The  recruiting  ground  of  the  terrible 
Ironsides !  Here  Cromwell  was  educated,  here  he 
worked,  here,  and  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  St. 
Ives,  did  he  labour  and  exert  himself  to  quicken  into 
new  life  the  public  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In 
these  qmet  country  towns  have  many  of  our  sturdiest 


patriots  been  reared.  The  strength  and  character  of 
our  country  has  been  determined  by  such  out-of-the- 
way  places, — by  the  men  who  tilled  the  fields,  and 
threshed  in  baraa,  and  dwelt  in  the  old  farmhouses, 
which  you  see  glancing  through  the  trees  as  you 
pas.s.  But  since  those  old  times,  life  has  tended 
more  and  more  towards  the  towns  and  cities,  which 
have  in  our  day  become  the  centres  of  social  and 
political  life  and  movement. 

Northward,  the  land  gradually  subsides  into  flats  ; 
the  waviness  of  the  fields  disappears,  though  they 
are  still  green  and  fertile  ;  the  houses  are  few,  and 
scattered  at  long  intervals,  often  miles  apart  ; 
countiy-roads  crossing  under  and  over  the  railway, 
winding  along  between  high  hedge-rows,  through 
beautiful  pastures  on  either  side  ;  men  and  women 
working  in  the  fields ;  here  a  plough  at  work,  there 
haymakers  gathering  in  their  crop,  the  scent  of  the 
hay  perfuming  the  air,  while  the  lark,  poised  high 
over-head,  pours  melody  over  them  at  their  work. 
You  see  a  stile  leading  into  the  fields,  about  which 
children  are  playing  ;  they  have  brought  with  them 
their  parents'  mid-day  meal,  and  are  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  noon-tide  rest.  You  cannot  hear  their  glee, 
though  you  see  their  hands  erect,  and  discern  their 
look  of  childish  admiration  and  applause,  as  the  train 
shoots  past  them. 

There  is  another  old  hall ;  but  it  is  a  ruin.  The 
old  race  has  died  out,  or  been  ruined  out  there  ;  and 
a  spick  and  span  new  mansion  has  been  erected  in  the 
park  beyond.  But  there  is  an  old  rookery  still  close 
to  the  old  dwelling,  and  you  see  the  rooks  perching 
on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  old  to^s,  and 
calling  to  each  other  high  in  the  air.  Rooks  are 
among  the  very  last  to  desert  the  fortunes  of  a  fallen 
house.  You  can  fancy  the  springy  deep  moss 
growing  beneath  the  shade  of  those  old  trees,  and 
the  little  birds  perching  and  twittering  among  their 
lower  branches,  as  the  sun  glints  down  through  them 
and  trembles  among  their  leaves.  You  see  a  patch 
of  green  sward,  across  which  the  trees'  shadows  are 
thrown,  where  a  lamb  is  digging  at  its  mother's  teat, 
whirling  its  little  tail  in  its  efforts  to  dine.  A  little 
further  on,  the  clustered  houses  of  a  humble  village 
peep  from  a  woody  hollpw,  and  a  broken  finger-post, 
at  the  corner  of  a  road  half  points  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies. 

The  train  stops  again,  at  a  level  crossing  in  a 
country  town.  You  glance  along  a  street,  the 
houses  of  which  are  of  stone,  red  and  yellow  brick, 
and  lath  and  plaster.  Not  far  off,  you  see  the  town- 
hall,  with  its  clock-tower  and  weather-cock.  The 
natives  seem  as  if  they  had  just  been  wakened  up  by 
the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  street  end,  for  they 
gatee  out  of  their  door-cheeks,  rubbing  their  eyes, 
though  the  day  has  waned  into  afternoon.  The  place 
looks  rather  empty  and  very  dull, — a  real  old  country 
town,  which  not  even  the  driving  of  a  railway 
through  their  main  street  can  thoroughly  waken  up. 
A  few  men  hang  about  the  door  of  an  inn,  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  two  or  three  old  people  seem  dozing  j 
at  the  door  of  a  building,  which  has  the  look  of  an 
almshouse.  The  whistle  sounds,  but  they  look  up 
only  with  an  air  of  dull,  sleepy  observation,  and  we 
pass  on,  leaving  them  winking  and  rubbing  their 
eyes.  The  only  things  going  there  seemed  to  be  the 
clocks,  though  they  were  late. 

Off  again  ! — over  the  flats, — extensive  tracts  of 
country  almost  as  level  as  a  plate,— ditches  and 
sluggish  streams  creeping  along, — plenty  of  stagnant 
water,  covered  with  green, — -little  wooden  bridges 
spanning  the  water  here  and  there  ; — then  a  mode- 
rate-sized town,  with  a  cathedral,  is  reached, — that 
of  Peterborough,  standing  on  a  slight  eminence, — a 
beautiful  little  structure  of  ornate  architecture.  The 
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place  is  quiet,  though  it  is  a  central  point  for  many 
railways  ;  but  it  will  take  a  long  shaking  thoroughly 
to  rouse  this  cathedral  city  into  the  quick  life  of  the 
more  northern  towns.  The  whole  country  through 
which  you  now  pass  seems  primitive  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  old  habits  cling  about  it  yet.  It  is 
thoroughly  rural,  devoted  to  the  primitive  pursuits  of 
grazing  and  corn-growing.  Trade  has  not  penetrated, 
with  its  bustle  and  business,  into  the  still-life  of 
East  Anglia.  Even  Boston,  the  port  of  Lincoln,  is 
a  sluggish,  dull  place,  the  river,  which  looks  like  a 
canal  for  many  miles  beyond  it,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
place, — inert,  lazy,  and  contented.  But  a  New 
England  American,  who  occupied  a  seat  beside  me, 
started  up  when  the  old  town  was  named.  "  Ah ! 
Boston!"  cried  he, — "the  cradle  of  the  Western 
Empire  !  "  It  might  be  so.  Many  of  the  men  who 
planted  the  first  New  England  State,  were  Puritans 
from  Boston,  who  gave  to  their  new  settlement  the 
name  of  the  old  one,  little  thinking  that  ere  two 
hundred  years  were  past,  the  New  World  Boston 
would  so  vastly  surpass  its  prototype  in  power, 
intelligence,  population,  and  wealth. 
^  A  long  stretch  across  flats, — by  the  side  of  the 
river-canal, — steppe-like  land  lying  on  either  side. 
You  fancy  you  smell  the  sea,  not  far  off,  but  it  is  not 
visible.  A  few  boats,  dragged  by  horses  plodding 
heavily  along  the  towing-path,  are  passed  on  the  left, 
— then  a  little  river-steamer,  vomiting  thick  black 
smoke  from  its  funnel, — an  occasional  village  seated 
on  the  bank,  with  a  little  water-way  leading  up  to 
the  farmyard,  reminding  one  of  Holland, — a  church- 
spire  lying  along  the  flats,  or  perhaps  perched  on  a 
rising  ground  far  off, — cows  in  the  pastures,  a  few 
men  working  in  the  fields, — such  are  the  pictures 
that  pass  before  the  eye  along  an  extensive  tract. 
At  TattershalL,  standing  on  the  level  ground,  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  old  mansion  rise  up  towering  above 
the  few  old  trees  which  lie  scattered  about  it.  Who 
were  the  owners, — what  is  the  history  of  the  place  ? 
It  has  a  look  of  old  grandeur  about  it,  and  the 
village  church  stands  not  far  off,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
humble  cottages.  Thus  we  speed  on ;  few  land- 
marks, no  prominent  object,  save  perhaps  a  windmill 
pumping  water  out  of  the  ditches,  or  driving  the 
millers'  stones  ;  little  life,  less  motion,  the  landscape 
lying  asleep.  At  last,  the  ground  swells  into  a  knoll, 
and  on  the  height  appear  in  the  distance  the  cathedral- 
towers  of  Lincoln.  A  fine  old  place,  commanding  all 
the  level  plains  around.  The  site  marks  it  out  as  an 
early  seat  of  the  warlike  races  who  formerly  held 
rule  in  these  parts — ancient  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Norman ;  the  church  standing  almost  within 
the  shadow  of  the  castle  turrets^  and  always 
depending  on  them  for  protection.  War  often  swept 
round  the  castle  walls,  great  battles  were  fought 
in  sight  of  them,  and  formidable  insurrections  of 
Lincolnshire  peasantry  which  broke  out  in  the  time 
of  the  Edwards,  on  some  occasions  led  by  the  priests, 
were  from  time  to  time  put  down  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  the  kings  themselves  leading  their 
forces  in  person.  Now,  however,  the  city  is  quiet 
enough,  and  gladly  throws  down  its  walls  and  old 
buildings,  to  make  way  for  the  careering  rail- 
way train. 

You  leave  Lincoln  seated  on  its  proud  eminence 
behind  you,  and  are  again  steaming  away  across  the 
level  lands,  with  canals  on  either  side  ;  occasional 
sails  of  boats,  discerned  far  across  the  leyel,  giving 
you  the  impression  that  they  are  ploughing  the  land, 
and  not  the  waters.  You  get  tired  of  the  monotony, 
and  the  same  dead  level  ground,  rich  and  fertile 
though  it  be  ;  but  now  the  skirts  of  Nottingham  and 
Yorkshire  are  reached,  and  again  you  find  yourself 
running  over  embankments,  through  tunnels,  across 


running  rivers,  and  along  deep  cuttings.  There  is 
freshness  and  variety  again,  which  grows  as  you 
travel  northward,  until  at  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  or 
Leeds,  you  find  yourself  among  hill  and  meadow, 
mountain  and  valley,  running  streams,  tall  chimneys 
vomiting  smoke,  noisy  factories,  heaps  of  ashes, 
clustered  roofs,  and  piles  of  brick  trembling  with  the 
working  of  engines,  and  town  after  town,  canopied 
by  dense,  gloomy  clouds,  which  obscure  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

The  train  stops,  and  our  destination  is  at  length 
reached, — we  have  passed  from  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  with  'its  thousand  pictures  of  rural  beauty 
and  repose,  into  the  full  life,  the  fever,  the  bustle, 
and  the  fret,  of  the  hardworking  manufacturing 
town.  But  the  pictures  which  have  passed  before 
the  eye  during  our  long  railway  ride  •kill  recur  to 
us  there  ;  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  that  long  panorama 
of  glorious  English  landscape  will  dwell  in  our 
happy  memory  for  many  years  to  come. 


PRINCIPLE  AND  CUSTOM. 

PART  II. 

"WHY,  John,  you  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  old 
established  wedding  customs  as  you  were  to  our 
going  into  mourning  for  poor  aunt  Ellen  last  year. 
I  declare,  you  make  no  distinction  between  your 
sisters  and  those  of  the  poorest  mechanic." 

(e  Because  I  consider  no  distinction  either  necessary 
or  justifiable,  dear  Edith,  as  regards  the  case  in 
point.  Are  we  not  literally  working  people,  earning 
our  bread  by  the  labour  of  head  and  hands  ;  and,  like 
many  others,  having  little  or  no  money  to  spend  on 
superfluities,  or  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ? " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  all  this,  John  ;  but  I  cannot  see 
what  it  has  to  do  with  our  having  a  nice  genteel  wed- 
ding for  Mary.  Such  things  don't  happen  every  day. 
And  as  to  your  persuading  her  to  have  the  banns 
published  instead  of  being  married  by  license,  I  do 
think  that  was  carrying  your  economical  notions  too 

"I  see  we  shall  never  agree  upon  this  all-engros- 
sing subject,  Edith,"  replied  her  brother,  smiling. 
"But  I  give  you  my  word,  dear,  that  instead  of 
being  used  so  scrubbily  as  Mary,  you  shall  rejoice  in 
as  dashing  a  wedding  as  you  please, — that  is,  if  I  fail 
in  converting  you  from  this  world's  opinion-worship 
before  that  important  event  takes  place,  and — if  we 
can  afford  it." 

Edith  Rowley  coloured,  but  instead  of  venturing 
a  reply,  she  applied  herself  more  diligently  to  the 
sewing  she  was  engaged  upon,  while  her  brother  re- 
sumed his  book  till  the  entrance  of  Mary  again  broke 
the  silence. 

"  How  is  mamma,  Edith?"  she  inquired,  as  she  took 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  laid  them  over  the 
corner  of  the  sofa.  "We  hurried  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  Miss  Bentley  went  down  to  East  Row  for 
some  braid  to  match  my  gown,  so  that  all  the  things 
might  be  sent  up  together.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
get  back,  in  case  mother  should  be  able  to  sit  up  a 
little." 

"  She  has  been  sleeping  so  quietly  for  the  last  hour 
or  more,  that  I  brought  my  work  down,  to  sit  with 
John,  and  Annie  took  my  place  up-stairs." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  of  some 
slight  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Rowleys,  since  we  first  introduced 
them  to  their  notice.  A  few  months  after  the  death 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Rowley  had  been  laid  upon  a  sick 
bed  with  rheumatic  fever  ;  and  though,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  all  hope 
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of  regaining  the  use  of  her  limbs  was  lost.  Mary, 
too,  whose  health  had  suffered  from  _her  constant 
nightly  attendance  upon  her  mother,  joined  to  the 
daily  fatigue  of  teaching,  was  obliged  to  give  up  her 
situation.  This  took  a  considerable  portion  of  pecu- 
niary help  from  the  little  household,  which  had  been 
a  great  cause  of  trouble  to  the  poor  girl,  especially 
as  her  marriage  with  Charles  Bentley  was  only  post- 
poned until  her  trousseau  could  be  satisfactorily  got 
together. 

To  make  any  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
event,  in  their  already  straitened  circumstances, 
seemed  an  utter  impossibility,  and  Mary  only  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  lover  that  their  marriage 
must  be  indefinitely  deferred. 

It  was  then  that  the  kindly  influence  of  his  sister 
was  exerted^n  the  young  doctor's  behalf;  whether 
satisfactorily  or  not,  we  must  leave  the  following  con- 
versation, which  took  place  in  the  little  front  parlour 
at  Mrs.  Rowley's,  to  determine. 

"  By  postponing  your  wedding  on  these  grounds, 
Mary,  you  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  yourself 
and  Charles,  as  well  as  violating  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  very  bond  of  a  true  marriage, — union  of  soul 
and  heart.  In  most  cases,  I  believe  that  a  wedding  in 
a  family  is  the  excuse  for  much  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, often  when  this  extra  outlay  can  be  ill-afforded ; 
and  which  might  afterwards  be  far  more  usefully 
applied  in  making  additions  to  the  simple  home- 
comforts  of  the  young  couple.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  I  would  place  your  present  difficulties,  my  dear 
girl  ;  and  by  so  placing  them,  they  at  once  disappear, 
and  I  can  only  urge  you  to  become  Charles's  wife  at 
once." 

"  But,  dearest  Miss  Bentley,  you  know  that  I  must 
make  many  little  additions  and  improvements  in  my 
wardrobe.  Since  poor  mamma's  illness,  and  my  leaving 
Mrs.  Palmer,  we  have  had  nothing  to  spend  on  dress. 
John  says  that  he  means  to  buy  me  a  handsome 
gown  ;  yet,  without  wishing  to  be  extravagant,  I  must 
have  a  few  more  new  things  before  I  marry." 

"  Only  promise,  my  dear,  that  you  will  leave  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  in  my  hands  ;  and 
let  us  fix  this  day  month  for  the  ceremony.  There — 
no  more  words,  Mary  ;  you  know  that  I  shall  manage 
creditably,  and  I  believe  you  are  satisfied  to  trust 
me  ;  are  you  not  ? " 

Miss  Bentley  kept  her  word ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  of  her  brother  with  the  gentle 
Mary  had  indeed  been  satisfactorily  managed.  With 
the  nicest  tact  and  delicacy,  she  had  taken  care  that 
many  useful  presents,  suitable  for  the  occasion,  should 
find  their  way  to  the  Rowleys,  without  in  any  degree 
wounding  that  pride  of  independence  which  was  so 
natural  to  them ;  while  at  home,  she  was  equally  busy 
in  laying  up  good  store  of  house-linen,  brought  out 
of  the  hoarded  chests  of  past  generations  to  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  young  wife's  linen-press. 

Thus  far  matters  progressed  favourably,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Edith  and  Annie  Rowley,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  dispense  with  the  usual  wedding  accompani- 
ments,— carriages,  bridal  favours,  and  orange  flowers 
included.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were 
made  so  quietly,  that,  as  Edith  declared,  "there 
might  be  no  wedding  at  all ;"  and  it  was  with  a  very 
ill  grace  that  she  betook  herself  to  the  making  of  the 
cheap  but  pretty  muslin  which  was  designed  to  form 
part  of  her  costume  as  bridesmaid. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  commencement  of  our 
tale,  where  we  found  John  Rowley  and  Edith  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  the  approaching  event, 
which  was  then  within  a  week  of  its  consummation. 

That  week  passed  rapidly  away  ;  and  upon  the 
evening  before  the  wedding-day,  Mary  sat  down  with 


Edith  in  their  mother's  room  to  consult  upon  some  of 
the  little  "finishings"  which  yet  remained  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  dresses.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Annie's  voice  was  heard  calling  for  some 
help  in  getting  a  tolerably- sized  box  up-stairs,  which 
a  man  had  just  left  at  the  door  for  Miss  Rowley. 

"  What  can  it  be,  Mary  ?  it  is  not  so  very  heavy, 
is  it  ? "  exclaimed  Edith,  as  both  she  and  Maiy 
tugged  at  the  box,  while  little  Annie  laughed  and 
pushed  it  from  below,  as  though  it  had  been  a  pack- 
age of  ten  times  the  size  and  weight. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  Edith.  The  cake  came  last 
night,  and  we  expected  nothing  else.  Perhaps  John 
wishes  to  surprise  us;  but  then,  I  am  sure  he  has 
done  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  presents.  Are  you 
sure,  dear  Annie,  that  it  is  for  me  ? " 

"Quite  sure,  Mary.  Besides,  look  here  !  Do  you 
know  the  hand- writing  of  this  direction  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  Annie,  I  do  not  ;  but  let  us  take  the 
box  into  mamma's  room.  She  likes  to  see  all  that  we 
are  doing,"  added  the  elder  sister,  as  they  landed  the 
mysterious  package  in  the  little  passage.  "When  we 
have  opened  it,  we  shall  certainly  know  whom  it 
comes  from." 

It  took  some  trouble,  however,  to  open  the  box  ; 
but  after  a  great  deal  of  awkward  hammering,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  strong  kitchen  knife,  to  act  as  a 
chisel,  the  lid  yielded,  and  upon  removing  the  sheet 
of  paper  which  hid  the  contents  from  the  eyes  of  the 
three  eager  gazers,  a  cry  of  astonishment  simultajie- 
ously  broke  from  them. 

"  What  a  beautiful  dress  !  See,  Mary ;  who  can 
have  sent  it  ? " 

Mary  had  not  found  any  words  to  express  her 
astonishment  at  the  sight  which  met  her  eyes.  But 
she  gently  lifted  the  rich  brocade  dress  of  pale  lead- 
coloured  and  white,  and  laid  it  upon  the  bed,  where 
her  mother,  propped  up  by  pillows,  was  a  no  less  de- 
lighted spectator  than  her  daughters. 

"  What  a  beautiful  gown,  my  Mary  !  How  well  I 
remember  seeing  this  kind  of  rich  silks  among  your 
dear  grandmamma's  relics  many  years  ago !  But  I 
suppose  they  are  fashionable  again.  The  lace  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  too,  is  a  bit  of  real  Brussels.  It 
is  a  superb  present,  my  child,  whoever  it  may  come 
from." 

"And  look,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  bringing  forward  a 
delicate  white  shawl  with  a  deep  rich  border.  "  This 
is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  dress.  Let  me  put  it 
over  your  shoulders,  dear  Annie,  and  we  shall  judge 
of  it  better." 

The  box  seemed  to  be  of  an  almost  interminable 
depth,  as  the  girls  lifted  out  article  after  article  of 
useful  dress,  including  two  pretty  simple  grey 
mantles,  marked  with  their  names  as  bridesmaids. 
At  le*ngth  the  contents  were  fully  displayed  upon  Mrs. 
Rowley's  bed,  and  although  no  clue  to  the  giver  was 
found  in  the  shape  of  a  note  at  the  bottom,  by  this 
time  Mary  seemed  to  have  decided  in  her  own  mind 
to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  this  valuable  addition 
to  her  wardrobe. 

"  Mamma,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  Mrs.  Palmer  who 
has  done  this.  Do  you  not  remember  that  she  said 
the  other  day  that  she  was  preparing  a  little  offering, 
as  her  contribution  to  my  trousseau,  as  she  persisted 
in  calling  my  humble  preparations ;  and  that  the  girls 
insisted  upon  joining  her  in  it  ?  I  only  wonder  that 
she  has  not  sent  a  word  of  explanation.  How  very, 
very  kind  she  is  !  " 

"  Mary,  see  what  we  had  overlooked !  These  two 
splendid  books  under -the  paper  at  the  bottom  !  I 
thought  the  box  felt  very  heavy,"  continued  Edith,  as 
she  raised  a  couple  of  beautifully  bound  octavo 
volumes  from  their  hiding-place."  "These  will  solve 
the  mystery  at  once." 
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It  was  even  as  Edith  conjectured  ;  for  the  first 
thing  which  met  Mary's  eye,  as  she  opened  a  hand- 
some Bible,  was  her  own  name  inscribed  on  the  fly 
leaf  in  Mr.  Palmer's  handwriting,  with  a  few  addi- 
tional words  of  good  wishes  upon  the  occasion  which 
prompted  the  gift. 

"Here  is  the  other  book,  Mary  ;  such  a  splendid 
edition  of  Shakspere,  is  it  not  ?  That  is  from 
Mr.  Palmer  too.  And  look !  here  is  the  note  at  last, 
• — just  slipped  between  the  leaves." 

Leaving  our  young  friends  to  the  perusal  of  the 
note,  we  will  only  just  add,  en  passant,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  our  readers,  that  it  contained  a  true  and 
particular  registry  of  the  various  contributors  to  the 
well-filled  box.  These  were  solely  among  Mary 
Rowley's  late  pupils  and  their  liberal-hearted  parents, 
who,  knowing  her  circumstances,  and  appreciating  her 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  character  as  they  deserved, 
were  determined  to  testify  their  regard  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  is  generally  resorted  to  upon 
such  occasions. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  the  morning  is  so  fine, 
dearest  Mary,"  exclaimed  Annie  Rowley,  as  she  gave 
her  sister  the  accustomed  kiss  of  greeting  upon  the 
morning  of  her  wedding-day.  "  See  what  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  our  own  white  roses  and  jasmines  I  have 
made  for  you !  It  will  not  be  too  smart  for  you  to 
wear  at  you  waist,  will  it  ? " 

The  bride  folded  her  young  sister  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again,  while  the  tears  involun- 
tarily started  to  their  eyes,  and  for  a  few  moments 
neither  could  speak.  Presently,  Edith  came  in 
dressed,  as  if  for  a  quiet  summer's  walk,  and  looking 
as  cheerful  and  contented  as  though  she  had  never 
wished  for  a  grander  wedding. 

"Mary,  dearest,  and  Annie  ;  come,  make  haste  ! 
Miss  Bentley  and  Charles  were  to  be  at  St.  George's 
by  half-past  eight.  It  is  eight  o'clock  already,  and 
neither  of  you  dressed.  /  will  not  spoil  this  lovely 
morning  by  a  single  tear,  for  I  know  it  must  be  a 
happy  day  to  you,  Mary ;  and,  besides,  I've  no  notion 
of  crying  at  weddings.  There,  Annie  darling,  John  is 
calling,  just  see  what  he  wants,  and  say  that  we  shall 
be  ready  all  in  good  time." 

The  day  wore  rapidly  on,  and  again  a  happy  party 
gathered  round  the  tea-table  in  Mrs.  Rowley's  par- 
lour ;  where,  in  spite  of  their  town  location,  the 
jasmine  and  white  roses  which  grew  round  the  open 
window  wafted  a  sweet  perfume  into  the  room.  Mrs. 
Kowley  had,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  been 
carried  from  her  sick-bed  by  her  son,  and  laid  upon 
the  sofa.  Her  children  could  not  enjoy  their  holiday 
upon  Mary's  wedding-day  without  her  presence,  and 
she  seemed  all  the  better  for  the  change  ;  listening 
with  evident  pleasure  to  the  spirited  conversation 
which  had  been  maintained  for  some  time  by  her 
friend  Miss  Bentley  and  John. 

"I  consider  this  setting  aside  an  absurd  claim  of 
custom  as  a  great  moral  victory.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  delighted  I  was  to  see  the  young  couple  ivalking 
in  to  breakfast  with  no  more  parade  of  wedding  show 
than  if  they  had  just  returned  from  a  morning  pro- 
menade. That  stone-coloured  muslin,  and  simple 
white  bonnet  and  shawl,  were  better  suited  to  a 
young  bride  like  Mary,  than  the  richest  white  satin 
and  lace  would  have  been,  unless  she  had  her  own 
carriage  to  step  into." 

"And  even  then,  Miss  Bentley,"  remarked  John, 
"I  must  protest  against  the  ordinary,  or  rather 
extraordinary,  show  usual  upon  such  occasions.  There 
is  a  kind  of  indelicacy  in  thus  parading  before  the  world 
a  union  which  ought  to  be  so  purely  one  of  heart 
and  mind.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  materializing  that 
which  ought  to  be  more  spiritualized,  if  possible." 

"  Very  true  !  and  to  do  this,  to  insure  this  outward 


appearance,  or  show,  of  the  marriage,  how  much 
thought  and  time  are  employed  upon  unrealities, — 
upon  vanity  ;  while  the  end  and  aim  of  the  ceremony 
which  they  are  supposed  to  adorn  are  totally  for- 
gotten." 

"  Yes !  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  if  people 
would  only  look  upon  marriage  as  it  is,  a  social  rela- 
tion involving  a  solemn  responsibility,  upon  which 
depends,  not  the  happiness  or  misery  of  two  persons 
only,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  extends  to  many 
succeeding  generations  ;  it  would  become  too  real  a 
thing  in  itself  for  people  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  mere  advancement  of  the  sign  or  ceremony." 

"  Setting  aside  this  argument,  mother,"  returned 
John,  "which  is,  as  I  consider  it,  the  moral  one,  in 
favour  of  quiet  weddings,  we  have  still  another,  and 
to  many  it  would  be  even  stronger,  because  it  is  based 
upon  economic  principles.  If  Charles  and  Mary  had 
been  determined  to  keep  up  all  the  old  customs  in 
this  instance,  license  and  postchaises  included,  they 
must  either  have  given  up  their  week's  holiday,  or 
else  have  anticipated  a  part  of  their  income.  They 
will  now  thoroughly  enjoy  their  wedding-trip,  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  can  afford  it." 

"  That  they  will,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Bentley. 
"And  now,  my  dears,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Edith  and  Annie,  "as  soon  as  the  table  is  cleared,  let 
us  finish  our  work.  There  are  several  more  slices  of 
cake  to  seal  up  with  the  cards,  besides  the  parcel  for 
Mrs.  Palmer." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  the  old  custom  of  sending  cake 
is  not  quite  abandoned,"  observed  Mrs.  Rowley, 
"though  in  our  case  it  could  not  have  been  kept  up 
without  the  exercise  of  economy  in  other  respects." 

"  Another  plea  in  favour  of  that  economy,  my  dear 
friend,  is  it  not  ?  Without  the  almost  obsolete  accom- 
paniment of  a  piece  of  cake,  I  consider  it  very  little 
of  a  compliment  to  receive  a  couple  of  highly-glazed 
slips  of  cardboard,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
happy  pair.  Every  old  usage  which  promotes  the 
interchange  of  kindness,  and,  perhaps,  induces  a  little 
self-sacrifice,  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves no  infringement  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  cannot  maintain  custom  without  directly  or 
indirectly  violating  principle,  I  hold  that  the  former 
should  be  abolished.  But  I  declare  little  Annie  is 
looking  sleepy,  and  Edith  evidently  thinks  me  very 
prosy, — two  unmistakeable  hints.  So  I  shall  at  once 
finish  my  sermon." 


LET  ALONE— SOCIAL  STATICS. 

A  VERY  clever  book  has  been  written  and  published,* 
to  prove  that  governments  should  not  exist,  or  if  they 
are  tolerated,  then  that  their  functions  should  be 
shaved  down  to  that  of  maintaining  policemen.  The 
main  theorem  is,  that  men  are  born  equally  free,  and 
that  every  man  ought  accordingly  to  have  "  freedom 
to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he  infringe  not  the 
freedom  of  any  other  man,"  this  being  the  main  con- 
dition of  human  happiness. 

The  whole  book  is  written  on  the  assumption  that 
all  men  are  equally  pure,  moral,  intelligent,  and 
religious,  to  begin  with.  The  writer  professedly 
ignores  the  fact,  that  men  are  not  so  ;  for  this,  he 
admits,  would  not  suit  the  purposes  of  his  argument. 
Of  course  not.  It  is  one  thing  to  describe  the  kind 
of  institutions  that  would  suit  a  community  of  angels  ; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  determine  the  institutions 
that  are  fitted  for  men,  as  they  actually  are, — all 


*  Social  Statics,  or  the  conditions  essential  to  Human 
Happiness,  specified;  and  the  first  of  them  developed.  By 
Herbert  Spencer.  J.  Chapman. 
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selfish,  many  wicked,  and  others  comparatively 
good. 

Government  of  some  kind  is  characteristic  of  man 
everywhere,  in  all  countries,  at  all  times.  It  is  a 
fact  co-extensive  with  the  race,  and  must  have  its 
origin  in  man's  necessities  and  condition.  It  is  rude 
among  savage  nations,  and  becomes  efficient  in  pro- 
portion as  man  becomes  social  and  civilized.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  no-government,  which  Mr. 
Spencer  desiderates,  is  to  be  found  among  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  New  Holland,  the  veiy  lowest  forms 
of  human  being.  Among  them,  exist  neither  police- 
men, nor  sanitary  laws,  nor  state  schools,  nor  postal 
laws  ;  and  yet  among  these  "  children  of  nature,"  you 
seek  in  vain  for  the  perfect  man  or  the  perfect  social 
condition. 

"  Government  is  a  necessary  evil."  This  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  As  Paine  said  half  a  century  ago, 
"  Government,  like  dress,  is  a  badge  of  lost  inno- 
cence :  the  palaces  of  kings  are  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  bowers  of  Paradise."  Were  all  men  honest,  we 
had  no  need  of  policemen.  Were  all  unselfish, 
prisons  were  useless.  Were  all  men  educated,  public 
schools  were  unnecessary.  Government  is  an  expe- 
dient, which  men  have  universally  hit  upon,  as  the 
means  of  correcting  and  abating  the  cruelty  and 
selfishness  of  individual  members  of  the  community. 
It  may  originate  in  man's  imperfection  ;  but  his  im- 
perfection is  a  fact,  and  government  of  some  kind  is 
therefore  rendered  indispensable. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  guilty  of  many  inconsistencies.  He 
admits  the  power  of  the  moral  sense  acting  in  individ- 
uals, but  refuses  to  admit  its  action  in  the  form  of  a 
law,  devised  by  the  society  composed  of  those  individ- 
uals. He  is  ready  to  recognize  social  morality,  but  that 
social  morality  must  not  express  itself  in  a  legislative 
act.  It  is  wrong  for  individuals  to  trade  in  slaves, 
but  he  will  not  allow  those  individuals  to  make  it  a 
law  among  themselves  not  to  trade  in  slaves.  It  is 
right  that  all  men,  as  individuals,  should  prevent  the 
starvation  of  their  neighbours ;  but  it  is  wrong  that 
they  should  prevent  starvation  by  means  of  a  Poor 
Law.  The  moral  sense  of  men,  as  individuals, 
is  recognized,  and  is  urged  to  act ;  but  then  it  must 
not  express  itself  through  a  law  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which,  after  all,  is  but  the  combined  expression 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

There  are  grosser  inconsistencies  than  these.  Mr. 
Spencer  would  confine  government  simply  to  protec- 
tion ;  but  would  not  by  any  means  be  a  party  to  a 
law  to  protect  women  against  being  worked  in  coal- 
pits, nor  children  against  the  cupidity  of  their  parents 
and  the  selfishness  of  mill-owners,  in  working  them 
for  long  hours  in  factories;  nor  to  protect  the  poor 
against  imposition  by  false  weights  ;  nor  from  poison 
sold  as  food  ;  nor  the  public  health  against  cesspools, 
bad  drainage,  destructive  malaria,  and  cellar- 
dwellings.  He  would  only  have  the  policeman's 
protection.  But  is  not  the  policeman  also  an  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  Does  he  not 
infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the  thief?  Is  not  the 
admission  of  the  policeman  inconsistent  with  the 
theorem  on  which  the  author's  argument  is  based  ? 
Why  not  repudiate  the  policeman  as  well  as  the 
public  schoolmaster  ?  As  he  himself  says  .-—"Make 
a  holeihrough  a  principle  to  admit  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, and  on  one  pretence  or  other,  so  many  other 
exceptions  will  by-and-by  be  thrust  through  after  it, 
as  to  render  the  principle  utterly  good-for-nothing." 

To  do  Mr.  Spencer  justice,  he  goes  as  far  as  he 
can,  only  he  admits  the  policeman.  He  denies  the 
necessity  for  any  poor  law,  and  would  abolish  it, 
leaving  the  destitute  to  pick  a  living  from  the  streets 
rtiey  can,  and  if  they  cannot,  then  they  must  be 
contented  to  die  off.  » If  there  seems  harshness  in 


such  ordinations,  we  own  it  is  apparent  only,  and  not 
real.  Partly  by  weeding  out  those  of  lower  develop- 
ment, and  partly  by  subjecting  those  who  remain  to 
the  never-ceasing  discipline  of  experience,  nature 
secures  the  growth  of  a  race,  who  shall  both  under- 
stand the  conditions  of  existence,  and  be  able  to  act 
upon  them.  *  *  *  A  sad  population  of  imbeciles 
would  our  schemers  fill  the  world  with,  could  their 
plans  last.  *  *  *  Why,  the  whole  effort  of  nature 
is  to  get  rid  of  such,  to  clear  the  world  of  them,  and 
make  room  for  better."  And  again  he  says  : — "  The 
forces  which  are  working  out  the  great  scheme  of 
human  happiness,  taking  no  account  of  incidental 
suffering,  exterminate  such  sections  of  mankind  as 
stand  in  the  way,  with  the  same  sternness  that  they 
exterminate  beasts  of  prey  and  herds  of  useless 
ruminants.  Be  he  human  being  or  be  he  brute,  he 
must  be  got  rid  of."  So  poor  laws  are  condemned, 
as  they  do  not  square  with  the  author's  theory. 
Perhaps  Marcus's  project  of  "painless  extinction," 
may  be  thought  humane  compared  with  this. 

In  the  same  way  there  must  be  no  interference 
with  labour  in  factories  or  collieries,  for  this  were  an 
interference  with  the  free-trade  theory,  which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  book.  Nor 
is  there  to  be  any  national  post-office  conducted  by 
the  government,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is 
government,  the  agent  of  society,  to  do  anything 
towards  founding  schools  and  promoting  national 
education.  Carry  out  the  writer's  theory,  and  we 
suppress  forthwith  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland, 
the  national  schools  of  Ireland,  the  colleges  and 
national  schools  of  England,  the  British  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery,  our  public  parks,  and  every  other 
agency  for  the  intellectual  improvement  or  physical 
recreation  of  the  people,  that  is  now  supported  by  the 
government !  There  must  be  no  regulations  made  by 
the  state  to  assist  the  poorer  classes  to  emigrate,  or 
to  facilitate  their  settlement  on  colonial  lands  :  this  too 
would  interfere  with  the  author's  theory.  Quackery, 
the  sale  of  poisons  and  poisonous  food,  cellar  dwel- 
lings, crammed  graveyards  in  the  heart  of  cities,  are 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  law,  for  this  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
Railways  may  smash  trains  of  passengers  to  mummy, 
but  still  government  is  not  to  interfere.  Filthy 
cesspools,  ill-drained  streets,  and  accumulations  of 
putrid  refuse,  may  invite  cholera  and  typhus  fever  ; 
but  government  is  not  to  interfere,  not  even  the 
municipal  authorities  are  to  attempt  by  local  legisla- 
tion to  abate  the  nuisances.  There  is  great  boldness 
in  stating  this  theory  ;  though  for  the  wisdom,  we 
confess  we  can  say  but  little.  Our  only  surprise  is, 
that  ho  bold  a  writer  and  so  determined  an  opponent 
of"  expediency/'  should  have  stopped  short  here,  and 
not  perfected  his  system  of  negation,  by  giving  up 
those  sharpest  of  all  expedients,  the  policeman  and  the 
gaol,  the  last  remnants  of  "  antique  barbarism." 

Mr.  Spencer  denies  to  individuals  any  right  of 
property  in  the  soil,  and  he  adopts  Bronterre 
O'Brien's  notion  of  making  society  the  landlord  and 
universal  rent-collector.  But  how  does  he  propose  to 
effect  this  ?  Through  the  agency  of  government,  or 
if  not  by  that  means,  then  how  is  the  collection  of 
rents  "by  society,"  to  be  managed?  He  has  no 
alternative  but  to  invent  something  identical  with  a 
government,  though  he  may  give  to  it  a  different 
name.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  plan  of  vesting  in  so- 
ciety the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  all  rents  of  landed  property^  could  be 
made  practicable.  And  then,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
the  power  conferred  on  any  such  government,  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  grand  and  sole  landlord  of  the 
nation,  must  inevitably  be  infinitely  more  extensive 
and  absolute  than  anything  now  known  among  us,  in  . 
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ft  governmental  form.  Then  how  is  he  to  arrange  his 
proposed  "  compensation  to  existing  landlords," 
unless  through  the  medium  of  some  institution, 
acting  with  the  authority  of  a  government?  He 
would  also  extend  to  women  and  children  the  right 
of  the  suffrage,  without  any  limitation  of  age  ;  but 
why  suffrage,  if  there  is  to  be  no  government? 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  political  rights,  if 
parliament  is  at  an  end,  and  only  the  policeman  is 
left  ?  Such  are  the  egregious  absurdities  into  which 
this  clever  writer's  vagaries  lead  him. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  spurious  issues  of  the  Free 
Trade  movement.  It  may  be  a  very  improper  thing 
to  interfere  by  law  with  the  importation  of  the 
people's  food  ;  but  it  is  excessively  silly  to  insist  on 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  lai  sez  faire  to 
everything  else.  Though  a  comfortable  doctrine  to 
idle  and  rich  people,  it  is  anything  but  humane  or 
philosophical.  True,  meddling  may  in  many  cases  do 
harm,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  governmental 
remedies  should  not  be  applied  on  fitting  occasions. 
Gluttony  is  bad,  therefore  let  us  give  up  the  use  of 
food  ;  drinking  causes  great  mischief,  therefore  let  us 
abjure  all  drinking,  cold  water  included  ;  clothes  are 
costly  and  often  injurious,  therefore  let  us  throw 
them  off  altogether.  Such  conclusions  were  as 
rational  as  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  that  because  the  action  of  governments 
is  in  some  cases  mischievous,  therefore  government 
should  forthwith  cease  and  determine. 

And  yet  the  book  is  provokingly  clever.  Tt  con- 
tains many  passages  full  of  strong  sense  and  shrewd 
discernment,  and  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are 
true  and  elegant.  Tt  is  astonishing  what  clever 
books  have  been  written  upon  unworthy  subjects ; 
books  for  instance,  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  not 
round,  but  flat  as  a  table  ;  treatises  on  the  philosopher's 
stone ;  disquisitions  on  how  many  thousand  angels 
can  stand  on  the  point  of  the  finest  needle ;  theolo- 
gical argumentations,  explosions  of  the  modern  science 
of  geology,  and  accounts  of  the  miraculous  powers 
possessed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England  of 
curing  scrofulous  diseases  by  the  touch.  But  those 
books  have  been  short-lived,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  are  regarded  merely  as  oddities.  Not- 
withstanding its  cleverness,  Mr.  Spencer's  book  will 
find  a  permanent  place  only  among  the  "  Curiosities 
of  Literature." 


MRS.  BURKETT   TAKES   HER  FAMILY   TO 
LISCOM  BAY. 

OUR  house  had  been  all  winter  a  perfect  hospital  for 
the  disorders  incident  to  childhood.  During  that 
time  I  was  at  intervals  the  distressed  mother  of 
three  in  the  chicken-pox,  five  in  the  measles,  and 
seven  (comprising  my  entire  family),  in  the  hooping- 
cough  ;  which  last  lively  complaint  formed  the  finale 
in  grand  chorus  to  the  disasters  of  the  season, 
rendering  our  house  (an  unfeeling  old  bachelor  uncle 
observed)  like  a  huge  dog-kennel, — one  unceasing 
bark. 

This  having  at  length,  and  by  the  help  of  Roche's 
embrocation,  in  a  great  degree  subsided,  we  deter- 
mined on  an  early  trip  to  the  sea-side,  in  the  hope 
that  change  of  air  might  restore  our  olive-branches  to 
their  usual  hearty  state,  and  also  renovate  their 
mamma,  after  the  fatigues  she  had  gone  through  in 
nursing  them. 

Our  question  of  "  where  to  go  ? "  was  answered  for 
us  by  my  enthusiastic  friend  Charlotte  Simms. 
"If,"  said  she,  "you  are  about  to  visit  the  shores  of 
the  briny  ocean,  go,  I  beseech  you,  go  to  Liscom 
Bay  ;  it  is  the  sweetest,  most  romantic,  most  retired 


spot ;  nine  miles  from  the  sound  of  the  railway 
whistle,  quite  unfrequented,  where  nobody  ever  goes, 
and  where  the  dear  children  may  be  as  free  from 
restraint  as  the  birds  in  the  air  ;  do  not  hesitate, 
decide  at  once  ;  believe  me,  you  will  never  repent  the 
step." 

This  was  persuasion  enough  ;  I  was  quite  willing  to 
believe  her,  and  Liscom  Bay  became  our  destina- 
tion. 

The  morning  of  departure  broke,  and  so  did  the 
weather, — cold,  windy,  and  wet.  It  seemed  as  though 
we  had  gone  to  bed  the  previous  night  in  June,  and 
awakened  in  February,  so  complete  was  the  change. 

Everything  looked  dreary  and  comfortless.  Mr. 
Burkett,  my  husband,  arose  with  a  deep  and  settled 
conviction  that  we  were  destined  to  miss  the  train, 
which  he  asserted  always  was  the  case,  when  ladies 
and  children  were  the  parties  journeying.  I  may 
here  hint  in  confidence,  that  Mr.  Burkett  is  in- 
variably excited  in  temper, — or  to  speak  plainly, 
downright  cross, — whenever  travelling,  or  about  to 
travel,  with  his  family  ;  and  from  comparisons  I  have 
at  times  made  with  divers  of  my  married  friends,  I 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  this  is  not  uncommonly  the 
way  with  husbands  and  fathers, — rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception,  in  fact. 

Nurse  I  also  found  in  a  highly  irritable  state  ;  the 
dressmaker  had  been  unpunctual,  and  thereby  arose 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  packing ; 
notwithstanding  that,  I  had  caused  a  lid  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  children's  tin  bath,  in  order  to  make 
it  available  as  a  receptacle  for  some  of  their  clothes, — 
a  piece  of  ingenuity  on  which  I  rather  prided  myself. 

"And  here's  a  mornin  mum,"  said  nurse,  with 
indignation  ;  "  the  childer  can't  by  no  means  travel 
in  their  summer  apparels,  which  I've  made  a  bundle 
of,  and  got  out  their  old  winter  frocks  and  pallytoes, 
tho'  almost  too  unrespectable  for  wear." 

I  had  hardly  quitted  the  nursery  when  I  was 
recalled  by  the  violent  screams  of  my  little  Jemmy, 
who  was  giving  vent  to  feelings  of  unbounded  indig- 
nation on  discovering  that  he  was  not  destined  to 
appear  in  his  new  frock,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
sense  of  propriety,  by  a  short  imprisonment  in  the 
closet,  accompanied  by  threats  of  leaving  him  behind 
in  durance,  which  course  of  proceeding  luckily  had 
the  effect  of  completely  subduing  him,  just  as  his 
papa  entered,  intent  upon  inspecting  the  luggage. 

"Bless  me,  nurse!"  he  exclaimed,  "why  what  is 
all  this  ?  Mrs.  Burkett,  do  let  that  child  wipe  his 
own  eyes  and  nose,  and  attend  to  this." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  "  said  I. 

"  What  is  it,  indeed  ? "  replied  he,  lifting  up  his 
eyes.  "Why  due,  two,  three, — seven  boxes,  two  port- 
manteaus, four  carpet-bags,  a  hamper,  two  bundles, 
and  an  immense  nondescript  article  of  baggage  I 
cannot  make  out," — this  last  remark  referred  to  my 
contrivance  of  the  tin  bath  which  I  explained. 

"  And  what  in  the  world,  may  I  ask,  do  you  want 
with  the  bath  ?  will  there  not  be  the  sea  to  bathe  the 
children  in  ?  Such  nonsense  !  the  thing  may  stay 
behind,  and  so  may  those  horrid  bundles  ;  who  ever 
heard  of  bundles  as  luggage  in  a  gentleman's  family  ? 
We  shall  be  taken  for  gipsies  or  strolling-players  ; 
and  I  shall  have  to  pay  as  much  for  extra  luggage,  as 
for  the  whole  party.  I  should  think,  as  we  are  not  on 
our  way  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  we  may  do 
with  a  little  less  than  this." 

This  was  more  than  nurse's  already  excited  feelings 
could  bear. 

"If  you  please  sir,"  said  she,  hysterically,  "it's  a 
matter  of  unpossibility  to  leave  those  there  bundles 
and  that  tin  bath  at  home,  never  having  in  all  my 
experiments  washed  gentlemen's  childer  without  a 
bath  ;  and  beggin  your  parding,  the  sea  ivorit  wash 
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them  sir,  but  rather  dirty,  when  rough  and  the  sand 
stirred  up  ;  and  them  bundles  is  full  of  obsolete 
necessities,  which  must  g*wherever  baby  and  master 
Jemmy  goes/'  and  to  prove  the  inseparable  nature  of 
the  parties,  she  continued  in  a  very  decisive  tone  : 
"  that  one  there,  in  the  blue  and  white  handkercher, 
contains  baby's  bottle,  and  night-lamp,  and  powder- 
box,  and  pincushing,  and  rattle,  and  coral,  and  hindy- 
rubber  ring,  and  all  the  sponges,  and  the  pomaton- 
pots,  and  skippin-ropes,  and  the  Noe's-hark,  and 
master  Jemmy's  box  of  soljers  and  donkey  ;  and  who's 
to  quieten  him  without  them  things  when  he's  cross, 
as  cross  he  will  be  in  the  course  of  natur,  I  should 
like  to  know?"  At  this  juncture,  the  hackney 
coaches  that  were  to  convey  us  to  the  station,  drew 
up  to  the  door,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  enumeration  of 
more  articles  (of  no  doubt  an  equally  suitable  nature 
to  be  so  disposed  of)  in  nurse's  bundles,  which  she 
seized  with  a  firm  grip,  and  planted  in  a  determined 
manner  under  the  seat  of  the  first  vehicle.  Mr. 
Burkett  consoled  himself  in  his  defeat  by  a  muttered 
vow  (not  the  first  that  morning  to  the  same  purport), 
that  this  "should  be  the  last  time  he  ever  went  from 
home  with  a  wife,  governess,  nurse,  and  seven  chil- 
dren." 

He  then  proceeded  to  drive  his  flock  before  him,  after 
the  manner  of  a  very  bad-tempered  sheep-dog,  finding 
fault  with  and  snarling  at  each  individual  member. 

The  station  when  reached  was  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  confusion  indescriba.ble,  in  consequence  of  a  cheap 
train  about  to  start ;  but  busy  as  they  were,  .the 
officials  found  time  to  overhaul  our  luggage  ;  nurse 
was  severed  from  her  dear  bundles, — they  were 
carried  off  by  a  ruthless  porter  to  be  weighed,  and 
sure  enough  Mr.  Burkett  had  to  pay  extra. 

We  were  not  too  late  for  the  train,  however,  into 
which  we  got  Miss  Stilt  (the  governess)  and  the  elder 
children  in  one  carriage,  myself,  husband,  nurse, 
baby,  and  Emma,  in  another. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  I,  soon  after  we  had  started,  "is 
Jemmy  with  Miss  Stilt?"  "Of  course,"  responded 
Mr.  Burkett,  laconically,  vexed  to  be  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  an  article  on  the  navigation  laws,  and 
the  repeal  thereof, — a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  him. 
I  had  to  assist  nurse  in  "quietening"  baby,  who 
would  cry,  and  make  his  papa  inquire  "  if  we  were 
running  pins  into  that  child  ? "  next  to  convince 
Emma  that  she  could  not  have  either  the  signals  or 
the  telegraph  lines  as  playthings ;  and  also  to  assure 
her  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  inquire  every  five 
minutes  "  if  now  we  were  nearly  there,"  since  in  fact  we 
had  hardly  commenced  our  journey.  When  at  length 
the  motion  had  soothed  them  both  to  sleep,  I  gladly 
betook  myself  to  a  shilling  novel  bought  at  the 
station,  being  by  this  time  worried  and  worn  out.  I 
was  recalled  from  a  very  tender  love-scene  by  Mr. 
Burkett's  crumpling  up  his  newspaper,  and  ex- 
claiming :  "We  change  carriages  here,"  and  starting 
up,  gathered  together  shawls,  cloaks,  and  parasols, 
taking  Emma  by  the  hand,  and  leaving  nurse  to 
follow  with  baby. 

Mr.  Burkett  made  a  rush  to  the  van,  calling  upon 
nurse  to  assist  in  identifying  the  baggage,  while  I 
looked  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  One  by  one  they  got 
out, — in  vain  I  waited  for  my  little  Jemmy,  he  was  not 
there.  "The  child,  the  child,"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
frantic.  Miss  Stilt,  where  is  Jemmy  ?  "  "  Has  he 
not  been  with  you,  madam  ? "  inquired  Miss  Stilt, 
calm  and  unmoved,  it  being  one  of  her  principles  that 
all  show  of  emotion  is  undignified,  unladylike,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

" No,  no,  no,  no  !  "  I  shrieked.  "My  darling  boy  ! 
he  ie  left  behind,  indeed;  perhaps,  ere  this,  has 
wandered  on  to  the  line,  and  been  killed  by  a  passing 
engine.  Oh  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do-o-o  ? " 


Several  persons  had  by  this  collected  around 
us,  inquiring  what  was  amiss,  and  one  man,  on 
hearing,  came  up  to  me  and  asked,  "  What  sort  on  a 
little  chap  wor  he  ?  " 

"Three  years  old,  curly  hair,  and  very  beautiful 
indeed,"  said  I. 

"Don't  know  'bout  werry  beautiful,"  replied  the 
man,  "  but  weer  he  rather  bow-legged,  plaided  frock, 
straw-hat,  black  jacket,  and  little  red  gaiters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  "  that's  the  description." 

"Then  I  seed  him  jist  as  we  cum'd  out  of  the 
station,  a  settin  on  a  blue  and  white  bundle." 

Mr.  Burkett  by  this  time  had  come  up  from  the 
other  end  of  the  platform,  and  I  incoherently  ex- 
plained to  him  our  misfortune,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  his  assurance  that  Jemmy  was  with  Miss 
Stilt.  He  (though  evidently  anxious)  thought  it 
more  manly  and  dignified  to  be  very  angry,  scolded 
everybody, — Miss  Stilt,  nurse,  and  myself,  were  all  to 
blame  ;  why  did  we  not  look  after  the  child  ?  and 
what  were  we  standing  talking  there  for  instead  of 
telegraphing  at  once  ?  which  he  now  darted  off  to  do 
himself,  declaring  all  the  way  "  he  never  would, — no 
never, — go  from  home,"  &c. 

I  entreated  him  to  return  to  L by  the  train 

then  leaving  ;  but  having  learned  that  another  crossed 
it  on  the  road,  by  which,  in  all  probability,  the  child 
and  bundle  would  be  forwarded,  he  insisted  on 
waiting  its  (and  he  had  no  doubt  their)  arrival. 

The  three  hours  of  agony  I  passed  before  that 
train  arrived,  and  I  clasped  my  blessed  Jemmy  to  my 
bosom,  mothers  only  can  imagine. 

I  learned  from  the  guard,  that  he  had  been  dis- 
covered sitting  on  the  bundle,  as  my  previous 
informant  had  told  me,  from  which  he  would  in  no 
wise  be  parted,  affirming,  it  was  his  "  dontey  and 
solders,"  and  crying  piteously.  A  tender-hearted 
and  humane  porter  had  presented  him  with  a  lump  of 
Everton  toffee,  wherewith  he  had  elaborately  adorned 
his  countenance,  and  rendered  himself  unpleasantly 
adhesive. 

Once  more  united,  we  reached  our  destination 
without  further  accident  ;  an  omnibus  conveying  us 
the  last  nine  miles  of  our  journey. 

The  Elysian  delights  promised  me  by  my  friend  j 
Charlotte  were  far  from  being  realized  within  doors,  < 
where  everything  was  on  the  most  inconveniently 
minute  scale  possible,  the  beds  and  drawers  insufficient, 
the  landlady  helpless,  our  provisions  not  arrived,  and 
nothing  that  was  wanted  forthcoming.  How  many 
times  Mr.  Burkett  offered  up  his  favourite  vow 
during  that  afternoon,  I  really  cannot  say  ;  but  I  do 
know  how  thankful  I  was  (the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
"getting  all  to  rights  "  having  subsided),  to  retire  to 
repofee,  after  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  our 
journey  to  Liscom  Bay. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  LOVE. 

FEW  people  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  Love  is 
logical.  It  is  an  erratic  feeling,  governed  for  the 
most  part  by  impulses,  which  defy  rule.  It  is  often 
unreasonable,  because  it  is  not  bestowed  with  suffi- 
cient cause, — sometimes  without  cause  at  all.  It  is 
blind,  as  every  poet  knows,  or  rather  half-blind,  for 
it  sees  beauties,  and  is  insensible  only  to  defects,  and 
therefore  does  not  proceed,  so  to  speak,  upon  logical 
premises.  It  is  insensible  to  argument,  and  often 
runs  counter  to  fact.  It  is  often,  in  its  mildest  and 
most  disinterested  form,  manifested  by  those  whom 
the  world  looks  on  as  fools.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
lavished  upon  the  brutal,  the  ignorant,  the  criminal, 
as  well  as  upon  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  virtuous. 
It  is  fitful,  wayward,  and  feverish  ; — can  it  then  be 
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said  to  be  logical  ?  To  all  this  we  answer  Yes.  There 
is  a  logic  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought, — a  logic  that 
does  not  proceed  by  syllogisms  or  through  abstruse 
forms  of  reasoning,  but  which  does  proceed  to  its  end 
with  all  the  unerring  certainty  of  instinct.  Of  this 
kind  is  Love's  unconscious  logic.  Like  plants,  ever 
turning  towards  the  light, — ever  struggling  upward 
for  a  ray  of  sunshine, — ever  striking  their  roots  out 
in  search  of  a  more  favourable  soil, — does  love 
involuntarily  direct  the  mind  toward  the  attainment 
of  its  most  valued  objects  of  desire. 

What,  in  reality,  is  the  cherished  wish  of  every 
human  heart  ?  To  be  happy.  That  includes  all  the 
manifold  forms  of  good.  In  it  is  comprehended  all 
the  desires  of  humanity.  For  that,  all  the  struggles 
of  men  throughout  countless  ages  have  been  un- 
ceasingly directed.  There  is  no  motive  which  has  acted 
upon  our  race  with  such  consistency  and  constancy  as 
that.  It  has  produced  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory effects.  In  some,  prompting  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence, in  others,  inciting  acts  of  wrong  and  oppression. 
There  seems  to  be  a  voice  speaking  throughout  all 
Nature,  as  with  the  tones  of  an  Archangel,  ever 
bearing  the  same  high  mandate.  In  the  pure 
sunshine  streaming  brightly  down  from  Heaven, 
tinging  all  things  with  beauty,  even  the  darkest, 
dullest,  and  commonest,  and  making  them  radiant ; 
in  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  rippling  on  through  its 
verdant  banks,  and  ever  murmuring  the  same  tale 
that  it  told  ages  ago ;  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
when  the  light  zephyrs  stir  them  amid  the  bright 
rays  which  seem  to  enamel  their  green  with  gold  ;  in 
the  songs  of  the  wild  birds,  ever  pouring  forth  joy  ; 
in  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  woods,  there  seems  to  be 
this  one  command, — high  and  holy  as  Nature,  which 
is  instinct  with  it, — "Be  happy." 

Ah  !  but  bow  to  be  happy  ?  Have  not  all  men 
for  ever  been  trying  to  solve  that  grand  problem, — • 
1  by  prayer  and  by  effort,  with  high  thought  and 
enthusiastic  genius,  with  tearful  and  passionate 
strugglings  with  their  fellow  man  and  with  their  own 
souls, — an(l  have  they  not  failed  ?  Is  not  that  temple  9 
of  happiness,  to,  search  for  which  the  heart  is 
constantly  urging  us,  till  its  command, — "Be  happy," 
seems  like  an  ingenious,  never-ending  torment, — is 
not  that  temple  of  happiness  within  the  inmost  verge 
of  the  labyrinth  of  Fate,  which  every  being  is  called 
to  tread  ?  And  do  not  all  the  broad  and  trodden 
avenues  of  Life  lead  winding  back  again  to  the  outer 
circle  of  disappointment  ?  In  every  land,  and  at 
every  period,  each  man  has  followed  that  motive, — 
the  attainment  of  happiness — which  has  danced 
before  his  eyes  like  a  phantom,  but  has  so  seldom 
been  caught.  The  soldier  winning  his  victories, 
using  men  like  machines,  prodigal  of  life  and 
treasure,  forgetful  of  comfort,  reckless  of  danger, — 
what  does  he  seek  ?  Happiness,  which  in  his  eyes 
assumes  the  dazzling  form  of  Fame,  but  which,  after 
he  is  famous,  mocks  his  efforts.  The  trader  poring 
over  his  books,  giving  up  all  the  joys  and  half  the 
comforts  of  life,  seldom  breathing  in  his  close  rooms 
the  pure  untainted  breath  of  Heaven,  seldom  seeing 
in  his  crowded  city  life  the  fair  face  of  Nature, — what 
in  the  mart,  or  in  the  warehouse,  or  among  the 
leaves  of  the  ponderous  ledger,  is  he  in  quest  of? 
Happiness  still,  which  he  places  in  the  possession  of 
wealth.  But  wealth  comes  lavishly,  beyond  his  utmost 
desires ;  gold  answers  to  his  call  and  overflows  his 
teeming  coffers  ;  and  age  comes  with  it, — premature 
age,  with  bending  limbs  and  trembling  nerves,  but 
happiness  still  holds  coyly  aloof.  The  statesman, 
for  what  does  he  plot,  and  mine,  and  countermine  ? 
Why  does  he  parade  wile,  and  scheme,  and 
stratagem  ?  Why  is  he  ever  outwitting  and  being 
outwitted  ?  What  brings  to  him  waking  dreams  o] 


success  to  himself  and  overthrow  of  opponents,  and 
surrounds  his  couch  with  dread  conspiracies,  and 
thoughts  of  treachery  ?  What  plants  the  early 
wrinkles  on  his  brow,  and  marks  his  face  with 
wavy  lines  of  thought  and  care,  as  though  some  of 
bis  devious  plans  had  sprung  from  out  his  brain,  and 
printed  their  images  on  his  front  ? — the  desire  for 
happiness  still,  which  to  him  seems  to  dwell  in 
aggrandizement  :  but  he  is  lifted  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  state,  and  yet  happiness  mocks  him. 

As  it  is  with  these,  so  is  it  with  all  men.  Even 
the  meanest  thief  who  slinks  along  the  thoroughfares 
in  search  of  plunder,  or  haunts  the  midnight  street 
upon  the  burglar's  errand,  is  actuated  by  the  same 
common,  all-pervading,  all-absorbing  hope,  which 
allies  him  to  his  fellows.  Low,  debased,  grovelling, 
reeking  with  foulest  crimes,  as  he  may  be,  that  is  the 
star  by  which  he  tries  to  steer  his  course:  He  perils 
freedom  and  existence  itself  for  what  seems  to  him  to 
be  happiness,  dwelling  amid  the  shadow  of  unholy 
gains-,  and  the  revelry  which  they  are  to  purchase. 
And  he  makes  gains,  and  sinks  his  soul  in  orgies  as 
deep  below  vii'tue  and  truth  as  the  seaman  plunges 
the  deep  sea  lead,  but  there  happiness  eludes  him. 
It  is  not  there  any  more  than  in  the  bare  walls  of 
the  prison  cell — his  after  home — that  happiness 
resides.  The  desire  for  happiness  seems  to  us  like 
the  cuckoo's  note,  ever  repeating  and  flying  on,  and 
happiness  itself  flings  back  upon  us,  from  our  fading 
air-castles,  our  broken  hopes,  as  echo  gives  us  back 
our  own  words  from  the  mouldering  wall  of  some 
grey  crumbling  ruin. 

Is  happiness,  then,  a  delusion,  and  shall  we  cease 
to  strive  and  struggle  for  it  ?  Perfect  happiness 
perhaps  is,  but  not  such  a  measure  of  it  as  woxild 
make  the  world  full  of  pleasant  places.  Still,  where 
shall  we  seek  it  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  through  fame 
or  ambition,  through  aggrandizement  or  wealth, — all 
those  have  been  tried,  and  failed.  True.  As  Cowper 
sings,  it  is  the — 

Hard  lot  of  man  to  toil  for  the  reward 

Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it ! 

But  the  same  poet  adds — 

Wherefore  hard  ? 

He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horse, 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course ; 
Elsej  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize. 

So  it  is  that  men  miss  happiness  in  their  search  for 
it,  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the  requisite 
conditions.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  power,  but  in 
Love, — not  in  force,  but  in  gentleness.  Men  have 
been  illogical  in  their  ideas  of  happiness,  and  in  the 
means  which  they  have  used  to  attain  it,  and  they 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  Logic  of  Love.  Yet  one 
would  think  that  the  forms  of  Nature  around  them 
would  have  corrected  so  fatal  a  mistake.  They  do 
not  associate  the  idea  of  happiness  there,  with  the 
grand,  the  sublime,  or  the  terrible,  but  with  the 
gentle  and  calm.  A  poet  searching  for  a  simile  for 
happiness,  would  choose  the  dove,  rather  than  the 
lion,  the  playful  infant,  rather  than  the  strong,  stern 
soldier.  He  would  see  more  analogies,  and  truer  ones, 
in  the  placid  streamlet  running  smoothly  through  a 
fair  meadow,  and  making  music  with  the  rounded 
pebbles  that  strew  its  channel,  than  in  the  mountain 
torrent  dashing  down  through  rugged  rocks,  fighting 
fiercely  with  jagged  fragments,  lashing  itself  into 
foam  and  turbulence,  and  roaring  hoarsely,  as  though 
with  rage.  Other  instances  crowd  upon  us, — the  fair 
smooth  waters,  contrasted  with  the  terrible  waves 
which  the  loud  tempest  raises, — the  calm  blue  sky 
with  its  whispering  zephyrs  and  clear  atmosphere, 
and  the  lowering  heavens  when  the  clouds  roll  up 
their  heavy  masses  against  each  other,  like  the  waves 
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of  a  surging  sea,  and  the  lightning's  flash,  and  the 
thunder-peals  from  out  the  strife  ;  the  fertile  plain 
where  plenty 

Spreads  her  golden  harvests  to  the  sun, 

and  the  steep  mountain,  where  scant  foliaged  pines 
point  to  where  thin  stunted  mosses  grow  amid 
surrounding  barrenness.  Who  cannot  see  in  these 
examples,  that  happiness  seems  associated  with  the 
smiles,  and  not  the  frowns,  of  Nature, — with  its 
gentleness  and  love,  rather  than  its  power  and 
forcefulness  ? 

But  not  only  does  Love>  as  the  source  of  happiness, 
speak  out  through  the  unthinking  part  of  Nature, — > 
it  has  a  deeper  logic  still,  as  applied  to  humanity. 
With  affection,  is  associated  the  happiness  of  all ; 
with  efforts  after  power,  the  fancied  happiness  only  of 
the  individual.  When  we  come  to  consider,  and 
really  reason  upon  the  matter,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  idea  of  selfish  content,  of  personal 
pleasure  could  have  arisen.  Men,  formed  by  their 
nature  for  society,  where  they  are  mutually  depen- 
dent upon  each  other,  progressing,  through  association, 
upward  to  knowledge  and  civilization, — without  it, 
barbarous,  and  comparatively  helpless,  —  men  so 
formed  say  each  to  himself, — I  will  be  happy  without 
thought  of,  or  care  for,  another's  destiny.  I  will  found 
my  happiness  upon  the  ruin  of  some,  upon  the  debase- 
ment of  others.  I  will  make  my  heart  glad,  and  my 
fate  blissful,  while  spectres  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  move  around  me.  Vain  dream  of  the  world  ! 
Illusory  and  illogical  as  an  incongruous  vision,  and 
more  resembling  that  than  the  waking  thoughts  of 
reflecting  beings.  As  well  might  a  man  whisper  to 
himself, — I  will  be  healthy  in  the  midst  of  pestilence, 
or  free  from  hunger,  though  gaunt  famine  stalk 
abroad.  As  well  might  one  member  of  the  body  say 
to  another, — What  matters  it  to  me  that  disease  is 
eating  you  to  the  bone  ?  I  will  be  at  ease  while  you 
are  racked  with  throes  of  agony.  The  dream  of  the 
anchorite  of  old  was  a  delusive  one,  when  he 
shrouded  himself  from  the  world  and  sought  to  find 
happiness  in  solitude,  and  the  inaction  of  those 
faculties  which  make  men  happy ;  but  it  was  wisdom 
itself  to  those  of  the  solitaries  of  the  world  who 
strive  to  make  happiness  solitary,  and  shut  it  up  in 
the  caves  of  their  own  hearts.  Alone,  they  would 
not  hear  the  tones  of  anguish,  and  would  suffer  only 
from  the  natural  wants  of  unsatisfied  affection^  but 
living  among  their  fellows,  bound  to  them  by  a  chain 
which  their  puny  efforts  cannot  snap, — associated 
with  them  by  a  fate  which  encloses  all  within  the 
same  limit ;  the  thrill  of  despair  which  runs  through 
others  must  vibrate  amid  their  own  heart-chords,  and 
render  happiness  impossible. 

The  greatest  happiness  is  where  the  most  love  is, 
and  Love  makes  it, — for  as  like  breeds  like,  so  love 
creates  love.  Feelings,  like  flowers,  sow  their  own 
seed.  The  wrath  of  one  falls  on  the  heart  of 
another,  and  germinates  a  corresponding  anger ; 
cornbativeness  in  one  produces  opposition  in  his 
fellow,  and  selfish  feelings  prepare  the  way  for  a 
crop  of  selfishness,  to  be  gathered  in  misery  and 
tears.  Thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  written,  as 
men  say,  they  believe  by  an  inspired  pen,  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  but  they  regard  it  no 
more  than  if  it  were  the  raving  of  an  idiot.  They 
give  hard  words  and  hard  blows,  so  that  harder 
words  and  blows  may  come  back  to  them  in  payment. 
"They  sow  the  wind,  so  that  they  may  reap  the 
whirlwind "  of  grief,  and  think  all  the  while  that 
they  are  toiling  for  happiness.  That  is  the  world's 
logic,— the  logic  of  selfish  power.  How  different 
from  that  of  Love  ! 

But  are  we,  then,  to  have  no  power  ?     Is  it  to  be 


all  love  ?  Is  crime  to  walk  abroad  to  be  petted  ?  Is 
wrong  to  go  unpunished  ?  Is  anarchy  to  spread  like 
an  undammed  torrent,  without  a  check  from  force  ? 
Not  so.  We  never  said  that:  power  there  must  be, — • 
all  reason  and  analogy  teaches  us  that.  It  is  power 
that  holds  the  world  together.  We  only  want  power 
to  come  from  the  right  source  ;  not  from  hatred  or 
antagonism, — not  from  selfishness  or  indifference,  but 
from  Love.  Love  first,  and  power  afterwards, — that 
is  the  true  sequence.  That  means  moral  power,  the 
strongest  force  by  which  the  world  of  men  can  be 
governed.  Secure  affection  and  respect,  and  you  will 
be  obeyed  more  readily  than  though  a  million  of 
armed  men  moved  at  your  nod.  Small  things  serve 
to  illustrate  great  ones,  and  we  read  but  a  few  days 
since  in  an  American  paper  an  anecdote  of  Miss  Dix, 
— a  sort  of  American  female  Howard, — a  philan- 
thropic lady,  who  wanders  over  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  United  States  alone  and  unprotected,  visiting  the 
prisons,  and  carrying  consolation  to  the  criminals, — 
which  well  points  the  moral.  That  lady  having,  on 
one  occasion,  to  pass  through  a  lonely  wooded  tract, 
hired  a  car  and  a  boy  to  drive  her.  At  starting,  she 
saw  that  the  lad  had  pistols,  and  asked  what  they 
were  for.  The  young  denizen  of  the  region  of 
revolvers  and  bowie-knives  said,  to  protect  them,  as 
the  forest  was  much  infested  with  robbers.  "Give 
them  to  me,"  said  the  noble-minded  lady,  who 
thought  that  the  Logic  of  Love  was  far  safer  than 
the  logic  of  gunpowder.  She  took  the  weapons,  and 
they  proceeded  upon  their  journey.  In  the  wildest 
part  of  their  ride  out  rushed  a  fierce  man,  with 
pistols,  too,  and  demanded  life  or  money.  Where 
were  the  car-driver's  weapons  ?  Lovers  of  valour, 
was  it  not  unfortunate  that  they  were  in  gentler 
hands  ?  Then  was  the  time  for  power  to  exert 
itself,  and  punish  the  scoundrel  with  death.  Not  so. 
It  was  far  better  as  it  was.  Miss  Dix  held  out  no 
pistol.  She  spoke  gently  and  calmly  to  the  wretch, 
and  he  recognizing  in  her  a  true  Sister  of  Mercy,  who 
had,  when  he  was  a  prisoner,  come  to  the  cells  of 
*  him  and  his  fellows,  speaking  gentle  words  and  doing 
goodly  deeds,  turned  pale,  burst  into  tears,  and 
entreated  for  pardon.  Miss  Dix,  with  her  advice, 
gave  money  to  the  destitute  thief,  so  that  want  might 
not  drive  him  into  wrong,  and  went  her  way.  Was 
there  not  there  a  power  in  Love  greater  than  in 
pistols  ?  Was  not  the  matter  better  settled  thus, 
O  heroes,  than  by  shot  for  shot,  and,  perhaps, 
death  to  the  innocent,  and  deeper  guilt,  as  well  as 
success  for  the  criminal  ?  What  better  than  that 
could  have  happened  had  the  car-driver  possessed  a 
whole  arsenal  of  murder  ?  How  much  safer  would 
Miss  Dix  have  been,  had  she  been  protected  by  a 
'score  of  sturdy  backwoodsmen  with  full-cocked  rifles  ? 
Think  of  those  questions,  and  find  answers  for 
yourselves. 

But  surely  the  robber  should  have  been  handed 
over  to  justice,  and  punished  ?  Let  us  examine 
that  thought.  Do  we  not,  if  we  look  closer  at  that 
tale  of  the  female  philanthropist,  see  that  a  deeper 
moral  lies  beneath  it  ?  What  can  your  punishments 
do  better  than  reform  the  punished  ?  How  often 
do  they  effect  that  ?  Punish,  says  the  logic  of 
power, — punish,  ay,  punish  again,  and  always. 
Reform,  says  the  Logic  of  Love, — make  better ; 
punish,  if  it  be  necessary  to  gain  that  end,  but  not 
for  the  sake  of  punishment :  and  which  is  the  wiser  ? 
That  man  had  been  <  punished,  had  been  in  prison, 
had  felt  the  arm  of  power,  but  he  went  forth  again 
to  plunder.  It  may  be  that  the  exercise  of  power 
had  taught  him  to  use  power  only  more  effectually. 
Look  at  the  list  of  your  criminals,  and  see  how  many 
are  convicted  and  reconvicted,  punished  and  re- 
punished, — over  and  over  again.  They  are  punished 
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as  though  in  revenge,  and  they  come  out  to  revenge 
the  punishment  upon  society,  till  at  last  the  only 
remedy  is  to  hold  them  in  bonds  for  life,  or  to  thrust 
them  headlong  out  of  it.  And  remember  that,  from 
the  one  remedy,  distant  colonies,  made  the  scene  of 
their  punishment,  shrink  almost  to  the  verge  of  insur- 
rection, and  from  the  other,  the  hearts  of  civilized  men 
are  beginning  to  revolt  in  disgust  and  loathing. 
Think  you  that  that  encounter  with  Miss  Dix  was 
not  more  likely  to  reform  the  man  than  punishment, 
which  had  already  failed  ?  The  Logic  of  Love  says 
Yes.  Look  into  your  own  heart,  and  see  whether 
that  be  a  true  answer  or  not.  We  can  see  some 
signs,  too,  that  these  thoughts  are  beginning  to  rule 
the  world.  It  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before  they  are 
very  powerful,  but  they  have  commenced  to  act. 
Nations  are  getting  to  be  Weary  of  cant.  Lawgivers 
are  growing  sick  of  the  infliction  of  death.  Cha- 
ritable institutions  are  springing  up  around  us  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  recognize  misery,  and  seek  to 
alleviate  it.  Labourers'  houses  are  being  modelled  by 
princes  and  peers.  Felons'  cells  are  no  longer  mere 
fever-holes.  The  whip  and  the  chain  are  fast 
vanishing  from  lunatic  asylums,  and  their  places 
being  filled  with  soft  music,  bright  flowers,  and 
sounds  and  forms  of  beauty.  These  tell  us  that  bit  by 
bit  the  Logic  of  Love  is  getting  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, and  leads  hopeful  men, 

Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
See  distant  lights  of  Eden  gleam, 

to  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  power 
shall  spring  from  affection  toward  the  man  who  holds 
it,  and  shall  be  used  as  Love  would  desire  it  to 
be  exercised. 


HETERODOXY  ON  THE  PEACE  QUESTION. 

"IT  makes  one's  very  blood  boil,"  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  casting  the  newspaper  upon  the  table.  "  I'm 
an  old  man,  and  a  peaceable  one,  but  were  such 
tortures  practised  upon  me  or  mine,  I'd  resist, — ay, 
to  the  death, — I  couldn't  help  it  !  " 

"  Uncle  !  "  I  observed,  "  I  little  expected  such  an 
outburst  from  you, — you,  who  have  expressed  so 
much  kindly  sympathy  with  our  noble  Peace  Move- 
ment. Resist  to  the  death !  And  because  you 
couldn't  help  it.  Why,  that  is  the  excuse  for  all 
crime  and  wrong-doing." 

"  Not  my  only  reason,  though  !  "  broke  in  my 
uncle.  "  I'd  resist,  because,  under  such  circum- 
stances, submission  is  the  crime,  and  resistance 
becomes  the  duty." 

"  Resistance  ?     But  not  by  force  of  arms,  uncle  ? " 

"Resistance  in  all  manly  and  resolute  ways,"  was 
his  reply  ;  "  who  can  discuss  the  kind  of  resistance, 
when  the  murderer's  knife  is  at  your  throat  ? " 

"  But  I  had  hoped,  uncle,  that  my  arguments  had 
brought  you  over  to  our  views  on  this  question,  and 
that  you  were  heartily  with  us  in  denouncing  the 
sin  and  the  crime  of  all  war." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  That's  all  right. — I  am  opposed  to 
all  war — it  is  a  sin  and  a  crime,  as  carried  on  by 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian  and  civilized, — 
each  keeping  up  a  set  of  trained  fighting-men  like 
so  many  human  bulldogs,  to  tear  each  other  pro- 
fessionally to  pieces  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so  ! — Quite  our  views  !  " 

"  But  that  isn't  all,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  everybody 
that  reflects  in  the  least,  now-a-days,  is  opposed  to 
war ;  you  hear  no  voice  advocating  it.  But  what 
your  views  go  to  is  this, — if  I  can  understand  them 
aright, — that  the  men  described  in  that  paper  there, 
— twenty  thousand  and  more  of  the  very  best  men  in 


Naples,  with  all  their  compatriots,  who  sympathize 
and  suffer  with  them,  including,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  '  whatever  in  the  nation  really  lives  and  moves, 
and  forms  the  mainspring  of  practical  progress  and 
improvement,' — should  lie  down  under  the  infamous 
villany  which  tyrannizes  over  them,  loads  them  with 
manacles  of  iron,  strangles  the  life  out  of  them  by 
slow  torments,  poisons  their  blood  by  the  mephitic  air 
of  loathsome  dungeons,  makes  it  a  crime  punishable 
with  torture  to  utter  a  free  thought, — that  these  men 
should  passively  lay  themselves  down  before  a 
minority,  consisting  of  the  worst  men  in  their  country, 
who  have  no  scruples  about  employing  force  and 
coercion,  but  who  rely  upon  such  agents  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  power  ! — what  is  this  but  to 
place  all  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  tyrants 
and  unscrupulous  villains  ?  This  is  where  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  ;  and  to  this  extent  I  can  never  go 
with  you." 

"But,  uncle,  you  overlook  the  vast  power  which 
these  oppressed  people  of  Naples,  whose  suffer- 
ings are  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
are  even  now  exercising  in  the  form  of  Passive 
resistance — ." 

"  Passive  resistance  !  Pshaw  !  A  villain's  knife  is 
at  my  throat.  Do  I  think  of  passive  resistance 
then  ?  He  wants  my  life.  An  impulse,  a  feeling,  a 
powerful  instinct,  rouses  me  to  act, — to  resist, — to 
save  my  life.  Is  that  a  sin  or  a  crime  ?  So  are  these 
people  circumstanced ;  how  are  they  otherwise  to 
act,  but  to  resist  force  by  force,  if  nothing  else 
will  do  1 " 

"Then,  you  sanction  rebellion,  revolution,  and 
overthrow  !  " 

""My  dear  fellow,"  said  my  uncle,  "these  are 
words  that  sound  awful  in  one's  ears,  but  there  is 
something  worse  still.  There  is  the  sight  of  whole 
nations  gasping  in  death,  their  life  crushed  out  of  them 
by  systematic  and  wholesale  corruption,  and  of 
horrid  cruelty  done  under  the  forms  of  law, — peace, 
freedom,  and  truth,  all  violated,  daily  and  hourly,  by 
a  wilful  and  deliberate  prostitution  of  the  judicial 
office  in  the  service  of  crime  in  high  places  !  Here 
are  men  the  most  worthy,  seized  by  the  score,  by  the 
hundred,  by  the  thousand,  and  thrust  into  dungeons 
with  the  lowest  criminals,  where  they  are  loaded  with 
irons,  and  are  allowed  only  black  bread  and  loath- 
some soup  to  live  upon, — this  infamous  system 
pervading  the  whole  frame  of  society,  stretching  its 
feelers  into  every  household,  and  engendering 
violence,  corruption,  bitterness,  and  hatred  every- 
where. That  is  a  sight  worse  than  rebellion  and 
revolution,  far  more  deadly,  far  more  destructive  of 
all  that  is  noble,  truthful,  and  god-like,  in  the 
character  of  man  and  of  society/' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  give  vent  to  such  views, 
my  dear  uncle  j  you  would  justify  the  employment  of 
force,— of  force;  which  is  in  every  case  an  evil  which 
can  never  cure  any  mischief,  political  or  otherwise, 
but  can  only  breed  force  again  in  other  forms,— and 
even  in  a  right  cause,  its  employment  is  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come." 

"Then  I  am  to  understand,"  said  he,  "that  all 
the  patriotic  heroism  of  past  history  has  been 
wrong,- — that  we  have  been  revering  and  honouring 
evil  instead  of  good  ]  That  there  was  no  good  in 
Tell,  or  Kosciusko,  or  Hofer,  —  in  Wallace,  or 
Cromwell,  or  Washington  ?  That  the  efforts  to  free 
Poland,  to  establish  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  Scotland  from  a  servile  yoke, 
and  to  found  the  American  Republic,  were  all 
wrong  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  That  the  resistance 
of  the  people  in  all  these  cases  was  wrong  ?  If  that 
be  so,  then  farewell  liberty,  and  all  the  fragments 
of  it  that  men  have  so  hardly  gained  !  " 
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"  Uncle,  what  is  wrong  now  could  not  he  right  at 
any  former  period.  Principle  is  insurmountable  ; 
truth  is  unchangeable.  No  argument  of  expediency 
can  ever  justify  the  employment  of  force,  by  which 
human  life  may  be  sacrificed." 

"Human  life!  And  is  not  human  liberty  some- 
thing ?  Death  is  not  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a 
man.  To  live  a  slave  is  worse  !  What  is  life  worth, 
if  it  be  only  a  long  dying,  with  the  heart  and  free 
mind  of  a  man  crushed  out  of  him, — as  is  the  case 
under  these  continental  despotisms  at  this  moment  ? " 

"  But  the  crimes  and  vices  of  war, — and,  above  all 
of  civil  war  !  Think  of  these,  uncle  !  "  . 

"  Ah  !  But  what  is  your  present  state  of  peace  ? 
Is  it  peace?  Isn't  it  smothered  war,  full  of  burning 
hatred  and  revenge  ?  Peace,  indeed  ?  Away  with  it ! 
Better  the  hurricane  and  the  avalanche  than  that ! 
Hear  what  the  woman-poet,  Browning,  says  of  it, — 

I  loathe  to  take  its  name  upon  my  tongue, — 

It  is  no  Peace.    "Pis  treason,  stiff  with  doom, — 

'Tis  gagged  despair,  and  inarticulate  wrong, 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 

Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting  'neath  the  thong, 

And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 

On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  hoofs  out- press 

The  life  from  these  Italian  souls,  in  brief. 

"Well,  uncle,  and  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Is  it  that  you  are  going  to  strike  a  blow  for  these 
oppressed  people  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  But  so  far  as  my  sympathy 
goes,  and  a  share  of  my  money,  they'll  have  it,  and 
welcome !  And,  what's  more,  I  would  help  the 
sufferers  through  our  Government,  to  the  extent  of 
our  influence." 

"Wrong  again,  uncle  ;  that  system  of  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  evils,  and  frightful  murders." 

"  Yes,  because  we  have  almost  always  interfered 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  to  help  the  oppressor,  not  the 
oppressed.  Look  you  there  ! — " 

He  pointed  to  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  which  a 
big  boy  was  mauling  a  little  one, — a  case  of  unpro- 
voked and  wanton  cruelty,  such  as  is  frequently  met 
with  in  our  public  places.  Ill-conditioned  big  boys 
like  to  pull  off  little  boys'  caps,  tumble  them  over, 
kick  them,  and  practise  sundry  little  tyrannies  upon 
them.  To  add  to  the  iniquity  of  the  assault  in  this 
case,  the  little  boy  had  been  carrying  in  his  hand  his 
father's  dinner  in  a  brown  dish,  which  had  been 
dashed  out  of  the  little  fellow's  hand  and  spilt  on  the 
street.  "The  savage  ! "  cried  I ;  "I  wish  I  could  get 
at  him,"  and  I  made  for  the  door.  "Hold  !  "  cried 
my  uncle,  "succour  has  come."  A  baker,  who  saw 
the  outrage  from  behind  his  shop-counter,  had 
rescued  the  little  boy  while  he  was  engaged  in 
vigorous  resistance  to  the  other.  The  baker  seized 
the  tyrant  by  the  jacket  collar,  gave  him  a  hearty 
shaking,  which  made  him  shout  for  fear,  coward  as 
he  must  have  been,  and  he  ran  away  down  the  street 
considerably  faster  than  he  came. 

"  Well  done  the  baker,"  said  I,  "he's  a  right  good- 
hearted  fellow  !  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  my  uncle,  "  a  case  in  point.  But, 
on  your  doctrine,  the  little  boy  should  have  tried 
moral  suasion  with  the  tyrant  that  beat  him,  and  the 
baker,  instead  of  freeing  him,  ought  to  have  made  a 
speech  to  both  on  the  duty  of  Non-intervention. 
Depend  upon't,  there's  an  instinct  within  us,  which 
makes  us  leap  to  the  right  course  of  action  in  such 
cases,  and  before  which  no  fine-spun  theory  can 
ever  stand." 

"  Ah,  uncle,  I  give  you  up.  I  see  you  are  deter- 
mined to  be  most  wayward  and  perverse  on  this 
point.  Indeed,  I  now  despair  of  enrolling  you  in  our 
Universal  Peace  League." 

"I'll  stop   till  men  have  become   a  little  more 


angelic  in  their  nature,"  said  my  uncle.  "  But  so 
long  as  there  are  oppressors,  there  must  be  resisters. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  introducing  and 
establishing  a  system  of  international  arbitration. 
It  is  a  question  of  time  ;  when  not  one  or  two,  but 
many  nations,  are  fitted  for  it ;  and  that  time,  I  much 
regret  to  say  it,  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  come." 


THE  LONELY  FLOWER. 

(From  the  LEADER.) 

A  flow'ret  grew  in  a  tangled  brake, 

In  the  depth  of  a  forest-glade, 
And  scarce  a  ray  from  the  orb  of  day 

To  this  lonely  flow'ret  stray 'd. 

Yet,  spite  of  th'e  weeds  that  round  it  grew 

And  choked  its  plot  of  ground, 
Did  this  flow'ret  bloom,  and  its  sweet  perfume 

Fill'd  all  the  air  around. 

But,  all  unseen  and  all  unknown, 

Its  perfume  still  untasted, 
Alone  it  grew — its  lovely  hue, 

Its  sweetness  even  wasted. 

The  sun  was  high,  the  darksome  glade 

Scarce  felt  the  summer  breeze, 
When  a  Poet  stray'd  to  recline  in  the  shade 

Of  the  lordly  forest-trees. 

He  lay  near  the  spot  where  the  flow'ret  grew, 

And  haply  his  vision  fell 
Where  its  tiny  head  o'er  its  rugged  bed 

Hung  like  a  fairy  bell. 

"Sweet  flow'ret,"  he  cried,  ''why  thus  unseen 

Should  thy  beauty  linger  here  ? 
To  the  light  of  day  I  will  bear  thee  away, 

Thou  child  of  a  brighter  sphere." 

The  flow'ret  is  gone  from  the  tangled  brake  ; 

It  blooms  in  the  Poet's  home  ; 
And  no  more  to  the  shade  of  the  forest-glade 

Do  the  Poet's  footsteps  roam. 

Thus  lonely  a  gentle  spirit  dwelt, 

All  pure  'mid  earthly  leaven  ; 
God's  angel  hath  ta'en  that  spirit  again, 

To  bloom  in  its  native  heaven  ! 

A.  W.  C. 


ANCIENT  FABLES  AND  NATURAL  FACTS. 

THE   HALCYON. 

PERHAPS  there  is  not  any  animal  respecting  which 
both  ancient  and  modern  superstition  have  been  so 
unanimous,  or  which  has  been  so  universally  endowed 
with  supernatural  attributes,  as  the  Halcyon,  or 
King-fisher.  Even  yet,  the  English  peasant  hangs 
its  body  from  his  cottage  ceiling,  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion that,  though  perfectly  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  it  will  ever/  turn  its  beak  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  wind  blows.  Just  as  it  was 
supposed  to  do  when  it  furnished  Shakspere  with 
the  well-known  simile,  which  tells  how  sycophants — 

Turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Nay,  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  the 
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learned  author  of  the  "  Physicae  Curiosse  "  gravely 
recording  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  dried 
Halcyon,  which  hung  in  the  celebrated  museum  of 
Father  Kircher,  from  the  year  1640  to  1655,  which 
constantly  performed  the  above-mentioned  feat,  and 
which  he  himself  "observed  with  admiration  and 
pleasure  almost  every  day  for  the  space  of  three 
years." 

The  wandering  Tartars,  as  Gmelin  *  tells  us, 
plucking  out  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  cast  them  into 
the  water,  and  carefully  preserving  such  as  float, 
believe  that  by  touching  a  woman  with  one  of  them, 
they  may  instantly  win  her  love.  The  Astiacs, 
again,  carry  the  skin,  bill,  and  claws,  in  their  purses, 
satisfied  that,  while  they  possess  this  amulet,  they 
need  fear  no  ill.  The  man  who  informed  Gmelin  of 
this  fact,  added,  with  tears,  that  the  loss  of  one  of 
these  skins  had  deprived  him  both  of  his  wife  and 
his  property.  Foster  +  mentions  a  similar  belief 
amongst  the  people  of  Ulietea. 

The  superstition  that  the  body  of  this  bird  is 
incorruptible,  and  fatal  to  vermin  of  all  kinds,  is 
very  widely  diffused  ;  but  the  first  of  these  ideas 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that,  though  the 
Halcyon  is  found  in  the  severest  climates,  yet  even  in 
regions  of  comparative  mildness,  great  numbers  are 
annually  frozen  to  death  ;  in  which  case,  their  bodies 
are  often  preserved  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  until 
the  flesh  is  gradually  dried  away. 

But  this,  says  Professor  Rennie,  is  nothing  to  the 
pretended  power,  by  which  the  lifeless  skin  is 
supposed  to  renew  its  plumage  at  each  moulting 
season, — a  power  which  might  well  be  termed  a 
triumph  over  death. 

Aldrovandus  says  that  this  "  most  celebrated  and 
besung  of  all  birds,"  will,  in  addition  to  averting 
thunder,  bestow  grace  and  beauty  on  the  person  who 
carries  it ; — a  notion  apparently  connected  with  the 
custom  of  the  Tartars. 

The  South-Sea  islanders,  and  more  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  show  their  veneration  for 
this  pretty  bird  in  a  practical  manner,  which  conveys 
a  -silent  and  merited  reproof  to  more  civilized  lands, 
for  their  faith  deems  it  so  sacred,  that  none  may  take 
or  kill  it,  or  its  young. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  modern  fancies 
respecting  the  Halcyon,  without  observing,  that  the 
assertion — which  is  copied  from  book  to  book — that 
popular  prejudice  believes  the  beak  of  this  bird 
always  turns  to  the  North,  must  surely  be  a  mistake ; 
for,  if  that  were  the  case,  it  could  never  have 
become — as  it  has  —  the  emblem  of  time-serving 
inconsistency. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  wondrous  attributes, 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
classification  of  the  King-fisher  £  (Alcedo)  amongst 
animals  "  which  the  earth  ne'er  saw ;"  but,  rather, 
we  must  turn  to  the  obscurity,  which  for  ages 
hanging  over  its  nest  and  time  of  breeding,  caused 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  invent  a  poetical  fiction 
which  could  not  possibly  be  realized  by  any  bird. 
This  fiction  is  thus  related — through  his  quaint  old 
translator  § — by  Pliny  ;  "  The  very  seas,  and  they 
that  sail  thereon,  well  know  when  they  sit  and 

breed Never  are  they  [that  is,  the  brood-hen] 

scene  but  about  the  setting  of  the  starre  Virgilse,  or 
else  neere  midsummer,  or  mid -winter ;  for  other- 
whiles  they  will  flie  about  a  ship,  but  soon  are  they 
gone  againe  and  hidden.  They  lay  and  sit  about 
mid-winter,  when  daies  be  shortest ;  and  the  time 
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whiles  they  are  broodie,  is  called  the  halcyon  daies  ; 
for  during  that  season  the  sea  is  calme  and  navi- 
gable, especially  on  the  coast  of  Sicilie.  In  other 
parts  also,  the  sea  is  not  so  boisterous,  but  more 
quiet  than  at  other  times,  but  surely  the  Sicilian  sea  is 
very  gentle,  both  in  the  streights,  and  also  in  the  open 
ocean.  Now,  about  seven  daies  before  mid-winter, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  they 
build  ;  and  within  as  manie  after,  they  have  hatched. 
Their  nests  are  wondrously  made,  in  fashion  of  a 
round  bal,  the  mouth  or  entrie  whereof  standeth 
somewhat  out,  and  is  very  narrow,  much  like  unto 
great  sponges.  A  man  cannot  cut  or  pierce  their 
nest  with  sword  or  hatchet ;  but  break  they  will 
with  some  strong  knocke,  like  as  the  drie  foam  of  the 
sea  ;  and  no  man  could  ever  finde  of  what  they  be 
made.  Some  thinke  they  aie  framed  of  the  sharpe- 
pointed  prickes  of  some  fishes ;  for  of  fish  these 
birds  live." 

To  this,  Plutarch  adds  that,  when  the  nest  is 
finished,  the  bird  carries  it  to  the  sea-shore,  in  order 
to  test  whether  it  will  resist  the  dashing  of  the 
waves,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  further  improve- 
ment* are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  her  young 
ones'  home.  He  likewise  affirms  that  the  cavity  of 
the  nest  is  so  contrived,  that  nothing — "  not  even 
the  water  of  the  sea  " — save  the  mother-bird,  can 
enter  into  it. 

When  the  Naturalist  suffers  theory  to  usurp  the 
place  of  observation,  he  soon  finds  himself  in  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  either  he  must 
abandon  the  rules  which  he  would  so  presumptuously 
prescribe,  or,  he  must  distort  facts,  and  invent 
novelties,  to  reconcile  his  own  crudities  to  each 
other  ;  favourite  theories  are  not,  however,  so  easily 
abandoned,  and  hence  arose  the  fables,  which  have 
astonished  or  amused  the  world  so  long.  The 
Halcyon  nest  was  but  a  frail  bark  to  float  at  random 
on  the  waves  ;  and  so  men  gave  the  bird  the  power 
of  lulling  the  raging  of  the  seas  during  the  days  of 
her  incubation.  And  still  we  call  the  tranquil  sol- 
stice time,  "the  halcyon  days  ;"  or  apply  the  term  even 
more  appropriately  to  the  intervals  of  placid  calm, 
with  which  all  are  blessed,  even  in  a  world  of  strife. 

This  power  was,  according  to  the  fable,  bestowed 
on  the  Halcyon,  through  the  especial  favour  of 
Thetis  and  the  Nereids  ;  who  were  supposed  to  yield 
occasionally  to  supplications  which  could  seldom  have 
rung  more  sweetly  in  their  ears  than  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  fayre  winde, 
From  the  forsaken  shore, 
And  be,  as  to  the  Halcyon,  kinde, 
'Till  we  have  ferried  o'er. 

This  last  circumstance  probably  suggested  to  Ovid  his 
well-known  story  of  the  Queen  Alcyone, — the  fabled 
daughter  of  the  wind, — who,  after  the  shipwreck  of 
her  husband,  threw  herself  over  the  cliffs,  that  she 
might  perish  with  him.  On  which,  both  were 
metamorphosed  into  King-fishers. 

Perhaps  the  Halcyon  was  further  regarded  as  a 
fabulous  bird,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  song 
which  were  attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients, — powers 
which  it  most  certainly  does  not  possess.  We  believe 
that  some  are,  even  now,  inclined  to  consider  this 
warbling  Halcyon  as  an  extinct  species  ;  but  there  is  a 
far  greater  appearance  of  probability  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  confounded  with  the  willow-warbler,  or 
Welsh  nightingale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  (Sylvia 
Salicaria),  a  bird  which  frequents  the  same  haunts 
as  the  King-fisher,  and  which,  from  its  agile  move- 
ments, is  not  easily  seen. 

Before  the  fables  of  the  Halcyon's  nest  were 
exploded,  this  name  was  almost  indiscriminately 
bestowed  on  any  inexplicable  substance  which  was 
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thrown  up  by  the  sea,  including  sponges,  zoophytes, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  It  has,  however, 
been  well  suggested,  that  the  object  which  has  been 
so  minutely  described  by  Aristotle,  _^Elian,  and 
others,  under  this  name,  was  the  shell  of  some  of  the 
sea-urchins  (Echinidce). 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
Montaigne  gravely  asserting  that  the  Halcyon  rules 
the  weather  ;  "So  that,  by  her  privilege,  we  have 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  in  the  very  heart  of 
winter,  wherein  we  may  sail  without  danger." 

The  "Halcyon  with  expanded  wing,"  as  this  bird  is 
termed  by  Ibycus,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
coloured  of  our  British  birds,  and  though  its  form  is 
somewhat  heavy,  its  brilliant  plumage  makes  it  quite 
a  gem  of  beauty.  When  the  sun  shines  brightly  on 
the  sparkling  stream,  or  on  the  placid  face  of  the 
lake,  it  may  be  seen,  poised  in  the  air,  or  darting 
with  unerring  aim  on  its  finny  prey,  with  quite  a 
rainbow-like  radiance.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  spotted — as  the  light  plays  upon  it — 
into  a  "  verditer  blue  •"  this  is  rendered  yet  more 
clear  and  brilliant  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  pure 
white  stripe  extending  from  below  the  ear  d<*wn  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is 
also  of  this  bright  blue  ;  and  while  the  tail  feathers 
are  of  a  deep  "  Indigo  blue,"  the  wing  feathers  are 
dark  green,  spotted  with  light  blue  ;  the  chin  and 
throat  are  white,  gradually  passing,  through  buff, 
into  a  pale  chestnut  colour.  A  painter's  eye  could 
ask  no  more  lovely  combination,  unless,  indeed,  he 
sought  some  one  dark  touch,  to  give  spirit  and  force 
to  the  whole  ;  here,  however,  he  is  forestalled  : 


— — —  Who  can  paint  like  Nature  ? 
Can  imagination  boast  of  hues  like  hers  ? 

The  sole  desired  touch  is  given  in  the  sable  and 
elongated  beak  ! 

The  King-fisher  is  a  solitary  bird,  whose  pugna- 
cious nature  can  ill  brook  the  presence  of  a  rival. 
Its  haunts,  as  before  hinted,  are  the  vicinities  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  ;  and  in  the  hollowed  and 
water- worn  banks  of  these  it  forms 'its  nest,  and 
deposits  its  exquisitely  transparent  white  eggs,  which, 
when  fresh,  are  tinged  with  the  most  delicate  pink. 
From  hence,  in  a  short  time,  emerge  its  twittering 
young  ones,  who,  gravely  perched  on  some  swinging 
branch,  sit  clamouring  the  live-long  day  to  their 
parents  for  food.  This,  however,  does  not  long 
continue,  for  the  nestlings,  at  a  very  early  age, 
commence  fishing  for  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  bird  is,  at  all  periods,  a 
most  voracious  feeder,  and  the  quantity  of  minnows, 
stickle  -  backs,  "miller's  thumbs,"  water  -  beetles, 
leeches,  and  such  like  animals,  which  it  devours,  is 
absolutely  astonishing.  The  prey  is  taken  with  the 
beak,  and  swallowed,  as  Yarrel  observes,  "  invariably 
with  the  head  foremost."  The  male  bird  is  a  most 
devoted  partner,  and  supplies  his  hungry  wife  so 
carefully  with  food  during  her  incubation,  that  she  is 
almost  the  only  mother-bird  which  is  found  to  be  fat 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  nest  is  usually 
thickly  strewed  with  mutilated  fish-bones,  as  this 
bird,  in  common  with  many  others,  possesses  the 
power  of  rejecting  the  harder  and  more  indigestible 
portions  of  its  food  ;  and  it  is  very  generally  asserted 
that  the  nest  itself  is  composed  of  these  bones,  but 
whether  it  is  really  so,  or  whether  the  bones  are  only 
accidently  mixed  up  with  its  material,  appears  to  us 
to  be  yet  an  open  question. 

The  King-fisher  is  very  generally  distributed  over 
Europe,  and  a  part  of  Asia  ;  in  Africa,  it  is  found  as 
far  south  as  Senegal  ;  and  the  American  continents 
are  not  without  their  representatives  of  this  charmino- 
tribe  of  birds. 


"  SARV'D  HIM  EIGHT  !  " 

THE  Lincolnshire  jurors  who  brought  in  as  their 
verdict,  "Sarv'd  him  right!" — were  not  such  fools, 
after  all.  They  only  put  in  a  common-sense  and 
perfectly  intelligible  form,  what  lawyers  would  have 
concealed  under  a  quibble.  They  meant  what  they 
said.  The  plaintiff  had  abused  the  defendant's  wife, 
and  used  coarse  language  to  her.  The  defendant  had 
resented  the  plaintiff's  conduct,  and  pummelled  him. 
Plaintiff  brought  an  action  for  assault,  and  the 
assault  was  proved  against  the  defendant.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer.  Well !  The  jury  laid  their  heads 
together.  They  could  not  find  the  pummeller 
"Guilty,"  for  that  would  have  been  to  condemn  him, 
and  each  one  of  those  men  in  the  box  would  have 
done  precisely  the  same  in  the  defendant's  position. 
They  could  not  say,  "Not  guilty,"  though  one  juror 
recommended  this  verdict,  with  the  addition  of  "but 
recommend  him  to  mercy  !  "  What  could  they  do 
but  bring  in  the  verdict  of  "  Sarv'd  him  right  ?  " 

We  have  often  wished  to  see  a  similar  verdict 
brought  in  by  the  twelve  men  in  the  box.  A 
designing  orator,  of  great  powers  of  blarney, 
manages  to  wheedle  several  thousands  of  working- 
men  into  a  scheme  for  supplying  themselves  with 
landed  estates  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  makes 
flaming  speeches,  and  protests  that  he  has  burst  no 
end  of  blood-vessels  in  the  service  of  the  "fustian 
jackets."  Here  is  a  plan  by  which,  at  the  small 
charge  of  a  shilling  a  week,  or  less,  every  working- 
man  may  become  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  in  a 
few  years  time.  The  dupes  hand  him  their  money, 
some  of  which  he  spends  on  land,  which  is  conveyed 
to  himself  as  sole  proprietor,  and  the  rest  he  coolly 
pockets.  The  subscribers  ask  for  their  estates,  or 
failing  these,  for  their  money.  The  rogue  rolls  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  "wishes  they  may  get  it." 
A  newspaper  exposes  the  fraud,  and  the  fellow 
commences  an  action  against  the  proprietor.  The 
newspaper  charge  is  made  out  to  the  letter,  and  the 
judge  gives  a  decision  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
another  ;  but  the  issue  is,  that  each  party  pays  their 
own  costs,  and  the  newspaper  that  told  the  truth  is 
thus  heavily  punished.  Why  should  not  the  judge's 
verdict  have  been  "  Sarv'd  him  right  ?  " 

Or  a  commercial  fraud  is  discovered  and  denounced, 
— some  Joseph  Ady  speculation  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
the  public  are  put  on  their  guard  against  the 
organized  conspiracy  to  cheat  them.  Perhaps  it  is 
some  Diddlesex  concern,  where  the  knaves  and  fools, 
in  about  equal  parts,  are  the  traps  and  the  victims. 
The  denouncers  of  the  fraud  are  brought  into  court, 
and  tried  for  libel.  Their  case  is  made  out,  but  they 
«are  punished,  nevertheless.  They  have  told  the 
truth,  but  then,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  courts,  that 
"The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel." 
"  Sarv'd  'em  right "  would  have  been  the  honester 
verdict  ! 

But,  whatever  the  courts  may  say,  the  wrong- 
doers are  always  caught  in  the  end.  Wickedness 
and  roguery  have  but  a  short  triumph,  and  are  sure 
to  be  "served  out"  at  last.  The  sharper  cannot 
twist  and  turn  so  cleverly,  as  to  elude  the  detection  of 
eyes  as  sharp  as  his  own.  The  man  who  deceives  a 
woman,  tyrannizes  over  a  child,  imposes  upon  the 
unwary,  cheats  the  poor,  or  lies  his  way  through  life, 
will  find  his  level  at  last.  There  is  a  "Judge 
Lynch  "  in  every  society,  keeping  his  eye  upon  mis- 
doers.  He  may  not  tar  and  feather,  as  in  the 
backwoods  of  America,  but  he  is  not  less  summary 
in  his  judgments,  for  all  that.  Among  us  the  judge 
goes  by  the  name  of  Public  Opinion  ;  and  though  a 
man  may  get  a  verdict  in  the  courts,  Judge  Lynch 
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pursues  and  condemns  him,  and  the  general  and 
unbiassed  verdict  of  the  public  outside  is,  "  Sarv'd 
him  right !  " 

You  see  a  gilded  popinjay  rolling  along  in  his 
carriage,  desperately  keeping  up  appearances,  run- 
ning a  neck-and-neck  race  with  fashion.  The  bubble 
bursts  ;  and  the  verdict  is,  "  Sarv'd  him  right  !  " 
The  gambler  stakes  his  last  hope  on  the  throw  of  the 
dice  ;  "  luck  "  deserts  him,  and  he  is  ruined.  The 
seducer  is  pursued  by  the  worm  gnawing  at  his 
conscience  ;  his  habits  have  eaten  into  his  heart,  and 
destroyed  his  happiness.  His  unhallowed  indulgences 
have  proved  their  own  punishment ;  Nature's  laws, 
which  have  been  violated,  pronounce  the  same 
verdict  of  "  Sarv'd  him  right."  Even  Haynau,  when 
hunted  and  pelted  by  the  Bankside  brewers,  for  his 
crimes  in  a  far-off  land,  found  that  they  pursued 
him  still,  and  "  Sarv'd  him  right "  was  all  the 
sympathy  he  got. 

Take  a  different  case.  Silas  Brown,  Esquire,  goes 
a-courting  of  Miss  Margery  Postlethwaite.  Silas  is  a 
lively  young  gentleman,  with  a  set  of  dazzling-white 
teeth,  a  highly-scented  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a 
keen  eye  after  the  main  chance.  Not  so  keen,  after 
all,  as  you  shall  see.  Miss  Margery  is  a  young  lady 
of  large  expectations,  whose  friends  give  out  that  she 
is  " quite  a  fortune."  Silas  is  forthwith  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  Miss  Margery's  large  feet  and  acidulated 
complexion.  He  vows  she  is  beautiful, — the  rogue  ! 
he  is  thinking  of  her  lacker.  She  smiles  upon 
him,  for  Miss  Margery  is  yielding.  Silas,  you  must 
know,  is  professional,  and  feels  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  mode  of  securing  sufficient  pabulum, — not  to 
speak  of  a  succession  of  scents  for  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  until  he  can  "  cultivate  a  connection  ;" 
otherwise  Silas's  road  in  life  will  be  thorny  and 
scentless.  Miss  Margery  is  quite  the  person.  He 
unbosoms  himself  to  her,  he  proposes  to  her,  he 
extorts  from  her  the  confession  of  her  love,  he 
secures  her, — Miss  Margery  has  a  good  thousand 
pounds,  if  she  has  a  penny,  and  it  is  "money  down  f 
he  has  it  from  the  best  authority.  Poor  goose  !  Silas 
and  Margery  are  made  one,  and  the  thousand  pounds 
are  not  forthcoming.  The  fortune  was  a  myth,  and 
remains  one.  Silas  frets,  fumes,  and  gets  savage j 
and  wreaks  slights  and  petty  insults  on  the  Margery 
of  his  bosom.  But  Margery  will  be  no  martyr. 
Silas's  alkali  and  her  acid  produce  a  briskish  efferves- 
cence before  long  ;  and  the  acid  triumphs.  Margery 
is  master  of  the  field.  She  wears  the  Bloomers. 
Silas  feels  that  for  him  life  has  now  plenty  of  thorns, 
but  no  scent.  In  feet,  he  has  sold  himself.  He  has 
courted  money,  but  finds  he  has  got  only  Margery. 
Poor,  despicable  Silas  remains  a  blighted  atomy  for 
life.  What  is  the  general  verdict  ?  Is  it  not  "  Sarv'd 
him  right !  " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  tells  a  similar 
story  : — "  In  my  native  county  there  lived  a  very 
intelligent  man,  a  wool-comber  by  trade,  but  a 
gentleman  to  all  appearance.  He  was  a  professional 
schemer.  For  instance,  the  elite  of  a  neighbouring 
town  had  once  a  public  entertainment  for  their  own 
class,  in  the  Town-hall,  at  which  he  managed  to  be 
present.  Being  a  comely  person,  he  was  allowed  to 
dance  all  night  with  the  prettiest  heiress  at  the  ball. 
A  month  or  so  passed  over,  and  he  alights  from  a 
prancing  palfrey,  rather  late  of  a  wet,  wintry  night, 
before  her  father's  door,  which  was  in  a  rural  district. 
He  raps — calls  for  the  proprietor — explains — all 
right ;  and  the  next  minute  sees  the  horse  in  the 
stable,  and  our  knight-errant  in  the  parlour. 
'  Halloo,  what's  this,  Sarah  ?  A  strange  gentleman 
is  benighted  in  a  disturbed  district,  and  asks  the 
hospitality  of  my  roof  against  the  outlaw  and  the 
hurricane,  and  you  throw  yourself  into  his  arms  !  " 


The  obvious  explanation  is  given — '  the  ball '  and 
( the  very  kind  gentleman'  are  recollected — the  father 
is  satisfied — the  guest  is  made  much  of,  and  Sarah  is 
happy.  Two  days  after,  the  servant,  in  a  great  flurry, 
runs  down  stairs,  and  presents  the  unsuspecting  host 
with  an  open  pocket-book  and  some  loose  papers 
which  had  fallen  out  of  it.  The  first  which  met  his 
eye  was  a  quasi  bank  receipt  for  some  large  numerical 
digit,  having  three  others  at  the  right  hand  side  of  it, 
and  dated  for  the  day  before  yesterday.  '  Thousands 
in  the  Funds  ! '  exclaimed  the  father.  '  I  told  you 
that,'  said  Sarah.  '  Ton  my  honour,  I  admire  your 
taste — he's  a  very  nice  fellow — I  must  write  to  him 
forthwith  ;  but,  Sarah,  he  has  not  left  his  address  !  ' 
Here  was  a  most  unexpected  'fix/  out  of  which  the 
servant  as  unexpectedly  released  them,  by  announcing 
that  the  gentleman  was  in  the  parlour,  and  had  come 
to  inquire  about  the  pocket-book.  That  same 
evening,  as  the  host,  with  his  family  and  guest,  were 
at  the  crisis  of  prandial  enjoyment,  talking  over  the 
antecedents  of  the  meditated  alliance,  a  party  of 
police  entered  the  apartment  and  seized  the  accom- 
plished schemer  in  the  name  of  insulted  society  !  He 
had  already  committed  himself  to  the  laws,  and,  till 
now,  evaded  all  the  detective  vigilance  of  the  barony. 
That's  all  the  further  explanation  necessary.  And 
thus  it  has  ever  been,  and  thus  it  shall  ever  be,  while 
there  exists  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  society. 
The  knave  may  obtain  a  point  or  a  partial  triumph — 
so  may  the  more  candid  ruffian  ;  but  permanent 
success  is  out  of  question.  Any  opposite  notion  is  a 
most  traitorous  delusion.  This  is  the  voice  of  history 
and  experience — the  teaching  of  every-day  life." 
And  when  the  rogue  at  length  meets  with  his 
deserts,  the  general  verdict  of  society,  "  Sarv'd  him 
right,"  is  all  the  sympathy  that  he  obtains  or  deserves. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

In  days  not  far  distant  men  found  their  excitement, 
and  filled  up  their  time,  in  violent  bodily  exercises, 
noisy  merriment,  and  intemperance.  They  have 
now,  in  all  but  the  very  poorest  classes,  lost  their 
inclination  for  these  things,  and  for  the  coarser  plea- 
sures generally  ;  they  have  now  scarcely  any  tastes 
but  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  women, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  men  and  women 
are  really  companions.  A  most  beneficial  change,  if 
the  companionship  were  between  equals,  but  being 
between  unequals  it  produces  what  good  observers 
have  noticed,  though  without  perceiving  its  cause, 
a  progressive  deterioration  among  men  in  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  the  masculine  excellencies. 
Those  who  are  so  careful  that  women  should  not  be- 
come men,  do  not  see  that  men  are  becoming  what  they 
have  decided  that  women  should  be, — are  falling  into 
the  feebleness  which  they  have  so  long  cultivated  in 
their  companions.  Those  who  are  associated  in  their 
lives  tend  to  become  assimilated  in  character.  In 
the  present  closeness  of  association  between  the 
sexes,  man  cannot  retain  manliness  unless  woman 
acquire  it. —  Westminster  Review. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION  NOT  PROGRESSIVE. 

I  have  observed  that  most  ladies  who  have  had 
what  is  considered  as  an  education,  have  no  idea  of  an 
education  progressive  through  life.  Having  attained 
a  certain  measure  of  accomplishment,  knowledge, 
manners,  &c.,  they  consider  themselves  as  made  up, 
and  so  take  their  station  ;  they  are  pictures  which, 
being  quite  finished,  are  now  put  in  a  frame, — a 
gilded  one,  if  possible, — and  hung  up  in  permanence 
of  beauty  !  permanence,  that  is  to  say,  till  Old  Time, 
with  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers,  soil  the  charming 
colours. — John  Foster. 
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( ORIGINAL.) 
GREAT  HELP  WAITS  ON  LITTLE  NEED. 

GIVE  me  some  bread  the  beggar  cries, 

And  crouches  to  the  passer-by  ; 
But  on  the  proud  wayfarer  hies, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  starve  or  die. 
That  passer-by  sets  forth  at  night, 

A  feast  where  only  nabobs  feed  ; 
He  crams  the  full — no  doubt  'tis  right, 

For  great  help  waits  on  little  need. 

"Oh  for  a  score  of  pounds  awhile," 

Prays  some  up-striving,  struggling  one  ; 
But  he  may  walk  for  many  a  mile, 

And  find  the  favour  yet  undone. 
Yet  when  that  one  has  climbed  the  hill, 

Where  toiling  hearts  oft  sink  and  bleed, 
Full  many  a  friend  has  gold  to  lend, 

For  great  help  waits  on  little  need. 

The  orphan  child  of  Sin  and  Want 

Finds  none  to  take  his  lonely  hand  ; 
With  cheek  unkissed  and  raiment  scant, 

Still  lonely  may  that  orphan  stand. 
But  crowds  come  roxind  the  rich  man's  heir, 

To  kindly  soothe  and  gently  lead, 
To  tend  with  love  and  guard  with  care, 

For  great  help  waits  on  little  need. 

The  frozen  one  with  wounded  feet, 

May  leave  the  crimson  on  the  snow  ; 
But  let  a  royal  footstep  meet 

A  spot  of  vulgar  damp  below, 
And  myriad  Raleighs  press  around, 

With  courtly  hand  and  eager  speed, 
To  fling  their  velvet  on  the  ground, 

For  great  help  waits  on  little  need. 

"  I  want  to  build, — come  neighbour  friend, 

You  see  my  wretched  walls  of  clay  ; 
You've  piles  of  bricks  and  beams  to  lend," — 

Alas  !  you  turn  your  head  away. 
I  have  a  mansion  strong  and  high, 

And  now  I  do  not  vainly  plead  ; 
I  may  add  stories  to  the  sky, 

For  great  help  w.aits  on  little  need. 

Come,  muse  of  mine,  methinks  thy  song 

Is  somewhat  cynical  in  sound, 
And  spite  of  all  that's  hard  and  wrong, 

Good  deeds  and  noble  hearts  abound. 
But  yet  Reflection  will  go  straying 

Where  all  the  older  wise  heads  lead  ; 
And  looking  on,  we  can't  help  saying, — • 

The  greatest  help  meets  least  of  need. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


If  you  begin  life  with  a  sullied  infancy  or  youth,  by 
an  egotistical,  sceptical,  or  ironical  humour,  and  hold 
to  this,  where  will  you  not  end  ?  and  when  you  would 
afterwards  repair  these  defects,  and  give  yourself  up 
to  noble  ideas  and  true  sentiments,  can  you  do  so  ? 
It  was  looking  at  this  that  Buffon  said,  "I.  don't 
esteem  a  young  man  who  has  not  commenced  life  by 
an  attachment  (par  I'amour). 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

A  READING  people  will  become  a  thinking  people, 
and  then  they  are  capable  of  becoming  a  rational  and 
a  great  people. 

WE  most  readily  forgive  that  attack  which  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  splendid  triumph.  A 
wise  man  will  not  sally  forth  from  his  doors  to  cudgel 
a  fool,  who  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  his  windows  by 
pelting  them  with  guineas. 

ALL  wise  words  proceed  from  the  heart's  integrity. 

IT  is  not  possible  to  be  regarded  with  tenderness, 
except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  greatness 
and  renown  diffuses  its  influence  to  a  wide  compass, 
but  acts  weakly  on  every  single  breast ;  it  is  placed 
at  a  distance  from  common  spectators,  and  shines  like 
one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  which  the  light  reaches  us, 
but  not  the  heat. 

CREDITORS  have  better  memories  than  debtors  ; 
creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of 
set  days  and  times. 

THE  most  impoi-tant  lesson  of  life  is  to  know  how 
to  be  happy  within  ourselves,  when  home  is  our  com- 
fort, and  all  in  it,  even  to  the  dog  and  cat,  share  our 
affection.  Do  not  refine  away  happiness  by  thinking 
that  which  is  good  may  be  better. 

THERE  is  a  tendency  in  modern  education  to  cover 
the  fingers  with  rags,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cut 
the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 

THE  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial  is 
better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything  but 
that. 

NOTHING  ever  touched  the  heart  of  a  reader  that 
did  not  come  from  the  heart  of  a  writer. 

PRIDE  either  finds  a  desert  or  makes  one  ;  submis- 
sion cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill  its  vora- 
city, and  it  requires  very  costly  food, — its  keeper's 
happiness. 

BUSTLE  is  not  industry,  any  more  than  impudence 
is  courage. 

PRECIPITATION  ruins  the  best  plans,  patience  ripens 
the  most  difficult. 

IF  a  man  empty  his  purse  into  his  head  no  one  can 
take  it  from  him. 

IT  is  as  meritorious  to  attempt  sharing  in  a  good 
man's  heart  as  it  is  contemptible  to  have  a  design 
upon  a  rich  man's  money.  A  noble  nature  aims  its 
attentions  breast-high  ;  a  mean  mind  levels  its  paltry 
assiduities  at  the  pocket. 

IF  you  would  not  be  known  to  do  anything,  never 
db.it. 

YOUTH  endures  nothing  more  easily  than  poverty, 
if  only  a  love,  either  of  a  heart  or  of  a  science,  illumi- 
nate their  dark  present. 

THE  nightingale  that  sings  to  us  nestles  nowhere 
but  in  our  own  breasts. 

FRIENDSHIP  doubles  all  our  pleasures,  and  divides 
all  our  pains. 

EVERYONE  desires  justice  from  others,  and  after 
that  a  little  added  favour. 

Music  reveals  to  men  a  past  and  a  future  that  they 
never  experience. 

DON'T  live  in  hope  wjtli  your  arms  folded  ;  Fortune 
smiles  on  those  who  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
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TRUTH  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

THE  best  illustration,  perhaps,  we  could  choose  of 
the  power  of  truth  is  its  universality.  In  great 
things  and  in  small,  in  science,  art,  and  literature,  in 
politics  and  in  theology,  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
every  shade  of  opinion,  every  variety  of  procedure, 
has  its  basis  of  truth.  It  gives  force  to  party, 
beauty  to  creed,  and  furnishes  a  foundation  to  fiction. 
Even  falsehood  itself  must  have  a  fragment  of 
truth,  or  it  would  be  powerless.  The  adage  which 
says  that  the  most  dangerous  lie  is  that  which  is 
founded  upon  a  little  bit  of  truth,  is  a  truism  ;  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  statement  believed, 
which  was  not,  in  some  particular,  veracious.  The 
most  thorough  description  of  an  untruthful  person 
we  ever  heard  was,  that  he  only  stated  the  truth  by 
accident ;  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that 
he  could  not  avoid  being  truthful  sometimes,  even 
although  he  tried ;  for  the  principle  of  truth  so 
permeates  human  nature,  that  our  every  movement 
and  thought  must  show  some  particle  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  however,  error  is  just  as  universal 
as  truth.  We  cannot  point  to  a  spot  where  the  two 
do  not  mingle.  Nature  is,  in  this  respect,  like  a 
pillar,  one  side  of  which  must  be  in  shade,  while  the 
other  glitters  in  the  sunshine.  Old  Rome's  Temple 
of  Janus  involved  a  half  recognition  of  this  truth  of 
the  two-sidedness  of  humanity ;  but  there  the  error 
crept  in  of  viewing  but  one  side  at  a  time,  while  in 
fact  the  two  are  contemporaneous  and  coexistent. 
Without  the  one,  the  other  cannot  be.  This  same 
want  of  a  broad  perception  of  the  fact  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  quarrels,  animosities,  and  differ- 
ences of  men.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  their 
own  truth  must  necessarily  be  mixed  with  error,  and 
the  error  of  their  opponents  as  necessarily  blended 
with  truth.  They  cannot  see  that  everything  has  its 
two  sides,  while  their  own  side  of  it  totally  occupies 
their  minds  ;  and  so  they  throw  themselves  into 
a  wholesale  support  of  what  is  partly  wrong,  and  a 
wholesale  opposition  of  what  is  partly  right,  and 
that  course  precludes  a  settlement.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  too  fond  of  supporting  truth,  and  not 
fond  enough  of  seeking  for  it.  Just  as  if  truth 
wanted  supporting,  when  it  only  wants  finding  !  As 
though  men  supported  truth,  when  really  it  supports 
them  and  all  their  error.  Truth  is  the  veritable 


Atlas,  carrying  the  world,  with  all  its  mingled  good 
and  evil,  upon  its  shoulders,  and,  though  sorely  over- 
loaded and  over-taxed,  it  still  stands.  That  myth  of 
Atlas,  viewed  as  a  representation  of  truth,  furnishes 
hosts  of  beautiful  analogies.  Each  political  creed  is  a, 
world  with  its  own  Atlas, — the  truth  that  is  in  it. 
Each  theological  form  of  faith  is  a  world  embodying 
a  special  truth,  and  borne  up  by  it.  Each  individual 
opinion  is  a  sphere  too,  standing  upon  the  right  which 
belongs  to  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  hope 
or  despair,  no  mode  of  thought,  or  shade  of  belief, 
ever  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  great  masses  of  men, 
unless  it  was,  in  some  respect,  true  ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  equally  consistent  with  the  fact  that  no 
faith  would  have  been  so  powerful,  if  it  had  not  also 
had  its  tinges  of  error. 

This  universality  of  the  two  qualities  in  every  man, 
and  in  every  party  of  men,  ought  to  teach  charity  for 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  other  ;  but  it  does 
not.  It  rather,  for  the  present,  embitters  the  evil. 
We  are  often  led  by  it  to  deny  truth, — the  truth,  we 
mean,  that  belongs  to  the  other  side.  We  become 
as  fond  of  the  errors  as  of  the  truths  which  dwell  in 
our  own  minds,  and  we  come  to  hate  the  truths  as 
much  as  the  errors  of  other  people.  Opposing 
systems  touch  each  other  at  some  point,  but  it  is 
generally  at  a  point  of  untruth,  and  that  is  analogous, 
in  the  moral  world,  to  repulsion  in  the  physical 
world.  Truths  are  governed  by  the  principle  of 
attraction.  They  agree  "with  each  other  ;  they 
cohere  together ;  they  unite  wherever  they  meet  ; 
and  if  two  systems  touched  at  a  point  of  truth,  they 
would  at  once  begin  to  blend  and  assimilate.  We 
may  be  certain,  then,  of  this,  at  all  events, — that 
where  there  is  the  strongest  opposition,  there  we 
shall  find  the  most  errors  in  contact.  Wherever 
there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to  agreement,  there 
truths  on  both  sides  are  beginning  to  meet  each 
other. 

Opposition,  however,  is  not  wholly  a  bad  thing. 
How  can  it  be,  indeed,  when  it  is  always  in  part 
truthful  ?  We  may  say  that,  as  the  metals  come 
forth  mixed  with  dross  and  rubbish,  so  every  truth 
makes  its  appearance  with  its  own  particular  pro- 
portion of  untruth.  The  metals  must  be  fused  in 
the  furnace,  in  order  to  purify  them,  and  opposition 
is  the  fire  in  which  truth  is  divested  of  attendant 
falsehoods.  We  may  safely  trust  truth  to  undergo 
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this  ordeal,  if  we  have  in  us  the  faith  of  John 
Milton,  that  it  is  indestructible,  and  incapable  of 
receiving  injury  or  defeat.  Though,  by  the  way,  the 
faith  of  the  Poet  of  Paradise  in  its  two  phases — 
Lost  and  Regained — was  no  firmer  than  that  of  our 
barbarous  fathers,  who  walked  amid  red-hot  plough- 
shares boldly  and  trustfully,  to  prove  their  innocence, 
or  ventured  the  weak  against  the  strong  in  the  wager 
of  battle,  in  the  confidence  that  God  would  defend  the 
right.  A  noble  old  faith,  that,  though  intellectually 
erroneous.  If  that  high  belief  had  been  matched 
with  knowledge  as  great,  there  would  have  been  a 
Golden  Age.  Our  knowledge  of  truth  has  grown 
since  then,  but  our  faith  in  it  has  sadly  faded. 
Whenever  a  man  has  a  belief,  he  sets  himself  to 
bolster  up  its  weak  points, — weakness  in  a  belief 
being  generally  another  name  for  want  of  truthful- 
ness. It  is  astonishing  what  pains  we  take  to  protect 
error,  just  as  if  it  were  essential  to  us.  As  though 
we  thought  truth  was  not  enough,  and  that  we  could 
not  get  on  without  its  opposite.  The  result,  however, 
is,  that  as  the  fight  is  fiercest  for  things  that  are 
wrong  on  the  one  side,  and  against  things  that  are 
wrong  on  the  other,  the  errors  get  gradually  melted 
in  the  furnace  of  antagonism,  and  the  truths  remain 
to  be  brought  together.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all 
great  things  have  been  done  for  humanity.  It  is  thus 
that  the  future  will  progress,  so  that  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  when  we  see  two  opposing  systems, — both 
right  and  both  wrong, — is  to  let  them  fight, — to  help 
them  to  contest,  so  that  the  fires  of  antagonism  may 
eat  away  the  scorice  of  error,  and  leave  us  the  gold 
of  truth 

To  the  man  who  can  be  of  all  sides,  and  yet  of  no 
side,  who  can  see  the  truths  and  the  errors  of  all, 
each  party  is  in  fact  a  gold-mine.  In  each  there  run 
the  veins  of  dull  rubbish  and  glittering  pure  metal, 
only  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  results  of  the  strife. 
True,  no  man  can  do  this.  That  ability  would  argue 
a  nature  above  humanity, — a  being  all  truth,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  devoid  of  the  errors  which  flow 
from  ignorance,  and  the  infirmities  which  spring  from 
sympathy ;  but  as  it  is,  posterity  is  the  gainer. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  those  who  hold  the 
truths  and  the  errors  of  the  world  are  making  a 
great  future.  They  are  weeding  out  wrong  from  the 
field  they  must  leave  to  posterity.  The  more  they 
antagonize,  the  more  certain  is  the  world  of  eventual 
agreement.  The  warmer  their  strife  for  errors,  the 
greater  the  number  of  errors  they  will  destroy,  and 
the  clearer  ground  they  will  leave  for  truth  ;  for 
those  who  come  after  them  will  inherit  their  know- 
ledge of  right  without  their  sympathy  for  particular 
wrongs.  It  is  thus  that  agreement  ever  springs  from 
disagreement,  and  each  new  struggle  of  humanity 
takes  place  upon  a  higher  elevation  than  the  last. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  world  if  its 
progress  could  be  freed  from  all  the  enmities  and 
jealousies,  the  feuds  and  hatreds,  of  partizanship  ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  that  cannot  be.  When  we 
reason  upon  it,  we  seem  to  revolve  in  a  circle.  All 
the  strife  of  parties  springs  from  their  errors;  but 
without  that  strife  the  errors  could  not  be  purged 
away.  We  should  not  have  the  strife  without  the 
error  ;  but  having  the  error,  the  strife  not  only  must 
be,  but  ought  to  be.  There  may  be  said  to  be  a 
truthful  side  even  to  wrong  itself, — a  good  principle 
in  the  blackest  form  of  evil,  and  it  is  this, — that  it 
contains  the  means  which  will  work  its  own  cure.  It 
is  no  vulgar  fiction,  that  when  things  get  to  the 
worst,  they  are  sure  to  mend.  It  is  a  truth  as  certain 
as  that  the  darkest  hour  must  pass  before  the  light 
dawns.  Things  never  stay  at  the  worst.  That,  at 
all  events,  brings  reformation  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence. As  amid  the  foulest  corruptions  the 


decomposing  powers  of  Nature  act  most  vigorously, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  recombination,  so  in  a  heap 
of  mental  error,  the  elements  of  truth  are  being 
generated  ;  and  if  party  contests  had  no  other  use 
than  that,  they  would  be  of  the  highest  importance. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  may  seem  to  tend  to  elevate 
wrong  as  high  as  right,  to  glorify  hate  as  much  as 
love,  to  gild  hostility  and  strife  with  the  radiance 
which  should  only  hover  over  peace  and  agreement ; 
but  the  best  answer  is,  Are  they  not  true  ?  We  must 
deal  with  facts,  not  theories  ;  with  things  as  they  are, 
not  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  On  this  physical  world, 
with  its  two  poles,  is  a  moral  world,  having  also  its 
axes,  ending  here  in  right,  there  in  wrong.  We  must 
deal  with  it  as  a  whole,  or  not  at  all.  Its  good  and 
evil  alike  must  be  taken  into  calculation.  We  must 
learn,  too,  that  just  as  one-half  of  the  earth  is 
bathed  in  light,  while  the  other  rolls  in  darkness, 
each  part  of  it  has  its  moral  and  mental  light  and 
darkness  ;  and  we  must  perceive  that  as  a  constant 
contest  of  forces  alone  maintains  an  equilibrium,  so 
peace  can  only  be  looked  for  as  the  product  of 
antagonism.  And  if  we  arrive  at  this  knowledge, 
what  is  it  but  learning  the  lesson,  that  there  is  truth 
everywhere,  but  in  company  with  falsehood, — that 
we  cannot  find  the  one  without  some  portion  of  the 
other  ? 

The  past  history  of  our  race  will  show  us  how 
constantly  this  has  occurred  hitherto.  How  futile 
has  been  the  effort  to  destroy  the  right  of  any 
cause  !  how  impotent  the  attempt  to  make  its  wrong 
imperishable  !  Men  have  been  unable  to  sustain 
error,  bvit  truth  has  sustained  itself,  and  grown  with 
opposition.  The  patriot  wakening  up  the  hearts  of 
men,  has  roused  at  once  passion  and  thought.  The 
passion  has  perished  with  the  moment  which  gave  it 
birth  ;  the  thought  has  waxed  stronger  as  the  years 
rolled  by.  The  religionist  has  talked  at  on,ce  hatred 
and  love.  Ages  pass  on,  and  the  mild  truth  of 
affection  grows,  while  the  fierce  error  of  persecution 
waxes  fainter.  The  tyrant  has  claimed  to  be  at  once 
the  father  and  the  irresponsible  master  of  his  people  ; 
but  as  century  succeeds  to  century,  the  duty  of  the 
ruler  to  protect  is  more  firmly  asserted,  his  right  to 
punish  vindictively  more  boldly  denied.  Patriot  or 
demagogue,  fanatic  or  mild  believer,  tyrant  or 
paternal  master,  have  all  left  the  world  something  it 
should  retain,  something  it  should  shake  off.  They 
have  each  started  truths  which  will  run  through  all 
time, — they  have  each  propounded  errors  which  are 
doomed  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  war  and  peace.  The  first  has  nursed  at  the 
same  time  patriotism  and  bravery,  ferocity  and 
revenge  ;  the  second,  cold  selfishness  and  tame  sub- 
mission, mildness  and  forgiveness.  Each  has  had  its 
good,  each  its  evil,  results  ;  but  the  good  cannot  be 
destroyed,  while  the  evil  must  constantly  be  renewed, 
or  perish. 

Truth  on  both  sides,  indeed  !  There  is  truth  every- 
where,— in  eveiy  shade  of  opinion,  in  every  phase  of 
thought.  There  was  never  yet  a  contest  in  which  all 
the  wrong  was  gathered  to  one  party,  all  the  right  to 
another.  We  never  yet  saw  a  quarrel  in  which  each 
had  not  something  that  might  be  justified,  something 
that  should  be  regretted.  There  was  possibly  never 
an  action  in  the  whole  chain  of  effect,  never  an  idea 
in  the  myriad  links  of  thought,  which  did  not  leave 
a  stamp  of  good  upon  the  world.  Looked  at  in  this 
light,  the  destruction  of  any  party,  the  total  triumph 
of  any  cause,  involving  the  entire  defeat  of  any  other, 
would  be  an  evil.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
constant  antagonism  which  differences  breed,  confers 
a  lasting  benefit.  The  whole  world  is  a  great  theatre, 
upon  which  agreeing  truths  are  separated  by  con- 
tending errors,  and  it  is  only  by  the  strife  which 
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destroys  the  perishable  but  leaves  the  immortal, 
that  peace  may  corne. 

Men  want  at  once  more  charity  for  each  other  and 
more  faith  in  themselves.  They  need  that  the 
sincerity  of  one  should  teach  him  to  give  the  other 
credit  for  being  sincere  also.  They  must  be  taught 
from  the  errors  of  their  own  systems,  that  those 
of  their  opponents  have  some  portion  of  truth,  and 
they  must  continue  to  struggle  until  they  learn  those 
lessons.  The  greatest  height  of  knowledge  is  the 
perception  of  truth  ;  but  no  man  will  perceive  the 
whole  truth  till  he  has  found  the  insufficiency  of  that 
portion  which  he  himself  holds,  and  till  he  has 
suffered  from  the  errors  which  are  mingled  with  it. 
The  true  teacher  is  Time,  which  brings  its  lessons  of 
experience  ;  which  strips  the  coverings  of  parties 
from  them,  till  they  stand  naked  before  the  world, 
and  then  men  see  that  each  was  right  and  each  was 
wrong, — that  each  had  the  elements  of  truth,  and 
each  the  drapery  of  error ;  and  Posterity  takes  the 
good  of  both, — the  truths  of  all  time,  and  clothes 
them  afresh  in  the  new  errors  of  the  present,  and 
forms  new  sects,  and  creeds,  and  opinions,  to  be  in 
their  turn  laid  bare,  so  that  the  accumulated  truths 
of  each  may  be  used  by  a  coming  age. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  when  we  combat  the 
errors  of  antagonists,  we  should  always  search  among 
them  for  the  truths  they  are  sure  to  contain  ;  and 
when  we  defend  our  own  opinions,  we  should  ever  be 
ready  to  give  up  the  errors  they  are  certain  to  be 
blended  with.  If  we  could  firmly  establish  that  in 
our  own  minds,  it  would  be  the  most  certain  cure  for 
arrogance  and  conceit,  and  if  it  did  not  prevent 
contest,  it  would  strip  differences  of  opinion  of  half 
their  animosities.  These  are  results  so  much  to  be 
desired,  that  we  cannot  but  earnestly  hope  that  even 
such  an  imperfect  effort  as  this  may  lead  men  to 
perceive  that  where  there  is  truth  on  both  sides,  each 
side  is  useful,  and  each  has  something  to  learn  from 
the  other. 


THE  BACK-SETTLEMENTS  OF  LONDON. 

EVEKY  picture  has  its  dark  side,  every  medal  its 
obverse.  London  is  not  all  grandeur,  wealth,  and 
gaiety.  God  knows,  it  has  its  dens  of  misery  too, 
its  regions  of  squalid  poverty  and  of  perennial 
suffering.  The  roll  of  the  chariot  that  bears  some 
proud  beauty  on  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  falls 
upon  the  ear  of  dying  poverty  in  some  wretched 
hovel.  The  gaily-dressed  congregation  moving  on 
towards  the  fashionable  church,  passes  on  its  way 
the  doors  of  a  gin-palace,  vomiting  forth  its  crowd  of 
squalid,  drunken  customers.  The  gorgeous  opera  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  low  and  vice-engendering 
penny  theatre.  The  Almack's  of  the  aristocracy  is 
set  off  by  the  costermongers'  twopenny  hop.  The 
royal  palace  in  St.  James's  Park  has  for  its  back- 
ground the  reeking  sinks  of  Pimlico.  The  gorgeous 
silk-shops  of  Eegent  Street  depend  for  their  supply 
on  the  poverty-stricken  hovels  of  Spitalfields.  Oxford 
Street  lies  close  upon  St.  Giles's,  and  the  brilliant 
tide  of  city  life  rolls  past  the  darkest  haunts  of  crime 
and  misery. 

You  cannot  judge  of  London  by  the  sight  of  its 
gayer  thoroughfares.  These  are  the  fair  outside  of 
the  mighty  Babylon.  Turn  aside  at  any  point,  and 
you  will  find  that  behind  this  smiling  front  of  wealth 
and  splendour,  there  swarm  hordes  of  miserable 
people,  immured  in  close  streets,  into  which  the  sun 
never  peeps, — beggars  and  sorners,  street-folk  and 
thieves,  poor  hard-working  men  and  women,  some 
honest  and  some  not,  maintaining  a  desperate  battle 
with  want  and  poverty.  Look  at  the  jewelled 


gorgeousness  which  rolls  along  to  St.  James's  or  to 
the  Opera,  and  then  at  the  bleared  and  filthy  popu- 
lace of  Saffron  Hill,  and  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  two  classes,  forming  the  upper  and  under 
strata  of  city  life,  are  moulded  of  the  same  mortal 
clay.  0 

Assuredly,  it  is  one  thing  to  live  on  "  the  sweet, 
shady-side  of  Pall  Mall, "  and  a  very  different  thing  to 
be  a  tenant  in  Snow's  Rents.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  London  poverty,  who  merely  rolls 
along  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Bank.  You  see 
not  a  beggar, — it  is  one  long  successive  procession  of 
successful  industry  and  superfluous  wealth.  Yet  on 
either  side,  not  a  street-breadth  off,  there  are  hordes 
of  beings  who  rise  in  the  morning  without  as  much 
food  as  will  serve  them  for  the  day,  and  who  derive  a 
precarious  existence  from  picking  up  and  selling  the 
refuse  vegetables  of  the  markets,  by  sweeping 
crossings,  selling  whelks  or  matches,  gathering  bones 
and  rags,  riddling  cinders  out  of  dust-holes,  retailing 
apples  and  oranges,  running  errands,  and  worst  of  all, 
poor  girls  selling  their  perishing  charms  for  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  meat  and  drink.  Close  upon  the 
wealthiest  neighbourhoods  are  districts  which  are 
the  notorious  hot-beds  of  crime.  Each  of  these  has 
its  infamous  fame.  One  is  a  school  of  coiners, 
another  of  burglars,  another  of  shop-lifters,  another 
of  dog-stealers,  another  of  pick-pockets.  The  moral 
geologist  could  map  out  these  localities  as  clearly  as 
the  physical  geologist  does  the  clay,  and  chalk,  and 
gravel  deposits  underlying  the  great  metropolis. 

St.  Giles's  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  notorious 
back-settlements  of  London.  It  was  the  chief  cess- 
pool into  which  the  moral  pollution  of  the  great 
city  gravitated.  Hogarth  laid  the  scene  of  his  Gin 
Lane,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  St.  Giles's,  with  a 
church  and  a  pawnshop  in  the  back-ground  ;  and 
Smollett  in  one  of  his  novels,  describes  a  rescue 
attempted  by  "  two  tatterdemalions  from  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  Giles's,  and  between  them  both,  there 
was  but  one  shirt  and  one  pair  of  breeches."  St. 
Giles's  used  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  drunkenness,  as 
Seven  Dials  is  now ;  then,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  the  gin-sellers  used  to  announce  over  their 
doors  :  "  You  may  here  get  drunk  for  one  penny, 
dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  clean  straw  for 
nothing."  Down  to  a  recent  period,  St.  Giles's  was 
the  reeking  stew  of  destitution  and  crime.  It  was 
considered  a  great  blessing  when  New  Oxford  Street 
was  driven  through  its  heart,  and  scattered  apart  its 
birds  of  foul  omen.  But  they  did  not  cease  to  exist. 
They  merely  crowded  into  other  quarters  ;  the 
beggars,  lurkers,  trampers,  knackers,  thieves, 
marine-storekeepers,  and  such  like,  crammed  them- 
selves into  the  district  about  Saffron  Hill  and 
Church  Lane,  alongside  the  abominations  of  Smith- 
field.  Clergymen,  when  visiting  this  district,  are 
yet  under  the  necessity  of  being  accompanied  by 
policemen  in  plain  clothes.  In  some  parts  it  is  a 
huge  brothel ;  in  other  parts,  a  pile  of  thieves'  caravan- 
series  ;  in  others,  are  warehouses  of  stolen  goods  and 
manufactories  of  decaying,  poisonous  food  ;  the  dis- 
trict, taken  as  a  whole,  being  a  very  sink  of  nauseating 
stench  and  putridity,  demoralization  and  crime. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Bowling  Street,  the  Fleet 
Ditch,  the  receptacle  of  every  species  of  abomination, 
lies  exposed  to  view,  and  the  effluvia  rising  from  its 
dark  and  fetid  waters,  is  of  the  most  odious  and 
intolerable  description.  Numerous  cat-gut  makers, 
entrail-dealers,  and  tripe-dressers  add  by  their  opera- 
tions to  the  overcharged  putridity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  horse-slaughterers'  and  offal-yards 
which  abound  there,  covered  with  hoofs  of  horses 
and  oxen,  heaps  of  bones  dry  and  moist,  may  be 
seen  at  night  half-savage  men  and  women  carousing 
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and  blaspheming,  amid  cauldrons  teeming  with  un- 
blessed food.  Dr.  Bushnan  lately  encountered  the 
following  scene,  when  prying  in  the  odious  locality  ; 
the  place  is  a  cat  and  rabbit  fur-dresser's,  in  Garden 
Court : — "I  passed  through  a  comparatively  decent- 
looking  dwelling-house  into  a  back-yard,  in  which 
was  a  very  large  shed.  Not  less  than  three  attempts 
were  made  by  me  to  enter  that  very  Pandemonium, 
and  when,  at  last,  having  become  somewhat  accli- 
mated to  the  effluvium,  I  did  enter,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.  Let  the  reader  conceive  a  large,  dark, 
wooden  shed,  floored  with  dirty  mahogany  dust,  and 
around  its  sides  large  tubs,  red  as  the  floor,  and  about 
three  feet  and  a-half  high,  in  each  of  which,  twenty- 
three  in  number,  was  a  naked  human  being,  red  as  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  jumping  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes  ; 
while  in  the  passage,  between  the  rows  of  denuded 
humanity,  women  were  passing  to  and  fro,  pursuing 
their  loathsome  calling  with  regard  to  cat-skins.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  these  jumpers  were  kneading 
the  skins  in  butter." 

This  district  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  in  London  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  destruction  of  St.  Giles's  has  only  served  to 
intensify  its  pollution.  The  houses  are  positively 
crammed  with  wretched  human  beings  ;  and  the 
Council  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  found  that 
in  twelve  houses  in  Church  Lane,  the  inhabitants  had 
been  increased  from  277  in  1841  to  464  in  1847,  or 
an  increase  01  186  pesons  in  only  twelve  tenements. 
The  Council  remark  on  this  fact,  that  "it  would 
seem  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  the  sanitaiy  value  of  that 
kind  of  improvement  which  consists  in  occupying, 
with  first  or  second-class  houses,  ground  previously 
covered  by  the  tenements  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
expelled  inhabitants  cannot,  of  course,  derive  any 
advantage  from  new  erections,  and  are  forced  to 
invade  the  yet  remaining  hovels  suited  to  their 
means ;  the  circle  of  their  habitations  is  contracted 
while  their  numbers  are  increased,  and  thus  a  large 
population  is  crowded  into  less  space." 

It  was  observed  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
that  when  the  Parisian  population  appeared  in  the 
streets,  a  class  of  beings  suddenly  came  to  light,  whose 
existence  had  never  been  so  much  as  dreamt  of; 
subsequent  writers  have  described  them  as  the 
"  tiger-apes  "  of  the  period.  They  were  gaunt,  inhu- 
man, merciless,  and  savage  ;  a  frightfully  demoralized 
brood,  who  sprung  as  if  from  the  earth,  and  filled  the 
streets  of  the  city,  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  aristocracy.  Law  and  order  were 
upturned,  and  these  savage  men  held  supreme  rule 
for  a  time  :  we  all  know  the  terrors  of  that  epoch. 
But  modern  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  this  great  city  of  ours, — this  wealthy  and  civilized 
London, — contains  at  this  very  moment,  concealed  in 
the  back-settlements  lying  along  all  our  great 
thoroughfares,  just  such  another  race  of  savage 
beings  as  sixty  years  ago  spread  such  terror  through- 
out Europe.  These  are  the  uncared-for  classes, — the 
wretched, — the  half-fed, — the  dregs  of  the  nation, 
who  fester  in  the  horrid  cesspools  of  great  cities,  with 
whom  society  is  always  at  war,  and  who,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  ever  to  arrive, — which  Heaven  forbid  ! — 
would  be  found  at  deadly  enmity  to  society.  They 
are  beings  who  owe  nothing  to  civilization ;  they 
never  experienced  any  benefits  from  it ;  but  owe  it 
many  a  bitter  grudge. 

Of  these  men,  Mr.  Mayhew,  than  whom  perhaps  no 
one  has  made  more  careful  inquiries  into  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  London,  says  : — "  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  from  all  I  have  seen,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands in  this  great  metropolis  ready  to  rush  forth,  on 
the  least  evidence  of  a  rising  of  the  people,  to  commit 


the  most  savage  and  revolting  excesses, — men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  as  an  armed  despotism,  preventing  them  earning 
their  living,  and  who  hate  all  law,  because  it  is  made 
to  appear  to  them  merely  as  an  organized  tyranny, — • 
men  too,  who  have  neither  religious  nor  moral 
principles  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  their  grossest 
passions  when  once  roused,  and  men  who,  from  our 
very  neglect  of  them,  are  necessarily  and  essentially 
the  dangerous  classes,  whose  existence  we  either  rail 
at  or  deplore."  * 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  these  fouler  receptacles  of 
vice,  that  human  masses  are  pent  up,  crowded,  thrust 
together,  huddled  close,  and  crammed  into  courts  and 
alleys ;  even  in  the  wealthiest  districts,  there  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  a  dark  back-ground  of 
poverty  and  squalor.  Thus,  aristocratic  Eaton  Square 
closely  adjoins  one  of  the  worst-drained  and  most 
squalid  parts  of  London,  and  Royal  Buckingham 
Palace  adjoins  the  stews  of  Westminster, — is  close 
upon  the  streets  of  brothels,  of  which  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster  are  the  landlords.  There 
you  have  rookeries  of  the  very  worst  kind,  of  which 
the  Almonry  is  the  centre,  within  hail  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Parliament,  reeking  round  the  stately  spires 
of  Westminster.  Modern  civilization  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  the  wretched  beings  who  crowd 
those  polluted  haunts  ;  they  inherit  the  curse,  and 
have  more  than  the  iniquities  of  their  uncivilized 
forefathers.  The  seat  of  theology  is  surrounded  by 
thieves,  and  worse  ;  the  parliament  declaims  amidst  a 
seething  scum  of  heathens.  Go  to  Regent  Street, 
— the  whirl  of  high  fashion, — the  haunt  of  the  beauty 
and  nobility  about  town  ;  rookeries  lie  all  about  it. 
The  largest  and  handsomest  streets  have  all  their 
back-ground  of  wretchedness, — are  but  so  many 
screens  for  misery,  which  would  shock  the  mind,  and 
make  men  avert  their  gaze,  could  they  see  them  as 
they  really  are.  Even  in  favoured  localities,  the  most 
frightful  crowding  of  inmates  is  practised  ;  working 
men  and  their  families  huddled  into  a  single  apart- 
ment,— by  day  a  sitting-room,  by  night  a  sleeping- 
room  ;  the  streets  without  foul,  water  scarce  and 
dear, — a  cleanly  life  next  to  impossible.  In  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras,  you  find  streets  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing classes  fast  becoming  rookeries.  Agar's  Town  is 
full  of  a  squalid  population,  a  kind  of  squatters,  who 
have  settled  down  there,  and  cannot  be  removed. 
The  ground  is  undrained,  the  houses  are  foul,  and  the 
recklessness  of  poverty  feeds  the  greediness  of  avarice, 
which  finds  its  account  in  the  erection  of  such 
miserable  lodgments.  Go  eastward,  to  the  Minories, 
to  Shoreditch,  to  Whitechapel,  to  Wapping,  to  Mile 
End,  it  is  the  same  ;  or  to  Paddington,  Bermondsey, 
or  Lambeth,  and  you  find  the  working  population 
environed  with  nuisances,  living  in  dwellings  which 
barely  supply  the  most  elementary  wants  of  our  being, 
and  where  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  poison  for  the  susceptible  nature  of 
youth, — where  the  good,  the  generous  and  the  noble, 
is  cramped  by  the  narrowness  of  all  around.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surrounding  population  often 
consists  of  drunken  families,  and  the  destitution, 
filth,  and  immorality  which  abound  in  such  localities, 
it  is  impossible  to  pourtray. 

Take  even  the  respectable  neighbourhood  of 
Regent  Street,  and  in  Golden  Square,  close  behind 
that  fashionable  thoroughfare,  you  find  pestilence 
stalking  amidst  misery.  The  best  paid  of  tho 
working  class  live  in  that  neighbourhood, — porters, 
policeman,  and  such  like  ;  but  though  they  earn 
comparatively  high  wages,  they  pay  enormous  rents, 

*  Mayhew's  "London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor." 
Vol.  I.  p.  5. 
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and  are  kept  pauperized  by  the  almost  constant 
presence  of  sickness  in  their  dwellings.  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  thus  describes  a  visit  to  Golden  Square  a  few 
years  ago  : — "  It  is  a  quarter  inhabited  by  the  most 
respectable  of  the  labouring  classes.  They  were  all 
deeply  sensible  of  the  misery  brought  on  them  by  the 
condition  of  their  dwellings;  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  them  tidy,  and  by  the  fetid  smells  to  which 
even  habit  had  not  reconciled  them.  These  families 
have  but  one  room,  about  twelve  feet  square,  in 
which  they  sleep  and  live,  and  some  carry  on  their 
trade  besides.  I  found  many  of  them  full  of  steam, 
from  clothes  hung  up  to  dry  across  the  room,  after 
having  been  washed — many  of  them  in  the  same 
water,  owing  to  its  scarcity.  In  every  family  we 
heard  of  sickness  and  death  ;  some  had  lost  two-thirds, 
hardly  any  less  than  one-half,  of  their  children. 
Their  houses  had  for  the  most  part  been  once 
inhabited  by  separate  families  of  some  fortune,  and 
were  now  partitioned  off  into  lodging-rooms,  at  rent 
varying  from  Is.  6d.  for  a  very  bad  cellar,  to  5s.  for  a 
large  upper  room.  In  no  case  had  they  any  but  an 
intermittent  supply  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  which  in  some  cases  was  kept  in  water-butts 
of  decaying  wood.  Some  of  these  rooms  were  over 
crowded  cow-houses,  where  cows,  diseased  by  the 
badness  of  the  air,  supply  the  neighbourhood  with 
diseased  milk  ;  some  close  to  slaughter-houses." 

The  mortality  in  these  places  is  frightful ;  in  Golden 
Square  it  is  one  in  thirty-six  of  the  whole  population 
yearly,  a  mortality  not  exceeded  by  many  hospitals. 
But  there  are  far  lower  deeps  than  this,  in  all  parts 
of  London.  Calmel  Buildings,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  is  one  of 
the  lowest  of  all  metropolitan  sinks.  It  is  a  narrow 
court,  with  only  one  outlet,  and  is  so  foul  and  densely 
crowded,  that  typhus-fever  is  a  constant  denizen. 
Some  of  the  houses  contain  as  many  as  seventy 
persons.  Each  house  lets  at  a  rental  of  from  £20  to 
£30,  and  they  are  sub-let  at  such  prices  as  to  add 
from  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  original 
rental.  Father  Mathew  said  of  this  place,  when  in 
London,  that  it  was  the  most  densely  crowded  with 
poor  and  diseased  people,  of  all  the  districts  he  had 
seen  in  London.  Into  it  the  lowest  misery  of  the 
Irish  poor  seems  to  have  gravitated.  It  is  horribly 
filthy,  being  neither  ventilated  nor  drained. 

Amidst  those  scenes  of  defilement  and  pestilence, 
thousands  of  children  are  reared.  They  obtain  their 
only  education  in  such  homes, — though  "  homes  " 
they  can  scarce  be  called, — and  in  the  streets  around 
them.  They  are  constant  witnesses  of  the  drunken- 
ness which  grows  out  of  this  state  of  physical  defile- 
ment ;  and  they  become  familiar  with  the  beastly 
scenes  transacted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gin- 
shop,  always  the  most  splendid  and  attractive 
building  of  the  place.  Out  of  such  dens  and  haxints 
come  the  lawless,  roaming,  and  deserted  children  of 
the  metropolis,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  City  Mission.  Many  of  these 
children  sleep  out, — under  the  dry  arches  of  bridges 
and  viaducts,  under  porticoes,  sheds,  carts,  in  out- 
houses, saw-pits,  or  stair-cases,  or  in  the  open  air,  • 
and  some  in  lodging-hmises, — places  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting character,  where  creatures  of  tender  years 
literally  "pig"  together.  A  city  missionary  thus 
describes  one: — "The  parlour  measures  eighteen 
feet  by  ten.  Beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  it, 
composed  of  straw,  rags,  and  shavings.  Here  are 
twenty-seven  male  and  female  adults,  and  thirty-one 
children,  with  several  dogs, — in  all,  fifty-eight  human 
beings,  in  a  contracted  den,  from  which  light  and  air 
are  systematically  excluded."  The  quantities  of 
vermin  in  such  places  are  frightful ;  the  immorality 
practised  is  not  to  be  described.  It  is  notorious  that 


a  large  proportion  of  the  crime  which  is  committed, — 
it  is  said  seven-tenths, — is  concocted  by  the  persons 
who  meet  in  such  lodging-houses  ;  and  to  their  in- 
fluence is  to  be  attributed  the  late  rapid  increase  in 
juvenile-  criminality.  Thus  the  bad  homes  cause 
lawless  children,  and  the  bad  lodging-houses  act  as 
breeding-places  for  prisons. 

Pass  along  any  of  these  miserable  streets  in  any 
quarter,  and  at  the  mouths  of  courts,  at  the  doors  of 
gin-shops,  at  the  entrances  to  blind  alleys,  you  will  see 
groups  of  this  wild  and  neglected  juvenile  race,  bold, 
pert,  and  dirty  ;  squalid  and  half-clad  ;  haggard,  yet 
vivacious  ;  talking  obscene  slang,  or  raising  the  shout 
of  laughter  at  the  drunkard  who  rolls  along  from  the 
gin-palace,  which  is  his  favourite  haunt ;  such  is  the 
fetid  spawn  which  lies  sheltered  behind  the  fair- 
eeeming  front  of  all  our  London  magnificence, — a 
mass  of  neglected,  festering,  desperate,  disgusting 
misery,  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  reflective 
observer  with  horror  and  dismay.  The  bulk  of  these 
children  receive  no  education  of  any  sort,  except 
what  they  gather  out  of  the  gutters,  or  out  of  the 
lodging-houses,  which  is  far  worse.  And  yet  when 
it  is  proposed  to  pick  up  these  children  and  teach 
them  in  public  schools,  to  educate  their  intellects  and 
cultivate  their  morals,  there  are  men  to  be  found 
ready  to  lift  up  their  hands  and  their  voices,  and  pro- 
test against  it  all ;  they  would  let  misery,  vice,  and 
ignorance,  do  their  work  ;  because,  to  interfere  with 
it  by  a  public  provision  for  education,  would  be 
"  an  infringement  of  the  voluntary  principle." 

We  might  further  describe  the  noxious  places  in 
which  the  workmen  of  the  metropolis  labour,  in 
pestiferous  cellars  or  attics,  the  unventilated  state  of 
which  causes  early  death,  orphanage,  and  widow- 
hood, to  a  painful  extent,  annually.  We  might  cite 
from  the  Health  of  Towns'  Reports,  from  the  City 
Missionaries'  Reports,  from  the  descriptions  of  Lord 
Ashley,  and  from  the  Reports  of  the  London  Statis- 
tical Society,  giving  an  array  of  facts  far  more 
repulsive  than  anything  we  have  yet  cited.  But  we 
willingly  leave  the  unpleasing  subject,  which  we  have 
merely  touched  along  the  surface  at  a  few  points. 
We  cannot  depict  the  lowest  deeps  of  the  savage  life 
led  in  this  great  city,  beneath  so  beautiful  and  fair  a 
surface.  But  it  is  unquestionable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing our  operas,  our  west  end,  our  Crystal  Palace, 
our  miles  of  shops  full  of  wealth,  our  streets  full  of 
splendour  and  gaiety,  there  exists  alongside  of  it  all, 
a  barbarian  population,  huddled  together  in  the  back- 
settlements  of  the  metropolis,  more  full  of  the 
elements  of  danger  and  woe  to  society,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  city  in  Europe  or  in  the  world. 


OUR  HOUSEHOLD  HELPS. 

ICH   DIEN. 

THE  renowned  Black  Prince,  with  vain  humility, 
assumed  the  above  as  his  motto  ;  he  wore  it  as  the 
Roman  warriors  their  robes  of  humility — to  serve  a 
purpose ;  this  same  motto  is  stamped  upon  the 
"baby  brow"  of  Molly  Suds, — the  index  of  her 
future  life.  At  the  moment  of  her  first  coming,  she 
is  tightly  bound  around  with  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  servitude.  His  highness's  Ich  dien  was  the  soft 
poetry  of  his  life,  her  lowness's  Icli  dien  is  the  stern 
prose  of  her  existence, — the  stronghold  of  her  bread- 
and-  butter  struggle  for  her  livelihood.  By  Household 
Helps,  we  mean  not  those  excrescences  of  wealth 
who  are  made  to  figure  so  illustriously  in  the  old 
drama  of  "  High  Life  Below  Stairs  ;"  no,  we  merely 
wish  to  bring  forth  to  the  gaze  of  benevolence,  a 
portion  of  that  toiling  life  which  is  hidden  beneath 
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the  mid-stairs  of  the  community, — of  that  class  of 
female  labourers  who  are  inhumed  alive  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  those  subterranean  excavations  of 
epicurean  civilization,  better  known  as  kitchens, — 
the  Metropolitan  Cinderellas.  They  are  the  super- 
abundant twigs  of  the  many  trees  of  labour  abounding 
in  London,  thrown  off  from  the  parental  trunks  to 
toil  for  a  livelihood.  For  our  own  part,  we  regard 
them  as  the  oil  which  enables  the  many  little  cog- 
wheels, or  private  homes  within  the  concentric 
circle  of  society,  to  move  smoothly  and  regularly 
onwards. 

About  the  same  age  that  the  Honourable  Miss 
Spriggs  begins  to  torment  her  governess,  the  servant 
girl  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  baby  nursing, 
floor-scouring,  and  running  of  errands.  Her  utility 
commences  almost  as  soon  as  she  can  walk ;  her 
perfection  in  mangling  is  about  coeval  with  the 
Honourable  Miss  Spriggs'  first  knowledge  of  her 
gamut,' — in  fact,  the  whole  period  which  her  Honour- 
able sister  devotes  to  accomplishments  is  occupied 
by  Molly  Suds  in  dragging  about  the  streets  her  little 
brother  or  sister,  who,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  sizes  smaller  than  herself. 
Molly's  education  is  a  rich  copy  of  the  mannerisms 
of  the  metropolitan  streets.  However,  at  home  there 
is  no  room  for  her,  and  into  the  streets  she  goes. 
Like  the  bubbles  which  boys  blow  through  pipes, 
are  the  members  of  poor  families  ;  each  appears  but 
to  be  blown  out  into  the  wide  world  by  its  successor  ; 
the  baby  comes,  and  out  of  doors  goes  the  eldest  girl 
or  boy,  partly  to  do  something  for  a  living,  partly  to 
be  got  out  of  the  way.  Long  ere  the  period  arrives 
for  the  letting  loose  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Spriggs 
from  her  school-room  to  flutter  about  the  surface  of 
society,  husband  hunting,  her  humble  sister  Molly  is 
thrust  into  a  kitchen,  to  grope  her  way  through  the 
world,  intellectually  and  physically,  to  earn  a  mere 
and  bare  subsistence, — with  a  wide  world  of  labour 
immediately  before  her,  and  a  large  "Union  "  (if  an 
early  grave  does  not  intervene)  in  perspective,  and 
thus,  with  a  meagre  capital  of  muscle  and  bone,  is 
"  set  up  in  life ;"  if  mistress  of  the  alphabet,  she  is 
not  ignorant,  but  if  capable  of  scrawling  a  few 
unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  she  is  general  secretary 
to  her  neighbours. 

Then,  with  regard  to  her  official  duties,  which  she 

Eicks  up  amidst  much  buffeting,  can  you,  young 
idy,  or  you,  young  or  old  bachelor,  or  even  ye, 
married  couple,  deny  their  multifarious  usefulnesses  ? 
Are  they  not  the  pioneers  of  the  day's  comfort  ? — 
rising  just  before  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen 
chimney,  clearing  aw^ay  and  adjusting  each  nice 
domestic  particular  in  readiness  for  their  superiors' 
"  coming  down."  These  services  are  scarcely  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  fine  lady,  who,  upon  a  cold 
winter's  morning,  leaves  her  chamber  for  her  break- 
fast-room, wrapped  in  flannel  as  warm  as  hot  rolls. 
No,  to  value  them  we  must  miss  them,  and  many 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  house  where  the 
"  poor  maid  "  has  been  unable  to  leave  her  bed  from 
sudden  illness,  and  have  entered  the  breakfast 
parlour  on  a  cold  January  morning  sans  fire,  sans 
the  morning  dusting,  sans  hot  water,  sans  every- 
thing ;  and  yet  human  nature,  though  clothed  in 
satin  dresses  or  superfine  cloth,  would  find  this 
neither  muscle-cracking,  heart-breaking  labour,  nor 
unredeemably  degrading  for  the  nonce.  "But  we  have 
a  right  indefeasible  to  expect  all  these  things  from 
servants,"  says  young  Miss.  You  have,  Madam  ;  but 
while  your  right  is  measured  merely  by  the  servant's 
pecuniary  vested  interest  in  your  ladyship, — morally, 
humanly,  it  is  based  upon  her  wrongs,  for  she  is 
chained  to  you,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  that  binding 
is  more  sure  which  is  made  from  the  heart  than  from 


the  purse-strings.  By  nature,  Molly  and  yourself  are 
sisters  ;  conventionalities  have  divided  the  relation- 
ship by  a  fragile  partition,  erected  out  of  a 
"Carpenter's  Spelling  Book,"  a  "Murray's  Gram- 
mar," and  a  little  bank  paper,  all  gilt  over  and 
ornamented  with  a  small  portion  of  minted  metal, — - 
but  still  ye  are  alike,  except  in  the  gossamer 
circumstance  of  mere  chance. 

If,  in  common  with  all  artificial  qualities  of 
their  sex,  they  manifest  a  vast  propensity  for 
curiosity,  yet  do  they  inherit  from  Job,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  beings,  the  quality  that  has 
immortalized  him,  —  their  patience  is  endurance 
tempered  to  the  highest  point.  Who  has  not 
observed  and  painfully  felt  for  them  during  a  trial  of 
this  attribute,  suffering  from  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  a  whole  family,  considered,  as  they  too  often  are, 
as  domestic  targets,  at  whom  is  fired  the  pent-up  anger 
of  hen-pecked  husbands,  trembling  wives,  and  spoilt 
children  ?  We  deem  it  about  the  most  ridiculous 
sublimity  of  human  life  to  attempt  an  attack  upon 
that  stronghold  of  "Cupid," — the  human  heart, 
under  a  heavy  cannonade  of  toothache,  every  soft 
sentiment  being  blown  to  atoms  by  a  sudden  shot 
from  your  dental  fortress.  But  the  servant-maid  must 
still  plod  on  her  weary  way,  through  every  ill  unpitied ; 
she  is  born  with  an  amount  of  passivity  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  Stoic,  and,  ill  or  well,  she  must 
continue  her  career  of  "all  work."  She  must  clean 
door-steps,  scrub  floors,  and  polish  bell-pulls,  amid  a 
hundred  draughts.  Then,  again,  "the  washing-day," 
— that  domestic  epoch,  when  English  housewives 
sacrifice  home  comforts  to  their  Dii  Penates,  soap- 
suds, blue,  and  soda,  and  resign  the  command  ot 
their  hearths  to  the  Queen  of  the  Day, — the  hired 
washerwoman.  See  how  merrily  the  maid-of-all- 
work  assists  her  auxiliary  chieftainess,  floundering 
about  wash-tubs,  ancle  deep  in  water  ;  choosing,  as  if 
herself  a  windmill,  the  best  situation  the  house 
affords  for  a  current  of  air.  She  is  as  water-proof  as 
Gutta  Percha,  and  as  elastic  as  India-rubber.  See 
how  she  runs  (for  they  have  an  aversion  to  walking) 
about  the  streets,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  amid  the 
piteous  pelting  of  the  elements.  They  give  bills  at 
a  long  date,  which,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  corhe 
due, — when  they  draw  upon  the  bank  of  health,  and 
take  them  up  with  rheumatism  or  fever.  On  no 
spot  in  the  vast  fields  of  metropolitan  poverty  is  there 
so  much  hospital  food  grown  as  within  the  ranks  of 
the  "  Servant  Maids." 

The  Servant  Maids'  Almanack  has  but  few  "  red 
letter"  days, — fewer  perhaps  than  any  class  in  the 
labouring  circle  of  England,  for  whom  it  is  considered 
wiser  economy  to  prepare  hospitals,  workhouses,  and 
bedlams,  than  to  give  time  for  visiting  museums, 
strolling  in  parks,  and  making  country  excursions. 
A  "red  letter"  day  is  a  bright  one  in  the  ser- 
vant girl's  life,  the  looked  forward  to  of  a  month, 
perhaps  two,  the  prepared  for  by  the  money-box 
store.  It  is  a  day  which  visions  forth  to  her 
numerous  pretty  ribands,  clean  straw-bonnets,  new 
dresses,  and  a  host  of  other  pleasures  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  is  a  strange  fatality  about  this  day, 
—the  cause  may  be  in  the  date,  it  may  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  effect  is  ever  the  same ;  a  strange 
cloud  comes  o'er  "  Missus's "  temper,  and  Missus 
cannot  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  her  maid  is 
now  about  having  an  undeserved  treat  ;  remember, 
she  was  hired  as  a  maid  of  "  all  work,"  and  Missus 
meant  it  literally  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  extra- 
ordinary obstinacy  of  the  girl  on  this  one  point,  she 
would  keep  her  at  home,  and  as  Missus  fears  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  precedent,  or  established  as  an  item  in 
the  maid's  "  bill  of  rights,"  she  recalls  to  her  memory 
that  some  very  particular  friend  is  to  call  on  that 
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day,  and  consequently,  before  "  Molly "  goes  out, 
"  she  will  just  get  her  to  clean  a  few  extra  knives, 
touch  up  the  best  candlesticks,"  and  other  little 
domestic  etcetera,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
"cleaning  day."  Molly  sighs  a  little  at  first,  and 
thinks  "  Missus  needn't  give  herself  such  airs,  more 
especially  when  she  got  up  at  four  that  morning, 
because  she  was  going  out."  At  last,  she  is  off;  her 
cousin  meets  her  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
after  mentioning  the  name  of  every  suburb  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  a  Home  Counties'  Directory, 
Greenwich  is  settled  upon  for  a  trip,  or  perhaps  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  She  is  ready  to  laugh  at  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  really  thanks  Heaven  she 
is  not  a  lady.  She  has  no  favourite  corn  in  the  shape 
of  etiquette,  upon  which  she  is  perpetually  in  fear 
that  the  cloven  foot  of  vulgarity  will  tread  ; — and  how 
she  laughs  in  her  sleeve  upon  the  impertinent  yoxmg 
student,  who,  looking  upon  her  holiday  dress  with 
contempt,  and  feeling,  or  fancying  himself  a  gentle- 
man, thinks  he  has  a  patent  right  to  insult  her  with 
some  coarse  facetiae;  she  laughs  it  off,  and  trips 
along  "  right  merrily  ;"  if  her  breast  heaves  a  sigh, 
it  is  half  with  pleasure,  and  half  that  her  pleasure 
should  be  so  transitory. 

Who  so  painfully  feels  the  moral  of  "  George 
Barnwell,"  or  laughs  more  at  the  Pantomime  than 
the  maid-of-all-work  !  What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  it 
gives  us  to  see  her  for  the  time  being  forget  her  toiling 
lot,  steeping  her  mind  in  happy  forgetfulness  of 
"mop  and  pail,"  in  the  mimic  scene  before  her;  or 
if  she  remembers  "yesterday"  at  all,  it  is  with 
gratitude  to  the  kitchen  stuff,  candle-ends,  and 
broken  glass,  the  saving  up  of  which  has  contributed 
to  her  pleasure.  Tis  only  when  the  odious  curtain 
drops  for  the  last  time,  and  smart  gentlemen  and  fine 
ladies  are  preparing  for  their  departure,  that  she 
regrets  her  lot, — for  the  gentlefolks  can  add  to  their 
morning  slumbers  the  hours  deducted  from  their 
evening  rest,  but  she, — poor  Molly! — who  has 
greatly  enjoyed  the  performance,  and,  what  is  more, 
almost  believes  in  its  reality,  must  sleep  that  night 
encircled  with  Elysium  dreams  of  perpetual  play- 
goings,  of  histrionic  kings  and  queens,  and  beautiful 
dancing  houris, — to  be  disenchanted  by  the  naughty 
sun,  who  gets  up  so  very  early  of  a  morning,  possibly 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  hunting  from  their  beds 
pleasure-tired  servants,  by  drawing  aside  the  opaque 
curtain  of  morn, — disclosing,  in  place  of  sweet  visions, 
dull  realities  of  kitchen  fires  that  won't  light,  and 
door-steps  (drat  'em  !)  that  will  never  come  white. 

Political  Economy  teaches  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  division  of  labour  among  many. 
Domestic  Economy  practises  the  art  of  heaping  many 
labours  upon  one, — and  the  latter  art  reaches  almost 
perfection  in  the  Lodging  House  servant.  It  is 
perfectly  wonderful  the  amount  of  labour  she  accom- 
plishes at  that  Lodging  House.  The  other  " House" 
at  Westminster  has  often  a  great  deal  to  do  in  a 
small  time,  but  we  question  whether,  with  all  its 
"servants  of  all  work,"  it  ever  gets  through  so  much 
in  a  whole  session  as  the  maid  of  all  work  in 
one  day. 

When  the  sun  first  impudently  peeps  through  a 
crevice  of  the  little  apron  which  is  hung  a  la  curtain 
before  her  garret  window,  she  starts  up  from  her  bed 
with  surprise,  wondering  "how  late  it  must  be,"  and 
whether  "  Missus's  "  bell  could  have  ringed  and  she 
not  heard  it  ;  then  she  timidly  peeps  through  worlds 
of  chimney-pots,  nervously  looking  at  every  curl  of 
smoke  as  it  arises  from  the  adjoining  house-tops,  her 
conscience  twitting  her  with  laziness, — but  the  bell. 
"  Ah  !  uliere  it  is,  but  it's  strange  Missus  can't  wait ; 
pity  she  ai'nt  a  servant  a  little  time ;"  but  down  she 
goes,  before  the  bell  can  turn  a  second  somerset. 


Heigh-ho  !  how  dismal  that  kitchen '  looks,  all  dark, 
bolted,  and  barred  !  "Missus  has  even  left  all  last 
night's  crockery  and  glass  upon  the  table,  just  as  she 
had  used  it,  for  the  poor  servant  to  put  away  ; 
always  the  way  when  she  has  her  day  out, — not  even 
the  supper-cloth  cleared."  Molly  can't  help  thinking 
"Missus  might  do  something,  when  she's  got  so  many 
breakfasts  to  get  ready."  Then  there's  that  nasty 
kitchen  fire, — it  never  will  draw,  drat  it !  the  wood  's 
always  wet  ;  why  don't  Missus  have  it  in  by  the 
hundred.  Molly  brightens  up,  the  fire  begins  to 
burn, — the  first  stone  of  her  day's  work  is  laid,  the 
great  iron  kettle  is  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  that  sine 
qua  non  of  modern  breakfasts,  hot  water  ;  but  let  us 
see  what  she  has  to  do  now.  Why,  to  kindle  five 
more  fires,  purvey  a  similar  number  of  morning  meals, 
to  polish  like  looking-glasses  a  battalion  of  boots 
and  shoes,  which  are  arranged  on  the  back  kitchen 
table,  under  the  command  of  a  blacking  bottle  and 
its  staff  of  brushes  ;  then  she  makes  the  discovery 
that  there  is  no  blacking,  and  off  she  runs  to 
"Peggs's,"- at  the  corner,  leaving  the  cat  and  the 
kettle  en  duette.  Oh,  that  Peggs  ! — his  shop  is  a 
complete  blind, — it  is  supposed  to  be  a  "chandler's," 
but  is  in  reality  a  rendezvous  for  servant  maids.  He  is 
such  a  tiresome  man,  he  never  will  serve  you 
directly  ;  and  he  has  a  larger  stock  of  news  on  hand 
than  that  large  temple  in  Printing  House  Square, 
where  the  Jupiter  of  "  Penny-a-liners "  holds  his 
court.  It  is  no  use  for  Molly  to  threat  Mr.  Peggs 
with  the  dreadful  intelligence  of  "  Missus  coming 
down  directly."  Peggs  was  once  young  himself,  and 
knows  "  gals  will  be  gals,"  and  he  does  know  so  much 
about  sweethearts,  that,  notwithstanding  neighbouring 
missuses  do  all  they  can  to  put  him  down  as  a  public 
nuisance,  there  he  still  flourishes,  and  always  will, 
while  he  is  so  well  read  in  the  only  learning  that  is 
permitted  to  servant  maids, — that  of  sweethearts 
and  dresses. 

The  "  back  parlour,"  who  has  got  to  be  at  the 
"Customs  "  so  early,  has  been  impatiently  playing  a 
solo  upon  the  bell,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  nervous 
lady  in  the  front,  who  rings  her  bell  to  know  what  the 
noise  is  about,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  land- 
lady, who,  coming  down  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
hubbub,  catches  that  cause  at  the  street-door, 
arguing  with  the  milkman  about  the  "hextory 
ha'porth  "  he  left  the  day  before.  "  Missus  "  makes 
a  fuss,  and,  for  the  hundredth  time,  gives  Molly 
"  warning  to  leave."  Molly  becomes  beautifully 
impassioned,  and  gradually  melts  into  tears  ;  but, 
heigh!  she  supposes  "she  shall  be  married  some 
day," — that's  some  consolation.  The  rest  of  her  day 
is  occupied  in  scrubbing  floors,  running  of  errands, 
waiting  upon  the  sick  lady  and  little  boy  with  the 
measles,  in  the  first  floor,  and  upon  the  maiden  lady 
in  the  second  floor,  who  rings  the  bell  frequently  to 
amuse  herself,  and  sometimes  just  to  tell  the  girl  she 
does  not  want  her,  or  to  ask,  "what  she  really  does 
want; " — this  is  done  on  principle,  as  she  understood 
she  took  the  apartments  "with  attendance,"  and 
consequently  will  not  be  disappointed.  Molly  has 
also  to  get  tea,  toast,  and  soda-water,  for  the  young 
man  who  is  attempting  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
whose  tastes  really  incline  more  to  "  Opera "  than 
pill-boxes.  Then  she  has  to  wait  upon  the  young 
lady  in  the  attic,  who  she  knows  is  a  lady,  though  she 
has  to  work  night  and  day  embroidering  beautiful 
flowers  upon  dingy-looking  veils. 

Of  servant  maids  it  may  be  said,  as  of  many  other 
of  the  working  classes, — they  wake,  toil,  and  sleep, 
each  day  being  but  an  epitome  of  their  whole  round 
of  existence.  Faults  they  doubtless  have,  but  no 
class  can  offer  so  many  excuses  for  them  ;  their  faults 
are  "written  in  water,"  for  our  part;  we  would 
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rather  hurl  defiance  at  the  soaring?eagle,  than  cast  a 
stone  at  the  crawling  worm  ;  they  are  a  class  whose 
hardships  cannot  be  ameliorated,  but  by  family 
governments  ;  they  are  the  grubs  of  social  life,  which 
ignorance  not  unfrequently  matures  into  wasps,  but 
which  want  but  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of 
the  Fathers,  Mothers,  and  Daughters,  of  England,  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  busy  commercial  bees.  They 
bear  the  sweetest  name  and  nature  in  Creation, — 
Woman ;  but  lastly,  and  most  unfortunately,  en 
masse,  they  are  uneducated. 

WILLIAM  D  ALTON. 


KE-ISSUE    OF   ELIZA    COOK'S    POEMS, 


THE  SLUMBER  OF  DEATH. 

PEACEFUL  and  fair  is  the  smiling  repose 
That  the  breast-cradled  slumber  of  infancy^  knows  ; 
Sound  is  the  rest  of  the  weary  and  worn, 
Whose  feet  have  been  galled  with  the  dust  and  the 
thorn : 

Sweet  is  the  sleep  on  the  eyelids  of  youth, 

When  they  dream  of  the  world  as  all  pleasure  and 

truth; 

Yet  child,  pilgrim,  and  youth  shall  awaken  again 
To  the  journeys  of  toil  and  the  trials  of  pain. 

But,  oh  !  there's  a  fast  and  a  visionless  sleep, 
The  calm  and  the  stirless,  the  long  and  the  deep  : 
'Tis  the  sleep  that  is  soundest  and  sweetest  of  all, 
When  our  couch  is  the  bier,  and  our  night-robe  the 
pall. 

No  voice  of  the  foe  or  the  friend  shall  impart 

The  proud  flush  to  the  cheek  or  warm  throb  to  the 

heart  : 

The  lips  of  the  dearest  may  seek  for  the  breath, 
But  their  kiss  cannot  rouse  the  cold  stillness  of  death. 

'Tis  a  long,  'tis  a  last,  'tis  a  beautiful  rest, 

When  all  sorrow  has  passed  from  the  brow  and  the 

breast, 

And  the  lone  spirit  truly  and  wisely  may  cra^ve 
The  sleep  that  is  dreamless,  the  sleep  of  the  grave. 


STANZAS. 

MY  Joy,  my  Hopes,  let  others  share, — 
In  Grief  I'd  play  the  miser's  part ; 

My  lips,  my  brow,  should  never  bear 
The  index  of  a  stricken  heart. 

If  riches  were  consigned  to  me, 

No  griping  hand  would  clutch  the  pelf, 
For  valueless  the  gold  would  be 

If  hoarded  only  for  myself. 

If  Pleasure's  cheering  rays  were  mine, 
I  would  not  bask  in  selfish  light, 

But  have  the  circle  spread  and  shine, 
And  make  all  round  as  glad  and  bright. 

But  should  my  spirit  bend  and  ache 
Beneath  some  pressing  load  of  woe, 

Unheard  the  heavy  sigh  must  break, — 
Unseen  the  scalding  drop  must  flow. 


With  sudden  stroke  or  wearing  pain 

The  barb  might  pierce,  the  worm  might  feed  : 

I'd  cloak  the  wound,  I'd  hide  the  chain- 
In  secret  weep — in  silence  bleed. 

For  did  my  troubled  breast  reveal 
Its  anguish  to  the  world's  wide  ear, 

The  few  would  grieve,  partake,  and  feel — 
The  many  would  not  care  to  hear. 

And  could  I  bear  the  few,  the  loved, 
To  make  my  fears  and  sorrows  theirs  ? 

Could  I  e'er  wish  a  bosom  moved 

To  note  and  mourn  my  doubts  and  cares  ? 

'Twere  easier  far  to  inly  groan, 

And  let  the  canker  rankle  deep  ; 
Better  the  worst  of  pangs  my  own 

Than  see  a  dear  one  watch  and  weep. 

And  who  among  the  busy  throng 

Would  heed  my  words  or  mark  my  tear  ? 

The  saddest  tale,  the  foulest  wrong, 
Might  raise  a  smile  or  call  a  sneer. 

Oh  !  well  I  know,  whate'er  my  fate, 
I'd  meet  and  brook  it  firmly  proud, 

And  rather  die  beneath  the  weight 
Than  tell  it  to  the  soulless  crowd. 

Joy,  Hope,  and  Wealth,  let  others  share  ; 

In  Grief  I'd  play  the  miser's  part : 
I'd  scatter  all  that's  sweet  and  fair, 

But  lock  the  nightshade  in  my  heart. 


I  THANK  THEE,  GOD  !    FOE  WEAL 
AND  WOE. 

I  THANK  Thee,  GOD  !  for  all  I've  known 
Of  kindly  fortune,  health,  and  joy  ; 

And  quite  as  gratefully  I  own 
The  bitter  drops  of  life's  alloy. 

Oh  !  there  was  wisdom  in  the  blow 
That  wrung  the  sad  and  scalding  tear, 

That  laid  my  dearest  idol  low, 

And  left  my  bosom  lone  and  drear. 

I  thank  Thee,  GOD  !  for  all  of  smart 
That  thou  hast  sent,  for  not  in  vain 

Has  been  the  heavy  aching  heart, 
The  sigh  of  grief,  the  throb  of  pain. 

What  if  my  cheek  had  ever  kept 

Its  healthful  colour,  glad  and  bright  ? — 

What  if  my  eyes  had  never  wept 

Throughout  a  long  and  sleepless  night  ? 

Then,  then,  perchance,  my  soul  had  not 
Remembered  there  were  paths  less  fair, 

And,  selfish  in  my  own  blest  lot, 

Ne'er  strove  to  soothe  another's  care. 

But  when  the  weight  of  sorrow  found 
My  spirit  prostrate  and  resigned, 

The  anguish  of  the  bleeding  wound 
Taught  me  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 
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Even  as  from  the  wounded  tree 

The  goodly  precious  balm  will  pour  ; 

So  in  the  rived  heart  there'll  be 
Mercy  that  never  flowed  before. 

'Tis  well  to  learn  that  sunny  hours 

May  quickly  change  to  mournful  shade  ; 

'Tis  well  to  prize  life's  scattered  flowers, 
Yet  be  prepared  to  see  them  fade. 

I  thank  Thee,  God !  for  weal  and  woe  ; 

And  whatsoe'er  the  trial  be, 
'Twill  serve  to  wean  me  from  below, 

And  bring  my  spirit  nigher  Thee. 


CHARLIE  O'ROSS,  WI'  THE  SLOE  BLACK 
EEN. 

Tis  down  in  the  glen  where  the  wild  thistle  grows, 
Where  the  golden  furze  glitters   and  bonnie  broom 

blows, 

There  dwells  the  braw  laddie,  sae  gallant  and  free, 
The  laddie  wha  blithely  comes  wooing  o'me. 

You  may  ken  him  from  a'  by  his  beauty  sae  rare, 
By  the  bloom  on  his  cheek,  and  his  dark  glossy  hair  ; 
Oh,  there's  nane  half  sae  bright  on  the  hills  to  be  seen 
As  Charlie  O'Ross,  with  the  sloe  black  een. 

He  looks  like  a  laird,  in  his  bonnet  o*  blue  ; 
His  words  are  sae  soft,  and  his  heart  is  sae  true  ; 
The  sang  that  he  sings  is  sae  sweet  and  sae  clear, 
That  it  falls  like  the  mavis's  notes  on  the  ear. 

To  be  loved  by  him  dearly  is  a'  my  delight ; 
And  he'll  gang  through  the  heather  to  meet  me  to- 
night ; 

For  I  promised  to  lead  off  the  dance  on  the  green, 
Wi'  Charlie  O'Ross,  wi'  the  sloe  black  een. 


THE  FISHER  BOY  JOLLILY  LIVES. 

MERRILY  oh  !  merrily  oh  ! 

The  nets  are  spread  out  to  the  sun  : 
Merrily  oh  !  the  fisher-boy  sings, 

Right  glad  that  his  labour  is  done. 
Happy  and  gay,  with  his  boat  in  the  bay, 

The  storm  and  the  danger  forgot ; 
The  wealthy  and  great  might  repine  at  their  state, 

And  envy  the  fisher-boy's  lot. 
Merrily  oh  !  merrily  oh  ! 

This  is  the  burden  he  gives  ; 
Cheerily  oh  !  though  the  blast  may  blow, 

The  fisher-boy  jollily  lives. 

Merrily  oh  !  merrily  oh  ! 

He  sleeps  till  the  morning  breaks  ; 
Merrily  oh  !  at  the  sea-gull's  scream 

The  fisher-boy  quickly  awakes. 
Down  on  the  strand  he  is  plying  his  hand, 

His  shouting  is  heard  again  ; 
The  clouds  are  dark,  but  he  springs  to  his  bark 

With  the  same  light-hearted  strain. 
Merrily  oh  !  merrily  oh  ! 

This  is  the  burden  he  gives  ; 
Cheerily  oh  !  though  the  blast  may  blow, 

The  fisher-boy  jollily  lives. 


STANZAS. 

I'VE  tracked  the  paths  of  the  dark  wild  wood, 

No  footfall  there  but  my  own  ; 
I've  lingered  beside  the  moaning  flood, 

But  I  never  felt  alone. 
There  were  lovely  things  for  my  soul  to  meet, 

Rare  work  for  my  eye  to  trace  : 
I  held  communion  close  and  sweet 

With  a  Maker — face  to  face. 

I  have  sat  in  the  cheerless,  vacant  room, 

At  the  stillest  hour  of  night, 
With  naught  to  break  upon  the  gloom 

But  the  taper's  sickly  light ; 
And  there  I  have  conjured  back  again 

The  loved  ones,  lost  and  dead, 
Till  my  swelling  heart  and  busy  brain 

Have  hardly  deemed  them  fled. 

I  may  »ve  the  waste  or  tenant  the  cell, 

But  alone  I  never  shall  be  ; 

While  this  form  is  a  home  where  the  spirit  may 
dwell, 

There  is  something  to  mate  with  me. 
Wait  till  ye  turn  from  my  mindless  clay  ; 

And  the  shroud  o'er  my  breast  is  thrown, 
And  then,  but  not  till  then,  ye  may  say, 

That  I  am  left  alone  ! 


THE      LADY     ISABEL. 

A   LEGEND    OP   THE  DANUBE. 

IT  was  night ;  one  of  those  nights  in  which  no 
passing  cloud  dims  the  sweet  melancholy  flight  of  the 
pale  moon,  and  no  breeze  sighs  forth  its  music  ; 
when  the  murmur  of  the  water  is  hushed,  and  even 
the  song  of  the  nightbird  is  unheard.  Silence  reigns 
o'er  the  earth,  and  yet  the  spirit  feels  that  music  is 
near,  music  denied  to  the  ear  of  mortals ;  yes,  it  is  the 
melody  of  the  spheres  to  which  nature,  in  her  stillness, 
hearkens,  till  that  stillness  becomes  harmony  itself. 

It  was  on  such  a  night  that  two  beautiful  beings 
stood  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  flowed 
through  the  wide  domains  of  Rosenvalt.  They  were 
the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  fair  young  bride,  who 
had  been  lured  forth  by  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
Happy  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  each  other's 
presence,  they  spoke  not,  and  would  probably  have 
still  wandered  on,  had  they  not  suddenly  come  upon 
an  old  monument.  It  was  an  urn  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  the  marble,  which  time  had  greatly 
discoloured,  alone  gave  evidence  of  its  ancient  date. 
Just  at  this  spot  the  banks  of  the  river  became  more 
open,  and  less  thickly  shaded  by  trees,  so  that  the 
moonbeams  streamed  down  on  the  monument,  and 
the  cypress-tree  which  grew  beside  it  seemed,  as 
the  breezes  passed  along,  to  bend  over  it  with  a  caress, 
for  it  and  the  little  tomb  had  grown  old  together. 
The  young  couple  felt  the  charm  of  the  scene,  and 
both  silently  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  when  Clara, 
for  such  was  the  fair  bride's  name,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Ah  !  Reginald,  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Did  you 
not  say,  a  long  time  ago,  that  if  I  would  come  to 
Rosenvalt,"  here  her  cheek  was  suffused  with  a  slight 
blush,  "  you  would  tell  me  the  legend  of  the  Lady 
Isabel,  and  how  that  beautiful  portrait  in  the  gallery 
is  connected  with  this  old  tomb  ]  You  have  not  yet 
redeemed  your  promise,  like  a  faithful  knight," 
added  she,  playfully,  "  and  where  could  we  find  a 
more  fitting  time  than  the  present  ? " 
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"  I  am  quite  ready,  fair  lady,  if  it  so  please  you  ; 
but  do  you  not  fear  the  night  air  ? " 

"No,  no  ;  do  indulge  me,  Reginald  ;  you  see  I  am 
longing  to  hear  this  legend  ;  and  besides,  you  tell 
those  things  so  well,"  said  she,  coaxingly. 

"  Who  could  resist  flattery  from  such  lips  ?  so  let 
us  seat  ourselves  on  this  bank,  and  I  will  obey 
you." 

Here  Reginald  drew  Clara's  shawl  more  closely 
around  her,  and  thus  began  : — 

"In  olden  time,  a  being,  bright  and  beautiful  as 
you,  Clara,  rested  on  this  very  bank.  She  seemed 
evidently  a  foreigner,  for  her  brilliant  black  eyes  and 
richly  dark  complexion  showed  that  she  could  not 
claim  kindred  with  the  fair-haired  daughters  of 
Germany.  Her  slight  figure  was  half  hidden  by  the 
mantle  which  hung  gracefully  from  her  shoulders, 
and  her  raven  hair  fell  in  tresses  round  her  swan-like 
neck  ;  but  the  sweet,  though  almost  haughty  face, 
was  now  clouded  with  melancholy.  One  beautiful 
hand  supported  her  head,  as  in  a  deep  reverie  she 
gazed  into  the  stream  below,  as  though  she  saw  it 
not,  and  half-murmured  her  thoughts  alo£d  :  '  Yes, 
I  have  seen  him,  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice  .... 
how  good,  how  noble,  how  generous  he  is  ....  and 
I  am  to  be  his  bride  ;  but  he  loves  me  not,  his  eye 
does  not  lighten  as  I  draw  near  ;  nay,  rather  the  smile 
vanishes  from  his  lip  at  my  approach  ....  No,  he 
does  not  love  me  ....  he  does  not  love  me,' 
repeated  she,  as  though  her  heart  drank  in  the  full 
bitterness  of  the  words.  '  He  loves  another.  But 
am  I  to  be  handed  down  like  a  slave  to  Albert  Von 
Rosenvalt  ?'  added  she,  her  dark  eye  flashing,  and  her 
lip  curling  in  disdain.  'No,  I  scorn  his  hand  as  I 
receive  not  his  heart !  Yes,  I  will  refuse  to  be  his 
....  I  will  fly  ;  but  then  he  will  become  a  beggar. 
Oh,  that  I  had  died  with  my  mother !  Why  was  I 
sent  here  to  be  the  cause  of  wretchedness  to  him,  for 
whom  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life,'  exclaimed 
she  tenderly,  the  pride  of  woman  giving  way  before 
the  depth  of  woman's  love. 

"  Clara,  the  stranger  was  the  Lady  Isabel,  the 
original  of  that  portrait  you  admire  so  much.  Her 
mother  was  an  Italian  of  noble  birth,  who  had  been 
wooed  by  the  father  of  Von  Rosenvalt ;  but  she 
loved  his  elder  brother,  and  he  nobly  resigned  his 
claim  to  her  hand,  which  she  had  thought  it  her 
duty  to  promise  him,  as  the  only  return  in  her 
power,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  her  father.  After 
this  generous  sacrifice,  he  returned  home,  and  some 
time  having  elapsed,  married  ;  but  lost  his  wife  very 
soon,  in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  His  elder  brother  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  wed  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ; 
but  it  was  against  the  consent  of  his  father,  the  old 
lord,  who  was  still  alive,  and  who,  incensed  that  the 
heir  of  his  house  should  unite  himself  to  a  foreigner, 
disinherited  him,  and  left  all  to  his  younger  son,  who 
nobly  pleaded  for  the  absent  one  ;  but  it  was  in  vain, 
the  old  Lord  refused  to  see  him,  even  on  his  death- 
bed. 

"  Some  years  passed  on,  when  Von  Rosenvalt  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  learned  that  his  wife 
was  still  residing  at  Florence  with,  her  infant 
daughter.  Again  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  widow,  when  one  morning  he  received  a  letter, 
written  by  Isabel  on  her  death -bed,  imploring  him  to 
take  charge  of  her  daughter,  of  the  only  child  of  his 
brother. 

"  The  memory  of  all  his  youthful  feelings  rushed 
back  upon  the  old  man's  heart,  and  he  exclaimed  : — 
'  Yes,  Isabel,  thy  child  shall  never  want  a  home  whilst 
Von  Rosenvalt  has  one  to  offer  her.'  It  is  needless  to 
say  more.  The  second  Isabel  arrived  at  the  castle  ;  she 
was  then  sixteen,  the  living  picture  of  her  mother, 
and  soon  became  the  darling  of  the  old  man.  But  he 


could  not  disguise  from  himself,  that  though  he 
might  be  considered  the  lawful  possessor  of  those 
broad  lands,  as  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  still 
to  Isabel  they  rightfully  belonged  ;  but  besides  all 
this,  she  was  dear  to  him,  and  often  would  he  say 
within  himself : — 

"  'Methinks  Albert  is  worthy  of  her,  and  she  shall 
be  my  daughter  .  .  .  .'  And  surely  Albert  was 
worthy  of  her ;  noble,  brave  and  generous  as  his 
father,  he  united  extraordinary  talents  to  the  greatest 
beauty  of  person ;  in  short,  Clara,  he  was  perfection, 
like  every  hero  of  romance.  You  may  suppose  what 
an  impression  such  a  being  made  on  the  warm  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  Isabel ;  but  though  he  admired 
her  lofty  spirit,  he  felt  no  more  tender  emotion. 
Their  characters  were  too  similar.  One  haughty 
spirit  cannot  brook  another ;  and  Von  Rosenvalt 
loved, — passionately  loved — one,  who  though  totally 
different  from  Isabel,  was  no  less  beautiful  and  good. 
Her  brow  was  fair  as  the  lily,  her  light  brown  hair 
fell  in  careless  curls  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips 
seemed  formed  for  smiles.  Her  blue  eyes,  too,  gave 
sometimes  a  pensive  expression  to  a  face,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  too  joyous. 
Everything  about  her  bespoke  her  more  than 
feminine  softness  of  disposition.  Such  was  Emilie, 
the  love  of  Albert  Von  Rosenvalt,  such  the  character 
he  admired  in  woman.  He  had  never  seen  Isabel 
when  her  dark  eye  became  as  soft  as  the  gazelle's, 
and  her  cheek  mantled  with  the  rich  blush  at  every 
passing  emotion.  Had  he  done  so,  why  perhaps 
her  fate  had  been  less  cruel.  Before  him  she  was 
cold  and  haughty,  for  she  felt  she  was  not  loved. 

"The  darling  wish  of  the  elder  Von  Rosenvalt, 
was,  that  his  son  should  become  the  husband  of  Isabel ; 
but  Albert  was  then  abroad,  and  he  only  waited  his 
return,  to  propose  a  union,  which  he  doubted  not 
was  no  less  anxiously  desired  by  him.  And  Albert, 
unconscious  of  his  father's  plans,  unconscious  of 
Isabel's  feelings,  was  hastening  homeward  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved,  full  of  love  and 
hope.  She  had  first  sadly  counted  the  days  of  his 
absence ;  but  now  joyfully  only  those  that  must 
elapse  before  their  meeting.  How  different  a 
meeting  from  their  expectations  !  Von  Rosenvalt 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
Isabel,  in  compliance  with  her  uncle's  desire,  had 
instantly  sent  for  his  old  and  attached  friend, 
Madame  Hermann,  who  quickly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  arrived  at  the  castle,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Emilie.  Albert  was  hourly  expected,  and 
the  dying  man  seemed  to  watch  for  the  faintest 
sound  that  could  give  notice  of  his  approach.  He 
came  at  length,  but  almost  to  receive  his  last  breath. 
The  father  raised  himself,  and  motioned  the  melan- 
choly group  beside  the  bed  to  withdraw,  for  he 
would  see  his  son  alone.  They  were  recalled  in  a 
few  moments  ;  but  in  those  few  moments  Albert  had 
pledged  himself  to  that  which  would  for  ever  destroy 
his  happiness  and  that  of  another's  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own.  He  had  bound  himself  to  take  Isabel  as 
his  bride.  His  affection  for  his  father  was  strong 
and  deep,  his  attachment  to  Emilie,  passionate,  and 
he  had  hesitated,  for  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one  ; 
but  his  father  lay  dying  before  him,  and  the  promise 
was  given. 

"  All  was  soon  over.  The  grief  of  Isabel  was  great. 
Albert  had  the  comfort,  in  his  sorrow,  of  knowing 
that  he  had  cheered  the  last  moments  of  his  father, 
by  this  sacrifice  of  himself.  But  he  was  not  to  suffer 
alone.  How  was  he  to  break  the  sad  news  to 
Emilie  ?  Often  did  he  turn  to  her  intending  to  do 
so,  and  the  words  died  upon  his  lips.  But  it  must  be 
done  ;  and  Emilie  soon  knew  all.  I  venture  not  to 
describe  their  feelings. 
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"  After  the  old  man's  death,  it  was  found  that  by  his 
•will,  the  Lady  Isabel  and  Albert  were  to  inherit  all 
his  possessions,  if  united  ;  but  if  anything  should 
occur  to  prevent  their  union,  all  was  left  to  her. 
This  will  astonished  every  one,  and  more  than  all, 
Isabel,  who  knew  not  her  mother's  history.  She 
now  indeed  felt  desolate  without  her  beloved  uncle  ; 
but  Albert  seemed  so  kind,  was  so  considerate  for 
her  comfort,  and  spoke  to  her  as  his  destined  bride, 
that  she  marvelled  she  had  not  before  believed  in  his 
affection.  She  perceived  that  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  suffer,  but  she  attributed  all 
to  the  loss  of  his  father.  She  knew  not  his  misery  ; 
but  he  had  given  his  promise,  and  he  would  perform 
it,  cost  him  what  it  may. 

"Einilie  felt  she  could  not,  ought  not,  longer  to 
remain  at  the  castle,  and  distractedly  implored  her 
mother  to  hasten  their  departure.  Yielding  to  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  her  daughter,  Madame  Her- 
mann promised  to  leave  as  soon  as  she  had  made 
some  necessary  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
Isabel,  who  was  to  reside  at  Eosenvalt  with  her  old 
governante,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Florence, 
till  her  union  with  Albert.  Some  weeks  elapsed 
before  all  was  settled,  and  during  this  time  Albert 
and  Emilie  were  obliged  to  meet  daily.  They 
spoke  not  of  their  love  nor  sorrow,  but  each  knew 
what  the  other  was  enduring.  At  last  the  day  of 
departure  arrived,  and  it  was  now  that  poor  Emilie 
felt  the  reality  of  her  misery.  Before,  all  had  seemed 
but  a  sad,  sad  dream,  from  which  she  might  awake  to 
happiness,  for  the  presence  of  her  lover  had  inspired 
her  with  a  hope, — almost  unknown,  unacknowledged 
to  herself, — that  a  brighter  future  lay  before  her. 
But  now  the  sad  time  was  come,  when  she  must  be 
separated  from  him  for  ever,  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her. 

"  If  Isabel  could  have  been  content  with  admiration 
and  esteem,  she  certainly  possessed  that  of  Albert 
Von  Eosenvalt.  He  was  struck  with  her  beauty, 
for  she  was  even  more  lovely  than  before  her  late 
sorrow, — the  excitement  of  meeting  him  after  so  long 
an  absence,  and  the  happiness  of  thinking  herself 
beloved,  had  shed  a  softness  over  her  whole  demea- 
nour. But  she  was  not  long  deceived.  Her  quick 
penetration  soon  discovered  his  secret,  and  she 
became  again  the  same  cold  and  haughty  being  as 
before  ;  but  her  woman's  heart  felt  for  his  suffering, 
even  amid  the  bitterness  of  her  own,  and  she 
resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  release  him  from  his 
vow, — but  in  what  way  ?  She  thought  of  refusing 
his  hand  and  leaving  the  castle,  but  then  he  would  be 
a  beggar.  '  But  may  I  not  do  as  I  will  with  mine 
own  ? '  thought  she,  again.  '  May  I  not  bestow  this 
wealth  on  Albert,  and  let  him  be  happy  with  his 
Emilie — his  Emilie  1 '  There  was  madness  in  the 
thought,  but  hers  was  not  a  spirit  to  falter  in  a  noble 
1  resolution  (she  knew  not  that  his  father  had  acted 
the  same  generous  part  to  her  lost  mother).  But  then 
she  dreaded  lest  the  proud  Von  Rosenvalt  should 
shrink  from  the  obligation,  or  consider  himself  bound 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  father.  It  was  with  these 
feelings  that  Isabel  sat  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
gave  utterance  to  the  thoughts  I  related  to  you  at 
the  beginning  of  my  tale. 

"  Isabel  had  not  been  much  longer  there,  when  she 
heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  looking  up,  beheld 
Albert  and  Emilie  before  her.  They  had  not  yet 
perceived  her,  and  she  heard  Von  Rosenvalt  say,  in  a 
tone,  the  deep  sadness  of  which  thrilled  to  her  heart, 
'  Emilie,  you  say  you  must  leave  to-day,  so  I  must 
soon  bid  you  farewell  for  ever.' 

"  <  Yes,  Albert.  We  have  met  but  too  often.  I 
feel  we  should  have  parted  long  before.' 

"  '  Then  Emilie,  farewell.     We  must  part  for  ever.' 


"  '  No,  no  !  You  shall  not  part,  you  shall  not  part 
for  ever  ! '  exclaimed  Isabel,  starting  up.  Her  slight 
form  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  the  unnatural 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  and  above  all  her  sudden 
appearance,  making  her  resemble  some  spirit  of  the 
waters,  which  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the  bosom 
of  the  river. 

'"No,  no!'  she  exclaimed.  'Go  and  be  happy. 
Wealth  that  is  unjustly  mine,  I  will  not,  cannot  keep. 
Yours  it  ought  to  be.  Take  it,  and  be  happy  with 
Emilie.  Know,  Albert  Von  Eosenvalt,  that  I  accept 
not  a  hand  without  a  heart." 

"  '  Isabel,  Isabel  !  you  are  too  noble,  too  generous  ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  claim  you  as  a  bride  ;  but  never, 
never  will  I  wed  another.  To-morrow  I  leave  this 
for  ever.' 

"  'And  is  the  heir  of  Eosenvalt  to  be  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast  from  his  father's  halls,  and  a  stranger 
to  possess  the  proud  domains  of  his  ancestors  ? ' 

"You  forget  you  also  are  a  Eosenvalt.  These 
lands  were  bestowed  on  you  by  my  father,  and  they 
are  yours,  legitimately  yours.' 

"  '  Emilie  !  speak, — say  to  him,  it  is  unjust.' 

"'No,'  faltered  Emilie;  'No,  I  should  despise 
him,  did  he  act  otherwise  ; '  and  then  as  if  feeling  she 
had  pronounced  her  own  doom,  she  sank  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

"  As  Von  Eosenvalt  bent  over  her  in  agony,  he  heard 
a  plunge,  started  back,  and  beheld  naught  save  the 
dark  mantle  of  Isabel  floating  o'er  the  river.  He 
sprang  after  her.  It  was  too  late.  Isabel  sleeps 
'neath  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Danube." 

****** 

"  Hear  you  not,  Eeginald,"  whispered  Clara,  "  how 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze  and  the  murmur  of  the 
water  are  blending  their  music  in  a  sad  dirge  for  the 
Lady  Isabel  ? " 

Slowly  and  pensively  they  retraced  their  homeward 
way. 


SHOET      NOTES. 

Expression  of  the  Eye. 

ONE  of  the  most  mysterious  of  living  things,  is  the 
expression  of  the  eye.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
character  to  the  whole  face  ;  you  look  in  the  eye  and 
recognize  the  conscious  being.  Not  until  the  eye  is 
opened,  does  the  face  seem  to  have  any  expression  of 
meaning.  This  is  the  case  even  with  any  consider- 
able animal ;  while  its  eyes  are  shut,  it  seems  not  to 
be  completely  with  us  ;  but  open  one  of  its  eyes,  and 
what  a  striking  feeling  is  instantaneously  produced. 
The  being  is  now  made  present  as  it  looks  through 
the  exposed  organ.  The  late  John  Foster  seems  to 
have  been  much  struck  by  this  remarkable  expression 
of  the  eye,  and  made  several  entries  respecting  it,  in 
his  Journal.  In  one  place  he  thus  writes  : — "  I 
observed  a  long  time,  through  a  small  opening  in  a 
completely  built  and  closed  shed,  a  cow  and  calf. 
The  cow  advanced  her  head  to  the  opening  to  observe 
me  too  ;  we  looked  in  each  other's  face,  at  a  very 
short  distance,  a  long  time,  and  I  indulged  a  kind  of 
wondering  about  the  nature  of  our  mutual  con- 
sciousness and  thought  of  each  other.  (By  the  way, 
the  mutual  recognition  of  beings  of  any  order,  is  a 
very  strange  and  mysterious  thing.)  I  observed  the 
great  difference  between  the  degree  of  intelligence 
expressed  in  the  eyes  and  looks  of  the  cow,  and 
in  those  of  the  calf.  Yet  vastly  less  difference 
than  between  the  looks  of  a  human  infant  and 
a  mature  person."  This  expression  of  the  eye 
depends  on,  something  more  than  organization. 
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You  may  observe Jthe  eyes  of  two  persons  which 
in  their  structure  'and  colour  are  apparently  quite 
the  same,  and  yet  the  ocular  expression  of  each 
individual  is  entirely  different.  The  eye  seems  more 
than  any  other  feature  to  express  the  intellectual 
character,  as  the  mouth  and  lips  express  the  feelings 
and  appetites.  Imaginative  geniuses  have  always 
expressive  eyes  ;  they  seem  to  be  bright,  "  with 
something  like  an  angel  light."  How  the  eyes  flash 
in  anger,  and  melt  in  love  !  How  dull  and  heavy, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  boiled  cod,  are  they  in  the  stolid 
and  the  stupid  !  Even  a  handsome  face,  without 
expressive  eyes,  fails  to  attract.  You  pass  it  by  as 
you  would  an  unanimated  figure-head.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  mysterious  expression  of  the  eye  has 
been  attributed  to  mesmeric  powers  (whatever  those 
may  be),  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  is  there. 

Follow  Truth ! 

"  FOLLOW  truth  "  says  the  sage  ;  "  let  her  be  thy 
guide."  "Follow  Truth,"  say  all  men,  echoing  the 
maxim.  But  how  few  really  mean  what  they  say  ! 
The  words,  "follow  truth,"  are  rarely  uttered  without 
a  reservation,  and  did  those  who  utter  them  speak 
out  what  they  think  and  mean,  they  would  say 
"  Follow  truth,  provided  you  think  as  /  do,  and  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions."  Few  indeed  dare  to  say  to 
truth, — "  Go  on,  whithersoever  thou  leadest  I  will 
follow  ;  "  and  still  fewer  with  Lessing, — "  Think 
wrongly  if  you  will,  but  think  for  yourself."  The 
man  who  determines  to  follow  Truth  really  and  truly, 
and  to  avow  openly  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads  him,  must  make  up  his  mind  beforehand  for 
persecution,  slander,  and  obloquy.  Every  man  is 
educated  in  a  rut,  and  the  great  majority  go  through 
life  in  the  rut  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 
If,  in  his  daring  pursuit  of  Truth,  a  man  should 
venture  out  of  his  rut  and  peer  into  the  far-lying 
fields  and  flowery  meads  on  either  side,  he  is  scared 
by  the  cries  of  "Beware!"  which  at  once  rise 
up  from  those  who  precede  and  who  follow  him, 
most  of  whom  are  comfortably  travelling  in  the  rut 
of  their  order.  Perhaps  the  man  is  timid,  and 
is  harked  back,  or  he  wishes  not  to  be  bothered  by 
contending  against  those  who  are  in  the  rut,  so  he 
relapses  back,  and  the  lot  march  on,  calling  out 
"  Follow  Truth  !  "  They  think  the  truth  lies  in  their 
own  rut,  and  in  no  other.  But  if  the  man  is  bolder, 
if  he  determines  really  to  follow  Truth,  and  seeing  it 
on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  daringly  turns  aside 
from  his  rut,  and  ventures  in  either  direction,  what 
an  outcry  is  forthwith  raised  against  him  by  all 
those  who  remain  in  the  old  rut !  "  Apostate,"  "  rene- 
gade," "traitor,"  are  the  mildest  epithets  showered 
upon  him,  and  all  good  men  in  their  own,  as  well  as 
in  other  ruts,  are  cautioned  to  shun  him.  Perhaps 
the  man  drops  into  another  rut,  where  he  is 
welcomed  as  a  "convert  to  Truth,"  and  feels  com- 
fortable again  ;  but  if  he  drops  into  no  other  rut, 
and  persists  in  following  truth  in  perfect  freedom, 
then  he  is  suspected  and  scowled  upon  by  all,  and  is 
called  by  the  worst  of  names.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  men  who  follow  Truth  thus,  and  fol- 
low it  freely  and  unfettered.  One  says,  "Follow  Truth 
— in  our  rut ;  "  another  says,  "  Follow  truth — it  is 
here  ; "  and  the  like  cry  proceeds  from  all  the  other 
ruts.  And  thus  it  is  that  Truth  is  followed,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Artificial  Flowers, 

THERE  is  no  branch  of  art-manufacture  so  much  in 
need  of  redemption  as  the  manufacture  of  artificial 


flowers.  Truly,  the  productions  in  this  department 
are  artificial,  for  such  execrable  compounds  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  as  are  vended  in  the  London  shops,  have 
no  prototypes  in  Nature.  The  ^yriter  of  this  has  just 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  wife  go  out 
dressed,  her  bonnet  adorned  within  by  azure-blue 
oats,  and  without  by  a  sprig  of  myrtle  bearing  on 
one  branch  yellow  blossoms  shaped  like  bachelor's 
buttons,  and  on  another  branch  a  profusion  of  hugo 
azure-blue  corn-cockles,  resembling  in  shape  those 
found  in  the  fields,  but  just  double  the  size  of  any 
ever  seen.  To  those  who  delight  in  botanical 
studies,  these  abominations  are  extremely  painful, 
and  it  must  strike  any  simple  mind  as  being  a  gross 
violation  of  the  laws  of  art  to  perpetrate  such  com- 
pounds. It  is  the  office  of  art  to  imitate  or  copy 
Nature ;  and  the  making  of  Artificial  Flowers, 
though  not  coming  within  the  range  of  art  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  is  yet  an  artistic  occupation,  and 
if  once  arbitrary  abstractions  are  allowed  instead  of 
natural  models,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  degraded 
occupation,  and  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people, 
something  ridiculous.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
absurd  it  is  to  unite  roses  and  fuchsias  together  on 
one  stem,  and  make  sweet-pea  leaves  serve  for  them 
both,  and  then  to  imagine  the  hybrid  a  suitable  thing 
for  decoration  !  Here  are  shop-windows  crowded 
with  productions  bearing  the  several  names  of  daisies, 
violets,  corn-flowers,  geraniums,  poppies,  and  forget- 
me-nots,  all  of  which  are  formed  after  some  ridiculous 
abstraction  of  the  work-room,  and  have  the  remotest 
resemblance  possible  to  the  real  flowers,  whose  names 
they  bear.  Rose-blossoms  are  mounted  with  a 
profusion  of  moss  around  the  calyx,  and  on  stems  to 
which  geranium-leaves  are  attached,  while  violets  are 
manufactured  of  a  bright  crimson  or  a  pale  yellow,  and 
dressed  up  with  leaves  of  a  rich  velvet  texture,  and 
of  a  delicate  emerald  green.  And  then,  to  think  of 
daisies  made  after  the  fashion  of  button  covers ! 
What  would  Chaucer  say  to  see  them  ?  We  dare  not 
venture  at  all  on  that  mysterious  region  of  artificial 
botany,  wherein  the  plants  have  no  resemblance, 
either  in  name  or  form,  to  natural  productions ; 
which  comprise  such  associations  as  scarlet  berries  on 
branches  of  silver  fir,  peonies  with  carnation  stems, 
and  carnations  themselves  enthroned  on  ivy-leaves. 
These  are  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  shops, 
"fancy  flowers," — the  fancy  which  can  be  deluded 
into  purchasing  them,  must  be  deformed,  or  un- 
informed, indeed  ! 

This  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  correct  taste  and 
popular  art-education,  but  a  commercial  one  withal. 
Why  are  the  French  productions  of  the  kind  so  highly 
prized*?, — because  they  are  more  beautiful,  or,  in  other 
words,  because  they  are  really  copied  from  Nature, 
and  not  concocted  by  minds  ignorant  of  natural 
forms.  You  cannot  supersede  Nature,  either  in 
mechanism  or  artistic  design,  and  those  works  which 
are  the  most  perfect  as  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  are  those  which  most  closely  approximate  to 
her  original  forms.  As  long  as  the  girls  employed  in 
our  flower-warehouses  are  ignorant  of  the  botanical 
details  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  and  totally  un- 
informed as  to  Nature's  mode  of  grouping  the  flowers 
of  each  season  together,  so  long  will  their  social 
position  be  one  of  wretchedness  and  want,  while 
their  competitors  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  who  study  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  delight  in  garden-cultivation, 
will  bear  away  the  palm  for  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, and  the  profit  consequent  thereon.  Three 
months'  study  of  the  principles  of  botany,  pursued 
in  the  hours  after  work,  would  render  any  of  our 
makers  as  proficient  as  their  French  neighbours,  and 
change  an  occupation,  which  is  now  no  better  than  un- 
paid drudgery,  to  a  profitable  and  delightful  pursuit. 
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LIEBIG  ON  NUTRITION,  DIET,  AND 
COOKERY. 

THE  cook  may  learn  much  from  the  chemist,  as  to  the 
secrets  of  his  calling.  Cookery  is,  indeed,  a  scientific 
process,  though  it  has  heretofore  been  prosecuted 
after  the  empiric  method.  Taste  and  instinct,  which 
are,  on  the  whole,  trustworthy  guides,  have  brought 
us  to  the  heights  of  Ude  and  Soyer.  But  it  is 
curious  and  interesting  to  find  the  scientific  Liebig 
confirming  the  methods  of  the  most  skilled  cooks,  and 
explaining  the  rationale  of  their  processes. 

First,  a  word  about  nutrition.  The  living  body  is 
every  moment  undergoing  a  process  of  change  and 
renovation ;  it  is  throwing  off  old  materials,  and  taking 
in  new  ones,' — principally  through  the  stomach,  the 
skin,  and  the  lungs.  Through  the  stomach,  solids  and 
fluids  are  taken  ;  and  to  this  organ  the  cook,  the  baker, 
the  confectioner,  the  butcher,  the  poulterer,  the  fish- 
monger, the  fruiterer,  the  gardener,  the  agriculturist, 
the  grazier,  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  the  wine-grower, 
and  all  the  host  of  men  engaged  in  the  production, 
preparation,  and  sale  of  food  and  drink, — numbering 
considerably  more  than  one-half  the  adult  population 
of  the  earth, — to  this  stomach  all  these  countless  my- 
riads of  human  beings  assiduously  devote  themselves. 

"Strange,"  says  old  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  divine, 
"  strange,  that  for  the  stomach,  which  is  scarce  a  span 
long,  there  should  be  provided  so  many  furnaces 
and  ovens,  huge  fires,  and  an  army  of  cooks, — cellars 
swimming  with  wine  and  granaries  sweating  with 
corn ;  and  that,  into  one  small  receptacle,  should 
enter  the  vintage  of  many  nations,  the  spoils  of 
several  provinces,  and  the  shell-fishes  of  several  seas!" 

All  kinds  of  food  are  divisible  into  two  classes, — 
one  of  which  serves  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction  of  parts,  while  the  other  ministers  to 
the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  other  important 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

How  a  living  body  should  be  possessed  of  the  power 
of  generating  heat  within  itself,  and  of  preserving  a 
very  nearly  equal  temperature  in  all  climates, — under 
the  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  amid  the  snows  of  the 
arctic  regions, — is  a  puzzling  problem  for  the  ordin- 
ary man  to  solve.  But  the  physiologist  and  chemist 
unfolds  the  secret :  he  shows  how  the  animal  warmth 
is  produced  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  which  is  oxidated  by  the  process  of  respiration, 
— the  stomach  acting  as  a  furnace,  which  we  supply 
with  fuel,  and  the  lungs  as  a  pair  of  bellows, 
constantly  blowing  a  stream  of  oxygen  over  the 
dissolved  mass,  by  which  the  carbon  of  the  food  is 
oxygenated,  and  a  constant  supply  of  heat  is  furnished 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Of  course,  the  body  is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
material  laws,  parting  with  its  heat  to  surround- 
ing objects.  In  the  polar  regions  it  gives  off, 
or  loses,  much  more  heat  than  it  does  within 
the  tropics.  Hence  the  greater  quantity  of  food 
required  to  be  taken  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries, 
in  order  to  supply  the  loss  of  animal  warmth.  And 
if  such  increased  quantity  of  food  is  not  taken, 
starvation  is  the  consequence  ;  the  flame  of  life  goes 
out  for  want  of  fuel.  Thus,  what  would  more  than 
serve  for  the  support  of  a  man  in  a  warm  climate, 
will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive  in  a 
cold  one. 

Infinite  wisdom  has  supplied  food  exactly  adapted 
to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  man  in  hot  and 
cold  countries.  Within  the  tropics,  all  vegetable 
products  abound,  containing  carbon — the  fuel  of  the 
stomach — in  small  quantities ;  whereas  near  the 
Pole,  animal  fat  and  oils  abound,  which  contain  from 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon.  In  cold  climates  also, 


man  is  under  the  necessity  of  contending  vigorously 
against  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  this  involves 
laborious  effort,  and,  consequently,  increased  respira- 
tion and  production  of  animal  heat.  To  retain 
within  him  the  warmth  produced  by  respiration 
acting  on  the  food  he  consumes,  he  wears  clothing,  by 
which  food  is  economized,  and  the  necessity  for  its 
use  considerably  diminished.  "If,"  says  Liebig,  "we 
were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able 
with  ease  to  consume  half  of  a  calf,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily, — as 
warmly  clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonish- 
ment of  those  people.  We  should  then  also  be  able 
to  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train-oil 
without  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the 
equilibrium  between  the  external  temperature  and 
that  of  our  bodies." 

"  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it 
may  be  produced,  increases  the  amount  of  food 
necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  a 
carriage,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  by  increasing 
radiation  and  vaporization,  increases  the  loss  of  heat, 
and  compels  us  to  eat  more  than  usual.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite  ; 
and  persons  of  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary, 
by  continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the  system  the 
oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat  abstracted  by  the 
cold  water.  Loud  and  long-continued  speaking,  the 
crying  of  infants,  moist  air,  all  exert  a  decided  and 
appreciable  influence  on  the  amount  of  food  which 
is  taken." 

Bodily  exercise,  or  hard  labour,  in  the  same  way, 
requires  an  increased  supply  of  food,  or  fuel  as  we 
may  call  it.  The  food  may  be  likened  to  the  coke, 
the  combustion  of  which,  by  acting  on  the  water 
contained  in  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  produces 
force.  The  consumption  of  mechanical  force  in  the 
body,  as  in  the  locomotive,  is  equal  to  the  waste  of 
matter,  and  this  must  be  supplied  by  food  in  the  one 
case,  as  by  coke  in  the  other.  If  the  food  is  not 
supplied  the  force  cannot  be  got,  no  more  than  the 
steam  requisite  to  drive  the  locomotive  can  be 
obtained  without  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel. 

But  every  well-fed  man  carries  within  him  an 
accumulated  stock  of  spare  fuel  in  the  shape  of  fat, 
just  as  the  locomotive  has  its  load  of  coke.  The  body, 
when  stinted  in  food,  falls  back  upon  this  store,  but  it 
can  last  only  a  short  time.  As  it  gets  exhausted, 
the  man  gets  leaner,  at  length  he  gets  famished,  and 
if  deprived  of  food  altogether,  he  perishes  of  starva- 
tion. The  flame  of  life  goes  out,  because  the  oil  is 
consumed.  If  the  digestive  or  nutritive  process  is 
interfered  with  in  any  way,  the  same  result  ensues. 
Every  one  knows  that  if  a  chimney  gets  choked  up 
with  soot,  the  functions  of  the  fireplace  are  inter- 
rupted ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  human  system.  Or, 
if  the  furnace  is  not  duly  supplied  with  air,  the  fire 
will  go  out,  and  though  you  heap  on  fuel,  it  will  not 
burn.  The  analogy  holds  complete. 

Then,  as  respects  the  properties  of  the  food  taken. 
Albumen  is  the  basis  of  all  nutritive  food,  furnishing 
the  elements  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  animal  frame.  Its  presence  is 
necessary  to  the  production,  growth,  and  renewal,  of 
all  the  organs  ;  so  that  only  those  articles  are,  in  a 
strict  sense,  nutritious  articles  of  food,  which  contain 
either  albumen,  or  a  substance  capable  of  being 
converted  into  albumen.  The  nutritive  properties 
of  flesh  consist  in  the  albumen  of  blood  which  it 
contains,  and  in  the  fibres  of  muscle,  which  is 
nothing  other  than  albumen  solidified,  and  in  an 
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organized  form.  Digested  muscular  fibre  acquires  in 
the  body  all  the  characters  of  albumen  of  blood. 
Milk  and  white  of  egg  are  also  nutritious  for  the 
same  reason. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  products  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom  used  as  food.  The  cerealia,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  wheat ;  the  leguminous  seeds, 
as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  ;  and  the  nutritious 
vegetables,  as  cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  turnips  ;  all 
contain  within  them  the  constituents  of  albumen, 
and  in  the  same  proportions,  though  in  different  forms 
of  combination.  These  plants  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  blood  of  animals,  and  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  is  only  the  great  laboratory  of  the  Animal. 
The  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  food 
consisting  mainly  in  this  : — that  animal  food  con- 
tains the  nutritive  constituents  of  plants,  stored  up 
in  a  concentrated  form. 

The  basis  of  these  articles  of  diet,  chemists  tell  us, 
consists  mainly  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur ;  hence 
Liebig  calls  them  the  nitrogeno-sulphurized  bodies, 
or  the  plastic  elements  of  food. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  articles  used  as  food, 
whose  properties  depend  on  the  absence  of  nitrogen. 
These  assist  in  the  changes  and  processes  by  which 
the  organized  structures  are  formed.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  water,  fat,  butter,  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  and  such  like.  Many  vegetables  contain 
both  principles,  —  for  instance,  wheat,  potatoes, 
maize,  rice,  and  barley,  contain  starch  in  consider- 
able quantities,  besides  their  "nitrogeno-sulphurized  " 
ingredients. 

Liebig  says,  "by a  due  mixture  of  these  articles  of 
food,  we  can  obtain  a  diet  of  a  composition  analogous 
to  that  of  milk  or  of  wheaten  bread.  By  the 
addition  of  bacon  or  fat  pork  to  peas,  beans,  or 
lentils  ;  of  potatoes  to  beef ;  of  fat  bacon  or  ham  to 
veal ;  of  rice  to  mutton  ;  we  increase  in  each  case  the 
proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  matter.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
which,  when  taken  with  lean  flesh  and  little  bread, 
yield  a  diet  approaching  to  milk,  and,  with  fat  meat, 
one  approaching  to  rice  or  potatoes,  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  plastic  and  non-nitrogenous  con- 
stituents. 

"A  glance  at  these  relations  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that,  in  choosing  his  food  (when  a  choice 
is  open  to  him),  and  in  mixing  the  various  articles  of 
diet,  man  is  guided  by  an  unerring  instinct,  which 
rests  on  a  law  of  Nature. 

"  This  law  prescribes  to  man,  as  well  as  to  animals, 
a  proportion  between  the  plastic  and  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  of  his  whole  diet,  which  is  fixed  within 
certain  limits,  within  which  it  may  vary,  according 
to  his  mode  of  life  and  state  of  body.  This  pro- 
portion may,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  Nature  and 
instinct,  be  altered  beyond  these  limits  by  necessity  or 
compulsion ;  but  this  can  never  happen  without 
endangering  the  health,  and  injuring  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  of  man." 

All  the  savoury  constituents  of  flesh  are  contained 
in  the  juice,  which  may  be  entirely  removed  by  immer- 
sing the  flesh  for  a  period  in  cold  water.  This  infusion 
or  extract  of  flesh,  after  being  freed  by  boiling  from 
albumen  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  has 
the  aromatic  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  the  soup 
made  by  boiling  the  flesh.  If  finely-chopped  flesh 
be  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  kept  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
strained  and  pressed,  we  obtain  the  very  strongest 
and  best-flavoured  soup  which  can  be  made  from 
flesh.  The  boiling  may  be  continued  longer,  but  the 
flavour  and  qualities  of  the  soup  are  in  no  way 
improved.  After  having  been  so  boiled,  the  flesh 
which  remains  is  insipid,  and  incapable  of  nutrition. 


When  it  is  intended  to  eat  the  mass  of  flesh  after 
being  boiled,  it  must  be  introduced  into  the  water 
when  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition  ;  and  if  the 
boiling  be  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  pot 
then  set  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  kept  at  158°  to  165°,  we  have  united  the 
conditions  for  giving  to  the  flesh  the  qualities  which 
best  fit  it  for  being  eaten.  When  it  is  introduced 
into  the  boiling  water,  the  albumen  of  the  flesh  is 
immediately  coagulated  on  the  surface,  and  to  a 
certain  depth  inwards,  thus  forming  a  skin  or  shell, 
which  no  longer  permits  the  juice  of  the  meat  to  flow 
out,  nor  the  water  to  penetrate  into  the  mass.  The 
flesh  continues  juicy,  and  as  well  flavoured  as  it  can 
possibly  become.  The  greater  part  of  the  savouiy 
constituents  is  retained  in  the  meat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mass  of  flesh  be  set  on 
the  fire  with  cold  water,  and  this  slowly  heated  to 
boiling,  the  flesh  undergoes  a  loss  of  soluble  and 
savoury  matters,  while  the  soup  becomes  richer  in 
these.  The  albumen  is  gradually  dissolved  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  centre  ;  the  fibre  loses,  more  or  less,  in  the 
quality  of  shortness  or  tenderness,  and  becomes  hard 
and  tough.  This  explains  the  well-known  observation, 
that  the  mode  of  boiling  which  yields  the  best  soup, 
gives  the  driest,  toughest,  and  most  vapid  meat,  and 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  well-flavoured  and  eatable 
meat,  we  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  good 
soup  from  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  roasting  meat,  the  heat 
ought  to  be  strongest  at  first,  and  then  it  may  be 
much  reduced.  The  juice  which,  as  in  boiling,  flows 
out,  evaporates,  in  careful  roasting,  on  the  surface  of 
the  meat,  and  gives  to  it  the  dark  brown  colour,  the 
lustre,  and  the  strong  aromatic  taste,  of  roast  meat. 
If  the  roasting  be  commenced  with  a  slow  fire,  the 
juice  runs  out  but  does  not  coagulate  round  the 
surface,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  remainder  of  the  juice  ; 
and  the  issue  is,  that  the  meat,  when  ready,  is  found 
dry,  and  comparatively  tasteless  and  innutritious. 

Liebig  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  food  is  equal 
to  animal  food,  and  especially  the  juice  of  flesh,  in 
reproducing  and  in  restoring  the  vigour  of  muscular 
substance  wasted  by  work,  with  so  small  an  expendi- 
ture of  organic  force.  Animal  soup  is  the  medicine 
of  the  convalescent.  No  one  estimates  its  value  more 
than  the  hospital  physician,  for  whose  patients  soup, 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  strength, 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  article  of  the 
Pharmacopseia.  Its  vivifying  and  restoring  action  on 
the  appetite,  on  the  digestive  organs,  the  colour, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  sick,  is  most 
striking. 

« It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  animal  food,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  is  constantly  being  wasted  in  our 
Australian  Colonies  for  want  of  method  in  preserving 
the  extract  of  the  meat, — such  as  would  supply 
abundant  nourishment  and  sustenance  for  the  potatoe- 
eating  population  of  Europe.  Whole  herds  of  cattle 
are  boiled  down  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fat,  and 
the  nutritious  extract  is  thrown  away  as  useless.  It 
is,  however,  quite  practicable  to  boil  down  the  extract 
within  a  compass  easy  of  preservation  ;  and  possibly 
the  preparation  and  exportation  of  this  large  amount 
of  nutriment  which  now  goes  to  waste,  may  yet 
become  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  tho 
commerce  of  our  Australian  Colonies. 

While  animal  food,  thus  exercises  remarkable 
physical  effects  on  the  human  system,  its  moral  effects 
are  also  not  to  be  overlooked. 

"It  is  certain  that  three  men,  one  of  whom  has 
had  a  full  meal  of  beef  and  bread,  the  second  cheese 
or  salt  fish,  and  the  third  potatoes,  regard  a  difficulty 
which  presents  itself  from  entirely  different  points  of 
view.  The  effect  of  the  different  articles  of  food  on 
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the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  different,  according 
to  certain  constituents  peculiar  to  each  of  these  forms 
of  food. 

"  A  bear  kept  in  the  anatomical  department  of  this 
(Giessen)  university,  exhibited  a  very  gentle  character 
as  long  as  he  was  fed  exclusively  on  bread.  A  few 
days  of  feeding  with  flesh  rendered  him  savage,  prone 
to  bite,  and  even  dangerous  to  his  keeper.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  vis  irascibilis  of  swine  may  be  so 
exalted  by  feeding  them  with  flesh,  that  they 
attack  men. 

''The  carnivora  are  in  general  stronger,  bolder, 
and  more  pugnacious  than  the  herbivorous  animals  on 
which  they  prey ;  in  like  manner,  those  nations 
which  live  on  vegetable  food  differ  in  disposition  from 
such  as  live  chiefly  on  flesh. 

"If  the  strength  of  individuals  consist  of  the  sum 
of  the  effects  of  force  which  they  can  exert,  without 
injury  to  health,  in  order  to  overcome  resistance,  this 
obviously  has  a  direct  ratio  to  the  plastic  matters  in 
their  food.  Those  nations  which  feed  on  wheat  and 
rye  are,  in  this  sense,  stronger  than  those  whose  food 
is  potatoes  and  rice  ;  and  these  again  are  stronger 
than  the  Negroes,  who  feed  on  couscous,  manioc, 
cassava,  or  taro. 

"  Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  requires  for 
his  support  and  nourishment  extensive  sources  of 
food, — even  more  widely  extended  than  the  lion  and 
tiger,  because,  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  he  kills 
without  eating. 

"A  nation  of  hunters,  on  a  limited  space,  is 
utterly  incapable  of  increasing  its  number  beyond  a 
certain  point,  which  is  soon  attained.  The  carbon 
necessaiy  for  respiration  must  be  obtained  from  the 
animals,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  can  live  on 
the  space  supposed.  These  animals  collect  from 
plants  the  constituents  of  their  organs  and  of  their 
blood,  and  yield  them  in  turn  to  the  savages  who  live 
by  the  chase  alone.  They,  again,  receive  this  food 
unaccompanied  by  those  compounds,  destitute  of 
nitrogen,  which,  during  the  life  of  the  animals,  served 
to  support  the  respiratory  process. 

"  While  the  savage  with  one  animal  and  an  equal 
weight  of  starch  could  maintain  life  and  health  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if 
confined  to  flesh  alone,  in  order  to  procure  the  carbon 
necessary  for  respiration  during  the  same  time,  to 
consume  five  such  animals.  His  food  contains  an 
excess  of  plastic  matter  ;  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  that  which  is  wanting  is  the  respiratory 
material  which  ought  to  accompany  the  sanguin- 
igenous  food.  Hence  the  tendency  to  brandy- 
drinking  always  observed  in  men  who  live  on  flesh 
exclusively. 

"  The  practical  view  of  agriculture  cannot  be  more 
clearly  or  profoundly  conceived  than  it  was  by  the 
North  American  chief,  whose  speech  on  the  subject 
is  recorded  by  Crevecoaur.  The  chief,  in  recom- 
mending agriculture  to  his  tribe,  the  Mississean 
Indians,  said  : — '  Do  you  not  see  that  the  whites  live 
on  corn,  but  we  on  flesh  ;  that  the  flesh  requires  more 
than  thirty  moons  to  grow,  and  is  often  scarce  ?  that 
every  one  of  the  wonderful  seeds  which  they  scatter 
on  the  soil,  returns  them  more  than  a  hundred-fold  ? 
that  the  flesh  has  four  legs  to  run  away,  and  we  only 
two  to  catch  it  ?  that  the  seeds  remain  and  grow, 
where  the  white  man  sows  them  ?  that  winter,  which 
for  us  is  the  season  of  laborious  hunts,  is  to  them  a 
time  of  rest  ?  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  they  have 
so  many  children,  and  live  longer  than  we  do.  I  say, 
then,  to  every  one  who  hears  me,  before  the  trees 
above  our  huts  shall  have  died  of  age,  before  the 
maples  of  the  valley  cease  to  yield  us  sugar,  the  race 
of  the  sowers  of  corn  will  have  extirpated  the  race 
of  flesh-eaters,  unless  the  hunters  resolve  also  to  sow.' 


"  In  his  difficult  and  laborious  life  of  the  chase, 
the  Indian  consumes  in  his  limbs  a  large  sum  of  force, 
but  the  effect  produced  is  very  trifling,  and  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  expense. 

"  Cultivation  is  the  economy  of  force.  Science 
teaches  us  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  effect  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  power, 
and  with  given  means  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
force.  The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste 
of  force  in  agriculture,  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
in  science,  or  in  social  economy,  is  characteristic  of 
the  savage  state,  or  of  the  want  of  truo  civiliza- 
tion." * 


THE  SOLITARY  CHILD. 

"THEHE  is  that  child  again  P'  said  Aunt  Lizzy  one 
day,  as  a  little  girl,  apparently  some  five  or  six  years 
old,  came  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  stone  stair- 
case on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

There  seemed,  at  first,  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
little  girl^sitting  there.  She  was  meanly  clad,  in  seem- 
ingly cast-off  garments,  and  was  wrapped  in  an  old 
shawl.  After  she  had  seated  herself,  she  proceeded 
to  gaze  at  the  windows  of  our  house  ;  and  when  my 
aunt  presented  herself  at  the  panes,  the  little  girl 
scanned  her  eagerly  for  a  moment,  but  immediately 
after  turned  her  eyes  in  another  direction,  as  if  disap- 
pointed. 

"  There  is  something  remarkable  about  that  child," 
said  my  aunt,  retiring  from  the  window  ;  "I  cannot 
tell  you  how  strangely  my  curiosity  has  been  excited 
by  its  regular  appearance  on  that  door-step  day  after 
day,  in  all  weathers." 

"  How  long  have  you  noticed  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  For  months.  The  poor  creature  seems  to  belong 
to  nobody  :  no  one  brings  her  there  ;  she  comes  alone, 
sits  sometimes  for  hours,  as  you  see  her,  and  goes 
away  alone.  Other  children  come  about  her  and  play, 
but  that  child  seems  to  observe  them  not  ;  she  only 
sits  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  like  an 
old  woman,  sometimes  gazing  anxiously  across  at  our 
windows." 

I  at  once  felt  as  interested  about  this  singular  child 
as  Aunt  Lizzy  was,  and  watched  her  movements  for 
a  time  ;  at  last  I  saw  her  rise,  and  come  across  the 
street  towards  our  house,  and  then  peep  wistfully 
into  our  kitchen  windows,  which  were  situated  in  the 
ground  story  of  the  dwelling. 

"Here  is  the  little  girl  just  come  across,  aunt,  to 
have  a  look  into  our  area." 

"I  shall  run  down  stairs,"  said  my  aunt,  "and  see 
what  I  can  make  of  her." 

I  continued  to  observe  the  m^rements  of  the  child 
from  where  I  stood.  When  the  door  opened  she 
looked  eagerly  towards  it,  but  when  she  saw  my  aunt 
she  turned  to  move  away  again.  My  aunt  beckoned 
her  forward  with  her  usual  kind  and  inviting  look 
and  gesture,  and  the  girl,  reassured,  ventured  forward. 
My  aunt  put  some  gingerbread  into  the  child's  hand  ; 
she  dropped  a  silent  curtsey,  and  then  retreated 
back  to  her  old  place  on  the  door-step.  There  she  sat 
down,  without  eating  the  gingerbread,  and  continued 
to  gaze  wistfully  at  our  house. 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  the  child,"  said  my  aunt, 
re-entering  the  room  ;  "  she  was  as  startled  as  a  young 
fawn  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and  asked  her  name.  I 
got  no  reply  from  her,  poor  thing  !  " 

The  child  rose  dejectedly  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
away  with  the  gingerbread  in  her  hand. 


*  Familiar  Letters  on    Chemistry,    &c.      By  Justus  Von 
Liebig.    3rd  Edition.    Taylor,  Walton,  &  Co. 
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But  I  waa  yet  to  see  the  denouement  of  the  mys- 
tery. A  few  days  after,  I  was  seated  :is  before,  with 
my  aunt,  when  again  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  declare  !  if  here  is  not  that  child  again  !  See, 
she  is  close  under  the  windows,  and  holds  out  a  piece 
of  barley-sugar  in  her  hand  through  the  railings. 
The  kind  creature  !  it  must  be  to  show  her  gratitude 
for  the  gingerbread  I  gave  her  a  few  days  ago  ;  I 
shall  go  down,  and  see." 

I  saw  the  child  still  at  the  railings,  and  heard  the 
street-door  open  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  observe  that 
it  was  only  my  aunt,  than  she  ran  away,  back  to  her 
old  seat  on  the  door-step  opposite. 

The  servant  here  entered  the  room  to  mend  the  fire, 
and  my  aunt  returned  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  she  ;  "  I  cannot 
make  out  what  that  child  wants.  Betty," — to  the 
servant — "  have  you  seen  a  little  girl  looking  in  at 
the  area  ;  see,  there  she  is  on  that  door-step  oppo- 
site." 

"  Oh,  madam  !  will  you  forgive  me  ?"  said  the  ser- 
vant, bursting  into  tears  ;  "  it  is  my  child." 

"  Your  child  ! — but  go,  bring  her  in ;  where  does 
she  live  ? " 

"  With  my  sister,  and  she  goes  to  school.  I  have 
told  her  never  to  come  here,  but  the  poor  thing  will 
come  every  bit  of  playtime  she  gets.  Last  time  I 
was  out  I  went  to  the  school,  and  gave  her  a  penny, 
and  now  she  has  come  to  give  me  a  bit  of  the  sugar- 
candy  she  has  bought.  Oh,  ma'am,  have  mercy  upon 
me  !  do  not  turn  me  away  ! " 

I  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader  that  my  aunt  was 
not  a  Pharisee.  She  had  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
charity,  and  the  poor  servant's  little  recital  had 
already  touched  her  to  tears.  She  had  no  sympathy 
for  her  servant's  delinquency, — but  would  she  add  to 
her  shame  and  her  sorrow  by  turning  this  woman 
from  her  door  ? 

"  No,"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  sad  voice  ;  "  do  not  fear 
that  I  shall  turn  you  away,  Betty  ;  you  have  served 
me  well  and  faithfully,  and  earned  my  respect  by  your 
good  conduct  while  in  my  household.  Let  it  be  so 
still,  and  bring  the  child  to  see  you  ;  bring  her  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  see  that  she  is  trained  up 
virtuously." 

"  Blessings  on  you,  dear  lady  !  and  many  thanks  ; 
but  I  feared  to  tell  you  of  this,  and  now  you  have 
made  my  heart  glad  by  your  kindness." 

"  So,  aunt,"  I  observed,  "you  have  made  another 
human  being  happy  ;  what  a  way  you  have  of  shed- 
ding sunshine  about  you  with  those  simple  words  and 
looks  of  yours  ! " 

"Every  one  can  make  others  happy,  if  they  will," 
was  my  aunt's  reply  ;  "there's  no  secret  in  it,  except 
this,  that  the  heart  be  loving  and  the  head  chari- 
table." 


My  aunt  had  reached  the  heights  of  true  philo- 
sophy by  a  kind  of  instinct,  which  rarely  failed  her. 
Some  would  have  thought  they  were  doing  a  service 
to  the  cause  of  public  virtue  by  turning  this  servant 
out  of  their  house,  and  perhaps  throwing  her  back 
upon  vice.  My  aunt's  philosophy,  or  rather  let  us 
call  it  her  practical  religion,  was,  to  secure  the 
woman's  preservation  from  evil  by  retaining  her  in  a 
course  of  honest  industry,  and  by  fortifying  her  vir- 
tuous resolves. 

Need  we  say  which  is  the  wiser  and  more  Christian 
act! 


"LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE." 

"  LIVE  and  let  live,"  though  the  axiom  be  homely, 

It  hath  a  meaning  not  easy  to  reach  ; 
Glibly  may  words  flow  to  meet  all  requirements, 

While  works  are  wanting  their  moral  to  teach. 
"  Live  and  let  live,"  whispers  Wealth  in  his  palace, 

Growing  more  kindly  with  feasting  and  wine  ; 
"  Live  and  help  live,"  crieth  Want  in  his  cottage  ; 

"  Spare  from  thy  plenty  that  I,  too,  may  dine." 

V  Live  and  let  live,"  boldly  urges  Protection, 

Raising  her  voice  against  Freedom  and  Right, 
While,  with  a  selfishness  strongly  inherent, 

She  bo  asts  for  a  while  of  the  force  of  her  might. 
"  Live  and  help  live,"  cries  a  voice  from  the  people, 

Pealing  triumphantly  over  the  land  ; 
So  rigTu  becomes  migJit  in  the  grasp  of  a  nation, 

And  the  corn-sheaf  is  free  to  our  labouring  band. 

"Live  and  let  live,"  says  the  beneficed  teacher, 

When  from  his  easy-gained  hundreds  he  doles 
One  tithe  to  the  clerical  brother  who  saves  him 

All  thought,  time,  and  trouble  in  saving  of  souls. 
"  Live  and  help  live,"  says  that  Teacher  whose  actions 

For  ever  bear  witness  to  prove  what  he  taught ; 
He  who  works  hardest  is  surely  deserving 

Of  pay  in  proportion  to  what  he  hath  wrought ! 

"Live  and  let  live,"  oh  !  the  words  may  sound  kindly, 
While  by  our  actions  we  give  them  the  lie  ; 

Life  is  an  endless  succession  of  saying; 
All  to  be  done  as  the  moments  pass  by. 

"Live  and  help  live,"  so  in  earnest  endeavour 
Each  for  his  brother  we  ably  must  strive, 

Always  in  love  working  hopefully  onwards, 

»    Thriving,  or  helping  another  to  thrive. 
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